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[“ Wee have forbidden the severall Factoryes from wrighting words in 
this languadge and refrayned itt ouy selves, though in bookes of coppies 
we feare there are many which by wante of tyme for perusall we cannot 
rectefie or expresse.”—Surat Factors to Court, Feb. 26, 1617: I. O. Records: 
O. C. No. 450. (Evidently the Court had comjilained of a growing use of 
“ Hobson-Jobsons.”)] 


OuSe yap TrarrcDS T7]v avrrjv Stacrtofcc Sidvoiav [xeOepfurjvevofieva rd 
ovofmra d\)C €(ttl rtra, /cat KaO* €Ka(rTov Wvoq tStoj/xara, dSvvaTa 
dXXo Wvo^ Std (T’)]jJLaLV€(T0aL.^^ —Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, vii. cap. v. 

i.e. “For it is by no means always the case that translated terms 
preserve the original conception ; indeed every nation has some idiomatic 
expressions which it is impossible to render perfectly in the language of 
another.” 


“As well may we fetch words from the Ethiojnans^ or East or West, 
Indiansy and thrust them into our Language, and baptize all by the name of 
Englishy as those which wq daily take from the Lalinc or Languages thereon 
depending; and hence it corneth, (as by often experience is found) that 
some English-meih discoursing together, others being pi-esent of our own 
iNation .... aie not able to understand what the others say, notwith¬ 
standing the^MJall it English that they .speak.”— R. V(ERSTEGAN), Restitution 
of Decayed Jntelligencey ed. 1673, p. 223. 


“ Utque iiovis faeilis signatur cera figuris, 

Nec manet ut fuerat, nee, formas servat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem est; VOCEM sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo inigrare figuras.” . 

Orid. Metainorph. xv. 169-172 (ada])t.). 


“. . . Take this as a goodfarc-iccll draught of English-Indian liquord' — Ptrchas, 
To the Reader {before Terry’s Relation of East India), ii. 1463 (misprinted 1164). 


“Nec dubitamus multa esse quae et nos praeterierint. Homines enim 
sumus, et occupati officiis; subsicivisque temporibus ista curamus.”—C. 
Plinii Secundi, Hist. Nat. RraefatiOj ad, Vespasianum. 


“ Haec, si displicui, fuerint solatia nobis : 

Hacc fuerint nobis praeinia, si placui.” 

MaHTIALIS, Epigr. II. xci. 
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PREFACE. 


The objects and scope of this work are explained in the Intro¬ 
ductory Remarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
say a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence between the present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, and the late lamented Arthur 
Purnell, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica¬ 
tions was filling judicial offices in Southern and Western India, 
chiefiy at Tanjore. We had then met only once—at the India 
Library ; but he took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an excliange of letters, which went on after his 
return to India. About 1872—I cannot find his earliest reference 
to the subject—he mentioned that he was contemplating a vocabu¬ 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
that view. In reply it was stated that I likewise had long been 
taking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
had also been at various times floating in my mind. And I pro¬ 
posed that we should combine our labours. 

I had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful for 
carrying through such an undertaking alone; but I had gone 
through an amount of reading that would largely help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kind 
of work. 

This was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
wliich now presents itself, the completion of which my friend has 
not lived to see. It was built up from our joint contributions till 
his untimely death in 1882, and since then almost daily additions 
have continued to be made to the material and to the structure. 
The subject, indeed, had taken so comprehensive a shape, that it 
was becoming difficult to say where its limits lay, or why it should 
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ever end, except for the old reason which had received such 
poignant illustration: Ars longay vita brevis. And so it has 
been wound up at last. 

The work has been so long the companion of my horae suhsi- 
civacy a thread running through the joys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for material first, and then in their handling and 
adjustment to the edifice—for their careful building up has been 
part of my duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written with my own hand at 
least four times—and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to welcome 
its appearance in print,* that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so. But Burnell 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential; buying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India; setting me, by his 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos¬ 
sibly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with such fulness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of tlie work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the Life of Frank Buckland occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Boss, in Herefordshire, which may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book: 

“It is said that the Man of Ross” (John Kyrle) “was present at 
the casting of the tenor, or great hell, and that he took witli him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drinking claret and sherry, he tlirew in, and 
had cast with the bell.” 

John Kyrle’s was the most precious part of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work Burnell sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject, intended as the 
basis of an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
print, but I have made use of it to some extent, and given some 
extracts from it in the Introduction now put forward.! 


* The dedication was sent for press on 6th January; on the 13th, G. U. Y, 
departed to his rest. 

t Three of the mottoes that face the title were also sent by him. 
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The alternative title {Hobson-Johson) which has been given to 
this book (not without the expressed assent of my collaborator), 
doubtless requires explanation. 

A valued friend of the present writer many years ago pub¬ 
lished a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called Three Essays, with no Author’s name; and the result¬ 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 
It was remarked at the time by another friend that if the volume 
had been entitled A Book, by a Chap, it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
Vocabulary would be equally unattractive, and that it ought to 
have an alternative title at least a little more characteristic. If 
the reader will turn to Hobson-Jobson in the Glossary itself, he 
will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to be a 
typical and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our book, conveying, as it may, a veiled intimation of 
dual authorship. At any rate, there it is ; and at this period my 
feeling has come to be that such is the book’s name, nor could it 
well have been anything else. 

In carrying through the work I have sought to supplement my 
own deficiencies from the most competent sources to which friend¬ 
ship afforded access. Sir Joseph Hooker has most kindly 
examined almost every one of the proof-sheets for articles dealing 
with plants, correcting their errors, and enriching them with notes 
of his own. Another friend, Professor Kobertson Smith, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and to him I owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to their 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriptures, In the early 
part of the book the Rev. George Moule (now Bishop of Ningpo), 
then in England, was good enough to revise those articles which 
bore on expressions used in China (not the first time that his 
generous aid had been given to work of mine). Among other 
friends who have been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
Dr. Reinhold Rost, of the India Library; General Robert 
Maclagan, R.E. ; Sir George Birdwood, C.S.I. ; Major- 
General R. H. Keatinge, V.C., C.S.I. ; Professor Terrien 
DE LA CouPERiE; and Mr. K Colborne Baber, at present 
Consul-General in Corea. Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the 
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great English Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

My first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate; my next to make it—even though a Glossary—interest¬ 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes; but these 
when pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 
second edition. 

H. YULE. 


5/4 January 1886. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The twofold hope expressed in the closing sentence of Sir Henry 
Yule's Preface to the original Edition of this book has been amply 
justified. More recent research and discoveries have, of course, 
brought to light a good deal of information which was not 
accessible to him, but the general accuracy of what he wrofte 
has never been seriously impugned—while those who have 
studied the pages of Hohson-Johson have agreed in classing it 
as unique among similar works of reference, a volume which 
combines interest and amusement with instruction, in a manner 
which few other Dictionaries, if any, have done. 

In this edition of the Anglo-Indian Glossary the original text has 
been reprinted, any additions made by tlie Editor being marked 
by square brackets. No attempt has been made to extend the 
vocabulary, the new articles being either such as were accidentally 
omitted in the first edition, or a few relating to words which 
seemed to correspond with the general scope of the work. Some 
new quotations have been added, and some of those included in 
the original edition have been verified and new references given. 
An index to words occurring in the quotations has been prepared. 

I have to acknowledge valuable assistance from many friends. 
Mr. W. W. Skeat has read the articles on Malay words, and has 
supplied many notes. Col. Sir li Temple has permitted me to 
use several of his papers on Anglo-Indian words, and has kindly 
sent me advance sheets of that portion of the Analytical Index to 
the first edition by Mr. C. Partridge, which is being published 
in the Indian Antiquary, Mr. E. S. Whiteway has given me 
numerous extracts from Portuguese writers; Mr. W. Foster, 
quotations from unpublished records in the India Office; Mr. W. 
Irvine, notes on the later Moghul period. For valuable sugges¬ 
tions and information on disputed points I am indebted to Mr. 
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H. Beveridge, Sir 6, Bibdwood, Mr. J. Brandt, Prof. E, G. 
Browne, Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Mr. G. K. Dampier, Mr. 
Donald Ferguson, Mr. C. T. Gardner, the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
Prof. H. A. Giles, Dr. G. A. Grierson, Mr. T. M. Horsfall, 
Mr. L. W. King, Mr. J. L. Myres, Mr. J. Platt, jun.. Prof. G. 
U. Pope, Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr. C. H. Tawney, and Mr. J. Weir. 

W. CROOKE. 

lith November 1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Words of Indian origin have been insinuating themselves into English 
ever since tlie end of the reign of Elizal)eth and the beginning of that of 
King James, wlien such term.s a.s calico^ chintz^ and yinyham had already 
ellected a lodgment in English 'warehouses and shops, and were lying in 
wait for entrance into English literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
more frequent 120 years ago, when, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and military, 
expanded with the great acquisition of dominion then made l)y the Company ; 
and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words, in use among Euro¬ 
peans in the East, have not unfrecpiently been printed. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives; whilst the pro¬ 
longed excitement created in England, a hundred years since, by the 
impeachment of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent works; and a good many others 
have l)een published in later days. At the end of this Introduction will 
be found a list of those which have come under my notice, and this might 
no doubt be lai’gely added to.* 

Of modern Glossaries, such as have been the result of serious labour, 
all, or nearly all, have been of a kind purely technical, intended to facilitate 
the comprehension of oflicial documents by the ex])lanation of terms used 
in the Revenue department, or in other branches of Indian administration. 
The most notable examj)les are (of brief and occasional character), the 
Glossary a]>pended to the famous Fifth Report of the Select Committee of 
1812, which was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins ; and (of a far more vast 
and comprehensive sort), the late Professor Horace Hayman Wilson’s Glossary 
of Judicial and Revenue Terms (4to, 1855) which leaves far behind every 
other attempt in that kind.t 

That kind is, however, not ours, as a momentary comparison of a page 
or two in each Glossary would suffice to show. Our work indeed, in the 
long course of its compilation, has gone through some modification and 
enlargement of scope; but liardly such as in any degree to affect its dis¬ 
tinctive character, in which something lias been aimed at differing in form 
from any work known to us. In its original conception it was intended 
to deal with all that class of words which, not in general pertaining to the 
technicalities of administration, recur constantly in the daily intercourse of 
the English in India, either as expressing ideas really not provided for by 


* See Note A. at end of Introduction. 

f Professor Wilson’s work may perhaps bear re-editing, but can hardly, for its purpose, 
be superseded. The late eminent Telugu scholar, Mr. C. P. Brown, interleaved, with 
criticisms and addenda, a copy of Wilson, w'hich is now in the India Library. I have 
gone through it, and borrowed a few notes, with acknowledgment by the initials C. P. B. 
The amount of improvement does not strike me as important. 
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our motlier-tx)ngue, or supposed by the speakers (often quite erroneously) to 
express something not capable of just denotation by any English term. A 
certain percentage of such words have been carried to England by the 
constant reflux to their native shore of Anglo-Indians, who in some degree 
imbue with their notions and phraseology the circles from which they had 
gone forth. This effect has been still more promoted by the currency of a 
vast mass of literature, of all qualities and for all ages, dealing with Indian 
subjects ; as well as by the regular appearance, for many years past, of Indian 
correspondence in English newspapers, insomuch that a considerable number 
of the expressions in question have not only become familiar in sound to 
p]nglisli ears, but liave become naturalised in the English language, and are 
meeting with ample recognition in the great Dictionary edited by Dr. Murray 
at Oxford. 

Of words that seem to have been admitted to full franchise, we may give 
examples in c?trry, toddyveranda^ cheroot, loot, nabob, teapoy, sepoy, cowry ; and 
of others familiar enough to the English ear, though hardly yet received 
into citizenship, compound, hatta, pucka, chowry, baboo, mahout, aya, nautch,* 
West-chop, com])etition-i^;rtZ/a/i, griffiii, &c. But beyond these two classes of 
words, received within the last century or so, and gradually, into half or 
Avhole recognition, there are a good many others, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originated in the adoption of an Indian word, or the modifica¬ 
tion of an Indian proper name. Such words are the three quoted at the 
beginning of these remarks, chintz, calico, gmgham, also shawl, bamboo, pagoda, 
typhoon, "monsoon, mandarin, palanquin,^ &c., and I may mention among 
further examples which may perhaps surprise my readers, the names of three 
of the boats of a man-of-war, viz. the cutter, the jolly-boat, and the dingy, as 
all (probably) of Indian origiii.J Even phrases of a different character— 
slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to be vernacular as well as vulgar 
— e.g. ‘that is the cheese^ ;% or sup])osed to be vernacular and profane— e.g. 
‘I don’t care a dam^X —are in reality, however vulgar they may be, neither 
vernacular nor profane, but phrases turning upon innocent Hindustani 
vocables. 

We proposed also, in our Glossary, to deal with a selection of those 
administrative terms, which are in such familiar and quotidian use as to 
form part of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far as 
possible) to their true origin—a matter on which, in regard to many of the 
words, those who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant—and to follow 
them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in literature. 

A particular class of words are those indigenous terms which have been 
adopted in scientific nomenclature, botanical and zoological. On these Mr. 
liurnell remarks :— 

“The first Indian botanical names were chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Orta (Golloquios, printed at Goa in 1563), C. d'Acosta (Tractado, Burgos, 
1578), and Rhede van Drakenstein {Hortus Malaharicus, Amsterdam, 1682). 
The Malay names were chiefly introduced by Rumphius {Herbarium Am- 


* Naiitck, it may be urged, is admitted to full franchise, being used by so eminent 
a writer lis Mr. Browning. But the fact that his use is entirely misuse, seems to justify 
the classification in the text (see Gloss., s.v.). A like remark applies to compound. See 
for the tremendous fiasco made in its intended use by a most intelligent lady novelist, 
the last quotation s.v. in Gloss. 

t Gloss., s.v, (note p. 659, col. a), contains quotations from the Vulgaf;© of the passage 
in Canticles iii. 9, regarding King ^lomon’s^rrw/aw of Lebanon cedar. I have to thank 
an old friend for jointing out that the word pa/augnifi has, in this passage, received 
solemn sanction by its introduction into the Revised Version. 

X See these words in Gloss. 
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hoinense, completed before 1700, but not published till 1741). The Indian 
zoological terms were chiefly due to Dr. F. Buchanan, at the beginning of 
this century. Most of the N. Indian botanical words were introduced by 
Roxburgh.” 

It has been already intimated that, as the work proceeded, its scope ex- 
])anded somewhat, and its authors found it ex[)edieiit to introduce and trace 
many words of Asiatic origin wliich have disa])j)eared from colloquial use, 
or perhaps never entered it, but which occur in old writers on the East. 
We also judged that it would add to the interest of the work, were we to 
investigate and make out the ])edigree of a variety of geographical names 
which are or have been in familiar use in books on the Indies ; take as 
examples Bombay^ Ma(Jra.% GuanJafuiy Malabar, Moluccas, Zanzibar, Pegu, 
Sumatra, Qailon, Seychelles, Ceylon, Java, Ara, Japmi, Doab, Punjab, &c., 
illustrating these, like every otlnu* class of word, by (piotations given in 
chronological series. 

Other divagations still from the original project will ])robably present 
themselves to those who turn ov(‘r the jwiges of the work, in which we have 
been tempted to introduce sundry subjects wliich ma}' seem liardly to come 
within the scope of such a glossary. 

The words with which we have to do, taking the most extensive view of 
the field, are in fact organic remains depositeil under the Aarious currents 
of external influence that have washed the shores of Imlia during twenty 
centuries and more. Rejecting that derivation of dcphanC^ which would 
connect it with the Ophir trade of Solomon, we find no existing Western 
term traceable to that episode of communication ; but the Greek and Roman 
commerce of the later centuries has hdt its fossils on lioth sides, testifying 
to the intercourse that once subsisted. Agallochnin, carbisus, camphor, 
sandal, 7nusk, nard, pepper {Triirepi, from 8kt. pippali, ‘long jiejiper’), ginger 
(l^iyyi(3€pis, see under Ginger), lac, costus, opal, tnalabathrnm or folinm indicum, 
beryl, sugar (crdKxap, from Skt. sarkara, Prak. sakkara), rice (opvia, but see s.v.), 
Avere products or names, introduced from India to the Greek and Roman 
world, to which may be added a fi*w terms of a dillereiit character, such as 
Bpaxuaves, or Buddhist, ascetics), fi'Xa aayaXiva Kal aaaraiilya 

(logs of teak and shisham), the. adyyapa (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar 
in Gloss.) ; whilst dlnara, dramma, perhaps kastlra (‘tin,’ Kaao-lrepos), kasturl 
(‘musk,’ KaardpLov, pro])erly a ditferent, though analogous animal product), 
and a very few more, have remained in Indian literature as testimony to the 
same intercoursii.t 

The trade and con(pie.sts of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and carried westward, in form more or less corrupted, 
words of Indian origin, some of which have in one way or other become part 
of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the East. Among terms which 
are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, but which had, in some 
shape or other, found their way at an early date into use on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, we may instance bazaar, ca7:ee, hummaul, hHnjaul, gingely, 
safflower, grab, maramuf, dewaun (dogana, douane, &c.). Of others which are 
found in medieA^al literature, either West-Asiatic or European, and which 
still have a place in Anglo-Indian or English vocabulary, Ave may mention 
am6er-gris, chank, junk, jogy, kincoh, kedgeree, fanam, calay, bankshall, mudiliar, 
tindal, cranny. 


* See this word in Gloss. 

t See A. Weber, in Indian Antiquary^ ii. 143 seqq. Most of the other Greek words, 
which ho traces in Sanskrit, are astronomical terms derived from books. 
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The conquests and long occupation of the Portuguese, who by the year 
1640 had established themselves in all the chief ports of India and the East, 
have, as might have been ex])ected, bequeathed a large number of expressions 
to the European nations who have followed, and in great part superseded 
them. We find instances of missionaries and others at an early date who 
had acquired a knowledge of Indian languages, but these were exceptional. 
The natives in contact with the Portuguese learned a bastard variety of the 
language of the latter, which became the lingua franca of intercourse, not 
only between European and native, but occasionally between Europeans of 
different nationalities. This Indo-Portuguese dialect continued to serve such 
purposes down to a late period in the last century, and has in some localities 
survived down nearly to our own day.t The number of peo})le in India 
claiming to be of Portuguese descent was, in the 17th century, very large. 
Bernier, about 1660, says :— 

“For lie (Sultan Shiija’, Aurangzeb’s brother) much courted all those 
Portugal Fathers, Missionaries, that are in that Province. . . . And they 
were indeed capable to serve him, it being certain that in the kingdom of 
Bengale there are to be found not less than eight or nine thousand families 
of Franguisy PortugalSy and these either Natives or Mesticks.” {BernicVy E.T. 
of 1684‘ p. 27.) 

A. Hamilton, whose experience belonged chiefly to the end of the same 
century, though his book was not published till 1727, states ;— 

“Along the Sea>coasts the Portuguese have left a Vestige of their Language, 
tho' much corrupted, yet it is the Language that most Euroimms learn first 
to qualify them for a general Converse witli one another, as well as with the 
different inhabitants of India.” (Preface, p. xii.) 

Lockyer, who published 16 years before Hamilton, also says - 
“This they (the Portugneze) may justly l.)oast, they have established a 
kind of Lingua Franca in all the Sea Ports in India, of great use to other 
Euro'peans, who would find it difficult in many places to be well understood 
without it.” (An Acco^mt of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 286.) 

The early Lutheran Missionaries in the South, who went out for the 
S.P.C.K., all seem to have beg‘* * * § n by learning Portuguese, and in their diaries 
speak of preaching occasionally in Portuguese.]; The foundation of this 
lingua fra7Lca was the Portuguese of the beginning of the 16tli century ; bi;t 
it must have soon degenerated, for by the beginning of the last century 
it had lost nearly all trace of inflexion.§ 

It may from these remarks be easily^ understood how a large number of 


* Varthema, at the very beginning of the 16th century, shows .some acquaintance 
with Malayalam, and introduces pieces of conversation in that language. Before the 
end of the 16th century, printing had been introduced at other places besides Goa, 
and by the beginning of the 17th, several books in Indian languages had been printed 
at Goa, Cochin, and Ambalakkadu.—(A. B.) 

+ “ At Point de Galle, in 1860, I found it in common use, and also, .somewhat later, 
at Calecut.”—(A. B.) 

X See “Notices of Madras and Cuddalore, &c., by the earlier Mi.ssionaries.” Longman, 
1858, See also Maiival, Ac. in Book-Libt, uj/m p. xxxix. Dr Carey, writing 

from Serampore as late as 1800, says that the children of Europeans by native women, 
whether children of English, French, Dutch, or Danes, were all called Portuguese. 
Smith's Life of Carey, 152. 

§ See Note B. at end of Introductory Remarks. “ Mr. Beames remarked some time 
ago that most of the names of places in South India are greatly disfigured in the forms 
used by Europeans. This is because we have adopted the Portuguese orthography. 
Only in this way it can be explained how Kolladam has become Coleroon, Solamandaiam, 
Coromandel, and Tuttukkudi, Tnticarin.*' (A. B.J Mr. Burnell was so impressed with 
the excessive corruption of S. Indian names, that he would hardly ever willingly venture 
any explanation of them, considering the matter all too uncertain. 
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our Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, even if eventually traceable to native 
sources (and especially to Maliratti, or Dravidian originals) have come to 
us through a Portuguese medium, and often bear traces of having passed 
through that alembic. Not a few of these are familiar all over India, but 
the number current in the South is larger still. Some other Portuguese 
words also, though they can hardly be sfiid to be recognized elements in the 
Anglo-Indian colloquial, have been introduced either into Hindustani 
generally, or into that •shade of it which is in use among natives in habitual 
contact with Europeaiis. Of words which are essentially Portuguese, among 
Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, persistent or obsolete, we may quote goglety 
gramy plantainy mustery castCy peon, padrCy niistry or maistryy almyray ayciy cobrUy 
7U0squit0y pomfrety cameezy palmyray still in general use ; picottay rolongy pialy 
fogasSy rmrgosay preserved in the South ; bately hraby foraSy oarty vellard in 
Bombay ; jossy cvmpradorey Iwgnist in the ports of China ; and among more 
or less obsolete terms, il/aor, for a Mahommedan, still surviving under the 
moditied form Moormaiiy in Madras and Ceylon ; Gentoo, still partially kept 
up, I believe, at Madras in ap]ilication to the Telugu language, musteeSy casteeSy 
handeja (‘ a tray ’), Kittysol (‘ an umbrella,^ and this survived ten years ago in 
the Calcutta customs tariff), cuspndorc (‘a spittoon’), and covid (‘a cubit or 
eir). Words of native origin which bear the mark of having come to us 
through the Portuguese may bo illustrated by such as palanquiiiy mnndaririy 
mangelin (a small weight for pearls, kc.) monsoony fyphoo?iy mangoy mangosteeuy 
jack-fruity baitUy cumjy chopy congecy coir, cutchy catamarany cassanaVy nabohy 
avadavaty betely orecuy henzoiriy corgcy copra. A few examples of Hindustani 
words borrowed from the Portuguese are clidbl (‘a key’), bdola (*a port¬ 
manteau’), bdlil(^ii bucket’), martol (‘a hammer’), tauliya (‘a towel,’ Port. 
toallm)y sdhun (‘soap’), hdsan (‘plate’ from Port. bacia)y llldm and nlldm (‘an 
auction’), besides a numl)er of terms used by Lascars on board ship. 

The Dutch language has not contributecl much to our store. The Dutch 
and the English arrived in the Indies contemporaneously, and though both 
inherited from the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs of the Dutch to 
any great extent, except in Ceylon, and even there Portuguese vocables had 
already occu])ied the collo(]uial ground. Pctersilbjy the word in general use 
in English families for ‘parsley,’ ap])ears to be Dutch. An example from 
Ceylon that occurs to memory is bargher. The Dutch admitted people of 
niixt descent to a kind of citizenship, and these were distinguished from 
the pure nativvs by this term, which survives. Burgher in Bengal means ‘a 
rafter,’ properly hargd. A word sj>elt and ])ronounced in the same way had 
again a curiously different application in Madras, where it was a corruption 
of Vadagary the uame given to a tribe in the Nilgherry hills to say nothing 
of Scotland, where Burghers and Antiburghers were Northern tribes (veluti 
Gog et Magog !) which have long been condensed into elements of the United 
Presbyterian Church-! 

Southern India has contributed to the Anglo-Indian stock words that are 
in hourly use also from Calcutta to Peshawur (some of them already noted 
under another cleavage), e.g. betely mangOy jacky cherooty mungoosey pariahy 
handicooty teaky patchareCy chaftyy catechuy tope (‘ a grove ’), cumjy mulbgatawnyy 
congee. Maruooty (a digging tool) is familiar in certain branches of the 


* The nasal termination given to many Indian words, when adopted into European 
use, aa in pafanquin, 7)iandariny &c,, must be attributed mainly to the Portuguese ; but 
it cannot ne entirely due to them. For we find the nasal termination of AchiUy in 
Mahommedan writers (see p. 3), and that of Cochin before the Portuguese time (see 
p. 225), whilst the conversion of Paseiy in Sumatra, inb) Pacemy as the Portuguese call 
it, is already indicated in the Bama of Marco Polo. 
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service, owing to its having long had a place in the nomenclature of the 
Ordnance department. It is Tamil, manvittiy ‘earth-cutter.’ Of some very 
familiar words the origin remains either dubious, or matter only for con¬ 
jecture. Examples are hackery (which arose apparently in Bombay), floricariy 
topaz. 

As to Hindustani words adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and loose for much remark. The habit of intro¬ 
ducing these in English conversation and writing seems to ])revail more 
largely in the Bengal Presidency than in any other, and especially more than 
in Madras, where the variety of diflerent vernacmlars in use has tended to 
make their acquisition by the English less universal than is in the north 
that of Hindustani, which is so much easier to learn, and also to make the 
use in former daj^s of lk)rtuguese, and now of English, by natives in contact 
with foreigJiers, and of Erench about the Fi*ench settlements, very much 
more common than it is elsewhere. It is this bad habit of interlarding 
English with Hindustani phrases which has so often excited the just wrath 
of high English officials, not accustomed to it from their youth, and which 
(e.g.) drew forth in orders the humorous indignation of vSir Charles Naj>ier. 

One peculiarity in this use we may notice, which doubtless exemplifies 
some obscure linguistic law. Hindustajii verbs which are thus used are 
habitually adopted into the quasi-English by converting the inqierative into 
an infinitive. Thus to bwww, to lugoiv, to fooziloiVy to puckaroWy to diivibcoWy 
to sunijoWy and so on, almost ad libitwniy are formed as we have indicated.* 

It is curious to note that several of our most common ado])tions are due to 
what maybe most especially called the Oordoo (or ‘ Oamj) ’ language, 
being terms which the hosts of Chinghiz brought from the steppes of North 
Eastern Asia— e.g. “The old Bukshee is an awful bahaduTy but he keejis a 
first-rate bobachee.’^ That is a sentence which might easily have j)assed 
without remark at an Anglo-Indian mess-table thirty years ago—perhaps 
might be heard still. Each of the outlandish terms embraced in it came from 
the depths of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. Chick (in the sense of a 
cane-blind), darogay oordoo itself, are other exanq)les. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of last 
century, we adopted into partial colloquial use an immense number of terms, 
very many of them Persian or Arabic, belonging to technicalities of revenue 
and other deijartments, and largely borrowed from our Mahomrnedan pre¬ 
decessors. Malay has contributed some of our most familiar expressions, 
owing partly to the ceasele.8s rovings among the Eastern coasts of the 
Portugue.se, through whom a part of these reached us, and partly doubtless 
to the fact that our early dealings and the sites of our early factories lay 
much more on the shores of the Eastern Archipelago than on those of 
Continental India. Paddyy godowriy compouruly bankshally rattariy duriariy 
a-mucky prowy and cadjariy junky crease, are some of these. It is true that 
several of them may be traced eventually to Indian originals, l)ut it seems 
not the less certain that we got them through the Malay, just as we got words 
already indicated through the Portuguese. 

We used to have a very few words in French form, such as boutique and 
mort-de-chien. But these two are really distortions of Portuguese words. 

A few words from China have settled on the Indian shores and been 
adopted by Anglo-India, but most of them are, I think, names of fruits or 


* The first five examp)les will l^e found in Gloss. Bando, is imperative of band-nd, 
* to fabricate ’; laydoof layd-iid, ‘to lay alongside/ ; surnjhdo, of samjhd-ndy ‘to cause 
to understand/ &c. 
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other products which have been imported, such as loquot^ leechee, chow-chow^ 
cumquat^ ginseng, Szc. and (recejiily) jinrickshaw. For it must be noted that 
a considerable proportion of words much used in Chinese ports, and often 
ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as mandarin, junk, choj), •pagoda, and (as I 
believe) typhoon (though this is a word much debated) are not Chinese at all, 
but words of Indian languages, or of Malay, which have been precipitated in 
Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within lUy own earliest memory Spanish dollars were current in England 
at a specified value if they bore a stamp from tlie English mint. And 
similarly there are certain English words, often obsolete in Europe, which 
have received in India currency with a special stamp of meaning; whilst 
in other cases our language has formed in India new compounds applicable 
to new objects or shades of meaning. To one or other of these classes belong 
outcry, buggy, home, interloper, rogue (-elephant), tiffin, furlough, elk, roundel 
(‘ an umbrella,’ obsolete), pish-pash, earth-oil, hog-deer, flying-fox, garden-house, 
musk-rat, nor-wester, iron-wood, long-drawers, harking-deer, custard-apple, grass- 
cutter, &c. 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less violent, of Oriental words 
and phrases which have put on an English mask. Such are maund, fooVs 
rack, hearer, cot, hoy, helly-hand, Pejumg-la'ivyer, huckshaw, goddess (in the 
Malay region, representing Malay gddls, ‘ a maiden ’), compound, college- 
pheasant, chopper, summer-head,'*' eagle-wood, jackass-copoX, hohhery, Upper Roger 
(used in a correspondence given by Dalrymple, for Yuva Raja, the 
King,’ or Caesar, of Indo-Chinese monarchies), Isle-d-Bats (for Allahabad or 
Ilahdbdz as the natives often call it), hohson-jobson (see Preface), St. John*s. 
The last proper name has at least three applications. There is “St. John’s” 
in Guzerat, viz. Sanjdn, the landing-])lace of the Parsee immigration in tho 
8th century ; there is another “St. John’s” which is a corruption of Shang- 
Chuang, the name of that island ott* the southern coast of China whence the 
pure and ardent spirit of Francis Xavier fled to a better world : there is the 
group of “St. John’s Islands” near Singapore, the chief of which is properly 
Ynlo-Sikajang. 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted and 
adopted as Hindustani by the natives with whom we have to do, such as 
simkin, port-shrdb, hrandy-pdni, apll, rasld, tunilet (a tumbler), (‘glas.s, 
for drinking vessels of sorts), rail-ghdrt, lumher-ddr, jail-khdna, hottle-khdna, 
huggy-khdna, ‘et omne <piod exit in’ khdna, including gymkhdna, a very 
modern concoction (q.v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a wliole, Jiowever considerable the philological 
interest attaching to it, there is no disputing the truth of a remark with 
which Burnell’s fragment of intended introduction concludes, and the appli¬ 
cation of which goes beyond the limit of those words which can be considered 
to have ‘ accrued as additions to the English language ’: “ Considering the 
long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that the additions which have 
thus accrued to the English language are, from the intellectual standpoint, of 
no intrinsic value. Nearly all the borrowed words refer to material facts, 
or to peculiar customs and stages of society, and, though a few of them 
furnish allusions to the penny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas.” 

It is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words that come within 
the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dilemma, or bifurcation, 
i.e, on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and in themselves 


* This is in the Bombay ordnance nomenclature for a large umbrella. It represents 
the Port, sombrero ! 
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entirely diverse. In such cases it may be that, though the use of the word 
originated from one of the sources, the existence of the otlier has invigorated 
that use, and contributed to its eventual diffusion. 

An example of this is boy^ in its application to a native servant. To this 
application have contributed both the old English use of boy (analogous to 
that of pueVf garpoUy Knabe) for a camp-servant, or for a slave, and the Hindi- 
Maratlii bhoi, the name of a caste which has furnislied palanquin and 
umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in India. The habitual 
use of the word by the Portuguese, for many years before any English 
influence had touched the shores of India (e.g. hdy de sombrero^ b6y d^aguoa, 
bdy de palanquy\ shows that the earliest source was the Indian one. 

Coolyy in its application to a carrier of burdens, or performer of inferior 
labour, is another example. The most probable origin of this is from a nomen 
gentile, that of the Kalis, a hill-people of Guzerat and the Western Ghats 
(compare the origin of slave). But the matter is perj)lexed by other facts 
which it is difficult to connect with this. Thus, in S. India, there is a Tamil 
word kali, in common use, signifying ‘daily hire or wages,’ vhich H. H. 
Wilson regards as the true origin of the word which we call coaly. Again, 
both in Oriental and Osmali Turkish, kol is a word for a slave, and in the 
latter also there is kfdeh, ‘a male slave, a l)ondsman,’ KItol is, in Tibetan 
also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Tank, for a reservoir of water, we are apt to derive without hesitation, 
from staynum, whence Sp. estanc, old Fr. estang, old Eng. and Lowland Scotch 
stank, Port, tanque, till we find that the word is regarded by the Portuguese 
themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony to the existence 
of tdnkd ill Guzerat and Rajputana as an indigenous word, and with a 
plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Veranda lias been confidently derived by some etymologists (among others 
by M. Defremdry, a distinguished scholar) from the JNirs. baraniada, ‘a pro¬ 
jection,’ a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed hardly a possible one, but 
has been treated by Mr. Beanies (who was evidently unacijuainted with the 
facts that do make it hardly possible) with inap})ropriate derison, he giving 
as the unquestionable original a Sanskrit word baranda, ‘a i>ortico.’ On this 
Burnell has observed that the word does not belong to the ohhu' Sanskrit, 
but is only found in comparatively modern Works. Be that as it may, it 
need not be doubted that the word veranda, as used in England and France, 
was imported from India, i.e. from the u.sage of Europeans in India ; but it 
is still more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite indej^endent of either Sairtkrit or Persian, in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and the manner in which it occuis in the very earliest narrative 
of the Portuguese adventure to India {Uateiro do Viageni de Vasco da Ganm, 
written by one of the exj^edition of 1497), confirmed by the Hispano-Arabic 
vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala, printed in 1505, jireclude the pos.sibility of 
its having been adopted by the Portuguese from intercourse with India. 

Matigrove, John Crawfurd tells us, has been adopted from the Malay 
manggi-manggi, ajiplied to trees of the genus Rhizophora, But we learn from 
Oviedo, writing early in the sixteenth century, that the name mangle was 
applied uy the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the same, or a kindred 
genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle is undoubtedly the 
parent of the French manglier, and not improbably therefore of the English 
form mangrove.^ 


* Mr. Skeat’s Etym. Diet, does not contain mangrove, [It will be found in his Coiidse 
Etymological Diet, ed. 1901.] 
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The words hearer, rmte, cotwal, partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 

Before concluding, a word should be said as to the orthography used in 
the Glossary. 

My intention has been to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular, or, if you will, vulgar quasi-English spellings, 
whilst the Oriental words, from which the headings are derived or corrupted, 
are set forth under precise transliteration, the system of which is given in a 
following “Nota Bene.” When using the words and names in the course of 
discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been consistent in sticking either 
always to the popular or always to the scientific spelling, and I can the better 
understand why a German critic of a book of mine, once upon a time, re¬ 
marked upon the etwas schwankende yulische Orthographie. Indeed it is 
difficulty it never will for me be possible, in a book for popular use, to adhere 
to one system in this matter without the assumption of an ill-fitting and 
repulsive pedantry. Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I 
once advocated adhesion, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific 
precision in transliteration, I feel much more inclined than formerly to 
.sympathise with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maclagan, who 
have always favoured a large and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when I see otlier good and able friends following the 
scientific Will-o’-the-Wisp into siuh bogs as the use in English composition of 
npdhi and jangal, and verandah —nay, I have not only heard of hagl, but 
have recently seen it—instead of the good English words ‘sepoy,’and ‘jungle,’ 

* veranda,’ and ‘ buggy,’ my dread of pedantic usage becomes the greater.* 

For the spelling of Mahratta^ Mahratti, I suppose I must apologize (though 
something is to be said for it), Marathi having established itself as orthodox. 


NOTE A.—LIST OF GLOSSARIES. 


1. Appended to the Roteiro de Vaaco 
<ia Gama (see Book-list, p. xliii.) is a 
V'ocabulary of 138 Portuguese words with 
their corresponding word in the Lingua 

Calicut, i.e. in Malayalam. 

2. Appended to the Voyages, &c., du 
.Sieur de la Boullaye-le-Gouz (Book-list, 
p. xxxii.), ia an Implication, de idusieurs 
mots dont Vintelligence est n§cessaire an* 
Lecteur (pp. 27). 

3. Fryer’s New Account (Book-list, 
p. xxxiv.) has an Index Explanatory, in¬ 
cluding Proper Names, Names of Things, 
and Names of Persons (12 pages). 

4. “Indian Vocabulary, to which is 
prefixed the Forms of Impeachment.” 
12mo. Stockdale, 1788 (pp. 136). 


5. “An Indian Gloaeary, consisting of 
some Thousand Words and Forms com¬ 
monly used in the East Indies .... ex¬ 
tremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with Ease and Quickness the 
Language of that Country.” By T. T. 
Robarts, Lieut., &:c., of the 3rd Regt. 
Native Infantry, E.I. Printed for Mur¬ 
ray & Highley, Fleet Street, 1800. 12mo. 
(not paged). 

6. “A Dictionary of Mohammedan 

Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, 
Hindoo, and other w'ords used in the East 
Indies, with full explanations, the leading 
word used in each article l)eing printed in 
a new Nustaluk Type,” &c. By S. 
Rousseau. Ix>ndon, 1802. 12mo. (pp. 

lxiv.-287). Also 2nd ed. 1805. 


* ‘ Buggy ’ of course is not an Oriental word at all, except as adopted from us by 
Orientals. I call sepoy, jungle, and veranda, good English words ; and so I regard them, 
just as good as alligator, or hurricane, or canoe, or Jerusalem artichoke, or cheroot. What 
would my friends think of spelling these in English books as alagarto, and huracan^ 
and canoa, and gimsole, and shurut(u t 
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7. OlOBsary }irepared for the Fifth 
Report (see Book-hst, p. xxxiv.), by Sir 
Qhaxlea Wilkins. This is dated in the 
preface “E. I. House, 1813.” The copy 
used is a Parliamentary reprint, dated 
1830. 

8. The Folio compilation of the Bengal 
Regulations, published in 1828-29, con¬ 
tains in each volume a Glossarial Index, 
based chiefly upon the Glossary of Sir C. 
Wilkins. 

9. In 1842 a preliminary “Glossary of 
Indian Terms/’ dniwn up at the E. 1. 
House by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 4to, un¬ 
published, with a blank column on each 
page “for Suggestions and Addition^,” 
was circulated in India, intended as a 
basis for a comprehensive official Glossary. 
In this one the words are entered in the 
vulgar spelling, as they occur in the docu¬ 
ments. 

10. Ihe only important result of the 
circulation of No. 9. was “Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A—J.” By H. M. Elliot, Esq., Berifpil 
Civil Service. Agra, 1845, 8vo. (pp. 447). 

This remarkable work has been revise(l, 
re-arranged, and re-edited, with additions 
from Elliot’s notes and other sources, by 
Mr. John Beames, of the Bengal (’ivil 
Service, under the title of “Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 
Races of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of” (the 
above). 2 vols. 8vo, Triibner, ]8i)9. 

11. To “ Morley’s Analytical Digest of 

all the Reported Cases Decided in the 
Supremo Courts of .Judicature in India,” 
Vol. I., 1850, there is apjiended a 

“Glo.ssary of Native Terms used in the 
Text” (pp. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 

(Book-list, p. xlvi.), there is a Glossary of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in douVde 
eolurans). 

13. “The Zillah Dictionary in the 
Roman character, explaining the Various 
Words used in Business in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of the Madras 
Civil Service, &c. Madras, 1852. Imp. 
8vo. (pp. 132). 

14. “A Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue .Terms, and of Useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents, relating to 
the Administration of the Government of 
British India, from the Arabic, Persian, 
HinditstfCnl, Sanskrit, Hindi, BengilH, 
Uriyil, Mariithf, Guzar^thf, Telugu, Kar- 
niita, Tdmil, Mayak^lam, and other lan¬ 
guages. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Boden Professor, &c.” London, 1855. 
4to. (pp. 585, besides copious Index). 


15. A'Useful folio Glossary published by 
Government at Calcutta between 1860 and 
1870, has been used by me and is quoted in 
the present Gloss. as “CalcuttaGlossary.” 
But I have not been able to trace it again 
so as to give the proper title. 

16. Ceylonese Vocabulary. See Book¬ 
list, p. xxxi. 

17. “Kachahri Technicalities, or A 

Glossary of Terms, Rural, Official, and 
General, in Daily Use in the Courts of 
Law, and in Illustration of the ''J’enures, 
Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of 
Hindustan.” By Patrick Camegy, Com¬ 
missioner of Rai Bareli, Oudh. 8vo. 2nd 
ed. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 361). 

18. “ A Glossary of Indian Terms, 
containing many of ihc most important 
and Useful Indian Words Designed for 
the Use of Officers of Revenue and Judi¬ 
cial Practitioners and Students.” Madras, 
1877. 8vo. (pp. 255). 

19. “A Glossary of Reference on Sub¬ 
jects connected with the Far East ” 
((’hina and Japan). By H. A. Giles. 
Hong-Kong, 1878, 8vo. (]>p. 182). 

20. “Glossary of Vernacular Terms 

used in Official Correspondence in the 
Province of Assam.” Bhillong, 1879. 
(Pamphlet). 

21. “Anglo-Indian Dictionary. A 

Glossary of such Indian Terms used in 
English, and such English (jr other loon- 
Indian terms as have obtained special 
meanings in India.” By George Cliflford 
Whitworth, Bombay Civil Service. 
London, 8vo, 1885 (pp. xv.—350). 

Also the following minor Glossaries con¬ 
tained in Books of Travel or History :— 

22. In “Cambridge’s Account of the 
War in India,” 1761 (Book-list, p. xxx.) ; 
23. In “Grose’s Voyage,” 1772 (Book¬ 
list, p. XXXV.); 24. In Carraccioli’s “ Life 
of Clive” (Book-list, p. xxx.); 25. In 
“Bp. Heber’s Narrative” (Book-list, 
p. xxxvi.); 26. In Herklot’s “Qanoon-e- 
Islam (Book-list, p. XXXV.) ; (27. In 
“Verelst’s View of Bengal,” 1772; 28. 
“ The**Malayan Words in English,” by 
C. P. G. Scott, reprinted from the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society: Now 
Haven, 1897; 29. “Manual of the Ad¬ 
ministration of the Madras Presidency,” 
Vol, III. Glossary, Madras, 1893. The 
name of the author of this, the most valu¬ 
able book of the kind recently published 
in India, does not a])pear upon the title- 
page. It i.9 believed to bo the work of 
G. 1). Macleane; 30. A useful Glossary of 
Malayrdarn words will be found in Logan, 
“Manual of Malabar.”] 
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NOTE B.--THE INDO-PORTUGUESE PATOIS 


(By a. C. Burnell.) 

The phonetic changes of Indo-Portiiguese are few. F is substituted for p; 
whilst the accent varies according to the race of the speaker.* The vocabulary 
varies, as regards the intiWuction of native Indian terms, from the same 
cause. 

Grammatically, this dialect is very singular : 

1. All traces of genders are lost— e.(j. 5. The pronouns still preserve some 

wo find sua povo (Mat. i. 21); sua tmui.e inflexions: AV, mi; nos, nossotros; minha, 

(Id. i. 23); sua jUho {\d. i. 25); sua lilhos nossos, Ac.; tu, ti, vossotros ; tua, vnS' 

(Id. ii. 1§) ; sua of/ios (Acts, ix. 8) ; o dias sos; E(le, ella, eUotros^ dies, sua, suas, 

(Mat. ii. 1); o in/ (id. ii. 2); hum voz lo, la. 

oanV/o (Id. ii.'18). 6. The verb substantive is (present) 

2. In the plural, .s is rarely added ; gene- tem, (pa.st) timha, and (subjunctive) .se/a. 

rally, the plural is the same as the sin- 7. Verbs are conjugated by adding, for 

gular. the present, t(^ to the only form, viz., the 

3. The genitive is expressed by de, infinitive, which loses its final r. Thus, 

which is not combined with the article— U j'alla ; tc faze ; tr vi. The past is formed 

eay. cou/orme de <> tnupo (Mat. ii. Id); by addingya— e.^. ja falla; ja ollta. The 

iJepois dr () mode (Id, ii. 19). future is formed by adding ser. To express 

4. The definite article is unchanged in the infinitive, per is added to the Portu- 

iho plural; como o discipulos (Act.s, i.\. gneso infinitive deprived of its r. 

19). 

* Unfortunately, the translatcjrs of the Indo-P(»rtuguese New Testament have, as 
much as possible, preserved the Portuguese orthograj)hy. 



NOTA BENE 

IN THE USE OF THE GLOSSARY 


(A.) The dates attaclied to quotations are not always quite consistent. In 
beginning the compilation, the dates given were those of the 'puhlication 
quoted ; but as the date of the composition^ or of the use of the word in 
question, is often much earlier tlian the date of the book or the edition in 
which it ap])ears, the system was changed, and, where possible, the date 
given is that of the actual use of the word. But obvious doubts may some¬ 
times rise on this point. 

Tlie dates of puhlication of the works quoted will be found, if required, 
from the Book List, following tliis Nota hene. 


(B.) The system of transliteration used is substantially the same as that 
modification of Sir William Jones’s which is used in Shakespear’s Hindustani 
Dictiunarif, But— 

Tlie first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed by (.9), and, as in 
Wilson’s Glossary, no distinction is marked between the Indian aspirated A, 
and the Arabic gutturals kh^ gh. Also, in words transliterated from Arabic, 
the sixteenth letter of tlie Arabic alphabet is expressed by (0. Tliis is the 
same type that is used f(jr the cerebral Indian (f). Though it can hardly give 
rise to any confusion, it would have been better to mark them by distinct 
types. The fact is, tliat it was wished at first to make as few demands as 
possible for distinct types, and, having begun so, change could not be made. 

The fourth letter of the Arabic alphabet is in several cases represented 
by (ih) when Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is pronounced as (s). 

Also, in some of Mr. Burnell’s transliterations from S. Indian languages, 
he has used (r) for the peculiar Tamil hard (r), elsewhere (r), and (7) for the 
Tamil and Malayiilam (k) when preceded and followed by a vowel. 
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LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS 
QUOTED IN THE GLOSSARY 


Abdallatif. Relation de VEgypte. See 

De Sacy, Silvestre. 

Abel-R4musat. Nouveau x Arranges Asia- 
tiques. 2 vpls. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

Abreu, A., de. Desc. de Malaca, from the 
Parnaso Pui'tuyncz. 

Abulghazi. H. des Moguls et des Tatarcs, 
ar Aboul Ghazi, with French transl. 
y Baron Dosmaisons. 2 vols. 8vo. St. 
Petersb., 1871. 

Academy, The. A Weekly Review, &c. 
London. 

Acosta, Christ. Tractado do las Drogas y 
Medecinas do las Indias Orientales. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

-E. Hist. Kerum a Soc. Jesu in 

Oriente gestarum. Paris, 1572. 

-Joseph de. Natural and Moral 

History of the Indies, E.T. of Edward 
Grimstone, 1604. Edited for TIak. Soc. 
by C. Markham. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adams, Francis. Names of all Minerals, 
Plants, and Animals described by the 
Greek authors, &c. (Being a Suppl. to 
Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon.) 

Aelian. Claudii Aoliiini, De Natura Ani* 
maliurn, Libri XVII. 

Ain. Ain-iAkbari, The, by Abul Fazl 
’Allarai, tr. from the orig. Persian by 
H. Blochmann, AI.A. Calcutta. 187J. 
Vol. i. ; [vols. ii. and iii. translated by 
Col. H. S. Jarrett; Calcutta, 1891-94]. 

The MS. of the remainder disa})peared 
at Mr. Bhjchmatin’s lamented death in 
1878; a deplorable loss to Oriental 
literature. 

-(Orig.). The same. Edited in the 

original Persian by H. Bkxjbmann, 
M.A, 2vol.s, 4to. Calcutta, 1872. Both 
these wore printed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

AitchiflOn, C. U. Collection of Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to 
India and Neighbouring Countries, 8 vols. 
8vo. 'Revised ed., Calcutta, 1876-78. 

Ajaib-al-Hind. See Menrellles. 

Albirdnl. Chronology of Ancient Nations 
E.T. by Dr. C. E. Sachau (Or. Transl. 
Fund). 4to. 1879. 


Alcala, Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
Arauigo en letra Castellana. Salamanca, 
1505. 

Ali Baba, Sir. Twenty-one Days in India, 
being the Tour of (by G. Aberigh 
Mackay). London, 1880. 

[Ali, Mrs Meer Hassan, Observations on the 
Mussulmauns of India. 2 vols. London, 
1832. 

[Allardyce, A. The City of Sunshine. 

Edinburgh. 3 vols. 1877. 

[Allen, B. C. Monograph on the Silk Cloths 
of Assam. Shillong, 1899.] 

Amari. I Diplomi Arabi del R. Archivio 
Fiorontino. 4to. Firenze, 1863. 
Anderson, Philip, A.M. The English in 
Western India, &c. 2nd ed. Revised. 
18,56. 

Andriesz, G. Bcschrijving der Royzon, 
4to. Amsterdam, 1670. 

Angria Tulagee. Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Arch-Pyrate. London, 
1750. 

Annaes Maritimoa. 4 vols. 8vo. Lisbon, 
1S40-44. 

Anquetil du Perron. Le Zendavesta. 
3 vols. Discours Prelimiuaire, &c. (in 
first vol.). 1771. 

Aragor Chronicle of King James of. 

E.T. by the late John Forster, M.P, 
2 vols. im}). 8vo. [London, 1883.] 
Arbuthnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Munro, prefixed to ed. of his Minutes. 
2 vols. 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archivo Portuguez 
Oriental. A valuable and interesting 
collection published at Nova Goa, 185/ 

se^/r/. 

Archivio Btorico Italiano. 

The quotations are from two articles 
in the Appendice to the early volumes, 
viz.: 

(1) Relazione di Leonardo da Ca’ 

Masser sopra il Comraercio 
dei Portoghesi nell’ India 
(1506). Ami. Tom. 11. 1845. 

(2) Ijettere di Giov. da Empoli, e 

la Vita di Esso, scritta da 
suo zio (1530). App. Tom. III. 
1846. 
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Arnold, Edwin. The Light of Asia (as told 
in Verse by an Indian Buddhist). 1879. 

Assemani, Joseph Simonius, Syrus Maro- 
nita. Bibliot heca Orientalis (Jleinontino- 
Vaticana. 3 vols. in 4, folio, flomae, 
1719-17*28. 

Ayeen Akbery. By this spelling are dis¬ 
tinguished (juotations from the tr. of 
Francis (ilad win, first published at Cal¬ 
cutta in 1783. Most of the quotations 
are from the London edition, 2 vols. 4to. 
1800. 

Baber. Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Mu- 
humrned Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. 
, . . Translated ]>artly by the late John 
Le 3 ’deri, Es<(., M.Il., partly h}’ William 
Erskine, Es(j., &c. London and Edinb., 
4to. 1821). 

Baboo and other Talcs, descriptive of 
Society in India. Smith & Elder. 
London, 183-1. (By Augustus Prinsop, 
B.C.S., a brother of James and H. 
Thoby IVinsep.) 

Bacon, J*. First Impressions of Hindustan. 
2 vols. 1837. 

Baden Powell. Punjab Handbook, vol. ii. 

Manufactures and Arts. Lahore, 1872. 

Bailey, iN’athan. hhtlvn. BrUannivion^ 
or a more Coinpleat Universal Et^unol. 
English Diet. «fec. The whole Kevis’d 
and lnq>rov’d by N. 13,, <lnX 6 Ao 70 S. 
Foli(u 1730. 

Baillie, N. B. E, Digest of Moohuinmudan 
Law ap]»lied by Briti.sh Courts in India. 
2 vols. 1805-39. 

Baker, iMom. of Gen. Sir W. E., K.E., 
K.C.B. Privately printed. 188*2. 

Balbi, Gasparo. Viaggio dell’ Indio Ori- 
entali. l‘2mo. Venctia, 1590. 

Baldaeus, P. Of this writer Burnell u.sed 
the Dutch ed., F^aauwkeurigc Buschry- 
vinge van Malabar eu Choromandol, 
folio, 1672, and-Ceylon, folio, 167*2. 

1 have used the German ed., contain¬ 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wahrhaftigo 
Ausfnhrliche Bo.schreibung der beruhm- 
ten Ost-lndischen Kusteri Malabar und 
Coromandel, als aucli dor Insel Zeylon 
. . . benebst ciner . . . Entdockung 
der Abgdterey der Ost-lndischen Hoy¬ 
den, . . . Folio. Amsterdam, 1672. 

Baldelli-Boni. storia del Milione. 2 vols. 
Firenze, 18*27. 

Baldwin, Cspt. J. H. I^argo and Small 
Game of Bengal and the N.W. Pro¬ 
vinces of India. 1876. 

Balfour, Dr. E. Cyclopaedia of India. 
[3rd ed. London, 1885.] 

[Ball, J. 1). 'I'hing.s (.’hinose, being Notes 
on various Subjects connected with 
China. 3rd od. London, 1900. 

Ball, V. Jungle Life in India, or the 
Journeys and Journals of an Indian 
Geologist. London, 1880.] 

Banarus, Narrative of Insurrection at, in 
1781. 4to. Calcutta, 1782. Reprinted 
at Roorkee, 1853. 


Bdnyan Tree, The. A Poem. Printed for 
private circulation. Calcutta, 1856. 

(The author was Lt.-Col. R. A. Yule, 
9th Lancers, who fell before Delhi, 
June 19, 1857.) 

Barbaro; losafa. Viaggio alia Tana, &c. 
In JiamKsio, tom. ii. Also E.T. by 
W. Thomas, CJerk of Council to King 
Edward VI,, embraced in Travels to 
Tana and Persia, Hak. Soc., 1873. 

N.B.—It is impossible to discover 
from Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Pre¬ 
face whether this was a reprint, or 
printed from an unpublished MS. 

Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire G^ogr. 
Hist, et Litter, do la Perse, &c. Ex¬ 
trait . . . de Ya(iout. ParC. B. de M. 
Large 8 vo. Paris, 1861. 

Barbosa. A Description of the (Joasts of 
E. Africa and Malabar in the beginning 
of the 16tli century. By Duarte Bar¬ 
bosa. Transl. &c., by Hon. H. E. J. 
Stanley. Hak. Soo. , 1866. 

-Lisbon Ed. Livro de Duarte 

Barbosa. Being No. Vll. in Collec^ao 
do Noticias para a Historia e Geogratia, 
&c. Publ. })ola Academia Real das 
Scicncias, tomo ii. Lisboa, 1812. 

-Also in tom. ii, of Ranmsio. 

Barretto. Kel.Mtion do la Province de 
Malabar. Fr. tr. 8 vo. Paris, 1646. 

Originally i>'d). in Italian. Roma, 1645.. 

Barros, Joao do. Decadas de Asia, Dos 
feitos (jue os Portuguezes fizeram na 
Compiista o Descubrimerito das Terras e 
Mares do Orientc. 

Most of the quotations are taken from 
the edition in 12 mo., Lisboa, 1778, 
issued along with Couto in 24 vols. 

The first Decad w'as originally printed 
in 155*2, the 2nd in 1553,,the 3rd in 1563, 
the 4th as completed by Lavanha in 
1613 (Barbosa-Machado, Bibl. Lusit. ii. 
pp. 606 607, as corrected by Figanicre, 
JJihliogr, Hist. Port. p. 169). A. B. 

In .some of Burnell’s quotations he 
uses the 2nd ed. of Decs. i. to iii. 
(1628), and the 1st ed. of Dec. iv. (1613). 
In these there is apparently no division 
into chapters, and 1 have transferred 
the references to the edition of 1778, 
from which all my own quotations are 
made, whenever I could identify the 
passages, having myself no convenient 
access to the older editions. 

Barth, A. Les Religions do I’lnde. Paris, 
1879. 

Also l^nglish translation by Rev. T. 
Wood. Tr'ibner’s Or. Series. 1882. 

Bastian, Adolf, Dr. Die Vblker des Oest- 
lichen Asien, Studion und Reisen. 8 vo. 
Leipzig, 1866—-Jena, 1871. 

Beale, Rev. Samuel. Travels of Fah-hian 
and Snng-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims from 
(’hina to India. Smj 8vo. 1869. 

Beames, John. CompaiiitiveGraxxunar of 

the Modern Aryan Languages of India 
&c. 3 vols. 8 vo. 187^-79. 

- See also in List of Glossaries. 
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Beatson, Lt.-Col. A. View of the Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun. 4to. Loudon, 1800. 

[Belcher, Capt. Sir E. Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Ramarang, during the 
years 1843-46, em})loyQd surveying the 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
2 vols. London, 1846.] 

Bellew, H. W. Journal of a Political 

Mission to Afghanistan in 1857 under 
Major Lumsden. 8vo. 1862. 

-[The Races of Afghanistan, being A 

Brief Account of the I’rincipal Nations 
inhabiting that Country. Calcutta and 
London, 1880.] 

Belon, Pierre, du Mans. Lcs Observations 

do Plvsievrs Singularitds ot Choses 
raemorables, trouuces en Crecc, Asie, 
Tudce, Egypte, Arabic, kc. Bin. 4to. 
Paris, 1554. 

Bengal, Descriptive Ethnology of, by Col. 
K. T. Dalton. Folio. Calcutta, 1872. 

Bengal Annual, or Literary Keepsake, 
1831-32. 

Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1818. 'riiis 
was 1 believe an e.xtendod edition of Dc 
Kozario's ‘Corni)lctc Moninnental Regis¬ 
ter,’ Calcutta, 1815. But I have not 
been able to recover trace of the book. 

Benzoni, CirOlamo. ’I'he Travels of, 
(1542-56), orig. Venice, 1572. Tr. and ed. 
by Admiral W, 11. Smyth, Hak. Boc. 
1857. 

[Bemcastle, J. Voyage to China, includ¬ 
ing a Visit to the Bombay Presidency. 
2 vols. liondon, 1850.] 

Beschi, Padre. AVy Qooroo Paramarttan. 

[Beveridge, 11. The District of Bakarganj, 
its History and Statistics. London, 1876.] 

Bhotan and the Hi.story of the Dooar War. 
By Surgeon Rennie, M.D. 1866. 

Bird’s Guzerat. Tlie Political and Statisti¬ 
cal History of (Rizerat, tran.sl. from the 
Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan. Or. 
Tr. Fund. 8vo. 1835. 

Bird, Isiibella (now Mrs. Bishop). The 
Golden Chersonese, and the Way 
Thither. 1883. 

Bird’s Japan. Unbeaten Trnck.s in J. by 
Isabella B. 2 vols. 1880. 

Bird wood (Sir) George, C.S.I., M.D. The 
Industrial Arts of India. 1880. 

[-Report on The Old Records of the 

India Office, with Supplementary Note 
and Appendices. Second Reprint. 
London, 1891. 

^-and Fo.stcr, W. The Fir.st Letter 

Book of the East India Company, 
1600-19. London, 1893.] 

[Blacker, Lt.-Col. V. Memoir of the British 
Army in India in 1817-19. 2 vols. 

London, 1821. 

[Blanford, W. T. The Fauna of British 
India : Mammalia. London, 1888-91. 

Blumentritt, Ferd. Vocabular einzelner 
Ausdriicke iind Redensarten, welche 
dem Spaniechen der Philippinschen In- 


seln eigenthiiralich sind. Druck voii Dr. 
Karl Pickert in Leitmeritz. 1882. 

Bluteau, Padre D. Raphael. Vocabulario 
Portuguez Jjatino, Aulico, Anatomico, 
Architectonico, (and so on to Zoologico) 

. . . Li.‘<boa, 1712-21. 8 vols. folio, with 
2 vols. of Supplemento, 1727-28. 

Bocarro. Decada 13 da Historia da India, 
cornposta por Antonio B. (Published by 
the Ko 3 ’^al Academy of Lisbon). 1876. 

Bocarro. Detailed Kei>ort (Portuguese) 
upon the Portuguese Forts and Settle¬ 
ments in India, MS. tran^^cript in Indm 
Office. Geog. Dept, from B.M. Sloano 
MSS. No. 197, fob 172 .mjrj. Date 1644. 

Bocharti Hierozoicon. In vol. i. of Opera 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temples and Elephants. 1884. 

Bogle. See Markham’s Tibet. 

Boileau, A. H. E. (Bengal Engineers). 
Tour through the Western States of 
Rajwara in 1835. 4to, Calcutta, 1837. 

Boldensele, Gulielmus do. Itinerarium 
in the Thcsavnui of Coiunlus, 1604. v. 
))t. ii. }*. 95, also in ed. of .same by 
liusnfuje^ 1725, iv. 337 ; and by C. L. 
Grotefend in Zcitschrljt des Histor. 
Veroins ftir Nieder Sachsen, Jahrgang 
1852. Hannover, 1855. 

Bole Pongis, by H. M. Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1851. 

Bombay. A Description of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist. Account of the 
Transactions between the English and 
I’ortuguese concerning it, from the 
year 1661 to the ]>rosent time. 12mo. 
Printed in the year 1724. 

[Bond, E. A. Speeches of the Manager and 
('ounsel in the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
4 vols. London, 1859-61.] 

Bongarsii, Gesta Dei der Francos. Folio. 
Haiuwiao, 1611. 

Bontius, Jacobi B. Hist. Natural et Medic. 
Iridiae Orientalis Libri Sc.v. Printed 
with Piao, q.v. 

[Bose, S, The Hindoos as they are: A 
De.scription of the Manners, Customs, 
and Inner Life of Hindoo Society in 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1881. 

Bosquejo da.s Possessoes, &c. See p. 809i'a 

[Boswell, J. A. C. Manual of the Nellore 
Di.strict. Madras, 1887.] 

Botelho, Simao. Tombo do Estado da 
India. 15,54. Forming a part of the 
Subsidios, q.v. 

Bourchier, Col. (Sir George). Eight 
Months’ Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. 8vo. London, 1858. 

Bowring, Sir John. The Kingdom and 
People of Siam. 2 vols. 8vo. 1857. 

Boyd, Hugh. The Indian Observer, with 
Life, Letters, &c. By L. D. Campbell. 
London, 1798. 

Briggs, H. Cities of Gujarashtra; their 
Topography and History Illustrated, 
4to. Bombay, 1849. 
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Bxte'i Firtelita. H. of the Rise of the [Busteed, H. E. Echoes of Old Calcutta. 
Iftahomedan Power in India. Trans- 8rd ed. Calcutta, 1857. 


lated from the Orig. Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Firishta. By John Briggs, Lieut- 
Col. Madras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 1829. 

[Brinclonan, A. The Rifle in Cashmere: A 
Narrative of Shooting Expeditions. 
London, 1862.] 

Brooks, T. Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
&c., in East India. Small 4to. 1752. 
Broome, Capt. Arthur. Hist, of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Army. 8 vo. 
1850. Only vol. i. published. 

Broughton, T. D. Letters written in a 
Mahratta Camp during the year 1809. 
4to. 1813. [New ed. London, 1892.] 
Bruce’s Annals. Annals of the Honourable 
E. India Company. (1600-1707-8.) By 
John Bruce, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 3 vols. 
4to. 1810. 

Brugseh Bey (Dr. Henry). Hist, of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs from the Monu¬ 
ments. E.T. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1881. 

Buchanan, Claudius, D.D. Christian Re¬ 
searches in Asia. 11th ed. 1819. 
Originally pubd. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. The Fishes of 
the Canges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 

r-Also Eastern India. 

[Buchanan, Dr. Francis (afterwards Hamil¬ 
ton). A Journey . . . through . . . 
My.sorc, C-anara and Malabar . . . &c. 
8 vols. 4 to. 1807.] 

Burckhardt, J. L. See p. 816a. 

Burke, The Writings and Corresjiondonce 
of thef Rt. Hon. Edmund. 8 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1852. 

Burman, The : His Life and Notions. By 
Shway Yoe. 2 vols. 1882. 

Bumes, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 

3 vols. 2nd ed. 1835. 

[Bumes, J. A Visit to the Court of Scinde. 
London, 1831.] 

Bumouf, Eugbne. Introduction k I’Hi.s- 
toire du Bouddhisme Indien. (Vol. i. 
alone published.) 4to. 1844. 

Burton, Capt. R. F. Pilgrimage to El 

Medina and Mecca. 3 vols. 1855-,56. 

[- Memorial Edition. 2 vols. London, 
1893.] 

- Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley. 2 

vols. 1851. 

- Sind Revisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

- Camoens. Os Lusiadas, Englished 

by R. F. Burton. 2 vols. 1880. And 
2 vols. of Life and Commentary, 1881. 

- Goa and the Blue Mountains. 1851. 

[-The Book of the Thousand Nights 

and a Night, translated from the Arabic 
by Capt. Sir R. F. Burton, edited by L. 
C. Smithers. 12 vols. London, 1894.] 

Busbequii, A. Gislenii. Omnia quae extant. 
Amstelod. Elzevir. 1(560. 


[Buyers, Rev. W. Recollections of Northern 
India. London, 1848.] 

Cadamosto, Luiz de. Navega^Ao Primeira. 

In Collec^ao de Noticias of the Aca¬ 
demia Real das Sciencias. Tomo II. 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldwell, Rev. Dr. (afterwards Bishop). A 
Comparative Grammar of the Dra- 
vidiiui or South Indian Family of I^an- 
gunges. 2nd ed. Revd. and Enlarged, 
1875. 

Caldwell, Right Rev. Bishop. Pol. and 
Gen. History of the District of Tinne- 
velly. Madras, 1881. 

-, Dr. R. (now Bishop). Lectures on 

Tinnevelly Missions. ]2ino. London, 
1857. 

Ca' Masser. Relazione di Liouardo in 
Archivio Storico Italiano, q.v. 
Cambridge, H. Owen. An Account of the 
War in India between the Knglish and 
French, on the Coast of Coromandel 
(1750-1760). 4to. 1761. 

Cameron, J. Our Tropical Possessions in 
Malayan India. 1865. 

Camoes, Luiz do. Os Lusiadas. Folio ed. 
of 1720, anfl Paris ed., 8vo., of 1847 
are those used. 

[Campbell, Maj.-Gon. John. A Personal 
Niurntive c)f 'Phirtcon Years’ Service 
arno/jg the AVikl Tribes of Khondistan. 
London, 186-1. 

[Campbell, Col. W. The Old Forest Ranger. 
Loudon, 1853.] 

Capmany, Ant. Memorias Hist, sobre la 
Marina, (Jomerciu, y Artes do Barcelona. 

4 vols. 4to. Madrid, 1779. 

Cardim, T. Relation do la Province dii 
Japon, du Malabar, &c. (trad, du 
Portug.). Tournay, 1645. 

[Carey, W. H. ^’he Good Old Days of 
lb>nble. John Company. 2 vols. Simla, 
1882.] 

Carletti, Francesco. Ragionamenti di— 

Fiorentino, sopra le cose da lui vedute 
ne’ suoi Viaggi, &c. (1594-1606). First 
published in Firenze, 1701. 2 vols. in 
12 mo. 

Camegy, Patrick. See Ll.'it of Glossaries. 
Carpini, Joannes de Plano. Hist. Monga- 
lorum, ed. by D’Avezac, in Recueil do 
Voyages et de M^moires de la Soc. do 
G^ographie, tom. iv. 1837. 

Carraccioli, C. Life of Lord Clive. 4 vols. 
8 vo. No date (c. 1785). 

It is not certain who wrote this 
ignoble book, but the author must have 
been in India. 

Castanheda, Fernao Lopez de. Historia 
do descobrimento e conquista da India. 

The original edition appeared at 
Coimbra, 1551-1561 ^in 8 vols. 4to and 
folio), and was reprinted at Lisboa in 
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1883 (8 Tolfl. 81 X 1 . 4to). This last ed, 
is usea in quotations of the Port. text. 

Costanheda was the first writer on 
Indian affairs {Barhofa Machado^ Bill. 
Lvsit.f ii. p. 30. See also Ftgam^re, 
Biblwgraphia Hist. Porf,,,pp. lo5-167). 

He went to Goa in 15^, and died in 
Portugal in 1569, 

Castafleda. The First Booke of the His- 
torie of the Discouerie and Conquest of 
the East Indins. . . . Transld. into 
English by N. L.(itchfield), Gentleman, 
4to. London, 1582. 

The translator has often altered the 
spelling of the Indian words, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
the printed text of the Port, in the ed 
of 1833. It is possible, however, tha‘ 
Litchfield had the first ed. of the first 
book (1.551) before him, whereas the 
ed. of 1833 is a reprint of 1554. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the Way Thither. By H 
Yule, Hak. Soc. 8vo. 2 vols. (Con 
tinuously paged.) 1866. 

ICatrou, F. F. A History of the Mogu 
Dynasty in India. London, 1826.] 

Cavenagh, Lt.-Gcn. Sir Orfeur. Remin’s 
cences of an Indian Official. 8vo. 1884, 

Ceylonese Vocabulary. List of Native 
Words commonly occurring in Official 
Correspondence and other Doeuiucnts 
Printed by order of the Government, 
Columbo, June 1869. 

[Chamberlain, B. H. Things Japanese, 
being Notes on Various Subjects con¬ 
nected with Japan. 3rd ed. London, 
18.98.J 

Chardin, Voyages en Porso. Several edi¬ 
tions are quoted, e.g. Amsterdam, 4 vols. 
4to, 1735 ; by Langl^s, 10 vols. 8vo. 1811. 

Chamock’s Hist, of Marine Architecture. 

2 vols. 1801. 

Charters, &c., of the East India Company 

(a vol. in India Office without date). 

Chaudoir, Baron Stan. Aperyu sur les Mon- 
naies Russes, &c. 4to, St, P^torsbourg, 
1836-37. 

[Chevers, N. A. A Manual of Medical Juris¬ 
prudence for India. Calcutta, 1870.] 

Childers, R. A Dictionary of the Pali 

Language. 1875. 

Chitty, S, C. The Ceylon Gazetteer. Cey¬ 
lon, 1834. 

Chow Chow, being Selections from a Journal 
kept in India, &c., by Viscountess Falk¬ 
land. 2 vols. 1857. 

Cieza de Leon, Travels of Pedro. Ed. by 
C. Markham. Hak. Soc, 1861. 

Clarke, Capt. H. W., R.E, Translation of 
the Sikandar Nfima of Nizami. Lon¬ 
don, 1881. 

Clavijo. Itineraire de I’Ambassade Espa- 
gnole h Samarcande, in 1403-1406 (ori- 

f inal Spanish, with Russian version by 
. Sreznevevsky). St. Petersburg, 1881. 

- Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de, to 

the Court of Timour. E.T. by C. 
Markham. Hak. Boo. 1869, 


OleghonL Dr. Hugh. Forests and Gardens 
ofSTlndia. 8vo. 1861. 

Coast of Coromandel: Regulations for the 
Hon. Comp.’8 Black Troops on the. 
1787. 

CobarrUTias, Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana 
o Espaftola, compvosto per el Licenciado 
Don Sebastian de. Folio. Madrid, 1611. 

Cocks, Richard. Diary of-, Cape- 

Merchant in the English Factory at 
Japan (first published from the original 
MS. in the B. M. and Admiralty). 
Edited by Edward Maimdo Thompson, 
2 vols. H.vk. Soc. 1883. 

Cogan. See Pinto. 

Colebrooke, Life of, forming the first vol. 
of the collection of his Essays, by his 
son, Sir E. Colebrooke. 1873. 

Collet, S. The Brahmo Year-Book. Brief 
Records of Work and Life in the Theistic 
Churches of India. London, 1876 seryg. 

Collingwood, C. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of the China Sea. 

8 VO. 1868. 

Colomb, Capt. R.N. Slave-catching in tho 
Indian Ocean. 8vo. 1873. 

Colonial Papers. Ser Sainsbury. 

Competition-wallah, Letters of a (by G. 0. 

Trevelyan). 1864. 

Complete Hist, of the War in India (Tract). 
1761. 

Conti, Nicolo. See Poggius ; also see India 
in the XVth Century. 

[Cooper, T. T. The Mishmee Hills, nn 
Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open out now Routes for 
Commerce. London, 1873. J 

Cordiner, Rev. J. A. Description of Cey¬ 
lon, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 1807. 

Cornwallis, Correspondence of Charles, 
First Manjuis. Edited by C. Ross. 3 
voLs. 1859. 

Correa, Gaspar, Lendas da India por. 
This most valuable, interesting, and 
detailed chronicle of Portuguese India 
was not published till in our own day it 
was issued by the Royal Academy of 
Lisbon—4 vols. in 7, in 4to, 1858-1864. 
The author went to India apparently 
with Jorge de Mello in 1512, and at an 
early date began to make notes for his 
history. The latest year that he men¬ 
tions as having in it written a part of 
his history is 1561. The date of his 
death is not known. 

Most of the quotations from Correa, 
begun by Burnell and continued by me, 
are from this work published in Lisbon. 
Some are, however, taken from “The 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama and 
his Viceroyalty, from tho Lendas da 
India of Gaspar Correa,” by the Hon. 
E. J. Stanley (now I^rd Stanley of 
Alderley). Hak. Soc. 1869. 

Corrat, T. Crudities. Reprinted from 
the ed. of 1611. fivols. 8vo. 1776. 
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Couto, Diogo de. The edition of the De 
cadas da Asia quoted habitually is 
that of 1778 (see Barrofl). The 4th 
Decade (Couto’s first) was published 
first in 1602, fol.; the 5th, 1612; the 
6 th, 1614 ; the 7th, 1616; the 8th, 1673; 
5 books of the 12th, Paris, 1645. The 
9th was first publi.shed in an edition 
issued in 1736 ; and 120 pp. of the 10th 
(when, is not clear). But the whole 
of the 10th, in ten books, is included in 
the publication of 1778. The 11th was 
lost, and a substitute by the editor is 
given in the ed. of 1778. Couto died 
10th Dec. 1616. 

-Dialogo <lo Soldado Pratico (written 

in 1611, j)rinted at LisV)on under the 
title Observa 9 oos, &c., 1790). 

Cowley, Abraham. His Six Books of 
Plants. In Works, folio ed. of 1700. 

Crawfurd, John. Descriptive Diet, of the 
Indian Islands and adjacent countries. 
8 vo. 1856. 

- Malay Dictionary, A Grammar 

and Diet, of the Malay Language. 
Vol, i. Dissertation and Grammar. 
Vol. ii. Dictionary. London, 1852, 

-Journal of an Embassy to Siam 

and Cochin China. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
1838. (First ed. 4to, 1828.) 

-Journal of an Embassy to the 

Court of Ava in 1827. 4to. 1829. 

[Crooke, W. The ]\)p\ilar Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India. 1st ed. 

1 vol. Allahabad, 1893 ; 2nd- ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1896. 

[-The Tribes and Castes of the 

North - Western Provinces and Oudh, 
4 vols, Calcutta, 1896.] 

Cunningham, Capt. Joseph Davy, B.E. 
History of the Sikhs, from the Rise of 
the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej. 
8 vo. 2nd ed. 1853. (1st ed. 1849.) 

Cunningham, Major Alex., B.E. Ladak, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical, 
8 vo. 1854. 

Cunningham, M.-Gen., R.E., C.S.I. (the 
same,). Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Vol. i., Simla, 1871. 
Vol. xix., Calcutta, 1885. 

Cyclades, The. By J. Theodore Bent. 8 vo. 
1885. 


Dabistan, The; or, School of Manners. 
Transl. from the Persian by David Shea 
and Anthony Troyer. (Or, Tr. Fund.) 

3 vols. Pans, 1843. 

D'Acunha, Dr. Gerson. Contribution.^ to 
the Hist, of Indo-Portuguese Numis¬ 
matics. 4 bxscic. Bombay, 1880 seqq. 

Da Gama. See Eoteiro and Correa. 

D’Albuquerque, Afonso. Comraentarios. 
Folio. Lisboa, 1557. 

- Commentaries, transl. and edited 

by Walter de Grey Birch. Hak. Soc. 

4 vols. 1876-1884. 


Dalrsrmple, A. The Oriental Repertory 

(originally published in numbers, 1791- 
97), then at the expense of the E.I. Co. 
2 vols. 4to. 1808. 

Damiani a Goes, Diensis Oppugnatio. Ed, 

1602. 

-Do Bello Cambaico. 

-Chronica. 

Dampier’s Voyages. (Collection including 
sundry others). 4 vols. 8vo. London, 
1729. 

[Danvers, F. C., and Fo.«?ter W. Letters 
received by the E.I. Co. from its Servants 
in the East. 4 vols. London, 1896-1900.] 
D’Anville. Eclaircissemens sur la Carte do 
ITnde. 4to. Paris, 1753. 

Darmesteter, James. Ormazd et Ahriman. 
1877. 

-The Zendavesta. (Sacred Books of 

the East, vol. iv.) 1880. 

Davidson, Col. C. J. (Bengal Engineers). 
Diary of Travels and Adventures in 
Upper India. 2 vols. 8vo. 1843. 
Davies, T. Lewis 0., M.A. A Supple¬ 
mental English Glossary. 8 vo. 1881, 
Davis, Voyages and Works of John. Ed. 

by A. H. Markham. Hak. Soc. 1880. 
[Davy, J. An Account of the Interior of 
Ceylon, liondon, 1821.] 

Dawk Bungalow, The ; or, Ts his appoint¬ 
ment pucka ? (By G. 0. Trevelyan). 
In Fraser’s Mag., 1866, vol. Ixiii. pp. 
215-231 and pp. 382-391. 

Day, Dr. Franci-s. The Fishes of India. 

2 vols. 4to. 1876-1878. 

De Bry, J. F. and J. “Indien Orientalis.” 
10 parts, 1599-1614. 

The quotations from this are chiefly 
such as were derived through it by Mr. 
Burnell from Liiisehoten, before ho had 
a copy of the latter. He notes from the 
Jiio(j. CnitK that Liiischoten’s text is 
altered and re-arranged in Do Bry, and 
that the Collection is remarkable for 
endless misprints. 

De Bussy, Lettres do M., de Lally et autres. 
Paris, 1766. 

De Candolle, Alphonse. Origine des 

Plantes Cultiveos. 8vo. Pans, 1883. 

De Castro, D. Joao de. Primoiro Koterio 
da Costa da India, desde Goa at^ Dio. 
Segundo MS. Autografo. Porto, 1843. 

De Castro. Roteiro de Dorn Joam do 
Viagem que tizeram os Portuguezes ao 
Mar Roxo no Annode 1541. Paris, 1888. 

De Gubematis, Angelo. Storia dei Viag- 
gifttori Italiani nolle Indie Orientali. 
Livorno, 1875. 12rao. There was a pre¬ 
vious issue containing much loss matter, 

la Boullaye - le - Gouz, Voyages et 

Observations du Seigneur Gentilhommo 
Angevin. Sm. 4to. Pnris, 3653, and 
2nded. 1657. 

De la Loub^re. Historioal Relation of Siam 
by M. E.T. 2 vols. folio in one. j93. 
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DdUft Tombaf Marco. Published by De 
Oubenuiitis. Florence, 1878. 

DtUa VaU«> Pietro. Viaergi do-»>1 Pel¬ 

legrino, descritti, da lui medesimo in 
Lettere Pamiliari . . . (1614 - 1626). 
Or^nally published at Rome, 1650-53. 

^e Edition quoted is that published 
at Brighton (but printed at Turin), 
1843. 2 vols. in small 8vo. 

[- From the O.E. Tr. of 1664, by 

G. Havers. 2 vole. ed. by E. Grey. 
Hak. Soo. 1891.] 

Dellon. Relation do llnquisition de Goa. 

1688. Also E.T., Hull, 1812. 

De Honfart, H. An Exact and Curious 
Survey of all the East Indies, even to 
Canton, the chiefe citie of China. Folio. 
1615. (A worthless book.) 

De Morga, Antonio. The Philippine 
Islands, ed. by Hon. E. J. Stanley. 
Hak. Soc. 1868. 

[Dennys, N.B. Descriptive Dictionary of 
British Malaya. London, 1894.] 

De Orta, Garcia. See Garcia. I 

De Sacy, Silvestre. Chrestomathio Arabe. 

2nd ed. 3 vols. Paris, 1826-27. 
Desideri, P. IpoHto. MS. transcript of 
his Narrative of a residence in Tibet, i 
belonging to the Hakluyt Society. | 
1714-1729. 

Diccionario della Longua Gastellana com- 
puesto por I'Academia Real. 6 vols. 
folio. Madrid, 1726-1739. 

Dicty. of Words used in the East Indies. 

2ad ed. 1805. (List of Glossaries, No. 6.). 
Dies, Friedrich. £t3rmologiBcheB Worter- 
buch der Romanischen Sprachen. 2te. 
Ausgabe. 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1861-62. 
Dilemma, The. (A novel, by Col. G. 

Chesney, R.E.) 3 vols. 1875. 
Dipavanso. The Dipavaraso : edited and 
translated by H. Oldenberg. London, 
1879. 

Dlplomi Arabi. See Amari. 

Dirom. Narrative of the Campaign in 
India which terminated the War with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792. 4to. 1793. 
D’OhSBon, Baron C. Hist, des Mongols. 

La Haye et Amsterdam. 1834. 4 vols. 
Dom Manuel of Portugal, Letter of. Re¬ 
print of old Italian version, by A. 
Burnell. 1881. 

Also liatin in Grynaeus, Novus Orbis. 
Dorr Bombard. Hist, of the Afahans, 
translated from the Persian of Neamet 
Allah. In Two Parts. 4to. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 1829-1836. 

Dosabhai Framji. Hist, of the ParBis. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

Doatoyeffski., .. 1881. See p. 8336. 

Doa^fueiy Revd. Carstairs. Chinese-English 
Dictionary Of the Vernacular or Spoken 
^ngu^e of Amcy. Imp. 8vo. Lon- 

[DoimlhS, J. Bombay and Western India. 
2 vols. London, 1893.] 

C 


DowBon. See Elliot. 

Dozy and Engelmann. Glossaire des Mots 
Espagnols et Portugais derives de 
rAj*abe, par R. D. et W. H. P. 2nd ed. 
Leide, 1869. 

- Ooflterlingen. Verklarende Lijst 

der Nederlandsche Woorden die mit het 
Arabsch, Hebreeuwsch, Chaldeeuwsch, 
Perzisch, en Turksch afkomstig zijn, 
door R. Dozy. S’ Gravenhage, 18o7. 
(Tract.) 

- Supplement aux Dictionnaires 

Arabes. 2 vols. 4to. 

Drake, The World Encompassed W Sir 
Francis (orig. 1628). Edited by W. S. 
W. Vaux. Hak. Soc. 1856. 
Drummond, R. lllustratioUB of the Gram¬ 
matical parts of Guzarattee, Mahrattee, 
and English Languages. Folio. Bom¬ 
bay, 1808. 

Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, by an ex- 

Political (E. B. Eastwick). 1849. 

Dubois, Abbe J. Desc. of the Character, 
Manners, &c., of the People of India. 
E.T. from French MS. 4to. 1817. 
[Dufferin and Ava, Marchioness of. Our 
Viceregal Life in India. New edition. 
London, 1890.] 

Dunn- A New Directory for the East 
Indies. Ijondon, 1780. 

Du Tertre, P. Hist. Generale des Antilles 
Habitees par les Fran 9 ois. Paris, 1667. 

Eastern India, The History, Antiquities, 
Topography and Statistics of. By Mont¬ 
gomery Martin (in reality compiled 
entirely from the papers of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, whose name does not appear 
at all in a very diffuse title-page !) 3 
vols. 8vo. 1838. 

Echoes of Old Calcutta, by H. E. Busteed. 

Calcutta, 1882. [3rd ed. Calcutta, 1897.] 
[Eden, Hon. E. Up the Country, 2 vols. 
London, 1866.] 

Eden, R. A. Hist, of Trauayle, &c. R. 

Jugge. Small 4to. 1577. 

Edrisi. G^ographie. (Fr. Tr.)par Amed^e 
Jaubert. 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1836. 
(Soc. de G6ogr.) 

[Edwardes, Major H. B. A Year on the 
Punjab Frontier. 2 vols. London, 1851. 
[Egerton, Hon. W. An Illustrated Hand¬ 
book of Indian Anus, being a Classified 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms 
exhibited at the India Museum. Lon¬ 
don, 1880.] 

Elgin, Lord. Ijetters and Journals of 
James Eighth Earl of E. Edited by T. 
Walrond. 1872. 

Elliot. The Hist, of India as told by its 
own Historians. Edited from the Posth. 
Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., Inr 
Prof. John Dowson. 8 vote. 8vo. 1867- 
1877. 

Elliot, Sir Walter. Coins of S. India, be¬ 
longing to the new ed. of Nnmismata 
Orientalia. Not yet issued (Nov. 1885). 
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Elphixistone, The Hon. Mount-Stewart, 

Life of, by Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

Elphinstoiia, The Hon. Mount - Stewart. 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubool. 
New edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1839. 

Et&arson Tennent. An Account of the 
Island of Ceylon, by Sir James. 2 vols. 
8 VO. [3rd ed. 1859.] 4th od. 1860. 

Exnpoli, Giovanni da. Letters, in Archivio 
Storico Italia no, q.v. 

Eredia. See Godinho. 

Evelyn, John, Esq., F.R.S., The Diary of, 
from 1641 to 1705-6. (First published 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray in 1818.) 

Fahian, or Fah-hian. See Beale. 

Fallon, S. W. New Hindustani-English 
Dictionary. Banaras (Benares), 1879. 

Fankwae, or Canton before Treaty Days: 
by an Old Resident. 1881. 

Faria y Sousa (Manoel). Asia Portuguesa. 
3 vols. folio. 1666-1675. 

-E.T. by Capt. J. Stevens. 3 vols. 

8vo. 1695. 

Favre, P. Dictionnaire Malaia-Fran^ais ot 
Fran^ais-Malais, 4 vols. Vienne, 1875-80. 

Fayrer, (Sir) Jose^. Thanatophidia of 
India, being a Description of the Veno¬ 
mous Snakes of the Indian Peninsula. 
Folio. 1872. 

Federici (or Fedrici), Viaggio de M. Cesare 
de F.— neir India Clrientale et oltra 
rindia. In Venetia, 1587. Also in 
vol. iii. of Ramusio, ed. 1606. 

Ferguson. A Dictionary of the Hindostan 
Language. 4to. London, 1773. 

Feigusson, James, D.C.L., F.R.S. Hist, 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
8vo. 1875. 

[Ferrier, J. P. Caravan Journeys in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Beloochis- 
tan. London, 1856.] 

Fifth Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the E.I. Company. Folio. 1812. 

Filet, G. F. Plant-kundig Woordenboek 
voor Nedorlandsch Indie. Leiden, 1876. 

Firiehta, Scott’s. Ferishta’s H. of the Dek- 
kan from the great Mahommedan Con¬ 
quests. Tr. by Capt. J. Scott. ,2 vols. 
4to. Shrewsbury, 1794. 

- Briggs’s. See Briggs. 

Flaoourt, Hist, de la Grande isle Mada¬ 
gascar, compos^e par le Sieur de. 4to. 
1658. 

Flucldger. See Hanbury. 

Fonseca, Dr. J. N. da. Hist, and Archseo- 
logical Sketch of the City of Goa. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1878. 

Forbes, A. Kinloch. See R&s MilA. 

[Forbes, Capt. C. J. F. S. British Burmah, 
and its Pe^le, being Sketches of Native 
Manners, Customs, and Religion. Lon¬ 
don, 1878.] 


Forbes, Gordon S. Wild life in Canara 
and Gan jam. 1885. 

Forbes, Jame.s. Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols, 
4to. 1813. [2nd ed. 2 vols. 1834.] 

I Forbes, H. 0. A Naturalist’s Wanderings 

I in the Indian Archipelago. 1886. 

Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature. A List of 
Indian Products, &c., by J. F. W., 
M.A., M.D., Ac. Part IL, largest 8vo. 
1872. 

[-The Textile Manufactures and the 

Costumes of the People of India. Lon¬ 
don, 1866.] 

Forrest, Thomas. Voyage from Calcutta to 

the Mergui Archipelago, &c., by -, 

Esq. 4to. London, 1792. 

-Voyage to New Guinea and the 

Moluccas from Balambangan, 1774-76. 
4to. 1779. 

Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 
Original ed., Calcutta, 1790. 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, Ac. 8vo. London, 1872. [2nd 
ed. London, 1899.] 

Forsyth, Sir T. Douglas. Report of his 
Mission to Yarkund in 1873. 4to, 
Calcutta, 1875. 

[Foster. See Danvers, F. C. 

[Francis, E. B. Monograph on Cotton 
Manufacture in the Punjab. Ijahore, 
1884. 

[Francis, Sir P. The Francis Letters, ed. 
by Beata Francis and Eliza Keary. 2 
vols. London, 1901.] 

Fraser, James Baillie. Journal of a Tour 
through Part of the Snowy Range of the 
Himala Mountains. 4to. 1820. 

[-The Persian Adventurer. 3 vols. 

London, 1830.] 

Frere, Miss M, Deccan Days, or Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current in S. India, 1868. 

Frescobaldi, Lionardo. Viaggi in Terra 
Santa di L. F. od. altri. Firenze, 1862 ; 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanus. 

Fryer, John, M.D. A New Account of 
East India and Persia, in 8 Letters ; 
being 9 years Travels. Begun 1672. 
And •i^’imshed 1681. Folio. London, 
1698. 

No work has been more serviceable in 
the compilation of the Glossary. 

Fullarton, Col. View of English Interests 
in India. 1787. 

Galland, Antoine. Journal pendant son 
S^jour k Constantinople, 1672-73. An- 
not4 par Ch. Schefer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1881. 

Galvano, A. Discoveries of the World, 
with E.T. by Vice-Admiral Bethune, 
C.B. Hak. Soo., 1863. 

Garcia. CoUoquios dos Simples e Drogas 
6 Cousas Medecinaes da India, e assi de 
Algumas Fruotas achadas nella . . . 
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coiupostos pelo Doutor Garcia de Orta. 
Pbysioo del Rei JoSo 3“. 2* edinSo. 

Lislxxi, 1872. 

(Printed nearly pap^e for page with the 
original edition, which was printed at 
Goa hy JoSo de Eredem in 1563.) A 
most valuable book, full of curious 
matter and good sense. 

Oarcin da Taasy. Particularit^s de la Re¬ 
ligion Mlisulmane dans I’lnde. Paris, 
1851. 

Garden, In my Indian. By Phil. Robinson. 
2nded. 1878. 

Gamier, Francis. Voyage d’Exploration 

en Indo-Chine. 2 vols. 4to and two 
atlases. Paris, 1873. 

Gildemeister. Scriptomm Arabum de 
Rebus Indicifi( Loci et Opuscula Inedita. 
Bonn, 1838. 

Giles, Herbert A. Chinese Sketches. 1876. 

-. See List of Glossaries. 

Gill, Captain William. The River of 
Golden Sand, The Narrative of a 
Journey through China and Eastern 
Tibet to Burmah. 2 vols. 8vo. 1880. 
[Condensed ed., Ijondon, 1883.] 

Gleig, Rev. G. R. Mem. of Warren Hast¬ 
ings. 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

-See Munro. 

Gloasographia, by T. B. (Blount). Folio 
ed. 1674. 

Gmelin. Reise durch Siborien. 1773. 
Godinho de Eredia, Malaca, L’Inde Meri 
dionale et le Cathay, MS. orig. auto- 

n >he de, reprodiiit et traduit par 
ansson. 4to. Bruxelles, 1882. 
Gooroo Pararmattan, writtten in Tamil by 
P.Beschi; E.T. byBabington. 4to. 1822. 
Gouvea, A. de. lornada do Arcebispo de 
Goa, D. Frey Aloixo de Meneze.s . . . 
uando foy as Serras de Malabar, &c. 
m. folio. Coimbra, 1606. 

[Gover, C. B. The Folk-Songs of Southern 
India. Madras, 1871.] 

GDvinda Sdmanta, or the History of a 
Bengal RfCiyat. By the Rev. L^l Beh4iri 
Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1874. 

Graham, Maria. Journal of a Residence 
in India. 4to. Edinburgh, 1812. 

An excellent book. 

Grahiger, James. The Sugar-Cane, a Poem 
in 4 books, with notes. 4to. 1764, 
Chramatica Indostana. Roma, 1778. 

See p. 4176. 

Grand Master, The, or Adventures of Qui 
Hi, by Quiz. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny moun¬ 
tains of doggerel, begotten by the success 
of Dr Syntax, and similarly illustrated. 
Grant, Colesworthy, Rural Life in Bengal. 
Letters from an artist in India to his 
Sisters in England. [The author died in 
Calcutta, 1883.] Large 8vo. 1860. 
Grant, Qen. Sir Hope. Incidents in the 
Sepoy War, 1857-58. London, 1878. 


Grant-Buff, Mount-Stewart Elph. Notes of 
an Indian Journey. 1876. 

Greathed, Herv^. Letters written during 
the Siege of Delhi. 8vo. 1858. 
[Gribble, J. D. B. Manual of Cuddapah. 
Madras, 1875. 

[Grierson, G. A. Bihar Peasant Life. OaL 
cutta, 1886. 

[Grigg, H. B. Manual of the Nilagiri Dis¬ 
trict. Madras, 1880.] 

Groeneveldt. Notes on the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, Ac. Prom Chinese sources. 
Batavia, 1876. 

Grose, Mr. A Voyage to the East Indies, 
Ac. Ac. In 2 vols. A new edition. 1772. 

The first edition seems to have been 
pub. in 1766. I have never seen it. 
[The Ist ed., of which I possess a copy, 
IS dated 1757.] 

[Growse, F. S. Mathur4, a District Memoir. 
3rd ed. Allahabad, 1883.] 

Guerreiro, Fernan. Relacion Annual do 

las cosas que han hecho los Padres de la 
Comp, de J. . . . on (1)600 y (1)601, 
traduzida de Portuguez par Colaco. 
Sq. 8vo. Valladolid, 1604. 

Gundert, Dr. Malayalam and English 
Dictionary. Mangalore, 1872. 


Haafner, M. J. Voyages dans la P^ninsule 
Occid. de ITnde et dans ITle de Ceilan. 
Trad, du Hollandois par M. J. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1811. 

Hadi, S. M. A Monograph on Dyes and 
Dyeing in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. Allahabad, 1896.] 

Hadley. See under Moors, The, in the 
Glossary. 

Haeckel, Ernest. A Visit to Ceylon. E.T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, David. Dictionarium Malaico-Lati- 
num et Latino-Malaicum. Romae, 1631. 

Hajji Baba of Ispahan. Ed. 1835 and 1851. 
Originally pubd. 1824. 2 vols. 

-in England. Ed. in 1 vol. 1835 and 

1850. Originally pubd. 1828. 2 vols. 

Hakluyii. The references to this name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to the 
reprint, with many additions, in 6 vols. 
4to. 1807. 

Several of the additions are from 
travellers subsequent to the time of 
Richard Hakluyt, which gives an odd 
aspect to some of the quotations. 

Halhed, N. B. Code of Gentoo Laws. 4to. 
London, 1776. 

Hall, Fitz Edward. Modern English, 1873. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Captain. A New 
Account of the East Indies. 

The original publication (2 vols. 8vo.) 
was at Edinburgh, 1727 ; again pub¬ 
lished, London, 1744. I fear the quota¬ 
tions are from both; they differ to a 
small extent in the pagination. [Many 
of the references have now been checked 
wiih the edition of 1744.] 
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Hamilton, Walter. Hindustan. Geographi Holland, Philemon. The Histone of tho 
cal, Statistical, and Historical Descrip- World, commonly called The Natvrall 
tion of Hindustan and the Adjacenf Historie of C. Pliniva Secvndvs. . . . 

Countries. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1820. Tr. into English by P. H., Doctor in 

Hiunmer-PurgstaU, Joseph. Geschichte 2 vols. Folio. London, 1601. 

der Goldenen Horde. 8vo. Peath, 1840, Holwell, J. Z. Interesting Historical 


Hanbury and Fldckiger. Pharmacogra 
phia: A Hist, of the Principal Drug« 
of Vegetable Origin. Imp. 8vo. 1874 
There has been a 2nd ed. 

Hanway, Jonas. Hist. Acc. of tho British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Travels, &c. 4 vols. 4to. 
1753. 

[Harconrt, Oapt. A. F. P. The Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. 
London, 1871.] 

Hardy, Revd. Spence. Manual of Bud¬ 
dhism in its Modern Development. 

The title-page in my ccijiy says 1860, 
but it was first published in 1853. 

Harrington, J. H. Elementary Analysis 
of the Laws and Regulations enacted by 
the G.-G. in C. at Fort William. 3 vols. 
folio. 1805-1817. 

Haug, Martin. Essays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis. 8vo. 1878. 

Havart, Daniel, M.D. Op- en Ondergang 
van Coromandel. 4to. Amsterdam, 1693. 

Hawkins, 'i’ho Hawkins* Voyages. Hak. 
Soc, Ed. by C. Markham. 1878. 

Heber, Bp. Reginald. Narrative of a 
Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India. 3rd ed. 3 vols. 1878. 

But most of the quotations are from 
the edition of 1844 (Colonial and Home 
Library). 2 vols. Double columns. 

Hedges, Diary of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William, in Bengal, &c., 1681-1688. 

The earlier quotations are from a MS. 
transcription, by date ; the later, paged, 
from its .sheets printed by the Hak, Soc. 
(still unpublished). [Issued in 2 vols., 
Hak. Soc. 1886. J 

Hehn, Vt Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere 

in ihrcn Uebergang aus Asien nach 
Griechenland und Italien .so wie in das 
Ubrige Europa. 4th ed. Berlin, 1883. 

Heiden, T. Vervaerlyke Schipbreuk, 1675. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some Yeares 
Travels into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Afrique. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. Folio, 1638. Also 3rd ed. 1665. 

Herklots, G. B. Qanoon-e-Islam. 1832. 
2nd ed. Madras, 1863. 

Heylin, Peter. Cosmographie, in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volumes), folio, 1652. 

Heyne, Benjamin. Tracts on India. 4to 
1814. 

Hodges, William. Travels in India during 
the Years 1780-83. 4to. 1793. 

[Ho«y, W. A Monograph on Trade and 
Manufactures in Northern India, 
Lucknow. 1880.] 

Hoflmeister. Travels. 1848. 


Events Relative to the Province of 
Bengal and the Empire of Indostan, Ac. 
Parti. 2nded. 1766. Part II. 1767. 
Hooker (Sir) Jos. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Notes of a Naturalist, Ac. 
2 vols. Ed. 1855. 

[Hoole, E. Madras, Mysore, and the South 
of India, or a Personal Narrative of a 
Mission to those Countries from 1820 
to 1828. London, 1844.] 

Horsburgh's India Directory. Various 
editions have been used. 

Houtman. Voyage. Spielbergen. I 
believe this is in the same collection. 

Hue et Gabet. Souvenirs d'un Voyj^e 
dans la Tartaric, le Thibet, et la Chine 
pendant les Annies 1844, 1845, et 1846. 

2 vols. 8vo. Paris 1850. [E.T. by W. 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. London, 1852.] 

Htigel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir 
and the Panjab, with notes by Major 
T. B. Jervis. London, 1845. 

[Hughes, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. 
London, 1885.] 

Hulsius. Collection of Voyages, 1602-1623. 
Humftjiln. Private Mem. of the Emperor. 
Tr. by Major C. Stewart. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 4to. 1882. 

Humboldt, W. von. Die Kawi Spracho 
auf der Insel Java. 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 
1836-38. 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa. 2 vols. 8vo. 1872. 
Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma Dissertationum, 

2 vols. 4to. Oxon., 1767. 

Hydur Naik, Hist, of, by Meer Hussein 
Ali Khan Kirmani. Trd. by Col. W. 
Miles. (Or.^Tr. Fund). 8vo. 1842. 

Ibbetson, D. C. J. Outlines of Pan jab 
Ethnography. Calcutta, 1883.] 

Ibn Baithar. Heil und Nahrungsmittel 
von Abu Mohammed Abdallah . . . 
bekannt unter dem Namen Ebn Baithar. 
(Germ. Transl. by Dr. Jos. v. Sontheimer). 

2 vols. large 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Ibn Batuta. Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, 
Texte Arabe, accommgn^ d’une 
Traduction par C. De Fr^mery et le 
Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti (Soci4t6 Asi- 
atique). 4 vols. Paris, 1853-58. 

Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Tr. from the Arabic by Baron McGuckin 
de Slane. 4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1842-71. 
India in the XVth Century. Being a Coll, 
of Narratives of Voyages to India, Ac. 
Edited by R. H. Major, Esq., F.S.A. 
Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Indian Administration of Lord Ellon- 
borough. Ed. by Lord Colchester, 8vo. 
1874. 
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TniHa-w Axitiquaiy, The, a Journal of Orien 
tal Kesearch. 4to. Boipbay, 1872, au 
succeeding years till now. 

T-nHia-w Vocabulary. See List of GlossaHes, 

IntzigaM of a Nabob. By H. F. Thompson, 
under Nabob in Glossary. 

Isidori Hispalensis Opera. Folio. Paris, 
1601. 

Iyob, Edward. A Voyage from England tc 
India in the year 1754, &c. 4to. lL<ondon 
1773. 

Jaoquemont Victor. Correspondance avec 
sa Famine, &c. (1828-32). 2vols. Paris, 
1832. 

-(English Translation.) 2 vols. 1834. 

Jagor, F. Ost-lndische Handwerk und 
Gewerbe. 1878. 

Jabanguier, Mem. of the Emperor, tr. by 
Major D. Price (Or. Tr. Fund). 4to. 
1829. 

Jal, A. Arch4ologie Navale. 2 vols. large 
8vo. Paris, 1840. 

Japan. A Collection of Documents on 
Japan, with comment, by Thomas 
Rundall, Esq. Hak. Soc. 1850. 

Jarric, P. (S.J.). Rerum Indicarum 
Thesaurus. 3 vols. r2mo. Coloniae, 
1616-16. 

Jenlnns, E. The Coolie. 1871. 

Jordon’s Birds. The Birds of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Birds known 
to inhabit Continenttil India, &c. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1862. 

The quotations are from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

-Mammals. The Mammals of India, 

A Nat. Hist, of all the Animals known 
to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. 
Jerdon, Surgeon-Major Madras Army. 
London, 1874. 

[Johnson, D. Sketches of Field Sports as 
followed by the Natives of India. 
London, 1822.] 

Joinyille, Jean Sire de. Hist, de Saint 
Louis, &c. Texte et Trad, par M. Natalis 
de Wailly. Large 8vo. Paris, 1874. 

Jones, Mem. of the Life, Writings, and 
Corresjpondence of Sir William. By 
Lord Teignmouth. Grig, ed., 4to., 1804. 

' That quoted is—2nd ed. 8vo., 1807. 

Jordanus, Friar, Mirabilia Descripta 
(c. 1328). Hak. Soc. 1863, 

J. Ind. Arch. Journal of the Indian Archi- 



Julien, Stanislas. See F^Ierins. 

Maempfer Engelbert. Hist. Naturelle, 
Civil e et Boaesiastique du Japoii. Folio. 
La Haye. 1729. 

—— Am. Ezot. Amoenitatum Exoti- 
carum , . . Fasciculi V. . . . Auctore 
Engelberto Ksempfero, D. Sm. 4to. 
Lemgoviffi, 1712. 


Ehozeh Abdulkurreem, Mem. of, tr. by 
Gladwin. Calcutta, 1788. 

Einloch, A. A. Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet and the N.W.P. 2nd Series. 
4to. 1870. 

Elinneir, John Macdonald. Geogr. Memoir 
of the Persian Empire. 4to. 1813. 
[Kipling, J. L. Beast and Man in India, 
a Popular Sketch of Indian Animals 
in their Relations with the People. 
London, 1892.] 

Kircher, Athan. China Monumentis, &c. 

Illustrata. Folio. Amstelod. 1667. 
Kirkpatrick, Col. Account of Nepaul, 
4to. 1811. 

Klaproth, Jules. Magasin Asiatique. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Knox, Robert. An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, 
Ac. Folio. London, 1681. 

Kuzzilbash, The (By J. B. Fraser). 3 vols. 
1828. 

La Croze, M. V. Hist, du Christianisme 

des Indes. 12mo. A la Haye, 1724. 

La Roque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
&c. E.T. London, 1726. (French 
orig. London, 1715.) 

La Rousse, Dictionnaire Universel du 

XIXe Sifecle. 16 vols. 4to. 1864-1878. 
Lane’s Modem Egyptians, ed. 2 vols. 1856. 
— Do., ed. 1 vol. 8 VO. 1860. 

-Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

Le Fanu, H. Manual of the Salem District. 

2 vols. Madras, 1883.] 

Leland, C. G. Pidgin-English Sing-song, 
16mo. 1876. 

Leman, G. D. Manual of the Ganjam 
District. Madras, 1882.] 

LembrauQa de Cousas da India em 1525, 
forming the last part of Subsidios, q.v. 
Letter to a Proprietor of the E. India 
Company. (’Iract.) 1750. 

Letters of Simpkin the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hostings. London, 1791. 
Letters from Madras during the years 1836- 
1839. By a Lady. [Julia Charlotte 
Maitland.] 1843. 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses. 1st issue in 
34 Recueils. 12mo. 1717 to 1774. 2nd 
do. re-arranged, 26 vols. 1780-1783. 
Leunclavius. Annalea Sultanorum 0th- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1650. 

An earlier ed. 4to. Francof. 1588, in 
the B. M., has autograph notes by Jos. 
Scaliger. 

Lewin, Lt.-Col. T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
or How I helped to Govern India. 8vo. 
1885. An excellent book. 

-The Wild Races of South-Eastern 

India. London, 1870.] 
liCyden, John. Poetical Remai:^ with 
Memoirs of his Life, by Rev. J. Morton. 
London, 1819. 

(Burnell has quoted from a reprint at 
Calcutta of the Life, 1823.) 
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Life in the HofuBeil, by an Ex-Civilian. 
2 vols. 8 vo. 1878. 

Light of Asia, or the Great Kenunciation. 
Ajs told in verse by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Arnold. 1879. 

Lindsaye, Lives of The, or a Mem. of the 
House of Crawford and Balcarres. By 
Lord Lindsay. 3 vols. 8 vo. 1849. 

Linschoten. Most of the quotations are 
from the old English version: lohn 
Hvighen van Linschoten, his Discours 
of Voyages into Ye Easte and Weste 
Indies. Printed at London by lohn 
Wolfe, 1598—either from the black-letter 
folio, or from the reprint for the Hak. 
Soc. (2 vols. 1885), edited by M r. Burnell 
and Mr. P. Tiele. If not specified, they 
are from the former. 

The original Dutch is: Itinerarie 

Voyage ofter Schipvaert van Jan Huygen 
van Linschoten.” To T’Amstelredam, 
1696. 


Littr^, E. Diet, de la Langiie Fran 9 ai.se. 
4 vols. 4to., 1873-74, and 1 vol. SUPPT., 
1877. 

LivTOB das Monqdes. (Collecqao de Monu- 
mentos Ineditos). Publd, by R. Aca¬ 
demy of Lisbon. 4to. Lisbon, 1880. 

[Lloyd, Sir W. Gerard. Capt. A. A 
Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor 
to the Boorendo Pass in the Himalaya 
Mountains. 2 vols. London, 1840.] 

Lodger, Charles. An Account of the 
Traae in India, Ac. London, 1711. 

[Logan, W. Malabar. 3 vols. Madras, 
1887-91.] 

Long, Rev. James. Selections from Un¬ 
published Records of Government (Foi^ 
William) for the years 1748-1767. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1869. 

Lord. Display of two forraigne Sects in 
the East Indies. 1. A Discouerie of the 
Sect of the Banians. 2 . The Religion 
of the Persees. Sm. 4to. 1630. 


Lowe, Lieut. C. R. History of the Indian 
Navy. 2 vols. 8 vo. 1877. 

Lnbbock, Sir John. Origin of Civilisation. 
1870. 

Lncena, P. JoSo de. Hist da Vida do 
Padre F. de Xavier. Folio, Lisbon, 1600. 
Lndolphus, Job. Historia Aethiopica 
Francof. ad Moenum. Folio. 1681. 
Lnillier. Voyage du Sieur, aux Grandes 
Indes. 12mo. Paris, 1705. Also B. 
T., 1715. 

Latfullab. Autobiog. of a Mahomedan 
Gentleman. Ed. by E. B. Eastwick. 
1857. 


Blaoarius. Travels of the Patriarch. E.T. 
1^29* ^ Trans. Fund). 4to. 

MoCrlndle, J. W. Ancient India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian. 8 vo. 1877. 

-Transl. of the Periplus Maris Ery- 

ihraei, and of Arrian’s Voyage of Near* 
chus. 1879. 


H ^Crindle, J. W. Ancient India as desoribed 
by Ktesias the Knidian. 1882. 

-Ancient India as described by 

Ptolemy. 1886. 

[-The Invasion of India I y Alexander 

the Great. New ed. London, 1896.] 

Macdonald, D., M.D. A Short Account of 
the Fisheries of the Bombay Presidency 
(prepared for the great Fisheries Exhi¬ 
bition of 1888). 

Mac^egor, Col. (now Sir Charles). A 
Journey through Khorassan. 2 vols. 
1876. 

Mackenzie. Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier’s Life. By Mrs. Colin Mac¬ 
kenzie. 2 vols. 8 vo. 1882. 

[-Life in the Mission, the Camp, and 

the Zeniin^, or Six Years in India. 2nd 
ed. London, 1854.] 

Mackenzie Collection. Desc. Catalogue 
of. By H. H. Wilson. 2 vols. 8 vo. 
Calcutta, 1828. 

Mackintosh, Capt. A. An Account of the 
Origin and Present Condition of the 
Tribe of Ramoosies, &c. Bombay, 
1833. 

[Maclagan, E. D. Monograph on the Gold 
and Silver Works of the Punjab. 
Lahore, 1890.] 

MacLennan, J. F. An Inquiry into the 
origin of the form of Capture in Mar¬ 
riage Ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 

[McMahon, Lieut.-Col. A. R. The Karens 
of the Golden Chersonese. London, 1876.] 

McNair, Major. Perak and the Malays. 1878. 

Madras, or Fort St. George, Dialogues 
written originally in the Naruga or 
Gentou language. By B. S. V. Halle, 
1750. (German). 

Maffeus, Joannes Petrus, E. S. J. His- 
toriarum Indicarum Libri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1751. 

-also Selectarum Epistolarum ex 

India Libri IV. Folio. (Hist, first 
pubd. at Florence, 1588). 

Maine, Sir Henry S. Village Communities. 
3rd ed. 1876. 

-Early History of Institutions. 1875. 

Makrizi. Hist, des Sultans Mamlouks de 
I'Egypte par . . . trad, par M. Quatre- 
mhre. (Or. Transl. Fund). 2 vols. 4to. 
1837-1842, 

Malaoa Conquistada pelo Grande Af. de 
Alboquerque. A Poem by Fr. de Sa de 
Menezes. 4to. 1634. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Hist, of Central India. 
Ist ed. 1823 ; 2nd, 1824; 3rd, 1832. 
2 vols. 

Hist, of Persia. 2 vols. 4to. 1815. 
[New ed. 2 vols. 1829.] 

-Life of Robert, Lord Clive. 8 vols. 

1836. 

Malcolm’s Aneodotos of the Manners and 
Customs of lx>ndon during the 18th Cen¬ 
tury. 4to. 1898. 
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Mandelslo, Voyages and Travels of J. A., 
into the E. Indies, E.T. 1669. Folio. 
Manning. See Markham’s Tibet. 

Manual on Breue InstructQ&o que seme por 
Uso D'as Crian 9 as, que Aprendem Ler, 
e com 69 am rezar nas Escholas Portu- 
guezas, que sao om India Oriental; e 
especialmente na Costa dos Malabaros 
que se chama Coromandel. Anno 1713. 

(In Br. Museum. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionaries of the S.P.G. 
It contains a prayer “A ora 9 rlo por 
a Illustrissima Companhia da India 
Oriental.”) 

Manual of the Geology of India. Large 
8 vo. 2 parts by M edlicott and Blanford. 
Calcutta, 1879. Part 3 by V. Ball, 
M.A. Economic Geology, 1881. 

Marcel Devic. Dictionnaire Etymologique 
dea Mots d’origino orientale. li\ the 
Supplemental Vol. of Littrd. 1877. 

Marini. Hist. Nouuelle et Cvrievao des 
Royaumes de Tunquin et de Lao. Trad- 
de ritalien. Paris, 1666. 

Marino Sanudo. Secretorum Fidelium 
Crucis. See Bongarsius, of whose work 
it forms the 2 nd part. 

Markham, C. R., C.B. Travels in Peru 
and India. 1862. 

-Clavijo. Narr. of Embassy of Ruy 

Gonzalez de C. to the Court of Timour 
(1403-6). Tra. and Ed. by C. R. M. 
Hak. Soc. 1859. 

-'b Tibet. Narrative of the Mission of 

G. Bogle to Tibet; and of the Journey 
of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 8 vo. 
1876. 

[-A Memoir of the Indian Surveys. 

2nd ed. London, 1878.] 

Maimol, El Veedor Lvys de. Descripcion 
General de Africa ; Libro Tercero, y 
Segundo Volumen de la Primera parte. 
En Granada, 1573. 

Marre. Eata-Kata Malayou, ou Recueil 
des Mots Malais Fran 9 is 68 , ])ar Avis- 
Marre (Ext. from Compte Rendu du 
Congrfes Prov. des Orientalistes). Paris, 
187f? 

Marsden, W. Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family, transl. from the original by, 
(0. T. F.). 1830. 

-History of Sumatra. 2 nd ed. 4to. 

1784; 3rd ed. 4 to. 1811. 

-Dictionary of the Malayan Lan¬ 
guage. In two Parts. 4to. 1812. 

-A Brief Mem. of his Life and Writ¬ 
ings. Written by Himself. 4to. 1838. 

Martinez de la Puente. Compendio de los 
Descubrimentos, Conquistas y Guerras 
de la India Oriental y sus Islas. Sq. 
8 VO. Madrid, 1681. 

[Mason, F. Burmah, its People and 
Natural Productions. Rangoon, 1860. 

[Mamro, G. The Dawn of Civilisation, 
l^ypt and Chaldaea. Ed. by A. H. 
Sayce. London, 1894.] 


Mas’udi. Ma 9 oudi, Les Prairies d’Or, par 
‘ Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de Cour- 
teille. 9 vols. 8 vo. 1861-1877. 

[Mateer, S. The I^and of Charity; A 
Descrif)tive Account of Travancore and 
its People, Ixmdon, 1871.] 

Matthioli, P. A. Commentary on Dios- 
corides. The edition chiefly used is an 
old French tratud. Folio. Lyon, 1560. 

Maundeville, Sir John. Ed. by Halliwell, 
8 vo. 1866. 

Max Havelaar door Multatuli (E. Douwes 
Dfekker), 4th ed. Amsterdam, 1875. 

This is a novel describing Society in 
Java, but especially the abuses of 
rural administration. It was origi¬ 
nally published c. 1860, and made a 
great noise in Java and the mother 
country. It was translated into 
English a few years later. 

[Maime, J. D. A Treatise on Hindu Law 
and Custom. 2nd ed. Madras, 1880.] 

Mehren, M. A. F. Manuel de la Cosmo- 
graphie du Moyen Age (tr. de I’Arabe 
de Chemseddln Dimichql). Copenhague, 
&c. 1874. 

Memoirs of the Revolution in Bengal. 

(Tract.) 1760. 

Mendoza, Padre Juan Gonzales de. The 
work was first published at Rome in 
1585: Historia de las cossas mas notables, 
Ritos y Costumbres del Gran Reyno de 
la China (&c.) . . . hecbo y ordenadopor 
el mvy R. P. Maestro Fr. Joan Gon¬ 
zalez de Mendo 9 a, &c. The quotations 
are from the Hak. Soc.’s reprint, 2 vols. 
(1853), of R. Parke’s E.T., entitled “The 
Hi.storieof the Great and Mightie King- 
dome of China ” (&c). London, 1588. 

Meninski, F. a M. Thesaurus Linguarum 
Orientalium. 4 vols. folio. Vienna, 1670. 
New ed. Vienna, 1780. 

Merveilles de I’lnde, Livre des. Par MM. 
Van der Lith et Devic. 4to. Leide, 
1883. 

Middleton’s Voyage, Sir H. Last Etist 
India V. to Bantam and the Maluco 
Islands, 1604, 4to. Ijondon, 1606; 
also reprint Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Milbum, Wm. Oriental Commerce, &c. 2 
vols. 4to. 1813. [Newed. 1vol. 182,5.] 

Miles. See Hydur AK and Tipd. 

Mill, James. Hist, of British India. 
Originally published 3 vols, 4to. 1817. 
Edition used in 8 vo, edited and com¬ 
pleted by H. H. Wilson. 9 vols. 1840. 

M il mau , Bishop. Memoir of, by Frances 
Maria Milman. 8 vo. 1879. 

Millingen. Wild Life among the Koords. 
1870. 

Minsheu, John. The Guide into the 
Tongues, &c. The 2nd ed. folio. 1627. 

Minto, Lord, in India. Life and Letters 
of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto 
from 1807 to 1814, while Governor- 
General of India. Edited by his great 
niece, the Countess of Minto. 8 vo. 1880. 
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Minto Life of Gilbert Elliot, by Countess of 
Minto. 3 vols. 1874. 

Mirat-i-Ahm^di. See Bird’s Guzsrat. 

Miscellanea Curiosa (Norimbergae). See 
pp. 957a, and 236. 

Mission to Ava. Narrative of the M. sent 
to the Court of A. in 1855. By Capt. 
H. Yule, Secretary to the Envoy, Major 
Phayre. 1858. 

Mocquet, Jean. Voyages en Afrique, Asie, 
Indes Orientales et Occidentales. Paris, 
1617. The edition quoted is of 1645. 

Mohit, The, by Sidi Ali Kapudan. Trans¬ 
lated Extracts, &c., by Joseph v. 
Hammer - Purgatall, in J. A. S. Soc. 
Bengal. Vols. Ill, and V. fAlso see 

Sidi All.] 

Molesworth’s Dicty. Marathi and English. 
2nd ed. 4to. Bombay 1857. 

Moneyi William. Java, or How to Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860. (I believe Mr. 
Money was not responsible for the 
vulgar second title.) 

Moor, Lieut. E. Narrative of the opera¬ 
tions of Capt. Little’s Detachment, &c. 
4to. 1794. 

Moore, Thomas. Lalla Rookh. 1817. 

[Morier, J. A Journey through Persia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor, to Constanti¬ 
nople, in the years 1808 and 1809. 
London, 1812.] 

Morton, Life of Leyden. See Leyden. 

Mountain, Mem. and Letters of Col. 
Armine S. H. 1857. 

Muir, Sir William. Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, from original sources. 1883. 

[Mukharji, T. N, Art - Manufactures of 
India. Calcutta, 1888.J 

Muller, Prof. Max. Lectures on the 
Science of Language, l.st Her, 1861. 
2nd Ser. 1864. 

--Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and 

Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India. 1878, 

[Mundy, Gen. G. C. Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India. 3rd ed. London 
1858.] 

Munro, Sir T. Life of M.-Gon., by the 
Rev.^ G. R. Gleig. 3 vols. 1830. (At 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd vol, of additional 
letters.) 

-His Minutes, &c., edited by Sir 

A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir. 2 vols 
8vo. 1881. 

Munro, Capt, Innes. Narrative of Military 
Operations against the French, Dutch 
jnd^Hyder Ally Cawn, 1780-84. 4to. 

Munro, Surgeon Gen., C.B. Beminiacenoes 
of Military Service with the 93rd High¬ 
landers. 1883. (An admirable book of 
its kind.) 

Napier, General Sir Charles. Records of 
the Indian Command of, comprising all 


his General Orders, &c. Compiled by 
John Mawson. Calcutta, 1851. 

[Neale, F. A. Narrative of a Residence at 
the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam, 
with a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Laws of the modem 
Siamese. London, 1852. 

[N.E.D. A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles; founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society : ei^ited by J. H. 
Murray and H. Bradley. 5 vols. Ox¬ 
ford. 1888-1902.] 

Nelson, J. H., M.A. The Madura Country, 
a Manual. Madras, 1868. 

Niebuhr, Carsten. Voyage en Arable, Ac. 
2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

-Desc. de TArabie, 4to. Amsterdam, 

1774. 

Nieuhof, Joan. Zee-en Lant Reize. 2 vols. 
‘folio. 1682. 

Norbert, Pbre (O.S.F.). M^moires Histo- 
riques presentcs au Souverain Pontife 
Benoit XIV. sur les Missions des Indes 
Orientales (A bitter enemy of the 
Jesuits). 2 vols. 4to. Luques(Avignon). 
1744. A 3rd vol. London, 1750; also 
4 pts. (4 vols.) 12mo. Luques, 1745. 

Notes and Extracts from the Govt. Records 
in Fort St. George (1670-1681). Parts 
I., IT., III. Madras, 1871-73. 

N. & E. Notices et Extraits des Manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothfeque du Roi (and 
afterwards Natioiiahy Imph’ialty Royale^ 
&c.). 4to. Pari.s, 1787, etseqq. 

Notices of Madras and Cuddalore in the 
Last Century, from the Journals and 
Letters of the Earlier Missionaries (Ger¬ 
mans) of the S.P.C.K. Small 8vo. 

1858. A very interesting little work. 

Novus orbis Regionum ac Insularum 

Veteribus Incognitarum, Ac. Basiliao 
apud To. Hervagium. 1555, folio. Orig. 
ed., 1537. 

Nunes, A. Livro dos Pesos da Ymdia, e 
assy Medidas e Moedas. 1564. Con¬ 
tained in SubsidioB, q.v. 

Oakfield, or Fellowship in the East. By 
W. D. Arnold, late 58th Reg. B.N.I. 
2 vols. 2nd 1854. The Ist ed. 
was apparently of the same year. 

Observer, The Indian. See Boyd. 

[Oliphant, L. Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in 
the years 1857-8-9. 2 vols. Edinourgh, 

1859. 

[Oppert, G. The Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa or India. Westminster, 
1893. 

[Oriental Sporting Magazine, June 1828 
to Juno 1833, reprint. 2 vols. London, 
1873.] 

Orme, Robert. BUstorieal Fragments of 

the Mogul Empire, Ac. This was first 
published by Mr. Orme in 1782. But a 
more complete ed. with sketch of his life, 
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&c., was issued after his death. 4to. 
1805. 

Orxne, Robert. Hist, of the Militaxy Trans 
actions of the British Nation in lndo> 
stan. 8 vols. 4to. The dates of editions 
are as follows: Vol. I., 1763; 2nd ed., 
1773; 3rd ed., 1781. Vol. II. (in two 
Sections commonly called Vols. II. and 
III.), 1778. Posthumous edition of the 
complete work, 1805. These all in 4to. 
Reprint at Madras, large 8vo. 1861-62. 

Osbeck. A Voyage to China and the E. 
Indies. Tr. by J. R. Forster. 2 vols. 
1771. 

Oaboxne, Hon. W. G. Court and Camp of 
Bunjeet Singh. 8 vo. 1840. 

OuBOly, Sir William. T^Tola in Various 
Countries of the East. 3 vols. 4to. 
1819-23. 

Ovingtou, Rev. F. A Voyage to Suratt in 
the year 1689. London, 1696. 

[Owen, Capt. W. F. W. Narrative of 
Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar. 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1833.] 

Palgrave, W. Gifford. Narrative of a 
Year’s Journey through Central and 
Western Arabia. 2 vols, 1865. [New 
ed. 1 vol. 1868.] 

Pallegoix. Monseigneur. Description du 
Royaume Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 1854. 

[Palmer, Rev. A. S. B'olk-etymology. 
London, 1882.] 

Pandurang'Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
originally published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. 1826. The author was Mr. Hock¬ 
ley of the Bo. C.S. of whom little is 
known. The quotations are partly from 
the reissue by H. S. King & Co. in 1873, 
with a preface by Sir Bartle Frere, 
2 vols. small 8vo. ; but Burnell’s ap¬ 
parently from a 1-vol. issue in 1877. 
[See 4 Ser. N. k Q. xi. 439, .527. The 
quotations have now been given from 
the ed. of 1873.] 

Panjab Notes and Queries, a monthly 
Periodical, ed. by Capt. K. C. Temple. 
1883 seqq. [Continued as * * North Indian 
Notes and Queries,” ed. by W. Crooke. 

6 vols. .1891-96.] 

Paolino, Fra P. da S. Bartolomeo. Viagno 
alle Indi^ Orientali. 4to. Roma, 17w. 

Paolino, E.T. by J. R. Forster. 8vo. 1800, 

[Peai^ N. Life and Adventures in Abys¬ 
sinia, ed. J. J. Halls. 2 vols. London, 
1831.] 

Pegolotti, Fr. Balducci. La Pratica di Mer- 
oatura, written c. 1343 ; publd. by Gian 
Francisco Pagnini del Ventura of Vol- 
terra in his work Della Beoima, Ac. Lis- 
bone 0 Lucca (really Florence), 1765-66. 
4 vols. 4to. Of this work it constitutes 
the 8rd volume. Extracts translated in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, o.v. The 
5th volume is a nmilar work by Q. 
Ussano, written c. 1440. 


PMerins Bouddhistes, by Stanislas, Julien. 

Vol. I. Vie et Voyages de Hiouen 
Thsang. Vols. II. and III. M^moires 
des Contr^es Occidentales. Paris. 1857. 
, Col. Sir L. The Miracle Play of 
asan and Husain, collected from Oral 
Tradition, ed. A. N. Wollaston. 2 vols. 
London, 1879.] 

Pemberton, Major R. B. Report on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 

Pennant’s (T.) View of Hindoostan, India 
extra Gangom, China, and Japan. 
4 vols. 4to. 1798-1800. 

Percival, R. An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1833. 

Peregrinatoris Medii Aevi Quatuor. Re- 
censuit J. C. M. Laurent. Lipsiae. 
1864. 

Peregrine Pultuney. A Novel. 8 vols. 
1844. (Said to be written by the late 
Sir John Kaye.) 

PeripluB Maris Erythraei (1 have used 
sometimes C. Muller in the Geog. Graeci 
Minores, and sometimes the edition of 
B. Fabriciua, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petis de la Croix. Hist, de Timur-bec, 
Ac. 4 vols. 12mo. Delf. 1723. 

Philalethes, The Boscawen’s Voyage to 
Bombay. 1750. 

Philippi, R.P.F., de Sanctraa. Trinitate, 
Itinerarium Orientale, Ac. 1652. 

Phillips, Sir Richard. A Million of Facts. 
Ed. 1837. IThis Million of Facts contains 
innumerable absurdities. 

Phillips, Mr. An Account of the Religion, 
Manners, and the Ijearning of the People 
of Malabar. 16mo. London, 1717. 

Pictet, Adolphe. Les Origines Indo-Euro- 
p^enes. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1859-1863. 

Pigafetta, and other contemporary Writers. 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Magellan, translated from the accounts 

of-. By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Hak. Soc. 1874. 

Pilot, The English, by Thornton. Part HI. 
Folio. 1711. 

Pinto, Fernam Mendes. Peregrinai^ de 
— por elle escrita, Ac. Folio. Origin¬ 
ally published at Lisbon, 1614. 

Pinto (Cogaa’s). The Voyages and Ad¬ 
ventures of Fernand Mendez P., A 
Portugal, Ac. Done into English by 
H. C. Gent. Folio. London, 1653. 

Pioneer A Pioneer Mail. (Daily and 
Weekly Newspapers published at 
AllabaDad.) 

Piso, Gulielmus, de Indiae utriusque Re 
Naturali et MedicA. Folio. Amster¬ 
dam, 1658. Bee Bontius, whose book is 
attached. 

[Platts, J. T. A Dictionary of Urdd, Classi¬ 
cal Hindi, and English. London, 1884.] 

Pla 3 rfair, G. Taleef-i-Shereef, or Indian 
Materia Medioa. Tr. from the original 
by. Calcutta, 1888. 
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Foggius De Varietate Fortunae. The 

quotations under this reference are 
from the reprint of what pertains to the 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Friedr. 
Kuntsmann’s Die. Kp.nntn-m Indiem. 
Miinchen, 1863. 

Pollok, Lt.-Col. Sport in British Burmah, 

Assam, and the dynteah Hills. 2 vols. 
1879. 


ard do Laval. This is most frequently 
quoted. 

There is a smaller first sketch of 1611, 
under the name “Discours des Voyages 
des Francais aux Indes Orientales." 
[Ed. for Hak. Soo. by A. Gray and 
H. C. P. Bell, 1887-89.J 

Qanoon-e-Islam. See Herklots. 


Polo, The B(X)k of Ser Marco, the Venetian. 
Newly Tr. and Ed. by Colonel Henry 
Yule, C.B. Jn 2 vols. 1871. 2nd od., 
revised, with new matter and many new 
Illustrations. 1875. 

Price, Joseph. Tracts. 3 vols. 8vo. 1783. 
Pridham, C, An Hist., Pol. and Stat. 
Ac. of Ceylon and its Dependencies. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1849. 

Prixnor e Honra da Vida Soldadesca no 
estado da India. Fr. A. Frcyre (1580). 
Lisbon, 1630. 

Pringle (Mrs.) M.A. A Journey in East 
Africa. 1880. 

[Pringle, A. T. Selection.s from the Consulta¬ 
tions of the Agent, Governor, and* 
Council of Fort St, George, 1681. 4th 
Series. Madras, 1893. 

-The Diary and Consultation Book of 

the Agent, Governor, and Council of 
Fort St. George. 1st Sorie.s, 1682-85. 
4 vols. (in progress). Madras, 1891-95.J 

Prinsep’a Essays. Es.says on Indian An¬ 
tiquities of the late James Prinsep . . . 
to which are added his Useful Tables 
ed. . . . by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1858. 


Prinsep, H. T. Hist, of Political and 
Military Transactions in India, during 
the Adm. of the Marquo.s.s of Hastings. 
2 vols. 1825. 


Propagation of the Gospel in the East. In 
Three Parts. Ed. of 1718. An English 
Translation of the letters of the first 
Protestjint Missionaries Ziegenbalg and 
Plutscho. 


Prosper Alpinus. Hist. AegwA. Natura- 
lisetllerura Aegyptiarum Libri. 3 vols. 
sm. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1755. 


Punjab Plants, comprising Botanical and 
Vernacular Names and Uses, by J. L. 
Stewart. Lahore, 1869. 

Pun^ub Trade Report. Kej;)ort on the 
Trade and Resources of the Countries on 
the N.W. Boundary of British India. 
By R. H. Dayies, Sec. to Govt. Punjab. 
Lahore, 1862. 

Purchas, his Pilgrimes, &c. 4 vols. folio. 
1625-26. The Rlgrimage is often bound 
as Vol. V. It is really a separate work. 

-His Pilgrimage, or Relations of the 

World, he. The 4th ed. folio. 1625. 
The Ist ed. is of 1614. 


Pyrard de Layal, Franyois. Disopurs du 
Voyage des Francais aux Indes Orient- 
^es, 1615-16. 2 pte. in 1 vol. 1619 

in 2 vols. 12mo. Also published, 2 vols. 
4to in 1679 as Voyage de Franc. Pyr- 


RafiELes’ Hist, of Java. [2nd. ed. 2 vols. 
Loudon, 1830.] 

[Raikes, C. Notes on the North-Western 
Provinces of India. Ijondon, 1852. 

[Rdjendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans. Con¬ 
tributions towards the Elucidation of 
their Ancient and Mediaeval History. 
2 vols. London, 1881.] 

Raleigh, Sir W. i’he Discourse of the Em¬ 
pire of Guiana. Ed. by Sir R. Schom- 
burgk. Hak. Soc. 1850. 

RamS.yaua of Tulsi D&b. Translated by 
F. Growse. 1878. [Revised ed. 1 vol. 
Allahabad, 1883. j 

Ramusio, G. B. Delle Navigatiozii o 

Viaggi. 3 vols. folio, in Venetia. The 
editions used by mo are Vol. 1., 1613 ; 
Vol. II., 1606 ; Vol. 111., 1556 ; except a 
few quotations from C. Federici, which 
are from Vol. HI. of 1606, in the B. M. 

Rashiduddin, in Quatrern^re, Histoire des 
Mougols de la Perse, par Raschid-el-din, 
trad. &c., par M. Quatrem^re. Atlas 
folio. 1836. 

Ras Malfi., or Hindoo Annals of the Pro¬ 
vince of Goozerat. By Alex. Kinloch 
P'orbes, H.E.I.C.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
liondon, 1856. 

Also a Now Edition in one volume, 
1878. 

Rates and Valuatioun of Merchandize 
(Scotland). Published by the Treasury. 
Edinb. 1867. 

Ravenshaw, J. H. Gaur, its Ruins and 
Inscriptions. 4to. 1878. 

Raverty, Major H. G. Tabak&t-i-NftBiri> 
E.T. 2 vols. 8vo. Tjohdon,' 1881. 

Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 4 vols. 8vo. 4th 
edition. 1880. 

Ray, Mr. John. A Collection of Curious 
Travels and Voyages. In Two Parts 
(includes Rauwolfl). The second edi¬ 
tion. 2 vols. 1705. 

-Historia Plantarum. Folio. See p. 

957a. 

-Synopsis Methodica Animalium 

Quadnipedum et Serpentini Generis, &c. 
Auctore Joanne Raio, F.R.S. Londini, 
1693. 

Raynal, Ablx^ W. F. Histoire Philoiophi- 

que et Politique des Etablissements des 
Europ^^ens dans les deux Indes. (First 
published, Amsterdam, 1770. 4 vols. 

First Plnglish translation by J. Justa- 
mond, lx>Ddon, 1776.) There were an 
immense number of editions of the ori¬ 
ginal, with modifications, and a second 
English version by the same Justamond 
in 6 vols. 1798. 
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Bafonner, A True. (By Col. George Ghes- 
ney, R.E.). 3 vols. 1873. 

Bagulations for the Hon. Company's Troops 
on the Coast of Coromandel, by M.-Gen. 
Sir A. Campbell, K.B., &c. &c. Madras, 
1787. 

Beinaud. Fragmens sur rinde, in Journ. 
Asiatique^ Ser. IV. tom. iv. 

- Sm Relation. 

-M^moire sur I’lnde. 4to. 1849. 

Relation des Voyages faites par les Arabes 
et les Persans , . . trad., &c., par M. 
Reinaud. 2 sm. vols. Paris, 1845. 

Bennell, Major James. Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoostan, or the Mogul Empire. 
3rd edition. 4to. 1793. 

Resende, Garcia do. Chron. del Rey dom 
Joilo 11. Folio. Evora, 1554. 

[Revelations, the, of an Orderly. By Paunch- 
kouree Khan. Benares, 1866.J 

Bhede, H., van Drakenstein. Hortus 
Malabaricus. 6 vols. folio. Amstelod. 
1686. 

Rhys Davids. Buddhism. S.P.C.K. No 
date, (more shame to S.P.C.K.). 

Bibeiro, J. Fadalidade Historica. (1685.) 

First published recently. 

[Rice, B. L. Gazetteer of Mysore. 2 vols. 
London, 1897. 

[Riddell, Dr. R. Indian Domestic Economy. 
7th ed. ('alcutta, 1871. 

[Risley, H. H. The Tribes and (lastes of 
Bengal. 2 vols. Calcutta, 1891.] 

Bitter, Carl. Erdknnde. 19 vols. in 21. 
Berlin, 1822-1859. 

Robinson Philip. See Garden, in My 
Indian. 

Bochon, Abbe. See p. 816<i. 

[Roe, Sir T. Embassy to the Court of the 
Great Mogul, 1615-19. Ed. by W. 
Foster. Hak. Soc. 2 vols. 1899.] 

Roebuck, T. An English and Hindwwtanee 
Naval Dictionary. 12mo. Calcutta, 
1811. Small. 

Bogerius, Abr. De open Deure tot het 

Verborgen Hyedondom. 4to. Leyden, 
1651. 

Also sometimes quoted from the 
French version, viz. :— 

Roger, Abraham. La Porte Ouverte . . . 
ou la Vraye Representation, &c. 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1670. 

The author was the first Chaplain at 
Pulicat (1631-1641), and then for some 
years at Batavia (see Havart, p. 132). 
He returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. p. 3). The book 
was bro\^ht out by his widow. Thus, 
at the time that the English Chaplain 
ItOrd (q.v.) was studying the religion of 
the Hindus at Surat, the Dutch Chap¬ 
lain Roger was doing the same at Pufi- 
oat. The work of the last is in every 
way vastly superior to the former. It 
was written at Batavia (see p. 117), and, 
owing to its publication after his death, 
there are a few misprints of Indian 


words. The author had his information 
from a Brahman named Padmanaba 
{PadvumdWia), who know Dutch, and 
who gave him a Dutch translation of 
Bhartrihari's Satakas, which is printed 
at the end of the book. It is the first 
tran.slation from Sanskrit into an Euro¬ 
pean language (A.B.). 

Boteiro da Viagem de Vasco da Gama em 

Mccccxcvil. 2a edi^Ao. Lisboa, 1861. 
The Ist ed. was published in 1838. The 
work is inscribed to Alvaro Velho. See 
Figaniore, Bibliog. Hist. Port. p. 159. 
(Note byA.B.). 

- See De Castro. 

RouBset L4on. A Travers la Chine. 8vo, 

Paris, 1878. 

[Bow, T. V. Manual of Tanjorc District. 
Madras, 1883.1 

Boyle, J. F., M.D. An Essay on the An¬ 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine. 8vo. 1837. 

-Illustrations of the Botany and 

other branches of Nat. History of the 
Himalayas, and of the Floras of Cash- 
mere. 2 vols. folio. 1839. 

Rubruk, Wilhelraus de. Itinemrium in 
Becueil de Voyages et de Memoires de 
la Soc. de Geographie. Tom. iv. 1837. 
Bnmphius (Geo. Everard Rumphf,). Her¬ 
barium Amhoinense. 7 vols. folio. Am- 
stclod. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 
Bussell, Patrick. An Account of Indian 
Snakes collected on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel. 2 vols. folio. 1803. 

Rycaut, Sir Paul. Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, Folio,* 1687. Ap¬ 
pended to ed. of Knollys’ Hist, of the 

Saar, Johann Jacob, Ost - Indianische 

Fllnf - zebn * J&hrige Kriegs - Dienste 

(Ac.). G644-1659.) Folio. Nurnberg, 
1672. 

Sacy, Silvestre do. Relation de I’Egypte. 

See Abdallatif. 

- Chrestomathie Arabe. 2de Ed. 3 

vols, 8vo. Paris, 1826-27. 

Sadik Isfahan!, The Geographical Works 
of. Translated by J. C. from original 
Persian MSS., Ac. Oriental Transla¬ 
tion Fund, 1832. 

Sainsbury, W. Noel. Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies. Vol. I., 1862 
(1513-1616); Vol. II,, 1870 (1617-1621); 
Vol. III., 1878 (1622-1624); Vol. IV., 
1884 (1625-1629). An admirable work. 

Sanang Setzen. Geschichte der Ost-Mon- 
goTen . . . von Ssanang Ssetzen Chung- 
taidschi der Ordus. aus dem Mongol . , . 
von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. 4to. St. 
Petersburg, 1829. 

[Sanderson, G. P. Thirteen Years among 
the Wild Beasts of India, 3rd ed. 
London, 1882.] 

Sangermano, Bev. Father. A description 
of the Burmese Empire. Translated 
by W. Tandy, D.D. (Or. Transl. Fund). 
4to. Rome, 1838. 
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Ban Roman, Fray A. Historia General 

de la India Oriental. Folio. Valladolid, 
1603. 

Sametti, Lettere, contained in De Gttber- 
natis, q.v. 

8 aty. Rev. The Saturday Review, London 
weekly newspaper. 

Bchiltberger, Johann. The Bondage and 
T^vels of. Tr. by Capt. J. Buchan 
Telfer, R.N. Hak. Soc. 1879. 

Bdionten, Wouter. Oost lndische Voyagie, 
Ac. t’Amsterdain, 1676. 

This is the Dutch original rendered 
in German as Walter SchUlzen, q.v. 

[Schrader, 0. Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples. Tr. by F. B. 
Jevons. London, 1890.] 

Bohnlzen, Walter. Ost-Indische Rei.se- 
Beachreibung. Folio. Amsterdam, 1676. 

See Bchouten. 

Bchnyler, Eugene. Turkistan. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

[Scott, J. G. and J. P. Hardiman. Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma and the Shan States. 
5 vols. Rangoon, 1900.] 

Bcrafton, Luke. Reflexions on the Govern¬ 
ment of Hindustan, with a Sketch of 
the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seely, Capt. J. B. The Wonders of Ellora. 
8vo. 1824. 

Seir Mutaqherin, or a View of Modern 
Times, ^ing a History of India from the 
year 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
From the Persian of Gholam Hussain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 

Seton-Kair, w. S., aud Hugh Sandeman. 
Selections from Calcutta Gazettes (1784- 
1823). 5 vols, 8vo. (The 4th and 5th 
by H. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

Shaw, Robert. Visits to High Taxtary, 
Yarkand, and Kashghar, l&l. 

Shaw, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re¬ 
lating to several Parts of Barba^ and 
the Levant 2nd ed. 1757. (Orig. ed. 
is of 1738). 

Shelvocke’s Voyage. A V. round the 
World, by the Way of the Great South 
Sea, Perform’d in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 
22.' By Capt. George S. London, 1726. 

Sherring, Revd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 3 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Stories from the Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1873. ITiis work was 
originally published about 1817, but I 
cannot trace the exact date. It is almost 
unique as givii^ some view of the life of 
the non-commissioned ranks of a British 
regiment in India, though of course 
much is changed since its date. 

Sherwood, Mrs., The Life of, chiedy Auto¬ 
biographical. 1857. 

Shii^ John. Memoirs of the Extraordi- 
ni^ Military Career of . . . written by 
Himself. 2nd ed. (First ed., 18291. 
Svols. 8vo. 1830. ^ 


Sibree, Revd. J. The Great African 
Island. 1880. 

Sidi 'Ali. The Mohit, by S. A. Eapudan. 
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[Skeat, W. W. Malay Magic, being an 
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Staantoii, Sir G. Authentic Account of 
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Surgeon’s Daughter. By Sir Walter Scott. 
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Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus 
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Tavernier, J. B. Les Six Voyages en 
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4to. Pari.s, 1676. 
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&c. ; being the Travels of Monsieur 
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[Ed. by V. A. Ball. 2 vols. London, 
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Taylor, Col. Meadows. Story of My Life. 
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Account of the Cotton Manufacture of 
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by his Son, Lord Teignmouth. 2 vols. 
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da India veo por terra a estes Reynos. 
Orig. ed. Coimbra, 1560. Edition 


quoted (by Burnell) seems to be of 
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lain to the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Row, 
Knt., Lord Ambassador to the Great 
Mogul. Reprint, 1777. Ed. 1655. 
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Travels of Sig. I’ietro della Valle into 
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Thevenot, Melchizodek. (Collection). Re¬ 
lations de divers Voyages Curieux. 
2nd ed. 2 vols. folio. 1696. 
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&c., in the Mutiny. 8vo. 1884. 

[-Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian 
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8vo. 1799. 

Timour, Institutes of. E.T. by Joseph 

White. 4to. Oxford, 1783. 

Timur, Autobiographical Memoirs of. E.T. 
by Major V. Stewart (Or. Tr. Fund). 
4to. 1830. 

Tippoo Sultan, Select Letters of. E.T. 

by Col. W. Kirkpatrick. 4to. 1811. 
Tipu Sultan, Hist, of, by Hussein Ali Khan 
Kinuani. E.T. Vjy Miles. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 8vo. 1864. 

Tod, Lieut.-Col. James. Annals and Anti- 
tmities of Rajasthan. 2 vols. 4to. 1829. 
[Reprinted at Calcutta. 2 vols. 1884.] 
Tohfut-ul-M^ahideen (Hist, of the Maho- 
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M. J. Rowlandson. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
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Turnoiir’s (Hon. George) Mahawanso. 

The M. in Koman characters with the 
translation subjoined, &c. (Only one 
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Tylor, E. B. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1871. 

[-Anahiiac; or Mexico and the 

Mexicans, Ancient and Modern. London, 
1861.]. 

Tyr, Guillaume de, et ses Continuateurs— 
Texte du XIII. Sihclo—par M. Paulin. 
Paris. 2 vols. large 8vo. 1879-80. 

[Tytler, A. F. Considerations on the Present 
Political State of India. 2 vols. London, 
1816.] 

Uzzano, G. A book of Pmtica della Merca- 
tura of 1440, which forms the 4th vol. of 
Della Deciina. See Pegolotti. 


Yalentia, Lord. Voyages and Travels to 
India, &c. 1802-1806. 3 vols. 4to. 1809. 

Valentijn. Oud en Niew Ooat-Indieu. 6 

vols. folio—often bound in 8 or 9. 
Amsterdam, 1624-6; 

[VAmWry, A. Sketches of Central A.sia. 
Additional Chapters on my Travels, 
Adventures, and on the Ethnology of 
Central Asia. London, 1868.J 

Yan Braam Houckgeist (Embassy to China), 
E.T. London, 1798. 

Yan den Broecke, Pieter. Reysen naer 
Oost Indien, &c. Amsterdam, edns. 
16201 1634, 1646, 1648. 

Yander Lith. See Merveilles. 

Yanity Fair, a Novel without a Hero, 
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by chapter. If by page, it is from 
ed. 1867. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Yansittart H. A Narrative of the Transac¬ 
tions in Bengal, 1760-1764. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1766. 

Yan Twist, Jehan ; Gowesen Overhooft van 
de Nederlandsche comtooren Amadabat^ 
Cambaya, Brcxlera, en Broitchia^ Generali 
Beschrijvinge van Indien, Ac. t’Am- 
steledam, 1648. 

Yarthema, Ijodovico di. The Travels of. 
Tr. from the orig. Italian Edition of 
1510 by T. Winter Jones, F.S.A., and 
edited, Ac., by George Percy Badger. 
Hak. Soc. 1863. 
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jii. pp. 1483-1494) gives an abridgement; 
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sources." 


Neither Mr. Winter Jones nor my 
friend Dr. Badger, in editing Varthema, 
seem to have been aware of the dis¬ 
paragement cast on his veracity in the 
famous Colloquios of Garcia de Orta 
(f. 29v. and f. 30). These affect his 
statements as to his voyages in the 
further East; and deny his ever having 
gone beyond Calicut and Cochin; a 
thesis which it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate out of his own narrative. 

[Yerelst, H. A View of the Rise, Progress, 
and Present State of the English Govern¬ 
ment in Bengal, including a Reply to 
the Misrepresentations of Mr. Bolts, and 
other Writers. London, 1772.] 

Vermeulen, Genet. Oost Indische Voyage. 
1677. 

Vigrtt®» O- Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, 
Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. 1842. 

Vincenzo Maria. 11 Yiaggio air Indie 
oriental! del P. . . . Procuratore Gene- 
rale de’ Carmelitani Scalzi. Folio. 
Roma, 1672. 

Yitriaci, Jacobi (Jacques de Vitry). Hist. 
Jherosolym. See Bongars. 

Vocabulista in Arabico. (Edited by C. 
Schiaparelli.) Firenze, 1871. 

Voigt. Hortus Suburbanua Calcuttensis. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1845. 

Von Harff, Arnold. Pilgerfahrt des Ritters 
(1496-1499). From MSS. Coin, 1860. 

Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 
1748. . . . Interspersed with many use¬ 
ful and curious Observations and Anec¬ 
dotes. 8vo. London, 1762. 

Yullers, J. A. Lexicon Porsico-Latinura. 
2 vols. and Suppt. Bonnao ad Rhenum. 
1855-67. 


Wallace, A. R. The Malay ArchipeWo. 
7th ed. 1880. 

[Wallace, Lieut. Fifteen Years in India, 
or Sketches of a Soldier’s Life. London, 
1822.] 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
Picturestjue (by Fanny Parkes). 2 vols. 
imp. 8vo. 1850. 

Ward, W. A View of the History, Litera¬ 
ture, and Religion of the Hindoos. 3rd 
ed. 4 vols. 8vo. Ijondon, 1817-1820. 

In the ti ties of 6 rat 2 vols. pu bid. i n 1817, 
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of the 3rd and 4th, 1820, it is stated to be 
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abridged ed. ibid. 1 vol. 4to. 1815. 

Waring, E. J. The Tropical Resident at 
Homo, Ac. 8vo. 1866. 

WasBaf, Geschiohte Wassafs, Persisch 
herausgegeben, und Deutsch tibersetzt^ 
von Joseph Hammor-Purgstall. 4to. 
Wien, 1856. 
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London, 1555. Also reprinted ii> the 
Hakluyt of 1807. 

[Watt, G, A Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India. 10 vols. Calcutta, 
1889-93.] 

Wellington Despatches. The Edn. quoted 
is usually that of 1837. 

Welsh, Col. James. Military Reminis¬ 
cences ... of nearly 40 years’ Active 
Service in the E. Indies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1830. (An excellent book.) 

Wheeler, J. T. Madras in the Olden 
Time . . . compiled from Official Re¬ 
cords. 3 vols. sm. sq. 8vo. 1861. 

-Early Records of British India. 

Calcutta, 1878. 2iid ed. 1879. 

Wheler, Rev. Sir George. Journey into 
Greece. Folio. 1682. 

Witney (Prof. W. D.) Oriental and 
Linguistical Studies. 2 vols. New 
York, 1873-74. 

Widows, Hindoo. Papers relating to E.I. 
Affairs ; printed by order of Parliament. 
Folio. 1821. 

[Wilkinson, R. J. A Malay-English Dic¬ 
tionary. Parti. Singapore, 1901.] 

Wilks, Col. Mark. Historical Sketches 

of the South of India in an Attempt 
trace the Hist of My.soor. 3 vols. 4to. 
1810-17. 2nd ed., 2 vols. 8vo. Madras, 
1869. 

Williams, Monier. Religious Thought 

and Life in India. Part I., 1883. 

[-Brahmanism and Hinduism. 4th ed. 

London, 1891.] 

Williams, S. Wells. Chinese Commercial 
Guide. 4th ed. Canton, 1856. 
Williamson, V. M. I’he East India Vade 
Mecum, by Capt. Thomas Williamson 
(the author of Orimta! Field Sports). 
2 vols. 8vo. 1810. 

Williamson, Capt. T. Oriental Field 
Sports. Atlas folio. 1807. 


Wills, C. T. In the Land of the Lion and 
the Bun, or Modem Persia. 1883. 

[Wilson, A. The Abode of Snow, Observa¬ 
tions on a Journey from Chinese Tibet 
to the Indian Caucasus. Edinburgh, 
1875.] 

Wilson, John, D.D., Life of, by George 
Smith, LL.D. 1878. 

[-Indian Caste. 2 vols. Bombay, 

1877.] 

Wolflf, J. Travels and Adventures. 2 vols. 
London, 1860.] 

Wollaston, A. N. English-Persian Dic¬ 
tionary. 8vo. 1882. 

Wright, T. Early Travels in Palestine, 
edited with Note.s. (Bohn.) 1848. 

Wright, T. Domestic Manners and Senti¬ 
ments in England in the Middle Ages. 
1862. 

Wyllie, J. W. S. Essays on the External 
l\:)Iicy of India. Edited by Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. 1875. 

Wjrtfliet. Histoire des Indos. Fo., 3 pts. 
Douay. 1611. 


Xaverii, Seti. Francisci. Indiarum Apostoli 
Epistolarum Libri Quinque. Pragae, 
16^67. 

Xavier, St. Francis, Life and Letters of, 
by Rev. H. 1 . Coleridge (S.J.). 2 vols. 
8vo. 1872. 


[Yusuf Ali, A . A Monograph on Silk Fabrics 
produced in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh. Allahabad, 1900.] 


Zedler, J. II. Grosses Vollstiindligcs Uni¬ 
versal Lexicon. 64 vols. folio. Leipzig, 
1732-1750; and Supplement, 4 vols. 
1751-1754. 

Ziegenbalg. See Propagation of the 
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CORRIGENDA. 


PAGE. COL. 

32 h. — Apollo Bunder. Mr. S. M. Edwardes {History of Bombay^ Town 
and Islandj Census Reporty 1901, p. 17) derives this name from 
‘ Pallav Bandar,’ ‘ the Harbour of Clustering Shoots.’ 

274 a .— Crea4ie. 1817. “ the Portuguese commander requested permission 
to see the Cross which Janiere wore. . . — Rev. R. FelloweSy 

History of Geylony chap. v. quoted in 9 ser. N. d; Q. 1. 85. 

276 h. — For “ Porua ” read “ Portus.” 

380 6.— For “ It is probable that what that geographer ...” read “ It is 

probable from what ...” 

499 b. —The reference to Bao was accidentally omitted. The word is 
Peguan bd (pronounced bd-a)y ‘‘a monastery.” The quotation 
from Sangermano (p. 88) runs : “ There is not any village, how¬ 
ever small, that has not one or more large wooden houses, which 
are a species of convent, by tlie Portuguese in India called Bao.” 

511 a.—For “ Adawlvt ” read “ Adawlat.” 

665 a .—Mr. Edwardes (op. cit. p. 5) derives Mazagong from Skt. matsya- 
grdmay “fish-village,” due to “the pungent odour of the fish, 
which its earliest inhabitants caught, dried and ate.” 

665 b. — For “ Steven’s ” read “ Stevens’.” 

678 a.—Mr. Edwardes {op. cit. p. 15) derives Parell from padely “the Tree- 
Trumpet Flower ” {Bignonia suaveoleris). 

816 a.—For ^^shd-bdsh” read shdh~hdsh.” 

858 b. — Far “ Sowar ” read “ Sonar, a goldsmitli.” 

920 b. — Tiffin add : 

1784.—“ Each temperate day 

With health glides away, 

No Tliffings* our forenoons profane.” 

—Memoirs of the Late JVar in Asioy by A?i Officer of 
Colonel Baillie's Detachmenty ii. AppendiXyp. 293. 

1802.—“ I suffered a very large library to be useless whence I 
might have extracted that which would have been of more service 
to me than running about to Tiffins and noisy parties.”— Afefcai/c, 
to /. TV. ShereVy in KayCy Life of Lord MetcalfSy I. 81. 
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[In note “Luncheons.”] 



A GLOSSARY 


OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TERMS AND 
PHRASES OF ANALOGOUS ORIGIN. 

ABADA A BADA 


ABADA, s. A word used by old 
Sj)anis}i and Portuguese writers for a 
‘rhinoceros,’ and aaopted l)y some of 
the older English narrators. The 
origin is a little doubtful. If it were 
certain that the word did not occur 
earlier than c. 1530-40, it would 
most probably be an adoption from 
the Malay badak, ‘a rhimxjeros.’ The 
word is not used by Barros where he 
would probably have used it if he 
knew it (see cpiotatiou under GANDA) ; 
and we have found no proof of its 
tiarlier existence in the language of 
the Peninsula ; if this should Ire es- 
taldished we should have to seek an 
Arabic origin in such a word as abadaty 
alndy fern, dhiday of which one meaning 
is {v. Lane) ‘a wild animal.’ The usual 
form abaaa is certainly somewhat in 
favour of such an origin. [Prof. Skeat 
believes that the a in abada and similar 
Malay words represents the Arabic 
article, which was commonly used in 
Spanish and Portuguese prefixed to 
Arabic and other native words.] It 
will be observed that more than one 
authority makes it the female rhino¬ 
ceros, and in the dictionaries the word 
is feminine. But so Barros makes 
Ganda. [Mr W. W. Skeat sug^^sts that 
the female was the more dangerous 
animal, or the one most frequently 
met with, as is certainly the case 
with the crocodile.] 

1541.—“Mynes of Silver, Copper, I’in, and 
Lead, from whence great quantities thereof 
wore continually drawn, which the Merch¬ 
ants carried away with Troops of Elephants 
and Rhinoceroses {em cajUas de elefantes e 
badas) for to transport into the Kingdoms of 
SoTTiaUy by us called Siamj Passilocoy Sarady, 
(ScLvady in orig.). TangUy Prom, CcUamin- 
ham and other Provinces .... ”— P^o 
(orig. cap. xli.) in Cogan, p. 49. The king¬ 
doms named here are Siam (see under 
8ABMAT7); Pitohalok and Sawatti (now 


two provinces of Siam); Taungu and Promo 
in B. Burma ; Calaminham, in the interior 
of Indo-China, more or le.ss fabulous. 

1.544.—“Now the King of Tartary was 
fallen upon the city of Pequin with so great 
an army as the like had never been seen 
since Adams time ; in this army . . . 
were seven and twenty Kings, under whom 
marched 1,800,000 men .... with four 
score thousand Rhinoceroses ” {dcmdepartvr&o 
com oiienia mil badas).— Ihid. (orig. cap. 
cvii.) in Cogan, p. 149. 

[1560.—See quotation under LAOS.] 

1585.—“It is a very fertile country, w’ith 
great sioare of prouisioun; there are ele¬ 
phants in groat number and abadas, which 
is a kind of beast so big as two great buls, 
and hath vppon his snowt a little home.”— 
Moidomy ii. 311. 

1592.—“We sent commodities to their 
king to barter for Amber-grecso, and for the 
homes of Abath, whereof the Kinge onely 
hath the trafiique in his hands. Now this 
Abath is a beast that liath one home 
only in her forehead, and is thought to be 
the female Vnicorne, and is highly esteemed 
of all the Moores in those parts as a most 
soveraigne reinedio against poyson.”— Bar¬ 
ker in llakl. ii. .591. 

1,598.—“The Abada, or Rhinoceros, is not 
in India,* but onely in Bengala and Patane.” 
— Linschoten, 88. [Hak. Soc. ii. 8.] 

“Also in Bengala we found great numbers 
of the beasts which in I.rfitin are called Rhin- 
oceroteSy and of the Portingalles Abadas.” — 
im. 28. [Hak. Soc. i. 96.] 
c. 1606.—“. . . ove portauo le loro mer- 
canzie per venderle a’ Cinesi, particolar- 
mente . . . molti corni della Bada, detto 
Rinoceronte . . —Carlettiy p. 199. 

1611.—“ Bada, a very fierce animal, called 
by another more common name Rhinoceros. 
In our days they brought to the King Philip 
II., now in glory, a Bada which was long at 
Madrid, having his horn sawn off, and being 
blinded, for fear he should hurt anybody, 
. . . The name of Bada is one imposed by 
the Indiana themselves; but assuming that 

♦ not on the W. coast of the Peiiinsnla, 
called India especially by the Portuguese, dee 
under INDIA. 



ABCAREE. 


2 


ACHANOCK, 


there is no language but had its origin from 
the Hebrew in the confusion of tongues . . . 
it will not be out of the way to observe that 
Bada is an Hebrew word, from Badad, 
‘solus, solitarius,’ for this animal is pro¬ 
duced in desert and very solitary places.” 
— Cobarruirias, s. v. 

1613.—“And the woods give great timber, 
and in them are produced elephants, badas 
. . .”—Oodinho de Eredia^ 10 v. 

1618.—“A China brought me a present of 
a cup of abado (or bla^ unocorns home) 
with sugar cakes.”— Cocks's Diary^ ii. 56. 

16‘26.—On the margin of Pigafetta’s Congo^ 
as given by Purchas (ii. 1001), we find: 
“Rhinoceros or Abadas.” 

1631.—“Lib. V. cap. 1. De Abada seu 
Hhinocerote.” —Bontit Hist. Nat, et M^d, 

1726.— “Abada, s. f. Ija hembra del 
Rhinoceronte. ”— Dice, de la Lengua Cas- 
iellaria. 

ABCAREE, ABKARY. H. from 
P. dh-kdrl^ the husineaa of distilling 
or selling (strong) waters, and hence 
elliptically the excise upon such 
business. This last is the sense in 
which it is used l)y Anglo-Indians. 
In every district of India the privilege 
of selling spirits is farmed to con¬ 
tractors, who manage the sale through 
retail shopkeepers. This is what is 
allied the ‘ Abkary System.’ The 
system has often l)een attacked as 
promoting tippling, and there are 
strong opinions on lioth sides. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
integrity, by one of much experience 
in Bengal—Sir G. U. Yule. 

June, 1879.—“ Natives who have ex¬ 
pressed their views are, 1 believe, unani¬ 
mous in ascribing the increase of drinking 
to our Abkaree system. I don’t say that 
this is putting the cart before the horse, 
but they are certainly too forgetful of the 
increased means in the country, which, if 
not the sole cause of the increased consump¬ 
tion, has been at least a very large factor in 
that result. I myself believe that more 
people drink now than formerly ; but I knew 
one gentleman of very long and intimate 
knowledge of Bengal, who held that there 
was as much drinking in 1820 as in 1860.” 

In any case exaggeration is abundant. 
All Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India. [See the 
article on “Spirituous Drinks in Ancient 
India,” by Rajendralala Mitra, Indo~Aryans, 
i. 389 seqq.'\ 

1790.—“In respect to Abkarry, or Tax 
on Spirituous Liquors, which is reserved for 
Taxation ... it is evident that we cannot 
establish a general rate, since the quantity 
of consumption and expense of manuiaoture. 
etc., depends upon the vicinity of principal 


stations. For the amount leviable upon 
different Stills we must rely upon officers’ 
local knowledge. The public, indeed, can¬ 
not suffer,' since, if a few stills are sup¬ 
pressed by over-taxation, drunkenness is 
diminished.”—In a Lettefr from Board of 
Revenue (Bengal) to Government, 12th July. 
MS. in India Ofice, 

1797. —“The stamps are to have the words 
^Abcaree licenses' inscribed in the Persian 
and Hindu languages and character.”— Ben¬ 
gal Regulaliom, x. 33. 

ABIHOWA. Properly P. dh-o- 
hawd, ‘water and air.’ The usual 
Hindustani expression for ‘climate.’ 

1786.—“What you write concerning the 
death of 500 Koorgs from small-pox is 
understood .... they must be kept where 
the climate [&b-0-haw&] may best agree 
with them.”—Ttppoo’s Letters, 269. 

ABYSSINIA, n.]). This geogra- 
phical name is a l6-centiiry Latin- 
Lsation of the Arabic Hahash, through 
the Portuguese Ahex, bearing much 
the same pronunciation, minus the 
aspirate. [See HUBSHEE.] 

[1598.—“The countrey of the Abexynea, 
at Prester John’s land.”— LAnschoten, Hak. 
Soc. i. 38. 

1617.—“He sent mee to buy three 
AbasiineB.”—Nir T. Roe, Travels, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 445.] 

A. C. {i.e. ‘after compliments’). In 
official versions of native letters these 
letters stand for the omitted formalities 
of native compliments. 

ACHANOCK, n.]>. H. Chdnak ami 
Achdnak. The name hy which the 
station of Barrackpore is commonly 
known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the name with 
that of Joh Vharnock, or, as A. 
Hamilton calls him, Obannock, the 
founder jyf Calcutta, and the quotations 
render this prolmble. Formerly the 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benares was 
also known, by a transfer no doubt, as 
Chhotd (or ‘Little’) Achanak. Two 
additional remarks may be relevantly 
made : (1) Job’s name was certainly 
Charnock,, and not Ghannock. It is 
distinctly signed “Job Charnock,” in 
a MS. letter from the factory at 
“Clmttf^” i.e. Chuttanuttee (or Cal¬ 
cutta) in the India Office records, 
which I have seen. (2) The map m 
Valentijn which shows the village of 
Tajaimok, though published in 1726, 
was apparently compiled by Van der 
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Broecke in 1662. Hence it is not 
robable that it took its name from 
ob Chamock, who seems to have 
entered the Company’s service in 1668. 
When he went to ifengal we have not 
been able to ascertain. [See Diary of 
Hedge$y edited by Sir H. Yille, ii., xcix. 
In some “Documentary Memoirs of 
dob Charnock,” which form part of 
vol. lixv. (1888) of the Hakluyt Soc., 
Job is said to have “ arrived in India 
in 1656 or 1666.”] 

1677.—‘"the ship Falcone to go up the 
river to Hughly, or at least to Channock.^’ 
—Court’s letter to Ft. St. Geo. of 12th 
December. In Notes and Extracts^ Madras, 
1871, No. 1., p. 21; see also p. 23. 

1711.—“ Chanock-Reach hath two shoals, 
the upper one in Chanock, and the lower 
one on the opposite side .... you must 
from below Degon as aforesaid, keep the 
starboard shore aboard until you come up 
with a Lime-Tree .... and then steer over 
with Chancrok iVees and house between the 
two shoals, until you come mid-river, but no 
nearer the house.— The English Pilots 66. 

1726.—“’t stedeken Tsjannock.”— Val- 
entijn^ v. 163. In Val.’s map of Bengal 
also, we find opposite to Oegli (Hoogly), 
Tajannok, and then ColUcaite^ and Cedema, 
1758.—“Notwithstanding these solemn 
assurances from the Dutch it was judged 
expedient to send a detachment of troops 
.... to take possession of Tanna Fort and 
Chamoc’s Battery opposite to it.”—;Nar- 
rative of Dutch attempt in the Hoogly, in 
Malcolm's Life of ClivCy ii. 76. 

1810.— “The old village of Achanock 
stood on the ground which the post of 
Barrackpore now occupies.”— M. Orahavij 
142. 

1848.—“From an oral tradition still pre¬ 
valent among the natives at Barrackpore 
... we lecu'n that Mr. Charnock built a 
bungalow there, and a fiourishing bazar 
arose under his patronage, before the 
settlement of Calcutta had been deter¬ 
mined on. Barrackpore is at this day 
best known to the natives by the name 
of Ghanock .”—The Bengal OhUiuiry, Calc. 

p.2. 

aohAb,8. p. dxhd/r, Malay ilchdr^ 
Ad(mted in nearly all the vernaculars 
of India for acid and salt relishes. By 
Europeans it is used as the equivalent 
of ‘pickles,’ and is applied to all the 
stores of Crosse and Blackwell in that 
kind. We have adopted the word 
through the Portuguese ; but it is not 
impossible that Western Asiatics got it 
originally from the Latin acetaria,— 
(See PUn. Hist, Nat. xix. 19). 

•1568.—“And they prepare a conserve of 
it {Atuzoardium) with salt, and when it is 
green (and this they call Aduur), and this 


is sold in the market just as olives are with 
us.”—(Starcia, f. 17. 

1596.—Linschoten in the Dutch nves the 
word correctly, but in the English rendon 
(Hak. Soc. ii. 26) it is printed Machar. 

[1612. —“ Aohar none to be had except one 
jar .”—DanikrSy LetterSj i. 230.] 

1616.— “ Our yweitwso’s (Juribassol wife 
came and brought me a small jarr of Aohar 
for a present, desvring me to exskews her 
husband in that be aheented bymaelfe to 
take phisik.” — Cocks^ i. 135. 

1623.—“And all these preserved in a way 
that is really very good, which they call 
acciao.”— P. della ii. 708. [Hak. Soc. 

ii. 327.] 

1663. —“Aohar est vn nom Indistanni, 
ou Indien, que signifte des mangues, ou 
autres fruits confis avec de la moutarde, de 
Tail, du sel, et du vinaigre k I’lndienne.”— 
De la B<mllaye-le-Q(mZj 531. 

1687. —“Achar l presume signifies sauce. 
Th^ make in the East Indies^ especially 
at Siam and Ptgu, several sorts of A^ar, as 
of the young tops of Bamboes, Ac. Bambo- 
AduLT and Mango-AcAar are most used.”— 
Dampier^ i. 391. 

1727.—“And the Soldiery, Fishers, Pea¬ 
sants, and Handicrafts (of Gk>a) feed on a 
little Rice boiled in Water, with a little bit 
of Salt Fisl^ or Atchaar, which is pickled 
Fruits or Koots.”— A. Hamilton^ i. 252. 
[And see under KEDGEREE.] 

1783.—Wc learn from Forrest that limes, 
salted for sea-use against scurvy, were used 
by the Chulias (Choolia), and were called 
atchar {Voyage to Mergniy 40). Thus the 
word passed to Java, as in next quotation : 

1768-71.—“When green it (the mango) is 
made into attjar; for this the kernel is 
taken out, ana the space filled in with 
ginger, pimento, and other spicy ingredi¬ 
ents, after which it is pickled in vinegar.” 
—StavorinuSy i. 237. 

ACHEEN, n.p. (P. Achln [Tam. 
AUai, Malay Achehy Achih] ‘a wood- 
leecb’). The name applied by us tx) 
the State and town at tne N.W. angle 
of Sumatra, which was long, and 
especially during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the greatest native power on 
that I^nd. The proper Malay name 
of the place is Ach^. The Portuguese 
genera&y called it Achem (or frequently 
by the adhesion of the genitive preposi¬ 
tion, Dacherriy so that Sir F. Qreville 
below makes two kingdoms), but our 
Ac1i66]1 seems to have been derived 
from mariners of the P. Gulf or W. 
India, for we find the name so given 
(Aohtn)iiL the Aln-i-A]d>ariy and in the 
Geog. Tables of Sadik Isfahfmi. This 
form may have Wn suggested by a 
jingling analogy, such as Cfientals love, 
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with Machin (Macheen). See also 
under LOOTT. 

1549.—“Piratarum Acenorozn noc ^ri- 
culum nec suspicio fuit.”— S. Fr. Xav. 
Epistt. 337. 

1552.—“But after Malaqoa was founded, 
and especially at the time of our entry into 
India, the Kingdom of Pacem began to 
increase in power, and that of Pedir to 
diminish. And that neighbouring one of 
Achem, which was then insignificant, is now 
the greatest of all.”— Barros, 111. v. 8. 

1563.— 

“Occupado tenhais na giierra infesta 
Ou do sanguinolento, 

Taprobanico * Achem, que ho mar 
molcstfi 

Ou do Cambaico occulto imiguo nosso.” 

Camdes, Ode prefixed to Garcia de Orta. 

c. 1569.—“Upon the headland towards 
the West is the Kingdom of Assi, governed 
by a Moore King.”— Coesar Fredenke, tr. in 
Hakluyt^ ii. 355. 

c. 1590.—“The zabdd (civet), which i.s 
brought from the harbour-town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achin, goes by the 
name of Sairiatra-zabdd^ and is by far the 
best.”— Ain, i. 79. 

1597.—“.do Pegu corao do Da- 

ohem.” — King's Letter, in Arch. Port. Or. 
fasc. 3, 669. 

1599.—“The Hand of Sumatra, or Tapro- 
buna, is possessed by many Kyngos, enemies 
to the Portugals ; the cl.oif is the Kinge of 
Dachem, who besieged them in Malacca. . . 
The Kinges of Acheyn and Tor (road Jor 
for Johore) are in lyko sort enemies to the 
Portugals.”—*S’iV Fulke Greuille to Sir F. 
Walsingham (in Bruce, i. 125). 

[1615.—“ It so proved that both Ponlecma 
and Governor of Tecoo was come hither for 
Achein.” — Foster, Letters, iv. 3. 

1623.— “Acem which i.s Sumatra.”— P. 
della Valle, Hak. SoC. ii. 287.] 

c. 1635. — “Achin (a name equivalent in 
rhyme and metre to ‘ Mdchln ’) is a well- 
known island in the Chinese Sea, near to 
the equinoctial lino,”— Sddik Isfahanl (Or. 
Tr. f), p. 2. 

1780.— “Archin.” See quotation under 
BOMBAY MARINE. 

1820.—“In former days a great many 
junks used to frequent Achin. This trade 
i.s now entirely at an end.”— Crawfurd, H. 
Ind. Arch. iii. 182. 


ADAM’S APPLE. This name 
{Porno d'Adamo) is given at Goa to the 
fruit of the Mimusops Elengi, Linn. {Bird- 
wood) ; and in the 1635 ed. of Gerarde’s 
Herball it is applied to the Plantain. 
But in earlier days it was applied to a 
fruit of the Citron kind.—(See Marco 


* This alludes to the mi.staken notion, as old as 
N. Conti (c. 1440), that Sumatra « Twprobane. 


Polo, 2nd ed., i. 101), and the follow¬ 
ing: 

c. 1580.—“In his hortis (of Cairo) ex ar- 
boribus virescunt mala citria, aurantia, li- 
monia sylvestria et domestica ponui Adiuni 
vocata.’^— Prosp. Alpinus, i. 16. 

c. 1712.—“It is a kind of lime or citron 
tree . . . it is called Pomum Adami, because 
it has on its rind the appearance of two bites, 
which the simplicity of the ancients imagined 
to be the vestige.s of the impression which 
our forefather made upon the forbidden 
fruit. ...” Bluteau, quoted Iw Tr. of Albu¬ 
querque, Hak. Soc. i. 100. The fruit has 
nothing to do with zamboa, with which 
Bluteau and Mr. Birch connect it. See 
JAMBOO. 

ADATl, s. A kind of piece-goods 
exported from Bengal. We do not 
know the proj)er form or etymology. 
It may have keen of lialf-wi«lth (from 
H. adha, ‘ half ’). [It may have been 
half the ordinary length, as the 
Salampore. (Salempoory) was half the 
length of the cloth known in Madras 
as Punjwm. {Madras Man. of Ad. iii. 
799). Also see Yule’s note in Hedges’ 
Diary, ii. ccxl.] 

1726.—“ Casseri (probably KaMdri in 
Midnapur Dist.) supplie.s many Taffaishe- 
las (Alleja, Shalee), Ginggangs, ALlegias, 
and Adathays, which are mostly made 
there,”— Valentijn, v. 159. 

1813.—Among piece - goods of Bengal :• 
“Addaties, Pieces 700” {i.e. pieces to the 
ton).—Milburn, ii. 221. 

ADAWLUT, 8. Ar.—H.— ’addlat, 
‘a Court of Justice,’ from ’adl, ‘doing 
justice.’ Under the Mohammedan 
government there were 3 such courts, 
viz., Nizdmat ^dalat, Diwdni Adalat, 
and Faujdarl ’Adalat, so-called from 
the rCvSpective titles of the officials 
who nominally presided over them. 
The first was the chief Criminal 
Court, the second a Civil Court, the 
third a kind of Police Court. In 1793 
regular Courts were established under 
the British Government, and then the 
Sudder Adawlut {Sadr ’Addlat) became 
the chief Court of Appeal for each 
Presidency, and its work was done by 
several European (Civilian) Judges. 
That Court was, on the criminal side, 
termed Nizamut Adawlat, and on the 
civil side Dewanny Ad. At Madras 
and Bon\bay, Foujdarry was the style 
adopted in lieu of Nizamut. Thia 
system ended in 1863, on the introduc¬ 
tion of the Penal Code, and the institu¬ 
tion of the High Courts on their 
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resent footing. (On the original 
istory and constitution pf the Courts 
see Fifth Report^ 1812, p. 6.) 

What follows applies only to the 
Bengal Presidency, and to the ad¬ 
ministration of justice under the 
Company’s Courts beyond the limits 
of the Presidency town. Brief par¬ 
ticulars regarding the history of the 
Supreme Courts and those Courts 
which preceded them will he found 
under SUPREME COURT. 

The grant, by Shah ’Alam, in 1765, 
of the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa to the Company, transferred all 
power, civil and military, in those 
provinces, to that 1)()dy. But no im¬ 
mediate attempt was made to under¬ 
take the direct detailed administration 
of either revenue or justice by the 
agency of the European servants of 
the Company. Such superintendence, 
indeed, of the administration was 
maintained in the prior acquisitions of 
the Company—viz., in the Zemin(lary 
of Calcutta, in the Twenty-four 
Pergunnas, and in tlie Chucklas 
(Chucklah) or districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapoor, and Chittagong, which had 
been transferred by the Nawab, 
Kasim ’Ali Khan, in 1760 ; but in the 
rest of the territory it was conlined to 
the agency of a Resident at the 
Moorshedabad Durbar, and of a 
‘Chief’ at Patna. Justice was ad¬ 
ministered by the Mohammedan 
courts under the native oHicials of 
the Dewanny. 

In 1770, European officers w(*r(t 
appointed in the districts, un(h*r the 
name of Supervisors^ wdth ]iowt‘rs of 
control over the natives employed in 
the collection of the Revenue and the 
administration of justice, whilst local 
councils, with superior authority in all 
branches, were established at Moor¬ 
shedabad and Patna. It was not till 
two years later that, under express 
orders from the Court of Directors, 
the effective administration of the 
provinces was undertaken by the 
agency of the Company’s covenanted 
servants. At this time (1772) Courts 
of Civil Justice (Mofussil Dewanny 
Adawlut) were established in each of 
the Districts then recognised. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
(Foujdary Adawlut) held by Cazee or 
Mufby under the superintendence, like 
the Civil Court, of the Collectors, as 


the Supervisors were now styled ; 
whilst Superior Courts (Sudder Dewanny, 
Sudder Nimmut Adawlut) were 
established at the Presidency, to be 
under the superintendence of three 
or four members of the Council of 
Fort William. 

In 1774 the Collectors were recalled, 
and native ’Amils (A umil ) appointed 
in their stead. Provincial Councils 
were set up for the divisions of 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca, Moor¬ 
shedabad, Dinagepore, and Patna, in 
whose hands the superintendence, both 
of revenue collection and of the 
administration of civil justice, was 
vested, but exercised by the members 
in rotation. 

The state of things that existed 
under this system was discreditable. 
As Courts of Justice the pnivincial 
Councils were only “ colourable imita¬ 
tions of courts, which had abdicated 
their functions in favour of their own 
subordinate (native) officers, and though 
their decisions were nominally subject 
to the Governor-General in Council, 
the Appellate Court was even a more 
shadowy body than the Courts of first 
instance. The Court never sat at all, 
though there are some traces of its 
having at one time diMtided appeals on 
the report of the liead of the Khalsa, 
or native exchecjuer, just as the 
Provincial Council decided them on 
the report of the Cazis and Muftis.” * 

In 1770 the Government resolved 
that Civil Courts, independent of the 
Provincial Coumdls, should be estab¬ 
lished in the six divisions named above,+ 
each under a (dvilian judge with the 
title of Superintendent of the Dewanny 
Adawlut; whilst to the Councils should 
still pertain the trial of causes relating 
to the public revenue, to the demands 
of zemindars upon their tenants, 
and to boundary questions. The 
appeal from the District Courts still 
lay to the Governor-General and his 
Council, as forming the Court of Sudder 
Dexoanny; but that this might he real, 
a judge was ap])ointed its head in the 
person of Sir' Elijah Impey, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, an ap¬ 
pointment which hecame famous. For 
it was represented as a transaction in¬ 
tended to compromise the acute dis- 


* Sir James Stephen, in Nuncomar and Impey, 
ii. 221. 

t Tliose six were increased in 1781 to eighteen. 
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sensious which had been going on 
between that Court and the Bengal 
Government, and in fact as a bribe to 
Impev. It led, by an address from 
the fiouse of Commons, to the recall 
of Impey, and constituted one of the 
charges in the abortive impeachment 
of that personage. Hence nis charge 
of the Sudder Dewanny ceased in 
November, 1782, and it was resumed 
in form by the Governor-General and 
Council. 

In 1787, the first year of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s government, in consequence of 
instructions from the Court of 
Directors, it was resolved that, with an 
exertion as to the Courts at Moor- 
shedabad, Patna, and Dacca, which 
were to be maintained independently, 
the office of judge in the Mofussil 
Courts was to be attached to that pf 
the collection of the revenue ; in fact, 
the offices of Judge and Collector, 
which had been divorced since 1774, 
were to be reunited. The duties of 
Magistrate and Judge became mere 
appendages to that of Collector; the 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
Eegulationa respecting that administra¬ 
tion were passed in the Revenue 
Department of the Government. 

Up to 1790 the criminal judiciary 
had remained , in the hands of the 
native courts. But this was now 
altered ; four Courts of Circuit were 
created, each to be superintended by two 
civil servants as judges; the Sudder 
Nizemut Adawlut at the Presidency 
being presided over by the Governor- 
General and the members of Council. 

In 1793 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the judicial system came 
to something like a pause, with the 
entire reformation which was enacted 
by the Regulations of that year. The 
Collection of Revenue was now entirely 
separated from the administration of 
justice; Zillah Courts under European 
judges were established (Reg. iii.) in 
each of 23 Districts and 3 cities, in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; whilst 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, each con¬ 
sisting of three judges (Reg. v.), were 
established at Moorshedabad, Patna, 
Dacca, and Calcutta. From these 
Courti under certain conditions, 
further appeal lay to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawluts at the Presi¬ 
dency, 


As regarded criminal jurisdiction,. 
the judges of the Provincial Courts were 
also (Reg. ix., 1793) constituted Circuit 
Courts, liable to review by the Sudder 
Nizamut. Strange to say, the im¬ 
practicable idea of placing ihe duties 
of lioth of the higher Courts, civil 
and criminal, on the shoulders of the 
executive Government was still main¬ 
tained, and the Governor-General and 
his Council were the constituted heads 
of the Sudder Dewanny and Sudder 
Nizamut, This of course continued 
as unworkable as it had been ; and in 
Lord Wellesley’s time, eight years 
later, the two Sudder A dawluts were re¬ 
constituted, with three regular judges 
to each, though it was still ruled (It^. 
ii., 1801) that the chief judge in eacn 
Court was to be a member of the 
Supreme Council, not being either the 
Governor-General or the Commander- 
in-Chief. This rule was rescinded by 
. X. of 1805. 

he number of Provincial and Zillah 
Courts was augmented in after years 
with the extension of territory, and 
additional Sudder Courts, for the 
ser\dce of the Upper ProvinccvS, were 
established at Allahabad in 1831 (Reg. 
vi.), a step which may be regarded as 
the inception of the separation of the 
N.W. Provinces into a distinct Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governorship, tjarried out five 
years later. But no change that can be 
considered at all organic occurred 
again in the judiciary system till 
1862; for we can hardly consider 
as such the abolition of the Courts 
of Circuit in 1829 (Reg. i.), and that 
of the Provincial Courts of Appeal 
initiated by a section in Reg. v. of 
1831, and completed in 1833. 

1822.—“ This refers to a traditional story 
which Mr. Elphinstone used to relate .... 
During the progress of our conquests in th© 
North-West many of the inhabitants were 
encountered flying from the newlv-occupied 
territory. ‘ Is Lord Lake coming (’ was the 
enquiry. ‘ No,' was the reply, ^ the Adaw¬ 
lut is coming ."’—Life of Ephinatone, ii. 131. 

1826.—“ The adawlut or Court-house was 
close by .”—Pandurang Hari, 271 [ed. 1873, 
ii. 90]. 

ADIQAB, s. Properly adhikdr^ 
from Skt. adhikdriny one possessing 
authority; Tam. adhikdriy or -kdrm^ 
The title was formerly in use in South 
India, and perhaps still in the native 
States of Malabar, for a rural headman. 
[See qiioL from Logan below.] It was 
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also in Ceylon ^adxkdrcma^ adikdr) the 
title of chief minister of the Candyan 
Kings. See PATEL. 

1544.—Facta oomem et humanum cum 
isti Gtenti praebca^ turn {>rae8ertim ma^s- 
tratibuB eorum et Praefectis Pagorum, quo8 
Adigares vocant.”—»S^. Fr. Xav. EpisU. 113. 

1683.—Mentre che noi erauamo in queata 
cittkf rassalirono sb la mezza notte all’ im- 
pmuiso, mettendoui il fuoco. Erano queati 
d’uua cittk iiicina, lontana da S. Thomfe, 
doue atanno i Portoghesi, un miglio, aotto 
la Bcorta d’un loro Capitano, che risiede in 
detta citth . . . et questo Capitano h da loro 
chiamato Adicario. —JBaZW, f. 87. 

1681.—“There are two who are the 
greateat and highest officers in the land. 
They are called Adigars; 1 may term 
them Chief Judges.”— Knox^ 48. 

1726.—“ Adigaar. This is as it were the 
second of the Dessave." — Valentijn (Ceylon), 
Names of Officers^ &c., 9. 

1796.—“In Malabar esiste og^idi I’uffizio 
.... molti Kdriak&rer o ministri; molti 
Adhiirdli o ministri d’un distretto . . . ”— 
Fra Paolino^ 237. 

1808.—“The highest officers of State are 
the Adigars or Prime Ministers. They are 
two in number.”— PercivaVs Csyloriy 256. 

[1810-17.—“Announcing in letters .... 
his determination to exercise the office of 
Sorv Adlkar.” — Wilks^ My sow ^ i. 264. 

1887.— “Each amsam or parish has now 
besides the Adhikftri or man of authority, 
headman, an accountant.”— Logan ^ Man. of 
Mafabar, i. 90.] 

ADJUTANT, s. A bird so called 
(no doubt) from its comical resemblance 
to a human figure in a stiff dress pacing 
slowly on a parade-ground. It is the 
H. hapjild, or gigantic crane, and 

i )opular scavenger of Bengal, the 
jeptoptilas argala of Linnaeus. The H. 
name is by some dictionaries derived 
from a supposed Skt. word hadda-gilaj 
‘bone-swallower.’ The compound, 
however appropriate, is not to be 
f(jund in Bontlmgk and Roth’s great 
Dictionary. The bird is very well 
described by Aelian, under the name 
of Ki)Xa, which is perhaps a relic of the 
still preserved vernacular one. It is 
described by another name, as one of 
the peculiarities of India, by Sultan 
Baber. See PELICAN. 

“The feathers known as Marabou or 
Comercolly feathers, and sold in Calcutta, 
are the tail-coverts of this, and the Lent. 
Javanica^ another and smaller species ” {Jer- 
don). The name marabout (from the Ar. 
murdbity ‘quiet,’ and thence ‘a hermit,’ 
through the Port, marahulo) seems to have 
been given to the bird in Africa on like 
reason to that of adjutant in India. [Comer- 


colly, properly K^umarkh&li, is a town in the 
Nad^a District, Bengal. See Balfour^ Qycl. 

c. A.D. 250.—“And I hear that there is 
in India a bird KUa^ which is 3 times as 
big as a bustard; it has a mouth of a 
frightful size, and long legs, and it carries 
a huge crop which looks like a leather bag ; 
it has a most dissonant voice, and whilst the 
rest of the plumage is ash-coloured, the tail- 
feathers are of a pale (or greenish) colour.”— 
AeHan^ de Nat. Anim. xvi. 4. 

c. 1530.—“One of these (fowls) is the 
dlng^ which is a large bird. Each of its 
wings is the length of a man; on its head 
and neck there is no hair. Something like 
a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black, 
its breast white ; it frequently visits Kabul. 
One year they caught and brought me a 
dlng^ which became very tame. The flesh 
which they threw it, it never failed to catch 
in its beak, and swallowed without ceremony. 
On one occasion it swallowed a shoe well shod 
with iron ; on another occasion it swallowed 
a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings 
and feathers.”— Baher^ 321. 

1764.—“ In the evening excursions . . . . 
we had often observed an extraordinary 
species of birds, called by the natives Argill 
or Bar gill ^ a native of Bengal. They would 
majestically stalk along before us, and at 
first we took them for Indians naked. . . . 
The following are the exact marks and 
dimensions. . , . The wings extended 14 
feet and 10 inches. From the tip of the bill 
to the extremity of the claw it measured 7 
feet 6 inches. ... In the craw was a 
Terapin or land-tortoise, 10 inches long; 
and a large black male cat was found entire 
in its stomach.”— Ives, 183-4. 

1798.— “The next is the great Heron, the 
Argali or Adjutant, or Gigantic Crane of 
Latham. ... It is found also in Guinea.” 
— Pennant's Vieio of llindoslan, ii. 156. 

1810.—“Every bird saving the vulture, 
the Adjutant (or argeelah) and kite, retires 
to some shady .spot.”— Willvamscm., V. M. 
ii. 3. 

[3880.—Ball {Jungle Life, 82) describes the 
“snake-stone ” said to be found in the head 
of the bird.] 

AFGHAN, n.p. V.—R^AfgUn, 
The most general 'name of the pre¬ 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes beyond the N.W. frontier of 
India, whose country is called from 
them Afghdnistdn. In England one 
often hears the country called Af- 
gunisUun, which is a mi pronuncia¬ 
tion painful to an Anglo-Indian ear, 
and even Afgann, which is a still 
more excruciating solecism. [The 
common local pronunciation of the 
name is Aoghdn^ which accounts for 
some of the forms below. Bellew 
insists on the distinction between the 
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A^HSn and the Pathan (PUTTAN 
“ The Afghan is a Pathan merely 
because he inhabits a Pathan country 
ahd has to a great extent mixed with 
its people and adopted their language “ 
(Races of Af.^ p. 25), The name repre 
sents 8kt. asvaka in the sense of a 
‘cavalier/ and this reappears scarcely 
modified in the Assakani or Assakeni 
of the historians of the expedition of 
Alexander.] 

c. 1(^0.—. . Afohdns and Khiijis. . . 

—'Utbi in Elliotj ii. 24 ; see also 50, 114. 

c. 1265.—‘'He also repaired the fort of 
Jal4Il, which he garrisoned with Afgh^S.” 
— T6/hkh-i-Firozshdhi in do. iii. 106. 

14th cent.—The Afghans are named by 
the continuator of Rashiduddin among the 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (see N. 3? E. 
xiv. 494). 

1604.—“The Afghans, when they are 
reduced to extremities in war, come into the 
presence of their enemy with grass between 
their teeth ; being as much as w) say, ‘ I am 
your ox.’" *—Baber, 159. 

c. 1556.---“ He was afraid of the Afghans." 
—Sidi 'AH, in J. As., 1st S., ix. 201. 

1609.-—“ Agwans and Potam .*’— W. 
Finch, in Purchas, i. 521. 

c. 1665.—“Such are those petty Sovereigns, 
who are seated on the Frontiers of Persia, 
who almost never pay him anything, no more 
than they do to the King of Persia. As also 
the Balouches and Augans, and other Moun¬ 
taineers, of whom the greatest part pay him 
but a small matter, and even care but little 
for hipi: witness the Affront they did him, 
when they stopped his whole Army by cut¬ 
ting off the Water .... when he passed 
from Atek on the River Indus to Caboul to 
lay siege to Kandahar .... "—Bernier, E 
T. 64 [ed. Constable, 205]. 

1676,—“The people called Augana fho 
inhabit from Canaahar to Caboul . . a 
sturdy sort of people, and great robbers in . 
the Tavernier, E. T. ii. 44 : 

{ed. Ball, i. 92]. 

1767.—“Our final sentiments are that we 
have no occasion to take any measures 
against the Afghans’ King if it should 
appear he comes only to raise contributions, 
but if he proceeds to the eastward of Delhi 
to make an attack on your allies, or threatens 
the peace of Bengal, you will concert such 
measures with Siijah Dowla as may appear 
best adapted for your mutual defence,” 
—Court’s Letter, Nov. 20. Tn Long, 486; 
also see ROHILLA. 

1838.—“ Professor Dorn .... discusses 
severally the theories that have been main¬ 
tained of the descent of the Afghauna: 1st, 

* This symbolical action was common among 
heldars (Budar), or native navvies, employed on 
the Ganges Canal many years ago, when they 
wme before the engineer to make a petition. 
But besides grass in mouth, the boldar stool on 
one leg, with hands joined before him. 


from the Copts; 2nd, the Jews; 3rd, the 
Georgians; 4th, the Toorks; 5th, the Mo¬ 
guls ; 6th, the Armenians; and he mentions 
more cursorily the opinion that they are 
descended from the Inao-Scythians, Medians, 
Sogdians, Persians, and Indians; on con¬ 
sidering all which, he comes to the rational 
conclusion, that they cannot be traced to any 
tribe or country beyond their present seats 
and the adjoining mountains.”— Elphin- 
stone’s Caubool, ed. 1839, i. 209. 

AFRICO, n.p. A negro slave. 

1682.—“Here we met with y® Barbadoes 
Merchant.... James Cock, Master, laden 
with Salt, Mules, and Africos.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Feb. 27. [Hak. Soc. i. 16.] 

[AOAM, adj. A term applied to 
srtain cloths dyed in some particular 
'ay. It is the Ar. ’ajam (lit. “one 
/ho has an impediment or difficulty in 
peaking Arabic ”), a foreigner, and in 
)articular, a Persian. The adj. ’ajami 
hus means “foreign” or “Persian,” and 
i equivalent to the Greek jddp^apos and 
he Hind, mleccha. Sir G. Birdwood 
Rep. on Old Rec., p. 145) quotes from 
Hieronimo di Santo Stefano (1494-99), 
in ct)mpany witli some Armenian and 
zami merchants”: and (ibid.) from 
artherna: “ It is a country of very 
Teat traffic in merchandise, and par- 
'cularly with the Persians and 
zamini, who come so far as there.”] 

fl614.—“Kerseys, Agam colours."— Fo.s- 
r, Letters, ii. 237. 

1614.—“Persia will vent five hundred 
loths and one thousand kerseys, A ga.Tn 
•lours, per annum."— Ibid. ii. 237.] 

AGAR-AGAR, s. The Malay name 
a kind of sea-weed {Sphsrococcus 
chenotdes). It is succulent when boiled 
) a jelly ; and is used by the Chinese 
ith birdsiiest {g.v.) in soup. They also 
mploy it as a glue, and apply it to 
Ik and paper intended to be trans- 
•areiit.' It grows on the shores of the 
klalay Islands, and is much exported 
) China.—(See Orawfurd, Diet. Ind. 
'rch., and Milhurn, ii. 304). 

AGDAUN, 3. A hybrid H. word 
rom H. dg and P. dan, made in imitation 
\ipik-ddn, kalam-dan, sha/ma-ddn (‘spit- 
oon, peucase, candlestick’). It means 
small vessel for liolding fire to light 
cheroot. 

AG-GARI, 8. H. ‘ Fire carriage.^ 
n native use for a railway train. 
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AGUN-BOAT, s. A hybrid word 
for a steamer, from H. agan,^ ‘fire,’ 
and Eng. boat. In Bombay Ag-bdt is 
used. 

1853.—“ .... A^n boat.”— 

i. 84. 

[AJNAS, s. Ar. nlur. oljins, ‘goods, 
merchandise, crops,’ etc. Among the 
Moguls it was used in tJie special sense 
of pay in kind, not in cash.] 

1665.—“ It (their pay) is, however, of a 
different kind, and not thought so honour¬ 
able, but the Rouzindars are not subject, 
like the Maifisebdars (Munsubdar) to the 
Agenas ; that is to say, are not bound to 
take, at a valuation, carpets, and t)ther 
pieces of furniture, that have been used in 
the King’s palace, and on which an un¬ 
reasonable value is sometimes set.”— Bernier 
(ed. Constable), 215-6.] 

AK,8. H. dk and ark, in Sindi dk : 
the prevalent name of the maddr 
(MUDDAR) in Central and Western 
India. It is said to be a popular 
belief (of course erroneous) in Sind, 
that Akbar was so called after the dk, 
from his birth in tlie desert. [Ives 
(488) calls it Ogg.j The word appears 
in the following popular rhyme <]Uoted 
by Tod {Rajasthan, i. 669):— 

Ak -ra jhoj)ra, 

Phok-ra bar, 

Bajra-ra roti, 

Mot’ll -ra, dal: 

Dokho Jlaja, teri Marwar. 

(For houses hurdles of maddr, 

For hedges heaps of withered thorn, 

Millet for bread, horse-peas for pulse : 

Such is thy kingdom, Raja of Marwar !) 

AKALEE, or Nihang (‘ the naked 
one’), s. A member of a body of 
zealots amonp the Sikhs, who take 
this name ‘from being wor.shi})pers 
of Him who is without time, etermil’ 
{fVilson). Skt. a privative, and kdl, 

‘ time.’ The Akalis may be regarded 
as the Wahabis of Sikhism. They 
claim their body to have been insti¬ 
tuted by Guru Govind himself, but 
this is very doubtful. Cunningham’s 
view of the order is that it was the 
outcome of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with the abandonment 
of the world ; the founders of the Sikh 
doctrine reiecting the inert asceticism 
of the Hinau sects. The Akalis threw 
off all subjection to the earthly govern¬ 
ment, and acted as the censors of the 
Sikh community in every rank. Run- 
jeet Singh found them very difficult 


•to control. Since the annexation of 
the Panjab, however, they have ceased 
to give trouble. The Akalee is dis¬ 
tinguished by blue clothing, and steel 
armlets. Many of them also used to 
carry several steel ch/ikras (CHUCKER) 
encircling their turbans. [See Ibbetson, 
Panjab Ktknog., 286; Ma^lagan, in 
Panjah Census Rep., 1891, i. 166.] 

1832.—“We received a me.ssfige from 
the Acali who had .set fire to the village. 
.... The.se fanatics of the Seik creed 
acknowledge no superior, and the ruler of 
the country can only moderate their frenzy 
by intrigues and bribery. They go about 
everywhere with naked swords, and lavish 
their abuse on the nobles as well as the 
peaceable subjects. . . . ’i'hey have on 
several occasions attemjited the life of Run- 
joct Singh,”— BurneJi, Travels, ii. 10-11. 

1840. —“The Akalis being summoned to 
surrender, requested a conference with one 
of the atticking party. The young Khan 
bravely went forward, and was straightway 
shot through the head.”— Mrs Mackenzie, 
Storms and Sunshine, i. 115. 

AKYAB, n.p. The European name 
of the seat of administration of the 
Britisli province of Arakau, which is 
ilso a port exporting rice largely to 
Euro])e. Tlie name is never used by 
the natives of Arakan (of the Burmese 
race), who call tlie town Tdt-htwe, 

‘ Crowd (in consecuieiice of) War.’ 
This indicates liow trie settlement came 
to be formed in 1825, by the fact of the 
Britisli force encamping on the plain 
there, whicli was found to be healthier 
than the. site of the ancient capital of 
the kingdom of Arakau, up the valley 
of the Arakan or Kaladyne R. The 
name Aikydb had been applied, pro¬ 
bably by the Portuguese, to a neigh¬ 
bouring village, where there stands, 
about miles from the present town, 
a pagoda covering an alleged relique of 
Gautama (a piece of the lower jaw, or 
an induration of the throat), the name 
of which pagoda, taken from the 
de.scription of reliipie, is Au-kyait~dau, 
and of this AkyAb \vas probably a 
;orruption. The pre.sent town and 
cantonment occupy dry land of very 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the mgoda stands must liave 
stood on the snore at no distant date, 
as appeixrs from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1835. The village 
adjoining the pagoda must then have 
stood at the mouth of the Arakan R., 
which was much frequented by the 
Portuguese and the Chittagong people 
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in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
thus probably became known to them 
by a name taken from the Pagoda.— 
(From a note by Sir Arthur Phayre.) 
[Col. Temple writes—“ The only deri¬ 
vation which strikes me as plausible, is 
from the Agyattaw Phaya, near which, 
on the island of Sittwe, a Cantonment 
was formed after the first Burmese war, 
on the abandonment of Mrohaung or 
Arakan town in 1825, on account of 
sickness among the troops stationed 
there. The word Agyattaw is spelt 
Akhyap-taw, whence probably the 
modern name.”] 

[1826.—“It (the despatch) at length 
arrived this day (3rd Dec. 1826), having 
taken two months in all to reach us, 
which forty-five days were spent in the 
route from Akyab in Aracan.’— Crawfurd^ 
Ava, 289.J 

ALA-BLAZE PAN, s. This name 
is given in the Bombay Presidency to 
a tinned-copper stew-pan, having a 
cover, and staples for straj)s, which is 
carried on the march by European 
soldiers, for the purpose of cooicing 
in, and eating out of. Out on picnics 
a hrger kina : is frer^ueiitly used, and 
kept continually going, as a kind of 
pot-au-feu. [It has been suggested that 
the word may be a corr. of some French 
or Port, term—Fr. hraiser; Port, hraz- 
ctro, ‘ a fire-pan,’ braza^ ‘ hot coals.’] 

ALBAOOBE, s. A kind of rather 
l^e sea-fish, of the Tunny genus 
{ThynnvAS aWacora, Lowe, p^erhaps the 
same as Thynnus macropterus^ > 

from the Port, albacor or albecora. 
The quotations from Ovington and 
Grose below refer it to albo, but the 
word is, from its form, almost certainly 
Arabic, though Dozy says he has not 
found the word in this sense in Arabic 
dictionaries, which are very defective 
in the names of fishes (p. 61). The 
word albdcora in Sp. is applied to a 
large early kind of fig, from Ar. al- 
bdmr, ‘nraecox’ (Dozy), Heb. bikkura^ 
in Mican vii. 1.—See CobarruviaR^ s. v. 
Albacora. [The N.E.D. derives it from 
Ar. aUhukr^ ‘a young camel, a heifer,’ 
whence Port, bacoro, ‘a voung pig.’ 
Also see Gray s note on Pyrard^ i, 9.] 
1579.—‘ rhese (flying fish) have two ene¬ 
mies, the one in the sea, the other in the aire. 
In the sea the fish which is called AlbQOOre, 
as big as a salmon.’*— Letter from Ooa, by T. 
Stevens, in Eakl. ii. 583. 

1592.—“In our passage over from S. 


Laurence to the maine, we had exceeding 
groat store of Bonitoa and Albooorda.”— 
Barker, in Hakl. ii. 592. 

1696.—“We met likewise with shoals of 
Albioores (so call’d from a piece of white 
Flesh that sticks to their Heart) and with 
multitudes of Bonettoes, which are named 
from their Goodness and Excellence for 
eating ; so that sometimes for more than 
twenty Days the whole Ship’s Company 
have feasted on these curious fish.”— (pying- 
ton, p. 48. 

c. 1760.—“The Albacore is another fish 
of much the same kind as the Bonito . . 
from 60 to 90 pounds weight and upward. 
The name of this fish too i.s taken from the 
Portuguese, importing its white colour.” 
—Grose, i. 5. 

ALBATBOS8, s. The great sea¬ 
bird {Diomedea exulans, L.), from the 
Port, alcatraz, to which the forms used 
by Hawkins and Dampier, and by 
Flacourt (according to Marcel Devic) 
closely approach. [Alcatras ‘in this 
•sense altered to alhi-, albe-, albatross 
(perhaps with etymological reference 
to albus, “white,’’ the albatross being 
white, while the alcatras was black .7 
NE.l), S.V.] The Port, word pro¬ 
perly means ‘a pelican.’ A reference 
to the latter word in our Glossary 
will show another curious misapplica¬ 
tion. Devic states that alcatruz in 
Port, means ‘the bucket of a Persian 
wheel,’ * representing the Ar. al-kddm, 
which is again from /cd5os. He su])- 
poses that the pelican may haye got 
this name in the same way that it 
is called in ordinary Ar. sakka, ‘a 
water-carrier.’ It has l)een pointed 
out by Dr Murray, that the alcatruz 
of some of the earlier voyagers, e.g.y 
of Davis below, is not the IHomedeay 
but the Man-of-War (or Frigate) Bini 
(Fregatus aquilus). Hawkins, at p. 
187 of the work quoted, describes, with¬ 
out naming, a bird which is evidently 
the modern albhtross. In the quota¬ 
tion from Mocquet again, alcatmz id 
applied to some smaller sea-bird. The 
passage from Shelvocke is that which 
suggested to Coleridge “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

1564.—“The 8th December we ankered 
by a small Island called Alcatrarsa, wherein 
at our going a shoare, we found nothing but 
sea-birds, aa we call them Ganets, but by 
the Portugals called Alcatrarses, who for 
that cause gave the said Island the same 
name .”—Hawkins (Hak. Soc.), 15. 

‘ Also see Dosy, s. v. aloadux. Aimdus, accord¬ 
ing to CobamiviaB, is in Sp. one of the earthen 
pota of the aoria or Persian wheel 
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1698. —“The dcflphins and bonitoea are 
the houndea, and the aloatraroefl the 
hawkes, and the flying flahea the game.*’ 
--Ibid. 162. 

1604.—“ The other foule called Aloatrani 
ia a kind of Hawke that liueth by fiahing. 
For when the Bonitoa or Dolphines doe chase 
the flying fish vnder the water .... this 
Alcatrarsi flyotb after them like a Hawke 
after a Partridge .”—Davis (Hak. Soc.), 168. 

•c. 1608'10. — “Alcatraz sont petis oiseaux 
ainai oomme estourneaux.”— Mocquet^ Voy- 

ageSj 226. 

1672. —“We met with those feathered 
Harbingers 6f the Cape .... AlbetrOBses 
.... they haue groat Bodies, yet not pro¬ 
portionate to their Wings, which mete out 
twice their length.”— Fryer^ 12. 

.1690.—“They have several other Signs, 
whereby to know when they are near it, 
as by the Sea Fowl they meet at Sea, 
especially the AlgatrOBsea, a very large 
long-winged Bird.”— Damjner, i. 631. 

1719. —“We had not had the sight of one 
fish of any kind, since we were come South¬ 
ward of the Strcights of Le. Mah\, nor one 
sea-bird, except a disconsolate black ‘Albi- 
trOBB, who accompanied us for several days, 
hovering about us as if he had lost himself, 
till Hailey (my. second Captain) observing, 
in one of his melancholy fits, that this bird 
was always hovering near us, imagin’d from 
his colour, that it might be some ill omen. 
.... But be that a.s it would, he after some 
fruitless attempts, at len^h shot the 
AlbitroBB, not doubting (perhaps) that we 
should have a fair wind after it. . . - 

Shelvock^a Voyage^ 72, 73. 

1740.-“. . . . a va.st variety of sea-fowl, 
amongst which the most remarkable are 
the PeTiguhis; they are in size and shape 
like a goose, but instead of wings they have 
short stumps like fins .... their bills are 
narrow like those of an Albitross, and they 
stand and walk in an erect i)Osture. From 
this and their white bellies, Sir John Ear- 
borough has whimsically likened them to 
little children standing up in white aprons.” 
— Anson’s Voyage, 9th ed. (1756), p. 68. 

1754.—“An albatroBe, a sea-fowl, wa.s 
shot off the Cape of Good Hope, which 
measured 17^ feet from wing to wing.”— 
Ives, 5. 

1803.— 

“ At length did cross an AlbatrOBB ; 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul 
We hailed it in God's name.” 

The Ancient Mariner. 

c. 1861.— 

“Souvent pour s'amuser, les hommes 

Prennent des albatrOB, vastes oiseaux des 
mers, 

Qifi suivent, indolents compagnona de 

. voyage, 

Le navire glissant sur les gouffres amers.” 

Baudelaire, L’Albatros. 


ALCATIF, s. This word for ‘ a 
carpet* was much used in India in 
the 16th century, and is treated by 
some travellers as an Indian word. 
It is not however of Indian origin, 
but is ail Arabic word {kail}, ‘ a carpet 
with long pile ’) introduced into Por¬ 
tugal through the Moors. 

c. 1540.—“There came aboard of Antonio 
de Faria more than 60 hatefs, and balloons, 
and Tnanchuas ((}. q. v.) with awnings and 
flags of silk, and rich alcatifaB.” — Pinto, 
ch. Ixviii. (orig.). 

1660.—“The whole tent was cut in a 
variety of arabesques, inlaid with coloured 
silk, and was carpeted with rich alcatifaB.*’ 
— Tenreiro, Itin., c. xvii. 

1678.—“The windows of the .streets by 
which the Viceroy passes .shall be hung with 
carpets (alcatlfadafl), and the doors deco¬ 
rated with branches, and the whole adorned 
tis richly as possible.”— Archiv. Port. Orient., 
fascic. ii. 226. 

[1698.—“Great store of rich Tapestrie, 
which are called alcatiffas.” — Lirischoten, 
Hak. Soc. i. 47.] 

1608-10.—“Quand olles vont k I’Bglise on 
les porte en palanquin . . . . le dedans eat 
d’vn grand tapis de Perse, qu’ils ^pelient 
Alcatif . . . .”— Pyrard, ii. 62 ; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 102]. 

1648.—“. . . . many silk .stuffs, such as 
satin, contenijs (Cuttanee) attelap (read 
attelas), alegie .... ornijs [H. orhni, ‘A 
woman’s sheet ’] of gold and silk for women’s 
wear, gold alacatijven . . . — Van 

Twist, 50. 

1726.—“They know nought of chairs or 
tables. The small folks eat on a mat, and 
the rich on an Alcatief, or carpet, sitting 
with their feet under them, like oiu* Tailors.^’ 
— Valentijn, v. Choroni, 65. 

ALCOBANAS, s. What word does 
Herbert aim at in the following ? [The 
Stanf. Diet, re^rds this as quite dis¬ 
tinct from Alcordn, the Koran, or 
sacred book of Mohammedans (for 
which see N.E.D. s.v.), and suggests 
Al-qormi, ‘the horns,’ or al-qirdn, ‘the 
vertices.’] 

1665.—“Some (mowpios) have their 
Alcorana’s high, slender, round steeples 
or towers, most of which are terraaaed near 
the top, like the Standard in Cheapside, but 
twice the height.”— Herbert, Travels, 8rd 
ed. 164. 

ALCOVE, 8. This English word 
comes to us through the Span, alcova 
and Fr. alcove (ola !•>. aucube), from 
Ar. al-knbbdh, aj^plied first to a kind 
of tent (so in Hebr. Numbers xxv. 8) 
and then to a vaulted building or 
recess. An edifice of Saracenic con- 
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struction at Palermo is still known 
as La Cuba; and another, a domed 
tomb, as La Guhola. Whatever be the 
true formation of the last word, it 
seems to have given us, through the 
Italian, Cupola. [Not so in N.E.D.] 

1738.—“Cubba, commonly used for the 
vaulted tomb of ” [Adjutant.]— 

Shaw's Travels, ed. 1757, p. 40. 

ALDEA, s. A village ; also a villa. 
Port, from the Ar. al-dai^a, ‘a farm or 
villa.’ Blute^u explains it as ‘ Povog^o 
menor que lugar.’ Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings of the Ar. 
word : ‘ An estate consisting of land or 
of land and a house, .... land yield¬ 
ing a revenue.’ The word forms part 
of the name of many towns and villages 
in Spain and Portugal. 

1547.—“The Grovornor (of Ba^aein) Dom 
Joao de Castro, haft given and gives many 
aldeas and other grants of land to Portu¬ 
guese who served and were wounded at the 
fortress of Dio, and to others of long service. 

. . . —Simdo Botdho, Cartas S. 

[1609.—“Aldeas in the Country.”— 
tvrs, Letters, \. 25.] 

1673.—“Hero . ... in a sweet Air, stood 
a Mfignificent Rural Church ; in the way to 
which, and indeed all up and down thi.s 
Island, are pleasant Aldeas, or villages and 
hamlets that . . . .Swann with people.”— 
Valeidijn, v. {Malabar), 11. 

1753.—“Les principalos de ces qu'on ap- 
pelle Ald4es (temae que* les Portugals ont 
mis en usage dans I’lnde) autour do Pon- 
dich^ri ot d^ns sa dependance sont . . .”— 
IVAnmlle, Eclaircissemens, 122. 

1780, — “The Coast between these is filled 
with Aldees, or villages of the Indians.”— 
Dunn, N. Directory, 5th ed., 110. 

1782.—“II y a au.ssi quclques Ald4es con¬ 
siderables, telles quo Navar et Portenove, 
qui appartionnent aux Princes du pays.”— 
Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 37. 

ALEPPEE, u.p. On the coast of 
Travancore ; properly Alappuli. [Mai. 
alappuzha, ‘ tne broad river ’— {Mad. 
Adrti. Man. Gloss, s.v.)]. 

[ALFANDICA, s. A custom-house 
and resort for foreign merchants in an 
oriental port. The word comes through 
the Port, alfandega, Span, fundago, Ital. 
fondaco, Ft. fondeque or fondiqae, from 
Ar. aUfunduk, ‘ the inn,’ and this from 
Gk. travUoKsiov or rravbox^lov , ‘a pilgrim’s 
hospice.’] 

[c. 1610.—“The conveyance of them thence 
to the alftmdiffue. delta Valle, 

Hak. Soc. i. 361.] 


[1615. —“The ludge of the Alfandioa came 
to invite me.”— Sir T. Roe, Embassy, Hak. 
Soc. i. 72.] 

[1615. —“That the goods of the English 
may be freely landed after dispatch in tho 
Aliandiga.” — Foster, Letters, iv. 79.] 

ALGUADA, n.p. The name of a 
reef near the entrance to the Bassein 
branch of the Irawadi R., on which a 
^lendid lidithouse was erected l>y 
Capt. Alex. Fraser (now Lieut.-General 
Fraser, C.B.) of the Engineers, in 1861- 
65. See some remarks and quotations 
under NEGBAIS. 

ALJOFAB, s. Port, ‘seed-pearl.’ 
Coharrnvms says it is from Ar. al~ 
jaiihar, ^jewel.’ 

1404. —“And from these bazars {alcacn'ias, 
issue certain gates into certain streets, where 
they sell many things, such as cloths of silk 
and cotton, and sendafs, and ta/ftanas, and 
silk, and pearl (alxofar).” — Clavijo, § Ixxxi. 
'corap. Markham, 81). 

1508.—“The aljofar and pearls that (your 
Majesty) orders me to send you 1 cannot 
have os they have them in Ceylon and in 
Caille, which are tho sources of them : I 
would buy them with my blood, and with 
my money, which I have only from your 
giving. The Binabaffs {sinaimfos), porcelain 
vases ( 'i)orcellanas), and wares of that sort 
are further ofl‘. If for my sins I stay here 
longer I will endeavour to get everything. 
The slave girls that you order me to send 
you must bo taken from prizes,* for the 
heathen women of this country are black, 
and are mistresses to everybody by the time 
they are ten yoarsiold.”— Letter of the Viceroy 
D. Francisco d'A Imrida to the King, in Correa, 
i. 908-9. 

[1665.—“As it (the idol) was too deformed, 
they made hands for it of the small pearls 
which wo call ‘pearls by the ounce.’”— 
Tavernier, ed. Ball, ii. 228.] 

ALLAHABAD, u.p. This name, 
wliich was given in the time of Akhar 
to the old Hindu Prayag or Prag 
(PRAAG) has been subjected to a variety 
of corrupt pronunciations, both Euro¬ 
pean and native. Illahdhdz is a not 
uncommon native form, converted 
by Enrol)eans into Halahas,iind further 
by English soldiers formerly into Isle 
o' hats. And the llliahad, wliich we 
find in the Hastings charges, survives 
in the Ellceahad still heard occasionally. 

Query, from captured vessels containinj; 
foreign (uoii-indiaii) women? The words are as 
follows : “ escravas gue me diz que Uie mande, 
tomdoae de jr'ezas, as Gentias aesta terra sno 
pretas, « mancebas do munde como chegdo a dez 
anno*." 
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c. 1666.—“La Province d© Halabass’ap< 
pelloit autrefois Purop {PoGnL\>).*'—Thevenoty 
V. 197. 

[ ,, “Elabas (where the Gemna 

(Jumna) falls into the G&ngos.''—-Bernier 
(ed. Constable)^ p. 36.] 

1726.— “This exceptionally great river 


(Ganges) .... comes so far from the N. 

to the S.and so further to the city 

Halabas.” — Valentijn. 


1763.—“Mais co qui interesse davaniage 
dans la position de Helabas, c’est d’y 
rotrouver celle de I’ancienne Palibothra. 
Aucune ville de I’lnde ne paroit dgaler Pali- 
hothra on Palimbothra, dans VAutkiuit6. . . . 
(J’est satisfaire une curiosity g^ographique 
bien plao^e, que do retrouvcr remplacement 
d’uno ville de eette consideration; mais j’ai 
lieu de croire qu’il faut employer quelquc 
critique, dans I’examcn des circonstances que 

I'Antiquit^ a fourni sur co jxjint.)e 

siiis done persuade, qu’il ne faut point chor- 
cher d’autre emi)lacement ^ l*alilx)thra (jue 

celui do la ville d’Helabas .”— D’An- 

I'iUe^ Kdaircissmiens^ pp. .63-55. 

(Here D’Anville is in error. But see 
Konnell’s Memoir, pp. 50-54, which clearly 
identifies Palibothra with Patna.) 


lISQ .—“ .... an attack and invasion of 
the Rohillas .... which nevertheless the 


said Warren Hastings undertook at the very 
time when, under the pretence of the diffi¬ 
culty of defending Corah and Illiabad, he 
sold these provinces to Sujali Dowja.”— 
Articles of Charge, &c., in Parke, vi. 577. 

,, “You will .see in the letters from 
the Board .... a plan for obtaining Illa- 
bad from the Vizier, to which he had spirit 
enough to make a successful resistance.”— 
Cornwallis, i. 238. 

ALLEJA, 8. Thi.s api)ears to be a 
stuff from Turkestan called (Turki) 
alchalL, alajah, or alachah. It is 
thus described : “a silk cloth 5 yards 
long, which has a sort of wavy line 
|>attem running in the length on either 
side.” {Baden-PowelVs Punjab Hand¬ 
book., 66). [Platts in his Hind. Diet, 
gives ildcha, “ a kind of cloth woven of 
silk and thread so as to pre.sent the 
^pearance of cardamoms {ildchi)f 
But this is evidently a folk etymology. 
Yusuf Ali {Mon. on Silk FahrieSy 9.6) 
accepts the derivation from Alc^i or 
AldchOy and says it was probably intro¬ 
duced by the Moguls, and has historical 
associations with Agra, where alone in 
the N.W.P. it is manufactured. “This 
fabric differs from the Boriya in having 
a substantial texture, whereas the 
Doriya is generally flimsy. The 
colours are generally red, or bluish-red, 
with white stripes.” In some of the 
weatem Districts of the Panjab various 
kinds of fancy cotton goods are 


described as Lacha. (FranciSy Mm. m 
Cottony p. 8J. It appears in one of 
the traae lists (see PIECE-GOODS) as 
Elatches.'] 

c. 1590.—“The improvement is visible 
.... secondly in the Safid Alchahs also 
called Tarhddrs . . . ”— Ain, i. 91. (Bloch- 
mann says: Alchah or Aldchah, any kind 
of corded stuff. Tarhddr means corded'') 
[1612.—“Hold the Allesas at 50 Rs.”— 
Danvei'S, Letters, i. 205.] 

1613.—“ITie Nabob bestowed upon him 
^nO'Mamoodies, 10 fine Baftas, 30 Topsdhs 
and 30 Allizaes.”— Dowton, in Purchas, i. 
504. “ Topseiles are Taf^ilah [a stuff from 

Mecca)."—xiln, i. 93. [Soo ADATI, PIECE- 
GOODS]. 

1615.— “! pec, alleia of 30 Rs. . . . 
Cocks's Diary, i. 64. 

1648.—See Van Twist above, under AT. - 
CATIF. And 1673, see Fryer under ATLAS. 

1653.—“ Alaias (Alajas) est vn mot Tndien, 
(|ui signifie des toilcs do cotton ct de soye: 
mosMe de plusieurs ccadeurs.”— De la Boul- 
laye-le-Gouz, ed. 16.57, p. 532. 

[c. 1666.—“Alachas, or silk stuffs inter¬ 
woven with gold and silver.”— Bem.ier (ed. 
Constable), p. 120-21.] 

1690.—“It (Suratt) is renown’d .... 
both for rich Silks, such as Atlasses, Cut- 
ttinees, Sooseys, Culgars, Allajars . . . . ” 
— Ovington, 218. 

1712.—“An Allejah petticoat striped 
with green and gold and white.”—Advert, 
in Spectator, cited in Malcolm, Anecdotes, 
429. 

1726.—“Gold and silver Allegias.”— 
Valentijn {Surat), iv. 146. 

1813.—“ Allachag (pieces to the ton) 
1200.”— Milharn, ii. 221. 

1885.—“TLo cloth from which these 
pyjama.s are made (in Swat) is known a.s 
Alacha, and is as a rule manufactured in 
their own houses, from 2 to 20 threads of 
silk being let in with the cotton ; the silk as 
well as the cotton is brought from Peshawur 
and .sf)un at home.”— McNair's Report on 
Explorations, p. 5. 

ALLIQATOB, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of the rivers. It was 
apparently in origin a corruption, im¬ 
ported from S. America, of the Spanish 
el or al lagarto (from Lat. lacerta)y ‘a 
lizard.’ The “ Summary of the Western 
Indies” by Pietro Martire d’Angheria, 
as given in Ramusio, recounting the 
last voyage of Columbus, says that, in a 
certain river, “they sometimes en¬ 
countered those crocodiles which they 
call Lagarti; these make away when 
they see the Christiana, and in making 
away they leave behind them an odour 
more fragrant than musk.” {Ram. iii. 
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f. 17^.). Oviedo, on another page of 
the same volume, calls them ‘‘Lagarti 
0 dragoni" (f. 62 ). 

Bluteau gives ^‘La^arto, OrocodUo’^ 
and adds : “In the Orieiite Concmistado 
(Part 1. f. 823) you will find a descrip¬ 
tion of the Crocodile under the name 
of Lagarto.” 

One often, in Anglo-Indian conversa¬ 
tion, used to meet with the endeavour 
to distinguish the two well-known 
species of the Ganges as Crocodile and 
Alligator, but this, like other applicti- 
tions of popular and general terms to 
mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases of ‘panther, 
leopard,’ ‘camel, dromedary,’ ‘attorney, 
solicitor,’ and so forth. The two kinds 
of Gangetic crocodile wei'e known to 
Aelian (c. 250 a.d.), who writes: “It 
(the Ganges) breeds two kinds of 
crocodiles ; one of these is not at all 
hurtful, while the other is the most 
voracious and cruel eater of flesh ; and 
these have a horny prominence on the 
top of the nostril. These latter are 
used as ministers of vengeance upon 
evil-doers; for those convicted of the 
greatest crimes are cast to them ; and 
they require no executioner.” 

1493.—“Tn a .small adjacent island . . . 
our men saw an enormous kind of lizard 
(lagarto muy grande), which they said was 
as large round as a calf, and with a tail as 
long as a lance .... but bulky a.s it wa.s, 
it got into the sea, so that they could not 
cateh it.”— Letter of Dr. (Jha-nca, in Select 
Letters of Coluvibus by Major, Hak. Soc. 
2nd ed., 43. 

1539.—“All along this River, thatwa.s not 
very broad, there wore a number of Lizards 
(lagartos), which might more properly be 
called Serpents .... with scales upon their 

backs, and mouths two foot wide. 

there be of them that will sometimes get 
upon an almadia .... and overturn it 
with their tails, swallowing up the men 
whole, without dismembering of them.”— 
Pinto, in Cogan’s tr. 17 {prig. cap. xiv.). 

1552.—“ .... aquatic animals such as 
.... very great lizards (lagartos), which 
in form and nature are just the crocodiles of 
the Nile.”— Barros, I. iii. 8. 

1568.—“In this River we killed a mon¬ 
strous Lagarto, or Crocodile ... he was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a hogge. 
.... ”— loh Hortoy, in HakL iii, 680. 

1679.— “We found hero many good 

commodities.besides alagartoes, 

munckeyes, and the like.”— Drake, World 
Encennpaasedy Hak. Soc. 112. 

1691.—“In this place I have seen very 
great water aligai^s (which we call in 
English crocodiles), seven yards long.”— 


MaUer AntoivU Knivet. in Pur ohm, iv. 

1228. 

1593.—In this River (of GuayaquilJ) and 
all the Rivers of this Coast, are great abun¬ 
dance of Alagartoes .... persons of credit 
have certified to me that as small fishes in 
other Rivers abound in scoales, so the 

Alagartoes in this. ”—Sir Richard 

Haw/drisl in Purchas, iv. 1400. 
c. 1693.— 

“ And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes. . .”— 

Romeo d* Juliet, v. 1. 

1595. —“ Vpon this river there were great 

store of fowle.but for lagartos it 

exceeded, for there were thousand.s of those 

gly serpents ; and the people called it f(>r 
the abundance of them, the riuer of Lagar¬ 
tos in their language.”— Raleigh, The Dis- 
zoverie of Quiana, in Hakl. iv. 137. 

1596. —“Once he would needs defend a 
•at to be animal rationale .... because 
:he eate and gnawd his l)ookes .... And 
.he more to confirme it, because everie one 
laught at him .... the next rat he seaz’d 
jn bee made an aiiatomie of, and read a 
lecture of 3 day os long upon overio artire 

r musckle, and after hanged her over his 
lead in his studie in stead of an apothe- 
carie’s crocodile or dride Alligatur.”— T. 
Nashe's '"Have with you to Saffron Walden.' 
Ropr. in J. Payne Collier’s Misc, Tracts, 

*>. /2. 

1610.—“These Blacke.s . . . told me the 
River was full of Aligatas, and if I saw any 
I must fight with him, else he would kill 
me.”— D. Midlettm, in Purchas, i. 244. 

1613.— “ . . . . mais avante .... por 
distancia de 2 legoas, esta o fermo.so ryo de 
Cassam de lagarthos o crocodillos.”— Gn- 
dinho de hWedia, 10. ' 

1673.—“The River was full of Aligators 
5r Crocodiles, which lay ba.sking in the* Sun 
in the Mud on the River’s side.”— Fryer, 55. 

1727.—“1 was cleaning a vessel .... 
tnd had Stages fitted for rny People to 
^tand on ... . and we were plaguea with 
five or six Allegators, which wanted to be 
•n the Stage.”—J. Hamilton, ii. 133. 

1761.- 

‘ . . . . else that sea-like Stream 
(Whence Traffic pours her bounties «3n 
mankind) 

Dread Alligatora would alone possess.” 

Grainger, Bk. ii. 

1881.—“The Hooghly alone has never 
been so full of sharks and alligators as 
now. We have it on undoubted authority 
that within the post two months over a 
hundred peojfie have fallen victims to these 
brutes .”—Pioneer Mail, July 10th. 

ALLIOATOB-PEAB, s. The fruit 
of the Laurus persea, Lin., Persea 
gratisdma, Gaertn. The name as here 
given is an extravagant, and that of 
avocato or avogato a more moderate, 
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corruption of aguacate or ahimcatl (see 
below), which appears to have been the 
native name in Central America, still 
surviving there. The Quichua name is 
paltay which is used as well as aguacate 
by Cieza de Leon, and also by Jos^h 
de Acosta. Grainger {Sugaratm^ Bk. 
I.) calls it “rich sabbaca” which he 
says is “the Indian name of the a?;ocafo, 
avocadoy avigato^ or as the English 
corruptly call it, alligator pear. The 
Spaniards in S. America call it Aguacate^ 
and under that name it is described by 
Ulloa.” In French it is called avocat. 
The praise which Grainger, as quoted 
below, “lil)erally bestows” on this 
fruit, is, if we might judge from the 
^ecimens occasionally met wdth in 
India, absurd. With liberal pepper 
and salt tliere may be a remote sugges¬ 
tion of marrow: l)ut that is all. 
Indeed it is hardly a fruit in the 
ordinary sense. Its common sea name 
of ‘midshipman’s butter’ [or ‘sub¬ 
altern’s butter’] is suggestive of its 
merits, or demerits. 

Though common and naturalised 
throughout the W, Indies and E. 
coasts of tropical S. America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its 
introduction into the Eastern world 
is comparatively recent; not older 
than the middle of 18th century. Had 
it been worth eating it would have 
come long before. 

1532-50.—“There arc other fruits V)olong- 
ing to the country, such us fragrant pines 
and plantains, many excellent gum\is, 
cat/miios, aguacates, and other fruits.”— 
de Lecni, 16. 

1608.—“The Valia is a great tree, and 
carries a faire leafe, which hath a fruite like 
to great peares; within it hath a great 
$ton 0 , and all the rest is soft meate, so as 
when they are full ripe, they are, as it were, 
butter, and have a delicate taste.”— Joseph 
de A costa, 2f)0. 

c. 1660.- 

“ The A^acat no less is Vmus Friend 

(To th^ hidies V&ntis Compiest doth ex¬ 
tend) 

A fre^rant Leaf the Aguacata bears ; 

Her Fruit in fashion of an Egg appears, 

With such a white and spermy Juice it 
swells 

As represents moist Life’s first Prin 
ciples.” 

Cowley, Of Plantes, v. 

1680.—“This Tav.oga is an exceeding 
pleasant Island, abounding in all manner 
of fruits, such as Pine-apples .... Albe-* 
oatOB, Pears, Mammea.’’—Cajoi. Sharpe, in 
Dam^', iv. 


1685. —“ The Avogato Pear-tree is as big 
as most Pear-trees . . . and the Fruit as 
big as a large Lemon. . . . The Substance 
in the inside is green, or a little yellowish, 
and soft as Butter. . . ."-—Dampier, i. 203. 

1736.—“Avogato, BauTa. . . . This fruit 
itself has no taste, but when mixt with 
sugar and lemon juice gives a wholesome 
and tasty flavour.”— ZeldleVs Lexicon, s.v. 

1761.— 

“ And thou green avooato, charm of sense, 

Thy ripen’d marrow libenilly bestows’t.” 

Grainger, Bk. I. 

1830.—“The avocada, with its Brob- 
dignag peary as large as a purser’s lantern.” 
— Tom Onngle, ed. 1863, 40. 

[1861. —“There is a well-known West 
Indian fruit which we call an avocado or 
alli^toT pear.” — Tylor, Anahuax, 227.] 

1870.— “The aguacate or Alligator 
pear.” — Squier, Honduras, 142. 

1873.—“Thus the fruit of the Persm 
gratissima was called Ahucatl’ by the 
ancient Mexicans ; the Spaniards corrupted 
t te avocado, and our sailors still further to 
• Alligator pears.* '' —Belt's Nicaragua, 107. 

[ALLYGOLE, ALIGHOL, ALLY- 
QOOL, ALLEEGOLE, s. H.-P. 

^aligol, from ^dll ‘lofty, excellent,’ Skt. 
gola, a troop ; a nondescript word used 
for “irregular foot in the Maratha 
service, without discipline or regular 
arms. According to some they are so 
named from charging iji a dense mass 
and invoking ’Ali, tlie son-in-law* of 
Mohammed, being chiefly Moham¬ 
medans.”—( Wilson.) 

1796.—“The Nezibs (Nujeeb) are match- 
lockmen, and according to their different 
casts are called Allegoles or Rohillas ; they 
are indifferently formed of high-cast Hindoos 
and Musselmans, armed with the country 
Bandook (bundook), to which the ingenuity 
of De Boigno had added a Bayonet.”— 
W. H. Tone, A Letter (ni the Maratta People, 
p. 50. 

1804. —“ Alleegole, A sort of chosen light 
infantry of the l^hilla Patans: sometimes 
the term appears to be applied to troops 
supposed to be used generally for desperate 
service.”— Fraser, Military Memoirs of 
Skinner, ii. 71 note, 75, 76. 

1817. —“The Allygools answer nearly 
the same description.”’— Blacker, Mem. of 
Operations in India, p. 22.] 

ALMADIA, s. This is a word 
introduced into Portuguese from 
Moorish Ar. al-ma’dlya. Properly it 
means ‘ a raft ’ (see Dozy, s.v.). But it 
ja generally used by the writers on 
India for a canoe, or the like small 
native boat. 
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1614. — “E visto che non veniva nessuno 
anibasciata, solo venia molte abadie, cioe 
l)arche, a venderci galline. . . — ihov, da 

Kmpoii, in Arckiv. Star. ItaL^ p. 59. 

[1689.—Seo qnotiition from Pinto under 

ALLIGATOR. 

(-•. ]()10. - “ vossols which they call 

almadia. ’ pi/mrd drlfa Vaf/i\ Hak. Soc. 
i. 122 ; and also see under DONEY.] 

164‘1.- Himia Almadia pera service do 
dito Baluartc, com .seis marinheiro.s f|ue 
cada hum ven-su hum x(erah)“* })or nios 
.... X*' 72 .”—Expenses of Ihu^ in iiocarro 
(Sloane MSS. 197, fol. 176)'. 

ALMANACK, s. On this difli(>uli 
word see Dozy^s Oostcrliiigcii and 
N.E.l). In a ])assag<‘ (jnoted l>y 
Eusebius froni P()V]d\yry {Vravp. 
FjTangfl. t. iii. ed. (iaisi'ord) tlicre is 
inerition of Egyj)lian ealen(hirs called 
d\fj.€VLxi-o.vd. Also in tJie l octibiiJar 
Arnuiyo of Pedro (h' Alcala (IhOi")) t.lie 
Ar. Mandk is given as the e(juivalent. of 
the Span, almanaque, which seems to 
show that the hi]). Ai*a))s did use 
mmidlch in the sense rtM]uire<I, ])robalily 
having ado])te<l it from the Egyptian, 
and having assumed the initial a/ to be 
their own aitiele. 

ALMYBA, s. II. aJmdrl. A ward¬ 
robe, chest of draw(u\s, or like piece of 
((dosed) furniture. Tlui word is in 
general use, by masters and servants 
in Anglo-Indian households, in both 
N. an(i S. India. It has conn* to us 
from the. Port, almario, but it, is the. 
same word as Er. arinoir<\ Old K. 
ambry [for which .see N.K.I).\ &(•., and 
Sc. aivm-ry^ orginating in the Lai.. 
armarium., or ~ria, whi(di occurs also 
in L. Gr. as dpiiapi], apfidpiov. 

c. B.c. 200.—“ Hoc est (juod olim cliin- 
culum ex armaxio te .surrifuii.s.se aiel);i.s 
uxori time . . . Plautvs, Men. iii. 8. 

A.i). 1450.--“ Item, 1 will my chanihre 

prestos hauo .... the thone of ttiamo 
the to aimer, & the tothir of yamo the 
tothor almar wliilk 1 ordnyd for kepyng of 
vestmentos. ” - Will of Sir 7\ Cuviherlege, in 
Academy, Sejit. 27, 1879, p. 231. 

1589. ‘‘-item aive lan^.settlo, item ane 

almarie, ane Kist, ane .sait burde . . . — 

Ext. lie cords Burgh of (Hasgow, 1876,130. 

1878.— “Sahib, have you looked in Mr 
Morrison’s almirab?” —Life in Mofu.ssily 
i. 34. 

ALOES, 8. The name of aloes is 
applied to two entirely different sub¬ 
stances : a. the drug prepared from the 
inspissated bitter juice of the AIoS 


Bocotrinay Lam. In this meaning (a) 
the name is c,onsidt‘.red {Hemhury arid 
Fidckigcr, Pkdrmacographia., 616) to be 
derivTd fi'om the Syriac \d'wai (in P. 
alwd). b. Aloes-wood, the same as 
Eagle-wood. This is Iierhaps from 
one of the Indian forms, through the 
lie.brew (pi. forms) ahdliin.., ahhdlim 
and ahdldfh, akhdloth. Neither Hippjo- 
crates nor Theophrastus mentions aloe.s, 
but Dio.scoridcs describes t wo kinds of 
it {Mat. Med. iii. 3). “ It was probably 
the Socotrine aloes with which thi‘ 
ancients w(‘n‘ most familiar. Eustathius 
says tin* aloe was called lepd, from its 
(\\cellence in preserving life (ad. II. 
030). This accounts for the ])nwder of 
aloes being called Hirra pirra in tlu^ 
older writers on Fdiarrnacy.” - (E'raam 
yidams., N^a/iu’s of all Minerals, Pla?if.% 
and A nim a is dr sc. by the Greek aathorsy 
etc.) 

(ale A.I). 70. — “'Plio best Aloe (t-atiu 
tlic s.imc) is brought out of India. . . . 
Much use therx* i.s of it, in many cases, but 
prmeipally <<» loosmi the bcilie , bemg the 
only juu-gativo medieiiu' that is eomfortablo 
to th(‘ st.itn.ach. . . .” Phny, Ilk. xxvii [Ph. 
Holland, ii. 212). 

(b) “‘'llAf/t bi Kai .... ydpun' 

fxlyp. 0 . (Tfxvpvys rai dXups uiofl X/rpas 
iKarSv." -.fohn \ix. 39. 

e„ A.n. .615.— “From the remoter regions, 

1 speak of IV.iiusta and otfua* places, the 
im))ort.s to 3'aj)rot)an(' are silk Aloes-w'ood 
[oKby), cloves, .sand.il-wood, and .so forth.”— 
(\)stnas, in (Udhay, ]> elxxvii. 

(e. 1605.— “ In weh Hand of AllaBakatrina 
are good harbors fairo depth and good 
Anchor ground.” - Discriptiou in Btrd- 
toood, Fitsf Lettrr Hook, 82. (Here there is 
a confusion of the name of the island 
Socotra with that of its best-known product 
- -.1 loo'i Sacofrnui).^ 

1617. ... a kind of lignum Allo- 

waies.”- docks s Diary, i. 309 [and see 
i. 31. 

ALOO, s. Skt. H. din. This word 
is now used in Hindustani and other 
dialei'ts foi* tlie ‘potato.’ The original 
Skt, is said to mean the esculent root 
Arum campanulatnm. 

ALOO BOKHARA, b. P. dlu- 
bokhdra^ ‘ Bokh. plum ’ ; a kind of 
prune commonlv brought to India by 
the Afghan traders. 

[c. 1666.—“ Usbec being the country which 
principally supplies Delhi with .... many 
loads of dry fniit, as Bokara prunes. ...” 
— Bernier, ed. Constable, 118.] 
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1817.— 

“ Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Malaya’s nectar’d mangostecn ; 

Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nuts 

From the far groves of Samarkand.” 

Momr, Lalla Rookh. 

ALPEEN, y. H. alpm^ used in 
Bombay. A coiiimon pin, from Port. 
aljiiiete {Pajijah N. Q., ii. 117). 

AMAH, s. A wet nurse ; used in 
Madras, Bombay, China and Ja])an. 
It is Port, ama (com]>. German and 
Swedish nrnme). 

1839. — ... A sort of good-natured 

housekeeper-like bodies, who talk only of 
ayahs and amahs, and liad nights, and 
babies, and the advantages of Flodgson’s 
ale while they are nursing ; seeming in short 
devoted to ‘ suckling fools and chronicling 
small beer.’”— Lettp^rs frmn ^Jadras^ 294. 
See also p. 106. 

AMBABEE, s. This is a P. word 
i^amdri) for a Howdah, and tlie word 
occurs in Colebrooke’s lett(U‘s, but is 
(piite unusual now. Gladwin dehmts 
Aquiree as “an umbrella over the 
Ht)wdeh” {Index to Ayent^ i.). 'I'he 
pr(.)})e,r aiijdicatjon is 1,0 a canopied 
howdah, sucli as is still used by native 
princes. 

[c. 1661.—“ Aureng/.ebe felt that he might 
venture to shut his brother Uf) in a <‘overed 
embary, a kind of closed litter in which 
women are carried on elephants .”—Bernier 
(ed. Cons!able), 69.J 

c. 1665.— “On the day that the King 
went up the Mountain of Pire-ponjale . . . 
being followed by a long row of elephants, 
upon which sat the Women in Mikdeinbers 
and Embarys . . . ."—Bernier, E.T. 130 
[ed. Con .stable, 4071- 

1798. —“The Kajah’.s Soivarree was very 
grand and superti. He had twenty ele¬ 
phants, with richly embroidered ambarrehs, 
the whole of them mounted by his sirdars, 
—he himself riding u])on the large.st, put in 
the centre.”— Skinner, Mem. i. 157. 

1799. - “Many of the large.st Ceylon and 
other Heccany Elephants bore ambAris 
on‘which all the chiefs and noble.s rode, 
dre.ssed with magnificence, and adorned 
with the riche.st jewels.”— -Life of Colebrooke, 
p. 164. 

1805. — “Amaury, a canopied seat for an 
elephant. An open one is called Mouza or 
Howda."—l)ict. of Word* used in E. Indies, 
2nd ed. 21. 

1807.—“A royal tiger which was started 
in boating a large cover for game, sprang 
up so far into the umbany or .state howdah, 
in which 8ujah Dowlah was seated, as to 
leave little doubt of a fatal issue.”— 
Williamson, Orient. Field Sports, 15. 

B. 


AMBAEEEH, s. Dckh. Hind, and 

Malir. amhdrd, amhdri [Skt. amla-vdt- 
ihi], the plant Hibiscus cannabinus, 
affording a useTul fibre. 

AMBOYNA, 11 .p. A famous island 
in tlie Molucca Sea, belonging to the 
Dutch. The native form of the name 
is Ambun [which according to Marsden 
meaiLS ‘dew ’]. 

[1605. — “He hath sent hither his forces 
which hath expelled all the Portingalls out 
of the fforts they here hould att Ambweno 
and Tydorc.”— Birdwood, First Letter Book, 
68.J 

AMEEN, s. The word is Ar. amm, 
meaning ‘a trustworthy p)ersoii,’ and 
then an in.spcctor, inteiidaiit, &c. In 
India it has .several irses as ap})lied to 
native officials employed under the 
Civil Courts, but nearly all reducible 
to tlui definition of Jlde-cornmissarius. 
Thus an ameen may be employed by 
a Court to investigate accounts con¬ 
nected with a .suit, to ))rosecute local 
lUKjuirics of any kind bearing on a 
suit, to sell or to deli\cr over jxxsses- 
sioii of imm()vabl(‘ property, to carry 
out legal |)roce.ss ae a bailiff', &c. The 
name is also a})j)lied to native assis¬ 
tants ill the duties of land-survey. 
But .see Sudder Arnceyi (SUDDER). 

[1616. — “He declared his office of Amin 
recjuired him to hear and determine differ¬ 
ences.”- Foster, Letters, iv. 351.] 

1817.—“Native officers called aumeens 
were .sent to collect accounts, and to obtain 
nfonnation in the dustricts. The first 
ncidents that occurred were complaints 
agaimst these aumeens for in 3 uriou.s treat- 
nent of the inhabitants. . . .”— Mill. Hist., 
ed. 1840, iv. 12. 

1861.—“ Bcngalleo dewans, once pure, 
are converted into demons ; AmeeilB, once 
hannle.ss, become tigers ; magistrates, sup¬ 
posed to be ju.st, are converted into op- 
>re3.sors.”—Peterson, Speech for Prosecution 
n Nil Burpan case. 

1878.—“The Ameen employed in making 
the partition of an estate.” —Life in the 
Mofvssil, i. 206. 

1882.—“A mi.s.sionary .... might, on the 
other hand, he l:)rought to a standstill when 
H.sked to explain all the terms used by an 
amin or valuator who had been sent to fix 
the judicial rents.”— Saty. Rev., Dec. 30, 

p. 866. 

AMEEE, s. Ar. Am^r (root amr, 
‘commandiim/and so) ‘a commander, 
chief, or lor<V and, in Ar. application, 
any kind of chief from the Amiru^ l- 
muminln, ‘the Amir of the Faithful* 
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i.c. the Caliph, downwards. The word 
ill this form perhaps first became 
familiar as applied to the Princes of 
Sind, at the time of the conquest of 
that Province by Sir C. J. Napier. 
It, is tlie title affected by many Miisul- 
man sovereimis of various calibres,as the 
Amir of Kabul, the Amir of Bokhara, 
<S:c. But in sundry other forms the 
word has, nion* or less, taken root in 
European languages since the early 
Middle Ages. Thus it is the origin 
of the title ‘Admiral,’ now confined 
to generals of the sea service, but 
applied in varying forms by medieval 
Christian writers to the Amirs, or 
lords, of the court and army of Egyjit 
and otlier Mohammedan States. Tlie 
word also came to us again, by a later 
imjiortation from the Levant, in the 
French form^ Emir or Emer. —See 
also Omrah, which is in fact Umard^ 
the pi. of Amir. Byzantine writers use 
^AjjL^p, ^Afir/pas, ’A/icpas, ’Afxrfpatos, &c. 
(See Ducange^ (Uos.^. Qra’cit.) It is 
the ojiinion of the best scholars that 
tlu* forms Amiral.^ Ammiraglio, Admiral 
&c., originated in the a])]>lication of a 
Low Latin termination -alia or -alias, 
though some doubt may still attach 
to this (piesLion. (See Marcel Devic, 
s.v. Amiral, and Dozy, Oosterliugen, 
s.v. Admiraal [and N.E.lJ. s.v. Ad¬ 
miral]. The d in admiral jaobably 
Ciime from a false imagination of con¬ 
nection with admirari. 

1250.— “ Li grunci amiraus dc.s galios 
ni’envoia (juerre, et nio doniaixla. si j’estoie 
cousins lo roy ; et je lo di <iuc naniii . . . .” 
— JoiaviUe, j). 178. This j)assage illustrates 
the sort of way in which our modern use of 
the word admiral originated. 

c. 1345.—“The Master of the Shii> i.s like 
a great amir ; when he goes ashore the 
archers and the blackamoors march before 
him with javelins and swords, with drums 
and horns and trumpets .”—Jba B<itnta, iv. 
93. 

Compare with this de.scrijdion of the 
(bmmanderof a Chinese .Junk in the 14th 
century, A. Hamilton s of an Engli.sh Cap¬ 
tain in Malabar in the end of the 17th : 

“Captain Beawes, who commanded the 
Alhemar/e, accompanied us also, carrying 
a Drum and two Trumpets with us, so as to 
make our Compliment the more solemn.”— 
i. 294. 

And this again of an “ interloper ” .skipper 
at Hooghly, in 1683 : 

1683.-—“Alley went in a splendid Ejuip- 
age, habitted in scarlet richly laced. Ten 
Englishmen in Blue Capps and Coats edged 
with Red, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankoen, 80 (? 8) Peoris 


before them, and 4 Musicians playing on the 
Weights with 2 Flaggs, before him, like an 
Agent . . — Hedges, Oct. 8 (Hak. Soc. 

i. 123). 

^ 1384.—“ 11 Soldano fu cristiano di Grecia, 

e fu venduto per schiavo quando era fanci- 
ullo a uno ammiraglio, come tu dicessi 
‘capitano di guerra.’”— Frescobaldi, p. 39. 

[1510.—See ipiotition from Varthein/i 
under XERAFINE.] 

1615.—“The inhabitants (of Sidon) are of 
sundry nations and religions ; governed by 
a succession of Princes whom they call 
Emers ; descended, as they say, from the 
Drii-ses.”— Sandys, louriiey, 210. 

AMOY, u.}). A great seaport of 
Fokien in Cljina, the name of whirl) 
ill Mandarin dialect is Hia-men, mean¬ 
ing ‘ILall (iate,’ wliicli is in tlie 
(diangchau dialect A-mui”. In some 
books of the last century it is called 
Emurfi and tlie like. It is now a 
Treaty-Port. 

1687. “Amoyoi’ Anli.iy, which is a city 
stfxnding on a Navigal)le River in the Pro- 
vinc<i of Fokien in Chimi, and is a place of 
vast trade .”—Dam pier, i. 417. (This looks 
as if Dampier confounderl the name of Amoy, 
the origin of which (as generally given) we 
l)ave stated, with that of An-hai, one of the 
connected ports, which lies to the N.K., 
about 30 m., as the crow flies, from Amoy). 

1727.—“There arc some curio.sities in 
Amoy. One is a large Stone that weighs 
above forty 3'uns .... in siicdi an Ecpiili- 
brium, that a youth of twelve Years old can 
easily make it move.”—.1. Hainilton, ii. 243. 

AMSHOM, s. Malayrd. aifiJarn, 
from Skt. dm.mh, ‘a ])art,’ drlinrd by 
(iundert as “])art, of a Talook, formrily 
called hohili, greater than a taraP 
[Logan {Man. Malabar, i. 87) speaks 
of the amsami as a ‘]>arish.’] It is 
further ex])lain(*d in tin* following 
(juotatiou :— 

1878. —“The amshom is really the small¬ 
est revenue division there is in Malabar, ami 
is generiflly a tract rif country some square 
miles in extent, in which there is no such 
thing as a village, but a series of scattered 
homesteads and farms, where the owner of 
the land and his servants reside .... 
separate and apart, in single separate huts, 
or in scattered collections of Imts.”— Report 
of Census (hm. in India. 

A MUCK, to run, V. There is we 
believe no room for doubt that, to us 
at letist, this e.Yjiression came from the 
Malay countries, where both the phrase 
and the practice are still familiar. 
Some valuable remarks on the pheno¬ 
menon, as prevalent among the 
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were contributed by Dr Oxley of 
Sin^pore to the Journal of the Indian 
Armipelago^ vol. iii. p. 632; see a 
<|Uotation below. [Mr W. W. Skeat 
writes—“The best explanation of the 
fact is Tierhaps that it was the Malay 
national method of committing suicide, 
especially as one never hears of Malays 
(ionimitting suicide in any other way. 
TliLs form of suicide may arise from 
a wish to die fighting and thus avoid 
a ‘straw death, a cow’s death’; but 
it is curious that women and children 
are often among the victims, and 
especially members of the suicide’s 
own family. The act of running a- 
muck is ])ro])ably due to (pauses over 
which the culprit has some amount 
of control, as the custom has now 
died out in tlie British Possessions in 
the Peninsula, the offenders ])ro]mbly 
objecting to being cauglit and tried in 
cold Idood. I remember bearing of 
only about two cases (one l)y a Sikh 
soldier) in al)Out six years. It has 
l)e(in suggested further that the ex¬ 
treme monotonous lieat of the Penin¬ 
sula may have conduced to such out- 
bi’e^ks as those of Running amuck 
and Latah.] 

The word is by Crawfurd ascribed 
to the Javanese, and this is Ins ex- 
]>lanation : 

^^Amuk (J.). An a-muck ; to run a-muck ; 
to tilt; to run furiously and desjuiratcly at 
any one ; to make a furious onset or charge 
in (ioxiihiit."—{Malay Diet.) [The standard 
Malay, according tb Mr Hkeat, is rather 
amok {memgamok).! 

Marsden says that the word rarely 
occurs in any other than the veihal 
form menganink^ ‘to make a furious 
attack ’ {Mem. of a Malayan Family., 

96). 

There is reason, however, to ascribe 
<‘in Indian origin to the tmin ; whilst 
the practice, apart from the term, is 
of no rare occurrence in Indian history. 
Thus Tod records some notable in¬ 
stances-in the history of the Rajputs. 
In one of these (1634) the elde.st son 
of the Raja of Mar war ran a-muck at 
the court of Shah Jalian, failing in 
his blow at the Emperor, but killing 
five courtiers of eminence before he 
fell himself. Again, in the 18th cen¬ 
tury, Bijai Singh, also of Marwar, bore 
strong resentment against the Talpura 
prince of Hyderabatb Bijar Khan, who 
had sent to demand from the Rajput 
tribute and a bride. A BhattI and a 


Chondawat offered their services for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind as 
envoys. Whilst Bijar Khan read their 
credentials, muttering, ‘No mention 
of the bride I ’ the Chondawat buried 
a dagger in his lieart, exclaiming ‘ This 
for the bride!’ ‘And this for the 
tribute! ’ cried the Bhatti, repeating 
the blow. The pair then pliea their 
daggers right and left, and 26 persons 
were slain before the envoys were 
hacked to pieces (Tod, ii. 45 & 315). 

But it is in Malabar that we trace 
the apparent origin of the Malay term 
in the existence of certain desperadoes 
wlio are called by a variety of old 
travellers amouchi or amuco. The 
nearest a])])roach to tliis that we have 
been able to discover is the Malayalani 
amar-kkan^ ‘a warrior’ (from amar., 

‘ fight, war ’). [The proper Malayalam 
ti‘rm for such men was Chaver, literally 
those who took up or devoted them¬ 
selves to de^th.] One of the special 
apj)lications of this word is nmiarkable 
in connection with a singular custom 
in Malabar. After the Zamorin had 
reigned 12 years, a great assembly was 
held at Tirnnavayi, when that Prince 
took his se-iit surrounded by his de- 
])enda7jts, fully armed. Any one might 
then attack him, and the assailant, if 
successful in killing the Zamorin, got 
the throne. This had often happened. 
[For a full discussion of this custom 
s(H‘ Frazer^ Golden Bough., 2nd ed., ii. 
14 stp] In 1600 tliirty such assailants 
were tilled in the enterprise. Now 
these men Avere called amar-kkdr (pi. 
of amar-kkan., see Gimdert s.v.). These 
men evidently ran a-muck in the true 
Malay .sense; and quotations below 
will show other illustrations from 
Malabar Avhich confirm the idea that 
both name and practice originated 
in Continejital India. There is indeed 
a difficulty as to the derivation here 
indicated, in the fact tliat the amuco 
or amouchi of European writers on 
Malabar seems by no means close 
enough to amarkkany whilst it is so 
close to the Malay dmuk j and on 
this further light may be hoped for. 
The identity between the amoucos 
of Malabar and the amuck runners 
of the Malay peninsula is clearly 
shown by the passage from Correa 
given below. [Mr Wniteway adds— 

“ Gouvea (1606) in his lomada (ch. 9, 
Bk. ii.) applies the word amouques 
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to certain Hindus whom he saw in 
S. Malabar near Quiloii, whose duty 
it was to defend the Syrian Oliristians 
with their lives. There are reasons 
for thinking that the worthy priest 
got hold of the story of a cock and 
a bull; but in any case the Hindus 
referred to were really Jangadas.”] 
(See JANCADA). 

De Qubernatis has indeed suggested 
that the word amouchi was derived 
from the Skt. amokshya^ ‘that cannot 
be loosed’ ; and this would be very 
consistent with several of the passiigt^s 
which we shall quote, in wliich the 
idea of being ‘ l>ound by a vow ’ 
underlies the conduct of the persons 
to whom the term was apjdicable both 
in Malabar and in the Archipelago. 
But arnokshya is a word unknown to 
Malayalam, in such a sense at least. 

We have seen a-muck derived from 


1539.—“ . . . The Tyrant (n liey Ache) 
sallied forth in person, accompanied with 
5000 resolute men {cinco mil Amoucos) and 
charged the Bataes very furiously .”—Pinto 
(orig. cap. xvii.) in Cogan, p. 20. 

1552,—Do Barros, speaking of the capture 
of the Island of Beth {Beyl, off the N.W. 

I j>oint of Kathiawar) by Nuno da dunha in 
1531, says; '‘But the natives of (luzarat 
stood in such four of Snlt'in Badur that they 
would not consent to the terms. And so, 
like people determined on death, all that 
night they shaved their heads (this is a 
superstitious practice of those who despise 
life, people whom they call in India Amail- 
COS) and betook themselves to their mos(^ue, 
and there devoted their persons to death 
.... and as an earnest of this vow, and 
an example of this resolution, the Ckxptain 
ordered a great fire to be made, and cast 
into it his wife, and a little son that he had, 
and all his household and his goods, in fear 
lest anything of his should fall into our 
po.ssession.” Others did the like, and then 
they fell upon the Portuguese. —Dec. 1 
iv. 13. 


tlie A;’, ahmak, ‘ fatuous ’ [{e.g. 
Jungle Life., 358).] But this is ety¬ 
mology of the kind which scorns 
h i story. 

The })hrase has been tlioroughly 
naturalised in England since the days 
of Drydeii and Pope. [The earliest 
quotation for “running aruack’^ in the 
N.E.D. is from Marvell (1G72).] 

c. 1430.—Nicolo Conti, speaking of -the 
greater Islands of the Archij)elago under the 
name of tlie Two Javas, does not use the 
word, but describes a form of the practice : - 

“Homicide is here a jest, and goes with¬ 
out ntinishnieiit. Debtors are made over to 
their creditors as slaves ; and some of these, 
preferring death t(j slavery, will with drawn 
swords rush on, stabbing all whom they fall 
in with of loss strength than themselves, 
until they meet death at the hands of some 
one more than a match for them. This 
man, the creditors then sue in Court for tlu; 
dead man’s debt.”—In J^idia in the XVth 
C. Ab. 

1516.—“There are some of them (Ja¬ 
vanese) who if they fall ill of any .severe 
illnos-s vow to God that if they remain in 
health they will of their own accord seek 
another more honourable death for his ser¬ 
vice, and as soon as they get well they bike 
a dagger in their hands, and go out into 
the streets and kill as many persona as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, in 
such wise that they go like mad dogs, kill¬ 
ing until they are killed. Those are called 
Amuco. And a.s soon as they see them 
begin this work, they cry out, saying Amuco, 
Amuco, in order that peoj)le may take care 
of themselves, and they kill them with 
dagger and spear thru.sis.”--Bardo^a, Hak. 
Soc. 194. This pa.ssage seems to show that 
the word ainuk must have been commonly 
used in Malay countries before the arrival 
of the Portuguese there, c. 1511. 


c. 1561.—In war between the Kings of 
Calicut and Cochin (1503) two princes of 
Cochin were killed. A number of these 
desperadoes who have been spoken of in 
the <iuotations wore killed. . . . “Butsonui 
remained who were not killed, and these 
went in shame, not to have died avenging 
their lords .... these were more than 
200, who all, according to their custom, 
shaved off all their hair, even to the eye¬ 
brows, and embraced each other and their 
friend.s and relatioii.s, as men about to 
suffer death. in this case they are as 
madmen known as amoucos —and count 
themselves as already among the dead. 
These men dis))crsed, seeking wherever they 
might find men of Calicut, and among these 
they rushed fearless, killing and slaying till 
they were slain. And some of them, about 
twenty, reckoning more highly of their 
honour, desired U> turn their death to better 
account; and these separated, and found 
their way accrotly to Calicut, determined to 
slay the king. But as it became known 
that they were amoucos, the city gave the 
alarm, and the King sent his servants to 
slay them as they slew others. But they 
like desperate men played the devil {fazido 
diahruras) before they wore slain, and killed 
many people, with women and children. 
And five of them got together to a wood 
near the city, which they haunted for a 
good while after, making robberies and 
doing much mischief, until the whole of 
them were killed.”— Correa, i. 364-5. 

1566,—“The King of Cochin . 

hath a great number of gentlemen which 
he callcth Amocchi, and some are called 
Nairi: these two sorts of men esteem not 
their lives anything, so that it may be for 
the honour of their King.”— M. Caesar Fre- 
derike in }*urchas, ii. 1708. [See Logan, 
Man. Malabar, i. 138.] 

1584.—“Their forces (in Cochin) consist 
in fi kind of soldiers whom they call 
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amoochi, who are under oblijration to die 
at the King's pleasure, and all soldiers who 
in war lose their King or their general lie 
under this obligation. And of such the 
King makes use in urgent cases, sending 
them to die fighting.”—Letter of F. Sassetti 
to Francesco Gd. J). of I'uscany, in J)e 
Guhernaiis^ 154. 

c. 1584. — ‘‘There are some also who are 
called Amocchi .... who being weary of 
living, set themselves in the way with a 
weapon in their hands, wliich they call a 
Crise^ and kill as many as they mecte with, 
till somebody killeth them ; and this they 
doe for the least anger tluiy conceive, as 
desperate men.”—G. Balbi in Purchas, ii. 
1724. 

1602. —T)e Couto, speaking of the Java¬ 
nese: “They are chivalrous men, and of 
such determination that for whatever offence 
may be offered them they make themselves 
amoucos in order to get .satisfaction thereof. 
And were a spear run into the stomach of 
.such an one he would still pre.ss forward 
without fear till he got at his foe.”— Dec. 
IV. hi. 1. 

,, in another pa.ssage {ib. vii. 11) 
Do Couto speaks of the amoucos of 
Malabar just as Della Valle docs below. 
In Dec. VJ. viii. 8 he describes how, 
on the death of the King of Thmenhi, in 
action with the Portugue.se, “nearly 4000 
Nairs made themselves amoucos with the 
u.sual ceremonies, shaving their heads on 
one side, and swearing by their pagoda to 
avenge the King’s death.” 

1603. — “E.ste es el genero de milicia de la 
India, y los Reyes sofialan mas o inenos 
Amoyos (o Amacos, que todo es uno) para, 
su guarda ordinaria.”— San Roman, Uis- 
toria, 48. 

1604. —“ Auia hecho vna juritfi de Amocos, 
con sus ceremonias para veuir a rnorir 
adonde el Panical auia sedo miierto.”-- 
Guerrero, Relacion, 91. 

1611.— “Viceroy. What is the meaning 
of amoucos? Soldier. It means men who 
have made up their mind to die in killing as 
many as they can, as is done in the parts 
about Malaca by those whom they call 
amoucos in the language of the country.” 
— Couto, Dialoffo do Soldndo Praticn, 2nd 
part, p. 9.—(Printed at Lisbon in 1790). 

1615.—“ Hos inter Nairos genus ost ct ordo 
quern Amocas vocant (juibus ob studium rei 
bellicae praecipua laus tribuitur, et omnium 
habentur validissimi.”— Jarric, Thesaurus, 
i. 66. 

1624.—“Though two kings may be at w'ar, 
either enemy hikes groat heed not to kill 
the King of the opposite faction, nor yet to 
.strike his umbrella, wherever it may go , . . 
for the whold kingdom of the slain or 
wounded king would be bound to avenge 
him with the complete destruction of the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attempt. The greater the king’s dignity 
among these people, the longer period lasts 
this obligation to furious revenge .... this 
period or method of revenge is termed 


Amoco, and so they say that the Amoco 
of the Samori lasts one day ; the Amoco of 
the king of Cochin lasts a life-time ; and so 
of others.” — P. della. Volte, ii. 745 [Hak. 
tSoc., ii. 380 .sry,]. 

1648.-—“Derri^rc ces palis.sades s’estoit 
cach^* un co^(uin de Rantarnois qui estoit 
revenu de la Moeque ct jouoit ^ MoQUa 
. ... il court ])ar los rues et tiie tons ceux 
qu’il rencontre. . . . " — Tavernier, I’’, des 
Imhis, Hr. iii. ch. 24 [Ed. JMI, li. 361 .seep]. 

1659.—“! .saw in this month of February 
at RaLavia the breasts torn with red-hot 
tongs off a black Indian by the executioner ; 
and after this lie was broken on the wheel 
from Vielow upwards. This wa.s because 
through the evil habit of eating opium 
(according to the godle.ss custom of the 
Indians) he had become mad and raised 
the cry of Aniacle (rnisf), for Amock) . . . 
in which mad state he had slain five per¬ 
sons. . . . This was the third Amock- 
cryt!r whom 1 saw during that visit to 
Ratavia (a few months) broken on the wheel 
for murder.” 

.“Such a murderer and Amock- 

runner has sometimes the fame of being an 
invincible hero because he has so manfully 

repulsed all who tried to .seize him. 

So the Netherlands (loverninent is compelled 
when such an Amock-runner is taken alive 
to punish him in a terrific manner .”—Walter 
Schidze.ns Ost-lndische Reise-Beschreihunig 
(German ed.), Amsterdam, 1676, pp. 19-‘20 
and ‘227. 

1672. —“ Every community (of the Malabar 
Chri.stians), every church has its own 
Amouchi, W’hich .... are people who 
take Jin oath to ])rotect with their own lives 
the ])cr.sons and jdaces put under their 
.safeguard, from all and every harm.” —7^. 
Vicenzo Maria, 145. 

,, “If the Prince i.s slain the amouchi, 
who are numerous, would avenge him 
desperately. If he be injured they put on 
fe.stive raiment, take leave of their parents, 
and with fire and .sword in hand invade the 
hostile territory, burning every dwelling, and 
.slaying man, woman, and child, .sparing none, 
until they themselves fall.”— Ibid. 237-8. 

1673. —“And they (the Mohammedans) 
are hardly restrained from running a muck 
(which is to kill whoever they meet, till they 
be slain themselves), e.sj)ecially if they have 
been at Jlodge [Hadgee] a Pilgrimage to 
Mecca.”— Fryer, 91. 

1687.—Dryden assailing Burnet:— 

“ Prompt to assault, and careless of defence, 

Invulnerable in his impudence, 

He dares the World ; and eager of a name, 

He thrusts about and jmstles into fame. 

Frontloss and satire-proof, he scours the 
streets 

And runs an Indian Muck at all he 
meets.” 

The Hind and the Panther, lino 2477. 

1689.—“Those that run these are called 
Amouki, and the doing of it Running a 
Muck.”-—237. 
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1712.—"Amouco (Termo da India) val o 
mesmo que homem determinado e apostado I 
que desprem a vida e nao teme a morte.” 
— Bluteau, s.v. 

1727.—“I answered him that I could no 
longer bear their Insults, and, if I had not 
Permission in three Days, I would run a 
Muck (which is a mad Custom among the 
Mallayan when they become desperate).”— 
A. Hamilton, ii. 231. 

1737.- 

“ Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 

To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet.” 

Pope, Im. of Horace, B. ii. Sat. i. 69. 

1768-71.—“These acts of indiscriminate 
murder are called by us mucks, because 
the perpetrators of them, during their 
frenzy, continually cry out amok, amok, 
which signifies hill, hill. . .”— Stavorinus, 
i. 291. 

1783. —At Bencoolen in this year (1760)— 
“the Count (d’Estaing) afraid of an in¬ 
surrection among the Buggesses .... 
invited several to the Fort, and when 
these had entered the Wicket was shut 
upon them ; in attempting to disarm them, 
they inangamoed, that is ran a muck ; they 
drew their cresses, killed one or two French¬ 
men, wounded others, and at last suffered 
themselves, for supporting this point of 
honour.”— Forrest's Voyage to Mergui, 77. 

1784. —“ It is not to be controverted that 
these desperate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us mucks, and by the 
natives mongamo, do actually take place, 
and frecmently too, in some parts of the 
east (in Java in particular).”— Marsden, H. 
of Sumatra, 239. 

1788. —“Wo are determined to run a 
muck rather than suffer ourselves to bo 
forced away by these Hollanders.”— Mem. of 
a Malayan Family, 66. 

1798.—“At Batavia, if an officer take one 
of these amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corruption, his 
reward is very considerable ; but if he kill 
them, nothing is added to his usual pay. . .” 
— Translator of Stavorinus, i. 294. 

1803.—“We cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more 
full of opium than usual, they (the Malays) 
will nm a muck from Cape Comorin to the 
Caspian.”— Sydney Smith, Works, 3rd ed., 
hi. 6. 

1846.—“On the 8th July, 1846, Sunan, a 
respectable Malay house-builder in Penang, 
ran amok .... killed an old Hindu woman, 
a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling girl 
about three years old .... and wounded two 
Hindus, three Klings, and two Chinese, of 
whom only two survived. ... On the trial 
Sunan declared he did not know what he was 
about, and persisted in this at the place of 
execution. . . . The amok took place on the 
8th, the trial on the 13th, and the execution 
on the 15th July,—all within 8 days.”— J. 
Jnd. Arch., vol. hi. 460-61. 

1849.—“A man sitting quietly among his 
friends and relatives, will without provoca¬ 
tion suddenly start up, weapon in hand, and 


slay all within his reach. . . . Next day 
when interrogated .... the answer has 
invariably been, “The Devil entered into 
me, my eyes were darkened, I did not know 
what 1 was about.” I have received the 
same reply on at least 20 different occasions ; 
on examination of these monomaniacs, I have 
generally found them labouring under some 
gastric disease, or troublesome ulcer. . . . 
The Bugis, whether from revenge or disease, 
are by far the most addicted to run amok. 
I .should think three-fourths of all the cases 
I have seen have been by persons of this 
nation.”—Dr T. Oxley, in J. hid. Archip., 
iii. 532. 

[1869.—“Macassar is the moat celebrated 
place in the East for ‘running a muck.’” 
—Wallace, Malay Archip. (ed. 1890), 
p. 134.] 

[1870.—For a full account of many cases 
in India, see Gherers, Med. Jurisprudence, 
p. 781 seqrp] 

1873.—“They (the English) .... crave 

governors who, not having bound themselves 
beforehand to ‘nm amuck,’ m.ay give the 
land some chance of ropose."—Blachuiood'x 
Magazine, Juno, p. 759. 

1875. —“On being .struck the Malay at 
once stabbed Arshad with a kriss ; the blood 
of the people who had witne.s.sed the deed 
was aroused, they ran amok, attacked Mr 
Birch, who was bathing in a floating bath 
close to the shore, stabbed and killed him.” 
—Sir W. ]). Jeri'ois to the E. of Carnarvon, 
Nov. 16, 1875. 

1876. —“Twice over, while we were w'end- 
ing our way up the steej) hill in (lalata, it 
was our luck to see a ’I’urk ‘ nm a muck ’ 
.... nine times out of ten this frenzy is 
feigned, but nbt alwnys, as for instance in 
the case where a j>riest took to running a- 
muck on an Austrian Lloyd’s boat on the 
Black Sea, and .'jftor killing one or tw'o 
passengers, and wounding others, was only 
stopped by repeated .shots from the Captain’s 
inatol,"^-hark/ey. Fire Years m Bulgaria, 
240-41. 

1877. —The Times of February 11th men¬ 
tions a fatal mUck run by a Spanish sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at the Sailors’ Horne, Liver- 
|XK>1 ; and the Orerland Tlm.ps of India (31st 
August) another run by a sepoy at Meerut. 

1879.—“Running a-muck does not seem 
to be confined to the Malays. At Ravenna, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
people celebrating the festa of St John the 
Baptist, a maniac rushed out, snatched up a 
knife from a butcher’s stall and fell upon 

everyone he came across.before he 

was captured he wounded more or less 
seriously 11 persons, among whom was one 
little child.”—Da// Mall Gazette, July 1. 

,, “Captain Shaw mentioned . . . 
that he had known as many as 40 people 
being injured by a single ‘amok’ runner. 
When the cry ‘amok! amok!’ is raised, 
people fly to the right and left for shelter., 
for after the blinded madman’s kris has once 
‘drunk blood,’ his fur^ becomes ungovern¬ 
able, his sole desire is to kill; he strikes 
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here and there ; he stabs fugitives iji the 
back, his /m drips blood, he rushes on yet 
more wildly, blood and murder in his course ; 
there are shrieks and groans, his bloodshot 
eyes start from their sockets, his frenv.y 
gives him unnatural strength ; then all of a 
sudden he drojjs, shot through the heart, or 
from sudden exhaustion, clutching his 
bloody /’n .?.”—Mitts Bird^ Goldm CheTsonese.y 

ANACONDA, s. This word for a 
great pytlioii, or boa, is of very obscure 
origin. It is now applied in scientific 
zoology as the sj)eciric name of a great 
S. Anieri(‘an water-snake. Cuvier has 
“ L’Anacondo {Boa scytale et miirina., 
Tj.— Boa aquatica^ Prince Max.),” (Rkjne 
Animal^ 1829, ii. 78). Again, in the 
Official Report ])repared by the Bra¬ 
zilian Government lor the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, we find; “Of the 
genus Boa .... we may mention the 
.... mcuriu or sncAiriuha{\^. anaconda), 
whose skins are used for boots and 
shoes and other purposes.” And as 
(he subject was engaging our attention 
we read the following in the St James^ 
Gazette of April 3, 1882 :—“ A very 
unpleasfint account is given by a Bra¬ 
zilian pa]»er, the Voz do Povo of 
Diainantino, of the ])roceedings of a 
huge water-snake called the sucuruyu., 
which is to be found in some of the 
rivers of Brazil. ... A slave, with 
some comjianions, was fishing with 
a net in the river, when he was 
suddenly seized by a sucurvyHy who 
made an ellbrt with his hinder coils 
to carry off at the same time another 
of the fishing party.” We had 
naturally supposea the name to 
S. American, and its S. American 
character was rather corroborated by 
our finding in Kamnsio’s version of 
Pietro Martire d’Angheria such S. 
American names as Anaeauchoa and 
Aiiacaona. Serious doubt was how¬ 
ever thrown on the American origin 
of the word when we found that 
Mr H. W. Bates entirely disbelieved 
it, and when we failed to trace the 
name in any older books about S. 
Americ^x. 

In fact the oldest authority that we 
have met with, the famoxia John Ray, 
distinctly assigns the name, and the 
serpent to which the name properly 
belonged, to Ceylon. This occurs in 
his Synopsis Methodica Animalium 
Quadrupedum et Serpentini Generis^ 
Lond. 1693. In this he gives a Cata¬ 


logue of Indian Serpents, whicli he 
bad received from his friend Dr 
Tancred Robinson, and which the 
latter had noted e Museo Leydensi. 
No. 8 in this list runs as follows ;— 

“8. Serpens Indicus Buhalinu.% 
Anacandaia Zeylonensihus, id est 
Buhaloriuu alioriimque jumeiitonim 
membra conterens,” p. 332. 

The following passage from St 
Jerome, giving an etymology, right 
or wrong, of the word 6on, which 
our naturalists now limit to certain 
great serj)eiits of America, hut which 
is often po})nhirly ap]died to the 
])Vthons of E. Asia, shows a remark- 
aide analogy to Ray’s explanation of 
the name Anacandaia :— 

c. A.D. 39.'5-400.—“8i (piidem draco mirao 
mapnitudiriis, quos gentili sermone Boas 
vocant, ab eo quod tarn grandes sint ut boves 
glutire soleant^ omneni late vastabat pro- 
vinciara, et non .solum armenta et pecudcs 
sed agricolas (|Uo<iue et pastores tractoa ad 
se vi spiritua absorbobat.”—In Vita Scti. 
Hilariouis Eremitae^ Opera Scti, Eus. 
Hieron. Venetiis, 1767, ii. col. 35. 

Ray adds that on this No. 8 should 
he read what D. Cleyerus has said in 
the Ephem. German. An 12. obser. 7, 
entitled : De Serpentc magno Indiae 
Orientalis Urohuhalma deglutiente. The 
.seipeiit in (juestion was 25 feet long. 
Ray (piotes in abridgment the descrip¬ 
tion of its treatment of the buffalo ; 
bow, if the re.sist^nce is great, the 
victim i.s dragged to. a tree, and com- 
l>re.ssed against it ; how the noise of 
tlie cra.sliiug hones is heard as far 
as a cannon ; how the crushed car- 
ca.ss is covered with saliva, etc. It 
is add(‘d that (be country people (ap- 
])arently this is in Amboyna) regard 
this great serpent as most desirable 
food. 

The following are extracts from 
Cleyer’s paper, which is, more fully 
cited, Miscellanea Curiosa, sive Ephime- 
ridum Med/ico-Physicarum Germani- 
carum Academiae Naturae Guriosorum^ 
Dec. ii.—Annus Secundus, Anni 
MDCLXXXIII. Norimhergae. Anno 
MDCLXXXIV. pp. 18-20. It is 
illustrated by a formidable but in¬ 
accurate picture showing the serpent 
seizing an ox (not a buffalo) by tlie 
muzzle, with huge teeth. He tells 
how he dissected a greixt snake that 
he bought from a huntsman in which 
he found a whole stag of middle 
age, entire in skin and every part; 
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and another which contained a wild 
goat with great horns, likewise quite 
entire; and a third which had 
swallowed a porcupine armed with 
all his “sagittiferis aculeis.” In 
Ambovna a woman great with child 
had been swallowed by such a 
serpent. . . . 

“Quod si animal quoddam robustius reiii- 
tatur, ut spiris anguiiiia enccari non possit, 
serpens crebris c»im aniinali convolutionibus 
cauda suA, proximam arborein in auxilium et 
robur corporis arripit eamque circunjdat, 
quo 00 fortius et valentius gyris siiis animal 
comprimere, suffocare, et domum cnecarc 
poasit . . . 

“Factum est hoc modo, ut (quod ex fide 
dignissimis habeo) in Re^;^no Aracan .... 
tabs Viusti corporis anguis prope flumen 
quoddam, cum Uro-bubalo, sivc sylvestri 
bubalo aut uro .... immani spoctiiculo 
congredi visus fuorit, euiiKiue dicto modo 
Occident; quo conflictu et plusquam hostili 
amplexu fnigor ossium in bubalo comminu- 
torum ad distantiam tormenti bellici majoris 
.... a spectatoribus sat eminus stantibus 
exaudiri potuit. ...” 

The natives said these gr(‘at snakes 
had poisonous fangs. Tli(‘He Cle.yer 
could not find, but. he believes tlie 
teeth to be in some degree venomous, 
for a servant of his scratched liis hand 
on one of them. It swelled, greatly 
inflamed, and produced fever and 
delirium : 

“Nec priu.s cessabant symptomat.% fpiam 
Serpentinus lapis (see SNAKE - STONE) 
quara Patrea Jcsuitao hie componunt, viilncn 
adaptatus omno venenum cxtraherct, ct 
ubique symptomata convoriientibua antidoiis 
essent profligata.” 

Again, in 1768, we find in tlK‘ t>cots 
Magazine, ^PP- P- b73, but quoted 
from “London pap. Aug. 1768,” and 
signed by R. Edwin, a ])rofessed eye¬ 
witness, a story with the following 
heading: “ Description of the Ana¬ 
conda, a monstrous species of serpent. 
In a letter from an English gentleman, 
many years resident in tlie Island 

of Ceylon in the East Indices. 

The Ceylonese seem to know the 
creature well ; they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eating its flesh when 
they caught it.” lie describes its 
seizing and disposing of an enormous 
“tyger.” The serpent darts on the 
“tyger” from a tree, attacking first 
with a bite, then partially crushing 
and dragging it to the tree . . . . 
“winding his body round both the 
tyger and the tree with all his violence, 
till the ribs and other bones began 


to give way .... each giving a loud 
crack when it burst .... the poor 
creature all this time was living, and 
at every loud crash of its bones gave 
a houl, not loud, yet piteous enough 
to pierce the cruelest heart.” 

Then the serpent drags away its 
victim, covi^rs it. with slaver, swallows 
it, etc. The whole thing is very 
cleverly told, hut is evidently a ro¬ 
mance founded on the description by 
“ D. Cleyerus,” which Is (pioted by 
Ray. There are no tigers in Ceylon. 
In fact, “ R. Edwin” has devel(q)ed 
the Romance of th(‘ Anaconda out 
of the description of D. Cleyerus, 
exactly as “Mynheer Forsch ” some 
yeiirs later developed the Romance 
of the U])as out of the older stories 
of the ]K)ison tree of Macassar. Indeed, 
when we find “Dr Andrew Cleyer” 
mentioned among the li^irly relators 
of these latter stories, the suspicion 
becomes strong that both romances 
had the same author, and that “ R. 
Edwin ” was also the trm^ author of 
the wonderful story told under the 
name of Foersch. (See further under 
UPAS.) 

In Percival’s Ceylon (1803) we read : 

“ Before 1 arrived in the island I had 
heard many stories of a monstrous 
snake, so vast in size as to devour 
tigers and bufl'aloes, and so daring as 
even to attack the elephant” (]). 303). 
Also, in Pridham’s Ceylo7\ and its 
Deyeyidencies (1849, ii. 750 - 51) ; 
“Piinbera or Ajiaconda is of the 
genus Python, Cuvier, and is known 
in Eiigltsh as the rock-snake.” 
Emerson Tennent {Ceylon, 4th (h 1., 
I860, i. 196) siiys : “The great ])ython 
(the ‘boa’ as it is commonly desig¬ 
nated by Europeans, the ‘anaconda’ 
of Eastern story) which is supposed to 
crush the bones of an elephant, and to 
swallow a tiger ” .... It may be sus¬ 
pected that the letter of “ R. Edwin ” 
was the foundation of all or most of 
the stories alluded to in these pas¬ 
sages. Still we have the authority 
of Ray’s friend that Ana(;onda, or 
rather Anacinidaia, was at Leyden 
applied as a Ceylonese name to a 
specimen of this python. The only 
interpretation of this that we can 
offer is Tamil dnai - kondra \d7Uiik- 
kdnda], “which killed an elephant”; 
an appellative, but not a name. We 
have no authority for the application 
of this appellative to a snake, though 
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tlie passages quoted from Percival, 
Pridham, and Tennent are all sug¬ 
gestive of 'such stories, and tlie inter¬ 
pretation of the name anacondaia given 
to Pay: “ Buhalorum . . . membra 
conterens,” is at least quite analogous 
as an appellative. It may be added 
that in Malay anakanda signifies “one 
that is well-born,” which does not help 
us. . . [Mr Skeat is unable to trace the 
word in Malay, and rejects the deriva¬ 
tion from anakanda given above. A 
more plausible explanation is that 
given by Mr D. Ferguson (8 Ser. 
N. d* Q. xii. 123), who derives ana- 
randaia from Singhahise Henahindayd 
{hma^ ‘lightning’; kanda, ‘stern, 
trunk,’) which is a name for the whip- 
snake (Passerita mycterizans)., the name 
of the smaller reptile being by a 
blunder transferrea to the grciiter. 
It is at least a curious coincidence 
that Ogilvy (1670) in his ^‘Description 
of the African Isles ” (]>. 690), gives ; 
“ Anakandef a sort of small snakes,” 
whicli is the Malagasy Aiiakandify., ‘a 
snake.’] 

1859, —“Tho skins of anacondas ofTored 
at Bangkok come from the northern })ro- 
vineCs.”— T). 0. King, in J. R. U. Roc., xxx. 
184. 

ANANAS, s. Tlie Pine-apple {A7ta- 
nassa sativa., Li mil. ; Bronielia Ananas, 
L.), a native of the hot I’egions of 
Mexico and Panama. It abounded, as 
a cultivated plant, in Hispaniola and 
all the islanus accMirdiiig to Oviedo. 
The Brazilian Nana, or perhaps Nana,s, 
gave the Portugiu'se. A lianas or Arumaz. 
This name has, we Ixdii've, accomj)anied 
the fruit v'hither.soever, excej)t to 
England, it has travelled from its 
borne in America. A pine was brought 
home to Charles V., as related by J, 
H’Acosta below. Tlie ])lant is stated 
to have been first, in Europe, culti¬ 
vated at Leyden about 1650 (?). In 
England it first fruited at Richmond, 
in Sir M. Decker’s garden, in 1712.* 
But its diffusion in the East was e-arly 
and rapid. To one who has seen the 
hundreds of acres covered with pine¬ 
apples on the i,slands adjoining Singa- 
])ore, or their j)rofusion in a seemingly 
wild state in the valleys of the Kasia 
country on the eastern borders of 

* The English Cyclop, states on the authority of 
tlie Sloane MSS. that the pine was brought into 
England by the Earl of Portland, in 1690. (See 
Encyl. Brit., 9th ed., xix. 106.] 


Bengal, it is hard to conceive of this 
fruit as introduced in modern times 
from another hemisphere. But, as in 
the case of tobacco, the name be- 
wrayeth its true origin, whilst the 
large natural family of ])lants to which 
it belongs is exclusiv^ely American. 
The names given by Oviedo, (irobably 
tho.se of Hisjianiola, are lavnna as a 
general name, and Boniana awdAiagna 
for two s]>ecies. Piiie-a])})les used to 
cost a pardao (a coin difficult to 
determine the value of in those days) 
vvdien first introduced in Malabar, says 
Linschoten, but “now lliere are so 
many gr()\vm in flu* (‘ountry, that 
they are good cheape ” (91); [Hak. 
Soc. ii.]9j. Athanasius Kiniher, in the 
middle of the 17th century, speaks of 
the as ])roduced in gnjat abun¬ 

dance in th(‘ Chines(' ])i'ovinc(!S of 
Canton, Kiangsu and Euhkien, In 
Ibn Muhammad Wali’s H. of the Con¬ 
quest of Assam, written in 1662, the 
])ine-a]>})les of that r(‘gion an* com- 
m(*nde(i for size and flavour. In tin* 
la.st, years of the ])re.ceding century 
Carletti (1599) ahvady coniim'nds the 
excellent ananas of Malacca. But (^ven 
some, 20 or 30 yt*ars (‘arlit‘r the fruit 
was grown ])T‘ofusely in W. India, as 
we lenrn from Chr. d’Acosta (1578). 
And we know from the Ain that (about 
1590) the ananas was habitually served 
at the table of Akbar, flu* ])rice of 
one being rt*ckoned at only 4 dam,s, 
or iV uf a ru]H‘.e ; whilst. Akbar’s son 
Jahangir states that the fruit came 
from tin* sea-])crt,s in the ])OSsession 
of the Portuguese.—(Bee Ain, i. 66-68.) 

in Africa too, this royal fruit has 
spread, carrying the American name 
along with it. “ The Maiianazi t or 
i)ine-a])})le,” says Burton, “grows 
luxuriantly as far as 3 marches from 
the coast (of Zanzibar). It is never 
cultivated, nor have its (lualities as 
a fibrous plant been discovered.” 
{J.R.G.S. XXIX. 35). On the He Ste 
Marie, of Madagascar, it grew in the 
first half of the 17th century as manasse 
(Flaconrt, 29). 

Abul Fn^l, in the Ain, mentions 
that the fruit was also called kathal-i- 
safarl, or ‘travel jack-fruit,’ “because 
young ])lants put into a vessel may 
be taken on travels and will yield 
fruits.” This seems a nonsensical pre- 

t M is here a Suahili prefix. See Bleek’s Comp. 
Grammar, 189. 
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text for the iiairie, espeeially as another 
American fruit, the Guava, is some¬ 
times known in Bengal as the Safari- \ 
dm^ or ‘travel man"o.’ It lias heen 
suggested hy one of the present writers 
that these eases may present an un- 
cnmmon use of the word safari in 
the sense, of ‘fondgn’ or ‘outlandish,’ 
just as Clusius says of the pine-a])])le 
in India, percfjriniis est liic fructus,” 
and as we begin this article hy s])eak- 
ing of the ananas as having ‘travelled’ 
from its home in S. America. In the 
Tesoro of Coharnivias (1611) we find 
“ (^afari^ cosa de Africa o Argid, conio 
grenada” (‘a thing from Africa or 
Algiers, such as a ])omegranat,e, ’). And 
on turning to Dozy and Kng. we find 
that in Saificenic S])ain a renowned 
kind of pomegranat e^ was called rowmdn 
safari: though tliis was said to have 
its name from a certain Safar ihn- 
Ohaid al Kild% who grew it first. 
One douhts here, and suspects some 
I'onnection with the Indian terms, 
though the link is obscure. The 
lamented Prof. Blochmann, how'ever, 
in a note on this suggestion, would 
not admit, the ])ossil)ility of the use 
of safari for ‘ foreign.’ He called at¬ 
tention to the possible analogy of the 
Ar. safarjal for ‘<juince.’ [Another 
suggestion may lx* hazarded. There 
is an Ar, word, dsdflriy^ which the 
diets, define as ‘a kind of olive.’ 
Burton {Ar. Nights.^ iii, 79) translates 
this as ‘ s])arrow-oli\'es,’ and s/ivs that 
they are so called b(*caus(“ t,lu‘y att-ract 
sparrows {dsdflr). It is })erha})S ]x)s- 
sible that this name for a variety 
of olive may have be(‘n transferred 
to the pine-a])ple, and on reaching 
India, have been connected by a folk 
(‘tymology with safari a})})lied to a 
‘ travelled ’ fruit.] In Macass^ir, accord¬ 
ing to Crawfurd, the anaiias is called 
Pandang, from its strong external 
reseinblancH!, as regards fruit and 
leaves, to the Pandanus. Conversely 
we have called the latter screw-pine^ 
from its resemblance to the ananas., 
or perhaps to the pine-cone, the 
original owner of the name. Acosta 

X in (1578) describes the Pandanus 
ratissima as the ‘wild ananas’ and 
in Malayalam the pine-apple is called 
by a name meaning ‘ pandaniis-jack- 
fruit.’ 

The term ananas has been Arabized, 
among the Indiati pharmacists at least, 


as ’aln-un-nds ‘ the eye of man ’ ; in 
Burmese nan-na-si^ and in Singhalese 
and Tamil as anndsi (see Moodeen 
Sheriff). 

We should rcicall attention to the 
fact that ]>ine-aj)ple was good English 
long before the discovery of America, 
its ])ro])er meaning being what we 
have now been driven (for the avoiding 
of confusion) to call a ^anc-conc. This 
is the only meaning of the term 
‘pine-a])])le ’ in Minsheu’s Guide into 
Tongues (2nd ed. 1627). And the 
ananas got this name from its strong 
resemblance to a pine-cone. This is 
most striking as regards the large 
cones of the Stone-Pine of S. Europe. 
In the following three first miotAtions 
‘pine-ap])h‘. ’ is used in the old sense : 

1563. —“To all such as die so, the people 
orecteth a cha})pell, and to each of them a 
pillar and polo rnado of Pine-apple for a 
perpetual 1 monument.”— Reports of Japan, 
in JIakl. ii. 567. 

,, “The greater part of the (uiud- 
ranglc set with savage trees, as Okes, Ches- 
nuts. Cypresses, Phie-apples, t'edars.”— 
Reports of China, tr. by R. Willes, in Hakl. 

ii. 559. 

1577.—“In these islandes they found no 
trees knowen vnto thorn, but Pine-apple 
trees, and Date trees, and those of maruey- 
louH hoyght, and oxcoodyng hardd.”— Peter 
Martyr, in Eden’s 11. of Tranayle, fob 11. 

Oviedo, in H. of the (Western) Indies, 
nils 2i folio pag(*s with an enthusiastic 
description of the pine-apple as first 
found in Ilisjianiola, and of the reason 
why^ it got this name {pina in Spanish, 
pignaAw Ramusio’s Italian, from which 
we (piote). We extract a few frag¬ 
ments. 

1.535.— “There are in this iland of S}»a- 
gnuolo certain thistles, each of which bears 
a Rigna, and this is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful fruits that 1 have seen. ... It has all 
these (pialities in combination, viz. beauty 
of asyrect, fragrance of colour, and exquisite 
flavour. The Christians gave it the name it 
bears {Pigna) because it is, in a manner, 
like that. Bnt the piine-appte,s of the Indies 
of which we are .speaking are much more 
beautiful than the pigne [i.e. pine-cone.s] of 
Europe, and have nothing of that hardness 
which is seen in those of Castile, which are 
in fact nothing hut wood,” &c.— Ramusio, 

iii. f. 135 V. 

1564. —“Their pines be of the bigness of 
two fists, the outside whereof is of the 
making of a pine-apple \i.e. pine-cone], but 
it is softe like the rinde of a cucomber, and 
the inside eateth like an apple, but it is 
more delicious than any sweet apple 
sugared.”— Master John Hawkins, in HaJcL 
iii. 602. 
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1575.—“Ausaila plus part des Sauuages 
s’en nourrisaent vne bonne partie de Fannie, 
comme aiiaai ils font d’vne autre espece de 
fruit, noff)<5 Nana, qui eat groa come vne 
nioyenne citrouille, et fait aiitour comme 
vne pqmme de pin. , . .”— A. Thet^ety Cosmo- 
qrwphie Vniverxelley liv. xxii. ff. 935 v., 
936 (with a pretty good cut). 

1590. —“The Finea, or Pine-apples, are of 
the same fashion and forme outwardly to 
those of Caatille, but within they wholly 
differ. . . One presented one of these Pine¬ 
apples to the Eniperour Charle.s the fift, 
which must have cost much paine and care 
U) bring it so farre, with the plant from the 
Indies, yet would he not trie the taste.”— 
JoK. de AeosUiy E. T. of 1604 (Hak. Soc.), 
‘236-7. 

1,595.— “. . . with diners aortea of excel¬ 
lent fruits and rootes, and groat abundance 
of PimiXy the princease of fruits that grow 
vndor the Sun .”—liideghy Dine, of (hiiann 
(Hak. Soc.), 73. 

c. 1610. — “Ananats, et plu.sieurs autres 
fniicts.”— P. de Lacaly i. 236 [Hak. Soc. i. 
328]. 

1616. —“The ananas or Pine, which 
seems to the taste to be a pleasing com- 
])ound, made of strawberries, claret-wine, 
rose-water, ijrid sugar, well tempered 
together.”—in Purcluuy ii. 1469. 

]6‘23.— “I’he ananas is esteemed, and 
with roa.son, for it i.s of excellent flavour, 
though very peculiar, and rather acid than 
otherwi.se, but having an indescribable da.sh 
of sweetne.ss that renders it agreeable. And 
as even the.se books (Clusius, &c.) don’t 
mention it, if 1 remember rightly, I will say 
in brief that when you regard the entire 
fruit extern.’dly, it looks just like one of our 
pine-cones [ptqna)^ with just such .scale.s, 
and of that very colour.”— P. della Valhy ii. 
582 [Hak. Soc., i. 135]. 

1631.—Bontius thus writes of the fruit:— 
“ Qui legitis ('ynaras, ahiue Indica diilcia 
fraga, 

Ne nimis haec comedas, fugito hinc, latet 
anguis in herba.” 

Lib. vi. cap. .50, p. 145. 

1661.— “I first .saw the famous Qoeen 
Piiu brought from Barbados and j)resente<l 
to his Majestic ; but the first that were ever 
seen in England were those sent to (Vomwell 
House foure years since.”— Kr>elyn's Diaryy 
.luly 19. 

[c. 1665. — “Among other fruiis, they pre¬ 
serve large citrons, .such as we have in 
Europe, a certain delicate root about the 
length of sarsaparilla, that common fruit of 
the Indies called ainboy another called 
ananas . . . .”— Bernier (ed. 

438.] 

1667.—“le peux h trba-justo titre ap¬ 
pellor I’Ananas le Koy de.s fruits,- parcequ’il 
est le plus beau, et le meilleur de tous ceux 
qui sont siir la torre. O’e.st sans doute pour 
cette raison le Roy des Roy.s luy a mis une 
couronne sur la teste, qui est comme une 
marque essentielle de sa Royaute, puis qu’h 
la cheute du pere, il produit un ieune Roy 


qui luy succede en toutes ses admirables 
qualitez.”— P. Du Tertre, ODi. dee 

Antilles. HahiUes})ar les Fran^oisy ii. 1‘27. 

1668.—“Standing by his Majesty at 
dinner in the Presence, there was of that 
rare fruit call’d the Kirg-jyine, grown in the 
Barbadoes and the West indies, the first of 
them I have ever seene. His Majesty having 
cut it up was pleas’d to give me a piece off 
his owne plate to taste of, but in my opinion 
it falls short of those ravishing varieties of 
deliciousness describ’d in Capt. Ligon’.s 
history and others.”—July 19. 

1673.—“The fruit the English call Pine- 
Apjde (the Moors Ananas) becau.se of the 
Resemblance.—AVyer, 182. 

1716.—“T had more rea.son to wonder 
that night at the King’s table ” (at Hanover) 
“to see a present from a gentleman of this 
country .... what I thought, worth all the 
re.st, two ripe Ananassas, which to my taste 
are a fruit perfectly delicious. You know 
they are naturally the growth of the Brazil, 
and I could not imagine how they came here 
but by enchantment.”— Lcuiy M. W. Mo7i- 
taguy Letter XIX. 

17‘27.— 

“ Oft in humble station dwells 

Unboastful worth, above fastidiou.s |x>rnp ; 

Witnes.s, thou best Anana, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imaged in the golden ago.” 

Thomson, Summer. 

The poet here gives the word un unusual 
form and accent. 

c. 1730.—“They (the Portuguese) culti¬ 
vate the skirts of the hills, and grow the 
best products, such as sugar-cane, pine¬ 
apples, and rice .”—Khdfl Khan, in Ellioty 
vii. 345. 

A curious ([uestioii ha.s been raised 
r(‘g}irdiug tlie similar to that 

diHcu.s.se(l under GUSTARD-APPLE , a.s 
in the exi.stenee of tlie pine-apple to 
tlie Old World, before the. days of 
Colundms. 

In Prof. Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies (i. 578), it is stated in 
reference to ancient As.syria : “Fruits 
. . . . were liiglily ])i‘ized ; aniong.st 
tlio.se of m().st re];)ute were ])oiueOTanates, 
grape.s, citron.s, and apparently pine- 
a])]de.s.” A foot-note adds; “The 
repre.sentation is .so exaet that I can 
liardly donlit tlie ]>ine-a]q>le being 
intended. Mr Layard expresses him¬ 
self on this point with some hesitation 
{Nineveh and Babylon, p. 338).” The 
cut given is something like the con- 
ventioiuil figure of a j)ine-apple, 
tliough it seems to us by no means 
very exaet as such. Again, in Winter 
Jones’s tr. of Conti (c. 1430) in India in 
the \bth Century, the traveller, speak¬ 
ing of a place called Panconick (read 
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Pauconia ap])areiitly Pegu) is inade to 
say : “ they have jnne-a'p'ples^ oranges, 
chestnuts, melons, l)iit small and green, 
white- sandal-wood and eam])hor.” 

We cannot helieve that in either 
place the object intended was the 
Ananas., whi(*h has carried that 
American name with it round the 
world. Whatever the Assyrian 
representation was intended for, 
Conti seems to have stated, in tlu* 
words 'pinus hahe/d (as it runs in 
Poggio’s Latin) merely that they had 
pine-trees. We do not understand on 
what ground the translator introduced 
pine-apples. If indet*.d any fruit was 
meant, it might have been that of the 
.screw-pine, which though not eaten 
might })erha])s have been seen in the 
haziirs of Pegu, as it i.s u.sed for some 
<‘Conomical ])ur])Oses. Bui. pinus does 
not mean a fruit at all. ‘Pine-cones’ 
even would have been expressed by 
pineas or the like. [A reference to Mr 
L. W. King was thus answered : “The 
identity of the tree with the dati‘-])alm 
is, I believe, acknowledged by all 
naturalists who have studied the trees 
on the A.ssyrian monuments, and the 
‘cones’ held by the winged figures 
have obviously some connection with 
the t.rees. I think it was Prof. Tylor 
of Oxford (see Academy, June 8, 1886, 
p. 283) who first identified the cere¬ 
mony with the fertilization of the. 
palm, and there is much to lie Siiid for 
nis suggestion. The date-palm was of 
very great use to the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, for it furnished them with 
food, drink, and building materials, 
and this fact would ex])lain the 
frequent repetition on the Assyrian 
monuments of the ceremony of fer- 
tili.sation. On tin? other hand, there 
is no evidence, so far as 1 know, that 
the pine-aT)ple was extensively grown 
in Assyria. ’ Also see Maspero^ Daimi 
of Civ. 556 seq. ; on the use of the pine- 
cone in Greece, Fraser., Pausanias, iii. 
65.] 

ANCHEDIVA, ANJEDIVA, n.p. 

A small island off the W. coast, of 
India, a little S. of Carwar, which is 
the subject of frequent and interesting 
mention in the early narratives. The 
name is interpreted by Malayaliin as 
anju-divu^ ‘ Five Islands,’ and if this i.s 
correct belongs to the whole group. 
This may, however, be only an en¬ 


deavour to interpret an old name, 
which is jierhaps traceable in ^AiyidLcov 
’Nijaos of Ptolemy. It is a remarkable 
examjile of the slovenliness of Eiigli.sh 
rof(‘-ssional map-making that Keith 
ohnston’s Royal Atlas map of India 
contains no indication of this famous 
iisland. [The Times Atlas and 
Con.stable’s Hand Atlas also ignore it.] 
It has, between land surveys and sea- 
chart.s, been omitted altog{‘-1.h(‘-r by the 
compilers. But it is jilain enough in 
the Admiralty charts ; and the way Mr 
Birch .speaks of it in his translation of 
Albo(juer(|U(' as an “Indian .seaport, 
no longer markt^d on the ma])s,” i.s odd 
(ii. 168). 

c. 134.^>. — Ibn Batiita give.s no name, but 
Anjediva i,'< certainly the i.sland of which he 
thii.s .‘^j>ea.ks ; “We left behind ii.s the i.sland 
(of Sindabur or Croa), })assinp: elo.se to it, 
and cast anchor by a small island near the 
m.ainland, where there was a temple, with 
a grove and a reservoir of water. When we 
had landed on this little island we found 
there a Jog I leatiing against the wall of a 
Ihidk'huiuik or house of idols .”—Ihn Jiatido, 
iv. 63. 

The like may be .said of the Roteiro 
of V. da Gama’s voyage, which likewi.se 
gives no nanui, but describes in wonder¬ 
ful corres]K)ndence with Ibn Batuta ; 
as does Correa, even to the Jogi, still 
there after 150 years ! 

1498. — “So the Captain-Major ordered 
Nicolas Cocllo to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water wa.s ; and ho found in 
the same i.sland a Iniilding, a church of great 
a.shl.ar-work, which had beam destroyed by 
the Moors, a.s the country people .s.aid, only 
the chai)c1 had been Cf)vered with straw, and 
they u.sed to make their prayers to three 
black .sUines in the midst of the body of the 
chapel. Moreover they found, just beyond 
the church, a lainpte of wrought a.shlar, 
in which we took as much water as we 
wanted ; and at the top of the whole island 
stood a great tatajue of the depth of 4 
fathoms, and moreover we found in front 
of the church a beach where we careened 
the .ship.”— liot£iro, 95. 

1510.— “T puittod this place, and went to 
another i.sland which is called Anzediva. . . 
^'liere is an excellent port between the island 
and the mainland, and very good water is 
found in the said i.sland.”— Vartheirm, 120. 

c. 1.5,52.- “Dorn Francesco de Almeida 
arriving at the Island of Anchediva, the 
fir.st thing no did was b) send Joao Homem 
with letters to the factors of Cananor, 
Cochin, and ('oulfio. . . .”—/lamw, I. viii. 9. 

c. 1561. - ‘‘ ITiey went and put in at Ange- 
diva, where they enjoyed them.selves much ; 
there were good water springs, and there 
1 was in the upper part of the island a tank 
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built with fltone, with very good water, 
and much wood ; • . . there were no in¬ 
habitants, only a beggar man whom they 
called Joguedes . . . — Correxi^ Hak. Soc. 

239. 

1727.—“ In January, 1664, my Ijord 
(Marlborough) went back to England .... 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to*p«ass 
the westerly Monsoons, in some Port on tbe 
Coast, but being unacquainted, chose a 
desolate Island called Anjadwa, to winter 
at. . . . Hero they stayed from April to 
October, in which time they buried above 
200 of their Men.”— A. JJninilfon, i. 182. 
At p. 274 the name is printed more correctly 
Anjediva. 

ANDAMAN, n.p. The iiaiiu* of a 
group of islands in tno Bay of Bengal, 
inhabited by tribes of a negrito rai;e, 
and now partially occapned as a convict 
siittlement under the Government of 
India. The name (though perha])s 
obscurely indicated by Ptolemy—.see 
H. Y. in P.R.a.S. 1881, p. 6Cr>) fir.st 
appears distinctly in tlie Ar. narrativt's 
of tile 9th century. [The Ar. dual 
form is said to be from Agamitae.^ the 
Malay name of the aborigines.] The 
])er.si.stent charge, of cannibalism .seems 
to have been unfounded. [See. E. H. 
Man, On the Aboriginal InhnhitanU of 
the Andainan hlands., Jntro. xiii. 45.] 

A.D. 851.—“Beyond are two islands 
divided by a sea called And&m&n. Tho 
natives of these i.sle.s devour men alive ; 
their hue is black, their hair woolly ; their 
countenance and eyes have .something fright¬ 


ful in them .... they go naked, and have 
no boats. ”—Relation des &c. 


par Reinaud, i. 8. 

c. 1050.—These island.s are mentioned in 
the great Tanjore temple-inscription (11th 
cent.) as Tlmaittlru, ‘Islands of Impurity,’ 
inhabited by cannibals. 

c. 1292.- “ Angamanain is a very large 
Island. Tho people are without a King and 
are idolator.s, and are no better than wild 
beasts .... they arc a most cruel genera¬ 
tion, and eat everybody that they can catch 
if not of their own race .”—Mareo Polo, Bk. 
iii. c. 13. 

c. 1430.— “. . . leaving on his right hand 
an island called Andemania, which means 
the island of Gold, the circumference of 
which is 800 miles. The inhabitants are 
cannibals. No travellers touch here unle.ss 
driven to do so by bad weather, for when 
taken they are torn to pieces and devoured 
by these cruel savages.”— Conti., in India in 
XV. Cent., 8. 

c. 1566.—“Da Nicubar sino a Pegu 6 
vna catena dTsole infinite, delle quali incite 
sono habitate da gente seluaggia, e cbiamansi 
Isole d’Andeman . . . . o se per disgratia 
si perde in queste Isole qualche naue, come 
gik se n’ha perso, non ne scampa alcuno, 


che tutti gli ama/./ano, e mangiano.”— Cesare 
de' Federici, in Rammio, iii. 391. 

1727.—“Tho Islands opposite tho Coast 
of Tanacerin are tho Andemans. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
by many dangerous Banks and Rocks ; they 
are all inhabited with Canlbah, who are so 
fearlc.ss that they will swim off to a Boat 
if .she approach near the shore, and attack 
her with their wooden Weapons . . . .”- 
A. JJamIIton, ii. 65. 

ANDOR, s. Port, ‘a litter,’ ami 
u.sed in the old Port, writers for a 
palankiii. It was evidently a kind of 
Muncheel or Dandy, i.e. a .slung 
hammock rather than a palankin. But 
still, as .so often is the case, comes in 
another word to create, perplexity. 
For andas i.s, in Port., a bier or a litter, 
ap])earing in Blutean as a genuine 
Port, word, and the use of which by 
the writer of tin* Kotc'iro quoted 
below shows tliat it is so indeed. And 
in defining Andor the .same lexii'o- 
grajdier says: “A ]»ortable vehicle in 
Imiia, in those regions where they do 
not u.se \)ea.sts, a.s in ^lalabar and 
(d.sewhere. It, is a kind of contrivance 
like an uncovered Andat^, which men 
bear on their shoulder.s, &c. . . . 
Among us Andor is a machine wdth 
four arms in which images or reliques 
of the .saints are l)orne in })roce.ssions.” 
This la.st term is not,, as w^e had 
imagined an old Port,, woi'd. It is 
Indian, in fact Sanskrit, hindola, ‘a 
swing, a swinging cradle or hammock,’ 
whence also Mahr. hindola, and PI. 
hindola or haitdola. It occur.s, as will 
be .seen, in the old Ar. wmrk about 
Indian wonders, published by MM. 
Van der Lith and Marcel Devic. [To 
this Mr Bkeat adds that in Malay 
andor means ‘ a buffalo-.siedge foi* 
carting rice,’ ^kc. It would appear to 
be tin' Slime as the Port, word, though 
it is hard to .say which is the origimd.J 

1013.—“ Le mt^mc m’a cout^ qu’k S^- 
rendtb, les rois et ceux qui se comportent k 
la fayon des rois, se font porter dans lo 
handoul {lumdul) qui cst semblable k une 
litifere, .soutenu sur les ^paules do quelques 
pidtons .”—Kitab 'Ajdlb-al Hind, p. 118, 

1498^.—“ After two days had passed he 
(the Gatual [Cotwal]) came to the factory 
in an andor which men carried on their 
shoulders, and these [aiuiors) consist of great 
canes which are bent overhead and arched, 
and from these are hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide, and a fathom and a half 
long, and at tho ends are pieces of wood to 
bear the cloth which hangs from the cane ; 
and laid over the cloth there is a great 
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rnattrass of the sfime size, and this all made 
of si Ik-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
with many decorations and fringes and 
tassels; whilst the ends of the cane are 
mounted with silver, all very gorgeous, 
and rich, like the lords who travel so.”— 
(yorrea^ i. 102. 

1498.-—“Alii trouvoram ao capitam mor 
huinas aildas d’omeens om (pie os onrrados, 
custurnam eni <piella terra d’andar, e 
alguns mcrcadorcs se as (luerern ter pagam 
por elk) a drey certa cousa.”— Rotf'iro, pp. 
r)4-r)5. I.C.. “There they brought for the 

(’aptain-Major certain andas, borne by men, 
in whit:h the })ers(jn.s of distinction in that 
country are aocustonvod to travel, and if 
any merchants desire to have the same they 
j)ay to the King for this a certain amount.” 

IhOfj. —“II Ko se fa })ortare in vna Barra 
«juale chiamono Andora i)ortata tla homini.” 
— lUtliau, rerxiuti. of Dorn MonueVs Letter to 
the K. of f’astille. (Burncirs Itejuint) p. 12. 

1552.—“The Moors all wore on foot, and 
their (Captain was a valiant Turk, who as 
being their (laj)tain, for the honour of the 
thing was earned in an Andor on the 
shoulders of 4 men, from which he gave his 
orders as if he were on horseback.”—/htrre.s-, 

11. vi. viii. 

[1574.—See (] notation under PUNDIT.] 

1623.—Della Valle describes three kinds 
of shoulder-borne vehicles in use at Goa; 
(1) fell or nets, which were evidently the 
.simple hammock, muncheel or dandy; (2) 
the andor; and (3) the palankin. “Ami 
these two, the palankins and the andors, 
also differ from one ^mother, for in the 
andor the cane which sushiins it is, as it is 
in the straight; whereas in the palankin, 
for the greater convenience of the inmate, 
and to give more room for raising liis head, 
the cane is arched iipw-ard like this, D. 
For this ))nrpose the canes are bent when 
they are small and tender. And those 
vehicles are the most commodious and 
honourable that have the cui vcd canes, for 
such canes, of good (piality and strength to 
hoar the wcigiit, are not numerous ; so they 
.sell for 100 or 120 pardaos each, or about 
t)0 of owr .sen (It.” ~-l\ deda Vafle, ii. 010. 

c. 1760.—“ t)f the .same nature as palan¬ 
keens, hut of a different name, are what 
they call andolas .... those are much 
eheajjer, and less esteemed.” (inn^e, i. 155. 

ANDBUM, s. Muliiyal. andram. 

The form of liydroceU* common in S. 
India. It was first descrilHMi by 
Kaempfer, in bi.s Deras, Leyden, 1694. 
— (See also liis Amoe/tdttiU’a Kxotiaie^ 
Faseic. iii. ]>]), 557 seqq.) 

ANGELY-WOOD, s. Tam. anjill-, 
or anjatl-Tiiaram j- artocmyVfS hirmta 
Lam. [in Malahar also known {is Iy7iee 
(dyini) {Logan^ i. 39)]. A wood of great 
value on the W. Coast, for shipiuiilding, 
house-building, &c. 


c. 1550.—“In the most eminent parts of 
it (Siam) are thick Pore.sts of Ang'elill wood, 
whereof thousands of ships might be made.” 
—Puitoy in Cogan, p. 285 ; see also p. 64. 

1598.—“There are in India other wonder- 
fiill and thicke tree.s, whereof Shippes are 
made: there are. trees by Cochiin, that are 
called Angelina, whereof certaine scute.s or 
.skiffes called Tones [Doney] are made .... 
it i.s .so strong and hard a woode that Iron in 
tract of time would bee conauined thereby 
by reason of the hardne.ss of the woode.”— 
Llnsrhote/iy ch. 58 [Hak. Soe. ii. 56]. 

1644.—“Another thing which this pro-* 
vince of Mallavar produces, in abundance 
and of excellent quality, is timber, jmr- 
ticularly that called Ang elim, which is most 
(hinihle, lasting m.vny years, insomuch that 
even if you desire to build a groat number 
of ships, or vessels of any kind .... you 
may make them all in a year.”—/iomr/'e, 
MS. f. 31.5. 

ANGENGO, u.p. A ])]ace on the 
Tnivaucon* coast, tlie situ of an old 
English Factory ; ]>ro]>er]y s{iid to Ik* 
Aiijii-tengUy AiichatennUy Malay ill ; 
the trivial meaning of wliicli would 
he “five cocoa-Jiuts.” Tliis name gi\es 
rise to the marvellous i*haj)Sody of tin* 
once famous Ahhe Ravnal, regarding 
“Steru(*’s Eliza,” of which wi* (|uot.c 
below a few sentences from the. 3^ 
])ages of e.lose ])rint. which it tills. 

1711.—. . Anjengo is a small Fort be¬ 
longing to the Ltifflish Lost Indoi Com/Kinif. 
There are about 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . 
most of whom are To/xize^, or mungrcl Portu- 
gue.se.”— Lochiie>\ 199. 

1782.—“Territoirc tl’Anhnga ; tu n’cs 
rien ; main tu a.s donn^ nais.sanee a Elizii. 
Un jour, cos entrepots . . . ne subsisteront 
plus . . . mais si mes tk;ritH ont ([uolqiie 
dur^e, le nom d’Anlinga restera dans le 
m^moire des horn mes . . . An^lnga, e’est 
k I’intlnence do ton houreux chmat qu’elle 
dovoit, .sans douto, cet accord pro.squ’in- 
corapatible de volupt^ et de d^eence qiii 
accompagnoit toute sa j)crsonne, et (jui se 
ra^loit k tons .ses mouvoments, &c., &c.”— 
Hint. Phdosoph ’n/ne dc.'i hevx Ltdes, ii. 72-73. 

AjNiICUT, s. Used in the irrigiition 
of the Madras Presidene.y for the dam 
constructed across a river to till and 
regulate the supply of the channels 
drawn off from it; the cardinal work 
in fact of tlie great irrigation systems. 
The word, which h;is of late yeais 
become familiar all over India, is 
the Tam. comp. anai-kattUy ‘I)am- 
huilding’ 

1776.—“Sir—We have received your 
letter of the 24th. If the Rajah pleases to go 
to the Anaout, to see the repair of the bank, 
we can have no objection, but it will not bo 
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convenient that you should leave the gar¬ 
rison at present.”— Letter from Councu id 
Madras to Lt.-Col. Hanger, Comm, at 
Tanjore, in E. 1. Papers^ ull, 4to, i. 836. 

1784.—“As the cultivation of the Tanjore 
country appears, by all the surveys and 
repc^rts of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a supply of 
water by the Cauvery, which can only be 
secured by keeping the Anicut and Vianks 
in repair, we think it necessary to repeat to 
you our orders of the 4th July, 1777, on the 
subject of these repairs.”— ])es2K of Court of 
Directors, Oct. 27th, as amended by Bd. of 
Control, in Hurke, iv. 101. 

1793.—“The Annicut is no doubt a 
judkiom bvifdinfj, whether the work of 
Xolar Jtajah or anybody else.” ~ C'V/rrr- 
spoudcure hetwem A. lioss, Esq., and C. A. 
ham, Esq., at Tanjore. on the sul>ject of 
furnishing water to the N. (’ircars. In 
Dalryinpte, O. P., ii. 4.')9. 

1862. — “The ii})j)er Coloroon Anicut or 
weir is constructed at the west end of the 
Island of Heringhani.” — Pern d- 

India, 426. 

[1883.—“Just where it enters the tow'n 
is a large stone dam called Kischer’s 
Anaikat.” — Lefann, Man. of Salem, ii. 32. J 

ANILE, NEEL, s. An old uaiuc 

for iiidim), borrowed from the Port. 
anil. They got it from the Ar. al-ml, 
jiroii. aji-nll; nil again being tlie 
common name of indigo in India, from 
tlie. Skt. nila, M)liie.’ T\\o vernac-nlar 
(in til is i instance J Bengali) word ajipears 
in the title of a native satirical drama 
Nll-Lhirpan, ‘The Mirror of Indigo 
([danting),’ himons in C'alcntta in 1861 , 
in connection witli a rn//,sr cflehre, and 
with a sentence which disci’edited the 
now (“xt.inct Siijirenu' Court of Calcutta 
ill a manner unknown since tin* days 
of Imjiey. 

“ Acci-ttvd/a ” is a ])hrase for an In¬ 
digo-planter [and his Factory is “AVc/- 
Jeothee 

1501.—Amerigo Vespucci, in his letter 
from the Id. of Cai>e Verde to Ijorenzo di 
Piero France.sco de’ Medici, reporting his 
meeting with the Portuguese Fleet from 
India, mentions among other things brought 
“anib and tuzia,” the former a manifest 
tran.scriber’s error for anif. —In Haldcih 
Honi, ‘ // Mil tone,' p. Ivii. 

1516.— In Barbosii’s price list of Malabar 
we have : 

“ Anil nadador (i.e. floating; see (Harcia 
below) very good, 

Y)GT faramla .... fanavis 30. 

Anil loaded, with much sand, 

per farazofa . . . fanavis 18 to 20.” 

In Lisbon Collection, ii. 393. 

1525.—“A load of anyll in cake.s which 
weighs 34 maunds, 353 tangos.”—Arntranca, 
52. 


1563.—“ Anil is not a medicinal substance 
but an article of trade, so we have no need 
to .speak thereof. . . . The best is pure and 
clear of earth, and the surest test is to burn 
it in a candle .... others put it in water, 
and if it floats then they reckon it g(x>d.”— 
iiareia, f. 25 v. 

1583.— “Neel, the churle 70 duckats, and 
a churle is 27 rottles and a half of AlepiKj.” 
— Mr John Newton, in liakl. ii. .378. 

1583.-- “They vse to pricke the skinne, 
and to }>ut on it a kind of anile, or blacking 
W'hich doth continue alwayes.”-- l^'itch, in 
Jlakl. ii. 395. 

c. 1610.—“. . . I’Anil ou Indiquc, qui 
est vne tointure bleiie xioletfc, doiit il ne 
s’en trouue <|u’a t!a.mb;iye ct Suratte.”-- 
Pyrard de Laeal, ii. 158 ; [llak. Soc. ii. 246^. 

[1614.- “1 have 30 fardels Anil (leree.” 
Foster, Letters, ii. 140. Here Ceree is probably 
\i. jari {from jar. ‘the root’), the croj» of 
indigo growing from the stumj>.^ of the 
plants left from the former year.] 

1622.— “E confonne a diti pauta so 
dispaehara o ditoanilecanella.”---1 11 Arrhio. 
Ihn't. (h'lent., fa.se. 2, 210. 

1638.--“ Les autres marchandises, (jue 
Ton y dilute le }>lus, s(nit .... (lu sel 
ammoniac, et dtJ I’indigo, quo ceu-x de ])ais 
a])}»ellent Anil.” — Mandehlo, Paris, 1659, 


138. 

1618.—“. . . . and a good quantity of 
Anil, which, after the t)lace where most of 
it is got, is called Chirchees Indigo.”--IVo/ 
Twist, 14. Sharkej or Sirkoj, 5 m. from 
Ahmedabad. “(Urqnoz Indigo” (1621) 


occurs in Sainshnrn. m. 442. It ih the 
‘SSV/vvesr ” of Forbes [(>/•. M> j)i. 2n(l ed. li. 
204]. 'I'he Dutch, about 1620, establi.shed a 
factory there on account, of the iiufigo. 
Ma.ny (»f the Sultans of (liizcrat were buried 
there {Sfaronnas, iii. 109). Some account 
of the “S.arkhej Po::<is." or Mau.solea, is 
given in H. Brigg’s rVoV.s- tf (Hiijara.Hhtra 
(Bombay, 1849, })p. 274, seqq.). [‘'Indigo of 
Biaii (Biaiia) Sirchese ” (1609), I>aneers, 
Jj’tters, i. 28 ; “Indico, of Laher, here worth 
viij'’ the pounde Serchis." — liirdnwod. Letter 
Jiitok, 287. J 

1653.— “Indico est un mot Jk^rtugais, 
(lont Von a})pe)Je line teintnre bleiie qui 
vient des Indes Oricntalos, (pii est de 
c<»iitra.ban<le cn France, les Tiirqs et les 
Arabes la iiommentNil.”— Jte hi Lonilaye-le- 
(ioaz, 543. 

[1670. “The neighbourhood of Delhi 
produces Anil or Indigo.”--/jViiner (ed, 
Con.'itablf j, 283.J 

ANNA, s. Properly H. (ina, dnah, 
the 16tli part of a riijiee. The term 
lielongs to tlie Moliaminedan monetary 
system (RUPEE). There is no coin of 
one arma only, so that it is a money 
of account only. Tlie term anna is 
used in denoting a corresponding frac¬ 
tion of any kind of jiroperty, and 
especially in regard to coparcenary 
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shares in laud, or shares in a specula¬ 
tion. Thus a one-rin?ia share is tV of 
such right, or a share of ^he 

.s])t‘ciilation; a four-a7ina is and 
so on. In some parts of India the 
term is us(‘d as subdivision (y’«) of 
tlie current land measure. Tims, 
in Saiigor, the (wna^ IG ra.sls^ and 
is its(*lf of kancha (^Elliot, 

(Bo.'fs. S.V.). Tile term is also some¬ 
times sp])iied colloipiially to jiersons 
of mixt, parentage. ‘Such a one has 
;it least, ‘‘2 innKta of dark blood,^ or 
‘ coiiee-colour.’ This may be com]>ared 
with th(* Scotch expiession that a 
person of deticient intellect ‘wants 
twojience in the shilling.^ 

1708. —“ I'roviiJcd . . . that .a debt due 
from Sir Edward Littleton ... of 80,407 
Itupecs find Eij^ht Annas Money of liemjal, 
with Interest end tlainages to the said 
English Company shall still remain to 
them. . .”—AVoV of (jfodofphin's Aukird be¬ 
tween the Old and the Isew E. T. Co., in 
(Charters, ko., ]>. 858. 

17!,^7.- - “The curreriti money in Surat: 

Bitter Almonds go 82 to a Pice : 

1 Arm ne is .... 4 Pice. 

1 Rupee. 16 Annoes. 

* # 

In Bengal their Accounts arc kept in /hVr 

12 to an Annoo. 

If) Annoes to a Rupee. ” 

A. Jlamilton. ii. App. })p. 5, 8. 

ANT, WHITE, S. The insect 
(Ter7)ie.'< helhcu.^u.^ of iiatuialists) not 
pro])erly an ant,, of vhose dt‘struclive 
powers there are in India, so many 
disagreeable ex])erienc(‘.s, and so many 
marvtdlous stories. The ]>hrase w'as 
lerhaps taken up liy the English 
rom the Fori, formigas br<i7irJias, which 
is ill Bluteau’s Diet,. (1713, iv. 175). 
But indeed e.xactly the s.‘ime exjires- 
sion is used in tlie 14th century by 
our medieval authority. It is, we 
believe, a fact that these insects have 
been established at Rochelle in France, 
for a long ])e]‘iod, and more recently 
at St. Helena. They exist also at the 
Convent of Mt. Sinai, and a species 
in Queensland. 

A.D. c. 250.—It seems probable that 
Aelian speaks of White Ants.—“But the 
Indian ants construct a kind of heaped-up 
dwellings, and those not in depressed or Hat 
positions easily liable to be flt)odod, but in 
lofty and elevated positions. . .”—he Nat. 
Animal, xvi. cap. 15. 

c. 1328.—“Est etiam unum genus 
parvissimarum formiai’nim, sicut lana 
alharimiy (juarum durities dentium tanta 


est quod etiam ligna rodunt et venas 
Japidum; et qvrotquot hrevitor inveninnt 
siccuni super terrain, et pannos laneos, et 
bombycinos Janiant; et faciunt ad modum 
muri crustarn unam de arenA minutissimA, 
ita quod sol non po.ssit eas tangere ; et .sic 
remanent cooperbie; vorum est quod si 
contingat illam crustarn frangi, et solcrn 
eas tangere, (plain citius moriuntur.— Fr. 
Jonia7iii.<<, p. .53. 

1679. — “But there is yet a far greater 
inconvenience in this Country, which pro¬ 
ceeds from the infinite number of white 
Emmets, which though they are but little, 
have tooth so sharp, that they will eat down 
a wooden Post in a short time. And if 
great care bo not taken in the places where 
you lock up your Bales of Silk, in four and 
twenty hours t hey will eat through a Bale, 
as if it had been saw’d in two in the middle.” 

— Tacernier's Tuntjuiu, E. T., p. 11. 

1688. — “Here arc also abundance of Ants 
of several sorts, and Wood-lice, called by 
the Engli.sh in the Ea.st Indies, White Ants." 

— Dam pier, ii. 127. 

1718.— “On voit encore des fourmis do 
plu.sieurs e.sp^cc.s ; la plus ])ornicieuso e.st 
celle (juo los Luroi)6cns out n(unm6 fourmi 
blanche.” -iMtres Ddijiantes, xii. 98. 

1727.— “He then began to form Projects 
how to clear A(jcoiints with his Master’s 
(Creditors, without })utting anytfiing in their 
T’oekets. 'riie hr.st was on 500 chests of 
.Atpow Copper .... and they were brought 
into Account of l^rofit and Loss, for so much 
eaten up by the White Ants.” - .1 . Jlamiltcni, 
ii. 169. 

1751.—. . . concerning the Organ, wo 
.sent for the Revd. Mr. Bellarpy, who de- 
cl.’irod that when Mr. Frankl;ind applied to 
him for it that he told him that it was not 
in his power to give it, hut wished it was 
removed from thence, a.s Mr. Pearson in¬ 
formed him it wa.s eaten iif) by the White 
Ants.” — Ft. Will. Con{<., Aug. 12. Jn Long, 

25. 

1789. -“The WTiite Ant is an iu.seet 
greatly dreaded in every house ; and this is 
not to he wondered at, as the deva.station it 
occasions is almost incredible.”— Munro, 
Nat'ratiir, 81. 

1876. — “The metid ease.s of his baggage 
are disagreeably suggestive of White Ants, 
and such omnivorous vermin.”— Reoiew, 
No. 1057, p. 6. 

APIL, s. Ti'aiisfer of Eug. ‘ Appeal ’; 
ill general native use, in connection 
with our Courts. 

1872.--“ There is no Hindi, however wnld, 
that cannot now undorsttind ‘ Rasld ’ (receipt) 
[RaseedJ and ‘Apll’ (appeal).”— Burton, 
Sind Revisited, i. 283. 

APOLLO BUNDER, n.p. A well- 
known wliarf at Bombay. A street near 
it is called Apollo Street, and a gate 
of the Fort leading to it ‘the Apollo 
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Gate.’ The name is said to be a 
corruption, and probably is so, but 
of what it is a corruption is not clear. 
The quotations given afford different 
suggestions, and Dr Wilson’s dictum 
is entitled to respect, though we do 
not know what pdlawd here means. 
Sir G. Birdwood writes that it used 
to be said in Bombay, that Apollo- 
bandar was a corr. of paZica-bandar, 
because the pier was the place where 
the boats used to land palwa fish. 
But we know of no fisli so called ; 
it is however possible that the palla 
or ^able-fish (Hilsa) is meant, which 
is so called in Bombay, as well as 
in Sind. [The Am (ii. 338) speaks 
of “a kind of fish (-ailed palwah which 
comes up into the Indus from the 
s(‘a, unrivalled for its tine and ex- 
(jiiisite flavour,” wliich is the Hilsa.] 
On the other hand we may obsm-ve 
tliat there was at, (Calcutta in 1748 
a fre(|uented tavern (-.ailed the Apollo 
(see Lon^, p. 11). And it is not im- 
})ossil.)le that a house of the siime 
name may have given its tith-. to the 
Bombay street and wluirf. But Sir 
Michael W(;stropj)’s (piotation below 
shows that Pallo was at. least, t.he 
native i-e])res(‘ntation of the name 
more than 150 years ago. We. may 
add that a native told Mr W. G. 
]\ald(*,r, of the Bom)*ay O.S., from 
whom we liavt- it., that the name 
was due to the site having been t.ln* 
])lace where the “poh” (.-ake, eaten 
at the Iloli fe.stival, was baked. And 
.so we leave the matter. 

[1823. “Lieut.. Mudpo had a tent on 
Apollo-groori for a.-"trouoTnical oh.scrvations.'’ 
Oiceyi, Narnrfii'c, i. 327.] 

1847. — “ A little after sunset, on 2nd 
,tan. 184.3, I left iny dornieilo in Ambrolic, 
and drove to the Pd,lawA bandar, which 
receives from our aeeonmual.itive eoiintry- 
nien the more classical nanie of AiKillo pier.” 
— Wi/sov, of the Bible, }>. 4. 

I860.- “And atte what place ye Knyghte 
came to Londe, theyre ye ffolke .... 
worschyppen It Idolys in cheefe. Vc ffyrstc 
i« wherefore ye cheefe londyngo 

place of theyr Metro})olo is hyght 

J|6nnbaT .”—K\t. from a MS. of Sir 

.iohn Mandeville, lately di.scovored. (A 
friend here queries: ‘By Mr. Shapira ?’) 

1877. — “This bunder is of comparatively 
recent date. Its name ‘Apollo’ is an 
Knglish corruption of the native word 
Palloic (fish), and it was probably not 
extended and brought into u.se for pa.s.senger 

traffic till about the year 1819.”— 

MacteuH, Guide to Boinlxvt, 167. The last 
0 


work adds a note : “ Sir Michael Westropp 
gives a different derivation. . . . : Polo, 
a corruption of Pdlvxi, derived from Pdl, 
which inter alia moans a fighting vessel, by 
which kind of craft the locality was probably 
frequented. From Pdhm or Pdlxoar, the 
bunder now called Apollo is supjx).sed to 
take its name. In the memorial of a grant 
of land, dated 5th Dec., 1743, the pdJchdde 
in question is called Pallo."—High Court 
Reports, iv. pt. 3. 

[1880.—“His mind is not prehensile like 
the tail of the Apollo Bundar. 1 

Markay, Twenty-onr Pays in hidia, p. 141.] 

APRICOT, s. Prunus Armeniaca, 
L. Tlii.s English word is (jf curious 
(wigin, as Dozy expounds it. The 
Romaii-s calk'd it Malum Armeniacum, 
and also (Per.'iiciwi ?) praecox, or ‘early.’ 
Of tins the Greeks made TrpaiKbKKiov, 
and tlie Arab (-ompierors of 
Bvzant.ine province,.s took this up as 
birkok and luirkOk, witli the article 
((l-harkdk, whence Sp. alharcoque, Port. 
alhricoqiLC, alboquorqne, lt.al. albercocca, 
albicocA'.a, Prov. aubricot, amhricot, Fr. 
ahricot, Dut.cli ahricock, ahrikoos, Eng. 
<(prico('k, apricot. Dozy mentions that 
Dodonaeus, an old Dutch wu’ite.r on 
plants, gives tin- veinacidar name as 
Vroege l^ersen, ‘ Eai-ly Peaches,’ w^hicli 
illustrates the origin, lii the Cyprus 
bazars, apricots are sold as ; 

but tin* b'ss }K)et ical name of ‘ kill-johm ’ 
is given by sailoi-s to the small hard 
kinds common to St. Helena, the Cape, 
(fliina, I'^c. Zard, did [aloo] (Pers.) 

‘ vellow'-]>bim ’ is the common name 
in India. 

1()L5. — ‘‘J received a letter from Jorge 
1 )uruis . . . wif h a baskit of aprecookes for 
my selfc. . .”— Cdeks’s Piary, i. 7. 

1711.—“ApricockB—the Persians call 
Rill Prauis, booau.se Kuropcaiis not know¬ 
ing the Danger arc often hurt by them,”— 
Lockyer, p. 231. 

1738.—“The common apricot ... is 
. . . known in the Frank language (in 
Barbary) by the name of Matza Franca, or 
the Killer of Chri.stian.s.”— Show's Travels, 
ed. 1757, p. 144. 

ARAB, s. This, it may be said, in 
Anglo-Indian alw-ays means ‘an Arab 
horse,’ 

1298.—“Car il va du port d’Aden en Inde 
moult grant quantity de bons destriers 
arrabiiiB et chevaus et grans roncins de ij 
selles .”—Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 36. [Bee 
Sir II. Yule's note, 1st ed., vol. ii. 375.] 

1338.Alexandre do!3cent du destrier 
Arrabis.”— Ro7nmunt d'Alexandre (Bodl. 
MS.). 
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c. 1590. —“ There are fine horses bred in 
every part of the country ; but thoae_ of 
Cachh excel!, being equal to Arabs/*— Ain, 
i. 133. 

1825.— Arabs are excessively scarce and 
dear ; and one which was sent for me to look 
at, at a price of 800 rupees, was a skittish, 
cat-legged thing/'—defter, i. 189 (ed. 1844). 

c. 1844.—A local magistrate at Simla had 
returned from an unsucceasful investigation. 
An acquaintance hailed him next day: ‘So 
I hear you came back re infectd 1' ‘ No 

such thing,’ was the reply ; ‘ 1 came back on 
my grey Arab! ’ 

^ 1856.— 

“ . . . . the true blood-royal of his race, 

The silver Arab with his purple veins 
Translucent, and his nostrils cavernod wide. 
And flaming eye. ...” 

The Banyan Tree. 

ABAKAN, ABB AC AN, n.p. This 
is an European form, ])erhapa through 
Malay [which Mr Ske^at has failed to 
tracej, of liakhaingy the name wliicli 
the natives give themselves. Tliis is 
believed by Sir Arthur Phayre [see 
Journ. As. t^oc. Ben. xii. 24 seqg.'\ to 
be a corruption of the Skt. rdk- 
shasUy Pali rakkhaso, i.e. ‘ogre’ or 
the like, a word ai>pli(‘d by the 
early Buddhists to unconverted tribes 
with whom they came in contact. 

It is not impossil)le t,h it tlu^ ’Apyvpij 
of Ptolemy, which umiuestioiiably 
represents Arakan, may disguise tlic 
name by ’which the country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least" no trace 
of the name as ‘Silver-land’ in old 
Indian Geograjihy has yet been found. 
We may notice, without laying any 
stress upon it, that in Mr. ileal’s ac¬ 
count of early Chinese pilgrims to 
India, there twice occurs mention of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called 0-li- 
ki-loy which tran.sliterates fairly into 
some name like Argyre, and not into 
any other yet recognisable (see J.E.A S I 
(N.S.) xiii. 660, 662). 

c. 1420-30.—“Mori deincei;)H cum mens© 
intoj^ro ad ostium Racbani fluvii pervenis- 
set.’—A^. Conti, in Poggius, De Varietate 
Fortunae. 

1516.—“ Dentro fra terra del detto regno 
di Verma, verso tramontana vi vn altro 
regno di Gentili molto grande .... con- 
fina similmente col regno di B€gala e col 
regno di Aua, e chiamasi Aracan."-— Barbom 
in jRamiuno, i. 316. ’ 

[c. 15S5.—^^Argua7n": See CAPELAN.] 

1M5.—“They told me that coming from I 
India in the ship of Jorge Manhoz (who was 
a householder in Goa), towards the Port of 
Chatigaon in the kingdom of Bengal, they 
were wrecked upon the shoals of Racaojl 


owii^ to a badly-kept watch.*'—PirUoy cap. 
clxvii. 

1552.—“ Up to the Cape of Negraes , . . 
will be 100 leagues, in which space are thAse 
populated places, Chocori^, Bacal^i, ArracAo 
City, capital of the kingdom so styled. . . .” 
— Barros, I. ix. 1. 

I 1568.—“Que.sto Re di Rachan ha il suo 
stato in mezzo la costa, tra il Regno di 
Bengala e quello di Pogh, ed ^ il maggiore 
nemico cho habbia il Re del Ve^\x.”—Ce8are 
de FedeHci, in Ramnsio, iii. 396. 

1586.—“. . . . Passing by the Island of 
Sundiua, Porto grande, or the Countrie of 
I'ippera, the Kingdom of Recon and Mogen 
(Mugg) .... our course was S. and by E. 
which brought vs to the barre of Negraia.” 
— R. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 391. 

c. 1590.—“To the S.E. of Bengal ia a 
large country called Arkung to which the 
Bunder of Chittagong properly belongs,”— 
Gladwin s A yeen, ed. 1800, ii. 4. [Ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 119] in orig. (i. 388) Arkhang. 

[1599.— Arracan. See MACAO. 

[1608.— Rakhang. See CHAMPA. 

[c. 1069.— Aracan. See PROME. 

[16,59. ~ Aracan. See TALAPOIN.] 

1660.—“Despatches about this time ar¬ 
rived from Mu’azzam Khan, reporting his 
successive victories and the flight of Shuja 
to the country of^ Rakhang, leaving Bengal 
undefended.” —Khdfl Khan, in KLliot, vii. 
254. 

[c. 1660.—“ The Prince .... sent his 
eldest son, Sultfin Banque, to the King of 
Racan, or Mog.” - (ed. OoyistMe), 

109.] 

c. 1665,—“Knowing that it is impossible 
to pass any Cavalry by Land, no, not so 
much as any Infantry, from Bengale into 
l^kan, because of the many channels and 
rivers upon the Frontiers ... he (the 
Governor of Bengal) thought upon this ex¬ 
periment, viz. to engage the Hollanders in his 
design. He therefore sent a kind of Am- 
ba.S8ador to Batavia.”— Bernier, E. T., 65 
[(od. Constable, 180)]. 

1673.—“. ... A mixture of that Race, 
the most accursedly base of all Mankind 
who are known for their Bastard-brood 
lurkingdn the Islands at the Mouths of the 
Ganges, by the name of Racanners.” — 
Frifer, 219. (The word is misprinted Buc¬ 
caneers ; but see Fryer’s Index.) 

1726. -“ It is called by some Portuguese 
Orrakan, by others among them Arrakaon, 
and by some again Rakan (after iis coital) 
and also Mog (Mugg).”— v. 140. 

1727. — “Arackau has a Conveniency of 
a noble spacious River.”—.4. HamiltoTu 
ii. 30. 

ABBOL TBISTE, s. The tree or 
shrub, so called by Port, writers, ap¬ 
pears to be the Nyctanthes arbor tristiSy 
or Arabian jasmine (N. 0. Jatmdneae)y 
a native of the drier parts of India. 
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[The quotations explain the origin of 
the name.] 

[c. 1610.—“Many of the trees they call 
tnstes, of which they make saffron.”— 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc., i. 411. 

,, “That tree called triste, which is 
produced in the East Indies, is so named 
because it blooms only at night.”— Ibid. ii. 
362 ; and see Burnell’s Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 58-62. 

1624.—“ I keep among my baggage to 
show the stime in Italy, as also some of the 
tree trifoe (in orig. Arbor Truof\ a misprint 
for Tristu) with its odoriferous flowers, which 
blow every day and night, and fall at the 
approach of day.— P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 406.] 

ARGOT, n.p. Arkdt, a famous 
fortress and town in the Madras terri¬ 
tory, 65 miles from Madras. The 
name is derived by Bp. Caldwell from 
Tam. driedd, the ‘ Six Foriists,’ con- 
tinned by the Tam-Fr. Diet, which 
gives a form drukdciv — forets’ 
[“the abode of six Rishis in former 
days. There are several plac^es of this 
name in the southern districts besid(‘s 
the town of Arcot near Vellore. One 
of tliese in Tanjore would correspond 
better than that with Ilarkatu of Ibn 
Batuta, who reached it on the first 
evening of his march inland after 
landing from Ceylon, apparently on 
the shallow ^ coast of Madura or 
Tanjore.'’— Madras Ad. Man. ii. 211]. 
Notwithstanding the objection made 
by Maj.-Gen. Cunningham in his 
Geog. of Ancient India, it is probable 
that Arcot is the 'Ap/caroG (iaalXecov 
Swpa of Ptolemy, ‘Arkatu, residence 
of K. Sora.' 

c. 1346. — “We landed with them on the 
beach, in the country of Ma’bar .... wo 
arrived at the fortress of Haxk&tfl, where 
we passed the night .”—Ibti Batuta, iv. 187, 
188. 

178.5.—“It may be said that this letter 
was written by the Nabt)b of Arcot in a 
moody humour. . . . Cerbiinly it was ; but 
it is in such humours that the truth conies 
out.”— Burkes Speerh, Feb. 28th. 

ABECA, 8. The seed (in common 
parlance the nut) of the palm Areca 
catechu, L., commonly, though some¬ 
what improperly, called ‘betel-nut’ ; 
the term Betel belonging in reality 
to the leaf which is chewed along 
with the areca. Though .so widely 
cultivated, the palm is unknown in 
a truly indigenous stote. The word 
is Malayal. adakka [according to Bp. 


Caldwell, from adai ‘(do.se arrange¬ 
ment of the cluster,’ kay, ‘nut’ 
N.E.I).], and comes to us through 
the Port. 

1510.—“When they eat the said leaves 
(betel), they eat with them a certain fruit 
which is called coffolo, and the tree of the 
.said coffolo is called Arecha.” — Vartheina, 
Hak. Soc., 144. 

1516. — “There arrived there many zam- 

bucos [Sambook] .with areca.”— 

Barbosa, Hak. Soc., 64. 

1.521. “They are always chewing Arecca, 
a certfiine Fruit like a Peare, cut in quarters 
and rolled up in leaves of a Tree called 
Brttre (or Vcttele), like Bay leaves ; which 
having chewed they spit fi)rth. It makes 
the mouth red. They say they doe it to 
comfort the heart, nor could live without 
it.”— Pigafetta, in Purchas, i, 38. 

1.548.—“In the lienda do Betel, or Betel 
duties at Goa are included Betel, ao'equa, 
jacks, green ginger, oranges, lemons, figs, 
coir, mango.s, citrons.”— BoieUw, Tombo, 48. 
The Port, also formed a word ariqiieira for 
the tree bearing the nuts. 

1563.—“. . . and in Malabar they cjall it 
pac (Tam. jmk) ; and the Nairs (who are 
the gentlemen) call it areca.” — (larda D’O., 
f. 91 b. 

c. 1.566. —“Great quantitie of Archa, 
which is a fruito of the bignc.sse of nutmegs, 
which fruite they eate in all the.se parts of 
the Indies, with the loafe of an Herbe, which 
they call Bettell.” ~ C. Frede.rike, traiisl. in 
JlakL ii. 3.50. 

1586.-Their frieiid.s come and bring 
gifts, cocos, tigges, aixecaeB, and other 
fruits.” — Fitch, in Ilakf., ii. 395. 

[1624. — “And therewith they mix a little 
a.shes of seu-shells and .some small pieee.s of 
an Indian nut sufficiently common, which 
they here call Foufel, and in other places 
Areca; a very dry fruit, seeming within 
like jierfect wood ; and being of an astringent 
mature they hold it good to ,strcnp;then the 
Teeth." —/t della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 36. 
Mr Grey .says: “ A.s to the Port, name, 
Foufel or Fqfel, the origin is uncertain. In 
Sir .1. Maundeville’s Travels it is said that 
black pepper “is culled Fulful,” which is 
probabl}'the same word as Foufel." But 
the Ar. Faufal or Fufa.1 is ‘betel-nut.’] 

1689. ---“. . . . the Neri which is drawn 
from the Arequies Tree in a fre.sh earthen 
vessel, is as sweet and plea.sant as Milk”— 
OeingUat, 237- [Arn -11. and Mahr. nir, 

‘ .s.ap,’but is, we are told, Guzerati for 
toddy in .some form.] 

ARGEMONE MEXIGANA This 
American weed (N.O, Papavera^cem) is 
notable as having overrun India, in 
every part of which it seems to be 
familiar. It is known by a variety 
of name.s, Eiringhi dhatura, gamboge 
thistle, &c. [See Watt, Diet. Econ. 
Prod,, i. 306 seqq.] 
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ABGUS PHEASANT, s. This 
name, which seems more properly to 
heJong to the splendid bird of the 
Malay Peninsula {Argmanm giganteiis, 
Tern., Pavo argus, Lin.), is confusingly 
a})plied in Uj)per India to the Hima- 
Iriyan horned pheasant Geriornis (Spp. 
satyra, and inelanocephala) from the 
round white eyes or spots which mark 
a great part of the bird’s plumage.— 
See remark under MOONAUL. 

ARRACK, RACK, s. This word 

is the Ar. ^arak, ])roperly ‘j)erspira- 
tion,’ and then, first the exudation 
or s^ij) di'awui from Mie date })alm 
Carak al-tamar) ; secondly any strong 
drink, ‘distill(Hi sj)irit,’ ‘essence,’ etc. 
But it has spread to very remote 
corners of Asia. Thus it. is used in 
the forms ariki and arid in Mongolia 
and Manchuria, for s])irit distilled 
from grain. In India it is ajjplied 
to a variety of common spirits; in 
S. India to those distilled from the 
fermented sap of sundry palms; in 
K. and N. India to the .s])irit distilled 
from cane-mol asses, and also to that, 
from rice. The Tui’kisli form of the 
word, niki, is a})pli(',(l to /i spirit, 
made from grai)e-skius ; and in Syria 
and Egy])t to a sjurit, llavoured with 
aniseed, made in the Litbaiion. Tlnu’c 
is a p()})ular or slang Fr. w'ord, riquiqui, 
for l)randy, which at)])e,ars also to la* 
derived from arakl {Marai T)nnc). 
Humboldt (Exartum, li. 300) .says 
that the word tii'st a])])ears in Pigafettas 
Voyage of Magellan ; but this is not 
<‘orrect. 

c. 1420.—“At every ymi (}) 0 .st-h()U.Me) 
they give the travellers a sheep, a goose, a 
fowl .... ’arak. . . — Sh<ih Rahh's Km- 

his.v/ to Chino, in N. k E., .\iv. 396. 

1516.--“ And they bring cocoa-nuts, 
huiraca (which is something to drink). . , 

— Barbom, Hak. Soc. .09. 

ItOlS.—“—que todos o.s rnantirnento.s asy 
de pao, como vinhos, orracas, arrozes, 
earnes, e pe.scado.s.”--ln Archiv. Port, 
ihient., fasc. 2, 57. 

1521.---“When these people .saw the 
politene.sH of the ca})tain, they jjresented 
some fish, and a ves.sel of i)aliii-wine, which 
they call in their language uraca. . . — 

Pigafetto, Hak. Soc. 72. 

1544.-- “ Manueli a cruco .... conMnendo 
ut phirinmm invigilet duobus illis (Ihristian- 
orum Caroaruni pagis, diligenter attendere 
.... nemo potu Orracae .so inebriot . . . 
si ex hoc deinceps tempore Punicali Orracha 
|K)tetur, ip8os ad mihi suo gravi damno 
luituros.”— Fr. Xar. Fpintt., p. 111. 


1554.—“And the excise on the orraquax 
made from palm-trees, of which there are 
three kinds, viz,, rura, which is as it is 
drawn; orraQua, wnicb is fura once boiled 
(rozidu, qu. distilled 1); sharab [xarao) which 
is ladled two or three times and is stronger 
than omigua." - S. Botelho, Tornbo, 50. 

1563. —“One kind (of coco-palm) they 
oep to bear fruit, the other for the .sake of 
the p/ra, which is nino viosto; and thi.s when 
t ha.s been distilled they call oiraca.”- — 
iarc 'ui !)'()., t. 67. (The W{)rd surd, used 
liere, is a very ancient importation from 
ridia, for Oosinas (6th century) in his 
account of the coco-nut, confounding (it 
would .seem) the milk with the toddy of that 
Klim, says: “The Argellion is at first full 
)f a very sweet water, which the Indians 
Irink from the nut, using it instead of wine. 
This drink is called rhoncosura, and is 
extromel}^ plea.sant.” It i.s indeed po.s.sible 
that thti rhonco here may already be the 
vord arnu'k). 

1605. - “A Chines borne, but now turned 
auan, who was our next neighbour .... 
and brewed Aracke which is a kind of hot 
Irinke, that is vsed in rno.st of these parts of 
he world, in.stead of Wine. . .” - A’. Scot, in 
/‘urduis, i. 173. 

1631.-'“. . . . jecur .... a }>otu istius 
maledicti Arac, non tantum in tompera- 
mento immutatum, sed etiarn in substantiA, 
suA, cornim})itur,”— ,/ar. Jhmtn/s, lib. ii. ca}>. 
vii. p. 22. 

1687.— “'Two jars (^f Arack (made of rice 
as I judged) called by the Chinese Samshu 
ISamshooJ,”" i. 419. 

1719.—“ We exchanged some of our wares 
for opium and .some arrack. , . - IloMnsou 

(.’rusof, J^t. 11. 

1727. — “ Mr Boucher had been 14 Months 
soliciting to procure his Phirmatnid ; but 
his rc} tea ted Petitions .... had no Effect. 
But he had an EiigUshnuin, one Swan, for 
his Interpreter, who often took a large l)oso 
of Arrack. . . . Bwan got pretty near the 
King (Auningzeh) .... and crieii with a 
kni(l Voice in the Persian Ijanguagc that 
his Master w.anted Justice done him” (see 

DOAI).-A. Homdtou, i. 97. 

Rack is a further corruption ; and rack- 
punch is perhaps not (piite ob.solctc. 

1603. — “Wo taking the But-end.s of Pikes 
and Halberts and Faggot-stick.s, drave them 
into a Racke-houso.” --A’. Scot, in Purchas, 
i. 184. 

Purchas also has Vraca and other forms ; 
and at i. C48 there i.s mention of a strong 
kind of spirit called Rack-a-n<?f (Malay dpi— 
‘fire’). See FOOL’S RACK 
1636.—“Some small quantitie of Wine, 
but not common, is made among them ; they 
call it Raack, distilled from Sugar and a 
spicie Kinde of a Tree called lagra 
[Jaggery].”— Fm-y, in Purchas, ii. 1470. 

1622.—“We’ll send him a jar of rack by 
next conveyance.”—Letter in Sainsbray, 
iii. 40. 
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1627.— “Java hath been fatal to many of 
the English, but much through their own 
distemper with Back.”— PurrhaSy Pilgrim 
agpy 693. 

1848.—“Jos . . . finally insisted upon 
having a bow] of rack punch. . . . That 
l)Owl of rack punch WJUS the cause of all this 
history.”— Vanity Fairy ch. vi. 

AESENAL, s. An old and ingenious 
etymology of this word is tirx iiavalu. 
But it is really Arabic. Hyde derives 
it from tam-khdnahy ‘domus terrorist 
contracted into tammahy the form ("as 
he says) used at ConsUiiitinojJc 
{Syntagma IHsfiertt.y i. 100 ). But it is 
really the Ar. ddr-al-6i7id\iy ‘domus 
artiticii,’ as the quotations from Mas’- 
udi clearly show. The old Ital. forms 
(hirsenay darsinalf corroborate tJiis, and 
the Sp. atara^wiay which is rendenal 
in Ar. by Pedro di' Alcala, quoted by 
Dozy, as dar a rinaa. —(See details in 
Dozy, Oosterlingeny 10-18.) 

A.D. 943-4. — “At this day in the year of 
the Hijra 332, Khodcs {RiHian) is an arsenal 
{dar-sind'a) where the (Jreeks build their 
war-vessels.”— Mas' wily ii. 423. And again 

dar-sinaat af nuirdl:ib,” ‘an arsenal of 
ships,’ iii. 67. 

1573.— “ In this city (Fez) there is a very 
great building which they call Daxa^ana, 
where the Christian captives u.scd to labour 
at blacksmith’s work and other crafts under 
the superintendence and orders of renegade 
headmen . . . here they made cannon and 
powder, and wrought swords, cross-bows, 
and anjuebu.sses.”— Marmot, Desc. Geita'al 
de Affricay lib. iii. f. 92. 

1672. — “ On met an Tershana deux belles 
■galores h I’cau .”—Antviiu Gallandy Journ.y 
1 . 80. 

ART, EUROPEAN. We have heard 
much, and justly, of late years regard¬ 
ing the corruption of Indian art and 
artistic instinct by the employ iiumt- of 
the artists in working for European 
patrons, and after Europtj^in patterns. 
The copying of such jiatterns is no 
new thing, as we may see from this 
passage of the brightest of waiters 
upon India whilst still under Asiatic 
government. 

c. 1665.—“. . . . not that the Indians 
have not wit enough to make them success¬ 
ful in Arts, they doing very well (as to .some 
of them) in many jmrts of India, and it 
being found that they have inclination 
enough for them, and that some of them 
make (even without a Master) very pretty 
workmanship and imitate so well our work 
of Europe, that the difference thereof wdll 
hardly be discerned.” — Bernier, E. T., 81- 
82 [ed. Constable, 254]. 


ARTICHOKE, s. The genealogy of 
this word appears to be somewhat as 
follows: The Ar. is al-^iarsliuf (per¬ 
haps connected with harash, ‘ rough¬ 
skinned ’) or al-khctrshuf j hence Sp. 
alcarchofa and It. car doff a and arciocco, 
Fr. artichauty Eng. artichoke. 

c. 1348.— “The Incen.se (benzoin) tree is 
small .... its branches, are like those 
of a thi.stle or an artichoke (al-kharshaf).” 
— Ilm Batutay iv. 240, Al-kharshaf in the 
published text. 3’he .spelling with h instead 
f ^ is believed to be correct (see l>ozi/, s.v. 

I lairchofa) ; [also see N. K. I). s. v. A rtiehoke]. 

ARYAN, adj. Skt./lry«, ‘ noble.’ A 
term fre(juent]y n.sed to include all the 
races (Indo-Per.sic, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Sclavonic, &c.) which speak 
languages lielouging to the s;ime family 
as Sanskrit. Much vogue was given 
to the term l>y Pictet’s publicvition of 
Lrs Origiiies Indo-Eungieennesy ou Ivs 
Aryan Primitifn (Paris, 1859), and this 
w’riter .seems almo.st to claim the name 
in this sense as his own (.see (piotation 
below). Hut it was in use long liefore 
the date of his book. Our first quota¬ 
tion is from Killer, and thei'e it has 
hardly ivached the full extent of a}>- 
j)lieati()n. Ritter seems to havc^ derived 
the us(^ in this ])as8;^ige from Lassen’s 
Pentapotamia. The word has in great 
measure .su})erseded the older term 
hido-Germamc, ])roj)osed liy F. Schlegel 
at the beginning of Ihc* la.st cen¬ 
tury, The latter is, how^ever, still 
sometimes used, and M. Ilovelacque, 
esj)eeially, prefers it. We may observe 
here that the connection which evi¬ 
dently exists betwcicn the .several 
languages classed together as Aryan 
annot. lie regarded, as it w'as formerly, 
as w'arranting an a.ssnmption of identity 
of race in all the peoples wdio spe^ik 
them. 

It may be noted as curious that 
among the Javanese (a people so remote 
in blood from what we understand by 
Aryan), the word drya is commonly 
used as an honorary prefix to the 
names of men of rank ; a survival of 
the ancient Hindu influence on the 
civili.sation of the island. 

The earliest use of Aryan in an 
ethnic .sense is in the Inscription on 
the tomb of Darius, in which the king 
calls himself an Aryan, and of Aryan 
descent, whilst Ormnzd is in the 
Median version styled, ‘(jrod of the 
Aryans * 
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B.o. c. 486.—Adam Ddryavush Khshdya- 

thiya vazarka . Pdrsa, Fdr- 

sahiy& putrcL^ Aliya, Aliya chitra." i.e. “ I 
(am) Darius, the Great King, the King of 
Kings, the Kin^ of aJl inhabited countries, 
the King of this great Earth far and near, 
the son of Hystaspes, an Achaemenian, a 
Persian, an A^an, of Arian descent.”—In 
Jiati'linMy/is Herodotusy •^rd od., iv. 250. 

“These Medes were called anciently by 
all people Alians, but when Mcdda, the 
(!olchian, came to them from Athens, they 
changed their name.”—vii. 62 
(Rawlins). 

1835.—‘ ‘ Those eastern and proper Indians, 
wh(jse territory, however, Alexander never 
touched by a long way, call themselves in 
the most ancient jieriod Arians (Alier) 
{Manu.y ii. 22, 'x. 45), a name coinciding 
with that of the ancient Modes.”— 

V. 458. 

1838.—See alsg* Ritter, viii. 17 seep]. ; and 
Potto’s art, in Rrsch tk Gruehers Encyc., ii. 
18, 46. 

1850. —“The Aryan tribes in compiering 
India, urged by the Rrahmaiis, made war 
against the Turanian demon-worship, but 
not always with complete success.^’— Dr. 
J. WUmn, in Life, 450. 

1851. — “ We mii.st request the patience of 
our readers whilst we give a short outline of 
the component members of the groat Arian 
family. The first is the Sanskrit. . . . The 
.second branch of the Arian family is the 
J^ersian. . . . There are other scions of the 
Arian stock which struck root in the soil of 
Asia, before the Arians reached the 8hore.s 
of Europe. . — {Rrof. Max Mutter) Edin- 
biiryh Heriew, Oct. 1851, pp. 312-313. 

1853.—“Sur le.s sept premieres civilisa¬ 
tions, (jiii sont celles de I’ancien monde, six 
appartiennent, en partie au moins, k la rat;e 
ariane.”— t/cft/aeaM, De f’fnegatiU de.s Race.'t 
Humaines, i. 364. 

1855.— “ I believe that all who have lived 
in India will bear testimony .... that to 
ruitivos of India, of whatever cla.s.s or ca.ste, 
Mu.ssulman, Hindoo, or Parsee, * Aryan or 
Tamulian,’ unless they have had a special 
training, our Euro}>can paintings, prints, 
drawing.s, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if they are L'indsca})es, arc absolutely unin¬ 
telligible.”— MisdautoAm, 59 (publ. 
1858). 

1858. — “The Aryan triV)es—for that is the 
name they gave themselve.s, both in their 
old and new homos — brought with them 
institutions of a simplicity almost primitive.” 
- Whiluey, Or. d: Ling. ii. 5. 

1861.— “ Latin, again, with Greek, and the 
(Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic lan¬ 
guages, together likewise with the ancient 
dialects of Iiulia and Persia, must have 
sprung from an earlier language, the mother 
of the whole Indo-European or Aryan family 
of speech.”— Prof. Max Mattel' Lecture.^ Ist 
Per. 32. 

We also find the verb Aryanize: 

1858 .—“Thusall India was brought under 


the sway, physical or intellectual and moral, 
of the alien race; it wa.s thoroughly 
Aryanized.”— Whitney, u. s. 7. 

AS s. Arab, ashvafi, 

‘iiolde,’ applied to various gold coins 
(in analogy with the old English 
‘nohle’), especially to the dinar of 
Egypt, and to the (lold Mohur of 
India.—Set* XERAFINE. 

c. 1550.—“There was also the sum of 
500,000 Falory ashrafies equal in the 
currency of Persia to 50,000 royal Irak 
tomans.”—A/rw. of Hiunayun, 12.5. A note 
siiggests that Fatory, or Flori, indicates 
jioriti. 

ASSAM, n.p. The name applied 
for the last three eenturies or more to 
the great valley of the Brahmaputra 
River, from tlu^ emergence of its chief 
sources from the moiaitains till it 
enters the great, nlaiii of Bengal. The 
name yt.s-t/m ana sometimes Asdidni is 
a form of Ahdm oi‘ Ahom, a dynasty 
of Shan race, who entered the country 
111 the middle ages, and long ruled it. 
Assiim })()litically is now a province 
embracing much more than the name 
])roperly included. 

c. 1590.—“The dominions of the Rajah 
of Asham join to Kamroop ; he is a very 
powerful prince, lives in groat sUite, and 
when he dies, his })rincipal attendants, both 
male and female, are voluntarily buried alive 
with his corpse.”— Gladwin's Ayeen (ed. 
1800) ii. 3 ; \Jarrett, trans. ii. 118J. 

1682.—“ Ye Nabob was very busy dis¬ 
patching and vesting divers principal officers 
sent with all possible diligencso with recruits 
for their army, lately overthrown in ABham 
and Sit let, two largo plentiful countries 8 
days’ journey disUint from this city (Dacca).” 
— Hedges, Diary, Oct. 29th ; [Hak. Soc. i. 43]. 

1770.—“In the beginning of the present 
century, some Brarains of Bengal carried 
their superstitions to Asham, where the 
)oople were so happy as to be guided solely 
)y the dictates of natural religion.”— 

Raymd (tr. 1777) i. 420.1 

1788.—“M. (Chevalier, the late Governor 
of Chandernagore, by permission of the 
King, went up as high as the capital of 
Assam, atx)ut the year 1762 .”—RennelVs 
Mem., 3rd ed. p. 299. 

ASSEQAT, s. An African throw¬ 
ing-spear. Dozy has shown that this 
is Berber zaghdya, with the Ar. article 
prefixed (p. 223). Those who use it 
often seem to take it for a S. African 
Eastern word. So Godinho de 
Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 21 u). [Mr Skeat remarks that the 
nearest word in Malay is seligi, ex- 
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plained by Klinkert as ‘a short wooden 
throwing-spear/ which is possibly that 
referred to by G. de Eredia.] 

c. 1270.—“There was the Kinj? standing 
with three ‘ exortiris’ (or men of the guard) 
by his side armed with javelins [ab Ivr atza- 
firayes ”1. —Chronicle of K. James of A ragon, 
tr. by Mr. Foster, 1883, i. 173. 

c. 1444.—“ . . . They have a (juantity of 
azagaias, which are a kind of light darts.” 
— CadamostOy Navega^&t jyrimei,ra, 32. 

1.552.—“But in general they all came 
armed in their fashion, some with azagaias 
and shields and others with bows and 
quivers of arrows.” — Barros, 1 . iii. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Hum de escudo enibra 9 ado, e de azagaia, 

Outro do arco encurvado, e .setbi ervada.” 

(JambeSy i. 86. 

By Burton : 

“ this, targe on arm and assegai in hand, 

that, with his bended bow, and venom'd 
reed.” 

1586.—“I loro archibugi sono belli, e 
buoni, come i nostri, e le lance .sono fatte 
con alcune canne pionc, e forti, in capo 
delle (piali mettono vn ferro, come uno di 
quelli delle nostri zagaglie.” — Jialbiy 111. 

1600.—“These they use to make Instru¬ 
ments of wherewith to ti.sh .... as also to 
make weapons, as Bows, Arrowo.s, Aponers, 
and Assagayen.” — Disc, of (ruinca, from the 
Dutch, in Ihirehasy ii. 927. 

1608.— “ Doncques voyant <pie nous ne 
pouvions pius.ser, le.s deux hommes sont veini 
en nageant aupr^s do no\is, ot ayans en 
leurs mains trois Liincettes ou Asagayes.” — 
Iloatmariy 5/>. 

[1648. — “ The ordinary food of these Oaf res 
is the flesh of this animal (the elephant), and 
four of them with their Assegais (in orig. 
ageagayes), which are a kind of short pike, 
are able to bring an elephant to the ground 
and kill it.”— Tavernier (ed. Ball), ii. 161, 
cf. ii. 295.] 

1666.—“ Les autres armes offensives (in 
India) sont I’arc ot la flfiche, le javelot ou 
zagaye . . . ."—Thevenoty v. 132(ed. 1727). 

1681.—“ .... encoiitraron diez y nueve 
hombres bazo.s armados con dardas, y aza- 
gayas, assi Hainan los Arabes vnas lan^as 
po<iuefias arrojadizas, y pelearon con ellos.” 
— Martiiuz de la Bueute, Compendio, 87. 

1879.— 

“ Alert to fight, athirst to slay. 

They shake the dreaded assegai, 

And rush with blind and frantic will 
On all, when few, whose force is skill.” 
/sandfaiuiy by Ld. Stratford de 
Redcliffcy Times, March 29. 

ATAP, ADAP, s. Applied in the 
Malayo-Javanese region.s to any palm- 
fronds usexl in thatching, commonly 
to those of the Nipa (Nipa frnticanSy 
Thnnb.). [A tap, according to Mr Skeat, 
is also applied to any roofing; thus 


tiles are called atap hatu, * stone ataps.’] 
The Nipa, “although a wild plant, 
for it is so abundant that its culture 
is not necessary, it is remarkable that 
its name should be the same in all the 
languages from Sumatra to the Philip¬ 
pines.” — (Crawfurd, Diet. Ind. Arm. 
301). At6p is Javanese for ‘ thatch.’ 

1672-—“Atap or leaves of Palm-trees 
. . . — Baldaeus, Co/lon, 164. 

1690-—“Adapol ((juae folia sunt sicca et 
vetusta) . . . .”— Jiumphius, Herb. Awh. 
i. 14. 

1817.—“In the maritime districts, S.tap 
t)r thatch is made .... from the leaves of 
the tnpa." — Rajfies, Jam, i. 166; [2nd od. 
i. 186]. 

1878.—“ The universal roofing of a Perak 
house is Attap stretched over bamboo rafters 
and ridge-poles. This attup is the dried loaf 
of the nipah palm, doubled over a small stick 
of bamboo, or nibor.g.” — McNair, Perak, dtc., 
164. 

ATLAS, s. An obsolete word for 
‘satin,’ from the Ar. atlas, used in that 
sense, literally ‘bare’ or ‘bald’ (comp, 
the lt,al. raso for ‘saltin’). The word 
is still used in German. [The Draper's 
Diet, (s.v.) s<iys that “a silk stull* 
•vv'roughf with threads of gold and 
silver, and known by this name, was 
at one time imported from India.” 
Yusuf Ali {Mon. on Silk Fabrics, p. 
93) writes : Atlas is the Indian satin, 
hut the term satan ((Corrupted from the 
English) is also applied, and sometimes 
specialised to a tliicker form of the 
fabric. This fabric is alw'ays sub¬ 
stantial, i.e. never so thin or netted 
as to be semi-trans])arent; more of the 
weft showing on the upper surface 
than of the warp.”] 

1284.—“Cette m6me nuit par ordre du 
Sultan quinze cents de ses Mamlouks furent 
revdtus do robes d’atlas rouges brod^ea. . 

— Makrizi, t. ii. pt. i. 69. 

,, “The Sultan Mas’ud clothed hia 
dogs with trappings of a^Ias of divers colours, 
and put bracelets upon them.” — FaJehrx, 
p. 68. 

1505.—“Baso por seda rasa.”—Atlfts, 
VocaJbular Aravigo of Fr. P. de Alcala. 

1673.—“They go Rich in Apparel, their 
Turbats of Gold, Damask’d Gold Atlas Coats 
to their Heels, Silk, Alajah or Cuttanee 
breeches.” — Fryer, 196. 

1683. — “I saw yQ Taffaties and AtlaSBez 
in ye Warehouse, and gave directions con¬ 
cerning their several colours and stripes.”— 
Hedges, Diary, May 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 85]. 

1689.—(Surat) “is renown’d for .... 
rich Silks, such as AtlasBez .... and for 
Zarbafts [Zerbaft]. . . .**—Chniigton, 218, 
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1712.—In the Spectator of this year are 
advertised “a purple and gold Atlas gown” 
and “a scarlet and gold Atlas petticoat 
edged with silver.”—Cited in Malcolm's 
Anecdotes (1808), 429. 

1727.— “ They are exquisite in the 
Weaver’.s Trade and Embroidery, which 
may be seen in the rich Atlasses .... 
made by them.”— A. Hamilton^ i. 160. 

c. 1750 - 60.—“The ino.st considerable 
(manufacture) is that of their atlasses or 
satin flowered with gold and silver.”— Orose, 

i. 117. 

Note. — I saw not long ago in India a 
Polish Jew who was called Jacob Atlas, and 
he explained to me that when the Jews 
(about 1800) were forced to assume surnames, 
this was assigned to his grandfather, because 
he wore a black satin gaberdine!— {A. B. 
1879.) 

ATOLL, s. A groii]) of coral islands 
forming a ring or chaplet, sometimes 
of many miles in diameter, inclosing a 
space of (ioni])aratively shallow water, 
each of the islands Ixdng on the .same 
type as tin* atoll. We derive the ex¬ 
pression from tJie Maidive islands, 
which are the typi(;al examj)les of this 
structure, and where the form of the 
word is atolu. [P. de Laval (Hak. 
Soc. i. 93) states that the provinces in 
the Maldives were known as Atolhnf.] 
It is prohahly connected with the 
Singhalese dtul^ ‘ inside ’ ; [or etuhi, as 
Mr Gray (P. de Laval^ Ifak. Soc. i. 
94) writes the word. The Mad. A dinin. 
Man. in the Glossary gives Malayrd. 
attdlam.., ‘ a sinking reef ’]• The term 
was made a scientific one hy Darwin 
in his publication on Coral Reefs (see 
below), but our second quotation shows 
that it had been generali.sed at an 
earlier date. 

c. 1610.— “Estant au milieu d’vn Atollon, 
vous voyex autour do vous ce grand banc de 
pierre que jay dit, qui environne ot qui 
defend les isle.s centre 1’impetuosity do la 
mar.''—Pyrard de Laval, i. 71 (ed. 1679); 
[Hak. Soc. i. 94]. 

1732.— ” Atollon, a name ai)plied to .such 
a place in the sea as exhibits a heap of little 
islands lying close together, and almost hang¬ 
ing on to each other .”—Zeidders (German) 
Universal Lexu'on, s.v. 

1842.—“1 have invariably used in this 
volume the term atoll, which is the name 
given to those circular groups of coral islets 
by their inhabitints in the Indian Ocean, 
and is synonymous with ‘lagoon-island.’ 
Darwin, The Structure, Jcc., of Coral Reefs, 2. 

AUMIL, s. Ar. and thence H. 
’dmi7 (noun of agency from ^amal, ‘he 
})erformed a task or office,’ therefore | 


‘ an agent ’). Under the native govern¬ 
ments a collector of Revenue ; also a 
farmer of the Revenue invested with 
chief authority in his District. Also 

AUMILDAB. Properly ’amalddr, 

‘ one holding office ’; (Ar. ^amal, ‘ work,’ 
with P. term of agency). A factor or 
manager. Among the Mahrattas the 
'Amalddr was a collector of revenue 
under varying conditions—(See details 
in Wilson). The term is now limited 
to Mysore and a few other parts of 
India, and does not belong to tlie 
standard .system of any Presidency. 
The Avord in the following passage 
looks as if intended for ’amalddr, 
though there is a term Mdlddr, ‘the 
holder of property.’ 

1680.—“ The Mauldar or ]>idwan [Dewan] 
that came with the Huaas [Roocka] from 
Golcondah sent forward to Lingappa at 
Conjiveram.”- Ft. St. Oeo. Cons., 9th Novr. 
No. 111., 38. 

c. 1780.-- “. . . . having detected various 
frauds in the management of the Amuldar 
or renter . . . . (M. Lally) paid him 40,000 
rupees.”- Orme, iii. 496 (ed, 1803). 

1793.—“The aumildars, or managers of 
the districts.”— J>irom, p. 56. 

1799.—“ 1 wish that you would desire one 
of your people to communicate with the 
Am ildar of Soondah res])ecting this road.” 
— A. Welh'sleii to T. Munro, in Munro's Life, 
i. 335. 

1804.—“1 know the character of the 
I’eshwah, and bis ministers, and of every 
Mahratta amildar sufficiently well . . . .” 
— Well ington. iii. 38, 

1809.—“Of the aumil I saw nothing.”— 
Ld. Valenlia, i. 412. 

AURUNG, s. H. from P. aurangy 
‘a place where goods are manufactured, 
a depot for such goods.’ During the 
Company’s trading days this term was 
ap])lied to their factories for the pur- 
cha.se, on advance.s, of native piece- 
good .s, &c. 

1778.—“. . . . Genbw-factors in thoir 
own pay to provide the investments at the 
different Aurungs or cloth markets in the- 
province.”— Orme, ii. 51. 

1789. — “ I doubt, however, very much 
whether he has had sufficient experience in 
the commercial line to enable him to manage- 
so difficult and .so limportant an aurung as 
Luckipt:>re, which is almost the only on« of 
any magnitude which supplies the specie.s of 
coarse cloths which do not interfere with the 
British manufacture.”— Cornwallis, i. 435. 

AVA, Ti.p. The name of the city 
which was for several centuries the 
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capital of the BurmeHe Ein])ire, and 
was applied often to that State itself. 
This name is borrowed, according to 
Crawfurd, from the form Awa or Awak 
used by the Malays, The ])roper 
Hnrmese form was Eng~wa^ or ‘tlie 
Lake-Mouth,’ because the city was 
built ne^r the opening of a lagoon 
into the Ira wadi ; but this was called, 
even by the Burmese, more popularly 
A-wdy ‘The Mouth.’ The city was 
founded a.D. 1364. The first Euroj)ean 
occurrence of the name, so far as we 
know, is (c. 1440) in the, narrative of 
Nicolo Conti, and it ap])ears again (no 
doubt from (.\)nti’s information) in the 
great World - Maj) of Fra Mauro at 
Venice (J459). 

c. 1430.— “Having Hailed uj) this river for 
the space of a month he arrived at a city 
more noble than all the others, called Ava, 
and the circurnfercnco of which is 1.5 miles.” 
—Conti, in India in the XVth Cent. 11. 

c. 1400.The country (Pegu) is distant 
15 days’journey by land from another called 
Ava in which grow rubies and many other 
precious stones.”— liter. di Sto. iStf/ano, u. a. 
j). 6. 

1516.—“ Inland beyond this Kingdom of 
Pegu .... there is another Kingdom of 
Oentiles which has a King w'ho resides in a 
very great and o])u]erit city called Ava, H 
days’ journey from the .sea ; a place of rich 
merchants, in which there is a great trade of 
jewels, rubies, and spinel-rubies, which are 
gathered in this Kingdom.]K6 . 

c. 1610.— “ . . . .The King of Ovd having 
already sent much peo))]<!, with cavalry, to 
relieve Porao (Prome), w'hich marches with 
the Pozao {‘i) and city of Ovd or AnvA, 
(w'hich means ‘surrounded on all .sides with 


streams’) . . - ^intonio Jiocarro, Jkroda, 

150. 

17‘26.— “The city Ava is .sur})assing 
great. . . . One may not travel by land to 


Ava, lK)th because this is permitted by the 
Pmperor to none but envoys, on account of 
the Kilbies on the w\ay, and also because it 
is a very perilous journey on account of the 
tigers.”— Vahnttjn, P. (Chorom.) 127. 

AVADAVAT, s. Impro])erly for 
Amadavat. The name given to a 
certain jiretty little, cage-bird (Kstrelda 
amandava^ L. or ‘ Red Wax - Bill ’) 
found throughout India, but originally 
brought to Europe from A/imadahad 
in Guzerat, of which the tiame is a 
corruption. We also hud Ahmadabiid 
represented by Madava: as in old 
maps Astardbdd on the Caspian i.s 
repre.sented by Strava (see quotation 
from Correa below). [One of the 
native names for the bird is Idl^ 
‘ruby,’ which appears in the quota¬ 


tion from Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali 
below.] 

1538.—“. . . . o qual veyo d’Amadava 
principall cidade do reino.”—In S. Botelho, 
Toinbo, 228. 

1546.—“The greater the resistance they 
made, the more of their blood was spilt in 
their defeat, and when they took to flight, 
we gave them chase for the space of half n 
league. And it is my belief that as far as 
the will of the otticers and la.scary8 w-ent, 
w'e .should not have halted on thi.s side of 
Madavd ; but as I saw that my people were 
much fatigued, and that the Moors were 
in great numbers, 1 withdrew them and 
brought them back to the city. ’—D. Joao 
de C^'istro’s desj)atch to the City of Goa 
re.specting the victory at Diu.—Correa, iv. 

574. 

1648.—“The capibil (of Guzerat) lies in 
the interior of the country and i.s named 
Hamed- Kwat, i.e. the CMty of King Uanted 
w’ho built it; nowadays they caill it Ania- 
da mr or Amadabat.”—Pa a Tvmt, 4. 

1673.—“From Amidavad, small Birds, 
who, be.sidos that they are sjiotted with 
white and Ked no bigger than Measles, the 
principal Chorister beginning, the rest in 
(km.sort, Fifty in a Cage, make an admirable 
Chorus.” - Frifer, 116. 

[1777.— “ ... a few^ pre.sents now and then 
—china, shawls, congou tea, avadavats, and 
Indian crackers.”—T/iC School for Scandaly 

V. i.] 

1813.— “. . . . amadavatB, and other 
.songsters are brought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and different countries.”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. i. 47. [The 2nd ed. (i. 32) reads 

amadavads.] 

[1832.—“The I oil ah, known to many by 
the name of haver-dewatt, is a beautiful 
little creature, about one-third the size of 
a hedge-sparrow.”—il/?','} Metr Hassan Ah, 
Ohservat. ii. 54.] 

AVATAE, s. Skt.. A cat dr a, an 
incarnation on earth of a divine. Being. 
This word first appears in Baldaeus 
(1672) in the form Autaar {Afgoderye, 
p. 52), wbi(;h in tlie German version 
generally quoted iu this book take.s 
tlie corrupter shape of Altar. 

[c. 1590.—“ In the city of Sarubal is a 
temple called Ilari Mandal (the temple of 
Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, from 
among whose descendants the tenth avatar 
will ai)pear at this spot.”— Ain, tr. Jarrett, 
ii. 281.J 

1672.—“Bey don Benjanen haben auch 
diesc zjehen Verwandlungon den Nanien 
daa.s .sio Altare heisaen, und also hat Mats 
Altar als dioser erste, gewiihrot 2500 Jahr.” 
— Baldaeus, 472. 

1784.— “The ton Avatdrs or descents of 
the deity, in his capacity of Preserver.”— 
Sir IV. Jones, in Asiat. Hes. (reprint) i. 
234. 
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1812.—“The Awatars of Vishnu, by 
which are meant his descents upon earth, arc 
usually counted ten. . . .”— Maria Graliavij 
49. 

1821.— “The Irish Avatar.” — Byrini, 

1845.— “In Vishnu-Iaud what Avatar?” 
— Hroimving^ DravuUic Jiomances^ Works, 
ed. 1870, iv. pp. 209, 210. 

1872. — “. . . . all which cannot blind us 
to the fact that the Master is merely anotlier 
avatar of Dr Holmes himself.”— tiat. Iteriew, 
Dec. 14, p. 768. 

1873. -—“He .... builds up a curious 
History of Spiritualism, according to which 
all matter is mediately or immediately the 
avatar of some Intelligence, not necessarily 
the highest.”— Acadenny, May Ihth, ITlh. 

1876.—“Baltic’s avatars were a hundred¬ 
fold as numerous as those of Vishnu.” - Ibid., 
April 24th, p. 421. 

AVERAGE, s. kSkeat derives this 
in all its seus(is from L. Latin averia, 
used for cattle ; for bis deduction of 
meanings we must refer to liis llie,- 
tioiiary. Hut it is worthy of considera¬ 
tion whether avtragc, in its H])ecial 
marine use for a j)rojK)rtionate contri¬ 
bution towards losses of tlios(* wdiose 
goods are cast into the sea to s<ive a 
ship, &c., is not directly connected 
with the Fr. avarie, which has (piite 
that signitication. And this last 
Dozy shows most })lausihly l.o he from 
the Ar. ‘aiuur, s])oilt merchandise.’ 
[This is rejected hy the N.EJ)., which 
concludes that the Ar. Vficur is “merely 
a mod. Arabic translation and ada])- 
tation of the Western term in its latest 
sense.”] Note that many Euro])ean 
words of trade are from t he Arabic. ; 
iuid that cwarie is in Dutch avarij, 
overij,, or luwcrij ,— (Stn* Dozy, Ooster- 
limjen.) 

AYAH, .s. A native lady’s-maid or 
nurs(‘-niaid. The word has been 
adopted into most of tlie Indian 
vernaculars in the forms dya or dyd, 
but it is really Portuguese (f. aia, 

* a nurse, or governess ’; m. aio, ‘ the 
governor of a young noble’). [These 
again have been connected with L. 
Latin aidns, Fr. aide, ‘a hel]>er.’] 

1779.--“ 1 wa.s sitting in my own house in 
the compound, when the iya came down 
and told mo that her mistre.ss wanted a 
candle .”—KitmuUjars eddotce, in the case 
of Grand r. Francis, Ext. in F-hoes of Old 
Calcutta, 226. 

1782.— (A Talde of Wages):— 


“ Conmniah .10 (ruj)ees a month). 

Eyah.. ..6 .”—India Gazette, 

Oct. 12. 


1810.— “ITie female who attends a lady 
while sh^ is dres.sing, etc., is called an 
Ayah.” — Wiiliamso?i, V. M. i. 337. 

1826.—“The lieutenant’s visits were now 
less fre</uent than usual; one day, however, 
he came .... and on leaving the'house I 
observed him slip something, which I 
doubted not was money, into the hand of 
the Ayah, or serving woman, of Jane.”- - 
Ibvndnrang llari, 71 ; [ed. 1873, i. 99]. 

1842.—“ Here (at Simla) there is a great 
prepoiidercnce of Mahometans. 1 am told 
that the guns produced absolute consterna¬ 
tion, visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah threw herself upon the ground in an 
ag(my of despair. ... I fired 42 guns for 
(Ihuziii aiitl (!al)ul ; the 22nd (42nd ?) gun— 
which announced that all was finished—was 
what overcame the Mahornetiuis.”— Lord 
KUenboraugh, in Indian Adniinislntlion 296. 
This stuff was written to the great Duke of 
Wellington ! 

1873.—“The white-robed ayah Hits in and 
out of the tents, finding a homo for our 
various possessitms, and thither we so(ai 
refirc.”— Fnmr’s Mag., June, i. 99, 

1879.- “He was exceedingly fond of his 
two children, and got f(;r them servants ; a 
man to cook their dinner, and an ayah to 
take care of them.”— Miss Stokes, Indian 
Fairy Tales, 7. 


B 

BABA, s. Tliis is the word usually 
applied in Anglo-Indian families, l)y 
both Europeans and natives, to the 
children—often in the plural form, 
hdhd log (/dy — ‘ hdk’), The word is 
not used by the natives among them¬ 
selves in the s;ime way, at least not 
habitually : and it would seem as if 
our word baby liad in flue need the use. 
The word hdhd is properly Turki = 
‘father’; sometimes used to a child 
as a term of endearment (or forming 
p)art of such a term, as in the P. Bdbd- 
jdn, ‘ Life of your Father ’). Compare 
the Russian use. of batushka. [^Bdbdji 
is a common form of address to a 
Fakir, usually a memher of one of 
the Musulman sects. And hence it is 
used generally as a title of respect.] 

[1686.— “A Letter from the Pottepolle 
Bobba.” — Pringh, Dumf, Fort St. Geo. iv. 
92.) 

1826.—“1 reached the hut of a Gossein 
. . . and reluctantly tapped at the wicket, 
calling, ‘O Baba, O Maharaj.’ ” — Pandurang 
llari [od. 1873, i. 76]. 

[1880, — “ While SiLmiy Baba is at large, 
and might at any time make a raid on 
Mamma, who i« dozing over a novel on the 
spider chair near the mouth of the ther- 
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mantidote, the Ayah and Bearer dare not 
leave their charge.” — Aherigh-Mojckay^ 
Twenty -{me Days, p. 94.] 

BABAOOOBEE, s. H. Bahdghurl, 
the white agate (or chalcedony?) of 
Cainhay. [P’or th<;se stones see Forbes, 
Or. Mem, 2nd ed. i. 323 : Tapernier, ed. 
Ball, i. 68.] It is apparently so called 
from the patron saint oi- martyr 
of the district containing the mine.s, 
under whose special ]irotection the 
miners place themselves ])efore de¬ 
scending into the shafts. Tradition 
alleges that he was a prince of the 
gre^it Ghori dynasty, who was killed 
in a great battle in that region. But- 
this prince will hardly he found in 
history. 

1516.—“They also 6nd in this town 
(Limadura in Uuzorat) much chalcedony, 
which they call babagore. They make 
beads with it, and other things which they 
wear about them.”— Barbosa, 67. 

1554.—“In this country (Guzorat) is a 
profusion of BftbS.gh1!LrI and carnelians ; but 
the best of these last are those coining from 
Yaman .”—Bidi 'All Kapadaii, in J.A.S.Ii, 
V. 468. 

1.590. — “By the command of his Majesty 
gram weights of babighllrl wore made, 
which were u.sed in weighing.”— Alu, i. 85, 
and note, p. 615 {Blockinanii). 

1818, — “On the summit stands the tomb 
.... of the titular saint of the country. 
Baba Ghor, to whom a devotion is paid more 
a.s a deity than as a .saint. . . —Copland, 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Ho., i. 294. 

1849.—Among ten kinds of carnelians 
specihed in H. Briggs’s Cities of GnjartUhtra 
we find “ Bawa Gori Akik, a veined kind.”— 

p. 188. 

BABBS, n.p. Th i.s name i.s given 
to the 1. of Periin, in the 8t. of 
Bnhelmandel, in the quotation from 
Ovington. It was ])rol>al)ly English 
sea-slang only. [Mr Whiteway ]>oint.« 
out that this is clearly from albabo, 
the Port, form of tlui Ar. word. Joao 
de Castro in Roteiro (1541), p. 34, .sfiys : 
“ This strait is called by the neighbour¬ 
ing people, as well as those who dwell 
oil the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
Albabo, which in Arabic .signifies 
‘ gates.’ ”] 

[1610.—“We attempting to work up to 
the Babe.” — Danvers, setters, i. 52.] 

[1611.—“There is at the Babb a ship 
come from Swahell.”— Ibid. i. 111.] 

1690.—“The Babbs is a small island 
opening to the Red Sea. . . . Between this 
and the Main Land is a .safe Passage. . .”— 
OoingUm, 458. 


[1769.—“ Yet they made no e.stirnation of 
the currents without the Baba”; (note), 
“This is the common sailors’ phra.se for the 
Straits of Babelmandel.”— Bruce, Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile, ed. 1790, 
Bk. i. cap. ii.] 

BABEK, BHABUE, s. H. habar, 

bhdbar. A name given to those dis- 
t.ricts of the N.W. Province.^ which 
lie immediately under the Himalaya 
to the dry fort'.st belt on the tains of 
the hills, at the lower edge of which 
the moisture comes to tlie surface and 
forms the wet forest belt called Tarah 
(See TEEAI.) The following extract 
from the report of a lecture on Indian 
Forests is rather a hayipy (‘xample of 
the danger of “a little learning” to a 
n^porter : 

1877.—“Beyond that (the Tarai) lay 
another district of about the .same breadth, 
called in the native dialect the Bahadar. 
That in fact was a great filter-bed of .sand 
and vegetation.”— Morning Paper 
(f 26th May. 

BABI-ROUSSA, s. Malay babi* 

(‘ hog ’) rusa (‘ stag ’). The ‘ SUg- 
hog,’ a remarkable animal of the swine 
gimii.s (Sns babirussa, L. ; Babirussa 
alfurus, F. Cuvier), found in the island 
of Bonrou, and some others of the I. 
Arcliipehigo, but nowhere on c.onti- 
nenUif Asia. Yet it seems difficult 
to a])}>ly the description of Pliny 
below, or the name and drawing given 
by Cosmas, t-o any other animal. The 
4-horned swine of Ae.lian is more pro- 
hahly the African Wart-liog, willed 
accordingly by F. Cuvier Pha/'AtcJwerus 
A eliani. 

c. A.D. 70.— “The wild bore.s of India 
have two bowing fangs or tiiskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, and as 
many out of their foreheads like calves 
homes.”—/Yiay, viii. 52 {Holland's Tr. 
i. 231), 

c. 250. “ A^yei bk ALvojr iv 'AtOcurrrlg, 
ylveaffai . ... Vs rerpa/cepcos.^' — Aelian, 
De Nat. Anim. xvii. 10. 

c. 545,—‘ ‘ The Choirelaphns (‘ Hog-stag ’) 

1 have both seen and eaten.”— Cosmos In- 
dicopleiistes, in Cathay, kc., p, clxxv. 

1555.—“There are hogs also viithhorn.es, 
and parats which prattle much which they 
call norU (Lory).” — Oaleaiu), Discoveries of 
the. World, Hak. Soc. 120. 

* This word takes a ludicrous form iii Dampier: 

All the Indians who spake Malayan .... 
lookt on those Meangians as a kind of Barbarians , 
and upon any occasion of dislike, would call them 
Bobby, that is Hogs. i. 515. 
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1658.—“ Quadrupes hoc inuaitatatae 
figurao tnonstrosia bestiia aacrilmnt Indi 
quod adveraae spocioi animalibua, Porco 
scilicet et (’ervo, pronatum putent .... 
ita ut prinio intuitu quutiior cornihus jiixta 
se' positis vidoutur arwatinn hoc animal 


1803.—. . Calling on Mr. Neavo 1 
found there Baboo Dheep Narrain, >)rother 
to Oodit Narrain,* Riijah at Benares .”—Lord 
Valentin's Travels, i. 112. 

1824.—“. . . the immense convent-liko 
mansion of some of the more wealthy 
Baboos. . .”— Hebtr, i. 31, ed. 1844. 


Baby>Rou88a. ”— /‘iso, Apj). to lion tins, 

p. 61. 

[1869. — “The wild j)ig seems to be of a 
.s])ecies peculiar to the island (Celebes); but 
a much more curious anim/i) of this family 
is the Babirusa or l*ig-deer, so iian>ed by 
the Malays from its long and slender legs, 
and curved tusks resembling horns. This 
extraordinary creature resembles a pig in 
jreneral appearance, but it does not dig with 

its snout, as it feeds on fallen fruits. 

flerc again we have a resemblance to the 
Wart-hogs of Africa, whose ujijtcr canines 
grow outwards and curve uj) so as to form a 
transition from the usual mode of grow’th to 
that of the Bal)lriisa. In other respects 
there seems no affinity between these animals, 
and the Babirvsa stands et»m])letely isolated, 
having no resemblance to the pigs of any 
other part of the world.”—Uui/mv, Malay 
Archip. (ed. 1890), j). 211, .<0/7. 

BABOO, s. Bong, and JH. Bdhfi 
[Skt. vapra^ ‘a father’]. Ih’operly a 
term of respect attached to a name, 
like Muster or Mr., and formerly in 
.some parts of Hindustan ajiplied to 
certain jiersons of distinction. Its 
application as a term of rcsjtcct is 
now almo.st or altogethiu’ conlincd to 
Lower Bengal (though 0. B. Brown 
states that it is also used in S. India 
for ‘Sir, My lord, your Honour’). In 
Bengal iina elsewhere, among Anglo- 
Indian.s, it Is often irsed with a slight 
•savour of dispai’agement, as characU-riz- 
ing a superficially cultiAated, hut too 
often effeminate, Bengali. And from 
the extensive employment of the 
class, to which the term was a])plied 
as a title, in the capacity of <derks in 
English offices, tdie word has come 
often to signify ‘ a native clerk wdio 
writes English.’ 

1781, —“! .said . . . ITom my youth to 
this day 1 am a .servant to the English. I 
have never gone to any Ihijahs or Bauboos 
nor will 1 go to them.”---l)cpn. of JJoovd 
Bing, Commandant. In jSoir. of Insurn. at 
Hanaras in 1781. Calc. 1782. lieprinted 
at Roorkee, 1853. App., }>. 165. 

1782. —“Caatoo Baboo” appears as a 
subscriber to a famine fund at Madra.s for 
200 Sicca Rupees .—India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

1791. 

“ Here Edmund was making a monstrous ado, 

About some bloody Letter and Conta 

Bah-Booh.” * 

Letters of Bimkin the Second, 147. 

1* “Mr Burke's method of pronouncing it.”] 


1834.—“The Baboo and other Tales, 
de.scriptive of Society in India.”—Smith k 
Elder, London. (By Augustus Prinsop.) 

1850.—“If instruction were .sought for 
from them (the Mohammedan hi.storians) 
we .should no longer hear bombastic BaboOB, 
enjoying under our Government the highest 
degree of personal liberty . . . rave about 
patriotism, and the degradation of their 
p)resent jK)sition .”—Bir 11. M. Elliot, Orig. 
Preface to Mahom. llistoriam of India, in 
Dowson’s ed., 1. xxii. 

c. 1866. 

“ Blit Pd sooner be robbed by a tall man 
who .showed me a yard of steel, 

Than be fleeced by a sneaking Baboo, with 
a peon and badge at his heel.” 

Bir A. C. Lyall, Tfu Old IHndarec. 

1873.— “The pilinble, plastic, receptive 
Baboo cf Bengal eagerly avails him.self of 
this sy.steni (of English education) partly 
from a servile wish ti^ please the Bakib loguc, 
and partly from a desire to obtain a (rovern- 
m(3ntappointment.”— Fra.ser'sMag., Augiust, 
209. 

[1880. — “ English officers wffio have become 
de-Eurof)eanised from long residence among 
undomcsticated natives. . . , Such officials 
arc what lx)rd Lytton calls White Baboos.” 
— Aherigk-Mackay, Twenty-one Days, p. 104.] 

N.B.—In Java and the further East bdhii 
means a nurse or female servant (Javanese 
word). 

BABOOL, s. H. hfihdl, bahilr 
(though often mi.spronounced hdhal, 
a.s in two qiiotatious below^) ; also 
called klkar. A llioriiy mimo.sa 
common in most ])art.s of India except 
the Malabar Coast ; the Acacin arahico, 
Willd, The Bhils u.se the gum a.s 
food. 

1666.—“ L’eau do Vie de co Pais .... 
qu’oii y boit ordinairement, est faicte de 
jagre ou sucre noir, (ju’on met dans I’eau 
avec do Pi^corce de I’arbre Baboul, pour y 
donner queliiue force, et ensuite on les dis¬ 
tile ensemble.” — Thevenof, v. 50. 

1780.— “ Price Current. Comitn/ 1‘rodvce : 
Bable Trees, large, 5 pc. each tree.”— 
Hickey's liengal Gazette, April 29. [This is 
bdbid, the Bengali form of the word.] 

1824.—“ Ram poor is . . . chiefly remark¬ 
able for the sort of fortification which sur¬ 
rounds it. 'Phi.s is a high thick hedge . . . 
of bamboos . . . faced on the outside b} a 
formidable underwood of cactus and b4bool.” 
— Hebcr, ed. 1844, i. 290. 

1849. — “Look at that great tract from 
Deesa to the Hfi,la mountains. It is all 
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sand ; soinetinies it has a little rapped cloth¬ 
ing of b&bul or milk-bush.”—Z>rv Leavts 
from Young Kgypt^ 1. 

BABOON, s. Tlii.s, 110 dou])t, coiiie.s 
to us thrQiigli the Ital. bahuino; Init 
it is prohaljle tliat. the Litter word is 
a corruption of Pers. vmimmi [‘thi^ 
auspicious one ’], and then applied by 
way of eupheniisni or irony to the 
baboon or monkey. It also occurs 
in Ital. under the more direct form 
of maimone in gattO'maimone.^ ‘c.at- 
monkey,’ or rather ‘ monkey-cat.’ [Tlie 
N.E.P. leaves the origin of the Wf>rd 
doubtful, and does not discuss this 
among other suggi*ste,d derivations.] 

BACANORE and BARCELORE, 

nil.])]). Two ])ort,s of Canara often , 
coii])led togethei' in old narratives, ! 
but which liave entirely di.sa])p(*ared 
from modern ma])s and books of navi¬ 
gation, insomuch that it is not quite 
easy to indicate their ])r»‘cise ])osition. 
But it would .seimi that Hacanore, 
Mai aval. Vaickandr., is the ])laee calh*<l 
in Canarese Hdrktlr., the llarcoor-pettAih 
of some ma])s, in lat.. 13" 284'. This 
was the site of a very old and im- 
])ortant t'ity, “the ca])ital of the Jam 
kings of Tulava .... and subse¬ 
quently a stronghold of the Vijiyanagar 
Rajas.”--/mp, Gazri. [Also see Stumt., 
Ma7i. S. Canara, ii, 2()4.) 

Also that Barcdore is a Port,, eorru])- 
t ion of Basrur I tin* Canartcse Basaruj'u, 
‘the town of the waved-leaf tig tree.’ 
{Mad. Adm. Man. Gloss, s.v.).] It iiimst 
liave stood immediately below tint 
‘ Barsilur Peak’ of the Admiralty 
charts, and was a])])arentlv identical 
with, or near to, tlu* ])la<‘e called 
Seroor in Scott’s Ma]) of the Madras 
Presidency, in about lat. 13" 55'. [See 
Stuart, ibid. ii. 242. Seroor is ])erhaj)S 
the Skirdr id Mr Stuart {ibid. ]). 243).] 

c. 1330. — “Thence (from ILiiiiiaiir) the 
traveller came to B&sarHr, a .small city, ...” 
— Abnlfrda, in (iHdemcistrr, 184. 

c. 1348.---“The first town of Mulaibar 
that we visited wa.s Abu-SarCLr, which i.s 
small, situated on a great e.stuary, and 
abounding in coco-nut tree.s. . . . Two day.s 
after our departure from that town we 
arrived at F&kantlr, which i.s large and 
.situated on an e.stuary. One secs there 
an abundance of sUgar-canc, such as has 
no equal in that country.”— Urn Hatuta, 
iv. 77-78. 

c. 1420.—“Duas praeterea ad maritimas 
urbes, alteram Paohamuriam . . . nomine, 


XX diebus tran.siit.”~(7onib in Poggitis dt 
Var. Fort. iv. 

1501.—“ Bacanut,” for Bacanur, is named 
in Amerigo Vespucci’s letter, giving an 
.account of Da Gama’s discoveries, first 
published by Baldelli Boni, l( Milionr, 
pp. liii. segg. 

1516.—“Passing further forward .... 
along the coast, there are two little rivers 
on which .sbuid two j)laccs, the one called 
Bacanor, and the other Bracalor, belong¬ 
ing to the kingdom of Narsyngua and the 
j)rovince of Tolinate {Tulu-iKvia, Tuluva or 
8 . (Janara). And in them is much good 
rice; grown round about these places, and 
this i.s loa<led iii many foreign ships and in 
m.iny of Malabar. . . in Lisbon 

(Joll. 294. 

1.548.—“The l^)rt of the River of Bar- 
calor }>ays 500 loads (of rice as tribute).”— 
HotrUin, Tombo, 246. 

15.52. —“ Having disj).itchcd this vessel, 
he (V. da Gama) turned to follow his 
voyage, desiring to erect the vadrdo (motive 
jtillar) of which we have sj>oken ; and not 
finding a })lace that pleased him better, 
he erected one on certain islets joined (as 
it wore) b) tin: land, giving it the name of 
Sancta Maria, whence these islands are 
now called Haint Mary's Isles, sbinding 
between Bacanor and Baticala, two notable 
places on that coast .”—De Barros, 1. iv. 11, 

,, “. . . the city Onor, capital of the 

kingdom, Baticah4, Bendor, Bracelor, Ba¬ 
canor.” — Jbfd. I. ix. 1, 

172G.—“In Barseloor or Basseloor have 
we still a factory ... a little .south of 
Basseloor lies Baquanoor and the little 
River ^'icr.”— Vah'iifi))), v. (Malabar) 6. 

1727. — “The next town to the Southward 
of HatoroJa (Batculj i- Barceloax, .standing 
on the Bank'^ of a, broad River about 4 Miles 
from the Sea .... ’J’he Dutch have a 
Factory here, only to bring u]) Rice for their 
(larri.sons .... Baccanoar and Moiboj lie 
betwei'n Barceloar and Mangalore, both 
having the benefit of Rivers to export the 
large (juantlties of Rice that the Field.s 
jiroduce.”—.4 . /lamiJton, i. 281-5. [Molbg 
IS Mu/ii, see Stuart, o/k elt. ii. 259.] 

1780.—“St Mary’s Islands lie along the 
coast 2s’. and S. as far as off the river of 
Bacanor, or Callianpoor, being about 6 
league.s ... In lat, 13" 50' N., 5 leagues 
from Hacanoi', runs the river Barsalor.” — 
Dunn's N. Directory, 5th ed. 105. 

1814.- “Barcelore, now frequently called 
Cunda])ore.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 109, 
.'ds(} see 113 ; [2nd ed. II. 464]. 

BACKDORE, s. H. hag-dor (‘ bridle- 
cord’) ; a halter or leading rein. 

BACKSEE. Sea H. bdksi: nautical 
‘aback,’ from which it has been formed 
{Boebitek). 
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BADEG-A, 11.}). TJie Tamil Vada~ 
gar, i.c. ‘ Nortliemers.’ The name has 
at least two specific ap})lications : 

a. To the Teh^gu })eople who in¬ 
vaded tlie Tamil country fi-om the 
kingdom of Vijayanagaia (the Bisnaga 
or Narsinga of the Portuguese and 
old travellers) during tin*, later Middle 
Ages, but es])ecially in the 16tb centur}". 
This woi'd first, occurs in the letters of 
St. Francis Xavier (1544), whose Parava 
converts on tlie. Tinnevelly Coast were 
much o])])r(‘ssed by thes(‘ peo}ile. The 
Badega language of Lucena, and other 
writers rt'garding that time, is tin* 
Telegu. The Badagas of St. Fr. 
Xavier’s time were in fact the emis¬ 
saries of the Xilyaka rulers of Madura, 
using violence to exact, tribute* for 
those rulers, whilst the PortugU(*S(‘ 
had c,onferr‘(*d on the Paravas “tlie 
sornewliat dangei'ous privil«*g(‘ of being 
Portuguese* subjects.”—See Caldwell, 11. 
of T'i'nrievelly, 69 seqq. 

1544.— H(l Cunioriniiiii Pronioiito- 

riiiwi contfiido euijiie iiaviculas (ioduoo xx. 
cibariis onusUis, ut mesons illis subveniam 
Neophytis, rjui Bagadanim (read Bada- 
gamm) acommorum Chnstiaui nomiiiis 
hostiiiin terrore pcrculsi, relict is vicis, in 
de.sortas iresulas so eebdiderunt. ” -*S’. J'\ Xae. 
Kpiatt. 1 . vi., cd. 1(577. 

1572.—“(tens est in re^no bisnagao qiios 
Badagas vocant.”— K. Aroata, 4 t. 

17-17.— “ In eA, parte rrns.sioiiis Carneitensis 
in quA Tf’longou, nt anint, lingua viged, seer 
inter BadagOS, quiiKpie einnos versatus sum ; 
netpie quaradiu vigueriiut vires ab illA dilec- 
tis.simA et .s.'iiicti.ssimet Missiono l^idechcrium 
veni.”— In JSorhert, iii. 2130. 

“Mr (\ P. Brown informs me that 
the early French missionaries in the (limtur 
country wrote A vocabulary ‘de la lan^ue 
Taleuga, dite vulgairemcnt Ic Badega. 
lip. Caldwell, Draeidian Cmmmar, Intr. 
p. 33. 

b. To one of the races occupying tlie , 
Nilgiri Hills, s])eaking an edd (Jaiiare.se 
dialect, and being ajiparently a Cana- 
rese colony, long se])arated from the. 
parent stock.—(See Bf. CaldwelVs 

Grammar, 2nd ed., pp. 34, 125, &c.) 
[Tlie best recent account of this people 
IS that by Mr Thurston in Bidletm of 
the Madras Museum, vol. ii. No. l.J 
The name of these pem^ile is usually in 
English corrupted to Burghers. 

BADGEEE, s. P. had-gir, ‘ wind- ^ 
catch.’ An arrangement acting a i 
windsail to bring tlie wind down into , 
a house ; it is common in Persia and 


in Sind, fit is the Badkanj of Arabia, 
1 and the Malkaf of Egypt {Burton, Ar. 
Nights, i. 237 ; Lane, mod. Egypt, 
i. 23.] 

1298.—“The heat is tremondous (at 
Hormus), and on that account the houses 
' arc built with ventilators [eentie^'s) to catch 
the wind. These ventilators are placed on 
the side from which the wind comes, and 
they })ring the wind down into the house 
to ct)ol it.”— Marco Polo, ii. 450. 

[1598.—A similar arrangement at the 
.same })lace is described by Linschoten, i. 51, 
llak, Soc.) 

1(582. — At Gamron (Gombroon) “most 
of the houses have a .s(piare b)wcr which 
stands up far above the roof, and which in 
the upj)er part towards tlio four winds has 
ports and openings to admit air anti catch 
the wind, which jtlays through these, and 
ventilates the whole htmse. In the heat of 
summer peo])le lie at night at the bottom 
of these towers, so as to get gcxid rest.”— 
Niciihitf, Zee en Lant-Ueite, ii. 79. 

(1798.'--“The air in it was continually 
refreshetl and renewed by a cool-sail, made 
like a funnel, in the maiiiier of M. dll 
1 lamel. ■ Stamrmns, 1 'oyage, ii. ]04. j 
1817. 

“ The 7/dnd-tower on the Emir’s dome 
(’an scarcely win a l>reath from heaven.” 

A/ (Hire, Pi re-Worshippers. 
1872.- . Badgirs or windcatchers. 

You .see on every roof these diminutive 
.screens of wattle a.nd dab, forming acute 
angles with the hatches over which they 
project. Home are moveable, so as to be 
turned to the S.W. between March and the 
end of July, when the monsoon sets in from 
that quarter. linrOm's Si/id Iterisited, 254. 

1881.— “A number of square turrets stick 
up all over the town ; these arc badgirs or 
ventilators, open .sometimes to all the winds, 
.sometimes only to one or two, and divided 
inside like the flues of a great chimney, 
either to catch the draught, or to carry it 
to the several rooms hclcv/- Pioneer Mail, 
March Hth. 

BADJOE, BAJOO, s. The Malay 
jacket (Mai. bdjfi) [of which many 
varieties are de.scribed by Denijvs 
{Disc. Diet. p. 107)]. 

[c. 1610. — “The women (Portuguese) take 
their ease in their smocks or Bajus, which 
are more transparent and fine than the mo.st 
delicate crape of thfwo parts.” - -/\yrarrf de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 112.] 

1784.—“ Over this they wear the badjoo, 
which resembles a morning gown, open at 
the neck, but fastened close at the wrist, 
and half-way up the arm.”— Marsden, H. of 
Sumatra, 2ncl ed. 44. 

1878. —“The general Malay costume .... 
consists of an inner vest, having a collar to 
button tight round the neck, and the baju, 
or jacket, often of light coloured dimity, for 
undress. ”—A/cA^air, 147. 
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1883.—“ITiey wear above it a short 
sleeved jacket, the. baju, beautifully made, 
and often very tastefully decorated in fine 
needlework .”—Miss Bird^ Oolden Chei'son 
ese, 139. 

BAEL, 3. H". bel, Mahr. hail, from 

Skt. vilva, the Tree and Fruit of Aegh 
rnarmelos (CoiTiyx), or ‘ Bengal Qninety, 
as it is sometimes called, after the 
name (Marmelos de Benguaki) given it 
by Garcia de OrU, who first described 
the virtues of this fruit in the treat¬ 
ment of dysentery, &c. These are 
noticed also by P. Vincenzo Maria and 
others, and liave always been familiar 
in India. Yet thtiy do not a])])ear to 
have attracted serious attention in 
Europe till about the year 1850. It 
is a sjnall tree, a native of various 
parts of India. The dried fruit is now 
imported into England.—(Seei7(w6//r// 
ana Elwidger, 11 (1) ; [ 'iVati, Evmi. Diet. 
i. 117 seqq.\ The shelly rind of the 
hel is in the Punjab made into carved 
snuff-boxes for Siile to the Afghans. 

1503.—“And as I knew that it was 
called beli in Ba<;aiin, 1 eiKjuirod of those 
native {)hysieians which was its ]»r()f)er name, 
cirifole or /><?//, and they told mo that cfr^fole 
[^rip/uda] was the physician’s name for it.”— 
Garcia De 0., fF. 2*21 r., ‘2‘22. 

[1014.—“One jar of Byle at ru. 5 per 
maund.”— Foster, Letters, iii. 41.] 

1631.—Jac. Bontius describos the bel as 
vialujn cydoniuni [i.e, a (piince), and speaks 
of its pulp as good for dysentery and the 
efioierae ininianem orgasmum. —Lib. vi. 
cap. viii. 

1672. — “The Bill plant grows to no 
greater height than that of a man [this is 
incorrect], all thorny .... the fruit in size 
and hardness, and nature of rind, re.sembles 
a pomegranate, dotted over the surface with 
little (lark spots equally distributed. . . . 
With the fruit they make a decoction, which 
is a most efficacious remedy f<jr dy.senteries 
or fluxes, proceeding from exces.sive heat. . .” 
— F. Vincenzo, 3.53. 

1879.—“. . . On this plain you will .sec 
a lar^e b41-tree, and on it one big b^l-fruit.” 
—Miss Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 140. 

BAFTA, s. A kind of calico, made 
especially at Baroch ; from tiie Pera. 
hdfta, ‘woven.’ The old Baroch biftas 
seem to have been fine goods. Nothing 
is harder than to find intelligible ex¬ 
planations of the distinction between 
the numerous varieties of cotton stuffs 
formerly exported from India to Europe 
under a still gre.ater variety of names ; 
name.s and trade being generally alike 
obsolete. Baffm however survived in 


the Tariffs till recently. [Bafia is at 
preseht the name applied to a silk 
fabric. (See quotation from Yusuf 
Ali below.) In Bengal, Charpata and 
Noakhali in tlu‘ Cdiittagong Division 
were also noted for their cotton haftas 
{Birdviood, Indnstr. Arts, 249).] 

1.598.—“There is made great .store of 
Ootton Li linen of (Imers sort . . . Boffetas.” 
—Linschoten, p. 18. [Hak. Soc. i. 60.J 

[1605-6.—“ /^atta Kasstt of the fFine.'^t 
Totya, Baflfa.” - liirdunxKl, First Letter Book, 

73. Wc have also “Black Baffatta.” -Ibid. 

74. J 

[1610.—“ Baffata, the corge Rs. 100.”— 
Darners, Letters, i. 72.] 

1612. — “Baftas or white ('allicos, from 
twentie to fortie Royals the corge."—ilapt. 
Saris, in Furcha.^, i. 347. 

1638. . . . tisscraris (pii y font cette 

Horte de toiles de cotton, (jue Ton appclle 
baftas, <iui sont les J)liis tines de toutes 
cellos qiii .se font dans la IVouince de 
(• uzjirattii. ”— Mandehlo, 128. 

16.53.Baftas ost nn nom indion tjui 
signific des toiles fort serrees de cotton, 
les(|iie]lcs la jiluspart vieiinent de Barochc, 
ville dll Hoyaume de (luzerat, ajijiartenant 
au Orand Mogol.” —De la I), (e Gonz, 51,5. 

1665.—“The Baftas, or Oalicuts painted 
rod, bine, and black, are carried white to 
Agra and Aoaulabad, in regard those eities 
are nearest the })laces where the Indigo is 
mad(; that is ns'<l in colouring.” -Tavernnci. 
(E. T.) p. 127 ; [ed. Hall, ii. 5]. 

1672. H)onch Baftas, liroad and 

narrow.”— Fryer, 86. 

1727. - “The Haroari Baftas are famous 
thntughout all India, the (?oiintry producing 
the l)est(k)tton in the World.”—A. Hamilton, 
i. 141. 

1875.—Tn the (hlcutbi dariff valuation of 
this year we find Piece Doods, Lotton : 

■H ♦ * * 

Baftahs, score, Rs. 30. 

[1900.—“ Akin to the ]>ot flidns is a fabric 
<nown as Bafta (literally woven), produced 
n Benares ; body pure silk, with butis in 
or cloth ; . . . for angark/tas, 

hots, and wtauon s paijamas (Musulmans).”— 
Yusuf AH, Mon. on Silk Fabrics, 97.] 

It i.s curious to find tlii.s word now 
uiTiuit OIL Lake Nyanza. The burial 
if King Mtesii’s motlier i.s spoken of : 

1883.—“Thochief.s half filled the nicely- 
padded coffin with bufta (bleached calico) 

. . . after that the corpse and then the 
coffin wa.s filled up with more bufta. . . 

In Oh. Missy. Intel/iyencer, N.8., viii, p. 543. 

BAHAB, s. Ar. ba/idr, Malayal. 
bhdrajn, from Skt. hhdra, ‘a load.' A 
weight used in large trading trans¬ 
actions ; it varied much in different 
localities ; and though the name is of 
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Jndian origin it was naturalised by the 
Arabs, ana carried by them to the far 
East, being found in use, when the 
Portuguese arrived in those s(‘,as, at 
least as far as the Moliu'cas. In the 
Indian islands the hahdr is generally 
reckoned as ecjiial to 3 peculs (q.v.), 
or 400 avoirduj)ois. Put there was 
a different hahdr in use for different 
articles of inercdiandise ; or, rather, 
each article had a s])ecial sur})lus allow¬ 
ance in weigliing, wliicb practically 
made a differeiil, hahdr (see PICOTA). 
[Mr. Skeat says that it is now uni¬ 
formly cajual to 400 lbs. av. in the 
British dominions in tlie Malay Pen¬ 
insula ; but Kliiiki*rl. gives it as the 
eijuivalent of \2 pikuh oi Agar-agar ; 
0 of cinnamon ; 3 of Tlipang.] 

1198,—. . ami bcpfgecl him to send to 
the King his Lord a bagar of cinnamon, and 
jinother of clove . . . for sample ” (a mostm). 
— Holeiro de V. da (rarud^ 78. 

1506.—“ In Canariorel siio Ke si tzentil, c 
qui nasce (t.r. zenzen' or ‘gingtjr’) ; rna li 
'///.. pochi e non cu.si boni come quelli dc 
(’‘olciit, e sMo peso si chiaina baar, che son<> 
K. ((’antari) 4 da Lisbonn .”—UeUizione di 
Leonardo Ca' Mas<c.t\ 26. 

1510.—“If the merchandi.se about whi<di 
they treat be sj)icos, they deal by the haJatr, 
which bahar weighs tlirec of our cantan'."— 
Varthema, }». 170. 

1516.--“ It (Malacca) has got such a (]uan- 
lity of gold, th.at tlu' great, merchants do 
not estimate their j)ro]>erty, nor reckon 
ntlierwise than by Jmluirs of gold, which are 
4 (]uintals to each bahar.” — Barham, 193. 

1552. — “ 300 bahares of y)epper.”— (Jaatan- 
heda, ii. 301. ('orrea writes bares, as does 

also Couto. 

1551. —“The baar of nuts {naz) contains 
20 fara<,*(das, and 5 maunds more <4 picota; 
thu.s the haar^ with its picota, contains 20^ 
fara^olas. . . .”— A. Nutu’s, 6. 

c. 1569. — “After this J .s.aw one th.'it would 
have given a barre of Pe})per. which is two 
Quintiils and a halfe, for a little Me.asnrc of 
water, and he could not have it.” - (J. 
Frerlcrlcke, in Ifaht. li. 358. 

1.598. — “Each Bhar of Sunda weigheth 
330 catlcv of China.”— Liiischoteii, 34 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 

1606.—“. . . their came in his company 
a Portugal! Souldier, which brought a 
Warrant from the Oapitaine to the Gouernor 
of Mani/da, to trade with vs, and likewise 
to giue John Roqers^ for his pains a Bahar of 
Clones.”— Middleton'a Foyage, B. 2. h. 

1613. — “ Porque os naturaes na quelle 
tempo pos.suyao muyto.s barOB de ouro.” - 
(Jodinho de Kredia, 4 v. 

[1802.—“That at the proper season for 
gathering the pepper and for a ]*aUam 
weighing 13 rupees and 1^ 120 of 

which are equal to a Tulam or Maiind weigh¬ 


ing 1,732 rupees, calculating, at which 
.standard for one barom or Candy the 
Eircar’s price is Rs. 120.”— Prod, at Mahihir^ 
in Logan, iii. 848. This makes the barom 
e<pial to 650 lbs.] 

BAHAUDUB, s. H. Bahadur, ‘a 
hero, or champion.’ It is a title affixed 
eommouly to the names of European 
ollicers in Indian documents, or when 
spoken of ceremoniously by natives 
{t'.g. “Jones Baliil) Bahadur”), in wliich 
use it may be conqiared with “tlie 
gallant officer” of Parliamentary 
court.e.sy, or the Illudrissiiuo Siguore of 
the Itiiliaii.s. It was c.onftTred as a 
titb* of lioiiour by tlie Great Mogul 
and by other native })rinc-es [vliili* 
ill JVrsia it wa.s often ajiplied t.o slaves 
(Burton, Ar. Nighl% iii. 114)]. Thus 
it was particularly atlected to the end 
of bis life by Hyder Ali, to whom it 
bad been given by the Raja of My.sore 
(.see (piotatioii from John Lindsiiy 
below [and Wilks, Mysoor, Madras 
reprint, i. 280]). Bahadur and Sirdar 
Bahddar an* also tin* otlic.ial titdes of 
members of the 2nd and 1st cla-sses 
n'.spect.ively of tlie Order of Britisli 
India, estaldislu^d for native oltieers 
of the army in 1837. [The title of 
Rde Bahadur is also conferred upon 
Hindu civil ollicers.] 

As conferred hy the (Viiirt of Delhi 
the usual gradation of titles was 
(a.seending);— ]. Bahddur ; 2. Bahadur 
dang; Bahddur ud-I)aulak; 4. 

Bahddur uUmulk. At Ilyderaliad they 
had also Balaldur ul-Unird {Kirk- 
mi rick, in Ti^jjma's Letters, 354). 
Many such titles of Eurojx'ans will 
)e found in North Indian N. A Q., 
i. 35, 143, 179 ; iv. 17.] 

In Anglo-Indian colloipiial parlance 
the word denotes a liauglitv or jxjmpous 
j)er.so]iage, e.yercising his brief authority 
with a .strong sense*, of his own im¬ 
portance ; a don rather than a 
swaggerer. Thackeray, who derived 
from liLs Indian l)irtb and coniiection.s 
a bninorous felicity in the use of 
Anglo-Indian e.\pres.sions, lias not 
omitted Lins se.rviceahle word. In 
that hrilliant ])iirle.s(pie, the Memoirs 
of Major Oahagan, we have the 
Maliratta traitor Bohachce Bahauder. 
It is said also that Mr Canning’s 
malicious wit bestowed on Sir John 
Malcolm, who was not less great as 
a talker than as a soldier and states- 
I man, the title, not included in the 
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Great Mogul’s repertory, of Bahauder 
Jaw* 

Bahadur is one of the terms which 
tlie hosts of Chingiz Khan brought 
with them from the Mongol Steppes. 
In tlie Mongol genealogies we lind 
Yesugai Bahadur^ tne father of Chingiz, 
and many more. Subutai Bahadur^ 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Russia, twice to that of 
Northern CJhina. In Sanang Setzen’s 
])oetical annals of the Mongols, as 
rendered by^ 1. J. Schmidt,, the wu)rd 
is written Baghatur., w hence in Russian 
Bogatir still survives as a menituito 
])robal)ly of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘a hero or chamjuon.’ It 
occurs often in the old Russian epic 
ballads in this sense ; and is also a])- 
])]ied to Samson of the Bible. It 
occurs in a Russian chronicler as early 
as 1240, but in a])])lication to Mongol 
leaders. In Polish it is found as Ro- 
and in Hungarian as Bator ,—t his 
last being in fact the ].)opuiar Mongol 
])ronunciati()n of Baghatur. In Turki 
also this elisicm of the guttural extends 
to the spelling, and the w'ord becomes 
Bdtur, as we find it in the Diets, of 
Vainbcry and Pavet de Courteille. 
In Manchu also the word takes the 
form of Batnru, expressed in Chinese 
characters as Pa-ta-lu the Kirghiz 
has it as Batyr; the Altai-Tataric as 
Paatiyr, and the other dialects even 
as Magathyr. But the singular historv 
of the word is not yet entirely told. 
Benfey has suggested that the wmrd 
originated in Ski. hhaga-dhara (‘ hap])i- 
ness-poSvSessing’).J But the late 
lamented Prof. A. Schiefner, who 
favoured us wuth a note on the 
subject, was strongly of opinion that 
the word was rather a cornqvtion 
“through dissimulation of the conso¬ 
nant,” of the Zend hagha-puthra ‘ Son 
of God,’ and thus but another form 
of the famous term Fagllfur, by wliich 
the old Persians rendered the Chinese 
Tim-tsz (‘Son of HeavTii ’), applying it 
to the Emperor of China. 

♦ At Lord Wellesl(iy’s table, Major Malcolm 
mentioned as a notable fact that ho and three of 
his brothers had once met together in India. 

“ Impo.ssible, Malcolm, quite impossible!” said 
the Governor-General. Malcolm persisted, "No, 
no,” said Lord Welle.sley, “ if four Malcolms had 
met, we should have heard the noise all over 
India!” 

t See Chinese Recorder, 1876, vii, 324, and Kova- 
lefsld's Mongol Diet. No. 1058. 
t Orient und Occident, i. 187. 

D 


1280-90.—Jn an eccentric Persian {K)oni 
purjxjsely stuffed with Mongol expressions, 
written by Purbaha Jami in praise of 
Arghun Khiin of Persia, of which Hamraer 
ha.s given a (»errnan translation, wo have 
the following; — 

“ The (Ircat Kaan names thee his Ulugh- 
Bitekchi [Great SecrcLiryJ, 

Seeing thou art intckvhl and Behidir to 
boot; 

O Well-belovcfl, the yarJigh [rescript] that 
thou dost issue is obeyed 

By 'I’urk and Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Barbarian ! ” 

Ge.vcA. (Icr (rold. Horde, 461. 

c. 1400.—" T ordained that every Ameer 
who .should reduce a Kingdom, or <lefeat 
an army, should ho exalted by three things; 
by a title of honour, by the Tvgh [Yak’s 
tail stanflardj, and by the NakkCtra [great 
kettle druraj; and should be dignified V)y 
the title of Bahaildur.” —Tinumrs Institutes, 
28d ; see also 291-293. 

1404.- “E dies lo di-xeron q aquol era 
uno de los vulietes e Bahadures q’en el 
linage del Sefior auia.”— (Uarijo, § Ixxxix, 

,, “ K cl home q este haze e mavS vino 

beue dizen quo es Bahadur, (jue dizen dies 
por homeni rezio.”—Do, § cxii. 

1407.— “The lYinco mounted, escorted by 
a troop of Bahadurs, who were always 
about his person.”— Abdarrazfd's Hist, in 
Sot. et Ext. xiv. 126. 

l.'i.'ld. -(As a proper name.) “ ftaq illc 
potentissimus Rex Badur, Indiae universae 
terror, a <pio noiiulli regnh Pon inaximi 
(piodain regis teneri aftirmant. . . .’’--Letter 
from John III. of 1‘ortuqol to Pope Paul 
III. ‘ ^ 

Hardly any native name occurs more 
fre(|uently in the Portuguese Hist, of 
India than this of Biidur —viz. Bahii- 
dur Shah, the warlike and pow^erful 
king of Giizerat (152G-37), killed in 
a fray which closed an interview^ with 
the Viceroy, Nuno da Cunha, at Diu. 

1754.—“The Kirgeese Tartars . . , are 
divided into three Hordas, under the 
Government of a Khon. That jmrt which 
borders on the Rus.sian domini(jns was under 
the authority of Jean Beek, whose name on 
all occasions was honoured with the title of 
Bater.” — Hanway, i. 239. The name JeAin 
Beek is probably Janibek, a name which one 
finds among the hordes as far back as the 
early part of the 14th century (see Ibn 
Batiita, ii. 397). 

1759.—“From Shah Alum Bahadre, son 
of Alum Guiro, the Great Mogul, and suc- 
cc.ssor of the Empire, to Golond Sabut Jung 
Bahadre” {i.e, (!live).—Letter in Lona^ 
p. 163. 

We have said that the title Behaudei' 
{Bahadur) was one by which Hyder 
Ali of Mysore was commonly known 
in his day. Thus in the two next 
quotations: 
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1781.—“Sheikh Hussein upon the guard 
tells me that our army has V>oat the Behau- 
der [t.c. Hyder Ali], and that peace was 
making. Another sepoy in the afternoon 
tells us that the Behauder had destroyed 
our army, and was besieging Madras.”— 
(\ip(iiu'hi of Jio)i, John Jjtndm.f/, in Lives of 
tio: Litidsaifs, iii. 296. 

1800. ““One lac of Behaudry pagodas.” 
— Wellington, i. 148. 

1801. —“Thomas, who was miicli in liquor, 
now turned round to his sownrs, and said • 
‘ Could any one have stop}>ed Sahib Bahau- 
door at this gate but one month ago ’ ‘ No, 

no,’ replied they; on which- "—Skinner, 

Mil. Mem. i. 236. 

1872. —“. . . the word ‘Bahd,dur’ . . . 
(at the Mogul’.s Court) . . . was (uily used 
as an epithet. Ahmed Shah used it as a 
title and ordered his name to be read in the 
Friday prayer as 'Mujahid ud dfn Mu¬ 
hammad Abii nayr Ahmad Shith Bahddur. 
Hence also ^Kttin/Htnl Bahadur,’ the name 
by which the E. 1. Compaii}^ is still known 
in India. I'ho modern ‘ Khan Bahddur ’ is, 
in Bengal, by permission assumed by Mu- 
hammedan Deputy Magistrates, whilst Hindu 
Deputy Magistrates as.sume ‘ Kai Bahddur ’; 
it stands, of course, for ‘ Kh.tn i Bahadur,’ 
‘the courageous Kh.tn.’ ’I'hc' compound, 
however, is a modern abnormal one ; for 
‘ Klutn ’ was conferTtul by the Dihli Em- 
]>orors, and so also ‘ Bahadur ’ and ‘ Bahadur 
Khan,’ but not ‘Khan Bahadur.’”—VVo/. 
Jjfoc/timinn. in Ind. A ntiijuarij, i. 261. 

1876. — “Reverencing at the same time 
bravery, daslu and boldness, and loving their 
freedom, they (the Kirghiz) were alwuiys 
ready to follow the standard of .any batyr, 
or hero, . . . who might aiqxnir on the 
stage.” —Schuyler's Tnrkistan, i. 3.3. 

1878. --“ I'eacock feat,hers for some of tlic 
subordinate officers, a yellow jacket for the 
successful general, and the bestow'al of the 
Manchoo title of Baturu, or ‘ Brave,’ on 
.siinie of the most distinguished lirigadiers, 
are j»robably all the honours which await tho 
return of a triumplial army, 'riie reward 
which fell to the share of ‘ Chinese (lordon ’ 
for the ))art he took in the sn]>pre.ssion of 
the Tai})ing rebellion was a yellow jacket, 
.‘i.nd the title of Haiurii has lately been 
bestowed on Mr Mesny for jmars of faithful 
.service against the rebels in the province of 
Kweichow.” -Snfnrdin/ Her., Aug, 10, j>. 182. 

,, “There is nothing of the great 
bahawder about h'wn." —A the mien m. No. 
2670, p. 851. 

1879. --“This .strictly prohibitive Pro¬ 
clamation is issued by the Provincial Ad¬ 
ministrative Board of Likim . . . and 
Chang, Brevet-Provincial Judge, chief of the 
Foochow Likim Central Office, Taot’ai for 
.special service, and Bat'urUL wuth the title 
of ‘Awe-inspiring Brave’”—Trarisl, of Pro- 
rkimalkm againM the ntUiration of the Popjnj 
in Foochow, July 1879. 

BAHIEWUTTEEA,a. Quj . hdhir- 

watu. A species of outlawry in 


Giizerat; hdhirwatld^ the individual 
practising the offence. It consists “in 
the Raj]>oots or Grassias making their 
ryots and dependants (|uit their native 
village, which i.s suffered to remain 
wa.ste ; tlie Grasda with his hi'ethren 
then retiius to some asylum, whence 
he may carry on his depredations with 
impuiiity. Being well acquainted with 
the country, and the redress of in¬ 
juries being coiiiinon cause with the 
members of (‘very family, the Jiahir- 
wufteea has little to fear from those 
wlio are not in the immediate interest 
of liis enemy, and he is in conscupience 
enabled to commit very e.vtensive 
mischief.”— Col. Walker, quoted in 
Forbes, Rds Mala, 2nd ed., 254-5. 
Col. Walker derives the name from 
hdhir, ‘out,’and wdf, ‘a roa<l.’ [Tod, 
in a note to the ])as.sage ([noted below, 
says “this term is a conqionnd of h<fr 
(hdhir) and ivnttan (watan), literally 
ex, pairidf'^ 

[1829.—“ This potty chicftiiiii, who enjoyed 
the distinctiv(i epitlx.'t of •■uitliiw (barwattia), 
wa.'^of the Souigurra clan.” . . . — Pers. Narr., 
in Annals <>f liaj. (Calcutta repnut), i. 724.) 

Tlui origin of most of tlie lirigandagc*. 
in Sicily is almost wlint is here 
described in Kattiwur. 

BAIKREE, s. The Bombav name 
for tint Barking-deer. It. is (bizarati 
hekr'i; and ae,c. to Jerdon and[Blandf(n‘d, 
Mammalia, 53B] Mahr. bekra or he.kar, 
nut this is not in Molttsworth’s Diet. 
[Forsyth (Highlands of (\ p. 470) 
gives the Cond and Korku names as 
Bhe.rki, which may he the original], 

1879.— “Any one W'ho has shot baikli on 
tho .spurs of tho Ghats can tell how it is 
po.ssihle unerringly to mark down these little 
beasts, taking up their position for the day 
in tho early dawn.”— Overt. Tina's of India, 
Suppt. May 12, lb. 

BAJBA, s. H. bdjrd and hdjri (Pe- 
nieillaria sjdcala, Willden.). One of 
the tall millets forming a dry crop in 
many jiarts of India. Forbes calls it 
bahjeree (Or. Mem. ii. 406 ; [2ud e.d. i. 
IG"?), and hajeree (i. 23)]. 

1844.—“ The ground (at Maharajpore) 
was generally covered with bajree, full 5 or 
6 feet high.”-~Lord ElUnhorongh, in Ind. 
Admin. 414. 

BAKIB^KHANi, s. P.-H. bdqir- 

kkd7ii; a kind of cake alnujst exactly 
resembling pie-crust, said to owe its 
name to its inventor, Bdkir Khdn. 
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[1871.—“The best kind (of native cjakes) 
are baka kanah and ^nheer nmhr (Sheer- 
maul).’'— Riddell^ Irul. Ikmued, Econ. 386.] 

BALACHONG, BLACHONG, s. 

Malay haldchdn; [acc. to Mr Skeat 
the standard Malay is hlachan^ in 
full bekiclian.] The characteristic 
condiment (jf the Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan races, composed of prawns, 
fwirdines, and other small fish, allowed 
to ferment in a heap, and then mashed 
lip with salt. [Mr Skeat says that 
it is often, if not always, trodden out 
like gra})es.] Marsden calls it ‘a 
s})(*cies of caviare,’ which is hardly 
fair to caviari'.. li. is the ngdpi 
(Ngapee) of the Burmese, and trad 
of the Javanese, and is ]U‘ol)al)ly, as 
thawfurd s;iys, the Roman gartim. 
One of us, who has witnessed the 
|)r(Kiess of ])reparing ngdjri on the 
island of Negrais, is almost disposed 
to agree with tln^ Veaietian Gasj>aro 
Ballu (1583), who ,says “he would 
rather smell a dead dog, to say nothing 
of eating it” (f. I2bv). But when 
Ihis experience is absent it may he 
more tolerable. 

1688. — Darnpier writes it Balachauu, 
ii. 28. 

1727.—is famous for making 
Sallichang, a Sauce made of dried Shrimps, 
<!od-pepper, Salt, and a Sea-weed or Grass, 
all well mixed and Viejiten up to the Gon- 
aistency of thick Mustard.”—.1. Hanu'ftoii, 
ii. 194. The same author, in speaking of 
Pegu, calls the like sauce Rn>c,k (44), which 
was probably the 1'alain name. Jt appears 
also in Sonnerat under the form Prox 
(ii. 305). 

1784. —“Blachang ... is esteemed a 
great delicacy among the Malays, and is by 
them exported to the west of India. ... It 
is a species of caviare, and is extremely 
offensive and disgusting to persons who are 
not accustomed to \t.''~Marsdnis H. of 
Sumatra, 2nd ed. 57. 

[1871.—Riddell {IiuL Domrst. Econ. p. 227) 
gives a recei{»t for Ballacbong, of which the 
basis is prawns, to which are added chillies, 
.salt, garlic, Pirnarind juice, &c.] 

1883.—“. . . blachang— a Malay pre¬ 
paration much reli.shod by European lovers 
of decomposed cheese. . .”— Miss Bird, 
(i olden C/urHoiiese, 96. 

BALAGHAUT, used as n.p. ; P. 
hdldy ‘above,’ H, Mahr., &c., ghUy *a 
pass,’—the coiintry ‘above the passes,’ 
i.e. above the ])asses over the range of 
mountains which we call the “Western 
Gliauts.” The mistaken idea ‘that 
ghat means ‘ mountains ’ causes Forbes 


to give a nonsensical explanation, cited 
helow. The expression may he illus¬ 
trated by the old Scotch phrases re¬ 
garding “below and above the Pass” 
of so and so, implying Lowlands and 
Highlands. 

c. 1.562.- “All these things were brought 
by the Moors, who traded in pepper which 
they brought from the hills where it grew, 
by land in Bisnega, and Balagato, and 
Cambay.”—PWmf, od. Jjd. Stanley, Hak. 
Soc. p. 344. 

1563.—“R. Lot u.s got on horseback and 
go for a ride ; and as we go you .shall tell me 
what is the meaning of Nizamoska (Nizama- 
luco), for you often speak to me of such a 
person. 

“ O. 1 will tell you now that he is King in 
the Bagalate (misprint for BalagatS), whose 
father I have often attended medically, and 
the .son himself .sometimes. From nim I 
have received from time to time more than 
12,000 pardaoB ; and he offered me a .salary 
of 40,000 pard.aos if I would visit him for so 
many months every year, but I would not 
accept .”-de Ihrta, f. 33?’. 

]598,_“This high land on the toi)pe is 
very flattc and good to build upon, called 
Balagatte.”— 20; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 65 ; cf. i. 235]. 

,, “Ballagate, that is to say, above the 
hill, for Balia is above, and tiaU> is a 
hill. . . ."—Ibid. 49; [Hak. Soc. i. 169], 

p5]4 __“The coast of Coromandel, Bala- 
gatt or Telingana.”— Salnshnrif, i. 301. 

—“Balagate est une dos riches 
ITovinces du Grand Mogol. . . . Elle eat 
au midi de celle de Candich.”— 
v. 216. 

. . opening the ways to Bali- 
gaot, that Merchants might with .safety bring 
lown their Goods to Port.”—78. 

C. 1760.— “The Ball-a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and so called from 
Bal, rnountiiin, and gatt, flat [!], because one 
part of them affords large and delicious 
plains on their summit, little known to 
Europeans.”— (I'rosc, i. 231. 

This is iionsen.se, Init the following 
are also absurd nii.sdescriptions ;— 

1805.— “Bala Ghaut, the higher or upper 
Gant or Ghnnt, a range of mountains so called 
to distinguish them Lorn the Payen Ghauts, 
the lower Ghauts or Passes.”— Did. of Woids 
used in E. Jtidies, 28. 

1813.—“ In some parts this tract is called 
the Balla-Gaut, or high mountains ; to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the lower Gaut, nearer 
the sea.”— Evrhcs, Or. Mem. i. 206 ; [2nd ed, 
i. 119]. 

BALASORE, n.]). A town and 

district of Orissa; the site of one of 
the earliest English factories in the 
“Bay,” established in 1642, and then 
an important seaport; supposed to be 
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j)roperly Bdlesvara, Skt. hdla^ ‘strong,’ 
is'wra, ‘lord,’ })erha])s with reference 
to Krishna. Another place of the 
Stiine name in Madras, an isolated peak, 
6762' high, hit. IV 41' 43", is said to 
take its name from the Asura Bana. 

1670.— 

When in the vale of Balaser I foupfht, 

And from Bengal the cai)tive Monarch 
brought.” 

J)rii/drn, A urini.f/zdff‘, ii. 1. 

1727.— “The Sea-shore of Balasore being 
very low, and the Depths of Water very 
gradual from the Strand, make Ships in 
Ballasore Koad keep a good Distance from 
the Shore ; for in 4 or 5 Fathoms, they ride 
3 Leagues off,”--A. Jlavillton, i. 397. 

BALASS, s. A kind of ruby, or 
rather a rose-red s])inelle. This is 
not an Anglo-Indian word, hut it is 
a word of Asiatic, origin, occurring 
fre({uently in old travadlers. It is a 
corniptifui of Balalchshf, a popular 
form of Ihuhikhshl., hecaust* the.si* rubies 
came from the famous mines on the 
Upper 0.\us, ill one of the districts 
subji'ct to Badakhshan. [See Vamhery., 
Sketches.) 255 ; Ball) Tavernier^ i. 382 ?o] 

c. 1350.— “Tlie mountains of Badakhshan 
have given their name to the Badakh^hi ruby, 
vulgarly called aZ-Balakhsh.” —Ihn 
iii. 59, 394. 

1404.—“Tenia (Tamerlan) vestido vna 
ropa et vn pafto de scda raso .sin lavores e 
e la cabeca tenia vn sombrero blaco alto 
cion un Balax en ciina o con aljofar o 
piedras.”— C(ai'iju) § cx. 

1516. —“These balasses are found in 
Balaxayo, which is a kingdom of the main¬ 
land near i’egu and Bengal.” — Jiarhvm, 213. 
This is very bad geograj)hy for Barbosa, who 
is usually accurate and judicious, but it is 
surpassed in much later day.s. 

1581,—“1 could never understand from 
whence those that be called Balassi come.” 
--(Jat'mr Fnxien'cke, in llakf. ii. 372. 

[1.598.— “The Ballayeses are likewise sold 
by weight.”—Lia.sc/iol'f'a, Hak. Soc. ii. 156.1 

1611. —“Of Ballace Rubies little and 
great, good and bad, there are .single two 
thou.sand pieces” (in Akbar’s treasury).— 
Jlawl'iim, in Purcluis, i. 217. 

[1616. —“Fair j)carls, Ballast rubies.” — 
Fostet') LcUertt) iv. 243.] 

1653.— “ TjOs Royaume.s do Pegou, d’oii 
viennent les rubis balets.” ~I)e la Boullaye- 
le-GouZ) 126. 

1673. —“The last sort is called a Ballace 
Ruby, which is not in so much esteem lus the 
Spinell, because it is not so well coloured.” 
— Fryer, 215. 

1681.- “. . . ay ciortos balaxes, que 
llmana candidos, que son como los dia- 
mantes .”—Martinez de la Pmnte, 12. 


1689.—“. . . The Balace Ruby is sup¬ 
posed by some to have taken its name from 
Palaimm, or Palace ; . . . . the most pro¬ 
bable Conjecture is that of Marcus Paahis 
VeneUat, that it is borrow’d from the 
Country, where they are found in greatest 
Plentie. . . — Oringtoi}, 588. 


BALCONY, S. Not an Anglo- 
Indian word, but sometimes regarded 
as of Oriental origin ; a thing more 
than douhtful. The etymology alluded 
to by Mr. Bchiiyler and by the lamented 
William Gill in the ([notations below, 
is not new, though we do not kno^v 
who first suggested it. Neither do we 
know whether the word balayam, which 
Erman {7V. m Siberia, E. T. i. 115) tells 
us is tin; name gi\'en to the wooden 
booths at the Nijnei Fair, be the same 
P. word or no. Wedgwood, Littre, 
[and the N.F.I).] connect balcony with 
the word which a])pears in English as 
balk, and with the Italian balco, ‘a 
scaffolding ’ and tlie like, also uhihI for 
‘a box ’ at the ])lay. Balco, as wadi as 
'jyalco, is a form occurring in early 
Italian. Thus Franc, da Buti, com¬ 
menting on Dante (1385-87), sfiys ; 

Balco e luogo alt o done si monta e 
scende.” Hence naturally would be 
formed balcone, which we have in Giov. 
Villani, in Boccaccio and in Petrarch. 
Manuzzi {Vocabolario It.) defines 6a/(wn; 
as—fijiestixi (?). 

It may be iioled as to the modern 
ju’onunciation that wdiilst ordinary 
mortals (including among verse- 
writers Scott and Lockliait., Tennyson 
and Hood) accent the w'ord as a dactyl 
(bdlcdn^), the creme de la creme, if we 
are not mistaken, makes it, or did in 
the last generation make it, as Cowpier 
does below', an am])liibrach (balcony) : 
“Xaiithus bis name with those of 
heavenly hirth, But called Scamander 
hy tin* sons of earth!” [According to 
the N.E.D. the present jironunciation, 
“which,”said Sam. Rogers, “makes me 
sick,” w^as established about 1825.] 

c. 1348.—“ Fi al continuo v’era pieno di 
belie donne a’ balcoai.” — Giov. Villani, 
X. 132 4. 

c. 1340-50.— 

‘ J] figliuol di Ditona avea gih, nove 
Volte gu.'irdatu dal balcon sovrano, 

Per qneila, ch'alcun tempo mosso 
I .suoi so'ipir, ed or gli altrui commove in 
vano.” 

Petrarca, Rime, Pte. i. Sonn. 35, 
ed. Pisa, 1805. 
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c. 1340-50.— 

“ Ma si com' uom talor cho piange, a parte 
Vede COSH cho gli occhi, e '1 cor alletta, 

(Josl colei per ch’io son in prigione 
Standosi ad un balcone, 

('ho fh sola a' suoi di cosa perfefcta 
(V)minciai a mirar con talc dcslo 
('ho mo stesso, c '1 niio mal pose in oblfo : 
I’era in terra, c '1 cor mio in Paradise.” 

Petrarro, Ritnp^ Pte. ii. Canzt:)nc 4. 

1645-52.—“ When the King sits to do 
Justice, I observe that he comes into tb.e 
Balcone that looks into the Pia/./a.”— 
2\ivrrfiler, E. T. ii. 64 ; (ed. BaR, i. 152). 

1667.—“And be it further enacted. That 
in the Front of all Houses, hereafter to be 
erected in any such Streets as by Act of 
Common (Council shall he dcclar<‘<I to be 
High Streets, Balconies Foui- Foot broad 
with Rails and Bars of Iron . . . shall Vjc 

placed.’’ — Act 19 Car. II., ca]>. 3, 

sect. 13. (Act for Rebuilding the City of 
London.) 

17S3. 

“ At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcSny sjned 
Her tender husband, woiid’ring nuudi 
To SCO how he did ride.” 

John (Jiljun. 

1805.- 

“ For from the lofty balcdny, 

Rung trumpet, shalm and jisaltery.” 

L((>l ()/ the Lost Monlrel. 

1833.- 

“ Under tower and balcOny, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Hoad pale between the houses liigh.” 

Tenni/son'ii Ludif of Sho I oft. 
1876. — “The houses (in Turkistan) are 
generally of but one story, though .sometimes 
ihere is a small upper room called hahiJJmna 
(P. hata, upper, and khano, room) whence 
we get our balcony. ”— Schtiif/efs Turk-iJan, 
i. 120. 

1880. — “ Bald khand means ‘ upperhou.se,' 
or ‘upper jilace,’ and is applied to the room 
built over the archway by which the ehdppd 
leJuind is entered, and from it, by the way, 
we got our word ‘ Balcony.’ MR. Journal 
in Persia of Captain IF, J. (kill, R.E. 

BALOON, BALLOON, &c., s. A 
rowing vessel formerly itsed in various 
parts of the Indies, the basis of which 
was a large canoe, or ‘dug-out.’ There 
is a Mahr. word halyonw^ a kind of 
barge, which is jiroliably the original. 
[See Bombay (razetteer^ xiv. 26.] 

1539. —“E cmbarcando-.se . . . partio, eo 
fonio accompanhando dez ou doze baloes ate 
a Tlha de Upe. . . .''— Pinto, ch. xiv. 
1634.- 

“ Neste tempo da terra para a annada 
Baloes, e cal' luze.s cruzar vimos. . .” 

Malwea Conqiiistada, iii. 44. 


1673.—“The Pre.sident commanded his 
own Baloon (a Barge of State, of 'I’wo and 
Tw'enty Oars) to attend me.”— Frjfer, 70. 

1755.—“The Buriiias has now Eighty 
BallongS, none of which as [.s/t:] great Guns.” 
—Letter from Capt. R. Jackson, in Dafrymple 
Or. Repert. i. 195. 

1811. — “ This is the simplest of all boats, 
and eon.sists merely of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed out, to the extremities of which 
})ieces of wood are ajtplied, to represent a 
stern and jirow ; the two sides are boards 
joined by rottiiis or small bambous without 
nails ; no iron whatsoever enters into their 
construction. ... The Balaums are used 
in the di.strict of Chittagong.”— Soiriiux, iii. 

BALSORA, BUSSORA, &(., n.]). 

Thc.sf old forms ii.sial to )>e familiar 
from their u.se in tlu^ ]»o]iular version 
of the Arabian Nights aft.er (lalland. 
Tin* pla<:<" is the sea-port, city of Basra 
at, the mouth of the Shat-al-’Arab, oi- 
LInited Eu]>hrate.s and Tigris. [Burton 
(dr. Night x. 1) write.s Bassorahi] 

1298.- “There is ;ils(^ on the river as you 
go from Baudas to Kisi, a great city called 
Bastra surrounded hy woods in which grow 
the best dates in the world.”--J/mro i\)lo, 
Bk. i. eh. 6. 

c. 1,580.— “Balsara. altrimente detta 
Bassora, e una citta })ost<t neir Arabia, la 
(piale al presente e signcjreggiata dal Tiireo 
. . . e eitta di gran negocio di spetiaric, di 
<lroghc, e altre mertu elu* ueiigono di Ormus ; 
t‘ ahondante di dattoli, risi, egraiii.”— BaKn, 
f. 32/. 

(1598.—“The town of Balsora ; also 
Bassora.” — Lin,'i<hofro, Hak. Roc. i. 45.] 
1671.— 

“ From Atropatia and the neighbouring 
plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 

Of Susiana to Balsara’s Haven. . .” 

/\iradi.'>c Regained, iii. 

1747.—“He (the Brest, of Bombay) further 
advi.scs us that they have wrote our Honble. 
Masters of the lioss of Matlrass by way of 
Bussero, the 7th of November.” -Ft. R7. 
Datid a^oniin., 8th January 1746-7. MS. in 
India Otiiec. 

[Also see CONGO.] 

BALTY, s. H. bdlll, ‘a bucket,’ 
[which Platts vmy im]>rol)ahly cou- 
nects with Skt. vari^ ‘water’], i.s tlie 
Port, balde. 

BALWAR, s. This is tlie native 
servant’s form of ‘liarher,’ shaped hy 
the ‘striving after meaning’ as bdlwdr^ 
for hdlwdld, ix. ‘ca])i]lariu.s,’ ‘hair-man.’ 
It often takes the further form bal-bUT, 
another factitious liylirid, sliaped hy 
P. bf/rldan^ ‘to cut,’ (piasi ‘hair-cutter.’ 
I But though now obsolete, there was 
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also (see both Menimhi and Vullers s.v.) 
a Persian word hdrbdr^ for a barber or 
surgeon, from which came tliis Turkish 
term “ Le i^er6er-bachi, ([ui fait la barbe 
au Pacha,” which we find (c. 1674) in 
the Appendix to the journal of Antoine 
Gallana, piibd. at Paris, 1881 (ii. 190). 
It looks as if this must have been an 
early loan from Europe. 

BAMBOO, s. A])}>lied to many 
gigantic grasses, of which Barnbum 
arundinacea and B. vulgaris are the 
most commonly cultivat(‘-d ; but there 
are many other species of the same 
and allied genera in use ; natives of 
tropical Asia, Afric-a, and America. 
This word, one of the commonest in 
Anglo-Indian daily use, and thoroughly 
naturalised in English, is of excieedingly 
obscure origin. According to Wilson 
it is Canarese bdnhu [or as tlie Madras 
Adrnin. Man. {Gloss, s.v.) writes it, 
hombu.) which is said to be onoma- 
topaeic from the crackling and ex¬ 
plosions when they burn”]. Marsdeii 
inserts it in his dictionary as good 
Malay. Crawfurd s^iys it is certainly 
used on the west coast of Sumatra as 
a natiye word, but that it is elsew^here 
unknown to the Malay languages. The 
usual Malay word is hululi. He thinks 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
Canara. But there is evidence enough 
of its familiarity among the Portuguese 
before the end of the 16th century to 
indicate the probability that we adopted 
the word, like so many others, through 
them. We believe that the correct 
Canarese word is bariwu. In the 16th 
century the form in the Conc^n ajijiears 
to have been mambu^ or at least it 
was so represented by the Portuguese. 
Rurnphius seems to suggest a (|uaint 
onomatopoeia: “ vehementissimos edunt 
ictus et sonitus, quum incendio coin- 
buruntur, quando notum ejus nomen 
Bdmbuj Bambuj facile exauditur.”— 
(Herb. A mb. iv. 17.) [Mr. Skeat 
writes ; “ Although buluh is the stan¬ 
dard Malay, and bambu apparently 
introduced, I think bambu is the form 
used in the low Javanese vernacular, 
which is quite a different language 
from high Javanese. Eviui in low 
Javanese, however, it may be a bor¬ 
rowed word. It looks curiously like 
a trade corruption of the common 
Malay word samamhu^ which means 


the well-known ‘Malacca c^ne,^ both 
the bamboo and the Malacca cane 
being articles of export. Klinkert 
says that the samamhn is a kind of 
rattan, which was used as a walking- 
stick, and which W'as called the Malacca 
cane by the, English. This Malacca 
cane and the rattan ‘bamboo c^ine^ 
referred to by Sir H. Yule must surely 
be identical. The fuller Malay name 
is actually rotim sainamba, which i.s 
given as the e(piivalent of Calamus 
Scipionum, Lour, bv Mr. Ridley in his 
Plant List (J.R.A.S., July 1897).] 

The term ajjplied to tdbdshir (Taba- 
sheer), a siliceous concretion in the 
bamboo, in our first quotation seems 
to show that bambu or mambu was 
one of the words which the Portuguese 
inherited from an earli(*r use by Persian 
or Aral) traders. But we have not 
been successful in finding other proof 
of this. With referencH‘ to sakkar- 
mambu Ritter says : “ That tliis drug 
(Tabashir)., as a product of the bamlioo- 
cane, is to this day known in India by 
the name of Harar Mambu is a thing 
which no one needs to be told ” (ix. 834). 
But in fact the name seems now entirely 
unknowui. 

It is jKxssible that the (tanarese w’ord 
is a v(u-nac,ular corruption, or deAadop- 
ment, of the 8kt. van.^a [or va7nhhn\ 
from the former of which comes the 
H. ham. Bamboo does not occu]‘, so 
far as we can find, in any of the earlier 
16th-century books, w hich enqiloy canna 
or the like. 

In England the term bamboo-cane 
is habitually a])])lied to a kin<l of 
walking-stick, which is formed not 
from any bamboo but from a species 
of rattan. It may be noted that some 
30 to 35 years ago there existed along 
the high road between Putney Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
bamboos of considerable extent; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
f>f the present writers. 

1563.—“The people from whom it (/a/Vi- 
.sJdr) is got call it /tarar-mambuzil .... 
because the canes of that plant are called 
by the Indiana mambu.” — Garc/iu^ f. 194. 

1578.—“Some of these (canes), especially 
in Malabar, are found so large that the 
peojile make use of thorn as boats {mifnir- 
raciont's) not opening them out, but cutting 
one of the canes right acro.ss and using the 
natural knots to stop the ends, and so a 
couple of naked blacks go upon it . . . each 
of them at his own end of the mambu [in 
orig. md5w] (so they call it), being provided 
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with two paddles, one in each hand .... 
and 80 upon a cane of this kind the folk 
pass across, and sitting with their legs 
clinging naked.”— Acoata, TractadOf 296. 

Again: 

“. . . and many people on that river 
(of Cranganor) make use of these canes in 
place of boats, to be safe from the numerous 
C’nxjodiles or Caymoin* (as they call theTn) 
which are in the river (which are in fact 
great and ferocious lizards)” \kiqarto»\ — 
Ibid. 2^1. 

These j)assages are curious as explaining, 
if they hardly justify, (-tesias, in what we 
have regarded as one of his greatest bounces, 
viz. his story of Indian canes big enough to 
be used as boats. 

ir)86.— “All the houses are made of canes, 
which they call Bambos, and bee covered 
with ^iTivNQ.”—Fitch, in Jhd f. ii. 391. 

1598.—“. . . a thicke reede as big tis .a 
man’s legge, which is called Bambus.”— 
/.insrhoten, ,56 ; [Hak. ISoc. i. 195 j. 

1608.— “ lava inultas producit arundines 
grossas, qiias Manbu vocant.”--/Vo/m Pars 
Jtin. Nmahs in Ptdiafu (Houtman’s 
I’ljyagc), p. 36. 

0 . 1610. — “ bes Portugais et les Indions no 
He seruent point d’aiitres bastons pour porter 
leurs palampiins on litieres. Us I’appellent 
partout Bambou.” — Pi/i'anl, i. 237 ; [Hak. 
Hoc. i. 329 j. 

1615.—“Thest) two kings (of (!ainl)oja and 
Siam) have ncyther Horses, nor any fiery 
Instruments; bub make use only of bowes, 
and a certaine kind of pike, made of a 
kiKJttie wood like Canes, called Bambuc, 
which is exceeding strong, though pliant 
and supple for vse.”— l)e Monfart, 33. 

1621.—“These Forts will better ap})eare 
by the Draught thereof, herewith sent to 
your Worships, inclosed in a Bamboo.” — 
Letter in Purchas, i, 699. 

1623.— “ Among the other trees there was 
an immense quantity of bambil, f>r very 
large Indian canes, and all clothed and 
covered with pretty green foliage that went 
creeping up them.”— 1\ della Valle, ii. 640 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 220J. 

c. 1666.—“Cette machine est suspendue 5 
une longue barre que Ton appclle Pambou.” 
— Thnrnot, v. 162. (This spoiling recurs 
throughout a chapter describing palaiikins, 
though elsewhere the traveller writes 
Itambou.) 

1673.—“A Bambo, which is a long hollow 
enne.”— Fryer, 34. 

1727.—“The City (Ava) tho’ great and 
populous, is only built of Bambou canes.” 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 47. 

1855.—“When I speak of baml)oo huts, 
1 mean to say that ix)st and walls, wall- 
plates and rafters, floor and thatch and the 
withes that bind them, are all of bamboo. 
In fact it might almost be said that among 
the Indo-Chinese nations the staff of life is 
a Bamboo. Scaffolding and ladders, land¬ 
ing-jetties, fishing apparatus, irrigation- 
wheels and scoops, oars, masts and yards, 


spears and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, 
bow-string and quiver, oil-cans, water-stoups 
and cooking-pots, pipc-sticks, conduits, 
clothes-boxes, pan - boxes, dinner - trays, 
pickles, preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, paper, these are but a few 
of the articles that are made from the 
bamboo.”-— Yule, Alisslori to Ara, p. 153. 
To these may be added, from a cursory 
inH}>ection of a collection in one of the 
museums at Kew, combs, mugs, sun-blinds, 
cages, grotes(pic carvings, brushes, fans, 
shirts, sails, tcajiots, pipes and harps. 

BaiuLooH arc . Hninctiincs popularly 
li.stiiiguisliod (after a native idiom) 
a.s male and fmnale ; the latter em¬ 
bracing all the* common sjiecics with 
hollow stems, the former title being 
ap]»lied to a certain kind (in fact, a sp. 
of a distinct genus, llendroralarmcs 
strict as), wliich has a solid or nearly 
solid core, and is much used for 
hludgeons (see LATTEE) and spear- 
shafts. It IS remarkal)le that this 
]>o])ular distinction hy sex was known 
to (h.esias (c. B.c. 400) who says that 
tlie Indian reeds were divided into 
male and female, the male having no 

ivT^pibvyv. 

One of the ])respnt writers has seen 
(and partaken of) ]‘ic(‘ cooked in ajoint 
of bamboo, among the Kbyetis, a bill- 
leople of Arakaii. And Mr Mark- 
lam mentions the same. ])ractice aa 
prevalent amoug tin* Cbunchos and 
siivage aborigines on t3ie eastern slope's 
of the Andes {J. li. Ueog. Sor. xxv. 
155). An endeavour was made in 
Pegu in 1855 to ])rocure the largest 
obtainal'le bamboo. It was a little 
over 10 indies in diameter. But 
(dusius states that be liad seen two 
great specime'iis in the University at 
ijeyden, 30 feet long and from 14 to 16 
indies in diameter. And E, Haeckel, 
in his Visit to Ceylon (1882), speaks 
of bamboo-stems at Perideiiia, “each 
from a foot to two feet thick. 
We can obtain no corroboration of 
anything approaching 2 feet.—[See 
Gray’s note on Pyrard, Hak. Soc. 
i. 330.] 

BAMO, n.p. Bunn. Blia,-maw, Shan 
Manmawj in Cdiinese Sin-Kai, ‘New¬ 
market.’ A town on the upper 
Irawadi, where one of tlie chief routes 
from China abuts on that river ; re- 

f irded as tlie early home of the 
arens. [{McMahm, Karens of the 
Golden Cher., 103.)] The old Shan 
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town of Banio was on the Tapeng R., 
about 20 m. east of the Ira wadi, and 
it is supposed that the English factory 
alluded to in the (piotations was there. 

[1684. —“A Settlement at Bammoo upon 
the confines of China.”— Pringle^ Madras 
Cons., hi. 102.] 

1759.—“This branch seems formerly to 
have been driven from the Establishment at 
Praminoo." — Dalryvijile, Or. Pep., i. 111. 

BANANA, s. The fruit of Musa 
paradisaica, and M. sapientum of 
Linnaeus, but now reduced to one 
.species under tlu; latter name by R. 
Brown. This word is not used in 
India, though one hears it in the 
Straits Settlements. The word itself 
is said by De Orta to liave come from 
Guinea ; so also Pigafetta (see below). 
The matter will be more conveniently 
treated under PLANTAIN. Prof. 
Robertson Smith points out that the 
coincidence of this name with the Ar. 
bamin^ ‘lingers or toes,’ and banana., ‘a 
.single finger or toe,’ can hardly be 
accidental. The fruit, as we learn 
from Mukaddasi, grew in Palestine 
before the Crusades ; and that it is 
known in literature only as mauz 
would not prove that the fruit was 
not somewhere j)o])ular]y known as 
‘fingers.’ It is ]H)ssil)le that the 
Arabs, througli whom ])rubably the 
fruit found its way to W. Africa, 
may have transmittex) with it a name 
like this ; though liistorical evidence 
is still to seek. [Mr. Skeat writes: 
“It is curious that in Norwegian and 
Danish (and I believe in Swedish), 
the exact Malay word pUang, which 
is unknown in England, is used. 
Prof. Skexit thinks this may be be¬ 
cause we had adojited the word banana 
before the word pisang was brought 
to Europe at all.”] 

1563.—“The Arab calls these musa or 
amusa: there are chapters on the subject 
in Avicenna and Serapion, and they call 
them by this name, as does Rasi.s also. 
Moreover, in Guinea they have these figs, 
and call them bananas.”— (7arci«, 93c. 

1598.—“Other fruit-^ there are termed 
Banana, which we think to be the Museji 
of Egypt and Roria . . . but hero they 
cut them yearly, to the end they may bear 
the better.”—Tr. of Pigafetta.^ Congo, in 
Harleian Coll. ii. 553 (also in Pnrehas, 
ii. 1008.) 

c. 1610.—“Des hiriiies (marginal rubric 
Bannanes) que les Portugais ap|>ellent figues 
dTnde, and aur Maldives Qaella.”—Pyrard 
de Laval, i. 85; [Hak. Soc. i. 113]. " Thu 


Maidive word is here the same as H. Md 
(Skt. kadala). 

1673. — “Bonanoes, which are a sort of 
Plantain, though loss, yet much more 
grateful.”— Fryer, 40. 

1686.—“The Bonano tree is exactly like 
the Plantain for shape and lagness, not 
easily distingui.shable from it but by the 
Fruit, which is a great deal smaller.”— 
Dampier, i. 316. 

BANCHOOT, BETEECHOOT, ss. 

Terms of abuse, which we should 
hesitate to print if their odious mean¬ 
ing were not obscure “ to the general.” 
If it were known to the Englishmen 
who sometimes use the words, we 
l)elieve there are few who would not 
shrink from such l)rutality. Some¬ 
what similar in character seem tlie 
words which Saul in his rage flings 
at his noble son (1 Sam. xx. 30). 

1638.—“L’on nous monstra il vne demy 
lieiio de la villc vn .sepulchre, qu’ils appellent 
Bety-chuit, c’e.st a dire la vergogne de la 
tille diiQowvcrio.” —Mandehlo, Pans, 1659, 
142. See also ValetUijn, iv. 157. 

There is a hand.some tomb and 
mos(pie to the N. of Ahmedabad, 
erected by Hajji Malik Baha-ud-dln, 
a wazir oif Sultan Mohammed Bigara, 
in memory of his wife Blhl Achid or 
Achhilt; and probably the vih; story 
to which the 17th-century travellers 
refer is founded only on a vulgar 
mi.srepre.sentation of this naim*.. 

1648.—“Bety-chuit; dat is (onder eer- 
bredinge ge.yproocken) in on.se tale te seggen, 
u Dochtors Bchaomelheyt.”—Paa Twist, 16. 

1792.—“The officer (of ’’I’ippoo’.s troop.s) 
who led, on being challenged in Moors 
answered {Agari rpie log^ie), ‘We belong to 
the advance ’—the title of Lally’s brigade, 
suppo.sing the people he .saw to be their own 
‘Europeans, whose uniform also i.s red ; but 
.soon di.scovering his mi.stake the com¬ 
mandant called out (Fn'inghy Banchoot! — 
rhelow) ‘ they are the ra.scally English ! 
Make off’; in which he .set the corps a 
ready example.”— iJirom's NaiTatire, 14/. 

BANCOCK, n.p. The modern 
capital of Siam, in'ope.rly Bang-kok; .see 
explanation by Bp. Palle.gcix in ([nota¬ 
tion. It had been the site of forts 
erected on tlie ascent of the Menam 
to the old capiUil Ayutliia, by Constan¬ 
tine Phaulcon in 1675 ; here the 
modern city was esUblished as the 
seat of government in 1767, after the 
capture of Ayuthia (see JUDEA) by the 
Burmese in that year. It is uncertain 
if the first quotation refer to Bancock. 
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1562.—“. . . and Bamplacot, which 
stands at the mouth of the Menam.”— 
BarroSy i. ix. 1. 

1611.—“They had arrived in the Road of 
^Sifam the fifteenth of August, and cast 
Anchor at three fathome high water. . . . 
The Towne lycth sotrlc thirtie leagues v]) 
along the Riuer, whither they sent newes 
of their arrivall. The Sabander (see SHAH- 
BUNDER) and the Governor of Mancock 
(a place scituated by the Riuer), came backe 
with the Messengers to receiue his Majesties 
T^etters, but chiefly for the presents ex¬ 
pected.”— P. WillaimKon Florlsy in J^urrhus^ 
i. ,‘121. 

1727.—The Shi{) arrived at Bencock, a 
('astle about half-way up, where it is cus¬ 
tomary for all Shi})s to jnit their Guns 
aslu)re.”—.1. IhimKion^ i bbd. 

1850.('ivitas regia tria habctnomina: 

. . . ban mdhlkj per contractionem Bangkdk, 
})agiis oleastrorum, est nomen prirnitivum 
(juod hodie etiam vulgo usur}>atur.”— 
/‘((.//f-goix, (train. Ltnguax Thai., Bangkok, 
1850,'p. 167. 

BANDANNA, s. Tliis term is 
properly applied to the rich yellow 
or red silk hai)dk(Tchief, with diamond 
spots left white hy ])res.sure applied 
t.o prevent their receiving the dye. 
The etymology may lie gatliered from 
Shakespear’s Diet., which gives 
ilhnfi: 1. A mode of dyeing in which 
the cloth is lied in diffenmt ])ia(‘es, 
to })revent the ])arts tied from receiv¬ 
ing the dye ; ... 3. A kind of silk 
(doth” A cla.ss or caste in Onzerat 
who do this kind of ])re]*aration for 
dyeing are called Bandhdrd {Drum- j 
mond). [Such handkercdiiefs are known | 
in S. India as Pulicat handkerchiefs, j 
(doth dyed in this way is in Upper 
India known as Chunrl, A full ac¬ 
count of the proc.e.ss will he found in 
Journ. Ind. Arty ii. 63, and S. M. 
Hadi’a Mon. on Dyes and Dyeiwfy 
ji. 35.] 

c. 1590. — “His Majesty improved this 
department in four w’ays. . . . Third!if, in 
stuffs as . . . B^ndhiiiiii, CJdunt, Alduih." 
— A\n, i. 91. 

1752.—“The Co.s.sembazar merchants 
having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taflfa- 
ties, ordinary bandannoes, and chappas.”— 
Til Long, 31. 

1813.— “Bandannoes. . . 800.”— MUhum. 
(List of Bengal Piece-goods, and no. to the 
ton), ii. 221. 

1848.—“Mr Scape, lately admitted part¬ 
ner into the great Calcutta House of Fogle, 
Fake, and Cracksman . . . taking Fake’s 
place, who retired to a princely Park in 
Sussex (the Fogles have long been out of 
the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be 
raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna), 


. . . two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public into 
misery and ruin.”— Vanity Pair, ii. ch. 25. 

1866.—“‘Of course, said Toogood, 
wiping his (‘yes with a large red bandana 
handkerchief, ‘ Hy .all means, come along, 
Major.’ The major had turned his face 
away, and he .also was weeping.”— Last 
(jhroniclc of Bars/f, ii. 362. 

1875.—-“In Calcutta Tariff Valuations: 

‘ Thece goods silk: Bandanah Choppahs, 
per i)iece of 7 handkerchiefs . . . score . . . 
115 /G.” 

BANDABEE, S. Main*. Bhandarly 
the iiamt* of Iht^ Cris1,(* or occupation. 
It is apjdital at P>oml»ay to the class 
of ])t‘oph* (of a low casti*) who tend 
the coco-jialm gardens in tlic island, 
and draw toddy, and who at one time 
fornuMl a local militia. [It. has no 
con mat ion with tin* more common 
lihdnddri, ‘a treasun'r or stor(*keej)er.’] 

1.548.—“. . . . certain duti(‘s collected 
from the bandarys who draw the toddy 
{snra) from tlm aldeas, . . —S. Jintrlho, 

Ton,ho, 203. 

1611. — “The peo])le . . . arc all (Chris¬ 
tians, or at least the greater part of them 
consisting of rirtr/^ans, carjumters, chiudaris 
(this word is manifestly a mistranscription of 
bandaris), whose business is to gather nuts 
from the coco-})alins, and roramhis (see 
KOONBEE) who till the ground. . . 
Horarro, d/N. 

1673. — “The President ... if he go 
abroad, the Bandarines and Moor,', under 
two Standards march before him.” -Fryrr, 
68 . 

,, “. . . besides 60 H'ield-pioces ready 

in their Carri.age.s upon occasion to attend 
the Militia and Bandarines.” 66. 

c. 1760. — “There is also on the island kei)t 
U]) a sort of militia, composed of the land- 
tiller.s, and bandarees, whose living depends 
chiefly oil the cultivation of the coco nut 
trees.”— (L'osr, i. 46. 

1808. . . whilst on the Brab trees the 

cast of Bhundarees paid a due for extract¬ 
ing the licpior.”— /iomhay lif-gnlation, i. of 
1808, sect. vi. para. 2. 

1810. — “Her husband came home, laden 
with toddy for distilling. He is a bandaii 
or toddy-gatherer.”— \faria ttrahim, 26. 

c. 1836,—“Of the Bhundarees the mo.st 
remarkable u.sage is their fondness for a 
peculiar .species of long trumpet, called 
Jili<mga/rr, which, ever since the dominion 
of the Hortugne.se, they have had the privi¬ 
lege of carrying and blowung on certain 
Stiite occasions.”— Ii. Marphi/, in Tr. Bo. 
(leog. So,', i. 131. 

1883.—“We have received a letter from 
one of the large Bhundaixies in the city, 
pointing out that the tax on toddy trees is 
now Rs. 18 (? Rs. 1, 8 iis.) per tapped toddy 
tree per annum, whereas in 1872 it was only 
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Be. J j)er tree; . , . be urges that the Bom 
bay toddy-drawers are entitled to the privi¬ 
lege of practising their trade free of license, 
in consideration of the military services 
rendered by their ancestors in garrisoning 
Bombay town and island, when the Dutch 
fleet advanced towards it in 1670 .”—Times of 
India (J/av7), July 17th. 

BANDEJAH, fi. Port, handeja^ ‘a 
salver,’ ‘a tray to put presents on.’ 
We have seen the word used only in 
tlie following pas.siigt^s :— 

1621.—“We and the Hollanders went to 
vizet Semi Dono, and we carid hyrn a bottell 
of stnujg water, and an other of Spanish 
wine, with a great box (or bandeja) of sweet 
bread .”—Coekss Diary, ii. 143. 

[1717.-- “Keccived the Dliirmaund (see 
FIRMAUN) from ('aptiiin Boddam in a 
bandaye couored with a rich piece of Atla.ss 
(see ATLAS).” — Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. 
ii. ccclx.] 

1747.—“Making a small C'ott (see COT) 
and a rattan Bandijas for the Nabob .... 
(Pagodas) 4: 32; 21.”—vlrrh Kx'pevses at 
Fort iSt. Dadd, Jany,, MS, Recoids in Didta 
Office. 

c. 1760.— {Bde() in large companies is 
brought in ready Tiiade up on Japan chargers, 
w’hich they call from the Portuguese name, 
Bandejahe, something like our tea-boards.” 

— (iroHc, i. 237. 

1766.— “To Monurbgd Dowla Nabob— 

R. A. r. 

1 l^air IMstols 21G 0 0 

2 ( 'hina Bandazes 172 12 9” 

— Do7'd Cl ire's Diirhir Charge.s, in Long, 433. 
Bandeja appears in the Manilla Vocahdar 

of Blumentritt as used there for the i)resent 
of cakes and sweetmeats, tastefully packed 
in an elegant ba-.sket, and sent to the priest, 
from the wedding feast.* It corre.sponda 
therefore to the Indian dCiJi (see DOLLx ). 

BANDEL, 11.p. The name of the 
old Portugue.se settlement in Bengal 
about a mile above Hoogly, where there 
.still exists a monastery, said to he the 
oldest chui'ch in Bengal (see Imj). 
Gazeteer). The name is a Port, corrup¬ 
tion of bandar, ‘ the wharf ’; and in 
this shape the word was aj)plied among 
Uie Portuguese to a variety of places. 
Thus in Correa, under 1641-42, we 
find mention of a port in the Bed 
Swi, ne^r the inoutn, called Bandel 
do.s‘ Malemois (‘ of the Pilots ’). Chitta¬ 
gong is callea Bandel de Ohatigao {e.g. 
in Bocarro, p. 444), corresponding to 
Bandar Chdtgdm in the Autohiog. of 
Jahangir {Elliot, vi. 326). [In the 
Diary of Sir T. Roe (see below) it is 
applied to Gombroon], and in the 
following passage the original no doubt 
Tims Bandar’i-Jtlughll or Hugll-Banda/r. 


[1616 .—“To this Purpose took BsUldell 
theyr foort on the Mayne.”— Sir T. Hoe, 
Hak. Soc. i. 129.J 

1631.—. . the.se Europeans increased 
in number, and erected large substantial 
buildings, which they fortified with cannons, 
muskets,'and other implements of war. In 
due course a considerable jdace grew up, 
which was known hy the name of Port of 
Hflgll.”- 'Ahdvf Baviul, in Elliot, vii. 32. 

1753.— “. . . les dtabJissements fornh^s 
pour a.ssurer lour commerce sont situAs sur 
les lK)rds de cetto riviere. Colui dos Portu- 
gais, qu’ils ont appel^ Bandel, en adt)phint 
le termo Persan de Hendtn-, (pii signifie port, 
est aujourd’hiii reduit k peu de cho.so . . et 
il e.st pros<|ue (;ontigu a Ugli en remontant.” 

■— D' Anri He, Eela.irrissenims, p. 64. 

1782.—“There are five European factories 
within the space of 20 miles, on the opposite 
banks of the river (ranges in Bengal ; 
JloughJy, (jr Bandell, the Portuguese Presi¬ 
dency ; Chinsura, the Dutch ; (Ihanderna- 
gore, the French ; Hiram])ore, the Danish ; 
and Calcutta, the English.”- Pr/rf>’.s' Oltserea- 
(tons, &c., p, 51. in /*rars Tracts, i. 

BANDICOOT, .s. dorr, from the 
Telegu pandi-koJekv, lit. ‘])ig-rat.’ 
The name ]ia.s .s])read all over India, 
as ap]died to the great rat called hy 
natnrali.sts Mas 7ii(il(iharicus (Shaw), 
Muh yitfanfeas (Hardwicke), Mus handi- 
cota (Bechstein), [A'rsorm bandicMa 
(Blanford, ]>. 425)]. Tlu‘ word i.s 
now used also in Queensland, [and 
i.s the origin of the name of the 
famoii.s Bendigo gold-field (3 ser. N. dh Q. 
ix. 97)]. 

c. 1330.—“In Lesser India there be some 
rats as big us foxes, and venonjou.s ejfceed- 
ingly.”— Friar Jordanns, Hak. Soc. 29. 

c. 1343.—“They imprison in the dun¬ 
geons (of Dwaigir, i.e. Daulatabad) those 
who have been guilty of great crime.s. There 
are in those dungeons enormous rats, bigger 
than cats. Tn fact, these latter animals run 
away from them, and can’t stand against 
them, for they would got the worst of it. 
Ho they are only caught by stratagem. I 
have seen these rats at Dwaigir, and much 
amazed I was ! ”—Jbn Batuta, iv, 47. 

Fryer seems to exaggerate worse than 
the Moor: 

1673.—“For Vermin, the strongest huge 
Ral^ as big as our Pfigs, which burrow under 
the Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry. 116. 

The following surprisingly confounds 
two entirely different animals : 

1789.—“The Bandicoot, or musk rat, i .1 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive smell than any^i^ else.” 
-Munro, Narrative, 32. See MnSK>BAT. 
[1828.—“They be called Brandy-oatea.’* 
-—Dr. Sporting Mag. i. 128.] 
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1879. “-“J shall never forget my first 
night here (on the Cocos Islands). As soon 
as the Sun had gone down, and the moon 
risen, thousands upon thousands of rats, in 
size e<|ual to a bandicoot, appeared.”— 
PoUok, Sport in B. Burvuih, &c., ii. 14. 

1880. —“ITiey (wild dogs in Queensland) 
hunted Kangaroo when in numbers .... 
but usually preferred smaller and more 
easily obtained prey, as rats, bandicoots, 
and ‘possums,’'— Blackwood's Mag.^ Jan., 
p. 65. 

[1880,—“In England the Collector is to 
bo found riding at anchor in the Bandicoot 
(!1uVj, Ahericfh-Mackav, Twenty-one Days. 
87.] 

BANDIGOY, s. Tlie colbxiuial 

name in S. India of the fruit of 
Hibiscus esruUnfm; Tamil vendai-khai, 
i.e. unripe fruit of th{' vetjdai, called 
in H. hhendi. See BENDY. 

BANDO ! II. imperative hmidho, 
‘tie (U‘ niMke fast.’ “This and j^rob- 
ahly other Indian words Inive been 
naturalised in the docks on tlie Tliame.s 
fn*.(]nent-ed liy Lascar crews. 1 liave 
lieai’d a London lighter-man, in the 
Victoria Docks, throw a ro])e ashore 
to another Londoner, calling out, 
Bando ! ”— {M. - Gcm . Kmtiugt.) 

BANDY, s. A carriage, bullock- 
carriage, buggy, or cart. This word 
is u.sual ii) both tin* S. and W. Presi¬ 
dencies, but is unknown in Bengal, 
and in the N.W.P. It is the Tamil 
vandi, Telug. bdijidi, ‘a cart or veliicle.’ 
The wan'd, as hendt, is also used in 
Java. [Mr Skeat write.s—“ Klinkert 
lias Mai. hc7idi^ ‘a chai.se or caleche,’ 
but I have not heard the wmi'd in 
.standard Malay, though (liffcu'd and 
Swa*tt. have htudu, ‘a kind of sedan- 
chair carried by men,’ and the com¬ 
moner wtird tandu ‘a sedan-chair or 
litter,’which 1 have heard in Selangor. 
Wilkinson says that kercta (i.e. kreta 
bendi) is u.sed to signify any twu- 
w’heeled vehicle in Johor.” ^ 

1791.- “To bo sold, an elegant now and 
fashionable Bandy, with copper panels, lined 
with Morocco leather.”— Madras Couri^'y 
29th Sept. 

1800.“ “No wheel-carriages can be ii.sod 
in Canara, not oven a buffalo-bandy.' — 
Letter of Sir T. Munro., in Life, i. 243. 

1810.—“ None but open carriages are ii.sed 
in CJeylon ; we therefore went in bandies, or, 
in plain Engli.sh, gigs."—Maria Graham, 88. 

1826i—“Those persons who have not 
European coachmen have the horses of their 
. , . ‘bandies’ or gigs, led by these men. 


. . . Gigs and hackerio.s all go here (in 
Ceylon) by the name of bandg." — HeJtc'r 
(od. 1844), ii. 152. 

1829.— “ A mighty solemn old man, seated 
in an open bundy (read handy) (as a gig with 
a head that has an opening behind Is called) 
at Madras,” - Mon. of Col. Mountain, 2nd 
ed. 84. 

1860. —“Bullock bandies, covered with 
cajans met u.s.”— TennoU's Ceylon, ii. 146. 

1862.—“At (bimbab)re I bought a bandy 
or country cart of the simplest construction.” 

- Marliuun's Ptru and India, 393. 

BANO, BHANG, s. H. bhang, the 
dried leuve.s and small .stalks of hemp 
(?'.c. Cannabis inddeu), used to cause 
iutoxication, (utlier by smoking, or 
when eaten mixed uj) into a sweetmeiit 
(.see MAJOON). Hashish of the Arabs 
is .sub.stantially tlie .Srime ; Birdwood 
.says it “coii.sists of tlie tender tops 
of the })lants after flowering.” [Bhang 
is u.snally derived from Skt. bhanga, 
‘breaking,’ lait Burton derives Both 
it and the Ar. banj from the old Coptic 
Nibanj, “meaning a preparation of 
liemj) ; and here it is easy to recognise 
tlie llomeric Nrpeyithe." 

“On the other hand, not a few apply tho 
word to the henbane {hyosryamvs niger) so 
much used in medijcval Kuro}>e. The Kiimils 
evidently means henbane, (listinguishing it 
from Hashish u/AuniytvA, ‘ rascal’s gras.c,’ i.e. 
the herb Pantagrueliou. . . The u.so of Bhang 
doubtless dates from the dawn of civilisation, 
wbo.se earliest social })leasiire.s would be in- 
ebriants. Herodotus (iv. c. 75) show.s the 
Scythians burning the seeds (loaves and 
caihsalc.M) in worship and Injcoming drunk 
upon tlui fumes, as do t he S. Afrit;an Bush¬ 
men of the j>re.sent day.”— {Arab. iSights, 
i. 65.)1 

— “I'he great Sultan Badur told 
Martini Atfoiizo dc Souza, for whom he had 
a great liking, and to whom he told all his 
.secrets, that when in the night ho had a 
de.sirc to vi.sit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all he had 
to do was to eat a little bangue. . . — 

Garcia, f. 2t‘>, 

If, 78 . —“ Banglie is a plant resembling 
hemj), or the Cannabis of the Latins . . . 
the Arabs call this Bangue ^ Axis'" (i.e. 
Ha.shi.sh).—(/. Acosta, 360-61. 

]598.—“They have .... also many kinds 
of Drogues, as Amfion, or Opium, Camfora, 
Bangue and Sandall Wood.”-— Linschoten, 
19; [Hak. Soc. i. 61 ; also see ii. 115]. 

1006.—“O mais do t6i>o estava cheo do 
bangue.” — Gmivea, 93. 

1638.—“ II se fit apporter vn petit cabinet 
d’or .... dont il tira deux layettes, et prit 
dans I’vne de Voffion, ou opium, ot dans 
I’autre du bengfi, <iui est vne certaine drogue 
ou poudro, dont ils se senient pour s'exciter k 
la luxure.”— Mandelslo, Paris, 1669, 150. 
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1685.—“ I have two sorts of the Bangue, 
which were sent from two several places of 
the East Indies ; they both differ much from 
our Hemp, although they seem to differ 
most as to their maf^nitude.”— J)r. liatis 
to Mr. Ray, in Rays CorrrsjHjJidr.nrr, 
1848, p. 160. 

1673. -“Bang (a })leasant intoxicating 
Seed mixed with Milk). . . .” -Fryrr, 91. 

1711. — “Bang has likewise its Vertues 
attributed to it ; for being used as Tea, it 
inebriates, or exhilarates them according to 
the Quantity they take.”- Lochyrr, 61. 

17‘27. “Before they engage in a Fight, 
they drink Bang, which is made of a Seed 
like Hemp-sood, that has an intoxicating 
Quality.”— A. llaini/to)), i. 131. 

1763. — “ M ()st of the trooj)s, as is customary 
during the agitations of this festival, had 
oaten plentifully of bang. . . — Ormr, 

i. 194. 

1784. . . it does not apjiear tliat the 

nse of bank, an intoxicating weed which 
rescmliles the heui]i (»f Europe, ... is 
considered even by the most rigid (Hindoo) 
a breach of the law,”—(/. J^orstrr, ./otirnry. 
ed. 1808, ii. 291. 

1789. — “A shofiof Bang may be kept with 
a capibil of no more than tw'o shillings, or 
one rupee. 11 is only some mats stretched 
under some trc'c, where the Baufjrras of tlu‘ 
town, that is, the vilest of mankind, assemble 
to drink Bang.” —Note on Seir Mutaqlann, 
iii. 308. 

1868.— 

“ The Hemp—with which we used to hang 

Our prison pets, yon felon gang,— 

In Eastern climes produces Bang, 

Esteemed a drug divine. 

As Hashish dressed, its magic jiowers 

(’an lap us in Klysian bowsers ; 

But sweeter far our social hours, 

(3’cr a tlask of rosy wine.” 

Lord Ntares. 

BANGED —is also used as a ])art.i- 
ciple, for ‘stiuuilaled by bniig,’ c.g. 

banged ii]) to tlie eyes.” 

BANGLE, s. H, hangrl or bangri. 
The original word ])rop(;rly inean.s a 
ring of coloured glass worn on the 
wrist by wonuui ; [the rlmrl of N. 
India ;] but bangle is applied to any 
native ring-bracelet, aiul also to an 
anklet or ring of any kind worn on 
the ankle or leg. Indian silver bangles 
on the wrist have recently come into 
common use among English girls. 

1803.—“To the nitwahl he gave a heavy 
pair of gold bangles, of which he consider¬ 
ably enhanced the value by putting them on 
his 'wri.sts with his own hands.”—Journal of 
Sir J. Nicholls, in note to Wellington De¬ 
spatches, od. 1837, ii. 373. 

1809.— “Bangles, or bracelets.”— Maria 
Graham, 13. 


1810.—“Some wear ... a stout silver 
ornament of the ring kind, called a bangle, 
or karrah [I-um] on either wrist.”— Willkun- 
son, V. M. i.’305. 

1826.—“ I am paid with the silver bangles 
of rny enemy, ami his cash to boot.”-— Ran- 
durang Harl, 27 ; [ed. 1873, i. 36J. 

1873.—“Year after year he found .some 
excuse for coming up to Sirmoofi—now a 
])r()po.sal for a tax on bangles, now a scheme 
for a new mode of Hindustani prominciati<ui. ” 
—The True Reformer, i. 24. 

BANGUN, s.—Set‘ BRINJAUL. 

BANGUB, S. Hind, hangar. lu 
U]>per India this u.iTue is given to 
tlu^ higher ])arts of tlie jdain country 
on which the towns stand—the older 
alluvium—in contradistinction to tbe 
khadar [EHiadir] or lowau’ alluvium im- 
mt‘diately bordiudiig tin; gr(‘at rivau’s, 
and forming tlie limit, of their inuiula- 
t ion and modern divagations ; the 
kJafdar ha\ing Ix'en cut out. from the 
b<ftigar]>y tlu^ river. Medlic.ott s}»ells 
bhdugar {Man. of Geol. of India, i. 404). 

BANGY, BANGHY, vYc. s. H. ha- 
harigt, Mahr. baiigi; Skt. rikaiigamd, 
and vihaiigikd. 

a. A shoulder-\oke for c.arrying 
loads, the yoke* or bangy resting on 
tin* shoulder, while the load is a])])or' 
tioned at. either end in two e([iial 
W(*ight.s, and grnerally hung by cords. 
The milkmaid’s yoke is the. lutarest 
approach t.o a survival of thi* Ijangy- 
stair in England. Also siudi a yoke 
with its ])air of baskets or box(*s.— 
(Se<* PITARRAH). 

b. Hence a jiarc.i*! ])ost, c'arried 
originally in this way, was called 
bangy or dawk-bangy, (‘va*n wlum the 

iriinitive mode of transport had long 
lecome obsolete. “A bangy ])arcel ” 
i.s a jiarcel receiv^ed or sent by such 

])OSt. 

a.— 

1789.— 

“ But ril give them 2000, with Bhanges 
and Cooties, 

With elephants, camels, with hackeries 
and doo/ies.'' 

Letters of Simpkin, the Se.cond, p. 57. 

1803.—“We take with us indeed, in six 
banghys, sufficient changes of linen.”— 
Ld. Vate.niia, i. 67. 

1810.—“The h9j\gg-ioollah, that i.s the 
bearer who carries the bangy, supports the 
bamboo on his shoulder, so as to equipoi.se 
the baskets suspended at each end.”— Wil- 
Hamson, V, M, i. 323. 
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[1843.—“1 engaged eight bearers to carry 
my palankeen. Besides these T had four 
bangliy-6'«rrfar.'<, men who are each obliged 
to carry forty pound weight, in small 
\\'ooden or tin boxes, called petarrahs ."— 
Trare!let's account, Carey, Good Old Ihitfs, 
ii. l^l.J 

b. — 

c. 1844.—“I will forward with this by 
bhangs ddk a copy of Capt. Moresby’s 
Survey of the Red Sea .”—Sir C. ArOntr, in 
hid. Admin, of Lord Ellenhoromjh, p. 221. 

1873.—'‘ The officers of his regiment . . . 
subscrihoil to buy the young j)eoj)le a set f)f 
crockery, and a plated tea and coffee service 
(got up by dawk banghee ... at not 
much more than 200 per cent, in advance 
of the English price.”— The True Reformer, 

i. 57. 

BANJO, s. Though this is a West- 
and not East-Tndiaii term, it may he 
worth while to introduce tlie following 
older form of the word : 

1764.- 

“■ J^ermit thy slaves to lead the choral dance 

To the wild banahaw’s melancholy 
sound. ”—(> raivgrr, iv. 

See also haiim, for example of banjore, 
[and N.E.JJ for banjer]. 

BANKSHALL, s. a. A ware¬ 
house. b. The office of a Harbour 
Master or other Port Authority. In 
the former sense the word is still used 
in S. India; in Bengal the latter is 
the only sense recognised, at lea.st 
among Anglo-Indians ; in Northern 
India the word is not in use. As the 
(Calcutta office stands on the hankie of 
the Hoogly, the name is, we believe, 
often accepted as having some in¬ 
definite reference to this position. 
And in a late work we find a positive 
and plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kiml, which we 
quote below. In Java the word has 
a specific application to the open hall 
of audience, su})p)orted by wooden 
pillars without walls, wdiich forms 
])art of every princely residence. Thi‘ 
word is used in Sea Hindustoni, in 
the forms bansdr, and hangsdl for a 
‘ store-room ’ (Roebuck). 

Bankshall is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken up by foreign 
traders in India. And its use not 
only by Correa (c. 1661) but by King 
John (1524), with the regularly-formed 
Portuguese plural of words in -aZ, shows 
how early it was adopted by the 
Portuguese. Indeed, Correa does not 


even explain it, as is Ids usual practice 
with Indian terms. 

More than one serious etymology 
has been sugg(*sted :—(1). Crawfurd 
takes it to be the Malay word bangsal, 
defined by him in his Malay Diet, 
thus: “(J.) A shed ; a storehouse ; a 
workshop; a porch ; a covered pas¬ 
sage” (see J. Ind. Archip. iv. 182). 
[Mr 8keat adds that it also means in 
Malay ‘half-husked paddy,’and ‘fallen 
timber, of which the outer layer has 
rotted and only the core remains.’] 
But it is ])rol)able that the Malay word, 
though marked by Crawfurd (“J.”) 
as Javanese in origin, is a corruption 
of one of the two following : 

(2) Beiig. bankcmila, from Skt. bavik 
or vanik, ‘trade,’ and .s'ffZa, ‘a liall.’ 
This is Wilson’s etymology. 

(3) . Skt. bhdydasdla, Canar. bluiy- 
damle, Malayal. papdisdla, Tam. panda- 
.s'dlai or pandakakllai, ‘a storcihouse 
or magazine.’ 

It is difficult to decide whicli of the 
two last is the original word ; the 
prevalence of the second in 8. India 
IS an argument in its favour ; and tlie 
substitution of g for d would be in 
accordance with a ]>hoiietic practice of 
not uncommon occiiri'eiice. 

a.~ 

c. 1345.-““ For the hattdar there is in 
every island (of the Maldives) a wooden 
building, which they call bajaiiB5.r [evi¬ 
dently for hanjasdr, i.e. Arabic spelling for 
bangosdr] where the Governor . , . collects 
all thie goods, and there sells or barters 
them.”— Jbu Jiatida, iv. 120. 

[1520.—“Collected in his bamgasal ” (in 
the Maldives).— J)oc. da Torre do Tombo, 
p. 452.] 

1524.—A grant from K. John to the City 
of Goa, says; “that henceforward even 
if no market rent in the city is collected 
from the bacaces, vi/.. those at which are 
sold honey, oil, l)utter, beire betel), 

spices, and cloths, for permission to sell 
such things in the said bacaces, it is our 
pleasure that they shall sell them freely.” 
A note says ; “ Apparently the word .should 
be Imac^aes, or bancacaes, or banga<^aes, 
which then signified any place to sell things, 
but now particularly a wooden house.’ — 
Archiv. Portug. Or., Fasc. ii. 43. 

1561. — “ ... in the benga9aes, in which 
stand the goods ready for shipment.”— 
Correa, Lendas, i. 2, 260. 

1610.—The form and use of the word have 
led P. Teixeira into a curious confusion (as 
it would seem) when, speaking of foreigners 
at Ormus, he says: “hay muchos gentiles, 
Baneanes [see BANYAN], Bangasalys, y 
Cambayatys’’—where the word in italics 
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probably represents Banguii/Sy i.e. Bengalis 
{Rel. de llarviuz^ 18). 

c. 1610.—“Ije facteur du Roy chrestien 
des Maldiues tenoit sa banquesalle ou 
plustost cel Her, sur le Ix^rd do la iner eti 
f’isle de MaM .”—Pyrard de Laeal^ od. 1679, 
i. 65; [Hak. Soc. i. 85 ; also see i. 267]. 

1613.—“The other settlement of Ylcr 
. . . with houses of wood thatched extends 
... to the fields (jf Tanjonpacer, where 
there is a bangasal or sentry’s house without 
other defense .”—(Sodinho de 6. 

1623.—“Bangsal, a shod (or barn), or 
often also a roof without, walls to sit under, 
sheltered from the rain or sun.”— (jra.y)ar 
\y'ille7is, Vocal)(i/ariu7n, &c., ins’ Graven- 
haage ; repr. Batiivia, 1706. 

1734-5. —“ Paid the Bankshall Merchants 
for the house poles, country reapers, &c., 
necessary for housebuilding.”—In Wheeler, 
iii. 148. 

1748,—“A little below the town of Wampo 
. . . These people build a house 

for each shipi , . . They are called by us 
banksalls. In these we deposit the rigging 
and yards of the vcvssel, chests, water-casks, 
and every thing that incommodes us aboard.” 
— A Voyage to the E. Indies in 1747 and 
1748 (1762), p. 294. It appears from this 
book (p. 118) that the place in Canton 
River was known as Bankaall Island. 

1750-52. — “One of the first thing.s on 
arriving here (Canton River) is to pro<mre a 
bancshall, tliat is, a great house, con- 
.structed of banjboo and mats ... in which 
the stores of the .shij) are laid up .”—A 
Voyage, &c,, by Olof Toiren ... in a series 
of letters to jir Linna-us, M’ransl, by .1. R. 
Forster (with Osbeck’s Voyage), 1771. 

1783.—“The.se people {(llnihas, he,, from 
India, at Achin) ... on their arrival im¬ 
mediately build, by contract with the 
native.s, houses of bamboo, like what in 
China at Wampo is called bankshall, very 
regular, on a convenient spot close to the 
river.”— Forrest, }\ Ut Mergui, 41. 

1788.— “Banksauls —Storehouses for dc- 
jKjsiting ships’ stores in, while the ships are 
unlading and refitting .”—Indian Vocah. 
(Stock dale). 

1813.— “The East India Company for 
seventy years had a large banksaul, or 
warehouse, at Mirzee, for the reception of 
the pepper and san<l;ilwood purcha.sed in 
the dominions of the Mysore Rajah.”— 
Forheji, Or. Mein. iv. 109. 

1817.—“The b&ngsal (^r mendoyo is a 
largo open hall, su{)ported by a double row 
of pillars, and covered with shingles, the 
interior being richly decorated with paint 
and gilding.”— Itaffies, Jara (2nd ed.), i. 93. 
The Javanese use, as in this pa.s.mge, cor¬ 
responds to the moaning given in Jan.sz, 
Javanese Diet.: “Bangasal, Vorstelijke 
Zitplaats ” (Prince’s Sitting-place). 


[1614. —“The custom house or banksall 
at Masulpatam.”— Foster, Letters, ii. 86.J 


1623.—“And on the Place by the sea 
there was the Custom-house, which the 
Persians in their language call Benksal, a 
building of no groat size, with some open 
outer porticoe.s.” — 1*. della Valle, ii. 465. 

1673.—“. . . Their Bank Solis, or 

Chistom House Keys, where they land, are 
’IVo ; but mean, and shut only with ordinary 
Gates at Night.”— Fryer, 27. 

1683.—“1 came a.shore in Capt. Goyer’s 
IMnnacc to ye Bankshall, .about 7 miles 
from Ballasoro,”— Hedges, Diary, Feb. 2 ; 

\ Hak. Hoc. i. 65]. 

1687.—“The Mayor and Aldermen, etc., 
do humbly re(iue.st the Honourable President 
and Council would please to grant and 
assign over to the Corporation the petty 
due.s of Banksall Tolls.”—In Wheeler, i. 207. 

1727.— “Above it is the Dutch Ba.nk.BhSiU, 
a Place whore their Ships ride when they 
cannot got further up for the b)o swift 
( kirronts.”—vl. Hamilton, ii. 6. 

1789.—“And that no one may plead 
ignorance of this order, it is hereby directed 
that it be })lncod constfintly iti view at the 
Bankshall in the English and country 
languages.”—PmV. against Slave-Trading in 
F>eton-Karr, ii. 5. 

1878. - “The term ‘Banksoll ’ has always 
been a puzzle to the English in India, It is 
borrowed from the Dutch. The ‘Soli’ is 
the Dutch or Danish ‘Zoll,’ the English 
‘Toll.’ The Banksoll was then the jdace 
<>n the ‘ bank ’ where all tolls or duties were 
levied on landing goods.” —Tafhoys Wheeler, 
Early Heeords of B. India, 196. (Quite 
erroneous, as alrejidy said ; and ZoU i.s not 
Dutch.) 

BANTAM, ii.p. Tim ])r()viii(;e 
which bu'ius the westeni (‘xtivniity of 
Java, ])rojM:‘rly Bdntan. [Mr Skeat 
gives lUmtan, (Irawfurd, Banfmi.^ It 
formed an indejuuident kingdom at 
the beginning of t,he 17th eentnry, 
and tlien })rodnce.d nineh pepjun- (no 
longer grown), wldcli canned it to 1)(^ 
greatly fi-e({uented by European traders. 
An Englisli factory w^as (*.stal)]ished 
liere in 1603, and continued till 1682, 
when the Dutch succeeded in ex])elling 
us as interlo})ersi 

[1615.—“They wore all valued in my 
invoice at Bantan.” — Foster, Letters, iv. 93,] 

1727.—“The only Product of Bantam 
is Pej)])cr, wherein it abounds so much, 
that they can export 10,000 Tuns per 
annum.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 127. 

BANTAM FOWLS, s. According 
to Oawfurd, the dv^^arf poultry which 
we e^ll hy this name were imported 
from Japan, and received the name 
“not from the place that produced 
them, but from that where our 
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voyagers first found them,”— Did. 
s.v. Bantam). The following evidently 
in Pegu describes Bantams : 

1586.—“They also eat certain cocks and 
hens called loriiie^ which are the size of a 
turtle-dove, and have feathered feet; but 
so pretty, that I never saw .so pretty a 
bird. 1 brought a cock and hen with me 
as far as C/haul, and then, suspecting they 
might be taken from me, .1 gave them to 
the Capuchin fathers belonging to the Madre 
de Dios.”—f. 125#', 126. 

1673.—“From Siam are brought hither 
little Chumporo (Jocks with rutiled Foot, well 
armed with Spurs, which have a strutting 
Gate with them, the truest mettled in the 
World.”—116. 

[1703.—“Wilde cocks and hens . . . 
much like the small sort called (VuimporrSy 
.sevorall of which w • have had brought us 
from Camboja.”— Hedges, Jjuirp, Hak. Soc. 
ii. ccexxxiii. 

This looks as if they came from 

Champa (q. v.). 

(1) BANYAN, s. a. A Hindu 
trader, and especially of the Province 
of Guzerat, many of whicdi cla.ss have 
for ages i)een settled in Arabian ]K)rts 
and known by this name ; but. the 
term is often applied by early travellers 
in Western India to ]>ei‘sons of the 
Hindu ndigion generally. h. In 
('alcutta also it is (or perha})S rather 
was) speeifically ap])Ue.d to the native 
brokers attached to houses of business, 
or to persons in the einployunmt of 
a private gentleman doing analogous 
duties (now usually called sircar). 

The Word was adoptt‘d from Vdiuyn^ 
a man of the trading caste (in Gujaiati 
vtutiyo), and that comes from Ski. 
vanij, ‘a merchant.’ The terminal 
na.s^il may be a Portuguese addition 
(as in ‘palanqwiv, mandarin, Bu.'J.srra), 
or it may be taken from the plural 
form vdniydn. It is ])robable, }iow- 
ever, that the Portuguese found the 
word already in use by the Arab 
traders. 8idi ’Ali, the Turkish Admi¬ 
ral, uses it in precisely the. same form, 
applying it to the Hindus generally ; 
and in the p(x*in of Sassui and Panhu, 
the Sindian Romeo and Juliet, as given 
by Burton in his Simih (p. 101), we 
have the form Vdniydn. P. P. 
Vincenzo Maria, who is (pioted below 
absurdly alleges that tin* Portugiiese 
ciilled these Hindus of Guzerat jBag- 
nani, because they were always washing 
themselves “. . . . chiamati da Portu- 
ghesi Bagnami, per la frequenza e 
siiperstitione, con quale si lauano pin 


volte il giorno ” (251). See also Liiillier 
below. The men of this class })rofes8 
an extravagant respect for animal life ; 
but after Stanley brought home Dr. 
Livingstone’s letters they became 
notorious jxs chief proiuot(u*s of slave- 
trade in Eastern Afric^a. A. K. Forl)e.s 
speaks of the mediieval Wanias at 
the Court of Aiddlwara as “e<]ually 
gallant in the field (with lbij])uts), 
and wiser in council . . . alieady 
in profession puritans of }>eace, but 
not yet drained enough of their hery 
Kshatri blood.”— [Rd.s Mdla, i. 240 ; 
[ed. 1878, 184].) 

is the form in which vduiya 
ap]>ears in the Anglo-Indian use of 
Bengal, with a rliffei'ent shade of mean- 
! ing, and generally indicating a grain- 
dealei*. 

1.516.—“There are throe of these 

Gentiles, that is to .say, some are called 
Ra/.huts . . . other.s are called Banians, 
and are merchants and traders.” — 

51. 

1.5.52.—“. . . Among w'hom came ccr- 
Uiin men who are called Baneanes of 
the .same heathen of the Kingdom of 
I'arubaia . . . coming on board the .ship 
of V.asco da Gama, and seeing in his cabin 
a pictorial image of (Jur Lady, to which our 
people did reverence, the\' also made adora¬ 
tion with much more fervency. . . 
Burros, Dec., 1. liv. tv. c‘a.p. 6. 

1.5.55.-““We may mention that the in- 
luibibints of (hi/.erat call the unbelievers 
Banyans, whilst tlic inhabitants of Hindu¬ 
stan call thorn Hindii .”—'Ad KaptwLat}, 
III .1. As., jj.. 197-8. 

1,563.- “ H. Jf the fruits were all as good 
as this (mango) it would be no such great 
matter in the Baneanes, as you tell me, 
not to oat Mesh. And since I touch on 
this matter, tell me, })rithec, wlio are the.se 
Baneanes . . . who do not eat flo.sh ? . . . ” 
— (Birria, f. 136. 

1608.—‘“rhe Gouernour of the Towne of 
(hiudrure i.s a Bannyan, and one of those 
kind of })oo})le that ob.sei'uo the Law of 
Pythagoni-s.”—./o/o'.v, in Purrfuis, i. 231. 

[1610.—“ Baneanes.’* See(luotation under 
BANKSHALL, a.J 

1623.—“One of these races of Indians is 
that of those which call themselves Vanid, 
but who are called, .somewhat corruptly by 
the Portuguese, and by all our other Franks, 
Banians; they are all, for the most part, 
traders and brokers.”— 1\ de(ki Valle, i. 
486-7 ; [and see i. 78 Hak. Soc.]. 

1630.—“A people presented thomselve.s 
to mine eyes, cloathed in linnon garments, 
.somewhat low descending, tjf a gesture and 
garbe, a.s I may say, maidenly and well 
nigh effeminate; of a countenance shy, 
and somewhat e.stranged ; yet smiling out 
a glosed and bashful familiarity. ... I 
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asked what manner of people these were, 
HO strangely notiible, and notably strange. 
Reply was made that they were Banians.” 
— Lord^ Brefacc. 

16br>.--“In trade these Banians are a 
thousand times worse than tho Jnos; more 
expert in all sorts of cunning tricks, and 
more maliciously mischievous in their re¬ 
venge.”— Tavernier^ K. T. ii. 58; [ed. iid//, 
i. 136, and see i. 91J. 

c, 1666. — “Au.ssi chacun a son Banian 
dans les Indes, et il y a des personnes dc 
<pialit6 <jui leiir contient tout ce (ju’ils ont 
. . . ."—Thrvnwt, v. 166. d’his passage 
shows in anticipation the transition to the 
Calcutta use (b., below). 

1672. —“The inhabibints are called Cui- 
zeratts and Benyans.”— 2. 

,, “ It is the cust.om to say that to 

make one Bagpian (so they call the Centile 
Merchants) you need threi' (’hinese, and to 
make one Cdiinose throe Hebrews.”— 1\ F. 
yiTneiLio dl MavKU H I- 

1673. —“The Banyan follows the Soldier, 
though as contrary m Humour as the Anti¬ 
podes in the same Meridian are opj)osite to 
one another. ... In (Jases of Trade they 
are not so hide-bound, giving their (’on- 
seicnces more Scope, and boggle at no 
Villainy for an Emolument.”—AVy'T, 193. 

1677.—“ In their letter to Ft. St. (}eorg(‘, 
15th March, the (^mrt ofTcr i,'20 reward to 
any of our servants or soldiers as shall be 
able to speak, write, and translate the 
Banian language, and to learn their arith¬ 
metic.”— In Madras Note's and Kxts.^ JSIo. I. 
p. 18. 

1705. — “ . . . ceux des jircmieres castes, 
comine les Baignans.” — 106. 

1813. — “. . . it will, 1 believas, be gener¬ 
ally allowed by those who have dealt mud) 
with Banians and merchants in the larger 
trading towns of India, that their moral 
character cannot be held in high estima¬ 
tion.”— F(yrh(\'^\ Or. Mnu. ii. 456. 

1877. — “Of the Illo)/, Banyan, or trader- 
ca.ste there are five great families in this 
country.”-- Barton^ Sind. Rcrisit«l, ii. 281. 

b.- 

1761.—“We expect jind positively direct 
that if our servants employ Banians or black 
people under them, they shall be accountable 
for their (Conduct.” —Thr (jourt of J)irecior.s\ 
in Long^ 2.51. 

1764. —'' Hmjlnfion.s and Orders. That no 
Moonshee, Linguist, Banian, or Writer, bo 
allowed to Jiny officer, excepting the Com- 
mandcr-in-(lhief.”— Ft. William J'roc.y in 
Long, 382. 

1775.—“We have rea.son to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nundcomar) 
Banyan to General Clavering, to surround 
the General and us with the Governor’s 
creatures, and to kcej) us totally unac¬ 
quainted with the real .sLite of the Govern¬ 
ment .”—Minute by Olav>ring, Mon son, and 
Francis, Ft. William, 11th Ajiril. In l*riccs 
Tracts, ii. 138. 


1780.—“Wo are informed that the duty 
Wallahs or Makers and Vendors of Bengal 
Shoes in and about Calcutta . . . intend 
sending a Joint Petition to the Supreme 
(.Wncil . . . on account of the groat decay 
of their Trade, entirely owing to the Luxury 
of the JBengali(!s, (Jiielly the Bangans {sic) 
and Sarcars, as there are scarce any of 
them to be found who does not keep a 
Chariot, Lhaeton, Buggy or Pallanquin, 
and .some all four . . .”—In Ilicky's Bengal 
Gazette, June 24th. 

1783.—“Mr. Hastings’ bannian was, after 
this auction, found })ossessed of territories 
yielding a rent of .£140,000 a year.”— Burke, 
Speech on E. I. Bill, in ]]^ritings, &c., iii. 
490. 

1786. — “The said Warren Hastings did 
permit and .suffer his own banyan or prin¬ 
cipal black steward, named Canto Baboo, to 
hold farms . . . to the amount of 13 lacs 
of rupees ]ier annum.”— .\rt. ngst. Bastings. 
Burke, vii. 111. 

,, “A practice has gradually crept 
in .among the Banians and other rich 
men (»f Calcutbi, of dressing some of their 
.scrvjints . . . nearly in the unib^rm of 
the Honourable Comjtany’s Bejioys and 
Lasc.ars. ...” Nottfieattan, in Selon Karr, 
i. 122. 

1788. —“ Banyan—A Gentoo servant cm- 
l>loyed in the management of eommercial 
affairs. Every Englisli gentleman at Bengal 
has a Banyan who either acts of himself, or 
as th(' substitute of sonui great man or black 
merchant.” Indian yoea})idary (Stockdale). 

1810.—“The same i)ers()n frequently was 
banian to sovisral Fairojiean gcuitlcmen ; all 
of whose concerns were of c'ourse accurately 
known to him, and thus became the subject 
of conversation at those meetings the banians 
of Calcutta invariably held. . . .”— Wdliain- 
san, r. M. i. 189. 

1817. — “The Euro})ean functionary . . . 
has first his banyan or native secretary.”— 
Mill, Hist. (ed. 1840), iii. 14. Mr. Mill does 
not here accurately interjiret the word. 

(2). BANYAN, H. All undershirt, 
originally of imiHlin, and so called as 
resend)ling the liody garment of the 
Hindus; hut uow eoiiimonly ajiplied 
to uud(*r lK)dy-('l()thing of elastic cotton, 
woollmi, or silk web. The following 
(juotations dlustrate llu* stages by 
which the word reached its present 
application. And they sliow that 
our predecessoi's in India used to 
adopt the native or Banyan costume 
in their liours of ease. C. P. Brown 
delines Banyan as “a loose dressing- 
gown, such as Hindu tradesmen wear.” 
Probably this may have been the 
original use ; hut it is never so em¬ 
ployed in Northern India. 

1672.—“It is likewise ordered that both 
Officers and Souldiers in the Fort shall, both 
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on every Sabbath Day, and on every day 
when they exercise, v}eare English apparel; 
in respect the garbe is most becoming as 
Souldiers, and correspondent to their profes¬ 
sion.”— Sir W. Langhariie's Standing Order y 
in Wheeler, iii. 426. 

1731.—“The Ensign (as it proved, for his 
first appearance, being undressed and in his 
banyon coat, I did not know him) came off 
from his cot, and in a very haughty manner 
cried out, ‘None of your disturbance, (ientlo- 
men.'”—In Wheeler, iii. 109. 

1781.—“I am an Old Stager in this 
Country, having arrived in Calcutta in the 
Year 1736. . . . Those were the days, when 
(lentlemen studied Eaxe instead of Fashion. : 
when even the Hon. Members of the Council 
met in Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (q.v.), 
and Conjee (Congee) ca})s; with a Case Bottle 
of good old Arrack, and a Oouglet of Water 
placed on the Table, which the Secretary 
(a Skilful Hand) fre<inently converted into 
Ihinch . . —TjCttor from .la Old Coiatlrg 
Captain, in India (iazetle., Feb. 21th. 

[1773.—In a letter from Horace Walpole 
to the Counte.Ms of Upper Ossory, dated 
Aj)ril 30th, 1773 [Cunningham's od., v. 459) 
he describes a ball at Lord Stanley’s, at 
which two of the dancers, Mr. Storer and 
Miss Wrottesley, wore dressed “in banians 
with furs, for winter, cock and hen.” It 
would be interesting to have further details 
of those garments, which were, it may be 
ho]»ed, different from the modern Banyan.] 

1810.—“. . . an undershirt, commonly 
called a banian.” Williamson, V.M. \. 19. 

(3) BANYAN, S. See BANYAN- 
TREE. 

BANYAN-DAY, 8. Tliis is sea- 
-slaiig for a jour 'uuiigre, or a day on 
A\'hicli no ration of meat was allowed ; 
when (a.s one of our (juoUition.s above 
exju’e-sses it) tlie crew had “to observe 
tile Law of Pythagoras.” 

1690.--“Of this [Kitrkenj or Kedgeree, 
q.v.) the European. Sailors feed in the.se parts 
once or twice a Week, and are forc’d at 
those times to a Pagan Abstinence from 
Flesh, which creates in them a perfect Dis¬ 
like and utter Detestjition to tho.se Bannian 
Days, as they commonly call them.”— 
Oernglon, 310, 311. 

BANYAN-FIGHT, s. Thus: 

1690.—“Thi.s Tongue Tempest is termed 
there a Bannian-Fight, for it never rise.s 
to blows or blood.shed.”— Oringfon, 275. Sir 
(4. Birdwood tolls us that this is a phrase 
.still current in Bombay. 

BANYAN-TREE, also cllii>tically 
Banyan, s. The Indian Fi^-Tree 
{Ficm Indica, or Ficus beitgalenm^ L.), 
called in H. har [or bargain the latter 
E 


the BourgoAie” of Bernier (ed. Con¬ 
stable, p. 309).] The name appears to 
have been first bestowed po])ularly on 
a famous tree of this .species growing 
near Gombroon (q.v.), under which the 
Banyans or Hindu traders settled at 
that port, had built a little pagoda. 
So says Tavernier below. This 
original Banyan-tree is described by 
P. della Valle (ii. 453), and by 
Valentijn (v. 202). P. della Valle’s 
account (1622) is extremely interesting, 
hut too long for quotation. He calls 
it by tlie Persian name, bll. The tree 
still stood, within half a mile of the 
English factory, in 1758, when it was 
visited by Ives, who nnotes TickelTs 
verses given below. [Also see CUBEER 
BURR.] 

c. A.D. 70.—“First and forcmo.st, there i.s 
a Fig-tree there (in India) which beareth 
very .small and .slender figges. The propertie 
of this Tree, i.s to plant and .set it .solfe with¬ 
out mans hclpe. For it spreadeth out with 
mightie armos, and the lowest water-boughes 
underneath, do bend so downeward to the 
very earth, that they touch it againe, and 
lie upon it: whereby, within one years space 
they will take fa.st root in the ground, and 
put fourth a new S}>ring round about the 
Mother-tree: so a.s these braunchos, thus 
growing, seemu like a traile or l>order of 
arbours most curiously and artificially made,” 
kt'.-- Plinies Fat. Histone, by Philemon 
Holland, i. 360. 

1621.-- 

“ . . . The gwdly bole being got 

To certain cubits' height, from every side 

The boughs decline, which, taking nxjt 
afresh, 

.Sj)ring up new boles, and these spring 
new, and newer. 

Till the whole tree become a porticus. 

Or arched arbour, able to receive 

A numerous troop.” 

Ben Jonson, Neptune's Triumph. 

c. 1650.—“Cet Arbre estoit de mernc 
espece (pie celuy (jui est a une lieue du 
Bander, et (pii pa.s.se pour une merveille ; 
mais dans les lades il y en a (]uantit^. Les 
Persams I’appellent/.?</, les Portugais Arber 
de Reys, ot les Francais I’Arbre dea Bani- 
anea ; parce quo les Banianes out fait bMir 
dessous une Pagode avec un carvansera 
acoompagn^ de plusieurs potits ^tangs pour 
se laver.”— Tareruier, P. de Perse, liv. v. 
ch, 23. [Also see ed. Balt, ii. 198.] 

c. 16.50.—“ Near the (^ity of Ormus was 
a Bannian a tree, being the only tree that 
grew in the Island.”— Tavernier, Eng. Tr. i. 
255. 

c. 1666.—“Nous virnes ii cent ou cent 
cin(|uante jms de ce jardin, I’arbre IPar dans 
toute son etondue. On I’appelle aussi Ber, 
et arbre dea Baniana, ot arbre des ravines 
. . . .”— Theve.not, y. 76. 
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1667.- 

“ The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit re¬ 
nown’d ; 

But .mich as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her amis 

Brancdiing sr) broad and long, that in the 
ground 

The tiended twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 

About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 

High over arch’d, and echoing walks be¬ 
tween.” /^((radi.sr Lost, ix. 1101. 

[Warton points out that Milton must have 
had in view a descri])tion of the Banyan- 
tree in (irrard's Jh'rhal under the heading 
“of the arched Indian fig-tree.”J 

\G72.- -KastiCdvd. of Strraf two Co^rsex, 
i.p. a League, we })itched our ^Pent under 
a Tree that besides its Tjcafs, the Branches 
bear its own Roc)ts, therefore called by tin* 
I*o7'(n(/(i/s, Arltor df Holz ; For the Adora¬ 
tion the lUiuijdus pay it, the Banyan-Tree.” 
— L'Tii^r, 10i5. 

1691.-- “About a (Dutch) mile from 
(hirnron . . . stands a tree, hendofore 

described by Mandelslo and others. . . . 
Beside this tree is .an idol temple where the 
Banyans do their w'orship.”— Vah-ntljK, 

1717.-- 

“ The fair descendants of thy sacred bod 

Wide-branching o’er the Western World 
shall sjiread, 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, wdiose pliant 
shoot 

To e.arthward bending of itself takes root, 

Till like their mother j)lant ten thoiisaiul 
stand 

In verdant arches on the fertile land ; 

Beneath her shade the tawny Indians 
rove, 

Or hunt at large through the wide-echoing 
grove.” 

Tti'keU, Kpisfir from a Lad/i in 
Kiujhiud to a Ldd.ji in Ariifnvn. 

1726. --“On the north side of the city 
(Sur.it) is there an uncommonly great Pichar 
or Worttnjin * tree. . . 'J’he Portuguese c.ill 
this tree A1 hero de lai/., i.^. Root-tree. . . . 
lender it is a small cha})el built by a llmuian. 

. . . Day and night lamps are alight there, 
and Benyans con.stantly come in pilgrimage, 
to offer their prayers to this saint.”-- 
Valea.tijn, iv. 149. 

1771. — “. . . being employed to con¬ 
struct a militiiry work at the fort of Trip- 
lasore (afterwards called Marsden’s Bastion) 
it was neces.sary to cut down a banyan-tree 
which .so incensed the brahmans of that 
place, that they found means to poison 
him ” [i.r. Thomas Marsden of the Madras 
Engineers).—-iV/r;?n of IP. ALirsdrn, 7-8. 

1809. — “Their greatest enemy {i.e. of the 
buildings) is the Banyan-Tree.”— Ld. Va- 
7nhtiu, 1. 896. 


♦ is the Javanese name of a sp. kindred 

to the banyan. Ficus benjumina, L. 


1810.— 

“In the mid.st an aged Banian grow. 

It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 

For o’er the lawp, irregularly spread. 

Fifty straight columns propt its lofty 
head ; 

And many a long depending .shoot. 
Seeking to strike its root. 

Straight like a plummet grew tow'ards the 
ground. 

Some on the lower boughf which crost 
their way. 

Fixing their bearded fibres, round and 
round, 

With many a ring and wild contortion 
wound ; 

Some to the passing wind at tin)es, with 
sway 

Of gentle motion swung ; 

Others of younger growth, unmoved, w ere 
hung 

Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted 
height.” 

Sontluni, Cnrsr of Krhama, xiii. .91. 
[Southey takes his account from 
W ill iamson, Orient, Eutd Sports, 
ii. 113.] 

1R‘21.— 

“ Des banians touffus, paries bramesador<5s, 

Depuis longtemps la langncur nous im¬ 
plore, 

(Jourbi^s par le midi, dont Pardeur les 
d^ivore, 

I Is ^tendent vers nous leurs rarneaux 
altdres.” 

Ca.'inniir 1 hdnriijne, Le l*a.rUi, iii. 6. 

A note of the publisliers on the preceding 
passage, in the edition of 18.99, is diverting: 

“ On journaliste allemand a accusd M. 
Casimir Delavigno d’avoir pris pour un arbre 
line secto religieusu do I’lnde. ...” Tho 
(ierman journalist was wrong here, but he 
might have found plenty of matter for 
ridicule in the j>lay. Thus the Brahmins 
(men) are Ahehar (!), /dainore (!!), and 
Kvipsae! ('!!); their women AVu/tt (0, Zatdt^ 
(!), and Mirza (!!). 

1829.—“Near this village was the finest 
banyan-tree which 1 had ever seen, literally 
a grove rising from a .single primary stem, 
who.se massive .secondary trunks, with their 
straightne.ss, orderly arrangement, and 
evident connexion wuth the parent stock, 
gave the general effect of a vast vegetable 
Tgan. The first impression which J felt 
on coming under its shade was, ‘What a 
noble place of worship!'ii. 98 
(ed. 1844). 

1834.—“(!ast forth thy word into the 
evorliving, overworking universe; it is a 
seed-grain that cannot die ; unnoticed to¬ 
day, it will be found flourishing as a banyan- 
grove - (,[»erhaps alas! as a hemlock forest) 
after a thou.sand years .”—Sartor Jtesartns. 
18.96.-- 

“ . . . its pendant branches, rcK)ting in the 
air, 

Yearn to the parent earth and grappling 
fast, 
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Grow up huge stems again, which shoot¬ 
ing forth 

In massy branches, those again despatch 

Their drooping heralds, till a labyrinth 

Of root and stem and branch commingling, 
forms 

A great cathedral, aisled and choired in 
wood.” 

The Banyan Tree, a l^ocm. 

1865.—“A family tends to multiply fami¬ 
lies around it, till it becomes the centre of a 
tribe, just as the banyan tends to .surround 
itself with a forest of its own offs})ring.” - 
Mac.leiiitan^ Priiuitiee Marriage.^ ‘269. 

1878.— “. . . de.s banyans soutenus par 
de.s racines aeriennos et dont los branches 
tombantes engendrent en touchant terro des 
sajets nouveaux.”— Rrv. d*^s iJnt.r Motuifs, 
Oct. 15, p. 882. 

BARASINHA, s. Tlie H. name of 
tlu* widely-spread CervuH U^alliddi, 
Cuvier. Tliis IT. name (‘12-horii’) 
i.s no doubt taken from tlie number 
of tines being ap])roximat.ely twelve. 
The name is also applied by sportsmen 
in Bengal to the Rurerviis ])uva\iceMi% 
or Swu 'tnp-Deer. [See Bl(i7iford, Mamrn. 
5)38 f^eqq.]. 

[1875.—“ J know of no flesh ecjual to that 
of the ibex ; and the naro, a species of 
gigantic antelope of Chino.se Tibet, with the 
barra-singh, a red deer of Ku.shmir, are 
nearly c(iually good.”—ll\/.<f(i«. Abode of 
Ruoio, 91.] 

[BARBER’S BRIDGE, u.]). This 

is a curious native (‘,orru])tion of an 
English 7iame. The bridge in Madra-s, 
known a.s Barber’s Bridge, was ))uilt by 
an engineer named Hamilton. This 
was turned hy the native.s.inlo A 7)dmto7i^ 
and in course of time the name A iid)aton 
was identified with the Tamil ((ndndtan^ 
‘barber,’ and so it. (vime to he called 
BarJtefs Bridge .—See Le Eu?z?/,, Man. 
of the. Salem. Hid. ii. 169, note.] 

BARBICAN, s. This term of 
inedimval fortification is derived by 
Littre, and by Marcid Devic, from Ar. 
l>arbakh, which means a sewer-pi])e or 
water-pipe. And one of tlie meanings 
given by Littre is, “une ouverture 
longue et cTroite pour I’ecoulement 
des caux.” Apart irom the possible, 
but untraced, ni.story which this al¬ 
leged meaning may involve, it seems 
probable, considering the usual mean¬ 
ing of the word as ‘ an outwork before 
a gate,’ that it is from Ar, P. hdh~khdna^ 
‘gate-house.’ This etymology was sug¬ 
gested in print about 50 years ago by one 


of the present writei’s,"^ and confirmed 
to liis mind some years later, wdien in 
going through the native town of 
Cawnpore, not long before the Mutiny, 
he saw a brand-new double-towered 
gateway, or gate-bou.se, ou the face 
of which was tlie iTrscrijition iu Persian 
characters : “ iuf/)-A7ur?m-i-Mab()mmcd 
Baklrsb,” or wliatever was his name, 
i.e. “ ITic Barbican of Mahonumd 
BnkhdiJ’ [The, N.EJ). sugg(\sts P. 
harhar-khd7iah, ‘house ou the wall,’ 
it being di(lieuIt to derive tlie Romanic 
forms ill har- from Ixih-khdna.] 

Tlie editor of the Lbroii. of K. James 
of Aragon (1833, p. 423) says that 
barharann iu Spain means a .second, 
outermo.st and lower wall ; v'.e. a fau.sse- 
braye. And tins agrees with facts in 
that work, and with the detinition in 
(k)barrnvias ; but not at all \vitli 
Joinville’s n.se, nor with V.-le-r)ue’.s 
exjilanation. 

c. r250. — “'I’uit lo ))aron . . .s’acorderent 
<}ueen UTi tertre . . . f<?ist Ten unc fortercsse 
<)ui fust bicn garnie de geiit, si (jiii sc li 'Air 
fc.soitnit saillics . . cell tore fust, eiiisi come 
barbacane (orig. '■guani autenn/nde') de 
I'osto.”- 'I'hc Med. T'V. tr. of WIfliom of 
Ti/re, cd. i\(id dan's, i. 158. 

c. 1270.— . . on condition of h i.s at once 

putting inu in possession of the albarrana 
tower . . . and should besides make his 
Saracens construct a barbacana round the 
towtsr,”-- .lames <f Aragoa, as aVuive. 

1309.—“ Pour ro(}uerre sa gent plus sauve- 
ment, tist le roys fairo une barbaquane de- 
vant le pont ipii estoit outre nos dous os, en 
tel manicre fjue Ton pooit entrer de dous pars 
en la barbaquane li cheval .”—Joint if le^ 

p. 162. 

1552.—“ Loureru^o de Brito ordered an 
intrenchment of great strength to })0 dug, iu 
the fashion of a barbican (barbaca) outside 
the wall of the fort . . . on account of a w’ell, 
a st.one-cast distant. . . />an-os, 11. i. 5. 

c. 1870.— JiarfKU'afi^. l)6fensu e.xt^rieure 
protfigeant uno entri5e, et permettant do 
r^unir un as.sez grand nombre d’homines 
j>our disposer des sorties ou protegor une 
retraite.”— Vlolfeide-lInCy H. d’’ane. Forte- 
rmr, 361. 

BARBIERS, s. This is a term 
which wa.s formerly very current in 
the Ea.st, as the name of a kind of 
])aralysis, often occasioned liy exjiosure 
to cliilks. It began with numbnes.s 
and imperfec.t command of the power 
of moveimmt, .sometimes also affecting 
the mn.sides of the neck and power of 

* In a Glossary of Military Terms, appended to 
Fortification for Ofitrers of the Army anti Student* of 
Military History, EilinbiUgh, Blackwocnl, 1851. 
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articulation, and often followed lt>y 
loss of appetite, emaciation, and death. 
It has often been identified with Beri¬ 
beri, and medical opinion seems to 
have come back to the view that the 
two are/orww of one disorder, though 
this was not admitted by some older 
authors of the last century. The 
allegation of Lind and others, that 
the most frequent subjects of harhiers 
were Europeans of the lower class 
who, when in drink, went to sleep 
in the open air, must be contrastea 
with the general experience that beri¬ 
beri rarely attacks Europeans. The 
name now seems obsolete. 

1673. —“Whence follows Fluxes, Dropsy, 
Scurvy, Barbiers (which is an enervating 
{.ric) the whole Body, being neither able to 
use hands or Feet), Gout, Stone, Malignant 
and Putrid Fevers.”— Fryer^ 68. 

1690. —“Another Distemper with which 
the Europeans are sometimes afflicted, is 
the Barbesrs, or a deprivation of the Vee 
and Activity of their Limbs, whereby they 
are rendered unable to move either Hand or 
Foot.”— Ovingtwi^ 350. 

1755. —(If the land wind blow on a person 
sleeping) “the consequence of this is always 
dangerous, as it seldom fails to bring on a 
fit of 'the Barbiers (as it is called in this 
country), that is, a total deprivation of the 
use of the liml')S.”— Ive^^ 77. 

[c. 1757. —“ ITiere was a disease common to 
the lower class^of Europeans, called the 
Barbers, a species of palsy, owing to ex¬ 
posure to the land winds after a tit of in¬ 
toxication.”— In Carey, Good Old Days, 
li, 266.] 

1768. —“The barbiers, a species of palsy, 
is a disease most frecpieiit in India. It dis¬ 
tresses chiefly the lower cla.ss of Europeans, 
who when intoxicated with liquors frequently 
sleep in the open air, exposed to the land 
winds.”— Lind, on Diseases of Hot Climates, 
260. (See BERIBERI.) 

BAEGANY, BRAGANY, H. hara- 
kdnl. The name of a small silver coin 
current in W. India at the time of 
the Portuguese occupation of Goa, and 
afterwards valued at 40 reis (then 
about The name of the coin 

was apparently a survival of a very 
old system of coinage-nomenclature. 
Kdnl is an old Indian word, perhaps 
Dravidian in origin, indicating i of 4 
of L or l-64th part. It was applied 
to tne jital (see JEETUL) or 64th part 
of the mediaeval Delhi silver tanka — 
this latter coin being the prototyj>e 
in weight and position of the Rupee, 
as the mnl therefore wa.s of the modern 
Anglo-Indian pice ( = l-64th of a 


Rupee). There were in the currency 
of Mohammed Tughlak (1324-1351) 
of Delhi, aliquot parts of the tanka, 
Dokdnls, Shash-kdnls, Hasht-kanU, Dwdz- 
da-kdnls, and Shanzda-kdnU, represent¬ 
ing, as the Persian numerals indicate, 
pieces of 2, 6, 8, 12, and 16 kdnia or 
jitah. (See E. Thmnas, Pathan Kings 
of Delhi, 218-219.) Other frac¬ 
tional ])ieces were added by Firoz 
Shah, Mohammed’s son and successor 
(see Id. 276 seqq. and (quotation under 
c. 1360, below). Some of these terms 
long survived, e.g. do-kdni in localities 
of Western and Southern India, and in 
Western India in the present (^ase the 
bdrakdnl or 12 kdni, a vernacular form 
of the dwazda-karil of Mohammed 
Tughlak. 

1330.— “ Thousand.s of men from variouH 
quartern, who possessed thoiisiinds of the.se 
copper coins . . . now brought them to the 
treasury, and received in exchange gold 
tankas and silver tankfus (Tanga), shash-gdnlt 
and du-gdnis, which they carried to their 
homos.”— Tdrikh-i-Fv'o:-Shdhf, in 

iii. 240-241. 

c. 1350—“Sultan Firoz i.ssued .several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka 
and the .silver tanka. There were also dis¬ 
tinct coins of the respective value of 48, 25, 
24, 12, 10, 8 and 6, and one jital, known as 
chihal’O-haslit-gdnl, I/ist-o-paiijgdni, hist-o- 
chakdr-gdni, dtrdzdaJt-gdni, dah-gdnl, hxjsht- 
gdnl, shdsh-ffdni, and yak iUal.” — Jfial. 
357-358. 

1510.— Barganym, in (luotation from 
C’orrea under Pardao. 

15.54.— “E as fawgas brancas (pie se rece- 
bem dos foro.s, sao de 4 barganis a tamga, 
e de 24 leaes o bargany. . . i.e. “ And the 
white that are received in payment of 

land revenues are at the rate of 4 barganis 
to the tango, and of 24 leals to the bargany.” 
—..4. Kt(jiez, in Sabsidios, p. 31. 

,, SUitement of the Re7)en nes lohich the 
King our Lord holds hi the Island and City 
of Ouoa. 

“Item—The Islands of Ta^oary, and 
Dinar, and that of Chorda, and Jokdo, all of 
them, pay in land revenue {de faro) accord- 
ifig to ancient custom 36,474 white tangnas, 
3 barguanis, and 21 leals, at the tale of 3 
barguanis to the tanyua and 24 leals to the 
bargpianim, the same thing as 24 hazarucos, 
amounting to 14,006 pa)-daos, 1 tdngua and 
47 leals, making 4,201,916 ^ reis. The Isle of 
Ti^oary (Saliette) i.s the largest, and on it 
stands the city of Guoa ; the others are much 
smaller and are annexed to it, they being all 
contiguous, only separated by»rivers.”— 
Botelhu, Tomho, ibid. pp. 46-7. 

1684.—“They vse also in Goa amongst 
the common sort to bargain for coals, wood, 
iirne and such like, at so many bragUlines, 
accounting 24 basaruchies for one braganine, 
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albeit there is no such money stamped.”— 
Jiarret, in Bakl. ii. 411 ; (but it is copied 
from G. Balbi’s Italian, f. 7lv). 

BABGEEB, s. H. from P. bdrglr. 
A troo])er of irregular cavalry who is 
not the ownei* of his troop horse'and 
arms (as is the normal practice (see 
SILLADAR), nut is either put in by 
another person, perhaps a native 
officer in the regiment, who supplies 
liorses and arms and receives the 
man’s full pay, allowing him a re¬ 
duced rate, or has his horse from the 
State in whose service he is. The P. 
word properly means ‘a load-taker,’ 
‘a baggage horse.’ The transfer of 
use is not (piite clear. [“According 
to a man’s reputation or connections, 
or the number of his followers, would 
be the rank (mdumh) assigned to him. 
As a rule, liis followers brought their 
own liorses and other euuipment; 
but sometimes a man with a little 
money would Imy extra horses, and 
mount relations or dependants upon 
them. When this was the case, the 
man riding his own horse was called, 
in later parlance, a dlahddr (literally, 

‘ ecjiiipment-holder’), and one riding 
somebody else’s horse was a hdrgir 
(‘burden-taker’).”— Irvine, the 
Army of the Indiari Moghuls, J.R.A.B. 
July 1896, p. 539.] 

1844.— “ If the man again has not the cash 
to })urchase a horse, he rides one belonging 
to a native officer, or to .some privileged 
person, and becomes what is called his 
bargeer . . . .”—CiUentta Rev., vol ii. p. 57. 

BABKING-DEER, s. The popular 
name of a small species oi deer 
(Oervulus aureus, Jerdon) allied in H. 
kdkar, and in Nepal ratmi; also called 
Ribfaced-Peer, ana in Bombay Baikree. 
Its common name is from its call, 
which is a kind of .short bark, like 
that of a fox but louder, and may 
he. heard in the jungles which it 
frequents, both by day and by night. 
— {Jerdon). 

[187B.— “ I caught the cry of a little 
barking *■ deer. ”— Cooper, Alishme^ Hills, 

177.] 

BABODA, n.p. Usually called by 
the Dutch and older English writers 
lirodera; proper name according to 
the Imp. Gazetteer, Wadodraj a large 
city of Guzerat, which has been since 
1732 the capital of the Mahratta 


dynasty of Guzerat, the Gaikwars. (See 

OUICOWAR). 

1552.—In Barros, “Cidade de Barodar,” 
IV. vi. 8. 

1555.—“ In a few days we arrived at 
Baruj; some days after at Baloudra, and 
then took the road toward.s Chartqxivz (read 
ChamjHinlr 1)."—Stdl 'All, p. 91. 

1606.—“That city (Champanel) may be a 
day’s journey from Deberaddra or Barodar, 
which we commonly call Verdora.” — Couto, 
IV. ix. 5. 

[1614.—“We are to go to Amadavar, 
Cambaia and Brothera.” — Foster, Letters, 
ii. 213 ; also see iv. 197.] 

1638.—“ La ville de Brodra e.st situ^e dams 
une plaino sablonnewse, sur la petite riviere 
de U'cut.tei, a trente Cos, ou quinze lieiies de 
Brottsekea. ”— MandeJslo, 130. 

1813.— Brodera, in Forbes, Or. Mem., iii. 
268 ; [2nd ed. ii. 282, 389]. 

1857.—“The town of Baroda, originally 
Barpatra (or a bar leaf, i.e. leaf of the 
Ficiuf indiea, in shape), wa.s the first large 
city I had seen.”— Antob. of Lutfullah, 39. 

BABOS, n.p. A fort on tlie West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
chief export of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in China, long took 
place. [The name in standard Malay 
IS, according to Mr Skeat, Barus.l It 
is ])crhaj).s identical with the Panmr 
or Fansvr of the Middle Ages, which 
gave its name to the Fanmrl camphor, 
famous among Oriental writers, and 
which by the ])erpetuation of a mis¬ 
reading is often styled Kaimrl camphor, 
&c. (See CAMPHOR, and Marco Polo, 
2nd ed. ii. 282, 285 seqq.) The place 
is called Barrowse in the E. I. Colonial 
Papers, ii. 52, 153. 

1727.— “Barog is the next place that 
abounds in Gold, Camphire, and Benzoin, 
but admits of no foreign Commerce.”— A. 
Hamilton, ii. 113. 

BABBACKPOBE, n.p. The aux¬ 
iliary Cantonment of Calcutta, from 
w'hich it is 15 m. distant, established 
in 1772. Here also is the country 
residence of the Governor-General, 
built by Lord Min to, and much 
freipiented in former days l:)efore the 
annual migration to Simla was estab¬ 
lished. The name is a hybrid. 
(See ACHANOCK). 

BABRAMUHUL, n.p. H. Bdra- 
mahall, ‘Twelve estates’; an old 
designation of a large part of what 
is now the district of Salem in the 
Madras Presidency. The identifica- 
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t;ii)n of Twelve Estates is not 

free from ditliculty ; [see a full note 
ill Le Fanu\H Man. of Salem., i. 83, 

1881. — “The Baxamahal and Dindif^al was 
jJaced under the (tovernmeut of Madras ; 
))ut owing tt) the deficieuey in that Presi¬ 
dency of civil servants yjossessing a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the native languages, 
and to the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the revenue administration of the older 
possessions of the ('onipany under the 
Madras JTosidency had been conducted, 
Ijfjrd Cornwallis resolved to employ military 
officers for a time in the management of 
the Haramahl.”—M Ma/i. o/‘.S'/r 7\ 
Muriro, xxxviii. 


BASHAW, s. The old form of 
whiit we now call 'paaJva, the former 
heing taken from b(/shd, the Ar. form 
of tlie word, which is iiself generally 
heliiwed t.o he a e()rru])tion of the 
padisJidh. Of this the first jjart 
is Skt. patis, Zend. Old P. 

pati., ‘a lord or master’ (e.om]>. 
Or. Sea-Tdrris). Pevhah, indeed, for 
‘ Governor ’ (hut with the ch guttural) 
occurs in 1. Kings x. Ih, II. (Jliron. 
ix. 14, and in Ifaniel iii. 2, 3, 27. 
Prof. Max Muller notices this, hut it 
would seem merely as a curious 
<'oincid(mce.—(See Pusey on Daniel, 
567.) 

1554.—“Ilujusrnudi Bassanmi sermoni- 
hus reliquoruni Turcarurn sermones con- 
gniebant.”— Jiushrtj. Epist. ii. (p. 124). 

1584.— 


“(Jreat kings of Barbary and my portly 

basBas.” 


Marlowe, Tanthirhme the. Great, 
1st Part, iii. 1. 

c. 1590.— “Filins alter Osrrianis, Vrehanis 
frater, aliuiii non habet in Annalibus tituluin, 
qiiarn Alis bassa : (pujd htma/' vocabuluni 
d\ircis caput sigriiticat.”— Lemichivius, An- 
iiale.}f Suffanonn/i Otlunaindarum, od. 1650, 
j). 402. This etymology connecting bdufui 
with the Turkish ha.sk, ‘head,’ mmst be 
rejected. 


c. 1610. — “Un Bascha estoit venu en .sa 
(lour pour liiy rendre comptc du tribut qu’il 
luy apjiortoit; mais il fut nouf rnois entiors 
a attendre que celuy qui a la charge . . . 
cut le temy)s ot le loisir de le compter ...” 
I'tfrard de Laval (of the (Ireat Mogul), ii. 
16L 


1702.—“ . . . The most notorious injus¬ 
tice we have suffered from the Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Bashaw of Judda.”—In 
lidiee/fr, ii. 7. 

1727.—“It (Bagdad) is now a prodigious 
large Eity, and the Seat of a JU-glnheg. . . . 
The Bashaws of Hassora, Gomera, and Mu sol 
(the ancient Nineveh) are subordinate to 
him.”— A. Hamilton, i. 78. 


BASIN, s. H. hesan. Pease-meal, 
generally made of Gram ((]. v.) and 
used, sometimes mixed with ground 
orange-})eel or other aromatic suh- 
stance, to cleanse the hair, or for oilier 
toilette })iii’])Oses. 

[1832.— “The attendants present first the 
j>()wdered peas, called basun, wdiich answers 
the juirpose of soap.”— Mrs. Meer Hassan AH, 
Observations, i. 328.J 

BASSADORE, n.p. A town njKui 
tile island of Kishm in the Persian Gulf, 
which heloiigi'd in the Kith century to 
the P()rtugm*s(*. Tlie' place was ceded 
to the liritish Crown in 1817, tliongh 
the claim now seems dormant. Trie 
permissif)!! fm* the English to occupy 
the ])lacc as a naval .station was 
granted hy Saiyvid Sultan hin Ahmad 
of ’Oman, ahout tlie end of Ihi' 18tli 
c(mturv ; hut it was not. actually 
occupied by us till 1821, from wliich 
time it was the depot of our Naval 
S()uadron in the Gulf till 1882. The 
real form of the name is, according to 
Dr. Badgci‘’s tivinsl it (‘rated map (in Ji. 
of 1 HI (his, (Lw. of Omt'hi), Bdsldu. 

1673. —‘‘At noon wo came to Bassatu, an 
old ruined town of the Portugals, fronting 
(’ongo.”— Pryer, 320. 

BASSAN, s. H. hdsan, ‘a dinner- 
]dat,e’; from P(_)rt hacia (Fanjah N. 
ii. 117). 


BASSBIN, n.]). This is a (corrup¬ 
tion of tliree entirely dill’ereiit names, 
and is apjilied to various jilaces reinoti' 
from eacli other. 

(1) Wasdi, an old port on the coast, 
26 m. nortli of Bombay, called by tin* 
Portuguese, to whom it long ]rertaincd, 
Ba^aim (e.j/. Barros, 1. ix. l). 

c. 1,565.—“Dope Daman si troua Basain 
con molte ville . . . ne di questa altro si 
caua cho risi, frumenti, e molto ligname.”— 
Ge.sare de Federlv.tiw /tamnslo, iii. 387». 

17.56.—“ Bandar BMBB.i.”—Mirat-i-Ah- 
modi, Bird’s tr,, 129. 

1781.— “ (General Goddard after having 
taken the fortress of Bessi, which is one of 
the strongest and most important fortresses 
under the Mahratta power. . . —Seir 
31 ntaghf'rin, iii. 327. 

(2) A town and jiort on the river 
which forms tlie westerninost delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegu. The Burmese name Bathein, 
was, acc,ording to Prof. Forchammer, 
a change, made by the Burmese coii- 
(jueror Alompra, from the former 
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name Kuthein {i.e. Kusein)^ which was 
a native corruj)ti()n of tlie old name 
Kudma (see COSMIN). We cannot 
ex])lain the old Eiiro])ean corruption 
Persaim. [It has been sii])posed that 
tlie name represent-s tlie Bnynga of 
Ptolemy (Geog. ii. 4 ; see M^Crmdle in 
Ind. Ant. xiii. 372) ; ]n\i{ihid. xxii. 20) 
C\)l. Temple denies this on tlie grouna 
that the name Bassein does not date 
earlier than about 1780. According 
to the same authority (ihid. xxii. 19), 
the modern Burmese name is J^athengy 
by ordinary iihonetics used for Puthmg., 
and S])elt Pudn or Pudm. He dis¬ 
putes the statement that tlie changt* of 
name was made by Alauiigp’aya or 
Alompra. Tlie Tabling ])ronunciation 
ot‘ the name is Paaem^ or Padin^ accord¬ 
ing to diahict.] 

[1781. — “1 n ban to ])iaciu tto era alia C V)ngre- 
gaziono di Propagando che il Regno di Ava 
fo.MHo allora coltivato nolla fcdo da’ Saccrdoti 
socolari di essa (.’ongregazione, o a’ nostn 
destine li Rcgni di Battiam, Martaban, c 
Pegu.”- “^a/’/■/«/, Percotd^ 93. 

[1801.—“An ineffectual attempt wius made 
to repossess and dofond Bassien by the late 
(’hekey or Lieutenant.”—*S///a.ov, Mi.saio)/, 16.) 

The form Peraaim occurs in l>a/ri/tnpt(% 
(1759) (Or. Rej)frt., i. 127 and ftass/m). 

(3) Biidniy or ])roj)erly JVddm.; an 
old town in Berar, the chief place of 
tin- district s()-calh*d. [See Berar 
(idzeit. 176.] 

BATABA, s. This is a term a])- 
jdied to divinities in old Javanese in¬ 
scriptions, &c., the use of which was 
spread over th(‘ Archi])elago. It was 
regarded by W. von Humboldt as 
t-alcen from the Skt. avatdra (see 
AVATAR) ; but this deri N ation is now 
rejected. The Nvord is used among 
R. C. Christians in the Philiiipines 
now as synonymous with ‘God’; and 
is applied to the infant Jesus {Blum- 
entritty Vocmhnlar\ [Mr. Skeat (Malay 
MagiCy 86 seqq.) discusses the origin of 
the word, and jirefers the derivation 
given by Favre and Wilkin, Skt. 
bhattdray ‘lord.’ A full account of the 
“ Petaray or Sea Dyak gods,” by Arch¬ 
deacon J. Perhkm, will be found in 
Rothy Natives of Sarawak^ 1. 168 seqq.^ 

BATAVIA, n.p. The famous 
'ca])ital of tlie Dutch no.ssessions in 
the Indies ; occu])ying tne site of the 
old city of Jakatra, the seat of a 
Javanese kingdom which combined 


the ])resent Dutch Provinces of Ban¬ 
tam, Buiten/.org, Krawang, and the 
Preanger Regencies. 

1619.—“On the (lay of the caj)ture of 
.Takatra, 30th May 1619, it was certainly 
time and place to .si)eak of the (lovernor- 
freneral’.s dis.satisfnction that the name of 
Batavia had been given to the Castle.”— 
Vahntijn.y iv. 489. 

The Governor-General, Jan Piiiter- 
.sen Goeii, who had taken Jakatra, 
(h^sired to have called the new fortress 
NfAv Hoor/iy from his owm liirth-place, 
Hoorn, on tin* Zuider Zee. 

c. 1649.- --“While 1 sUtyVl at Batavia, my 
Brother dy’d ; and it was ]»rett \ to consider 
what the h made me })ay for hi'- I'uncral. ” 

Tarrrnier (K.’I'.), i, 203. 

BATCUL, BATCOLE, BATE- 
CALA, Ac., n.]). Bkatkal. A ])lace 
often named in the oldei- narratives. 
It is on the coast of (.^anara, just, S. of 
Pigeon Island and Hog Island, in lat. 
13'" 59', and is not to be confounded 
(as it has luaui) with BEITCUL. 

1328.- -“ . . . there is also the King of 
Batigala, but he is of the Saracens.”— 
F) i<it J(jr(/(Ui a.s, p. 41. 

1510.—The “Bathecala. a very noble cit} 
*)f India,” of Varthema (119), though mis¬ 
placed, must we think 1)0 this place and not 
Beitcul. 

1548.—“Trolado {i.e. ‘ Copy ') do Contrato 
(pie o Gouernador (xracia de Saa fez com a 
Raynha de Batecalaa por nao aver Rocy e 
ela regor <> Reeyno.”- In S. Btde/ho, Toniho, 
212. 

1599.—“ . . . j)art is subject to the Queene 
of Baticola, who selleth great store of pepper 
to the Portugals, at a towne called Oiu^r. . .” 
— So' Ffdle (rret'iUe to Sir Fr. Watsingharn, 
in Brure s Annahy i. 125. 

1618.—“The fift of March we anchored at 
Batachala, shooting three Peeces to give 
notice of our- arriuall. . . ” IPao Horey in 
FiirrhdSy i. 657. See also S(in)shin-y^ ii. 
p. 374. 

[1624. — “We had the wind still contrary, 
and having sail’d three other leagues, at the 
usual hour we cast anchor near the Rocks 
of Baticala.”— P. della lu/A, Hak. Soc. ii. 
390.] 

1727.—“The next Sea-port, to the South- 
w’ard of is Batacola, which has the 

eejitlgia of a very largo city. . . — A. 
HamiltoVy i, 282. 

[1785.—“ B3rte Eoal.” See qu(jtation 
under DHOW.] 

BATEL, BATELO, BOTELLA, s. 

A sort of boat used in Western India, 
Sind, and Bengal. Port, hatelly a word 
whicli occurs in the Roteiro de V. da 
GaiiWy 91 [cf. PATTELLOj. 
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[1686.— “ About four or five hundred 
houses burnt down with a great number of 
their Bettilos, Boras and boats.” — Hedgejf, 
Diarif^ Hak. Soc. ii. 55.] 

1838.— “The Botella may bo described 
as a Dow in miniature. . . It has invariably 
a .square fiat stern, and a long grab-like 
head.”— VauppU, in Trun.^. Bo. Omg. Soc. 
vix. 98. 

1857. — “A Sindhi batt^la, called R(ih- 
nMtij under the Tindal Kasim, laden with 
dry fish, was about to proceed to Bombay.” 
— Lvtfullah, .347. See also Burton^ Sind 
Reci.sited (1877), 32, 33. 

[1900.—“The Sheikh has some fine war- 
vessels, called batils.” — Southern 
Arabia^ 8.J 

BATTA, «. Two different words 
aie thus expressed in Anglo-Indian 
colloquial, and in a manner con¬ 
founded. 

a. H. hhata or hhdtd: an (‘xtra 
allowance made to officers, .soldier.s, or 
other public servants, when in the 
field, or on other special grounds; 
also subsistence money to witne.sses, 
])risoners, and the like. M i 1 itary Batta, 
originally an occasional allowame, as 
denned, grew to be a constant addition 
to the })ay of officers in India, and 
constituted the chief part of the excess 
of Indian over English military emolu¬ 
ments. The question of the right to batta 
on several occasions created great agita¬ 
tion among the officers of the Indian 
army, and the measure* of economy 
carried out by Lord William Bentinck 
when Governor-General (G. O. of the 
Gov.-Gen. in Council, 29th November 
1828) in the* reduction of full batta to 
half batta, in the allowances received 
by all regimental officers serving at 
stations within a certain distance of 
the Presidency in Bengal (viz. Barrack- 
pore, Dumdum, Berhampore, and Dina- 
pore) caus(*d an enduring bitterne.ss 
against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of this word. There are, however 
several Hindi words in rural use, such 
as bhdt, hhantd, ‘advances made to 
ploughmen without interest,’ and 
ohattaj hJumtd, ‘ ploughineii’s wages in 
kind,’ with which it is possibly con¬ 
nected. It has also been suggested, 
without much probability, that it may 
be allied to hahut, ‘much, excess,’ an 
idea entering into the meaning of both 
a and b. It is just jmssible that the 
familiar military use of the term in 
India may have been influenced by 


the existence of the Europ^n military 
term hdt or hdi~mmey. The latter is 
from bdtf ‘a j)ack-saddle,’ [Late Lat. 
bastum], and im])lies an allowance for 
carrying baggage in the field. It will 
be seen that one writer below seems 
to confound the two w^ords. 

b. H. batta and hdtUl : agio, or 
difference in exchange, discount on 
coins not current, or of .short weight. 
We may notice that Sir H. Elliot does 
not recognize an absolute separation 
between the txvo .senses of Batta. His 
definition runs thus: “Difference of 
exchange ; anything extra ; an extra 
allow'ance ; discount on uncurrent, ot* 
.short-w'eight coin.s; usually calh*d 
Batta. Tin* word has been suppo.sed 
to be a corruption of Bharta, increase, 
but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is 
more lusiially ajqdied to discount than 
to ])remium.”— (Hoss. ii. 41.) 
[Platts, on the other hand, distingui.slie.s 
the two words— BaUa, Skt. vritkiy 
‘turned,’ or varta, ‘livelihood’—“Ex- 
L'hange, di.scount, difference of ex¬ 
change, deduction, <fec.,” and Bhatta^ 
Skt. bhakfa ‘allotted,’—“advances to 
ploughmen without interest; plough¬ 
man’.s wages in kind.”] It W’ill be 
.seen that w^e liave early Portuguese 
instances of the word a]:)parently in 
both sen.ses. 

The mcKst ])robab]e ex])lanat,ion is 
tlxal- the w’urd (ajid I may add, the 
thing) originated in the Portugue.se 
practice, and in the nse of the Canarese 
word bhaUa, Malir, hhdt, ‘ rice ’ in ‘ the 
husk,’ called by the Portuguese bate. 
and hata, for a maintenance allowance. 

The word batty, for w'hat is more 
generally called paddy, is or w^as 
commonly used by the English also 
in S. and W. India (.see Linschotea., 
Luema and Fryer quoted s.v. Paddy> 
and Wilson^s Glossary, s.v. Bhatta). 

The practice of giving a .special 
allowance fbr mantimento began from 
a very early date in the Indian history 
of the Portugue.se, and it evidently 
Ixecame a recognised augmentation of 
pay, corresponding closely to our batta, 
whilst the cmoDition Irom Betel ho 
oelow shows also that bata and ma7iti~ 
mento w^ere used, more or less inter¬ 
changeably, for this allowance. The 
eorresponaence with our Anglo-Indian 
batta went very far, and a case singu¬ 
larly parallel to the discontent raised 
in the Indian army by the reduction 
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of full-6a^ta to haU-hatta is spoken 
of by Correa (iv. 256). The manti- 
'Diento had been all the year 

round, but the Governor, Martin 
Afonso de Sousa, in 1542, “desiring,” 
says the historia^i, “a way to curry 
favour for himself, whilst going against 
the }>eoj)le and sending his soul to 
hell,” ordered that in future the 
nmntimento should be paid only dur¬ 
ing the 6 months of Winter {i.e. of 
the rainy season), when the force was 
on shore, and not for the other 6 
months when they were on board 
the cruisers, and received rations. 
This created great bitterness, ])erfectiy 
analogous in depth and in expression 
to that .entertained with regard to 
Lord W. Hentinck and Sir John 
Malcoliti, in 1829. Correa’s utterance, 
just quoted, illustrates this, and a 
little lower down he, adds: “And 
thus he took away from the troops 
the half of their mantimento Qudf 
their 6aWa, in fact), and whether he 
did well or ill in that, he’ll find in 
the next world.”—(See also ibid. p. 430). 

The following quotations illustrate 
the Portuguese j)ractice from an early 
date : 

1502.—“ The C’aptain-niajor . . . iHitween 
officers and men-at-arms, left 60 men (at 
(kxihin), to whom the factor was to give 
their pay, and every month a of 

vvanirniento., and to the officers when on 
service 2 m/rof/o.v. . . —CVnm, i. 328. 

1507. —(In establishing the settlement at 
Mozambique) “ And the Captains to()k 
counsel among themselves, and from the 
money in the chest, paid the force each a 
n-uzado a month for viaiitimento, with which 
the men greatlv refreshed themselves. ...” 

786. 

1511,— “All the people w'ho served in 
Malaca, whether by sea or by land, w^ere 
l>aid their pay for .six months in advance, 
and also received monthly (wo miziuiox of 
mantimento, cash in hand” {i.e, they had 
double Ijatta).— Ibid. ii. 267. 


1548.—“ And for 2 ffarazes (see FARASH) 
2 pardaos a month for the two and 4 tangas 
for bata.” . . .—>S’. Bolelho, Tombo, 2J13. 
The editor thinks this is for bate^ i.e. /Kiddt/. 
But even if so it is used exactly like batta 
or maintenance money. A following entry 
has: “To the constable 38,920 reis a year, 
in which is comprised maintenance {manti- 
vtento).'’ 

1564.—An example of batee for rice will 
be found s. v. MOORAH. 

The following quotation shows battee 
(or batty) used at Madras in a way 


that akso indicates the original identity 
of batty, ‘rice,’ and ‘extra 

allowance ’:— 

1680. — “The Peonn and Tarryora (s^oe 
TALIAR) sent in (jue.st of two soldiers 
wht> had deserted from the garrison re¬ 
turned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of .service, but upon Verona’s 
intercession were biken in again, and fined 
each one month’s pay, and to ref)ay the 
money paid them for Battee. . . — r't. *V. 
(jeo. Cunsn., Feb. 10. In Notes arid Ej.ts. 
No. hi. p. 3. 

1707. — “ . . . that they would allow Batta 
or subsi.stence money to all that should 
desert us.”—In Wheeler, ii. 63. 

1765.--“ . . . orders were accordingly 
issued . . . that on the 1st January, 1766, 
the double batta should cease. . . 
Ciinteeio!i's (IVue, iv. 160. 

1789.- -“. . . batta, or as it is termed 
in England, hdt and forage money, which 
is here, in the field, almost double the 
peace allowance.”— Munro's Narrative, p. 97. 

1799.—-“He would rather live on half¬ 
pay, in a garrison that could lx)ast of a 
fives court, than vegetate on full batta, 
where there was none.”— Life of Sir T. 
Mumo, i. 227. 

The following sliows Batty used for 
rice in Bombay : 

[1813.—Rice, or batty, i.s .sown in June.” 
- Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 23. j 

1829. — “ To tlve Editor of the Bengal Hur- 
/vowc —Sir, — Is it understood that the Wives 
and daughters of officers on half batta are 
included in the order to mourn for the 
Queen of Wirtemberg ; or will ha.lf-mo\ii\\- 
iiig Ihj con.sidered sufficient for them?”— 
Letter in above, dated 15th Ap)ril 1829. 

1857.--“They have made me a K.C.Bi 
I may confess to you that 1 would much 
rather have got a year’s batta, because the 
latter would enable me to leave this country 
a year sooner.”— Sir Hope Grant, in Incidents 
of the Sepoy I Tar. 

b.— 

1554.—“And gold, if of 10 mates or 24 
carato, is worth 10 cruzjidos the tael . . . 
if of 9 imite.s, 9 cruzados; and according to 
whatever the mate.'i may be it is valued ; 
but moreover it has its batao, i.e. its .shrof- 
fage {^arrafagem) or agio (caibo) varying with 
the setison.”— A. Nune.'i, 40. 

1680. — “The payment or receipt of Batta 
or Vatum up«.)n the exchange of Pollicat 
for Madras pagodas prohibited, both coines 
being of the same Matt and weight, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 24 pagodas for every 
offence together with the loss of the Batta.” 

■— Ft. St. Geo. Consyi., Feb. 10. In Notes 
and Exts., p. 17. 

1760.—“The Nal>ob receives his revenue.^ 
in the siccas of the current year only ... 
and all Biccas of a lower date being 
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esteemed, like the coin of foreign provinces, 
only a merchandize, are bought and sold 
at a certain discount called batta, which 
rises and falls like the price of other goods 
in the market. . . — Ft. irai. iJonji., 

dune 30, in Long, 216. 

1810.—“. . . he immediately tells master 
that the batta, i.t'. the exchange, is altered.” 
— WilliamMui, r. M. i. 203. 

BATTAS, BATAKS, &c. n.]). [the 
bitter, according to Mr. Skeat, being 
the stiindard Malay nannd ; a nation 
of Sumatra, noted e.s])ecialfv for their 
singular cannibal institutions, com¬ 
bined with the. possession of a written 
character of their own and some a])- 
jiroach t.o literature. 

c. 1430.— “In ejus insulae, (iimm diciint 
Bathech, parte, anthro]>o})hagi habitant . . . 
capita humana in thesiiuris habent, <piae 
ex hostibus captis abscis.sa, esis carnibus rc- 
condunt, iis<|ue utuntur pro nummis.”-— 
Conti, in Coggins, JC Vdr. Fort. lib. iv. 

e. 1539.— “This Krnbjmsador, that was 
Brother-in-law to the King of Battas . . . 
brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Oalambfui, and five (juintals of Ben- 
jamon in flowers .”—Coganis Finio, 15. 

c. 1555.—“This Island of Sumatra is the 
first land wherein we know ruiin’s fle.sh to 
be eaten by certaine jujople which line in 
the mountains, called Bacas (read Batas), 
who vse to gilde their teethe.”— Gahuno, 
Bisrerveries of the World, Ilak. 8c)c. 108. 

1586.—“Nel regno del Dacin sono alcuni 
hioghi, ne’ quali si ritrouano certc gonti, 
che mangiano le creature humane, e tali 
genti, si chairnano Batacchi, e (piando frh 
loro i padri, e i madri sono vechhi, si actsor- 
dano i vicinati di mangiarli, e li mangiano.” 

C. Halhi, f. 130. 

1613.—“Jn the woods of the interior 
dwelt Anthro])ophagi, eaters f)f human 
flesh . . . and to the present day continues 
that abuse and evil custom among the 
Battas of Sumatra .”—Godinlw dr Kredia, 
f. 23r. 

[The fact that the Battis are cannibals has 
recently been confirmed by Dr. Volz and H. 
von Autenrieth (Geoqr. Jour., June 1898, 
P. 672.] 

BAWUSTYE, s. Corr. of hohday 
in Lascar dialect {Roebuck). 

BAY, The, ii.p. In the language of 
the <dd Company and its .servants in 
the 17th century, The Bay meant the 
Bay of Bengal, and their factories in 
that quarter. 

1683.—“And the Councell of the Bay is 
as ejqiressly distinguished from the Councell 
of Buigly, over which they have noe such 
})ower.” — In Hedges, under Sept. 24. [Hak. 
Boc. i. 114.] 


1747.—“ We have therefore laden on her 
1784 Bales . . . which we sincerely wish may 
arrive safe with You, as We do that the 
Gentlemen at the Bay had according to our* 
repeated Re(]ue8ts, furnished ils with an 
earlier conveyance . . Letter fhmi P't. St. 
Jhivid, 2nd May, to the Court (MS. in India 
Office). 


BAYA, s. H. hnd [/>«?/n], tin 
Wenver-bird, as it is called in books 
of Nat. Hist., Ploceus haya, Bl} tli 
(Farn. Fringillidtie). This clever litth* 
bird is not only in its natural state tlu‘ 
builder of those remarkable pendant 
nests which are such .striking objects, 
hanging from enves or ])a1m-branches ; 
hut it is also docile to a singula]- 
degree in domestication, and is often 
exliibited by itinerant natives as the 
performer of the most delightful 
trick.s, as we have seen, and as is 
detiiiled in a ])ape.r of Mr Blyth’s 
(pioted by Jerdon. “Tin* usual ]>ro- 
cedure is, when bidies are ])resent, 
for the bird on a sign from its master 
to take a cai-dainoni or sweatmeat in 


its bill, and de])osit. it between a lady’s 
li])S. ... A miniaUire cannon is then 
brought, which the bird loads with 
(‘oarse gAins of ]>owder one by one . . . 


it next .seizes and skilfully usi's a 
small ramrod : and then takes a 
lighted match from its mastei-, which 
it applies to the touch-hole.” Another 
common performance is to scatter small 
beads on a sheet; the bird is ])rovided 
with a needle and thread, and pro¬ 
ceeds in the prettiest way to thread 
the heads successively. [The qiukUi- 
t.ion from Abul Fazl shows tJiat these 
j)erformances are as old as the time of 
Akbar and ])robab)y older still.] 


(c. 1590. —“The baya is like a wild spar¬ 
row but yellow. It is extremely intelligent, 
obedient and docile. It will take .small coins 
from the hand and bring them to its master, 
and will come to a call from a long distance. 
Its neats are so ingeniously constructed as to 
defy the rivalry of clover artificers.”— Axii 
(trans. Jarrett), iii. 122.] 

1790.—“The young Hindu women of 
BanAras . . . wear very thin plate.s of gold, 
called tied'.*, slightly fixed by way of orna¬ 
ment between the eyebrows; and when 
they pa.s.s through the streets, it is not 
uncommon for the youthful libertines, who 
amuse themselves with training Bay&'s, to 
give them a sign, which they understand, 
and to send them to pluck the pieces of 
gohl from the foreheads of their mistresses. ” 
— A slat. Reseurrhe.*, ii. 110. 

[1813.—Forbes gives a similar account of 
the nests and tricks of the Baya. — Or. Mem., 
2nd ed. i. 33.] 
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BAYADERE, a. A Hindu danc¬ 
ing-girl. The word is e,sj)e(;ialJy used 
by Frencl) writers, from whom it has 
been sometimes }»orrowed as if it were 
a genuiTie Indian word, ])articiilarly 
eharacteristic of tlie })ersons in ((uestion. 
The word is in fac.t only a Gallicized 
form of the Portuguese htiladeira^ from 
hailar^ t(j dance. Some 50 to 60 years 
ago there was a famous ballet called 
he rh'eu et In bayadere, and under 
this title Piinrh made one of the 
iiKJst famous bits of his early days 
by gnesmiting a cartoon of Lord 
K lien borough as the Bayadere danc¬ 
ing befon* the idol of Somnatb ; [also 
sec DANCING-GIRL). 

1513.—“ There also eanie to the ground 
many dancing women {mo/lterfs bailadeiraa) 
with their instruments of music, who make 
their living hy that })usine8.s, and these 
danced and sang all the time of the ban¬ 
quet . . — Correa, ii. 364. 

1526. — “XLVIT. 'the dancers and dancer- 
esses (buyladoros e bayladelrae) who come 
to perform at a village shall first go and 
jierform at the house of the principal man 
«'>f the village” {(nmntr, see GAUM) .— F{>ral 

dc ijso.s d(is harrodorKs de 

cslu JUia de Goa^ in Areh. Poet. Or., fascic. 5, 
132. 

1.598.—“The heathenish whore called ' 
Balliadera, who is a dancer.”— LlnarhnteK, 
74 : [TIak. Soc. i. 261]. 

1599.—“In hhc icom* ))rimum projK)nitur ! 
Jnd.a Balliadera. id est saltatrix, <|uae m I 
puhlicis ludisaliisipie solemiitatilms saltando | 
spcctaculum exhibet .”—IP /in/, Text to jil. | 
xii. in vol. ii, (also see p. 90, and vol. vii. 
26), etc. 

[c, 1676. — “All the Baladines of Gom¬ 
broon were })resent to dance in their own 
manner according to custom.” - 
ed. !kt/f, ii. 335.] 

1782. “ Surate est renommf^ par se.s 

Bayaderes, dont le veritable nom est J)eo - 
dujisi: cclui de Hamideres <jue nous leur 
donnons, vient du mot Balladeiras, <pn 
signitie en Portugais Dmisetise.s." — tSotinerat, 

i. 7. 

1794.— “The name of BalUadere, we 
never heard ap 2 >lied to the dancing girls; 
or saw but in Kaynal, and ‘ War in Asia, 
by an Officer of ('olonel Baillie’s Detach¬ 
ment;’ it is a corrujit Portuguese word.”— 
Jfoor'.'i Natmtier of LittfAs Pdachment, 356. 

1825.- “This was the first s|)ocimen 1 
had seen of the southern Bayadere, who 
differ considerably from tlio nA,ch girls of 
northern India, being all in the .service of 
different temjiles, for which they are pur¬ 
chased young.”— Hfhn\ ii. 180. 

c. 1836.—“On one occasion a rumour 
reached Ijondon that a great succcas had 
been achieved in Paris by the perform¬ 
ance of a set of Hindoo dancers, called 
Les Bayaderes, who were supposed to be 


priestesses of a certain sect, and the London 
theatriwil managers were at once on the 
qui vive to secure the new attraction . . . 
My father had concluded the arrangement 
with the Bayadhre.s before his brother 
managers arrived in Paris. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the Hindoo priestesses a^jpeared at 
the Adelphi. They were utterly uninterest¬ 
ing, wholly unattractive. My father lost 
£2()00 by the sjieculation ; and in the family 
they were known as the ‘ Buy-em-dears ’ 
ever after .”—Edmund Vatt^s, liecoUirtiovK, 
i. 29, 30 (1884). 

BAYPARREE, BEOPARRY, s. 

H. hejjdrly and hyojxtrl (from Skt. 
vijdjxirm) ; a trader, and especially a 
petty trader or dealer. 

A friend long engaged in busineStS 
in Calcutta (Mr .L F. Ogilvy, of 
Gillander.s & Co.) communicates a 
letter from an intelligent Bengalee 
gentleman, illustrating the course of 
trade in country })r()duce Indore it 
readies the bands of the European 
shijiper : 

1878.— “ . . . the enhanced rates . . . 
do not practically benefit the producer in 
a marked, or even in a corresf)onding degree; 
for the lion’s share goes into the fiockets 
of certain intermediate classes, who are the 
grow’th of the above system of business. 

“Following the course of trade as it flows 
into Calcutta, wo find that Vietween the 
cultivators and the exjxirtcr these arc : 1st. 
The Bepparree, or j^ettv trader ; 2nd. The 
Aurutukir;* and 3r(l. ^The Mahajun, in¬ 
terested in the (5ileutta trade. As .soon as 
the crojis are cut, Bepparree .ip]»ears uiw>u 
the .scone ; he visits village after village, 
and goes from homestead to homestead, 
buying there, or at the village marts, from 
the ryots ; he then takes his purchases b) 
the A nrut-dar, who is stationed .at a centre 
of trade, and to whom he is perhaps under 
advances, and from the A}fr\if-d.ar the 
Calcutta Mahajun obtains his supplies . . . 
for eventual dosj)atch to the ea}>ital. There 
i.s also a fourth class of dealers called 
Ph^reas, who buy from the Mahajun and 
sell to the European exporter. Thus, be¬ 
tween the cultivator and the shipper there 
are so many middlemen, whose })artiei 2 )ation 
in the trade involves a multii>lication of 
j)rofits, which goes a great way towards en¬ 
hancing the })rice of commodities before 
they reach the shipi)er’s hands.”— Letter 
from Bcdioo FohohLwu Gho.^e. [Similar de¬ 
tails for Northern India will 1^ found in 
//oay, Mon. Trade and Manufacturex of 
Lucknow^ seqq.'l 

BAZAAR, s. H. &c. Yvom V.hdzdr^ 
a permanent market or street of shops. 
The word has .sjiread westward into 

* Avrut-dar is arluit-ddr, from H. arhaf^ 
‘agency’; j)horea=H. phaHyd, ‘a retailor.’ 
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Arabic, Turkish, and, in s])ecial senses, 
into European lan^iages, and eastward 
into India, where it has generally been 
adopted into the vernaculars. Tin 
popular pronunciation is hCtzar. Ii 
S. India and Ceylon the word is used 
For a single shop or stall kept by a 
native. The word seems to have come 
to S. Euro}>e very early. F. Balducci 
Pegolotti, in his Mercantile Hand¬ 
book (c. 1340) gi\'es Bazarra as a 
Genoese word for ‘ market-place ’ 
(('Othay^ &c. ii. 286). The word is 
adopted into Malay as pdsdr^ [oi* in 
the poems puAura], 

1474.—Ambrose Contarini writes of Kazan, 
that it is “walled like Ooino, and with ba¬ 
zars {bazzari) like it.”— Raviusio, ii. f. 117. 

1478.—Josafat Barbaro writes: “An Ar¬ 
menian (Uio'/.a Mirech, a rich merchant in 
the bazar” {bazan-o). — Ihid. f. lllr. 

1563.—. . bazar, as much as to say 
the pilace where things are sold.”—6’a/rar, 
f. 170. 

1.564.—A privilege by Don Sebastian of 
Portugal gives authority “to .sell garden pro¬ 
duce freely in the bazars (bazareji), markets, 
and streets (of Goa) without necessity for 
consent or license from the farmers of the 
garden produce, or from any other person 
whatsoever.”— ArcA. Port. O?'., fasc. 2, 157. 

c. 1566.—“ Lk'i Pescaria delle Perle . . . 

&i fa ogn’ anno . . . e .su la costa all’ in 
contro piantano vna villa di ca.se, e bazarri 
di paglia .”—Cesare dt F(‘de.rici^ in Rumv.s-ioy 
iii. 3^. 

1606.— “. . . the Christians of the 
Bazar.” — Oovcea, 29. 

1610.— “En la Ville de C-ananor il y a vn 
beau march^ tons le.s jours, qu’ils appellent 
Basare.” —Pyrard de Laral, i. 325; [Hak. 
Hoc. i. 448]. 

[1615.—“To buy pepj^er a.s cheap as we 
could in the buszer.”— Fostei., Lettera^ 
iii. 114.] 

[ ,, “He forbad all the bezar to sell us 
victuals or el.se. . .”— Ibid. iv. 80.] 

[1623.— “They call it Bezari Kelan, that 
is the Great Merkat. . .”— P. deJUi Valle^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 96. (P. Kaldn, ‘great’).] 

1638.— “We came into a Buzaar, or very 
faire Market place.”—IP. Brutov., in Hall. 
v. 50, 

1666.— “Les Bazards on Marches .sont 
dans une grande rue qui eet au pi^ de la 
montagne.”— Theveiiot, v. 18. 

1672.— “. . . Let u.s now pa.ss the Pale 
to the Heathen Town (of Madras) only 
parted by a wide Parrado, which is u.sed for 
a Buznr or Mercate-place. ’’—Fryer, 38. 

[1826.—“The Kotwall went to the bazaar- 
master.” —Pandiirwng Han\ ed. 1873, p. 
156.] 

1837.— “Lord, there is n honey bazar, 


repair thither .”—Tumours transl. of Maha- 
wanso^ 24. 

]g73._“This, remarked my handsome 
Greek friend from Vienna, is the finest 
wife-bazaar in this part of Europe. . . . Go 
a little way east of thi.s, wiy to Roumaniu, 
and 3 mu will find wife-bazaar completely 
undisguised, the ladies [seated in their car¬ 
riages, the youth.s filing by, and pausing 
beft>re thi.s or that beauty, to bargain witli 
{>apa about the dower, under her very 
no.se.”— Frasei''s Mag. N. S, vii, p. 617 
( Vienna^ by M. I). Contcaif). 

BDELLIUM, H. This aromatic 
gum-resin bcis l)(‘en identified with 
that of tlie BaUamodendron Mukul^ 
Hooker, inbal)iting the dry regions of 
Arabia and Western India ; gtigal of 
Western India, and inoH in Arabic, 
•ailed in P. ho-i-jalmddn (Jews’ .scent). 
What tlie Hebrew hdolah of the K. 
Phison was, wliich was rendered 
bdellimn .since the time of Josejdms, 
remains very doubtful. Lassen has 
‘sugge.sted musk as possible. But. tlie 
rgumeiit is only this : that Diuscoi’ides 
^ys some called bdellium ^d5f\>cov ; 
hat fxddeXKov perliaps rejireseiits Mad- 
(laka., an<l though tliere is no sucli 
Skt. word as nuuldhihf, there ULighf b(‘ 
mciddnthf., because there is mnddray 
which means some jierfiime, no one 
knows wliat! (7nd. Alterth. i. 292.) 
Dr. Royle says the Persian authors 
de.scril)e the Bdellium as being 
the ])r()duct of tlie Doom jjalm (see 
Hrnau Medicine., p. 90). But this we 
imagine is due to some ambiguity iu 
tlie sen.se of 7/iokl. [See tlie authorities 
(quoted in Fhicycl. Bihl. s.v. Bdel¬ 
lium wliicli still leave the question 
in some doubt.] 

c. A.D. 90. — “In exchange are exported 
from Barbarice (Indus Delta) costus, 
bdella. . . .”— Periphn, ch. 39. 

c. 1230.—" Bdallytln. A Greek word which 
as some learned men think, means ' The 
Lion’s Kepose.’ Thi.s plant is the same as 
uiokl."—Mbn El - HaiDidr, i. 125. 

1612.— “Bdellium, the pund . . . xx.s.”— 
Rates and Valuatiouns {Scotland), p. 298. 

BEADALA, Ii.p. Formerly a port 
of some note for native craft on the 
Rainnad coast (Madura district) of tlu^ 
Gulf of Manar, Vadauhiy in the Atlas 
of India. The proper name seems to 
be Vtddlai, by which it is mentioned 
in Bisliop Caldwell’s Hist, of Tin7ievelhf 

235), [and which is derived from 
Tam. veau, ‘hunting,’ and al, ‘a 
banyan-tree’ {Mad. Adm. Man. Gloss. 
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>. 963)]. The place was famous in tlie 
Portuguese History of India for a 
victory gained there by Martin Affonso 
de Sousa (Capitdo M6r do Mar) over a 
strong land and sea force of the Zamor- 
iii, commanded by a famous Mahom- 
medan Ca])tain, whom the Portuguese 
called Pate Marcar, and the Tiihfat-al 
Mujahidin calls ’Ali Ibrahim Markar, 
15th February, 1538. Barrna .styles it, 
“one of the l)e.st fouglit l)attle.s that 
ever came ott* in India.” This occurred 
under the viceroyalty of Nuno da 
(Junha, not of Stephen da Gama, as tin*, 
allusions in Camoes seem to indicaf,e. 
(laptain Burton has too hastily identi¬ 
fied Beadaki with a ]»lace on th(‘ coast 
of Malabar, a fact which hfis ])erha])S 
been the cause (jf this article (.see 
Limad.% Commentiiry, [). 477). 

1552.—“Martin Affonso, with this li(?ht 
fleet, on which ho had not more than 400 
.sijldiors, went round (^ape Comorin, being 
aware that the enemy were at Beadald ...” 
— Barros, Dec. IV., liv. viii. cap. 13. 

1562.—“The (iovornor, departing from 
('cichym, ooa.stud as far as Cape Comoryn, 
doubled that (-la])e, and run for Beadala, 
which is a place adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao [Chilaw] . . ."—Corrm, iv. 324. 

c. 1570. — “ And about thi.s time Alee 
Ibrahim Murkar, and his brother-in-law 
Kunjee-Alee-Murkar, sailed out with 22 
grabs in the direction of Kaeel, and arriving 
off Bentalah, they landed, leaving their 
grabs at anchor. . . . But destruction over¬ 
took them at the arrival of the Franks, 
who came upon them in their galliots, 
attacking and capturing all their grabs. . . . 
Now this capture by the Franks took })lace 
in the latter part of the month of Shaban, 
in the year 944 [end of January, 1538].”— 
TohfiU-i((-Afi/7a/tide/’n^ tr. by Rowlaudstm, 
i4i; ■ ‘ , 

1W2.- j 

“ E despois junU) ao (Jabo CV)morim I 

Huma facanha faz e.sclarecida, I 

A frota principal do Bfirnorim, ! 

Que dostruir o mundo nao duvida, j 

V^encer^ co o furor do ferro e fogo ; 

Em si ver^ Beadala o martio jogo.” 

Camoes, x. 65. 

By Burton (but whose miscoiiccj)- 
tion of the locality has liere affected 
his translation): 

“ then well nigh reacloed the (Jape 'dept (Jo- 
morin, 

another wreath of Fame by him is won; 
the strongo.st squadron of the Samorim 
who doubted not to .see the world undone, 
he shall destroy with rage of fire and .steel: 
Be’ad^i’s self his martial yoke shall feel.” 
1814.—“Vaid^ai, a pretty populous vil¬ 
lage on the coast, situated 13 miles east of 


Mutupetta, inhabited chiefly by Musul- 
raan.s and Shiin^rs, the former carrying on 
a wood trade.”— of the Prov. of 
Ravuiad, from Mackenzie Collections in 
R. As. !Soc. iii. 170. 

BEAR-TREE, BAIR, &c. .s. H. 

5er, Mahr. 6ora, in Central Provinces 
hoTj [Malay bedara or hidara China,'] 
(Skt. hadara and vadara) Zizyphus juju- 
ha, Lain. Thi.s is one of tlie nio.st widely 
dilFu.sed trees in India, and is found 
wild from the Punjab to Burma, in all 
whicli region it is jirobably' nativ'e. It 
is cultivated from Queensland and 
('hina to Morocco and Guinea. “Sir 
H. Elliot identifies it witli the lotus 
of the ancients, but although the large 
juicy product of the garden Zizyphus 
is by no means bad, yet, as Madden 
(piaiiitly remarks, one might eat any 
(piantity of it without risk of for¬ 
getting home and friends.”— {Punjab 
Plants, 43.) 

1563.—“0. The name in Canare.se is hor, 
and in the Decan b6r, and the Malays call 
them i'idaras, and they are better than ours ; 
yet not so good as tho.se of Balagate .... 
which are very ta.sty .”—Garcia 1)e. 0., 33 

[1609.—“Hero is also great quantity of 
gum-lack to be had, but is of the tree called 
Ber, and is in grain like unto red mastic.”— 
Danvers, Ldtrrs, i. 30.] 

BEARER, s. Tlie word has two 
meanings in Anglo-Indian collo(|uial : 
a. A palanrpiin-carrier ; b. (In the 
Bengal Presideni’y) a domestic servant 
wlio ha.s (diarge of his nuLster’s clothes, 
liou.sehold furniture, and (often) of 
liis ready money. The word in tlie 
latter meaning has been regarded as 
distinct in origin, and is .stated by 
Wilson to l)e a c.orrujition of the 
Bengali vehdrd from Skt. vyavahdri, 
a domestic servant. There seems, 
liowever, to be no historical evidence 
for such an origin, e.g. in any ha¬ 
bitual u.se of the term vehdrd, whilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic )>earer 
(or .sirdar-hearer, as he is usually styled 
by his fellow-servants, often even when 
he lias no one under him) was in 
(Calcutta, in the }>enultimate generation 
when English gentlemen still kept 
jalankins, usually just what this 
iterally implie.s, viz. the head-man 
of a .set of palankin-bearers. And 
throughout the Presidency tlie bearer, 
or valet, still, as a rule, belongs to 
the caste of Kahdrs (see KUHAR), or 
]ialki-bearers. [See BOY.] 
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a. — 

c. 1760.—. . The ix)los which . . . arc 
carried by six, but most commonly four 
bearers.”— arose, i. 153. 

1768-71.— “ Every house has likewise . . . 
one or two sets of berras, or i)aIankeon- 
bearers.”—i. 523. 

1771. — “ be bout le plus court du Palari- 
(piin est en devant, ct port^ par deux Beras, 
quc Ton nornme Boys a la COte (c’est a-dire 
(7an^o/is, Sertifrirrs, eii Aiiglois). Le long 
bo\it est par derriere et }>ortc }»ar trois 
heT 9 >&.”-- Amjuetif (hi l^erron, ]>esc. Prelim. 
p, xxiii. note. 

1778. “They came on foot, the town 
havinj^ neither horses nor })alankin-bearers 
to carry them, and Colonel (looto received 
them at his headquarters. . . —Onne, 
iii. 719. 

1803. — “ I was . . . detained by the 
.scarcity of bearers .”—Lord Valentia, i. 372. 

b. - 

1782.— “. . . imposition . . . that a 
(gentleman should pay a. rascal of a Strdur 
Bearer monthly wa^'cs f(»r 8 or 10 men . . . 
out of whom he gives 4, or may perhaps 
indulge his master with 5, to carry his 
palankeen.”—//uLu Gazette, Sept. 2. 

c. 1815. - - ‘' Hen ?■// ((nd h iS Bearer.(Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Sherwood’s.) 

1824.—“. . . 1 called to my .f/rdur-bearer 
who was lying on the lloor, outside the bed¬ 
room.”- -Seehj, KHora, ch. i. 

1831. — “. . . lo grand maltre de mn 
garde-robe, sirdar beehrab.”— Jacqueinont, 
(Jvrresjmulauce, i. 114. 

1876.—“My bearer who was to go with 
us (Eva’s ayah had struck at the la.st moment 
and stopped behind) had literally girt up his 
loins, and was loading a diminutive mule 
with a ujiscellanecius as.sortment of bra.ss 
]>ots and blankets .”—A True Reformer, 
ch. iv. 

BEEBEE, s. H. f rom P. hbly a lady. 
[In its contracted form hi., it is added 
as a title of distinction to the names 
of Musiilman ladies.] On the principle 
of degradation of titles which is .so 
general, tins wmrd in ajjplication to 
rhirupean ladies lias been sii}>erseded 
hy tlie liyhi'ids Mern-Hdhih, or Madam- , 
Hahih, tlioiigh it i.s 'often ap{)lied to j 
European maid-servants or otlier ] 
Englishwomen of tliat rank of life. . 
[It retains its dignity as the title of 
the Blbt of (.'ananore, known as Blhi 
Faliya, Malayah, ‘ ^eat lady,’ who 
rules in that neighbourhood and j 
e.Kerci.ses authority over three of the | 
islands of the La<*.cadives, and is t)y i 
race a Moplah Mohammedan.] The , 
word also is sometimes a])p]iea to a , 
]prostitute. It is originally, it would 


seem, OrieiiLil Tiirki. in Pa vet de 
(Jourteille’s Diet, we have “ Bihi, dame, 
epouse legitime ” (p. 181). Jn W. India 
tne word is said to he pronounced hobo 
(see Burtoids Sind). It is curious tliat 
among the Si'ikalava of Madagascar 
the wives of chiefs are termed biby; 
hut there seems hardly a possibility 
of tliis liaving come from Persia or 
India. [But for Indian influence on 
the i.sland, see Envycl. Britt. 9th ed. 
XV. 174.1 Tin* woi’d in Hova niean.s 
‘animal.’^— (Sibreds Madagascar, p. 253.) 

fc. 1610.—“ Noble.s in blood .... cull 
their wives Bybis. Pi/nird de Laral, link. 
Soc. i. 217.] 

1611.- “. . . the title Bibi ... is in 
I'ersian the .same as among us, .sennora, or 
dofla.”— Teixeira, Jielacio/i . . . de Hormuz. 
19. 

c. 1786.— “The word Lowndika, wln'c-h 
means the son of a. slave-girl, wjis also con¬ 
tinually on the tongue of the NuM'aiib, and 
if ho wa.s angry with any one ho callod him 
hy thi.s name ; but it w’a.s also used as an 
oudtparing fond apj)ollation to which w'as 
attached groat favour,* until one day, Ali 
Zum<4n Khan . . . re})roscntod to him that 
the word was low, discreditable, and not 
fit for the uso of men of knowledge and 
rank. The Is’aw'aiib smiled, and .said, ‘O 
friend, yon and 1 are both the sons of slave 
women, and tlu; two Husseins only (on whom 
be good wishes and Paradise ') are the sons 
of a Bibi,”- JLst. of ihidur Naif, tr. by 
Mile.s, 486. 

(1793.—“I, Beebee Bulea, the Princess 
>f ('annaiiore and of the Lac.cadive.s bslands, 
&c., do acknowledge and give in writing 
that I will ])ay to the (Tovenmient of the 
Engli.sh East India Tompany the moiety 
)f w'hatever is the produce of my country. 

. —Kngaejement in Logan, Malabar, 

ii. 181.] 

BEECHDEMER, s. Tim old 

br.'ide way of \vi-itiiig and pronouncing 
lie. name, bich.o-dc-itiar (iioriowed from 
the Portuguese) of the .se<‘i-slng or 
holothuria, .so higlily valued in Cliina. 
See menu of a dinner to which tJie 
Duke of Connauglit w’as invited, in 
Pall, Things Chinese, 3rd ed. p. 247.] 
It is split, cleaned, dried, and then 
?.arried to the Straits for export to 
Uhiiia, from tlie Maldives, tlie Gulf 

The “Bahadur” could hardly liave read Don 
Quixote! But what a curious parallel ])reHeuts 
taelf! When ISaucho is bragging of Ins daughter 
M the “ Squire of the Wood,” and takes umbrage 
it the free epithet which the said Stjuire applies 
to her (= laundihl and more); the latter reminds 
him of the like term of apiNirent abuse (hardly 
reproduceable here) with which the mob were 
wont to greet a chamjpion in the bull-ring after a 
deft spear-thrust, meaning only the highest fond¬ 
ness and applause 1-—Part ii. ch. 13. 
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of Maiuir, and other pail.s of tlie 
Indian seas fiirtlier east. The most 
complete account of the way in whicli 
this somewhat important article of 
commerce is prepared, will be found 
in the Tijdschrift voor Nederlaiidach 
Indie^ Jjuirg, xvii. ])t. i. See also 
SWALLOW and TRIPANG. 

BEECHMAN, also MEECHIL- 
MAN, s. Sea-H. for ‘ niidshijmian.’ 
(Roebuck). 

BEEGAH, S. H. hlghfr. The most 
common Hindu measure of himl-area, 
and varying much in ditferent ])aii.s 
of India, whilst in every ])art that, 
has a highd there is also certain to he 
a pucka heeqtth and a kuiclta Jteegnh (vide 
CUTCHA and PUCKA), the latter being 
SOUK* fraction of tin* former. The 
het'ffoh foi'nierlv adopted in the [h'veiiue 
Sur^'ey of the N.W. Provinces, and in 
th(^ (filial l)e])artment there, was one 
of 3025 s(j. yai-ds or § of an acre. 
This was a])})arently founded on 
Akltar's heigak., which contained 3600 
s([. lldhi ga::^ of about 33 inches ea(*h. 
[For which see Ain, trans. Jarrett., ii. 
62.] Hut it IS now in otlicial returns 
su])e]-sed(‘d h\ the Fnglish acre. 

17tj3,—“I never seized a beega (n hrstra 
(iV) l>‘ghrt) litilongitig to ('iilciitta, nor have I 
ever impressed your gotnastalis,” . . jXdicah 
M//, in (ilri<fs Mrm. of ILudiidj.s, 

i. V2t). 

1823.—“A Begah lias been coinjtuted at 
one-third of an acre, bat it.^ size diller'^ in 
almost every }»rovnu*e, M'he .smalli'st /hv/a/< 
may perhaps be computed at one-third, and 
the largest at two-thirds of an acre.” - 
.Malcolm’s CiHtrol India, ii. 15. 

1877. The Resident w.is gr:ititied at the 
low rate of assessment, which wa.s on the 
general average elevtai annas or In. l.Vb per 
beegah, that fta- the Nizam’s country lieing 
ujavards (jf four rupee'..’ - Taijlor, 

>S(vr/f of ntif ii. 5. 

BEEGUM, BEGUM, . s. A 

Prince.ss, a AIist,rcs.s, a Lady of Rank ; 
ap])li(*,d to Mahommedan ladie.s, and 
in the well-known ca.se of the Beeguin 
Sumroo t(> the ])rofe.s.sedlv Christian 
(native) M'ife of a Furojiean. The 
word ap]tears to be Or. Turki. hlginn^ 
[which some connect witli Skt. Idutgit, 
‘lord,^] a feminine formation from 
Beg, ‘chief, or lord,’ like KhOniiiii from 
Khan ; hence P. hegnin. [^Beg a})pears 
in the early travellers as Beage.'] 


[1614. — ’•Narran.se siiith he standeth 
bound before Beage for 4,800 and odd 
mamoodies.”— Fuder, LeWr», ii. 282.] 

n50r>.--“Begum.” See quotation under 

KHANUM. j 

[1617.—“Their Company that oHored to 
rob the Beagam’s junck.”—N/r T. Rof, 
Hak. Soe. ii. 454.] 

1619. ~ “ Behind the girl came another 
Begum, also an old woman, but lean and 
feeble, hohling on to life with her teeth, 
as one might sny." -/*. ddla Vallf, Hak. 
8oc. ii. 6. 

1653. — “Begun, Reine, on espouse du 
Schah .”—he la lionl/ai/e le G’ouz, 127. 

[1708. — ‘’d'hey are called for this rea.son 
‘Begom,’ which nmaris Free from Care or 
Solicitude ” (as if P. he-gham, ‘ without care ’ ') 
- (Adroit, 11. of the Motjid hifnasfif in India, 
E. T., 287. J 

1787. — “Among the charges (against 
Hastings) there is but one engaged, twt> 
at most-the Begum’s t<» Sheridan; the 
Hannee of (Joheed ((lohud) to Sir .lames 
Erskine. So please your j)alate.’’ Fd. 
Unrke. to Sir G. Elliot. L. of I A. Minto, 
i. 119. 

BEEJOO, s. Or ‘ Indian badger,’ a.s 
it is sometimes called, PI. hljtl [Jdjjn\ 
Mellivora indiea, .lerdon, [Blaaford, 
Mammalia, 176]. It is also often 
called in U])])t‘r India the (Irave-digger, 
[gorUiado] irojn a belie 1 in its had 
practice.s, probably iinju.st. 

BEEE, s. Th is Ii(|Uor, imported 
from England, [and now largely made 
in the countryj, bas been a favourite 
in India from an early date. Borie.r 
.seems to have btten coininon in the 18th 
century, judging from the adverti.se- 
mciits in the Calenffa (razette; and 
tlie }\(lc Ale made, it is jiresumed, 
e.xpre.ssly for the India market, aj)- 
jK-ars in the ('a»lie.st years of that 
uiblication. That e.vpre.ssion has long 

.i;.1 .i i . 


.. real's by a variety ot other Invalids. 

[Ihxlgson’s ale is immortalised in Bo/i 
(laulficr.] 

1638.- “. . . the (Mpbiin . . . was well 
}>rovided with . . . excellent good Sack, 
Engfidt Beer, French Wines, Aral', ami 
other refreshments.”— Mandt/slo, K. 7’., 
p. 10. 

1690.—(At Surat in the Engli.sh Factory) 
• . . . Enropf' Wines and English Beer, 
becau.se of their former acqiiaintiince with 
our Palates, are most coveted and most 
desirable Liipiors, and tho’ sold at high 
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I-Utes, are yet purchased and drunk with 
pj easure. ’ ’— Ovington, S95. 

1784.—“London Porter and -4/r, 

light and excellent ... 150 Sicca Rs. per 
hhd. . . —In Seioti-Karry i. 39. 

1810.—“Porter, pale-ale and table-beer 
of great strength, arc often drank after 
meals.”— Williamson^ V. M. i. 122. 

1814.— 

“ What are the luxuries they boast them 
here ? 

The lolling couch, the joys of bottled 

beer.” 

From ^ Thf CculM^ a Poem in 6 parts, &c. 
by a late resident in the East.’ This is a 
most lugubrious production, the author 
finding nothing to his taste in India. In 
this respect it roads something like a cari¬ 
cature of “Oakfield,” without the noble 
character and sentiment of that l>ook. As 
the Rev. Hobart Oxunter, the author seems 
to have come to a less doleful view of things 
Indian, and for some years ho wrote the 
letter-press of the “Oriental Annual.” 

BEEE, COUNTRY. At jueaent, at 
least in Upper India, this expi-ession 
simply indicates ale made in India 
(see COUNTRY) as at Masfiri, Kasanli, 
and Ootacannind Breweries. But it 
formerly was (and in Madras perhaps 
still is) applied to ginger-beer, or to 
a beverage described in some of the 
quotations below, which must have 
become obsolete early in the last 
century. A drink of this nature called 
Siigar-heer was the ordinary drink at 
Batavia in the 17th century, and to 
its use some travellers ascribed the 
prevalent unhealthiness. This is pro- 
Dably what is described by Jacob 
Bontius in the first quotation : 

1631.—There is a recipe given for a beer 
of this kind, “not at all less good than 
Dutch beer. . . . Take a hotjped cask of 
30 amphorae (?), fill with pure river water ; 
add 21b. black Java sugar, 4oz. Uiniarinds, 

3 lemons cut up, cork well and put in a cool 
place. After 14 hours it will boil as if on a 
fire,” &c.— Hist. Hat. et MM. Jndiae Ordut..^ 
p. 8. We doubt the result anticipated. 

1789.—“ They use a pl 0 a.sant kind {)f drink, 
called Coontiy-bder, with their victuals; 
which is composed of toddy . . . i>orter, 
and brown-sugar; is of a brisk nature, but 
when cooled with saltpetre and water, be¬ 
comes a very refreshing draught.”— Munro^ 
Narrative^ 42. 

1810.—“A temporary beverage, suited to 
the very hot weather, and called Country- 
beer, is in rather geoieral use, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly drunk during 
the repasts.”— Williaimonj V. M. ii. 122, 

BEER-DRINKING. Up to about 
1860, and a little later, an ordinary 


exchange of courtesies at an Anglo- 
Indian dinner-table in the provinces, 
especially a mess-table, was to ask a 
guest, perhaps many yards distant, to 
“drink beer” with you; in imitation 
of the English custom of drinking 
wine together, which became obsolete 
somewhat wirlier. In Western liiditi, 
when such an invitation was given at 
a me.ss-table, two tumblers, holding 
half a bottle each, were brought to 
the inviter, who carefully divided the 
bottle between the two, and then sent 
one to the guest whom he invited to 
drink with nim. 

1848.—“‘He aiiit got disUingy ruaiiiiers, 
dammy,’ Bragg observed to his first mate ; 

‘ he wouldn’t do at (lov'ernment House, 
Roper, where his Lordship and Lady 
William was as kind to me . . . and asking 
me at dinner to take beer with him before 
the Commander-in-Chief himself . . — 

Vanitij Fair, IT. ch. xxii, 

1853.—“First one officer, and then 
another, asked him to drink beer at mess, 
as a kind of tacit suspension of hostilities.” 
— Oak'jield, ii. 52. 

BEETLE?AKEE, up. “In some 
old Voyages coins used at Mocha are so 
called. The word is Hait-nl-fCikiho, the 
‘ Fruit-market,’ the name of a bazar 
there.” Ho C. P. Brown. The place 
is in fact tin* ('offee-mart of which 
Hodeida is the i>ort, from which it 
is about 30 m. distaul inland, and 4 
marches north of Mocha. And the 
name is really Bnit-al-Faklh, ‘Tin*. 
House of tlie Divine,’ from the tomb 
of the Saint. Ahmad Ibu Musa, which 
was the nucleus of the plaee.^—(See 
Ritter, xii. 872 ; see also BEETLE- 
FACKIE, Milbnrn, i. 96.) 

1690. — “(lolTec . . . grows in abnri- 
darjee at Beetle-fuckee . . . and other 
parts. ”— Ocington, 465. 

1710.—“They daily bring down coffee 
from the rnounUiins to Betelfaquy, which 
is not above 3 leagues off, where there is 
a market for it every day of the week.”— 
{French) Vogage to Arabia the Happy, E. T., 
Ix)ndon, 1726, p. 99. 

1770.—“The tree that producea the Coffee 
grow.sin the territory of Betel-faqui, a town 
belonging to Yemen.”— Raynal (tr. 1777), 
i. 352. 

BEGAR, BIGARRY, s. H. began, 
from P. hegdr, ‘ forced labour’ \be ‘with¬ 
out,’ gnr (for Mr), ‘ one who works ’ ] ; 
a nerson pressed to carry a load, or do 
otner work really or professedly for 
public service. In some provinces 
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begdr is the forced labour, and higarl 
the pressed man ; whilst in Karnata, 
began is the performance of the lowest 
village offices without money payment, 
hut witli remuneration in grain or 
land {Wilson). C. P. Brown says the 
word is Canarese ; but the P. origin is 
hardly doubtful. 

[1519.—“It happened that one day sixty 
bigairis went from the Comorin side towards 
the fort loaded with oyster-shells.”— Castan- 
keda, Bk. V. ch. 38.] 

[1525.—“The inhabitants of the villapcs 
are bound to supply begarins who are work¬ 
men.”— Archio. J^ort. Orient. Fasc. V. 
p. 126.J 

[1535.—“Telling him that they fought 
like heroes and worked (at building the fort) 
like bygairys.”— C'orrm, iii. 625.] 

1554.—“And U) 4 begguaryns, who serve 
as water carriers to the Portuguese and others 
in the said intrenchment, 15 leaks a day U> 
each. . . .”— S. Jiote/hoy Tomho, 78. 

1673.— ^^(focurn, whither 1 took a Pil¬ 
grimage, with one other of the Factors, 
Four Peons, and Two Biggereens, or Porters 
only.”— Frijcr, 158. 

1800.—“The bygarry system is not 
bearable: it must be abolished entirely.”— 
M’dlingUfti^ i. 244. 

1815.— AitchL^oiis Jndidit Treaties, &e., 
contains under this year numerous sininads 
issued, in Nepfil War, to Hill Chiefs, stipu¬ 
lating for attendance when re(juired with 
**begareeB and sepoys.”—ii. 339 Sfyr/. 

1882.—“The Malauna people were some 
time back ordered to make a practicable 
road, but they flatly refused to do anything 
of the kind, saying they had never done any 
begar labour, and did not intend to do any.” 
— {re/, wanting.) 

BEHAB, 11 .]). II. BiJulr. That, 
irovincc of the Mogul Empire wliicb 
ay on the Ganges immediately above 
Bengal, was so called, and .still retains 
the name and cliaracter of a ])rovince, 
under tbe Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and embracing the ten modern 
districts of Patna, Saraii, Gaya, Shfiba- | 
had, Tirhnt, Cham])riran, the 8antril 
Parganas, Bhrigal])fir, Mt)nghyr, and 
Purniah. The name was taken from 
the old city of Bihar, and that de¬ 
rived its title from being the site of 
a famous Vihara in Buadhist times. 
In the later days of Mahommedan rule 
the three provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa were under one Subadar, 
viz. the Nawab, who resided latterly 
at Murshidillmd. 

[c. 1590.—“Sarkar of Bebax; containing 
46 Mahals. . .”—Ain (tr. Jarretl), ii. 153.] 

F 
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I [1676.—“Translate of a letter from Shaus- 

teth Caukne (Shaista Khan) ... in answer 
L to one from Wares Oawne, Groat (.’hancellor 
of the Province of Bearra about the English.” 

> —In Birdimod, Hep. 80]. 

[* 

i Tlie following is the first example 
^ we have noted of the occurrence of 
tlie three famous names in com¬ 
bination : 

^ 1679.—“On perusal of several lottei's 

- relating to the procuring of the Great 
Mogul’s Phyrmaiind h^r trade, custome free, 

^ in the Bay of Bengali, the (-hief in Council 
at Hugly is ordered to procure the same, for 
the English to be Customs free in Bengal, 
Orixa and Bearra. . ."—Ft. A7. (h'o. Con.s., 

^ 20th Feb. in AoC.s and Fxts., Pt. ii. p, 7. 

’ BEHUT, n.p. H, B,:hal. One of 
^ tlie iuime.s, and in fact tlie proper 
^ name, of tlie Punjal) river whicli we. 

> now call Jtdum {i.e. Jhilani) from a 
tow'll on its ]>aiiks : tlie Hgdaspts or 
Biduspes of (he aiicieii(.s. Botli Behat 
and the Greek name are corruptions, 

' in different ways, of the Skt. name 
Vitantu. Sidi ’All (]>. 200) calks i( 

' the river of Bahra. Bahifi or HIiera 
was a district on tin* ilver, and the 
tow’ii and tahsil .still remain, in 
; Shahpur Dist. [It “is called liy the 
natives of Kasinir, where it ri.ses, 

I the Bedasta, wdiich is hut a slightly- 
altered form of its ykt. name, tlie 
Vita&Ul, which means ‘ wide-sjiread.*”— 
McCrimlhi, Invadon of India, 93 seqgi] 

BEIRAMEE, BYRAMEE, also 
BYRAMPAUT, s. P. hnirmn, hairanu. 
The name of a kind of cotton .stutl 
w'hich ap])ears freipiently during the 
I flourishing period of the exjiort of 
; these from India ; hut. the exact 
j cliaracter of which we liave been 
unable to a.scertain. lii earlier timc.s, 
as appears from the first (|^uotation, 

I it wa.s a very tine, .stull. [from the 
quotation dated 1609 below , they ap- 
1 pear to have re.semhled the fine linen 
I known as “Holland” (for which see 
[ DrupePs Diet, .s.v.).] 

; c. 13.13.—Ibu Batuta mentions, among 
t presents sent by Sultan Mahommed Tughlak 
. of Delhi to the great Kaan, “100 .suits of 
k raiment called bairamlyah, i.e. of a cotton 
i stuff, which were of unequalled beauty, and 
were each worth 100 dinars [rupees].”—iv. 2. 

’ [1498.—“20 pieces of white stuff, very 

fine, with gold embroidery which they call 
Beyramiea.”—Cormi, llak. Soc. 197.] 

5 1510.—“Fifty ships are laden every year 

in this place (Bengala) wuth cotton and silk 
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stuffs . . . that is to say bairam.”— Tar- 
thenia, 212. 

[1513. —“And captured two Chaul ships 
laden with beirames.” —A IhvnuerqHe, Cartas^ 

p. 166.] 

1554.—“From this country come the 
muslins called Candaharians, and those of 
Daulatabad, Borupatri, and Bairami.” — 
Sidi 'All, in v. 460. 

,, “And for 6 beirames for 6 sur¬ 
plices, which are ^iveu annually . . . 
which may be worth 7 pardaos.”— S. Bo- 
telho, Tomho, 129. 

[1609.—“A sort of cloth called Byramy 
resembling Holland cloths.”— Danitei'H, 
Letter», i. 29.] 

[1610.—“Bearams white will vent better 
than the black.”— Hild, i. 75]. 

161.5.—“10 }>ec. byrams nill {.see ANILE) 
of 51 K.S. per cor^r. . . — Cocks's Diunf, 

i. 4. 

[1648.— “Beronis.” Quotation from Van 
Twist, s. V. GINGHAM.] 

[c. 1700.—“.50 blew byrampants” (read 
byrampauts, H. pCit, ‘a length of cloth’). 
—In Notes and (Queries, 7th Ser. ix. 29.] 

1727.—“Some Surat BafUus dyed blue, 
and some Berams dyed red, which arc both 
coarse cotton cloth.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 12.5. 

1813.— “Byrams of .sorts,” among Surat 
piece-goods, in Mllhurn, i. 124. 

BEITCUL, 11.p. Wo do T)c)t know 
how tliis name .^ilioidd lu*. properly 
written. The place occaipies the 
istlimns cfuinecting Oarwar Head in 
Canara with the land, and lies close 
to the Harbour of Oarwar, the inner 
part of whicli is Beitcui Cove. 

1711. “Ships may ride .secure from the 
South West Monsoon at Batte Cooe (qu. 
BATTECOLE ‘‘■nd the River i.s navigable 
for the largest, after they have once got ib.” 
— Lockyer, 272. 

1727. — “The Partuyueze have an. Island 
called Anjediva (see ANCHEDIVA] . . . 
about two miles from Batcoal." — A. 
JIamHton, i. 277. 

BELGAUM, n.p. A town and 
district of the Bombay Presidency, in 
the S. Mahratta country. Tlie proper 
name is .s<iid to be Canarese Vennu- 
fjrdmd, ‘Bamboo-Town.’ [The name of 
a place of the same designation in the 
Vizagapatam district in Madras is said to 
he derived from Skt. bila-grdTna, ‘cave- 
village.’— Mad. Admin. Man. Gloss, s.v.] 
The name occurs in De Barros under 
the form “ (^idade de Bilgan” (Dec. 
IV., liv. vii. cap 5). 

BENAMEE, adj. P.—H. he-ndmly \ 
• anonymous ’; a term specially applied i 


to documents of transfer or other con¬ 
tract in whicli the name entered as 
that of one of the chief parties (e.g. of 
a purchaser) is not that of the person 
really interested. Such transactions 
are for various leasons very common 
in India, e.specially in Bengal, and are 
not by any means neces.sarily fradu- 
lent, thougli tliey have often bemi so. 
[“There probably is no country in the 
world except India, wheie it would be 
nece.s.saiy to write a chaj)ter ‘On the 
])ractice of putting pr()]>erty into a 
false name.’’— (Mayne, Hmdn Law, 
373).] In the Indian Penal Code 
(ActXLV. of 1860), sections 421-423, 
‘on fraudulent deeds and dispositions 
)f Property,” a])])ear to be es])ecially 
directed against the disboiKi.st use of 
this hemimce system. 

It is alleged by C. P. Brown oii the 
authority of a stateimuit in the. Friend 
of India (witliout s])ecitic r»d’eren<',e) 
that the pro]>e7’ term is bandml, adoptefl 
from such a phrase as handnu chitthJ, 
‘a transferable note of hand,’ such 
notes commencing, d)a-nd7n-i-fuldnaf 
‘to the name or address of’ (Abraham 
Newlands). This is conceivable, and 
probably true, but we, have not the 
evidence, and it is o}>])osed to all the 
authoritie.s : and in any case ( he present 
form and inter])reUition of the term he- 
ndml has become estnblisbed. 

18.54. — “It i.s very much the habit in 
India to make purcha.scs in the name of 
others, and from whatever cau.sos the prac¬ 
tice may have ari.sen, it has existed for a 
series of years: and these tran.sactions arc 
known as ‘ Benamee transactions'; they 
are noticed <at least as early as the year 
1778, in Mr. Justice Hyde’s Notes.”— Ld. 
Justice. Knight Bruce, in Moore’s Reiwrts of 
Oases on Appeal before the P. 0., vol. vi. 
p. 72. 

“The presumption of the Hindoo law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that the 
whole property of the family i.s joint estate 
. . . where a purchase of real estate is 
made by a Hind(X) in the name of one of his 
sons, the presumption of the Hindoo law is 
in favour of its being a benamee purchase, 
and the burthen of proof lies on the j)arty 
in whose name it was purchased, to prove 
that he was solely entitled.”— Note hy the 
Editor of above Vol., p. 63. 

1861.—“The decree Sale law is also one 
chief cause of that nuisance, the benamee 
system. . . . It is a peculiar contrivance for 
getting the benefits and credit of property, 
and avoiding its charges and liabilities. It 
consi-sts in one man holding land, nominally 
for himself, but really in secret trust for 
another, and by ringing the changes between 
the two . . . relieving the land from being 
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attached for any liability personal to the 
proprietor.”— W. Money, Java, ii. 261. 

1862.—“Two ingredients are necessary 
to make up the offence in this section {§ 423 
of Penal Code). First a fraudulent inten¬ 
tion, and secondly a false statement as to 
the consideration. The mere fact that an 
assignment has been taken in the -name 
of a person not really interested, will not 
be sufficient. Such . . . known in Bengal 
as beuamee transactions . . . have no¬ 
thing necessarily fraudulent.”— J. IK 
May lie's Cm'nin. on the Penal Code, Madras 

1862, p. 257. 


BENARES, The famous and 
hoiy city on the (ranges. H. Bandras 
from Skt. Varanasi. The popular 
Pundit etymology is from the names 
of the_ streams Va/rand (mod. Barnd) 
and Asl, the former a river of some 
size on the north and east of the city, 
the latter a rivulet now embraced within 
its area ; [or from the mythical founder, 
Rdjd Bdndr]. This origin is very 
cpiestionable The name, as that of a 
city, has l)een (according to Dr. F. 
Hall) familiar to Sanscrit literature 
since b.c. 120. Tlui Buddhist legends 
would carry it much further back, the 
name being in them very familiar. 


[c. 250 A.D.—. . and the ErrenyBiB 
from the Mathai, an Indian tribe, unite with 
the Gango.s.”— Ae/lan, Indiku, iv.] 


c. 637.--“The Kingdom of P'o-lo-nh-se 
(V&rfinacl lienares) is 4000 U in compa.ss. 
On the west the capital adjoin.s the (ianges. 
. . .”—Jliouen Thsang, in Jioudd. ii. 


354. 

c. 1020.—“If you go from Bf£ri on the 
banks of the Ganges, in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, you come to Ajodh, at the distance 
of 25 parasangs ; thence to the groat Benares 
(Bftnfixas) about 20.”— Al-Birunl, in Elliot, 


i. 66. 


1665.— “Banarou is a large City, and 
handsomely built; the most part of the 
Houses being either of Brick or Stone . . . 
but the inconveniency is that the Streets 
are very narrow.”— Tavernier, E. T., ii. 52; 

i ed. Ball, i. 118. He also uses the forms 
{enarez and Banarous, Jhld. ii. 182, 225]. 


BENOOOLEN, n.p. A settlement 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, which 
long pertained to England, viz. from 
1685 to 1824, when it was given over 
to Holland in exchange for Malacca, 
by the Treaty of London. The name 
is a corruption of Malay BanghiulUy and 
it appears as Mangkoulou or fVdnkouUou 
in PauthieFs Chinese geographical 
quotations, of which the date is not 
given {Marc. Pol.^ p. 566, note). The 


English factory at Bencoolen was from 
1714 called Fort Marlborough. 

1501.—“Bencolu” is mentioned among 
the ports of the East Indies by Amerigo 
Vespucci in his letter quoted under BAC- 
ANOBE. 

1690. —“We . . . were forced to bear 
away to Bencouli, another English Factory 
on the same Coa.st. ... It was two days 
before I went ashoar, and then I was im¬ 
portuned by the Governour to stay there, 
to be Gunner of the Fort.”— Dampier, i. 
512. 

1727.—“Bencolon is an English colony, 
but the European inhahibints not very 
numerous.”—.4. Hamilton, ii. 114. 

1788. — “It is nearly an equal absurdity, 
though up()n a smaller scale, to have an 
estahiishnmnt that costs nearly 40,000/. at 
Bencoolen, to facilitate the purchase of one 
cargo of pej)})er.”— Cornwallis, i. 390. 


BENDAMEER, n.p. P( u‘s. Banda- 
mlr. A po})u]ar name, at least among 
foreigners, of tlie River Kur {Araxes) 
near Shiraz. Pro])erly speaking, the 
word is the iianie of a dam constructed 
across the river by the Amir Fana 
Khusruh, otlierwise called Aded-iid- 
daulah, a prince of tlie Buweih family 
(a.I). 9G5), which was thence known 
in later days as the Band-i-A mir, “ The 
Prince’s Dam.” Tlie work is mentioned 
in the Ceog. Diet, of Yakut (c. 1220) 
under the name of Sikru Fannd-Khus- 
rah Khnrrah and Kirdu Fannd Kliits- 
rah (see Barb. Meynard, Diet, do la 
Perse, 313, 480). Fryer repeats a 
rigmarole that lie heard about the 
miraculous formation of the dam or 

ridge by Band Haimero (!) a jirophet, 
“wherefore both tlie Bridge ana the 
Plain, as well as the River, by Boteriis 
is corruptly called Bindamire ” (Fryer, 
258). 

c. 1475.—“And from thense, a daies 
iorney, ye come to a great bridge vpon the 
Byndamyr, which is a notable great ryver. 
This bridge they sjiid Salomon caused to be 
made.”— Barliaro (Old E. T.), Hak. Soc. 
80 . 

1621.—“ . . . having to pass the Kur by 
a longer way across another bridge called 
Bendr Emir, which is as much as to say the 
Tie (ligatura), or in other words the Bridge, 
of the Emir, which is two leagues distant 
from Chehil minar . . . and which is so 
called after a certain Emir Hamza the 
Dilemite who built it. . . . Fra Filippo 
Ferrari, in his Geographical Epitome, attri¬ 
butes the name of Bendemir to the river, but 
he is wrong, for Bendeniir is the name of the 
bridge ana not of the river.”— P. della 
Valle, ii. 264. 
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1686.—“ II eat bon d’observer, vue le com- 
mun Peuple appelle le Bend-Emir en cet en* 
droit ah pnlTien^ c’est k dire le Fleuve du 
Pont Neuf ; qu’on ne I’appelle par son nom 
de Bend'Emir que proche de la Digye^ qui 
lui a fait donner ce nom .”—Chardin (ed. 
1711), ix. 46. 

1809.—“ We proceeded three miles further, 
and crossing the River Bend-emir, entered 
the real plain of Merdaaht.”— Morier (Firs* 
Journey), 124. See also (1811) 2nd Joumev, 
pp. 73-74, where there is a view of the Band- 
Amir, 

1813.— “The river Bund Emeer, by some 
ancient Geographers called the Cyi'vji* takes 
its present name from a dyke (in Persian a 
bund) erected by the celebrated Ameer 
Azad-a-Doulah Delemi .”—Mojcdorwild Kin- 
neir, Oeog. Mem. of the Persian Empire^ 59. 

1817.— 

“ There’s a bower of roses by Bendameer’s 
stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all the 
day long.”— Rookh. 

1850.—“The water (of Lake Neyriz) . . . 
is almost entirely derived from the Kur 
(known to us as the Bund Amir River) ...” 
— Ahhott^ in J.R.O.S.f xxv. 73. 

1878.—We do not know whether the 
Band-i-Amlr is identical with the quasi- 
synonymous PuJ-i-Khdn by which Col. 
Macgregor crossed the Kur on his way from 
Shiraz to Yezd. See his Khorassan, i. 45. 

BENDABA, s. A term used iii the 
Malay countries as a title of one of 
the higher ministers of state—Malay 
bandahara, Jav. henddra, ‘Lord.’ The 
word enters into the numerous series 
of purely honorary Javanese titles, 
and the eti(j[uette in regard to it is 
very complicated. (See Tijdschr. v. 
Nederl. Indie, ye^ar viii. No. 12, 253 
seqq.). It would seem that the title 
is properly handdrd, ‘a treasurer,’ and 
taken from the Skt. bhdnddririy ‘ a 
steward or treasurer.’ Haex in his 
Malay-Latin Diet, gives Banddri, 
‘ Oeconomus, quaestor, expenditor.’ 
[Mr. Skeat writes that Clifford derives 
it from Benda-hara-an, ‘ a treasury,’ 
which he again derives from Malay 
henda, ‘a thing,’ without explaining 
hara, while Wilkinson with more pro¬ 
bability classes it as Skt.] 

1609.—“Whilst Sequeira was consulting 
with his people over this matter, the King 
sent his Bendhara or Trea.sure-Master on 
board.”— Valentijn, v. 322. 

1539.—“There the Baudara {Bendara) of 
Malaca, (who is as it were Chief Justicer 
among the Mahometans), (o supremo no 
mando, na honra e ne jnstica dos mouros) 

* “The Greeks call it the Araxes, Khondamir 
the Aur." 


was present in person by the express com- 
mandment of Pedro de Faria for to entertain 
him.”— Pinto (orig. cap. xiv.), in Cogan, p. 17. 

1552. —“And as the Bendara was by 
nature a traitor and a tyrant, the counsel 
they gave him seemed good to him.”— 
Castanheda, ii. 359, also iii. 433. 

1.561.—“Entaomanson . . . quedizerque 
in.'ititrao sen bandara ik)Io mao conselho que 
ihe devo.”— Correa, Lendas, ii. 225. 

[1610.—An official at the Maldives is 
c:it\d 7faa«-baildery Tacourov, which Mr. 
Gf y interprets—Singh, raw, ‘gold,’ han- 
dL ra, ‘treasury,’ tJnikkura, Skt., ’an idol.’ 
— Pijrard d.e Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 58.] 

1613.—“This administration (of Malacca) 
is provided for a three years’ .space with 
a governor . . . and with royal officers of 
revenue and justice, and with the native 
Bendara in charge of the government of 
the lower class of subjects and foreigners.” 
—Godinho de Eredia, 6r. 

1631.—“There were in Malaca five prin¬ 
cipal officers of dignity . . . the second is 
Bendara, be is the superintendent of the 
executive {veador da, fazenda) and governs 
the Kingdom : sometimes the Beiuiard holds 
both offices, that of Puduca raja and of 
Bendard.” — IP Alho< me rmie. Commentaries 
(orig.), 358-359. 

1634.— 

“ 0 principal sogeito no govorno 

De Mahomet, e privanca, era o Benddra, 

Magistrado supremo.” 

Malaca Conquisfada, iii. 6. 

1726.— “Bandares or Adnssinq are those 
who are at the C'ourt as Dukes, Counts, or 
even Princes of the Royal House.”— Valen- 
tijn (Ceylon), Names of OJicfrs, <fr., 8. 

1810.—“After the Raja had amused him¬ 
self with their .speaking, and was tired of it 
. . . the bintara with the green eyes (for 
it is the custom that the eldest bintara 
should have green shades before his eyes, 
that he may not be dazzled by the greatness 
of the Itiija, and forget his duty) brought 
the books and packets, and delivered them 
to the bintara with the black l)a''u, from 
whovse hands the Raja received chem, orio 
by one, in order to present them to the 
youths.”—A Malay's account of a visit to 
Govt. House, Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden 
in Maria Graham, p, 202. 

1883.—In moat of the States the reigning 
prince has regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . . the Bandahara or trea¬ 
surer, who is the first minister. . .”— Miss 
Bird, The Golden Chrrsonese, ‘26. 

BENDY, BINDY, s.: also BANDI- 
COY (q. V.), the form in S. India ; H. 
hhindl, \h}iendf\, Dakh. hhendi, Mahr. 
hhendd; also in H. rdmturdi; the 
fruit of the plant Abelmoschus esculmtus, 
also Hibiscus esc. It is called in Arab, 
bdmiyah {Lane, Mod, Egypt, ed. 1837, 
i. 199 : [6th ed. i. 184 : Burton^ Ar. 
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NightSy xi. 67]), whence the modern 
Greek /xird/jua. In Italy tlie vegetable 
is called corni de^ Greet. The Latin 
name Abelmoschus is from the Ar. 
Jmbb-ul-mushky ‘grain of mnsk’ (Dozy). 

1810. —“The bendy, called in the’West 
Indies okree, is a pretty plant resembling a 
hollyhock ; the fruit is about the length and 
thickness of one’s finger . . . when boiled 
it is soft and mucilaginous .”—Maria Graham^ 
24. 

1813. — “The banda {Hihisevs rscnhntus) 
is a nutritious oriental vegetable .”—ForbeSy 
Oi'. Mem. i. 32 ; [2nd ed. i. 22]. 

1880.—“ ] recollect the West Indian OoJb'OO 
. . . being some years ago recommended 
for introduction in India. The seed was 
largely advertised, and sold at about 8s. the 
ounce to eager horticulturists, who . . . 
found that it came uj) nothing other than 
the familiar bendy, the seed of which sells 
at Bombay for Irf. the ounce. Yet . . . 
coh'oo seed continued to be advertised and 
sold at 8.f. the ounce. . . .”—Note by Sir O. 
Birdwood. 

BENDY-TEEE, s. This, according 
to Sir G. Birdwood, is tlie Thespesia 
populneay Lam. [JFatty Eco/i. Diet. vi. 
])t. iv. 45 seqq.'ly and gives a name to 
the Bendy Bazar ^ in B(jmbav. (See 
PORTIA.) 

BENGAL, n.p. Tlie region of the 
Ganges Delta and the districts im¬ 
mediately above it; but often in 
English ii.se with a wide application 
to the whole territory garrisoned by 
the Bengal army. This name does 
not appear, so far as we liave been 
able to learn, in any Mahommedan 
or AVe.stern writing before the latter 
])art of the 13th century. In the 
earlier part of that century the 
Mahommedan writers generally call 
the province LakJinaotiy after tlie chief 
city, but we have also the old form 
Bangy from the indigenous Vanga. 
Already, liowever, in the 11th century 
we have it as Vaiigdlam on the Inscrip¬ 
tion of the gi*eat Tanjore Pagoda. 
This is the olaest occurrence that we 
can cite. 

The alleged City of Bengala of the 
Portuguese which has greatly perplexed 
geographers, probably originatea with 
the Arab custom of giving an important 
foreign city or seaport the name of 
the country in which it lay (compare 
the city of Solmandalay under CORO¬ 
MANDEL)- It long kept a place in 
maps. The last occurrence that we 
know of is in a chart of 1743, in 


Dalryni})le’8 Collection, which identifies 
it with Chittagong, and it may be con¬ 
sidered certain that Chittagong was the 
place intended by the older writers (see 
yarthema and Ovington). The former, 
as regards his visiting Banghellay deals 
in fiction—a thing clear from internal 
evidence, and expressly alleged, by 
the judicious Garcia ae Orta : “As 
to what you .say of Ludovico Varto- 
mano, I have spoken, both liere and 
in Portugal, with men who knew him 
here in India, and they told me that 
he went about here in the garb of 
a Moor, and then reverted to us, doing 
penance for his sins; and that the 
man never went further than Calecut 
and Cochin .”—ColloquioSy f. 30. 

c. 1250.—“Muhammad Bakhtiyar . . . 
returned to Beh^Cr. Great fear of him pre¬ 
vailed in the minds of the infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Behar, Baiig, 
and K^imritp.”— Tabakdt-i-Nds^iriy in Ellioty 

ii. 307. 

1298.—“Bangala is a Province towards 
the south, which up to the year 1290 . . . 
had not yet been conquered. . . (&c.), — 
iMarcu Poloy Bk. ii. ch. 55. 

c. 1300.—“. . . then to Bijalir (but 
better reading Bang&l&), which from of old 
is subject to Delhi . . . .”—RashlduddlUy 
in Ellioty i. 72. 

c. 1345.— “. . . we wore at sea 43 days 
and then arrived in the country of Ba^Ua, 
which is a vast region abounding in rice. I 
have .seen no country in the world where 
provisions are cheaper than in this; but 
it is muggy, and those who come from 
Khorasiin ctill it ‘ a hell full of good things.' ” 
—Ibn BatnUiy iv. 211. (But the Emperor 
Aurungzebe is alleged to have “emphati¬ 
cally styled it the ParadUe of Nations." — 
Note in Stavorinusy i. 291.) 

c. 1350.— 

“>S7/H/(r shikaii shinvand Jiama futidn-i’ 
Hind 

Zln k'and-i‘Pdrsl kih ba Bang&la tni 
rawad.” Hafiz. 

i.e.y 

“ Sugar nibbling are all the parrots of Ind 

From this Persian candy that travels to 
Bengal ” (viz. his own poems). 

q498 _“Bomgala: in this Kingdom are 
many Moors, and few Christians, and the 
King is a Moor . . - in this land are 
many cotton cloths,. and silk cloths, and 
much silver; it is 40 days with a fair wind 
from Calicut.” —Roteiro de da Gairuiy 
2nd ed, p. 110. 

1506.—“A Banzelo, el suo Re h Moro, e 
U se fa el forzo de’ panni de gotten. . 
Leojuirdo do Ca' Massety 28. 

1510.—“We took the route towards the 
city of Banghella . . - one of the best 
that I had hitherto seen.”—210. 
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1616. —“ . . . the Kingdom of Beng^ft, 
in which there are many towns. . . . Those 
of the interior are inhabited by Gentiles 
subject to the King of Bengala, who is a 
Moor; and the seaports are inhabited by 
Moors and Gentiles, amongst whom there is 
much trade and much shipping to many 
parts, because this sea is a gulf . . . 
and at its inner extremity there is a very 
great city inhabited by Moors, which is 
called Bengala, with a very good harbour.’' 
— Barbosa, 178-9. 

c. 1590. — “ Bungaleh originally was called 
Bung ; it derived the additional af from that 
being the name given to the mounds of earth 
which the ancient Kajahs caused to be raised 
in the low lands, at the foot of the hills.”— 
Ayeeti Aklary, tr. (iladivin, ii. 4 (ed. 1800); 
[tr. Jarrett, ii. 120]. 

1690.—“ Arracan ... is bounded on the 
Noi'th-Wist V)y the Kingdom of Bengala, 
some Authors making Chatigam to be its 
first Frontier City ; but Teixelra, and gener¬ 
ally the Porfnguese Writers, reckon that as 
a City of Bengala ; and not only so, but 
place the City of Bevgafa it self . . . more 
South than Chat 1 gam. Tlio’ I confess a late 
French. Gct)grapher has put Bengala into his 
CaUilogue of imaginary Cities. . — Oiing- 

ton, 554. 

BENGAL, s. This was al.so the 
designation of a kind of piece-goods 
exported from tliat country to England, 
in tlie 17th century. But long before, 
among the Moors of Spain, a fine 
muslin seems to have l)een known asa/- 
bangala^ surviving in Spanisli alhengala. 
(See Dozy and Emj. s. v.) [What were 
called ^^■ hnigal Stri})es” were .striped 
gingham.s brought first from Bengal 
and first made in Great Britfiin at 
Pai.sley. {Draper’s Diet. s. v.). So a 
])articular kind of silk was known as 
“ Bengal wound,” becau.se it was “ rolled 
in the rude and artless manner imme- 
morially ])ractised 1)V the natives of 
that country.” {Milburn, in Watt, 
Econ. Diet. vi. pt. 3, 185.) See 

N.E.D. for exani])les of the u.se of the 
word as late as Lord Maca\ilay.] 

1696.—“Tis granted that Bengals and 
sUiin’d Callicoe.s, and other AW India 
Good.«, do hinder the Consumption of Nor¬ 
wich .stuff.s . . . — Darenunf, >!/<, Es.'<ag on 
(he Ea.d India Trade, 31. 

BENGALA, s. This is or was also 
applied in Portuguese to a sort of cane 
carried in the army by sergeants, &c. 
{BUiteau). 

BENGALEE, n.p. A native of 
Bengal [Baboo]. In the following 


early occurrence in Portuguese, Bengala 
is used : 

1552.—“ In the defence of the bridge died 
three of the King’s captains and Tuam 
Bandam, to whose charge it was committed, 
a Bengali (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
sagacious and crafty in stratagems rather 
than a soldier (cavalheiro).”— Barros, II., 

[1610.— “Bangasalys." See quotation 
from Teixeira under BANKSHALL.] 

A note U) the Seir Mntayhei'in quotes 
a Hindusbini prf)verb: Bang&ll jangdii, 
Kashmiri heplrl, i.e. ‘The Bengalee is ever 
an entangler, the Cashmocree without 
religion.’ 

[In modern Anglo-Indian parlance 
the title i.s often applied in provinces 
other than Bengal to officers from N. 
India. The following from Madras is 
a curious early instance of the same use 
of the word :— 

[1699.—“Two Bengalles here of Council.” 
— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soe. ii. cclxvii.] 

BENIGHTED, THE, adj. An epi¬ 
thet aj)])lied l)y the denizens of tiie 
other Presidencies, in facetious dis¬ 
paragement to Madras. At Madras 
itself “all C'arnatic fashion” is an 
habitual expres.sion among older 
English-sjieaking natives, which ap- 
])ears to convey a similar idea. 
(See MADRAS, MULL.) 

18^0.—“. . . t(> ye Londe of St Thom€. 
It ys ane durke Londe, k thor dwellen ye 
(Cimmerians wherct'f .speketh ^)omcriX0 
Poeti in hys (0b)j3Sfia k to thy.s Daye thei 
clei)cn lErnrhrosi.or Dc Ipfnphtfb ffolhe.” 

—Fragments of Sir J. Maunder He, from a MS. 
laielif diseorered. 

BENJAMIN, BENZOIN, &c., s. A 
kind of incense, derived from the resin 
of tlie Sfyraz benzoin, Dryander, in 
Sumatra, and from an undetermined 
species in Siam. It got from the 
Arab traders the name lubdn-tTdnn, i.e. 
‘Java Frankincense,’ corrujited in the 
Middle Ages into such forms as we give. 
The first syllable of the Arabic term 
was d()ubtle.ss taken as an article— 
lo hengioi, whence hengioi, benzoin, and 
so forth. This etymology is given 
correctly by De Orti, and by Valentijn, 
and suggested by Barbosa in the quota¬ 
tion he^w. Spani.sh forms are henjui, 
menjui; Modern Port, heijoim, heijuim ; 
Ital. helzuino, &c. The terms Jdwd, 
Jdwi were applied by the Arabs to the 
Malay countries generally (especially 
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Sumatr^ and their products. (See 
Marco Polo^ ii. 266 ; [Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 96] and the first quotation 
here.) 

c. 1350.—“After a voyage of 25 days 
we arrived at the Island of Jawa (here 
Sumatra) which gives its name to the JdiH 
incense (al-lub&n al-jfi,wl).”— Ifm Batuta^ 
iv. 228. 

1461.—“^Have these things that J have 
written to thee next thy heart, and (lod 
grant that we may be always at j>eacc. The 
jjresents(herewith): Benzoi, rotoli 30. Leg- 
no Aloe, rotoli 20. Due paja di tapeti. . 
-Letter fro n the ^SoldtDi of Eu;ipt to the 
Doge Pasquale Malipiero, in the Lives of the 
Doges, Muroiori^ Renan /ta/(cannn Scri/^orex, 
xxii. col. 1170. 

1498.— Jfarnauz . . . is from Calecut 50 
days’ sail with a fair wind (see SARNAU) 
... in this land there is much beijoim, 
which costs iii cruzad<js the Jarazalta^ and 
much aloee which costs xxv cru'iSiidos the 
farazalla ” (see FRAZALA). — Rotn'ro da 
Viagem dc V. da 109-110. 

1516. — “Benjuy, each farazola lx, and the 
very good Ixx fanams. 7Jar/;o.«ia (Tariff of 
Prices at (lalicut), 222. 

,, “Benjuy, which is a resin of trees 
w’hich the Moors call /ulxiii javi." — Ibid. 188. 

1539.- - “ Cinco quintals dc beijoim de 
boninas.”*— Rlnto, caj). xiii. 

1563.— “And all these species of benjuy the 
inhabitants of the country call comiuhani^f 
hut the Moors call them louan jaoy, i.e. 
‘incense of Java’ . . . for the Arabs call 
incense iouan.”—Garcia ^ f. 29r. 

1584. —“ Belzuinum mandolalo* from Sian 
and Baros. Belzuinum, burned, from Bon- 
nia” (Borneo?).— Banrt, in Raid. ii. 413. 

1612. —“Beniamin, the pund iiii //.”— 
Rates and Vatuatlonn of Afcrchandizc (Scot¬ 
land), pub. by the Treasury, Edin. 1867, 
p. 298. 

BENUA, n.p. This word, Malay 
hanuwa, [in standard Malay, according 
to Mr. Skeat, benmva or ftenau], 
properly means ‘laud, country,^ and 
the Malays use orang-honuwa in the 
sense of aborigines, applying it to the 
wilder tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
Hence “Benuas” l»{v.s been used by 
Europeans as a pro])er name of those 
tribes. — See Crawfurd^ Diet. Ind. Arch. 
sub voce. 

1613. — “The natives of the interior of 
^'iontana (Ujong-tana, q. v.) are proj)erly 
those Banuas, black anthro|)ophagi, and 
hairy, like satyrs .”—(aKlinhodr Rrcdia, 20. 


* On benjuy de honinas (“of flowers”), see De 
(>rta, tf. 28, 30, 31. And on benjuy de amendoada 
or mandolalo {mandolado ? “ of almond ”) id. 30v. 
t Kamaflan or Kami Han in Malay and Javanese. 


BERBERYN, BARBERYN, n.n. 

Otherwise called Bernwala^ a small 
port with an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in Oeylon, 
about 35 m. south of Oolumbo. 

c. 1350.—“Thus, led by the Divine mercy, 
on the morrow of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross, we found ourselves brought .safely 
into port in a harl)Our of Seyllan, called 
Pervilis, over again.st Paradise.”— Mari- 
gjioliiy in Cathaif, ii. 357. 

c. 1618.—“ At the .same time Barreto 
made an atLick on Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modeliar [Modelliax] and all hi-s 
kinsfolk.” Deeada, 713. 

1780.-—“ Barbaiien l.sland.”— Dunri, Nexo 
Director 5th cd. 77. 

1836.— “Berberyn Island. . . . There is 
said to be an anchorage north of it, in 6 or 
7 fathoms, and a small bay further in . . . 
where small craft may anchor.”— Ilorsburgh, 
5th ed. 5.51. 

[1859.—Tennent in his map {Cegbmy 3rd 
ed.) gives Barberyn, Barbery, Barberry.] 

BERIBERI, s. An acute disease, 
obscure in its nature and pathology, 
generally but not always presenting 
(Iropsical symptoms, as well as paralytic 
we^Kne.ss and numbne.s.s of the lower 
extremities, with oppressed breathing. 
In ca.se.s wlu‘re del)ility, oppression, 
anxiety and dysj)n(eA are extremely 
severe, the ])atient .sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Though recent report.s 
.seem to refer to this disease as almost 
confined to native.s, it is on record that 
in 1795, in Trincomalee, 200 Europeans 
died of it. 

The w(*rd has been alleged to be 
Singhalese heri [the Alad. Admin. Man. 
Gloss, .s. V. gives baribari\ ‘debility.' 
This kind of reduplication is really a 
common Siiighale.se jiractice. It is also 
.sometimes alleged to be a W. Indian 
Negro term ; and other worthless 
gues.se.s have been made at its origin. 
The Singhalese origin is on the whole 
luo.st ju’obable [and is accepted by 
the N.E.D.]. In the quotations from 
Bontius and Bluteau, the disease de- 
.scribed .seems to be that formerly known 
as Barbiers. Some authorities have 
considered these disea.ses as (piite dis¬ 
tinct, but Sir Jo.seph Fayrer, who has 
paid attention to beriberi and vvritteii 
upon it (see The Practitioner.^ January 
1877), regards Barbiers as “the dry 
form of beri-beri” and Dr. Lodewijks, 
quoted below, says briefly that “the 
Barbiers of some French writers is in¬ 
contestably the same disease.” (On thi.s 
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it is necessary to remark that the nse 
of the term Barhiers is hy no means 
confined to French writers, as a glance 
at the quotations under tliat word will 
show). The disease prevails endemically 
in Ceylon, and in Peninsular India in 
the coast-tracts, and uj) to 40 or 60 m. 
inland ; also in Burma and the Malay 
region, including all the islands, at 
least so far as New Guinea, and also 
Japan, where it is known as kakke: 
[see Ghavilutrlam^ Thtnys Jupa^iese, 3rd 
ed. ]). 238 ,sc{/n.]. It is very prevalent 
in certciin Madras Jails. The name has 
become somewhat old-fashioned, hut it 
has recurred of late yt*.ars, es])ecially 
in h()S})ital re])orts fnnn IMadras and 
Burma. It, is fre(jueiitly epidemic, 
and some of the Dutch ]>hysicians re¬ 
gard it as infectious. See a })amph]et, 
Beri-Beri door J. A. Lodnnjk.% ond- 
officier van. Gezondheit bij kef Ned. ln~ 
dische Leger.^ Harderwijk, 1882. In 
this pamphlet it is stated that in 1879 
the total numher of heri-heri patients 
in the military hospiUils of Nether- 
lands-India, amounted to 9873, and 
the deatlis among these U) 1682. In 
the gi'eat military hosjiitals at Achin 
there died of heri-heri between 1st 
November 1879, and 1st Aprd 1880, 
574 j)ersons, of whom the great majority 
were dwangarheider.% i.e. ‘ forced 
labourers.’ These statistics show the 
extraordinary pr(‘valeiice and fatality 
of the disease in the Archipelago. 
Dutch literatim' on the subjei t is con¬ 
siderable. 

Sir Gc'orge Bird wood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed heri-heri of extraordinary 
virulence, (‘specially among the East 
African stokers on board the steamers. 
The sutferers became drojisically dis¬ 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

In the second ({notation scurvy is evi¬ 
dently meant. This seems much allied 
hy causes to beriberi though dilferent 
in character. 

[1568.—‘‘Our people sickened of a di.seaae 
called berbere, the V>elly and legs .swell, 
and in a few days they die, as there died 
many, ten or twelve a day.”— Uouto, viii. 
cb. 25.] 

c. 1610.—“Ce ne fiit pas tout, car i’eus 
encor ceste fascheuse niafadie de Umende que 
les Portugais appellent autroment berber 
et les Hollandais snirhut.''—MoC(niet^ 221. 

1613.—“And under the orders of the 
said General Andr6 Furtado de Mendo<;a, 
the discoverer departed to the court of Goa, 


being ill with the malady of the berebere, 
in order to get himself treated .”—Oodinho 
de Eredia, f. 58. 

1631.— . . Constat frequenti illorum 
usu, praesertim liquoris mguier dicti, non 
solum diarrhaeas . . . sod et paralysiri 

Beriberi dictam hinc nat/im os.se.”— Jac. 
Bouiii, Dial. iv. See also Lib. ii. cap. iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

16.59.— “There is also Miother sickness 
which j)revails in Banda and (Ceylon, and 
is called Barberi ; it does not vox the 
native.s so much as foreigners."— San', 37. 

1682.—“The Indian and Portuguese 
women draw from the green flowers and 
cloves, by means of firing with a still, a 
water or sj>irit of marvellous sweet smell 
. . . especially is it good again.st a certain 
kind of paraly.sis callccl Berebeiy.” — Niruhof, 
Zee ru Laiit-Rtizr, ii. 33. 

1685,—“The Portuguese in the Island 
suffer from another sickness which the 
natives call b^ri-b^ri.” — Ribeiro, f. 55. 

1720. — “Berebere (termo da India). 
Huma Rar((fiist(( bastanle, ou entorpece- 
mento, com que fica o corjK) como tolhido.” 
— lHuteau, Dili, s, v. 

1809.— “A complaint, as far as T have 
learnt, j)eculiar to the island (Ceylon), the 
berri-berri ; it is in fact a dro[)sy that 
fre({uently destroys in a few days.”— JaI. 
Vahutia, i. 318. 

1835.—(On the Maldives) “ . . . the 
crew of the vessels during the survey . . . 
suffered mostly from two diseases; the 
Beri-beri which attacked the Indians only, 
and generally proved fatal .”—Young and 
Chrisloplur, in Tr. Ru. (ieoij. Si>C., vol. i. 

1837.— “ Emjyrcumatic oil called olmm 
nigrum, from the seeds of Celostrus nutans 
{MiUhtingniu) (lescrihed in Mr. Malcolmson’s 
able ]>riac Es.say on the Hist, and Treatment 
of Beriberi . . . the most efficacious 
remedy in that intracUible complaint.”— 
Royle on, Hindu Medicine, 46. 

1880.—“A malady much dreaded by the 
Jaj)anese, (lalled Kakke. ... It excites a 
most singular dread. It is considered to he 
the .same disease a.s that which, under the 
name 6f Beriberi, makes such havoc at 
times on crowded jails and barracks.”— Miss 
Bird's JaiKin, i. 288. 

1882.— “^erbd, a disease which consi.sts 
in great swelling of the abdomen.”— Blu- 
mentritt, Voi'ahuhir, s. v. 

1885.—“Dr. Wallace Taylor, of Osaka, 
JafKin, reports important discoveries re¬ 
specting the origin of the disease known 
as beri-beri. He has traced it to a micro¬ 
scopic sj)ore largely developed in rice. He has 
finally detected the same organism in the 
earth bf certain alluvial and damp localities.” 
— St. James's Oazette, Aug. 9th. 

Also see Report on Prison Admin, in Br, 
Burma, for 18/8, p. 26. 

BEBYL, s. This word is perhaps a 
very ancient importation from India to 
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the West, it having been supposed that 
its origin was the Skt. vaiauryaj Prak. 
vduriya^ whence [Malay haiduri and 
hiduri\ P. hillaur^ and Greek ftifpvWo^. 
Bochart points* out the probable 
identity of the two last words l)y the 
1 ransposition of I and r. Another trans- 
])osition appears to have given Ptolemy 
his ’Opovdia 6pr) (for the Western 
Ghats), representing probably the 
native Vaidurya mountains. In 
Ezekiel xxvii. 13, the Sept, luis 
fiyjpvWtop, where the Hebrew now has 
tarshUh^ [another word wdth ]>ro])ably 
the .s<ime meaning being shohmi (see 
Professor Ridgeway in Kncycl. Bibl. 
s.v. Beryiyi Professor Max Muller 
lias treated of the possible relation 
between vaidfmja and mddla^ ‘a cat,’ 
and in connection with this observes 
tliat “we should, at all events, have 
learnt the useful lesson that the 
chapter of accidents is sometimes 
larger than we suppose.”— {India, W)uit 
can it Teach us?” p. 267). This is a 
lesson which many articles in our 
hook suggest; and in defiling with 
the stune words, it may he indicated 
that the resemblance between the 
Greek afKovpos, hilaur.^ a common H. 
word for a cat, and the P. hillanr, 
‘beryl,’ are at least additional illustra¬ 
tions of the remark quoted. 

c. A.D. 70.— “Beryls . . . from India 
they come as from their native place, for 
seldom are they to be found elsewhere. . . . 
Those are best accounted of which carrie a 
sea-water greene.”—P/V/ty, Bk. XXXVII. 
<;ap. 20 (in P. Holland, ii. 613). 

c. 150. — “ Jlvyudra iv y ^ijpvWos .”— 

JUalem//, 1. vii. 

BETEL, s. The leaf of the Piper 
betel, L., chewed with the dried areca- 
nut (which is thence improperly called 
hetel-nuty a mistake as old as h>yer— 
1673,—see p. 40), cliunam, etc., by 
the natives of India and the Indo- 
Chinese countries. The w'ord is 
Malayal. v«m7a, i.e. reru + {fa == ‘ simple 
or mere leaf,’ and comes to us through 
the Port, hetre and hetle. Pawn (q.v.) 
is the term more generally usea by 
modern Anglo-Indians. In former 
times the heteUleaf was in S. India 
the subject of a monopoly of the 
E. L Co. 

1298. —“All the people of this city (Gaol) 
as well as of the rest of India, have a 
custom of perpetually keeping in the mouth 
a certain leaf called Tenihul .... the lords ' 


and gentlefolks and the King have the.se 
leaves prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also inixt with quick¬ 
lime.. . . —Marco Polo, ii. 3r)8. See also 

Ahdw'razzCik, in India in JiV. Vent., p. 32. 

1498.—In Vasco da Gama’s Roteiro, p. 59, 
the word used is atomJmr, i.r. al-tamhiil 
(Arab.) from the Skt. tdmInVa. See also 
AcoKta, p. 139. [See TEMBOOL.] 

1510. —“This betel resembles the leaves 
of the sour orange, and they are consUintly 
eating it.”— Vartlmna, p. 144. 

1516.—“We call this betel Indian leaf.”* 
— liar bom, 73. 

[1.521.— ‘ Bettre (or vettele). ” See under 

ARECA.] 

15.52. — “. ... at one side of the bed 
. . . .sb)od a man . . . who held in his 
hand a gold plate with loaves of betelle. 

. . .”— J)e Barms, Dec. I. liv. iv. c:ip. viii. 

1.563.—“We call it betre, because the 
first land known by the Portuguese was 
Malabar, and it comes to my remembrariee 
that in J\)rtugal they used to speak of their 

coming not to htdia, but to C’alecut. 

insomuch that in all the names that occur, 
which are not Portuguese, are Malabar, like 
betre.” — (harla, f. 37 .( 7 . 

1.582.—The transl, of Castaia’da by N. L. 
has betele (f. 35), and also vitele (f. 44). 

1.585.—A King’s letter grat\ts the revenue 
from betel (betre) to the bishop and clergy 
of Go.a.-—In Arch. l*ort. Or., fasc. 3, p. 38. 

1615.—“He sent for (loco-Nuts to give 
the C!ompany, hirnselfe chewing Bittle and 
lime of Oy.ster-shels, with a Keruell of Kut 
called Arracca, like an Akorne, it bites in 
the mouth, accords rheume, coolos the head, 
strengthens the teeth, k is all their 
Phisicke.”—.SV/' T. Itor, in Pvrehas, i. 537 ; 
with some trifling variations in Fo.<ifer's cd. 
Hak. Soc.) i. 19]. 

1623.—“Celcbratur in iiniverso oriento 
radix quaedam vocata Betel, <^uam Indi ct 
reliqui in ore habere et manderc coiisueve- 
runt, attpic ex eft mansione mire recroantur, 
et ad labores tfderandos, et ad languores 
discutiendos .... videtur autem esse 
ex varcotiris, quia magnoi>ere denigrat 
dentes.”— Bacon, Historia ]'itae et Mw'tis, 
ed. Amst. 1673, p. 97. 

1672. — “They jmss the greater part of the 
day in indolence, occupied only with talk, 
and chewing Betel and Areca, by which 
means their lips and teeth are always 
stained.”— J*. di Vincoizo Maria, 232. 

1677.—The Court of the E. 1. Co. in a 
letter to Et. 8t. George, Dec. 12, dis¬ 
approve of allowing “Valentine Nurse 20 
Rupee.s a month for diet, 7 Rs. for house- 
rent, 2 for a cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 for 
a Porter, which is a most extravagant rate, 
which we shall not allow him or any other.” 
—Notes and Exts., No. i. p. 21. 

1727 .—“I presented the Officer that 

* Folium indicum of the druggist is, however, 
not betel, but the leaf of the wild cassia (see 

MALAI^ATHRUM.) 
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waited on me to the Sea side (at Calicut) 
with 5 zequeens for a feast of bettle to him 
and his companions.”— A. HamUtuUf i. 306. 

BETTEELA, BEATELLE, &c., s. 

The name of a kind of niuslin con¬ 
stantly mentioned in old trading-lists 
and narratives. This seems to be a 
Sp. and Port, word beatilki or heatilha^ 
for ‘a veil,’ derived, according to 
Cobarrnvias, from “cerUiin beatas, who 
invented or used the like.” Beata is 
a relujieuse. [“ The Betllla is a cerUiin 
kind of white E. 1. chintz made at 
Masnli])atam, and known under the 
name of Or<jaudiy — Mad. Admin. Man. 
(Uoas. j), 233.] 

[1,066.—A score Byatilhas, which were 
worth 200 pardnos.”— Correa, iii. 479.] 

1.072.-- 

“ Vestida hnma camisa preciosa 

Tra/.ida de delgada beatilha, 

Qiie o corjKi crystallino deixa ver-se ; 

Que tanto hem nao he para escondcr-se. ” 
CamOes, vi. 21. 

1,09ft. “ “. . . this linncn i.s of divers 
sorts, and ia called Sorampuras, Cassiis, 
Comsas, Beattillias, Satopassas, and a 
thou^nd such names.”— Linxrhoten, 28; 
[Hak. 8oc. i. 9.0; and cf. i. 06]. 

168,0. “ To servants, 3 pieces beteelaes.” 

-In WhceUr,\.U9. 

—“Before Aunouj-eh conquered 
VkHiapore, this country (ISundah) produced 
the finest Betteelas or Muslins in India.” 
— A. UamUton, i. 264. 

[1788.—“ There are various kinds of 
muslins brought from the East Indies, 
chiefly from Bengal; Betelles, &c.”— 
Chambn's Ctfcl., (pioted in 3 scr. iVofes d' Q. 
iv. 88. J 

BEWAURIS, adj. P.—H. ht-wdrU, 
‘without l)eir.’ Unclaimed, without 
heir or owner. 

BEYPOOR, n.p. Pro})erIy Veppiir, 
or Beppnr, [^derived from Malayill. 
veppu, ‘deposit,’ ur, ‘village,’ a place 
formed by the receding of the se^a, 
which has been turned into the Skt. 
form Vdyupura, ‘the town of the 
Wind-god’]. The terminal town of 
tlie Madnis Railway on the Malabar 
coast. It stands north of the river; 
whilst the railway station is on the 
S. of the river—(see CBALIA). Tippoo 
Sahib tried to make a great port of 
Bey poor, and to call it Sultanpatnam. 
fit is one of the many places which 
nave been suggested as the site of Ophir 
{Logan, Mal(war, i. 246), and is probably 
the Belliporto of Tavernier, “where 


there was a fort which the Dutch had 
made with palms ” (ed. Ball, i. 235).] 

1572.— 

“ ChamarA o Samorim mais gente nova ; 

Virao Reis do Bipur, e de Tanor. . .” 

Camdeji, x. 14. 

1727.—“About two Leagues to the South¬ 
ward of CaJpcut, is a fine River called Bay- 
pore, capable to receive ships of 3 or 400 
Tuns.”— A. llavtiUon, i. 322. 

BEZOAR, s. This word belongs, 
not to the A.-Indian colloquial, but to 
the language of old oriental trade and 
materia medica. The word is a coi- 
ruption of the P. name of the thing, 
padzahr, ‘pellens venenum,’ or pdzahr. 
The first form is given by Meninski as 
the etymology of the word, and this is 
accepted by Little [and the N.E.l).]. 
The quotations of Littre from Ambrose 
Pare show that the word was used 
generically for ‘an antidote,’ and in 
this .sense it is used liabitually by Avi¬ 
cenna. No doubt the term came to u.s, 
wdtb .so many otbens, from Arab medical 
w'riters, .so much studied in the Middle 
Ages, and this accounts for the 6, as 
Arabic has no p, and wTites bdzahr. 
But its usual apjdicatiun was, and i.s, 
limited to certain hard concretions 
found in the bodies of animals, to wliich 
antidotal virtues were as(;ribed, And 
especially to one obtained from the 
stomach of a wild goat in the Persian 
province of Lar. Of this animal and 
the bezoar an account is given in 
Kaempfer’s Amocjiitates Exoticae, pj). 
398 seqq. The Bezoar was sometimes 
calhtd Snake-Stone, and erroneously 
.suppo.sed to be found in the head of 
a .snake. It may have been called so 
really becausii, as Ibn Baithar states, 
such a .stone w as laid iqion the bite of 
a venomous creature (and was believed) 
to extract the poi.son. Moodeen Sheriff, 
in his Suppt. to the Indian Pharma¬ 
copoeia, .says there are various bezoars 
in use (in native mat. med.), distin¬ 
guished according to the animal pro- 
aiicing them, as a goat-, camel-, fi.sh-, 
and siiake-6ezoar; the ]a.st quite distinct 
from Snake-Stone (q.v.). 

[A false Bezoar stone gave occasion 
for the establi.shmeiit ot one of the 
great distinctions in our Common Law, 
viz. betw^een actions founded upon con¬ 
tract, and those founded iijion wTongs : 
Charidelor v. Lopus was decided in 1604 
Reported in 2. Croke, and in SmitKa 
Leading Gam). The head-note runs— 
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“ The defendant sold to tlie plaintiff a 
stone, which he aftiriued to be a Bezoar 
stone, but which proved not to be so. 
No action lies against him, unless he 
either knew that it Avas not a Bezoar 
stone, or warranted it to be a Bezoar 
stone ’’ (quoted by Gray, .Pyrard de 
Lavalj Hak. Soc. ii. 484).] 

1516.—Barbf)sa writes pajar. 

[1528.— “Near this city (Lara) in a small 
mountain are bred some animals of the 
size of a buck, in whose stomach grows a 
stone they call bazar.” — Teurelro^ ch. iii. 
p. 14.1 

[1554.—Castanhoda (1. ch. 46) aills the 
.-mimal whence bezoar comes UigaklaJ] which 
he considers an Indian word.J 

c. 1580.—“. . . adeo ut ex solis Bezahar 
nonnulla vasa conflata viderim, maxirne apud 
eos q\ii a venenis sibi cavere student.”— 

I^'wtjDer Afpi/ixs^ Ft. i. p. 56. 

1.599. — “Body o’ me, a shrewd mischance. 
Why, had you no unicorn’s horn, nor 
bezoar’s shine about you, ha?”--/!. Jojisttn, 
Kv<‘vy Man, uni uf his Ifumonr,, Act v. sc. 4. 

[ ,, “ Bezar sivc bazar ” ; see quobition 

under MACE.] 

1605.—The King of Bantam sends K. 
dames 1. “two beaaar stones.”— Siti/ishunf, 

i. 148. 

1610. — “The Persian calls it, par excel hner, 
Pazahar, which is as much as to say ‘anti¬ 
dote ’ or more strictly ‘ remedy of poison or 
venom,’ from Zahar,, which is the general 
name of any jHiison, and yid, ‘remedy’; and 
as the Arabic lacks the letter p, they re 
place it by /», or /, and so they say, instead 
of Pazahar,, Jidzahar^ and we with a little 
additional corrujition Bezar.” — P. Teixt^ira, 
Re/aciojus, «(•<'., p. 157. 

1613. — . . . elks, and great snakes, 

and apes of bazar stone, and every kind of 
game birds.”-- Kredia,, lOr. 

1617.— “. . . late at night I drunke a 
little bezas stone, which gave mo much 
paine most parte of night, as though 100 
Wormes h.aci byn knawing at my hurt ; 
yet it gave me ease afterward.”— (Uh'H's 
IH ary, i. 301 ; [in i. 154 he speaks of “beza 
stone ”]. 

1634.—Bontius claims the etymology just 
quoted from Teixeira, erroneously, a.s his 
own.—Lib, iv. p. 47. 

1673.—“The Persians then aill this stone 
Pazahar, being a compound of Pa and Za- 
hat\ the first of which is ayainst, and the 
other is Pojfsov." — Fiifei', 238. 

,, “The Monkey Bezoars which are long, 
ore the best. . . .”— Ibid. 212. 

1711.—“In this animal (Hog-doer of 
Sumatra, apparently a sort of chevrotain or 
Tragnfus) is found the bitter Bezoar, called 
Peara di Porco Siacra.,, valued at ten times 
its Weight in Gold.”— Lockyer^ 49. 

1826. — “What is .spikenard? what is 
nivmiiiit what is pahzer? compared even 


to a twinkle of a royal eye-la.sh ?”—Bajji 
Baba, ed. 1835, p. 148. 

BHAT, s. H. &c. hhdt (Skt. hhatta, 
a title of respect, probably connected 
with hhevrtri^ ‘ a supporter or master ’), 
a man of a tribe of mixed descent, 
who.se members are profes.sed genealo¬ 
gists and poets ; a bard. These men 
111 Rajjuitruia and Guzerat liad also 
extraordinary pii\ileges as the guar¬ 
antors of travellers, Avnom they accom- 
])aiiied, against attack and robbery. See 
an account of them in Forbes’s Rds 
Maid,, 1. ix. &c., rejirint 558 seqq.y [for 
Bengal, Risky, Tribes d‘ Castes, i. 101 
.seqq.; for the N.W.P., Crooke, Tribes d 
Castes, ii. 20 .seqq. 

[1.554. — “Bats,” see quotition under 

RAJPUT.] 

c. 1555.—“Among the infidel Banyans in 
this country (Guzerat) there is a clas.s of 
httraii known as B&tB. These undertike 
to be guides t) traders an*! other travellers 
. . . when the caravans are waylaid on 
the road by Rfuddads, i.e. Indian horsemen, 
coming to pillage them, the IW takes out 
his dagger, jioints it at his own breast, and 
.says: ‘ 1 have become surety ! If aught 
befals the caravan 1 must kill myself’’ On 
these words the Hashbiits let the caraVan 
pass unharmed .”—Sidi 'AH, 95. 

[1623.—“Those who perform the office of 
Priests, whom they call Boti.” —/^ della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 80.] 

1775.—“The Hindoo rajahs and Mahratta 
chieftiins have generally a Bhaut in the 
family, who attends them on public occa¬ 
sions . . . sounds their praise, and pro¬ 
claims their titles in hyperbolical and figu¬ 
rative language . . . many of them have 
another mode of living ; they offer them¬ 
selves as security to the different govern¬ 
ments for payment of their revenue, and 
the good behaviour of the Zemindars, 
patels, and public farmers ; they also be¬ 
come guarantees for treaties between native 
princes, and the performance of bonds by 
individuals.”— Fu) hes, Or. Me-m. ii. 89 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 377 ; also see ii. 2,58]. See TRAGA. 

1810.—“India, like the nations of Europe, 
had its minstrels and jxiets, concerning whom 
there is the following tradition : At the mar¬ 
riage of Siva and Parvatty, the imrnortfils 
having exhausted all the amusements then 
known, wished for something new, when 
Siva, wiping the drops of sweat from his 
brow, shook them to earth, upon which the 
Bawts, or Bards, immediately sprang up.” 
—Maria (fraluun,, 169. 

1828.—“A ‘Bhat ’ or Bard came to ask a 
gratuity.ed. 1844, ii. 53. 

BHEEL, n.p. Skt. Bhilla; H. Bhll. 
The name of a race inhabiting tlie bills 
and forests of the Vindhya, Mahva, and 
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of the N.-Western Deccan, and believed 
to have l)een the aborigines of Kajpii- 
tana ; some have vsujiposed them to he 
tile 4>i»XX?rat of Ptolemy. They are 
closely allied to the Coolies (({. v.) of 
Ouzerat, and are believed to belong to 
the Kolarum division of Indian abori¬ 
gines. But no distinct Bhil language 
survives. 

1785. — “A most infernal yell .suddenly 
issued from the deep ravines. Our guides 
informed us that thi.s was the noise always 
made by the Bheels previous to an atUick.” 
— Forhrjf, Or. M< m. iii. 480. 

1825.—“All the Bheels whom wo saw to¬ 
day were small, slender men, Ic.ss broad- 
shouldered . . . and with faces less Celtic 
than the Puharces of the Jlajrnahal. . . . 
Two of them had rude swords and shields, 
the remainder had .all bows aiui arrows.”— 
Jleher, cd. 1844, ii. 75. 

BHEEL, s. A Avoi d used in Bengal 
— hhil: a marsh oi- lagoon ; same as 

Jeel (q, v.) 

[1860.—“The natives distingui.sh a lake .so 
formed by a change in a river’s course 
from one of usual origin or sha}>e by calling 
the former a hi)wr —whilst the latter is termed 
11 Bheel.”— Grant, Itura! Life In Jktajal, 35. j 

1879.— “Below Shouy-doung there used 
to bo a big bheel, wherein J have shot a 
few duck, teal, and .snii) 0 .”— PnUok, Sporl 
'in B. Bunna/i, i. 26. 

BHEESTY, «. The universfil Avord 
in the An^lo-Indian liouseholds of 
N. India lor the domestic (corre¬ 
sponding to tlie s(Uh( of Egypt) who 
.supplies the family Avith Avater, carry¬ 
ing it in a mussuck, (<1-V.), or goat.skin, 
.slung on liis back. ''Phe Avord is P. 
bihishti^ a pcr.son of hihislit or ])aradi.se, 
though the a])})lication appears to ]>e 
)eculiar to Hindu.stan. We liaAa^ not 
)een able to trace the. history of this 
term, whicli d()e.s not ai)pareritly occur 
in the Am, even in the curious account 
of the way in which water wa.s cooled 
and supplied in the Court of Akbar 
(Blochman7i, tr. i. 55 seqq.\ or in the 
old travellers, and is not given in 
Meninski’s lexicon. Vullers gives it 
only as from Shake.spear’s Hindustani 
Diet. [The trade iiurst be of ancient 
origin in India, as the le^ither bag 
is mentioned in the Veda and Maim 
{Wilson., Rig Veda, ii. 28 ; Institutes, 
ii. 79.) Hence Col. Temple {Ind. AnL, 
xi. 117) suggests that the word is 
Indian, and connects it with the 
Skt. vish, ‘to .sprinkle.^] It is one 
of the fine titles which Indian servants 


rejoice to bestoAV on one another, like 
Mehtar, Khalifa, &c. The title in this 
case has some justification. No cla.s.s 
of men (as all Anglo-Indians Avill 
agree) is so diligent, so faithful, .so 
unobtrusive, and uncomplaining as 
that of tile bihishtls. And often in 
battle they have shown their courage 
and fidelity in sup] dying water to 
the wounded in face of much ]>er8onal 
danger. 

[c. 1660.—“Even the menials ami carriers 
of water belonging to that nation (the 
Pathan.s) are high-s[)irited and war-like.” 
— BeniitT, ed. ConMahtr, 207.] 

1773.— “ Bheestee, Waterman” (etc.)— 
Fergmson, Diet. t>f the llindostaii Language, 
kc. 

1781. —“I have the ha})pine.s.', to inform 

you of the fall (jf Bijah Gurh on the 9th 
inst. with the lo.ss of only 1 .sei>oy, 1 beasty, 
and a co.s.sy (<' Cossid) killed . J^etter 

in India Gazette of Xov. 24th, 

1782. —(Table of Wages in I’alciitUi), 

Gonsummah . . .10 Ks. 

Kistmutdar . . . 6 ,, 

Beasty . . 5 ,, 

India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

Five llu])eos continued to be the .standard 
w'ago of a for full 80 years after the 

date given. 

1810.—“. . . If he carrie.s the water 
himself in the skin of a goat, }>rcparod for 
that })urpose, he then receives tlie designa¬ 
tion of Bheesty.”— Will lam son, V.M. i. 229. 

1829.— “ I)re.s.sing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . has misbiken your 
boot for the goglet in which you carry 
your water on the line of march.” —Camp 
J//.srnV.<, in John Shifip, ii. 149. N.B.—We 
never knew a drunken bkee.^tij. 

1878.—“Here comes u .seal carrying a 
porpoise on its hack. No ! it is only our 
friend the bheesty.”— Jn, m>i Indian Garden, 
79. 

[1898 

“ Of all them black-faced crew, 

The finest man I knew 

Was our regimental bhisti, Ganga Din.” 

R. Kipling, Bar rack'-roo'm Jkiftad:s, 

p. 23.] 

BHIKTY, s. The usual Calcutta 
name for the fish Bates calcarifer. See 

COCKUP. 

[BHOOSA, s. H. Mahr. hhus, bhusa; 
the husks and straw of various kinds 
of corn, l)eaten \ip into chaff by the 
feet of the oxen on the threshing- 
floor ; used as the common food of 
cattle all over India. 

[1829. —“Every commune is surrounded 
with a circumvallation of thorns . . . and 
the stacks of bhoos, or ‘chaff,’ which are 
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placed at intervals, give it the ajipcarance 
of a respectable fortification. These bhiuts 
stacks are erected to provide provender for 
the cattle in scanty rainy seasons.”—7V>rf, 
Annah, Calcutta rei)rint, i. 737.] 

[BHOOT, s. H. &c., hhilt, hhflta., Skt. 
hhuta, ‘formed, existent,’ tlie eommon 
term for the mnltitiidinous ghosts and 
demons of various kinds by wlioni 
the Indian j)eas{int is so eon.stantly 
beset,] 

[1623. — “ All confessing that it was Buto, 

i. c. the Devil.”— P. dclUi VoUr^ Hak. Sue. 

ii. 341.] 

[1826.—“The sepoys started U|>, and crie<l 
‘B.hoob, hji vok^ arrif diif/.' I’his cry of ‘a 
ghost’ reached the cars of the officer, wh(> 
bid his men tire into the tree, and that would 
l)ringhim down, if there .”—Putdinrdvg Hun, 
cd. 1873, 1 . 107.] 

BHOUNSLA, n.p. Pro] >erly BhoR- 
lah or BkonslaJi; tlie surname of Sivaji, 
tlie founder of the iVfahratta emiiire. 
It was also tile surname of l^irsoji 
and Hiighuji, tlie founders of the 
Mahratta dynasty of Berar, though 
not of the .sivme family as Sivaji. 

1673. — “Seva (Ji, derived from an An¬ 
cient Line of Hajahs, of the Cast of the 
Bounceloes, a Warlike and Active Off- i 
spring.”—/V// 0 ', 171. ! 

c. 1730. — “At this time two jxirfjanas, 
named IMna and Siipa, became the Juylr of 
SiihCi Bhoslah. Sivaji became the manager. 

. . , He was di.stingui.shod in his tribe for 
courage and intelligence ; and for craft and 
trickery he w.as reckoned a sharj) son of the 
devil .”—Khafl Khan, in Klfiot, vii. 257. 

1780.—“ It was at iirst a particular tribe 
governed by the family of Bhosselah, 
which has since lost the sovereignty.”— 
SpIv Mufa(jhirin, iii. 214. 

1782.—“ . . . le Bonzolo, les Murate.s, 
et les iMogols.”— ISonnerat, i. 60. 

BHYACHABBA, s. H. hkaydcMra. 
This is a term a])i)liL*d to settlements 
made witli the village as a community, 
the several claims and liabilities l)eing 
regulated by established customs, or 
special traditional rights. Wilson 
interprets it as “fraternal establish¬ 
ments.” [This hardly explains the 
tenure, at least as found in the N.W.P., 
and it would he difficult to do so 
without much detail. In its perhaps 
most common form each nian’.s nolding 
is the measure of liis interest in the 
estate, irrespective of the share to 
which he may be entitled by ancestral 
right.] 


BICHANA, .s. Bedding of any 
kind. H. hichhdnd. 

1689.—“The Heat of the Day is spent in 
Rc.st and Sleeping . . . .sometimes iijton 
Cotts, and sometimes upon Bechanahs, 
which are thick Quilt.s.”— Orington, 313. 

BIDREE, BIDRY, s. H. Bidri; 

the name ap])licd to a kind of orna¬ 
mental metal-work, made in tlie 
Deccan, and dtuiving its name from 
the city of Bidar (or Bedar), whicli 
was the chief place of inanufaiTure. 
The work wa.s, among.st natives, chietly 
a])plied to liooka-bells, ro.se-water 
hottIt‘s and the like. Tlie term lias 
ac<iuire,d vogue in England of late 
among.st. aiuateiirs of “art manu¬ 
facture.” The ground of the work 
is ]>ewter alloyed with one-fourtli 
copper : tliis is inlaid (or damascened) 
with patterns in silver ; and then tlie 
}>ewter ground is hlarkeiied. A short 
de.scri])tion of the manufacture is given 
by Dr. G. Smith in tlie Madraa Lit. 
Soc. Journ., N.S. i. 81-84; [by Sir 
G. Bird wood, Indiid. Arf^i, lf)3 seqq. : 
donrn. hid. Art, i. 41 i^rqq.'] The ware 
was tir.st de.scrhed by B. Heyne in 1813. 

BILABUNDY, s. H. hilahandl. 
An account, of tlie revenue settlement 
of a distri< t, .specifying tbc name of 
each mahal (cstat.»‘), the farmer of it, 
and the amount of the rent {lViUo7i). 
In the N.W.P. it u.snally means an 
arrangement for securing the payment, 
of revenue {Elliot). G. P. Brown say.s, 
(jnoting Baikes (]>. 109), that, the word 
is hilit-baiuU, ‘ hole-stojiping,’ vi/.. slop- 
jiiiig those vents through whicli the 
coin of the proprietor might ooze 
out. This, however, looks very like, 
a ‘striving after meaning,’and Wilson’s 
suggestion that it is a corrujitioii of 
hekrl-lmndl, from hehrl^ ‘a share,’ ‘a 
(piota,’ is probably rigid. 

[1858.—“This tramsfer of responsibility, 
from the landholder to his tenants, is callecl 
\fumog Lagdna,' or transfer oi jumma. The 
lusseinbly of the tenants, for the purpose of 
such adjustment, is called znnjeer hundee, or 
linking together. The adjustment thus made 
is called the bllabundee.” — Sleeman, Journey 
through Oudh, i. 208.] 

BILAYUT, BILLAIT, &(;. n.]x 
Europe. The word is ])roperly Ar. 
Wildyat, ‘a kingdom, a province,’ 
variously used with sjiecific denot-atioii, 
as the Afghans term their oAvn country 
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often by this name; and in Indis 
a^ain it has come to be employed fo] 
distant Europe. In Sicily II Regnt 
is used for the interior of the island, 
as we use Mofussil in India. Wildyat 
is the usual form in Bombay. 

BILAYUTEE PAWNEE, BILA 
TEE PANEE. Tlie adject, hildyat- 
or unldyatl is ap])lied specilically tx) i 
variety of exotic articles, e.y. hildyati 
haingan (see BRINJAUL), to the tomato, 
,Jind most especially hildyati pdnl 
‘European water/ the usual name for 
soda-water in Anglo-India. 

1885. — “ ‘ But look at us English,’ 1 urged, 

‘ we are ordered thousands of miles away 
from home, and we go without a murmur. 

‘ It is true, Khndawund,' said Gunga Piirsad, 

‘ but you mhehst drink English-water (soda- 
water), and the strength of it enables you 
to hear uj) under all fatigues and sorrows. 
His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) was that the 
effervescing force of the soda-water, and 
the strength of it which drove out the cork 
so violently, gave strength to the drinker of 
it .”—Times of hidUi J/tnV, Aug. 11, 1885. 

BILDAB, s. H. from P. helddr, ‘a 
spade-wielder,’ an exca\ ator or digging 
labourer. Term usual in t he Pul die 
Works Departnnmt of Upper India 
for men eni])l()ye.d in that way. 

1847.— 

“Ye Lyme is alle oute! Ye Masouns 
lounge aboilte ! 

Ye Beldaxs have alle stnicke, and are 
smoaking atte their Ecse ! 

Ye Brickes are alle done ! Ye Kyno are 
Skynne and Bono, 

And ye Threasurour has bolted with xii 
thousand Kupeese ! ” 

Ye Drevie of an Executii'e Eiigineere. 

BILOOCH, BELOOCH, n.p. The 
name {Balfich or Hilnch) a])pliea to the 
race inhabiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and S.E. of Persia, called 
from them BiluchiddJi; they were 
dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843. [Prof. Max Miiller 
{Lectures^ i. 97, note) identified the 
name with Skt. mlecfichay used in the 
sense of the Greek pdppapos for a 
despised foreigner.] 

A.D. 643.—“In the year 32 H. ’Abdulla 
bin ’A’mar bin Rabi’ invaded Kirmifn and 
took the capital Kuwfishlr, so that the aid of 
‘ the men of Kdj and BaldJ ’ was solicited in 
vain by the Kirm^nis.”—In Elliot, i. 417. 

c. 1200.—“He gave with him from Kanda- 
h&r and Lar, mighty Balochis, servants. . . 
with nobles of many castes, horses, elephants, 
men, carriages, charioteers, and chariots.”— 


The Poeni of Clvand Baiddi, in hid. Aut. i. 

272. 

c. 1211. —“ In the desert of Khabis there 
was a body ... of Buluchis who robbed on 
the highway. . , . These people came out 
and carried oflf all the presents and raritie.s 
in his possession.”— 'Uthl, in Elliot, ii. 193. 

1556. —“We proceeded to Gwadir, a trad¬ 
ing town. The people here are called 
Balfij ; their prince was Malik Jalaluddin, 
son of Malik Dinar.” —Sidi 'AH, p, 73. 

[c. 1590. — “This tract is inh.ibited by an 
important Baloch tribe called K;ilmani.”— 
Axil, trans. Jarrtt, ii. 337.] 

1613. —The Boloches are of Mahomet’s 
Religion. They deale much in Camels, 
most of them robbers. . . ^V. Wkittliig- 

toii, in Burduis, i. 485. 

1648.—“Among the Machumatists next to 
the Rattans are the Blotias of great 
strength” f? Wilayat'A—Van Twist, 58. 

1727. —“They were lodged in a Caraean- 
semii, when the Ballowches came with 
about 300 to attack them ; but they had 
a brave warm Keccjition, and left four 
Score of their Number dead on the Sj)Ot, 
without the loss of one DiiUh Man.”— A. 
Jhimilton, i. 107. 

1813.— Milbuni calls them Bloaches {Or. 
Com. i. 145). 

1844.— “ Officers must not shoot Peacocks: 
f they do the Belooches will shoot officers 
—at least so they have threatened, and 
M.-G. Napier has not the slightest doubt 
but that they will keep their word. There 
are no wild ])eacocks in Scinde,—they are 
all private property and sacred birds, and 
no man has any right whatever to shoot 
them.”— (Jen. Orders by Sir C. JSdpier. 

BINKY-NABOB, s. This title 
jcurs ill documents regarding Ilyder 
and Ti])po(), e.g. in Gen. Stewart’s desp. 

>1 8tli March 1799: “Mohammed 
Rezza, the Ibnky Nabob.” '[Also see 
Wilks, Mysoor, J\radras reprint, ii. 346.] 
It is properly he7ikl-nawdh, from Uaiiar- 
e.se hmkl, ‘fire,’ and means the Com- 
nandant of the Artillery. 

BIRD OF PARADISE. The name 
giyen to yarious beautiful birds of the 
amily Paradiseiclae, of which many 
ipecies are now known, inhabiting N. 
juinea and the smaller islands adjoin- 
ng it. The largest species was called 
)y Linnseus Paradisaea apoda, in allu- 
lion to the fable that these birds Iiad 
lO feet (the dried skins l)rought for 
sale to the Moluccas haying usually 
lone attached to them). The name 
Manucode which Bufl'on adopted for 
;hese birds occurs in the form Manu- 
odiata in some of the following quota- 
ions. It is a corruption of the Javanese 
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name Manuk-devcUay ‘the Bird of the 
Gods,’ which our popular term renders 
with sufficient accuracy. [The Siamese 
word for ‘ bird,’ according to Mr. Skeat, 
is nok, perhaps from manok.'] 
c. 1430.—“In majori Java avis prsecipua 
reperitur sine pedibus, instar paluinbi, pluma 
levi, cauda ohlonga, semper in arboribus 
quiescens: caro non editor, pellis et cauda 
habentur protiosiores, quibus pro ornamento 
capitis utuntur.”— N. Couit^ in Poggius He 
Varietate Fortumie.^ lib. iv. 

1552.—“The Kings of the said (Moluccas) 
began only a few years ago to believe in the 
immortality of .souls, taught by no other argu¬ 
ment than this, that they had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which never alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, but which they had .sometimes seen 
to come from the sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the ground. And the 
Machometan traders who traffic in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was 
a native of Paradise, and that l^aradlxp was 
the place where the souls of the dead are ; 
and on this account the princes athiched 
themselves to the .sect of the MachomeUins, 
because it promised them many marvellous 
things regarding this jJace of souls. This 
little bird they called by the name of Manu- 
■codiata. . . .’’-- Letter of MaxhnUkin of 
Transylmnio.^ Sec. to the Emp. Charles V., 
in Rarnmio, i. f. 35L'; see al.so f. 352. 

c. 1524. — “He also (the K. of Bachian) 
gave us for the King of Spain two most 
l)eautiful dead birds. These birds are as 
large as thrushes ; they have small heads, 
long beaks, legs slender like a writing pen, 
and a span in length; they have no wings, 
but instead of them long feathers of different 
colours, like plumes ; their tail is like that of 
the thru.sh. AH the feathers, except those 
of the wings {'{), are of a dark colour; they 
never fly except when the wind blow.s. They 
told us that these birds rmtie from the terres¬ 
trial Paradise, and they call them ‘ hoUm 
divata^' [bv/'inig-detrata, .same as Javane.se 
Manuk-deimUi, sup)\i\ that is, divine birds.” 
— Pigafetta^ Uak. Soc. 143. 

1598.—“. . . in these Hands (Moluccas) 
onlie is found the bird, which the Portingales 
call Passaros de Sol, that is Eoule of the 
Sunne, the Italians call it Mann codiatas, and 
the Latinists Paradiseas, by us called Para- 
dice birdes, for ye beauty of their feathers 
which passe al other birds: these birds are 
never seene alive, but being dead they are 
found vpon the Iland ; they flie, as it is said, 
alwaios into the Sunne, and keepe them.selues 
continually in the ayre ... for they haue 
neither feet nor wings, but onely head and 
bodie, and the most part tayle. . . .’“ 
Limdioten., 35 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 118]. 

1572.- 

“ Olha c^ pelos mares do Oriente 
As infinitas ilhas espalhadas 

«*««««« 

Aqui as aureas aves, que nSo decern 
Nunca £ terra, e sd mortas aparecem.” 

Candies, x, 132. 


Eng. shed by Burton : 

‘ Here see o’er oriental seas liespread 
infinite island-groups and alwhere 

strewed # # * ♦ 

here dwell the golden fowls, who.se home 
is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 
fare." 

1645.—“. . . the male and female 
codiafae, the male having a hollow in the 
back, in which ’tis reported the female both 
layes and hatches her egg.s.”— Evelyn's Diary, 
4th Feb. 

1674.— 

“ The .strange.st long-wing’d hawk th.at flies. 
That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs . . . 

Hiidihras, Ft. ii. e.int. 3. 
1591.—“As for the story of the Manuco- 
diata or Bird of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally received and ac¬ 
cepted for true, even by the Learned, it is 
now discovered to be a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by all men” {i.e. that it has 
no feet).— Ray, Wisdom of God, Manifested in 
the lF(;?/fvf of tfu Crentloic, ed. 1692, Ft. ii. 
147. 

1705.—“The Birds of Paradice are about 
the bigne.s.s of a Fidgoon. They are of vary¬ 
ing Colours, and are never found or .seen 
alive ; neither is it known from whence they 
come . . . .”— Funnel, in Dumpier’s Vonayes, 
iii. 266-7. ■ ‘ 

1868.—“When .seen in this attitude, the 
Bird of Paradise really deserve.s its name, 
and must be ranked a.s one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful of living things.”— 
Wallace, Malay Archlp., 7th ed., 464. 

BIEDS' NESTS. The fa!nou.s 
edible ne.st.s, formed with muciLS, by 
certain swiftlets, (Jollonilia riidijira, and 
C. Ihichi. Both liave. long been known 
on tlie ea.stern coasts of tlie B. of Bengal, 
in the Malay Islands [and, according 
to Mr. Skeat in the i.slands of tlie In¬ 
land Sea {Tale Sap) at Singora]. The 
former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling, the As.sain Hilts, tlie 
We.stern Ghats, &c., and to breed on 
the islets oif Malabar and the Ooncan. 

BISCOBBA, s. H. Imkhoprd or 
hiskhaprd. The name pojmlarly applied 
to a large lizard alleged, and coniinonly 
believed, to be mortally venomous. It 
is very doubtful whetlier there is any 
real lizard to which this name applies, 
and it may be taken as certain that 
there is none in India with the qualities 
attributed. It is probable that the 
name does carry to many the terrific 
character wliich the ingenious author 
of Tribes on My Frontier alleges. But 
the name has nothing to do with either 
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his ill tlie sense of ‘ twice.,’ or cobra in 
that of ‘snake.’ The hrst element is 
no doulit bish, Ol-v.) ‘poison,’ and the 
second is probably khoprd^ ‘a shell or 
skull.’ [See J. L. Kipling^ Beast am^ 
Man in India (p. 317), who gives th 
scientific name as varanus dracaena. 
and siiys that the name biscohra a 
sometimes applied to the lizard gener 
ally kiK/wn as the ghorpad^ for whicl 
see GUANA.] 

1883.—“But of all the things on earth 
that bite or sting, the palm belongs to the 
biscobra, a creature whose very name seems 
to indicate that it is twice as bad as the 
cobra. Though known by the terror of its 
name to natives and Europeans alike, it 
has never been described in the Proceedings 
of any learned Bocicty, nor has it yet re¬ 
ceived a scientific name. . . . The awful 
deadliness of its bite admits of no question, 
being sujiported by countless authentic in- 
stance.s. . . The points on which evidence 
is rc(]uircd are—first, whether there is any 
such animal ; second, whether, if it does 
exist, it is a snake with legs, or a lizard 
without them .”—Tribes oi mg Frontier, 

p. 

BISH, BIKH, 11 . H. from Skt. 
visha^ ‘poison.’ Tlu‘ word ha.s several 
s|)ecific applications, as (a) to the 
poison of various .species of aconite, 
jiarticularly Aconitum ferox, otherwi.se 
more sjKuiiically called in Skt. vatsa- 
ndhka, ‘calf’s navel,’ corrupted into 
hachndbh or bachndg., &c. But it is 
also apjdied (b) in the Himrdaya to the 
effect of the rarefied atm().sphere at 
great heights on the body, an effect 
which there and over Central Asia is 
attributed to poi.sonous emanations 
from the soil, or from jilaiits ; a 
doctrine .somewhat naively accepted by 
Hue in his famous narrative. Tlie 
Central A.siatic (Turki) expression for 
this is Esh, ‘smell.’ 

a. — 

1554.—“Entre Ic.s .singularitii.s quo Ic 
consul do Florentins mo monstra, me fei.st 
goustcr vne racine quo les Arabes nomment 
Jiisch: laquelle me causa si grande chalcur 
en la bouche, (pii mo dura deux iour.s, qu’il 
me scrabloit y auoir du feu. . . . Elle e.st 
bien petite commo vn petit naueau: le.s 
autres {auteurst) Font nomm^o Napellus 
. . .”—Pierre Beloii, Obsei'vations, 

f. 97. 

b. — 

1624.—Antonio Andrada in his journey 
across the Himalaya, speaking of the suffer¬ 
ings of travellers from the poisonous emana¬ 
tions.— See Ritter, Aaien., iii. 444. 


1661-2.—“Est autem Langur mon» 
omnium altissimus, ita ut in summitate 
ejus viatores vix respirare ob aeris subtilit- 
atim queant: neque i-^ ob virulentas non- 
nullarum herbamm ezbalationes aestivo 
tempore, sine manifesto vitae periculo trans¬ 
ire possit.”— PP, iJormlle aiid G-nieber, in 
Kirclier, China Ilhistrata, 65. It is curious 
to see the.se intelligent .1 esuits recognise the- 
true cause, but accept the fancy of their 
guides as an additional one ! 

(?) “La partio sup^riourc do cette mon- 
tagne est remplie d’exhalaisons pestilenti- 
elles.” — Chinese. Itinerarg to Hlassa, in 
Klaproth, Magasin Adatique, ii. 112. 

1812.—“Here begins the Esh —this is a 
Turki.sh word signifying Smell ... it 
implies something the odour of which 
induces indi.sposition; far from hence 
the breathing of horse and man, and 
esj)ecially of the former, becomes affected.” 
—Mir Izzet Ullah, in J. Ii. yl.s-. iSoc. i. 283. 

1815.—“ Many of the coolies, and several 
of the Mewattee and CJhoorkha sepoys and 
chuprasees now lagged, and every one com¬ 
plained of the bis or i)oisoned wind. I now 
susf)ected that the suppxjsod poison wa.s 
nothing more than the effect of the rarefac¬ 
tion of the atmosphere from our great 
elevation.”— Fraser, Journal of a Tour, dv;,, 
1820, p. 442. 

1819.—“The difficulty of breathing which 
at an earlier date Andrada, and more 
recently Moorcroft had experienced in this 
region, was conhrrned by Webb ; the Butias 
them.selvcs felt it, and call it bis Id huwa, 
i.e. poisonous air ; even horses and yaks 
. . . suffer from it.”— Webb's Nam-aiice., 
{uoted in Hitter, y1.s'<Va., ii. 532, 649. 

1845.—“Nous arrivi\mes a neuf heure.s 
au pied du Bourhan-BoUi. La caravane 
s’arreta un in.stant ... on so montrait avee 
in.vit>te un gaz subtil et Mger, qu’on norn- 
niait vapeur pestilentielle, et tout le rnonde 
I)arai.s.sait abattu et d6courag6 . . . Bientot 
le.s chevaux .se refu.sent a porter lours 
cavaliers, et chacuii avance ii, pied et a 
petits pas . . . tons les vi.sages blemissent, 

•n sent le cteur s’affadir, et les iarnbes ne 
jKiuvent plus fonctionner . . . Unc partie 
de la troupe, par mesure de prudence 
s’arrStii . . . le reste par prudence aussi 
dpuisa toiLs les efforts pour arriver jusqu’au 
bout, et ne pas mourir asphyxia au milieu 
de cet air charge d’acide carbonique,” &c., 
Hue et Giibet, ii. 211: [E. T., ii. 114J. 

[BISMILLAH, intj., lit.“In the 
name of God ”; a piou.s ejaculation 
ised by Mahommedan.s at the com¬ 
mencement of any undertaking. The 
ordinary form riii-Ls— Bi-’smi ’lldhi 
W-rahnidni W-rahlm, i.e. “ In the name 
)f God, the Compassionate, the Merci- 
ul,” is of Jewish origin, and is used 
it the commencement of meals, putting 
on new clothes, beginning any new 
work, &c. In the second form, used 
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the time of going into Ijattle or 
slaughtering animals, the allusion to 
the attribute of mercy is omitted. 

[1535. — “A.s they were killed after the 
Portuguese lu.'irmer without the bysmela, 
which they did not say over them.” —Correa. 

iii. 746.] 

BISNAGAE, BISNAGA, BEEJA- 
NT7GG-EB, n.i). These and other 
forms stand lor the name of the 
ancient city which was the ca))ital 
of the most important Hindu kingdom 
that existed in the peninsula of India, 
during the later Middle Ages, ruled 
by the R(\ya dynasty. The place is 
now knowm as Humpy (Hampl)., and 
is entirely in ruin.s. [The modern 
name is corru])ted from Pampas that 
of the river near which it stood. 
{Rice., Mysore.^ ii. 487.)] It stands on 
the S. of the Tungabhadra H., 36 m. 
to the N.W. of Bellary. The name 
is a corrujAion of Vijayanayara (City 
of Victory), or Vidymuiyam (City of 
learning), [the latter and earlier name 
being dianged into the former (Rice, 
Ibid. i. 342, not(^).] Others believe 
that the latter name was ajmlied only 
since the i)lace, in the 13th century, 
became the seat of a great revival of 
Hinduism, under the famous Sayana 
Madhava, who wrote commentarie.s on 
the Vedas, and much besides. Both the 
city and the kingdom were commonly 
called by the early Portuguese Narsinga 
(cpv.), from Narasimha (c. 1490-1508), 
who was king at the time of their 
first arrival. [Rice gives his dates as 
1488-1508.] 

c. 1420.—“Profectus hinc est procul a 
mari milUaribus trecentis, ad civitatom 
injrentem, nomine Bizenegaliam, ambitu 
milliarum sexaginta, circa praeniptos montes 
Bitam.”— Conti, in Poyyius de Var. For- 
tunae, iv. 

1442.—“. . . the chances of a maritime 
voyage had led Abd-or-razzak, the author 
of this work, to the city of Bidjanagar. 
He saw a place extremely large and thickly 
peopled, and a King possessing greatness 
and sovereignty to the highest degree, whose 
dominion extends from the frontier of 
Serendib to the extremity of the county 
of Kalborgah—fmm the frontiers of Bengal 
to the environs of Malabar.” — Ahdurrazzdk, 
in India in. XV. Cent., 22. 

c. 1470.—-“The Hindu sultan Kadam is 
a very powerful prince. He possesses a 
numerous array, and resides on a mountain 
at Bichenegher.”— AtJian. Nikitin, in India 
in X V. Cent., 29. 

1616.—“45 leagues from those mountains 
G 


inland, there is a very great city, which 
is called Bijaxulgher. . . Uarbom, 85. 

1611. —“Le Roy de Bisnagar, qu’on 
apfielle aussi quekpiefois le Roy de Nar- 
zinga, e.st puissant.”— Wytjlict, H. df'.H Jndfs, 
ii. 64. 

BISON, .s. The popular name, 
among Southern Anglo-Indian sports¬ 
men, of the great wild-ox called in 
Bengal gaur and yavud (Gavaeu.^ aauruSy 
Jerdon) ; [Bos yauriLs, Blauford]. It 
inhabits s|)ar.stily all the large forests 
of India, from near (’ape Comorin to 
the foot of the Himalayas (at least 
in their Ea.stern portion), and from 
Malahar to Tena.s.seriin. 

1881.—“Once an unfortunate native 
superintendent or nii'<tari [Maistry] wa.s 
jxmnded to death by n .savage and solitary 
bison.”— Saty. B^riew, Sept. 10, ]). 3^15. 

BLACAN MATEE, u p. This is 
the name of an island adjoining 
8ingap)ore, wliicb forms the beautiful 
‘New Harbour’ (4 that port; Malay 
heldkcmy, or hlahmy-mfdi, lit. ‘Dead- 
Back island,’ [of whicli, writes Mr. 
Skeat, no satisfactory explanation lias 
been given. According to Dennys 
{IHscr. Diet., 51), “one explanation is 
tliat the South eni, or as regards 
Singapore, hinder, face was so un¬ 
healthy that the Malays gave it a 
designation signifying by (momatopoea 
that death was to be found behind 
its ridge”]. The island (Blacan-mati) 
appears in one of the charts of Codinho 
de Eredia (1613) published in his 
Malacd, &c. (Brussels, 1882), and 
though, from the exce.ssive loo.seness 
of such old charts, the i.sland seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis¬ 
fied after careful compari.soii with the 
modern charts tliat the island now so- 
called is intended. 

BLACK, s. Adj. and substantive, 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and heard, if still heard, 
only from the lower chuss of Euro¬ 
peans ; even in the bust generation 
its habitual use was cbieHy confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

[1614.—“The 5th ditto came iu a ship 
from Mollacco with 28 Portugals and 3b 
Blacks.” — Foster, Letters, ii. 31.] 

1676.—“We do not approve of your 
sending any person.^ to St. Helena again.st 
their wills. One of them you sent there 
makes a great complaint, and we have 
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ordered his liberty to return again if he 
desires it; for wc know not what effect 
it may have if comi)IaintH should be made 
to the King that we send away the natives ; 
besides that it is against our inclination to 
buy any blacks, and to trans}M>rt them from 
their wives and children without their ow'ii 
consent.”— (hurt's Letter to Ft. St. (»Vo., in 
Notes and Exts. No. i. }>. 12. 

1747. — “ Vcncatachlam, the Commanding 
Officer of the Black Military, having be¬ 
haved very commendably on several occa¬ 
sions against the French ; In consideration 
thereof Agreed that a f'resent be made him 
of Six hundred Rupees to buy a Horse, 
that it may encourage him to act in like 
manner.”- Ft. St. Itaeid- (Jons., Feb. ti. 
(MS. Record, in India Office). 

1750. — “ Having received information that 
some Blacks residing in this town were 
dealing with the French for gcnwls proper 
for the Euro})e market, we told them if we 
found any proof against any residing under 
your Honors’ protection, that such sh<.)uld 
suffer our utmost dis])lcasure.”--/'V. Win. 
Cons., Feb. 4, in Long, 24. 

1753.—“John Wt)od, a free merchant, 
applies for,a pass which, if refused him, he 
says ‘it will reduce a free merchant to the 
condition of a foreigner, or itnleed of the 
meanest black fellow. Wm. Cons., in 
Long, p. 41. 

1761. —“You will also receive several 
private letters from Hastings and Sykes, 
which must convince rne as C'ircumstances 
did mo at the time, that the Dutch forces 
were not sent with a View only of defend¬ 
ing their own Settlements, but absolutely 
with a Design of disputing our Influence and 
Possessions ; cerbiin Ruin must have been 
the Consequence to the East India Company. 
They were raising black Forces at Patna, 
Co.S8imba/iir, C’hinsura, &c., and were 
working Night and day to compleat a Field 
Artillery ... all these {)rcparatiorjis 
previous to the commencement of Hos¬ 
tilities plainly prove the Dutch meant to 
act offensively not defensively.”— Holog^ravh 
Letter from (Jtive (urqniblished) iii the India 
Office Records. Dated Berkeley Square, 
and indorsed “27th Deer. 1761.” 

1762. —“The Black inhabitmts .send in a 
petition setting forth the great hard.ship 
they labour under in being required to sit 
as arbitrators in the Court of Cutcherry.”— 
Ft. Wm. Cons., in E)ng, '2d7. 

1782.—See quotition under Sepoy, from 
Price. 

,, “. . . the35th Regiment, commanded 

by Major Popham, which had lately behaved 
in a mutinous manner . . . was broke with 
infamy. . . . The black f)fficors with halters 
about their necks, and the sepoys stri}>t of 
their coats and turbands w’cre drummed out 
of the Cantonments.”— India Gazette, March 
30. 

1787.—“As t<> yesterday’s particular 
charge, the thing that has made me most 
inveterate and unrelenting in it i.s only that 
it related to cruelty or opprossPai indicted 


on two black ladies. . . - Lord Minto, in 

Life, Jr., i. 128. 

1789.-—“ 1 have ju.st learned from a Friend 
at the India House, y^ the object of Treves' 
ambition at pre.sent is to bo api>ointod to 
the Adaulet of Benares, w^' is now held by a 
Black named Alii Caun. Undersbinding 
that most of the Adaideis are now hold by 
Europeans, and as T am informed y^ it ia tbo 
intention y^ the Europeans are to be so 
placed in future, I s^^^^ be va.stly happy if 
without committing any injustice you 
place young Treves in y*- situation.”— Gexirge 
F. of Wales, to Lord (‘ornw'allis, in C.'s 
Con'esp. ii. 29. 

1832-3.— “And be it further enacted that 
... in all eapture.s which shall be made 
by 11. M.’s Army, R(;ya] Artillery, pro¬ 
vincial, black, or other troojis. . . —Act 

2 A3 Will. IV., eh. 53, sec. 2. 

Tlie ])lirasc i.s in use among nativ^es, 
we know not wliether oi iginatiiig with 
them, or adopted fi’om the usage of 
the foreigner. But Kfild ddmi 'black 
man,’ is often us(*d Ly them iii speak¬ 
ing to Europeans of otlier natives. A 
case in ])oint is perl)a})s wortli record¬ 
ing. A .statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, on foot, and in hronze, 
stands in front of the Calcutta Town 
Hall. Many yiiars ago a native officer, 
returning from duty at Calcutta to 
Barrackpore, whcTii lii.s regiimmt was» 
reported himself to liis adjutant ffroin 
wliom we had the story in later aays). 
‘Anything new, Sfihadar, Siihib ?’iviid 
tlie Adjutant. ‘ Ye.s,’ said the Sfihadar, 
‘there is a figure of the former Lord 
Saliih arrived.’ ‘And what do you 
think of it ? ’ ‘ Sahib,^ .s;iid the Sfibauar, 
^abhi hai killa admi kd 8d, jab potd 
ho jaegd jnb achchhd hogd ! ’ (‘ It is now 
ju.st like a native—‘a black man’); 
when the whitewash is ajiplied it will 
be e.xcellent.’ 

In some few })hra3es the term has 
become crystallised and semi-official. 
Thus the native dre.S8ers in a hospital 
were, and possibly still are, called 

Black Doctors. 

1787. —“The Surgeon’s as,sintant and Black 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in the 
rear, or in any place of security to which 
the Doolies may readily carry the wounded.” 
—Regulations for the H. C.'s Troops on the 
Coast of Coromandel. 

Tn tlie following the meaning is 
special : 

1788. —“/or Sale. That small upper- 
roomed Harden House, with about 6 oig- 
gahs (see BEEGAH) of ground, on the road 
leading from Cheringhee to the Burying 
Ground, which formerty belonged to the 
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Moniviaris; it is very private, from the 
number of trees on the grouiul, and having 
lately received considera})]o additions and 
repairs, is well adapted for a Black Bami/i/. 

Apply to Mr. Camae.”— In Seton- 
/utrr, i. 28‘2. 

BLACK ACT. This was tin; name 
giieii ill odium l)y the uou-oflieial 
Europeans in India to Act XL, 183(>, 
ol' the Indian Le.^nslatun^, wliicli laid 
down that no })erson shf)idd )»y reason 
of his place of ))irth or of liis descent 
he, in any civil proceeding, ('xcej)ted 
from the jurisdiction of tin* (Nmrts 
named, viz.: Sudder DewannyAdawlut, 
Zillah and Chty Judge’s Courts, Lrinci- j 
])al Suddiir Ameens, Suddei* Amecms, i 
and I\loonsifl"’s Oiurt-, or, in other 
words, if y)laced European siihjects on 
a level with natives as to tludr suhjec- 
tion in civil cnuses to all tlic (Company’s 
Courts, including those und(*r Native , 
Judges. 'This Act was drafted hv T. 11. 
Macaulay, then L(*gislative Mtunher 
of tin* Governor-General’s (\>uncil, 
and hrought. great ahu.se on Ins head. 
Ht'cent agitation caused hy the “ll))ert 
Bill,” ]'roposing to niaki*. Europeans 
suhje.ct, to native, magistrati^s in regard 
to ])olice and ciaminal chai’ges, lia^ 
been, hy advocates of tin* latter 
nieasuT'e, put on all fours with the 
agitation of 1836. Hut. there is niucli 
that discriminates the two cases. 

1870. - “The motive of the scurrility witii 
wiiich Macaulay was assailed hy a haiiciful 
of sorry scribblers was bis advocacy of the 
Act, familiarly known as the Black Act, 
which withdrew from Itriti.sh subject.'' 
re.sident in the province.s their so called 
})nvilep:e of briuf^ing civil appeals before the 
Supreme Court at (’alcutta.” — 7’/r?vV.ye//’.v 
L iff of M((c<( n ‘2nd od., i. 398. 

[BLACK BEER, h. A beverage 
mentioned hy early travellers in Jajnin. 
It was jirohahly not a malt limior. Dr. 
Aston sugge.sts tliat it was fciiro-hi, a 
dark-colon red sdke used in the service 
of the Shinto gods. 

[1616.—“ One jar of black beer.” — Fostery 
Letters^ iv. 270-1 

BLACK-BUCK, s. The ordinary 
name of the male antelope {Antilope 
bezoartimy Jerdon) [A. cemmpra, Blan- 
ford], from the dark hue of its liack, 
by no means however literally black. 

1690.—“The Indians remark, 'O's Sep- 
tember’.s Suti which caused the black lines 
on the Antelopes' Bach."—Ocingtony 139. 


BLACK COTTON SOIL. — (See 
REGUR.) 

[BLACK JEWS, a term applied to 
the Jews of S. India ; .see 2 s(‘r. N. d* Q.^ 
iv. 4. 429 ; viii. 232, 418, 521 ; Loyajiy 
i Mahthary i. 246 

j 

I BLACK LANGUAGE. An old- 

fa.shioned exjue.s.sion, for Hindustani 
and otlier verjiaciilars, whicli u.sed to 
he coninioii ;nnong ofticers and men of 
the Koyal Army, hut was almost c(»n- 
fined to them. 

BLACK PARTRIDGE, s. The 

pojudar Indian name of the common 
f rancid in of S. E. Euro]>e and Western 
Asia {^Frajicoltliii.<. vuhjarni., Stej)h(Uis), 
notahh', for its hai.sh (jiiasi-articulate 
call, interpi'ctisl in vanou'- parts of the 
world into very dillVient. syllables. 
The rhythm of the call i^ fairly re- 
j lue.seiited by two ot tlie imitations 
I whicli conn* neaii'st, om* another, viz. 

' that given by Sultan Haber (Persian) : 

: "Blur dOraWy shaLraiC (‘ Pve got milk 
; and sugar’!) and (Hind.) one given by 
i Jerdon : ‘ Lidisnn piyO:. adrak ' (‘ Garlic, 

I onion, and gingm ’ 1) A mon^ ]tious one 
■ is: Kliiidd Idl kudndy ‘God is thy 
! strength!’ Another numtioned by 
('apt. Paid win is very like the truth : 
‘ Be (juick, ])ay your debts ! ’ But ])er- 
haps the Greek interpretation recorded 
by Athiuiaeus (ix. 39) is best of all : 
r/)is ToU KaKoapyoi^ KaKO. ‘ J'hree-fold ills 
to the ill-doers I ^ see Mtirco Buloy Bk. i, 
ch. xviii. and note 1 ; [Bartoriy -Jr. 
N'ltjhtiiy iii. 234, iv. 17]. 

BLACK TOWN, mp. Still the 

p(t])ular name of the native city of 
Madras, a.s distinguished from the Fort 
and southern suburUs occu})ied by the 
Engdish resident.s, and the bazars 
which sujiply their wants. The term 
is also UvSed at Bombay. 

1673.—Fryer culL the native town of 
Madra.s “the Heathen Town," and “the 
Indian Town." 

1727.--“The Black Town (of Madras) 
is inhabited by Gentowsy MahometariSy and 
Indian Christians. ... It was walled in to¬ 
wards the Bind, when (Governor Pit ruled 
it.”— A. Hamiltony i. 367. 

1780.—“ Adjoining the glacis of Fort St. 
George, to the northward, is a large town 
commonly called the Black Town, and 
which is fortified sufficiently to prevent any 
surprise by a body of horse.”— llodges, p. 6. 
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1780.—“ . . . Cadets upon their arrival in 
the country, many of whom . . . are obliged 
to take up their residence in dirty punch- 
houses in the Black Town. . .”— Munro's 
Narrative^ 22. 

1782.—“ When Mr. Hastings came to the 
government he added some new regulations 
. . . divided the black and white town 
(Calcutta) into 35 wards, and purchased the 
consent of the natives to go a little further 
off.”— Price.y iSimie Ohservutioni<, <£-r., p. 60. 
In TractSj vol. i. 

[1813.—“The large bazar, or the street in 
the Black Town, (Bombay) . . . contained 
many good Asiatic houses.”— Forbes^ Or. 
Mem.y 2nd ed., i. 96. Also see quotation 
(1809) under BOMBAY.] 

1827.— “Hartley hastened from the 
Black Town, more .satisfied than before 
that some deceit was al)out to ho practised 
towards Menie Gray.”— Walter Scott, Tlie 
Surgeons Daughter, ch. xi. 

BLACK WOOD. The popular 
name for what i.s in England termed 
‘rose-wood’; produced chieflv ])y 
several species of Dalbergia, anrf from 
which the celebrated carved furniture 
of Bombay is made. [The same name 
is applied to the Chinese ebony used 
in carving (Ball, Things Chinese, 3rd 
ed., 107).] (See SISSOO.) 

[1615.—“Her lading is Black Wood, I 
think ebony .”—Cocks s Diary, Hak. S<xj. i. 35. 

[1813.—“Black wood furniture becomes 
like heated metal.”— Forbes, Or. Mem., 2nd 
ed., i. 106.] 

1879.—(In Babylonia). “ In a mound to the 
south of the mass of citj' ruins called Jum- 
juma, Mr. Rassam di.scovered the remains 
of a rich hall or palace . . . the cornices 
were of painted brick, and the roof of rich 
Indian blackwood.” — Athen<ieum, July 5, 22. 

BLANKS, s. The word ie used for 
‘ whites’ or ‘ Euroneans’ (Port, hranco) 
in the following, out we know not if 
anywhere else in English : 

1718.—-“The Heathens . . . too shy to 
venture into the Churches of the Blanks (so 
they call the Christians), since these were 
generally adorned with fine cloaths and all 
manner of proud apparel .”—and 
PlutscJw), l*ropnnat'ion of the Gospel, dr. Pt. 
I., 3rd ed., p. 76. 

[BLATTY, adj. A corr. of vnldyatl, 
* foreign’ (aee BILAYUT). A name 
applied to two plants in S. India, 
the Sonnerat'ia acida, and Hydrolea 
zeylanica (see Mad. A dmin. Man. Gloss. 
s. V.). In the old records it is applied 
to a kind of cloth. Owen (Narrative, i. 
349) uses Blat as a name for the land- 
wind in Arabia, of which the origin is 
perhaps the same. 


[1610.—“Blatty, the corge Rs. 060.”— 

JkiHverjiy fMU'n, i. 72.] 

BLIMBEE, Malayal. vilimln; H. 
helambu [or bihunhujA Malay, bdlirnlrhig 
or beliinbing. The fruit of Averrhoa 
bilimbi, L. The genus wa.s .so called 
])y Linnanis in honour of Averrhoe.s, 
tile Arab commentator on Aristotle and 
Avicenna. It embraces two species 
cultivated in India for their fruits ; 
neither known in a wild state. See 
for the other CARAMBOLA. 

BLOOD-SUGKEB, s. A harmle.ss 
lizard (Larerta criMata) is so called, 
because when excited it changes in 
colour (especially about the neck) from 
a dirty yellow or grey, to a dark red. 

1810.—“On the morn, however, 1 dis¬ 
covered it to be a large lizjird, termed a 
blood-BUCker .”—Mortons Life of Leyden, 
110 . 

[1813.—“The large seroor, or lacerbi, 
commonly called the bloodsucker.”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. i. 110 (2nd ed.).] 

BOBACHEE, s. A ccK)k (male). 
This is an Anglo-Indian vulgarisation 
of hdwarchi, a term originally hrouglit, 
according to Hammer, by the hordes 
of Chingiz Khan into Western Asia. 
At the Mongol Court the BdwarchJ 
was a high dignitary, ‘ Lord Sewer ’ 
or the like (see Hammer's Golden 
Horde, 235, 461). The late Prof. A. 
Schiefner, however, stated to us that 
he could not trace a Mongol origin 
for the word, which ajipe^ars to he Or. 
Turki. [Platts derives it from P. 
hdwar, ‘ confidence.’] 

c. 1333. —“ Chaque 6mir a un b&werd^, et 
lorsque la table a 6te dress^e, cet omcier 
s’assied devant son maltro . . . le Miverdjy 
coupe la viando en petits morceaux. Ceis 
gens-lk possfedent une grande habilet^ pour 
d^pecer la viande .”—Ibn Batuta, ii. 407. 

c. 1590.—B&warchl is the word used for 
cook in the original of the Ain {Blochnann*$ 
Eng. Tr. i. 58). 

1810.— “ . . . tlm dripping ... is returned 
to the meat by a bunch of feathers . . . tied 
to the end of a short stick. This little neat, 
cleanly, and cheap dripping-ladle, answers 
admirably; it being in the jiower of the 
babachy to ba.ste any part with great p)re- 
cision.”— Williamson, V. M. i. 238. 

1866.— 

“ And every night and morning 
The bobachee shall kill 
'rhe sempiternal moorgkee. 

And we’ll all have a grill.” 

The Dawk Bungalow, 223. 
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BOBACHEE CONNAH, s. H. 

Bdwarchi-khdna^ ‘ Cook-house/ i.e. 
Kitchen ; generally in a cottage de¬ 
tached from the residence of a Euro¬ 
pean household. 

[1829.— “In defiance of all BawilTChee- 
khana rulew and regulations.”—O/-. S/}ort 
Mag., i. 118.1 

BOBBERY, s. For the origin see 
BOBBERY-BOB- A noise, a disturhance, 
a row. 

[1710.— “ And beat with their hand on the 
mouth, making a certain noise, which we 
Portuguese call babare. Babare is a word 
composed of baha, ‘a child ’ and are, an ad¬ 
verb implying ‘to call .’”—Oriente Cotu/uis- 
t((do, vol ii. ; Cong\ii,<<tu, i. div. i. sec. 8.] 

1830. — “When the band struck up (my 
Arab) was much frightened, made bobbery, 
set his foot in a hole and nearly pitched 
me.”— Mem. of Col. Mounta'm, 2na ed., 106. 

1866.—“But what is the meaning of all 
this bobbery?” — The. Dav'k Buugahv), 
p. 387. 

Bobbery is used in ‘j)igeon English,’ 
and of course a Chinese origin is lound 
for it, viz. C’antonese, ‘a noise.’ 

[The idea that there is a similar 
English word (see 7 ser. N. dh (/., v. 
205, 271, 338, 415, 513) is rejected bv 
the N.E.D.] 

BOBBERY BOB! interj. The 
Anglo-Indian colloquial repre.sentation 
of a common exclamation of Hindus 
when in surprise or grief Bap-re ! or 
Bap-re Bap,’ ‘ 0 Father ! ’ (we have 
known a friend from north of Tweed 
whose ordinary interjection was ‘ My 

f reat-grandmother ! ’). Bhirnenroth’s 

Philippine Vocabulary gives Nard/= 
Madre raia, as a vulgar exclamation of 
admiration. 

1782.— “Captain Cowe being iigain exam¬ 
ined . . . if he had any opiKjrtunity to make 
any observations ccmcerning the execution 
of Nundcomar I said, he had ; that he saw the 
whole except the immediate act of execu¬ 
tion . . . there were 8 or 10,000 people 
assembled ; who at the moment the Ita^ah 
was turned oflF, dispersed suddenly, crying 
‘ Ah-bauparee ! ’ leaving nol>ody about the 
gallows but the Sheriff and his attendants, 
and a few European spectators. He ex- 
j»lains the term Ah-baup-aree, to be an 
exclamation of the black people, ujxin the 
appearance of anything very alarming, and 
when they are in great pain .”—Price s^Znd 
LeUer to E. Burke, p. 5. In Tracts, vol. ii. 

,, “ If an Hindoo was to see a house on 

fire, to receive a smart slap on the face, 
break a china basin, cut his finger, see two 
Europeans boxing, or a sparrow shot, he 


would call out Ah-baup-aree! ’’—From 
Report of Select Committee of H. of C., Ibid. 
pp. 9-10. 

1834.—“They both hastened to the spot, 
where the man lay senseless, and the syce 
by his .side muttering B&pre bftpre.” — The. 
Baboo, i. 48. 

1863-64.—“My men soon became aware 
of the unwelcome visitor, and raised the cry, 

‘ A bear, a bear ! ’ 

“Ahi! bap-re-bap I Oh, my father! go 
and drive him away,’ said a timorous voice 
from under a blanket close by.”— Lt.-Col. 
Lewin., A FI if on the Wheel, 142. 

BOBBERY-PACK, s. A pack of 
hounds of diffepent breeds, or (oftener) 
of no breed at all, wherewith young 
officers hunt jackals or the like ; pre¬ 
sumably so called from the noise and 
disturbance that such a pack are ant 
to raist\ And hence a ‘ scratch pack ’ 
of any kind, as a ‘scratch match’ at 
cricket, &c. (See a quotation under 
BUNOW.) 

1878.—“... on the mornings when the 
‘bobbera’ pack went out, of which Mac- 
pherson was ‘master,’ and I ‘whip,’ we 
used to be up by 4 a.M.” — Life in the Mofus- 
sil, i. 142. 

The following occurs in a letter re¬ 
ceived from an old Indian by one of 
the author.s, .some years ago : 

“What a Cabinet-has put together! 

—a regular bobbery-pack. ” 

BOCCA TIGRIS, n.p. The name 
applied to the estuary of the Canton 
River. It appear.s to be an inaccurate 
reproduction of the Portuguese Boca 
do Tigre, and that to be a rendering 
of the Chine.se name Hii-men, “ Tiger 
Gate.” Hence in the second quotation 
Tigris is .su})posed to ho the name of 
tht? river. 

1747.- “ At 8 o’clock we passed the Bog of 
Tygers, and at noon the Lyon’s Tower,”— 
A I'oi/. to the E. Indies in 1747 and 1748. 

1770.—“The City of Canton is situated 
on the bank'j of the Tigris, a large river. 

. . r—Ruiioal (tr. 1771), ii. 258. 

1782.—“. . . . ^ sept lieue.s do la bouche 
du Tigre, on apper(;oit la Tour du Lion.”— 
Son Herat, Voi/age. ii, 23,4. 

[1900.—“The launch was taken up the 
< ’anton River and abandoned near the Bocca 
Tigris (the Boguo).”— Times, ‘29 Oct.] 

BOCHA, s. H. bochd. A kind of 
chair-palankin formerly in use in 
Bengal, but now quite forgotten. 

1810 —“ Ijadies are usually conveyed about 
Calcutta ... in a kind of palanquin called 
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a bochah . . . I)cing- a eoinpound of our 
sedan chair with the body of a cdiariot. . . . 

J should have observed that most of the 
{l^entlcmcn residing at ('td<“utta ride in bo- 

chahs.” UV/ZarwiSoa, r. J/. i. 322. 

BOGUE, 11.i>. Tliis name is ap])lied 
by seamen to tlie narrows at tliemoiitb 
of tlie Canton bi\er, and is a eorni])- 
tion of Bocn. (See BOCCA TIGRIS.) 

BOLIAH, BAULEAH, .s. IVng. 

hfmlia. A kind of light aeeommoda- 
lion Ijoat ■with a eahin, in nse on tlie 
Bengal riv(‘is. Wb* do not tind the word 
in any of the dietionaric's. I\(*s, in the 
middh' of tlie 18th eent,ur_>, describes 
it as a boat vei v long, but s(> narrow 
that only one man <onId sit in the 
breadtli, though it canied a multitude 
of rowan's. 1diis i*.. not the character 
of the l>oat so called now. (Ihichanan 
Hamilton, writing about 1820, .si\s: 
“d'he bhauliya is mtemled for tbe | 
same piirpost*, [c()ii\'e\ance of ]>as- 
sengtu'sj, and is about the same size as : 
the Bavsi (svv PAUNCHWAY). It is 
shai'j) at. both ends, rises at the ends | 
le.ss than tlie l'(nift), and its tilt is ^ 
])laeed in the middle, the row ei's stand¬ 
ing both b(d'ore and behind the ]dac(‘ 
of accommodation of ]ia.ssengers. On 
tlie Kosi, the BJuniliyo is a larg<* li.shing- 
boat, carrying six or sexani men.” 
(KtiMeni IndlOy u\. dM).) Orant (y/and 
L'ifcy }). fi) gi\es a draw ing and descrip¬ 
tion of the modcn'ii boat.] 

17r»7. - “'J'o get two bolias, a Goordore, 
and 87 dandies from the Nazir.” - Ivts, Ifu. 

1810.— “On one side the pietnre.sqne tioals 
of the natives, witli their floating lints ; on 
the other tlie bolios and plea.surc-boats of 
the Kngli.sh.”- ..1/eref t/re/uoa, 142. | 

181].- “'the extreme lightness of its eon- j 
struction gave it inereflilile .... sjieed. I 
An example is cited of a Governor (Jenenal | 
who in hi.s Bawaleea performeil in 8 da\s 
the voyage from Lucknow to (\deutti, a 
distinco of too marine leagues.” 
iii. The drawing rej>re.sents a verx light 
skiff, with only a small kioscpie at the stern. 

1824. VVe found two Bholiahs, or large | 
row-boats, with eon\eiiient eahins. . . 

Hrher, i. 2t). . 

1834. Hi\(‘I's’s .‘ittontion had heen at- j 
traeted by .st'cing a large beauliah in the i 
act of .swinging to the tide,” -7/o’ Hulunt, i 

i. 14. ' 

BOLTA, s. A tuin of a rope ; svi\ 
H. from Poi't. rolta {RocJ)Kr}c). \ 

BOMBASA, n.p. Tbe I.sland of | 

Moinhasa, olf tbe K. African (>)ast, i' ' 


.so called in some old works. Jkmihdfil 
is iLsed in Persia for a negro .slayc* ; 
see ijuotation. 

ir>16.—“ . . . another island, in which 
tlmre is a city of the .Moors ealled Bombaza, 
very large and I)ea.iitifnl.” JUirhosc, 11. See 
also Colon ml Copers under IbOO, i. 188. 

I 1883. . . the Bombassi, or eoal-hlaek 

I negro of the inti'rior, being of jnneh le.s.s 
' price, and usually only used as a tiook.” - 
II7//.V, Minin n Bi'rsio. 320. 

I BOMBAY, n.].. It has been al¬ 
leged, often and ]»ositively (as in the 
(piotat.ions below from Fiyer and 
tiro.sc*), l.liat this name is an Engdi.sh 
corruption from the Poi't ugm'sii Jknn- 
‘good hay.’ ddu' granimar of 
the alleged etymon is bad, and the 
bi.st.oi'V is no hi'tti*r ; for tin' naim‘ can 
1)(‘ tractal long before the I’ortngut'si* 
oeeiipation, long before tln^ arrival of 
the Portnguesi' in India. C, 1430, 
we tind the islands of Miihini and 
Mt(inh((-\)v\\y which unitefl torm the 
e.xisting island of Bombay, held, along 
with S.d.stdte, by a Hindu Bat, who 
was trihiifary to the Mohamiiiedan 
King of (bi/.iu'at. (Si‘(‘ Bits Mdbiy ii. 
350); [ed. 1878, ]), 270]. The .same 
form rea))]a‘ars (151()) in Ikirho.sa’s 
I 'Wuii-Mdipnjjbti (p. (>8), in the Ksfndo 
(Jn India under 1525, and (1563) in 
(jlarcia de Orta, who writes both Movi- 
haini and IkmihaiDK Th(‘ lat ter author, 

, mentioning t he (excellence of the arec.a 
pi'odiieed tlnu'e, speaks of liimselt 
having ,had a grant of tln^ island 
Irom the King of Portaigal (see 
below). It. is customarily called Bo^n- 
itaim on Hie earliest English Ru]>ee 
coinage. (See undm' RUPEE.) The 
shrine of the goddess Mumba-/>n-^ 
from w’hom the name is su])po.st‘d to 
have heen taken, stood on the Es¬ 
planade till the middle of the 17th 
century, xvlien it, was rmnoved t.o rts 
present sit.i* in tin; middle of what 
is now the most fre([Ueiited ]»art of 
the native town. 

1507.Sultan Mahommed Pigarrali of 
(Juzerat liaving carried an army against 
('liaiw'a,!, in tlie xear of tlie Hijra 013, in 
order to destroy tlie Lnroj)eans, lie efl'eeted 
his designs against (he towns of Hassai 
(sec BASSEIN) and Manbai, and returned 
to hi.s own capital. . . .” MIral-i-Ahmedi 
(Hird’stransl.). ^:l l-15. 

1508.—“The Viceroy quitted Dabnl, 
jiaMsing ('haul, where he did not care 
to gm in, to avoid delay, and anchored at 
Bombaim, whence the people fled when 
tliey .sa’w the Heel, :ind onr men carried off 
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many cows, and caught some blacks whom 
they found hiding in the wcKids, and of 
these they took away those that were good, 
and killed the rest.”- YV/m, i. 926. 


1516.— “ ... a fortress of the before- 
named King (of Gu/erat), called 7’ana- 
mayaznbu, and near it is a Moorish town, 
very pleasant, with many gardens ... a 
t<jwn of very great M<K>ri.sh mosques, and 
temples of worship of the (ientiles ... it 
is likewise a sea jK>rt, but of little trade.”— 
Barbosa^ 69. The name here appears to 
combine, in a common oriental fashion, 
the name of the adjoining town of Thana 
(see TANA) and Bombay. 

1525.—“E a Ilha de Mombayn, <inc no 
forall volho eshnia ein cator/c mill e <juatro 
cento fedeas . . . J xii ij. iiii. fedeas. 

“E t)s anos otros ostaua arrondada ])or 
mill trezentos setcnta c ciiKjue pardao.s . . . 
j iii.c Ixxv. ])ardao.s. 

“Eoy aforada a mostre Diogno j)elo dito 
governador, iK)r mill (juatro cento.s trinta 
dous })ardaos meo . . . j iiij-'^ xxxij. pardaos 
m^o."—Tomho (1 0 Esttida dd India, 160-161. 


1531.--'‘The Governor at th<'. island of 
Bombaim awaited the jiinetion of the whole 
expedition, (jf which he made a muster, 
taking a roll from each ea]>bdn, of the 
Portuguese soldiers and sailors and of the 
captive slaves who could tight and help, and 
of the number of musketeers, and of other 
people, such as servants. And all tiikcn ; 
together hc found in the whole fleet some I 
3560 soldiers (himnns d'annoa), counting | 
captains and gentlemen ; and some 14.50 
Portuguese seamen, with the pilots and 
ma.stors ; and some 2000 soldiers who won‘ 
Malahars and Goa (hnannes; and 8000 
slaves flt t-o tight ; and among those he 
found more than 3000 musketeers {rspimjar- 


deiros), and 40(X) country seamen wh«» cmild 
row {vuirinlf^iios df ttmi rf'mf'trns), besides 
the mariners of the junks who were more 
than 800; and with married and single 
women, and }»eo)»le taking gi>ods and pro- 
vi.sions to sell, and menial servant.s, the 
whole together was more than 30,000 souls. 
. . — Cormt, iii. 302. 


1.538.—‘‘The Isle of Bombay has on the 
south the waters of the ))ay which is called 
after it, and the island of (’haul ; on the 
N. the island of Salsete ; on the east Salsete 
also; and on the we.st the Indian Ocean. 
The land of this island is very low, and 
covered with great and heantiful groves of 
trees. There is much game, and abundance 
of meat and rice, and there is nt> memory 
of any .scarcity. Nt)wadays it is called the 
island of Boa-Vida ; a name given to it by 
Hector da Silveira. because when his fleet 
wa.s crui.sing on this coast his soldiers had 
great refreshment and enjoyment there.’ — 
J. de Castro, Crinwiro Hotriro, [>. 81. 

1552.— . . a small stream called Batr 
which runs into the Bay of Bombaln, and 
which is regarded as ilie demarcation be¬ 
tween the Kingdtmi of Guzurate and the 
Kingdom of Decan.” -tUirros, I. ix. 1. 


1552.—“The Governor advanced against 
Bombaym on the 6 th Fehruary, which was 
moreover the very day on which A.sh 
Wednesday fell.”— Coxto, IV., v. 5. 

1554.—“ Item of Mazaguao 8.5(X) fedeas. 

“Item of Monbaym, 17,060/wAyw. 

“Rents of the land .surrendered by the 
King of (‘anhaya in L543, from 1535 to 
1548.”—X Bohfha, Tomhi,, 139. 

1563, — “. . . and >)otter still i.s (that the 
areca) <)f Mombaim, an esbito and island 
which the King oin* Lord has graciously 
granted me on perpetual lease.”*— Garcia 
he Orta, f. 91?). 

,, “Servant. Sir, here i.s Simon 
To.scano, your tenant at Bombaim, who has 
brought this basket (jf mangoes for you to 
make a present to the Governor ; and he 
says thjit when he lias moored his vessel 
he will come here to jait u]).” - Jhid. f. 134i;. 

1641. ffasrrijifion of the J^ort a/* Mom- 
baym. . . , ’bhe Viceroy (’ondc de Lin- 
hares .sent the 8 oonncill(.>rs to fortify this 
Bay, so that no European enemy should 
he able to enter. These Ministers visited 
the place, and were of ojiiuion that the 
width (of the entrance) l>eing so great, 
hecornirig even wider and more unob¬ 
structed further in, there was no place 
that you could fortify so as to defend the 
entrance. . . .”— honirro, MS. f. 227. 

1666.—“Ges Tchcrons .... denicurent 
|Kuir la jilupart a liaroclie, a Bambaye et k 
Amcdahad.”— Tbrreuot, v. 40. 

“ De Bacaim a Bombaiim il y a 
six Ikaics." -Ibid. ‘218. 

1673.—“ Decomher the Eighth we paid 
onr Homage to the rnion-flag Hying on the 
Fort of Bombaim.”-' 59. 

,, “ Bomhaini . . . ventures furthest 

out into the Sea, making the* Mouth of 
a spacious B;iy, uhence it has its Ety- 
mologv; Bombaim, (pia.si /inon bat /.*’— 
Ibid. 62 . 

Itj76. - “Since the jiresent King of Etuj- 
fand marrieii the Princess of hnrtuqaU, who 
had in I’ortion the famous Port of Bombeye 
. . . they Coin both Silver, Copjjor, and 
Tinn,”— Tavernier, F. T., ii. 6 . 

1677. — “t^nod dicta Insula de Bombaim, 
uiia cum deperidontiis suis, nobis ah origine 
Ixuiil tide ex pacto (sient o])ortuit) tradita 
non fuerit .”—Ktnu hbarles //. to the Viceroy 
L. dc Mendoz;i Vurtado, in he.Hen., <£,v. 
of (he Port and Island of Bombay, 1724, 
p. 77. 

1690. — “’Phis Island has its Denominathm 
from the Harbour, which . . . was »)ri- 
ginally called Boon Bay, i.e. in the Portu- 
f/nese Language, a Good Buy or Harbour.”— 
Orin(ft<ai, 1‘29. 

* “ Terra e ilUa de que El-Hei nosso senhor m© 
fez merefi, aforada em fatiota." Em fatiota is a 
corruption apjmreutly of rniphyteuta, i.t. properly 
the person to wlioin land was granted on a lease 
such as the Civil J^aw called emphyteuins. “The 
eniphyteuta A\a.s a ])erpotnul lessee who paid a 
perpetual rent to the owner .”—English Cycl. 8.v. 
Sviph}}teicsts. 
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1711.—Tx)ckyer declares it to be im¬ 
possible, with all the Company’s Strength 
and Art, to make Bombay “a Mart of great 
Business.”—P. 83. 

c. 1760.—. . one of the most com¬ 
modious bays perhai)s in the world, from 
which distinction it received the denomi¬ 
nation of Bombay, by corruption from 
tlie Portuguese Bnona-Bahia, though now 
usually written by them Bombaim.”— Grose^ 
i. 29. 

1770. — “No man chose to settle in a 
country so unhealthy as to give rise to the 
proverb That at Bombay a man's life dJd 
not exceed two nionsoons.-—Itaynal (*E. T,, 

1777), i. 389. 

1809.— “The largest pagoda in Bombay 
is in the Black Town. . . . It is dedicated 
to Momha JJeoee . . . who by her images 
and attributes seems to l)e Parvati, the wife 
of Siva .”—Marla (traham,, 14. 

BOMBAY BOX-WORK. This 
well-known manufacture, consisting in 
the decoration of boxes, desks, &c., 
with veneers of geometrical nuxsaic, 
somewhat aftei the fasliion of Tun¬ 
bridge ware, is .s^iid to have been intro¬ 
duced from Shiraz to Surat more than 
a century ago, and some 30 years later 
from Surat to Bombay. The veneers 
are formed by cementing togetlier fine 
triangular nrisms of e])ony, ivory, 
green-.stainea ivory, sUg’s liorn, and 
tin, so that the sections when sawn 
across form tlie required pattern, and 
such thin sections are then athiched 
to the panels of the hox with strong 
glue. 

BOMBAY DUCK.-See BUMMELO. 

BOMBAY MARINE. This was 
the title borne for many years by the 
meritorious hut somewhat depre.ssed 
service which in 1830 accpiired the 
style of the “Indian Navy,” and on 
36 th April, 1863, cea.se.d to exi.st. The 
detachments of this force which took 
part in the China War (1841-42) were 
known to their brethren of the Royal 
Navy, under the temptation of allitera¬ 
tion, as the “Bombay Buccaneers.” In 
their earliest employment against the 
pirates of Western India and the 
Persian Gulf, they had been known as 
“the Grab Service.” Bilt, no matter 
for these name.s, the history of tliis 
Navy is full of hrilliant actions and 
services. We will quote two nohle 
examples of public virtue ; 

(1) In July 1811, a .squadron under 
Commodore John Hayes took twm 


large junks issuing from Batavia, then 
under blockade. These were lawful 
prize, laden with Dutch property, 
valued at ^£600,000. But Hayes knew 
that such a capture would create great 
difficulties and embarrassments in the 
English trade at (.■anton, and he 
directed the release of this splendid 
prize. 

(2) 30th June 1815, Lieut. Boyce in 
the brig ‘Nautilus’ (180 tons, carrying 
ten 18-pr. carronades, and four 9-prs.) 
encountered the U. S. sloop-of-war ‘Pea¬ 
cock ’ (539 tons, carrying twenty 32-pr. 
carronades, and two long 18-prs.). 
After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of jn^ace, Boyce was 
peremptorily ordered to haul down his 
colours, which he answered by a flat 
refus;il. The ‘ Pe.iicock ’ 0 })ened fire, 
and a .short hut brisk action followed, 
in which Boyce and his first lieutenant 
wuu-e shot down. The gallant Boyce 
had a s])ecial pension from the 
Company (£435 in all) and lived to 
his 93rd ye^ir to enjoy it. 

We take the facts from the History 
of this Na\y by one of its officers, 
Lieut. C. R. Low (i. 294), but he 
erroneously states the pension to have 
been granted by the U.S. Govt. 

1780.—“The Hon. Company’.s .schooner, 
Carinjar, with Lieut. Murry (Commander, 
of the Bombay Marines, is going to Archin 
(.w, see ACHEEN) tt> meet the Ceres and 
the other Europe ships from Madrass, to 
put on board of them the St. Helena stores.” 
— Hickjf's Bengal Gazette^ April 8th. 

BONITO, s. A fish {Thynnus pe- 
lamys., fke same family {Scom- 

hridae) as mackerel and tunny, very 
common in the Indian st^as. The name 
is Port., and appirently is the adj. 
bonito, ‘fine.’ 

c. 1610.—“On y pesche vne quantity 
admirable do gros poissons, de sept ou huit 
.sortes, qui sont n^antmoins quasi de mesme 
race et espece.... commes bonites, alba- 
chores, daurades, et autres.” — Ryrard, i. 
137. 

1615.—“Bonitoes and albicores are in 
colour, shape, and taste much like to 
Mackerils, but grow to be very large.”— 
Terry, in Purclias, ii. 1464. 
c. 1620.- 

“ How many sail of well-mann’d ships 
As the Bonito does the Flying-ftsh 
Have wo pursued. ...” 

Beaum. <& Flet., The Bauble Marriage, ii. 1. 

c. 1760.— “The fi.sh undoubtedly takes 
its name from relishing so well to the taste 
of the Portuguese . . . that they call it 
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Bonito, which answers in our tongue to 
delicious.”— Orose^ i. 5. 

1764.- 

“ While on the yard-arm tho harpooner .sits, 

Strikes the boneta, or tho shark en- 
snare.s.”— Orahi^n', B. ii. 

177f3.—“The Cjfphiin informed us he had 
named his ship the Bonnetta, out of grati¬ 
tude to Providence; for once . . . the 
ship in which he then sailed was becalmed 
for five weeks, and during all that time, 
numbers of the fish Bonnetta swam clo.se to 
her, and were caught for food ; he resolved 
therefore that the shij> he should next get 
.should be called the Bnnndta.” — Hosnoell, 
Journal of a Tour, <L*c., under Oct. 16, 1773. 

BONZE, .s. A toT'in long applied 
By Europeans in Cliina to the ihiadhist 
clergy, but originating witli early 
visitors to Japan. Its origin is how¬ 
ever not (piite clear. The Chinese 
Fdn-serufy ‘a religious person’ is in 
Japane.se honzi (jr hovzd; but Kijppen 
prefers fd-szCy ‘Teacher of the Ljiw,’ 
])ron. in Jaj)anese bo-zi {Die liel. des 
BiiddJui^ i. 321, and also Schott’s Znr 
Litt. des Chin. Buddhismus^ 1873, p. 46). 
It will he seen that .some of the old 
(juotations favour one, and .some lh(‘ | 
other, of these sources. On the other | 
hand, Bandhya (for Skt. vandya, ‘to 1 
whom worship or reverence is diu', 
very reverend’) .seems to be a]>j)lied in 
Nepal to the Buddhist clergy, and 
Hodg.son considers the Japane.se bonze 
{honz6f) traceable to thi.s. {Essays.^ 
1874, p. 63.) The .same word, as 
handhe or hande, is in Tibt‘tan .similarly 
^i])lied.—(See Jaeschkds Dirt.^ ]). 365.) 
The word first occurs in Jorge Alvarez’s 
account of Japan, and next, a little 
later, in the letters of St. Francis 
Xavier. (bck.s in his Diary n.ses 
forms a])proaching bozc. 

1549.— “1 fin<l tho common .secular people 
here le.ss impure and more obedient to 
reason than their priest.s, whom they call 
bonzOS.” — Ltttf^r of tSt, F. Xurdr, in Colf- 
ridge'.s Lif , ii. *238. 

1552,—“ Erubescunt eniiii, et incredibi- 
liter confunduntur Bonzii, ubi male eo- 
haerere, .'ic pugnarc inter .sese ea, quae 
docent, palam ostenditur.”— Sii. Fr. Xarerti 
Epistt. V. xvii., ed. 1667. 

1572.—“ . . . .sacerdotos , . . qui ip.sorum 
lingua Bonzii appollantur.”—A. Acosta., 58. 

1585.—“They have amongst them (in 
Japan) many priests of their idols whom 
they call Bonsos, of the which there be 
great convents.”— Parkes’s Tr. of Mendoza 
(1589), ii. 300. 

1590.—“This doctrine doe all they em¬ 
brace, which are in China called but 
with us at lapon are named Bonzi.” —Av 


Exet. Treatise of the Kingd. of CkhiUy 
JIaU. ii. .580. 

c. 1606.—“Capt. Saris has Bonzees.”— 
Purchxat, i. 374. 

1618.—“And their is 300 boze (or pagon 
pristc.s) have alowance and mentaynance for 
eaver to pray for hi.s sole, in the .srirae .sorte 
as munkes and fryres use to doe amongst 
the Roman papistes.”— Coeh's Biwry, ii. 75; 
[in i. 117, bosej ; bosses (i. 143). 

[1676.—“ It is estimated that there are in 
this country (8iam) more than 200,000 priests 
called Bonzes.”— TcovryoVr, ed. Balf ii. 293.) 

1727.—“ ... or perliaps make him fadge 
in a Ohiua bonzee in his (’alendar, under the 
name of a (vhristian Saint.”— A. JfmndtoUy 
i. 253. 

1794-7.- 

“ Alike t-o me encas’d in Crecian bronze 

Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Pnost, orBonze.” 
Pursuits of Literature, 6th ed., p. 335. 

c. 1814.— 

“ While Fum deals in Mandarins, Bonzes, 
Bohea— 

Peers, Bishops, and Ihinch, Hum—are 
sjicred to thee.” 

T. Moore, Ham and Fum., 

[(1) BOEA, BOOR A, s. Beng. 
hhada, a kind of Craigo-hoat used in 
the rivers of Bengal. 

[1675.About mxme overtook the eight 
boraes.” — Jhdgi^s, Biaru, Ilak. St)c. ii. 
ccxxxvii. 

(1680.—“Tho boora . . . being a very 
flernty light lK)at, rowinge with ‘20 to 30 
Owars, these caiTy Salt Peeter and other 
goods from Hugly downewards, and some 
trade to Dacca with wilt; they also serve 
for tow' boats for yo ships l>ouud up or 
downe ye river.”— Ihul. ii. 15.] 

(2) BOEA, s. H. and Guz. bohrd 
and bohord., which H. H. Wilson le- 
fers to the Skt. vyavahdrl, ‘a trader, 
or man of affairs,’ from Avhich are 
formed the ordinary H. words bynhardy 
byohariyd (and a Guzerati form which 
comes very near hohord). This is con¬ 
firmed hy the (piotatiou from Nurullah 
below, hut it is not, quite certain. Dr. 
Jolm Wilson (see below) gives an 
Arabic deriAatiou which we have been 
unable to verify. [There can be no 
rejisonahle doubt that this is incorrect,] 

There are two classes of Bohras be¬ 
longing to different Mohammedan 
.sects, and difi’erent in habit of life. 

1. The Shi’a Bohras, who are es¬ 
sentially townspeo})le, and especially 
congregate in Surat, Burhaiipur, Ujjain, 
&c. TheA' are those best known far 
and wide the name, and are usually 
devoted to trading and money-lending. 
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&c. For various speculations on its 
origin see 5 ser. N.<k Q. iii. 114, 173, 
257. 

[1843. — “The people flatter the Envoy 
into the belief that the tumult is Bash 
(nothing).”— Ladtj Sale, Junrnal, 47.j 

BOSMAN, BOCHMil^, s. Boat 
swain. Lascar’s H. (Boe.buclc). 

BOTICKEBB, s. Port. hotiqueAro. 
A shop or stall-keeper. (S(*e 

BOUTIQUE.) 

1.5f>7. ~“ Itenc pareceo <pic . . . os boti- 

ueirOB niio tenhixo as buticaa apertaa n(» 

ias de feata, seiiuo depois la me.ss{i da 
ter^a.”—Decree 31 of Council of Cloa, in 
Arvhiv. Port. Orient., fasc. 4. 

1727.— “. . . he past all over, and was 
forceci tc) relieve the jX)or Botickeers or 
Sh()pkcoj)ers, who V)cfore could pay him 
Taxes.” — A. Ifamifton, i. 268. 

BO TREE, s. Tlie name given in 
Ceylon to tlie Pij)al tree, (see PEEPUL) 
as reverenced hy the Buddliists ; Singh. 
ho~gtts. See in Emerson Tennent 
{Ceylon., ii. (>32 seqq.\ a chronological 
series of noti(‘es of the Bo-tree from 
B.c. 288 to A.i>. 1739. 

1675.—“Of their (the \’'e(ldas’) worship 
there is little to tell, except that like the 
(Jingaleze, they set round the high trees Bo- 
gas, which onr i)eoplcc<all J*ayo(l-free.<{, with .‘i 
stone b.'ise and put lamps iipin it.” —Bgllof | 
Taa (iloens, in Valentijn (Ceylon), 209. I 

1681.—“I shall mention but one Tree! 
more as famous and highly set by as any of i 
the rest, if not more so, tho’ it bear rao | 
fruit, the laenetit consisting chiefly in the | 
Holiness of it. This tree they call Bo- 
gahah ; we the dod-tree.” — Knox, 18. 

BOTTLE-TREE, s. Qu. Adansmin 
digitata., or ‘ haohah ’ ? Its aspect is 
somewhat suggestive of the name, l)ut 
we have not been able to ascerbiin. 
[It has also been suggested that it 
refers to the Babool, on whicli the 
Baya, often builds its nest. “These 
are formed in a very ingenious manner, 
by long grass woven together in the 
shape of a bottle.” {Forbes, Or. Mem., 
2 nd ed., i. 33.J 

1880.— “ lxx>k jit this prisoner slumbering 
peacefully under the .sugge.stive bottle- 
tree.” — Ali Balm, 153. 

[BOUND-HEDGE, s. A corruption 
of boundary-hedge, and applied in old 
military writers to the thick planta¬ 
tion of bamboo or prickly-pear which 
used to surround native forts. 


1792.—“A Bound Hedge, formed of a 
wide belt of thorny plants (at Seringa- 
pa tain).”— With, Hixtorku! SL-etche.'i, iii. 217.] 

BOUTIQUE, s. A common word 
in Ceylon and the Madras Presidency 
(to wliich it is now ])eculiar) for a 
small native shop or booth : Port. 
butira or hoteca. From Bluteau fSuppt.) 
it would seem that the use or hutica 
I was peculiar to Portuguese India. 

! [1.548.—Buticag. See qnotition under 

I SIND.J 

1554.—“ . . . nas (piaes buticas ninguem 
}K»de vender senao os (pie so concertiin com 
o Rendeiro.”— Bote/ho, Tomho do Kstado da 
India, 50. 

c. 1561.—“The Malabars who sold in the 
botecas.”— Correa, i. 2, 267. 

1739. — “That there are many battecas 
built close under the Town-wall .^’—Revmrks 
on Fortfns. of Fort St. Untrge, in Wheeler, 
iii. 188.‘ 

1742.—In a grant of this date tho word 
appears ns Butteca.— Sehrtion.Hfrom, Jieeords 
of S. A rent J>istrict, ii. 114. 

1767.—“Mr. Rus.sel], as (/ollectfir-General, 
begs leave to represent to the Board that of 
late years the Street by the river side . . . 
has been greatly eneroaehed upon by a 
‘number of golabs, little straw huts, and 
boutiques. . In Long, 501. 

1772. — “. . . a Boutique merchant 
having died the 12th inst., his widow was 
desirous of being burnt with his iMidy.”— 
Papers relating to E. 1. Affairs, 1821, p. 268. 

1780.—“You must know that Mrs. Hon- 
pock ... is a great buyer of Bargains, so 
that .she will often go oat to the Europe 
Shops and the Boutiques, and lay out 5 or 
600 Rupees in articles that we have not the 
least ocea-sion for .”—India (iazette, Dec. 9. 

1782.—“ For Sale at No. 18 of the range 
Botiques to the northward of Lyon’s Build¬ 
ings, where musters (q.v.) may bo seen. . . ‘ 
India, (iazette, Oct. 12. 

1834.—“The boutiques are ranged along 
both sides of the street .”—Ceylon 
(iazetteer, 172. 

BOWLA, s. A portiiiautcau. H. 
bdold, from Port, haul, and bahu, ‘a 
trunk.’ 

BOWLY, BOWRY, s. H. bdoll, 
and hdorl, Malir. bavadi. C. P. Brown 
{Zillah Diet, says it is the Telegu 
bdvidi; bdvl and hdvidi, = ‘ well.’ This 
is doubtless the same word, hut in 
all its forms it is jiroliahly connected 
with Skt. vavra, ‘a hole, a well,’ or 
with vdpi, ‘ an oblong reservoir, a pool 
or lake.’ There is also in Singhalese 
vasva, ‘ a lake or pond,’ and in inscrip¬ 
tions vaviya. Thei-e is again Maldivian 
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weUy ‘a well,’ which comes near the 
Guzerati forms meTitioned below. A 
^eat and dee]) rectiiiigular well (or 
tank dug down to the springs), fur¬ 
nished with a descent to the water 
by means of long bights of ste]>s, and 
generally witli landings and loijgie 
where travellers may rest in the 
shade. This kind of structure, almost j 
peculiar tt) Western and Central India, ’ 
though occasionally met with in i 
Northern India also, is a favourite 
object of private native inuniticence, 
and thougli chieby beneath the level ; 
of the ground, is often made the j 
subject of most eft'ecti\’e architecture, i 
8 ome of the biiest sjjecimens are in ’ 
Guzerat, where other forms of the 
word a})pear to be wdo and wain. Om- 
of the most splendid of these structures | 
is that at Asarwa in the suburbs of 
Ahrnedabad, known as the Well of 
Dhal (or‘the Nurse’) Harir, built in 
1485 by a lady of the household of 
Sultan M(.)hamme(l Higara (that famous 
‘Prince of Clam bay ’ celebrated by 
Butler—see iindiT CAMBAY), at a 
cost of 3 lakhs of rupees. There 
is an elaborate model of a great 
Guzerati hdoll in the Indian Museum 
at S. Kensington. 

We have seen in the suburbs of 
Palermo a regular hdoll^ excfivated in 
the tufaceous rock that, covers the 
})lain. It Wiis s;iid to have been made 
at the expense of an ancestor of the 
present proprietor (dount Ibuichibile) 
to employ people in a time of scarcity. 

c. 13*13.—“There was also a b&In, a name 
by which the Indians designate a very 
spacious kind of well, revetted with stone, 
and provided with steps for descent to the 
water’s brink. Some of these wells have 
in the middle and on each side pavilions of 
stone, with seats and benches. The Kings 
and chief 'men of the country rival each 
other in the construction of .such reservoirs 
on roads that are not supplied with water.” 
—Ilm Batuta, iv. 13. 

1526.—“There was an empty space within 
the fort (of Agra) between Ibrahim’s palace 
and the ramparts. I directed a large w&in 
to be constructed on it, ten goz by ten. In 
the language of HindostAn they denominate 
a largo well having a staircase down it wAin. ” 
— Ba&rr, Mem., 3*42. 

1775.—“Near a village called Seva.see 
Contra I left the lino of march to sketch a 
remarkable building ... on a near approach 
1 discerned it to be a well of very superior 
workmanship, of that kind which the natives 
call Bhouree or Bhoulie.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. ii. 102; [2nd ed. i. 387J. 

1808.—“ ‘ Who-so digs a well deserves the 


love of creatures and the grace of God,’ 
but a Vavidee is .said to value 10 Kooan (or 
wells) Iwjcaiise the water is availaV)le to bipods 
without the aid of a n)i)e.”— R. Jymmnond, 
lUnMratiovs of (r itzeraftee, dr. 

1825.—“These boolees are singular con- 
trivance.s, and some of them extremely 
hand.some and striking. . . o(I. 

1844, ii. 37. 

1856.— “The wftv (Sansk. V'doeekd) is a 
large edifice of a pictures(jue ana sbitely as 
well as j»eculiar character. Al)ove the level 
of the ground a row of four or five open 
pavilions at regular distances from each 
other. . . is alone visible. . . . The entrance 
to the W&V is by one of the end pavilions.” 
—Forhe», Has MdtCi, i. 2.57 ; [reprint 1878, 
p. 197 J. 

1876.—“Toi>ersons not familiar with the 
East such an architectural object as a bowlee 
may seem a strange perversion t)f ingenuity, 
but the grateful coolne.ss of all subterranean 
apartments, especially when accompanied by 
water, and the quiet gkKjm of these recesses, 
fully compensate in the eyes of the Hindu 
for the more attractive magnificence of the 
ghAts. Consequently the descending flights 
i of which we are now .speaking, have often 
been more elaborate ana expensive pieces of 
architecture than any of the buildings above¬ 
ground found in their vicinity.”— FergunsoH, 
Indian and Eautern Arrhit^’Ctur^, 486 . 

BOXWALLAH, s. Hybrid H. 
BaJais-{i.e. box) wdld. A native itin¬ 
erant ])edlar, or packman, as be would 
be called in Scotland by an analogous 
term. Tlie Boxwdld sells cutlery, 
rhea]) nick-nacks, and small wares 
of all kinds, chiefly European. In 
former days he wuh a welcome visitor 
to small stations and solitary bunga¬ 
lows. The Bora of Bombay is often 
a boxwdld, and the boxwdld in that 
region is commonly called Bora. (See 
BORA.) 

BOY, S. 

a. A .servant. In Southern India and 
in China a native ])ersonal servant 
is so termed, and is habitually 
.summoned with the vocative ‘ Boy ! ’ 
The Stime was formerly common in 
Jamaica and other W. I. Islands. 
Similar u.ses are familiar of p?/,cr (e.g. 
in the Vulgate IHxit Giezi puer Viri 
Dei. II Kings v. 20), Ar. walad, 
iraiddpiou, garpon, knave (Clenn. Knabe) ; 
and this same word is used for a 
camp-servant in Shakespciire, where 
Flueleii says: “ Kill tlie Poys and 
the lugj^ge! ’tis expressly against the 
I laws of arms.”—See also Groneh Mil. 
j Antiquities, i. 183, and Latin quotation 
from Xavier under Conicopoly. The 
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word, huwiiver, (‘anie to be (‘S])ecially 
used for ‘ Slaved)()y,’ and applied to 
slaves of any age. Tlie. Portuguese 
used wofo in the same way. In 
n'igtMui Englidi’ also ‘servant’ is 
/lo?/, whilst ‘hoy’ in our ordinary 
sense is disei iniinated as s^nudlo-hoy 

b. A Palankin-hearer. Prom the 
name of the caste, Ttdug. and Malayal. 
bdyi\ Tam. &e. Wilson gives | 

bhoi as H. and ]\Iahi‘. also. The 
word is in use northw'ard at least | 
to the NeiTudda R. In the Konkan, i 
people of this class are called Kalutr 
bhul (see ItuL ii. 154, iii. 77). j 

P. Paolino is therefore in eri'or, as he 
often is, when he says tliat the word ! 
/>()?/ as a])j)lied hy the English and ^ 
other Euro]H‘ans t.o the c-oolies or j 
fiurhiiii who carry the dooly, “has 
notluTig to do with any Indian lan¬ 
guage.” In the tirst, and third quota¬ 
tions (under b), th(‘ us(' is more like i 
a, hut any connecti(.)n with Phiglish at 
tlm dates .seems inii)ossihh‘. ! 


lt)09.— “I luaiprht of fhetti a Portvyall \ 
Boy (which the Hollanders had ^dven unto j 
the King) . , . hee cost nice fortie-fivc | 
Dollors.”—AV( ////y, in Punhas, i. 19(5. j 

,, “My Boy Stephen (Jrovenor.” 
//(oct'/z/.s, in I^iuPats, 211. See also 2(57, 29(5. 

1681.—“ We hud a hhaci boy my Father j 
brought from Porto Novji t(» .-ittend upon 
him, who .seeing liis Master to he a IVisonrr 
in the hands of tlie Peo])le of his own (’om- 
plexion, w<mld not, now obey his C-one 
maud.”— KnoA\ 124. | 

169(5.— “Being informed where the Chief 
man of the Choultry lived, he (Dr. Brown) 
took his .sword and pistol, and being foll()we<l 
by his boy with another pistol, and his horse 
keeper. . . .”—In BVerAr, i. 300. 

1784. — “ Eloped. From his master’s House 
at Moidapore, a few days since, A Malay 
Slave Boy.” —In Sefon-Aan\ i. 4.7 ; see alstz 
pp. 120, 179. 

1836.—“The real Indian ladies lie on a 
.sofa, and if they drop their handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and say Boy I 
in a very gentle tone.” — ijdtprf. from J/w/ni.'.-, 

38. 

1866.—“Yes, Sahib, I Clhristian Boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.”— Trfoehian^ Tfir PaioL Btinya/uw, 

p. 226. 

Also used by the French in the. 
East: 

1872. —“Mon boy in’accoi.ipagnait pour 
me sorvir h, Toccasicjn de guide et d’inter- 
prbte.”—Aciz. dejt Deux Moudes^ xcviii. 9.77. 

1875. -“He was a faithful servant, or boy. 


as they are here called, alnait forty yeais 
of age.”— Jhi/ae<<(, 228. 

1876.— “A Portugue.se Boy . . . from 
Bombay.”— Blaekwootl'K Nov., p. ,778. 

b.— 

1,7.71. (At (tou.) “also to a iKiitfUe, wdth 
6 panKs (/z/d/.s) and a luoradani with 6 torch- 
bearers (foc}i(i.s), one umbrella boy {htioi b6y 
do aonthreiro ), two washermen {mainatos), 6 
water-carriers (bdys d'aytioti) all .serving the 
governor ... in all 280 pardaos and 4 
t.angas annually, or 84,240 reis.”—S’, liofrlfio, 
Tomho, .77. 

[1,763. -“And there are men who carry 
this utidzrella so dextcrou.sly to w.ard off the 
sun, that although their master trots on his 
horse, the sun does not toucdi any part of 
his body, and such men are called in India 
boi.” — Rd/vc.v, Dec. 3, Bk. ch. 9.J 

1.791.—A jzroclamatioii of the viceroy, 
Matthias d'AllKz<pier(pie, orders; “that no 
}>erson, i>f what(piality or eouditiou st»evor, 
shall go in a pn/inopimi without my express 
lieericc, .save they he over (50 years of age, 
to})C first j»roved before the -Auditor (lencral 
of I’oliee . . . and those who contravene 
tins .shall pay a }»enalty of 200 cru/.ados, and 
persons of moan estate the half, the 
I/s and their belongings to bo for¬ 
feited, and the bois or moiu^-os who carry 
such /Hf/diit/tii/s ‘-hall he eoiulomned t.o hi.s 
.Majesty’s g;dlevs.” — Arc/nr. Puri. Orinit., 
f.ase. 3,'.321. 

U50S-10. — “. . . faisans les graiies et 
ohsernaus le Sossni/o .'i I’E.spagnole, ayans 
tousiours lour boay tjni jiorte lour parasol, 
sans le«piel ils n'o.sent .sortir di' logis, on 
antrement on les estuneroit plcaros et miser- 
;ihles.” - Morqnd^ Voi/iitjrs, 305. 

1(510.— “. . . antnjs Centils (jui sont 
eomme (!roeheteiirs et 1‘ort.e-faix, (pi’ils 
ajipellent Boye, e’est a dire Ituaif pour 
jzorter quchpie pesat faix (pic eo soit.” - 
Pyrnrd dr Lihal, ii. 27 { [Hak. Soc. ii. 44. 
On this Mr. Cray notes: “ I’yrards fanciful 
interpretation ‘ox,’ Port, ho!, may he duo 
either to hiin.self or to some Portugiie.se 
friend who would have his joke. It is 
re])eated hy Boullaye-de-Cou/. (p. 211), who 
finds a parallel indignity in the use of the 
term midrf.'i hy tlie French gentry towards 
their chair men.”] 

1673.—“ We might recite the Coolie.s . . . 
and Paindrea Boys ; by the vor^ Heathens 
esteemed a degenerate Offspring of the 
Uohnrores (see HALALCORE).” — Fryci\, 34. 

1720.— “Bois. In Portuguese India are 
tho.se who carry the A vdores (see ANDOR). 
and in Siil.sete there is a village of them 
which flays its dues from the fish which 
they .sell, buying it from the fi.shermen of 
the sliores.”— fihifmii, Jtict. s.v. 

175,7-60.—“. . . Pal auk in-boys.” — Ivex^ 
,70. 

1778.--“Boys de pdfajupiitn, Ki\hkr.”— 

Oraniatica Pulosfana (Port.), Roma, 86. 

1782.—“. . . im bambon anpi^ dana lo 
milieu, ipu tient an palampiin, and sur 
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les bouts diupiol se mcttent ft ou (> jjortcurs 
<lu’on a}»pelle Bou^B.”— I'oi/mje, i. 
58. 

1785. — “The boys with (lolonol 
renee’s pnlnnkeen having stni^^j^led Ji little 
out of the line of march, were picked u|) by 
the Morattas.” —fh/7V/cr/o//, Llf'r of illio', i. 

‘207. 

180J.— “My palarujuin boys will be laid 
on the road on Monday.”—iii. 

553. 

1809. —“My boys were in hij^h spirits, 
lau^hiri^y and sin^inj? throup^h the whole 
night .”—].(!. Valf-niUi, i. 326. 

1810. — “'Phe pa1ankeen-b(iarers are called 
Bhois, and are remarka))}e for strength and 
.swiftness.”—M/«r/a (irahoia^ ]2<S. 

BOY A, H. A luioy. Sea H. 
(Roebur/:). [Mr. Skeal. adds: “The 
Malay vord is also boy<( or h<ii-ro]>, 
which latU'r I eatniot trace.”] 

[BOYANORE, BAONOR, s. A 

corr. of the .Malaval. Vdlhumcar, 
‘ Ruler.’ 

[1887. “ Sornewliere about ]69h95 . . . 
the Kadattun.'ul Haja, known to the earl\ 
Knglish ns the Boyanore or Baonor <if 
Badagara, was in semi-independent ]K)sses 
Hion of Kaduttanad, that is, of the territory 
lying hotween the Mah<< and Kdtta rivers.” 
— Logan, Man. of' Malabar, i. 345.) 

BRAB, s. The Palmyra Tree (see 
palmyra) ur Boras.^ns flahdliformis. 
The Portuguese calle<l tlii.s Palmeiva 
brava (‘wild’ palm), wheuct* the 
English corrii])lion. The term is un¬ 
known in Ikmgal, where the tree is 
called ‘fan-palm,’ ‘palmyra,’or hy the 
H. name tdl or tar. 

1623. — “The book is made after tlie 
fashion of this country, Lr. not of paper 
which is seldom or never used, but of palm 
leaves, viz. of the leaves of that wliieh the 
Portuguese call fHt/tnnm brama (.'•/r), or wild 
palm .”—!*. della Yillr, ii. 681 ; [Ilak. Soc. 
ii. 2911. 

c. 1666. — “Tons les Malabares ^crivent 
comme nous dc gauche il droit sur les 
feuilles des I*almtras Bravas/’—TAcrr//<>/, 
V. 268. 

1673. Another Tree called Brabb, 
liodied like the Cbeoe, but the leaves grow 
round like a Peacock’s Tail set upright.” — 
Fryer, 76. 

1759. — “Brabb, so called at Bombay: 
Palmira on the coast; and Tall at Bengal.” 
— Ii>ej(, 458. 

c. 1760.—“There are also here and there 
intersj^ersed a few brab-troos, or rather wild 
mlm-troos (the word hrab being derived from 
Brabo, which in Portuguese signifies wild) 

. . . the chief profit from that is the toddy.” 
— Grose, i. 48. 


f 1808.—Sec cpiototion tinder BANDAREE.] 
1809.— “d’he Pafnnfra . . . hero called 
the brab, furnishes the best leaves for 
thatching, and the dead ones serve for fuel.” 

— Mana (Inilmui, 5 . 

BRAHMIN, BRAHMAN, BRA- 

MIN, s. In some ])ar1s of India 
called Bithmnti; Skt. Brithmiana. 
ddiis word now im^ans a jnember of 
the jiriestly (aste, Itut tlie original 
meaiiiiig and use U(*ie dillerenl. 
Hang. {Jh'dhma und dir Brah nmnen, 
})p. 8-11) traces the word to the, root 
hnJi, ‘to iiieiatase,’ and shows how it 
lias come t,o liave its pteseid signitiea- 
tioii. Tile oldtM’ Kuglisli form is 
Brachman, uhidi er)in(\s to us through 
the Grei'k and Latin autliors. 

e. !!.<■. 330. “ . . . ruir tv Ta^i'Xot? 

(.TofiarCjr idelr Si'O frjal, Bpayyuai'as dfxfo- 
Tfpoi'S, rbif /liv TTpfcrf'ii'Tepor e^vpypL^vor, rbr 

bi PCibripov Kog-f]TT)v, auforipois 5’ aKoXoe- 
Otip fxo-Hyrd^ . . A ristobiilus, quoted 
in Strabo, w. c, 61. 

c. Ii.c. 300.—“L\XX77r M diaipecrip Toiel- 
rai ire pi ru)v <f)L\oab(pujv bi'o yivrj (pdaKcov, 
iop T(?vs ybv B/)aygdra9 KaXdi, roi/j 8b 
Vap/xduas [-agyudras '']” —From Mrgcisihenes, 
in Strain}, .xv. c. 59. 

c. A.D. 150. “ Hut the evil stars have not 

forced the Brahmins to do evil and ahomin- 
ahle things; nor have the good stars per¬ 
suaded the rest of the (Indians) to ahstiiin 
from evil things.”—/tova/u.v, in Carelon’a 
Spiedegi ton, 18. 

e. A.I>. 500.—“ BpaxMai'f 9 ; Trdocdr 
bOvo^ (TotpuyraTov oi'h Kai /J^pdxg.a9 /eaXouertr. ” 
—Siephanus Jig':a7)f inns. 

1298.- Marco lk)lo writes (})1.) Abraiaman. 
or Abraiamin, which seems to rej)rosent an 
I incorrect Ar. plural {r.f/. Abrditamhi) picked 
up from Aral) .sailors ; the correct Ar. plural 
is liat'd/o ma. 

1444. — Poggio taking down the reminis¬ 
cences of Nictilo Conti writes Brammones. 

15.55. -“Among these is ther a people 
called Brachmanes, whieho (as Didimus 
their Kinge wrote unto .\le.\andro . . . ) 
live a pure and simj)Io life, led with no 
likerous lustes of other mennes vanities.” 

— W. ]Vafreinan, Fardle of Facionns. 

1572,- 

“ Brahmenes silo os .sous religiosos, 

Nome antiguo, e do grande preemincncia: 
Observam os preceitos tao famo.sos 
D’hum, quo primeiro j)OZ nonio fi .sciencia.” 

' Cawmov, vii. 40. 

1578.—Acosta has Bragmen. 

1582.—“Castafieda, tr. by N. L,” has 
Bramane. 

1630.—“The Bramanes . . . Origen, cap. 
13 k 15, affirmeth to bee descended from 
Abraham by Choturah, who seated them- 
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selves in India, and that so they were 
called Abrahmanes.”— DeM. of 
Banian Rel., 71. 

1676.— 

(/omes he to upbraid us with his inno¬ 
cence ? 

Seize him, and take this preaching Bracb- 
tpa-n hence.” 

Dryden, Aurungzehe^ iii. 3. 

1688.—“The public worship of the pagods 
was tolerated at Goa, and the sect of the 
Brachmans daily increased in power, be¬ 
cause these Pagan priests had bribed the 
Portuguese officers.”— Dryden, Life of Xairier. 

1714.—“The Dervis at first made some 
scruple of violating his promise to the dying 
bra. chmap .”— Tlut Spectator, No. 578. 

BEAHMINY BULL, s. A bull 

devoted to Siva and let loose ; gene¬ 
rally found fre(|uenting Hindu bazars, 
and fattened by the run of the Bunyas’ 
shops. The term is sometimes used 
more generally (Brahminy bull, -ox, or 
-cow) to denote the humped Indian ox 
as a sj)ecies. 

1872. —“He could stop a huge Bramini 
bull, when running in. fury, by catching 
hold of its horns.”— (jocl.nda ikinuinta, i. 85. 

[1889.—“ Herbert Edwards made his mark 
as a writer of the Brahminee Bull Letters 
in the Delhi Gazette.”— Rec.y app. 
xxii.] 

BEAHMINY BUTTEE, s. This 
seems to have been an old iiaihe for 
Ghee (q.v.). In MS. “ Acet. Charges, 
Dieting, &c., at Fort St. David for 
Nov.—Jany., 1746-47,” in India Office, 
we find : 

“ Butter .... Ragodm 220 
Brahminy do. ,, 1 34 0.” 


is always met by a negative—“ Chakwa, 
shall I come ? ” “No, Chakwi.” “Chak- 
wi, shall I come?” “No, Chakwa.” 
— (Jerdon.) The same author s^xys the 
bird is occiisionally killed in Ehgland. 

BEAHMINY KITE, s. The 

Milvus Pondicerimius of Jerdon, Hali- 
astur IndiL% Boddaert. The name is 
given because the bird is regarded 
with some reverence by the Hindus 
as sacred to Vishnu. It is found 
throughout India, 

c. 1328.—“There is also in this India a 
certain bird, big, like a Elite, having a 
white head and belly, but all rod above, 
which boldly snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen and other people, and in¬ 
deed [these birds] go on just like dogs.”— 
Friar Jordanns, 3o. 

1673.—“ . . . 'tis Sacrilege with them to 
kill a Cow or Calf; but highly piacular to 
shoot a S[ite, dedicated to the BrachmiuB, 
for which Money will hardly pacify.”— 
Fryer^ 33. 

[1813.—“We had a still bolder and more 
ravenous enemy in the hawks and brahminee 
kites.” — FofheR, (Jr. Mem., 2nd ed., ii. 162.] 

BEAHMO-SOMAJ, s. The Ben¬ 
gali pronunciation of Skt. Brsihma 
Sarndja, ‘ assembly of Brahinists ’ ; 
Brahma being the Supreme Being 
according to the Indian })hilosophic 
systems. The reform of Hindursm 
so called was begun by Ham Mohun 
Hoy {Rama Mofiana Rdi) in 1830. 
Professor A. Weber has shown that 
it does not constitute an independent 
Indian movement, but is derived from 
European Theism. [Also see Monier- 
JVilliamSy Brahjnanismj 486.] 


BEAHMINY DUCK, s. The 

common Anglo-Indian name of the 
handsome bird Casarca rutila (Pallas), 
or ‘ Ruddy Shieldrake ’; constantly 
seen on the sandy shores of the 
Gangetic rivers in single pairs, the 
pair almost always at some distance 
apart. The Hinai name is chakwa., 
and the chakwd-chakwl (male and 
female of the sj>ecies) afford a common¬ 
place comparison in Hindi literature 
for faithful lovers and spouses. “ The 
Hindus have a legend that two lovers 
for their indiscretion were transformed 
into Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opposite banks 
of the river, and that all night long 
each, in its turn, asks its mate if it 
shall come across, but the question] 


1876.—“The Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic 
Church of India, is an experiment hitherto 
unique in religious history .”—Brahmo 
Ymr-book, 5. 

BEANDUL, 8 . ‘Backstay,’ in Sea 
H. Port, hrandal {Roebuck). 

BEANDY COOETEE, -COATEE, 

s. Or sometimes simply Brandy. A 
corruption of hdrdnl, ‘ a cloak,’ literally 
pluviale, from P. hdrdn, ‘ rain.’ BarAni- 
kurti seems to be a kind of hybrid 
shaped by the English word coaf, 
though kurtd and Icurtl are true P. 
woros for various forms of jacket or 
tunic. 

[1754.—“Their women also being not leas 
than 6000, were dressed with great coats 
(these are called baxanni) of crimson olotb, 
after the manner of the men, and not to be 
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distinguished at a distiinco ; so that the 
whole made a very formidahlo ajmoarance.” 
— H. of Nadir Shah^ in Jdanwaif, ^7.] 

1788.— “Barraxinee- a cloak to cover one 
from the rain.”— Ind. Vucah. (Stockdalc). 

[Tlio word Barani is now ( onnnonly 
used to descriln? tliosc croj)H wliicli arc 
dependent on the annual rains, not 
on artificial irrigation. 

[1900. — “The recent min has improved the 
barani crops."—/-’teamr J/a/7, 19th Fob.) 

BRANDYPAWNEE, s. lirandy 

and water ; a sytecinien of genuine 
Urdn^ i.c. Camp jargon, liieli hardly 
needs interpremtion. H. ‘ water.’ 
Williamson (1810) has bntiidn-shrauh- 
jiauny (K M. ii. 123). 

[1854. — “I’m .sorry to see }ou gentlemen 
drinking brandy-pawnee," says he; “it, 
plays the deuce with our young men in j 
India.’’— Thavkivay, Nrtnunncn, eh. i. j | 

1860. —“The brandy pawnee of the tiast, | 
and the ‘sangarce'of the West Indies, are j 
happily now almost thing.s of the past, or j 
exist in a very nioditied form.’’— Waring, ' 
TropnaJ Resident, 177 . 

BRASS, A brace. Se.<t dialect. 

— (liocbtick.) 

[BRASS-KNOCKER, s. A term 

a}i[)lied l-o a rechauffe or serving up 
again of yesterday’s dinner or supper. 
It is said to he found in a novel by 
Winwood Reade called Lihertg IlaU, 
as a jiiece of Anglo-Indian slang ; and 
it is sufipo.sed to be a eoiTiiption ot 
hdsl khdna, H. ‘stale food’; see .5 
ser. N. A Q.^ 34, To] 

BRA TTY, s. A ^\•<^rd, used only 
in the South, for cakes of dry cow- 
dung, used as fuel more or le.ss all 
over India. It is 3'am. wrufff, [or 
mrtftti], ‘drie.d dung.’ Various terms 
are current elsinvhere, hut in Upper 
India the most common is upld .—( vide 
OOPLA). 

BRAVA, n.p. A sea-port on the 
ea.st coa.st of Africa, lat. V T N., 
long. 44“ 3', projierly Bara'wa. 

1516.—“. . . :i town of the M(X)rs, well 
walled, and built of good stone and white¬ 
wash, which is culled Brava. . . • It is a 
place of trade, which has already l)een 
do.stroycd by the Portuguese, with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants. . . . ”— 
Barbosa, 15. 

BBAZIL-WOOD, s. This name is 
now applied in trade to the dye-wood 

H 


imported from Pernambuco, which is 
derived from certain .sjiecies of Caesah 
]>mia indigenoiLS there. But it origin¬ 
ally a])])lied to a dye-wood of the same 
genus which was iin])orted from India, 
ami which is now kno\\n in trade as 
Sappan (‘l-'’ )- andam or 

bakkam of the Aiabs {lUirtoa, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 49).] The history of the 
word is very curious. For when the 
name was apjdied to the newly dis- 
rov(U‘ed region in S. America, ])rubably, 
as Bari'o.s alleges, because it ]U'odu(‘e<l 
a dye-wood similar in character to the 
brazil of the East, tlu' trade-name 
gradually became aj>]>i‘o}u iated to the S. 
American proiliu t, and was Uiken awav 
ti-om that, of the E. Indies. See some 
further I'emarks in Marco J^olo, 2nd ed., 
ii. 368-370 [and Kunjcl Bibl i. 120]. 

This is alluded to also by Combes 
140); 

“ But here where Kartli s]>re,ads wider, ye 
.‘<hall claim 

realm.s by the ruddy hyc-uuxxl made 
renown'd ; 

[ the.se of the ‘Sacred Cross’ shall win 
the name: 

by your first Navy shall that world be 
I found.” Burton, 

1 3'lie medieval forms of braz'd weie 
, many ; in Italian it is gemu'ally verzi, 
rerzino, or the like. 

1330.—“And here they iairti the brazil¬ 
wood [r>'r:iuo) for fuel . . ." — Fr. Odoric, in 
(ndhafi, &e., ]>. 77. 

1.5.52.-—“. . . ^^hell it came to the 3d of 
May, and I’edralvares was about to set 
.sail, in order to give a name to the land 
thus newly discovered, ho ordered a very 
great ('ro.ss to be hoisted at the top of a 
tree, after mass hail been said at the foot 
of the tree, and it had been set up with the 
solemn benediction of the priests, :md then 
ho gave tlm country the name of Sancta 
Cruz. . . . But as it wa.s through the symbol 
of the (Voss that the DomI lost his dominion 
over us . . . as .soon as the red \v(X)d called 
Brazil began t<t arrive from that country, 
ho wrought that that name should abide 
ill the mouth of the people, and that the 
name of Bohj Cross should lie lost, as if 
the name of a wood for colouring cloth were 
of more moment than that \vood which 
imbues till the sacraments with the tincture 
of siilvation, which is the Blood of Jesus 
Chri.st.”— Burros, 1. v. 2. 

155*1.—“The bmir (Bahar) of Brazil con¬ 
tains 20 fara^olas (see FRAZALA), weighing 
it in a coir rope, and there is no picotaa (see 
PICOTA)”—A. Nams, 18. 

1641.—“Wo went to see the Riisp-houso 
where the lusty knaves arc compelled to 
labour, and the rasping of Brazill and Log¬ 
wood is very hard labour.” -Krehfn's Diary, 
August 119]. 
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BBEECH-CANDY, n.p. A ].>calit.y 
on the shore of Bombay Island to tlie 
north of Malabar Hill. The true name, 
as Dr. Murray Mitchell tells me, is be¬ 
lieved to be Burj-kMdlj ‘the Tower of 
the Creek.’ 

BRIDGEMAN, s. An-lo-Sepoy H . 
hrijrmtLy denoting a military jmoner, 
of which word it is a cpiaint corrup¬ 
tion. 

BRINJARRY, s. Also BINJAR 
REE, BUNJARREE, and so on. But 

the first form has bt*come classical from 
its constant, nccurrem e in the Indian 
Despatcb(‘S of Sii- A. Wellesley. The 
word is ]u-operly H. banjardy and 
Wilson derives it, from Skt. harjijy 
trade,’ /corn, ‘doer.’ It is possible that 
the form brinjdrd may have beim sug¬ 
gested by a su])])osed connection with 
the Pers. hlriuj, ' ric,e.’ (It is alleged 
in the Did. of JEoril^ UHcd i)i tJio E. 
hidieSy 2 ik 1 ed., 1805, to be derived from 
hrinjy ‘rici*,,’ and am, ‘bring’!) The 
Bmijarrie.^ of the Deccan art* (h'alers in 
grain and salt, wlio mova^ about, in 
numerous ])artit‘s with cattle, carrying 
t heirgoodsto ditlerenl inark(*ts, and who 
in the days of the Dt'ccaai wars were the 
gi*eat resource of tlie commissanat., as 
they followiMl tht' armies u ilh su])])lies 
for sale. Th(*v talk a. kind of Mahr.atta 
orHimli ])atois. Must classesof Banjaras 
ni the west a{)pea,r to have a tradit ion 
of ha\'ing first, come to the ])t‘ccan with 
Moghul (‘aiii])s as commissariat carriers. 
In a ])amphlet called Eoinc Arcotud of 
the Banjarriih iJlasSy by N. K. Cumber- 
lege, JHdrid Sup. of Policey Baseiuy 
llerar (Bom])ay, 1882 ; [^North Indian 
N. S Q. iv. 163 .sc^/y.]), the author 
attempts to distinguish betweiui bririj- 
arees as ‘grain-carriers,’ and hurijarrah.Sy 
from bwnjdi'y ‘ wasti*. land ’ (meaning 
hanjar or hdrjjar). But, this seems 
fanciful. In the N.-W. Provirujes the 
name is also in use, and is applied to 
a numerous tribe spread along the 
skirt of the Hinifdaya from Hardwar 
to Gorakhpur, some of whom are 
settled, whilst the rest move about 
with their cattle, sonnitimes ii'ansport- 
ing goods for hire, and sometimes 
carrying grain, salt, lime, forest pro¬ 
duce, or other merchandise for sale. 
[See Crookey Tribe fi and CasteSy i. 149.9^5'^.] 
Yajljaras, as they are called about 
Bombay, used to come down from 
Rajputana and Central India, with 


large droves of cattle, laden with grain, 
kc.y taking back with them siilt for 
the most part. These were not men* 
carriers, but the actual dealers, ])aying 
ready money, and they were orderly 
in conduct. 

I c. L505.—“As scarcity was felt in his 
1 camp (Sultan Sikantlar Lodi’.s) in consc- 
: <|nonce of the non-arrival of the Banj^as, 
j he despakdicd ’Aaiin Humay in for the 
i purpose of bringing in suppliers.’' — Nl'aiiiat 
VUaky in Elliot, v. 100 (written c. 1612). 

1516.—“The Moors and Gentiles of the 
citie.s and towns throughout the country 
come to .set up their shops and cloths at 
CheuI . . . they bring these in great 
caravans of domestic oxen, with jiacks, like 
donkeys, and on the top of these long white 
sacks jilaced crosswise, in which they bring 
their g<K)ds ; anti one man drives 1^0 or 40 
lieasts before him.”— Barhom, 71. 

1568.— “. . . This King of Dely took the 
Balagat from certain very powerful gentoos, 
whose tribe are those wlioin wo now eall 
Venezaras, and from others dwelling in the 
country, wlKiare called (Jollex ; and all these, 
(lolles, and Vrfir:ar(i.'i, and Ktnshutos, live 
by theft and robbery to this dav .”—(Uirvia 
I'h (>., f. ;u. 

c. 1682. -“The very first step wliich 
Mohabut Khan ( Kban Khiinan| took in tin* 
Deec/in, was to present the Buujaras of 
flindostan with elephants, horses, and 
cloths ; and ho collected (by these con- 
ciliat/ory measures) so many of them that 
he had one chief fUmjara at Agi’ah, another 
m Goojrut, and another above the (Jhats, 
and established the advanced prii’o of 10 xcr.s 
))or rupee (in his cHm]i) to enable him to 
j buy it cheaper.”- -MS. /a/c of Moluihut Khan 
{Kfuin Khanun), in llrbjgs's paper (pioted 
' below, 188. 

1688.—“11 ya dans le Koyaume de CVa- 
; cam vn certain peuple (ju’ils appelleut Vene- 
sars, <pii achottent le bled et le ris, . . . 

I pour le reuondre dans VItidoKthan . . . on 
ils vont auec des (lajfilas ou (lararances dc 
cin<} ou six, et quehjue fois do neuf ou dix 
mille besttis de somme. . . .”— Mandehlo, 
245. 

1793.—“Whilst the army halted on the 
28rd, accounts were received from Captain 
Itoad . . . that his convoy of brinjarries 
had been attacked by a body of horse.”— 
hinmiy 2. 

1800.-- “The BinjarrieB I look upon in 
the light of servants of the public, of whose 
gr<ain J have a riglit to regulate the sale 
. . . always taking enre that they have a 
proportionate advantage.”— A. Welleslej/y in 
Ijife of Sir T. Mnnro, i. 264. 

,, “The Brinjarries drop in by 
degrees.”—+ i. 175. 

1810.—“ Immediately facing us a troop of 
Brinjarees had taken up their residence 
for the night. These people travel from 
one end of India to the other, carrying 
salt, grain, assafoetida, almost as necessary 
to an array as salt .”—Maria Qrahaniy 61. 
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1813.—“We met there a number of 
Yanjarrahs, or merchants, with largo 
<lrove8 of oxen, laden with valuable articles 
from the interior country, to commute for 
salt on the sea-coast.”— Fvrht^.s^ ()r. Me^n. 

i. 206 ; [2nd ed. i. 118 ; also see ii. 276 

,, “As the Deccan is devoid of a single 
navigable river, and has no roads that admit 
of wheel-carri.'iges, the whole of this ex¬ 
tensive intercourse is carried on by laden 
bullocks, the property of that class of 
people known as Bunjaxa^.” — Arc. of 
Origin, Bist., and Mannrrn of . . . Bnn- 
jarax, by Capt. John, Briggs, in Tr. Lit. 
Soc. Bo. i. 61. 

1825.—“We passed a number of Brin- 
jaxrees who were carrying .salt. . . . They 
. . . had all bows . . . arrows, sword and 
shield. . . . Kven the children had, many 
of them, bows arid arrows suited to their 
.strength, and 1 saw one young woman 
equipped in the same manner.”— Hebrr, 

ii. 94. 

1877. —“They were brinjarries, or car¬ 
riers of grain, and were (quietly encamped 
at a village abovit 24 miles off; trading 
most unsuspiciously in grain and .salt.”- 
Meadows Tag for, Lifr, ii. 17. 

BRINJAUL, s. The name of a 
vegetable called in the W. Indies the 
Egg-plant, and more commonly known 
to the Engli.sh in Bengal under that 
of hangnn l^aingan). It is the 

Solanum Mnongrna, very commonly 
cultivated on t lie shore.s of the Mediter¬ 
ranean as well as in India and the 
East generally. Though not known 
in a wild state under this form, there 
is no r(iasonahle doubt that S. Melon- 
gena is a derivative of the common 
Indian S. insanuni, L. The word in 
tlie form brinjaul is fixim the Portu¬ 
guese, as we shall .see. But probably 
there is no word of the kind which ha.s 
undergone, siudi extraordinary variety 
of moditicatioiLs, whilst retaining tlie 
same meaning, as this. The Bkt. is 
hhantdki, 11. hJulntd, baigan, baimjan, 
P. badingan, baclilgdn, Ar. hadinjdn. 
Span, alherengem, herengma, Port, herin- 
gela, hringiela, bringella, Low Latin 
melangolus, Tnerangolm, lUil. melangola, 
melanzana, meUi insmia, &c. (see P. 
della Volk, below), French aubergine 
(from alberengena), melonghie, meran- 
ghie, and provincial ly beling^e, alher- 
gaine, albergme, alher^ame. (See Marcel 
Ihvic, p. 46.) Littre, we may remark, 
explains (dormitante Hmnero ?) aubergine 
as ‘ esfphe de morelle, giving the etym. 
as “ diminutif de auberge ” (in the 
sense of a kind of peach). MeUmgemi 
is no real Latin word, hut a factitious 


rendering of melanzana, or, as Marcel 
Devic siiys, “ Latin du hotaniste.” It 
looks as if the Skt. word were the. 
original of all. The 11. baimjan again 
seems to have been modified from the 
P. badingan, [or, as Platts as.scrts, direct 
from the Skt. vanga, vanjana, ‘ the plant 
of Bengal,’] and bainyan also through 
the Ar. to have been the. ])ar(‘nt of tne 
Sj>aTi. beremjoia, and so f)f all the other 
European names exce[)t the English 
‘egg-plant.’ The Jtal. wela insana i.s 
the most curious of these corruptions, 
framed by the ii.sual elfort aft(*r mean¬ 
ing, and connecting itself with tlu* 
somewhat indigestible rey)utation of 
the vegetabh* as it i.s eaten in Italy, 
wliich is a fact. When cholera i.s 
abroad it i.s con.sidered {e.g. in vSieily) 
to he an act of folly to eat the mclan- 
zana. There is, ho\veV(M‘, Ixdiind this, 
.some notion (exemplitied in the ([nota¬ 
tion from Lane's Mod. Egypt. Ixdou) 
(^onruM ting the hadinjdn with niadue.^s. 
[Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 417.] And it 
would .seem that the old Arab me.dical 
writers give it a had (diaracter as an 
artie.le of diet. Thus A^■icenIla says 
the hadinjdn generates nielandioly and 
(»hstructions. To tlie N, (). Solanarejfe 
many poisonous yilants Ixdong. 

The word lias been carried, v\ith the 
vegehibhs to tln^ Archijxdago, pro¬ 
bably by th(i Portuguese, for t,he 
Malays call it herinjald. [On tlii.s Mr. 
Skeat writes : “The Malay form brinjal, 
from the Port., not b'erinjald, is given 
by (ditlbrd and Swettenham, but it 
cannot be e.stu,bli.shed as a Malay word, 
being almost certainly the Eng. brinjavl 
done into Malay. It finds no place in 
Klinkert, and the uati\e Malay word, 
which Is the only word used in [uire 
Peninsular Malay, is terong or trong. 
The form herinjald, 1 believe, must 
have come from the Lslaiids if it really 
exists.”] 

1554.—(At Goft). “And the excise from 
garden stuff under which are comprised 
these things, viz.: Radishes, ])eetroot, gar- 
lick, onions green and dry, green tamarinds, 
lettuces, canbalinguas, ginger, oranges, 
dill, coriander, miivt, cabbage, salted 
mangoes, brinjelas, lemons, gourds, cit¬ 
rons, cucumbers, which articles none may 
sell in retail exce[>t the Rendeiro of this 
excise, or some one who has got permission 
from him. . . — S. Botelho, Tonibo, 49. 

c. 1580.—“Trifolium quoque virens come- 
dunt Ardbes, mentham Jvdaei crudam, . . , 
mala iusana . . — Prosper Alpinus, i. 65. 

1611.—“We had a market there kept 
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upon the Strand of diners sorts of pro¬ 
lusions, towit . . . Pallingenies, cucumbers 
. . —iV. JJoitnfon, in Purchas, i. 298. 

1616. — “It seems to me to bo one of 
those fruits which are called in good Tuscan 
petronciaui, but which by the Lombards are 
called melanzane, and by the vulgar at 
Rome 'marignani; and if my memory does 
not deceive me, by the Neapolitans in their 
deUii Valle, i. 197. 

1673.— “The Garden . . . planted with 
Pohitoes, Yawms, Berenjaws, both hot 
plants . . — Fryer, 104. 

1738.—“Then follow during the rest of 
the summer, mlahashas .... bedin-janas, 
and toraatas.”— Sham's Travels, 2nd od. 1757, 
p. 141. 

c. 1740. — “This man (Balaji Kao), who 
had become absolute in Hindustan as well 
as in Deean, was fond of bread made of 
Badjrah . . . he lived on raw Bringelas, on 
unripe mangoes, and on raw red pej)per.”— 
Seir Ji/utaq/urin, iii. 229. 

1782. —Sonnerat writes B^ring^des. — 
i. 186. 

1783. —Forrest spells brinjalles ( F. to Mer- 
(]ui, 40) ; and (1810) Williamson biringal 
( V, M. i. 133). Forbes (1813), bringal and 
berenjal {Or. Meui. i. 32) [in 2nd ed. i. 22, 
bungal,] ii. .50 ; [in 2nd ed. i. 348J. 

1810.—“ I saw last night at least two 
acres covered with brinjaal, a species of 
Solanum .”—Maria Oraham, 24. 

1826.— “A plate of })oached eggs, fried in 
sugar and butter ; a dish of badenjans, slit 
in the middle and boiled in grea.se .”—Hajji 
iiaha, ed. 1835, p. 150. 

1835. — “The neighbours unanimously de¬ 
clared that the husband was mad. . . . 
One exclaimed: ‘There is no strength nor 
power but in God ! God re.store thee ' ’ 
Another .said: ‘How sad! He was really 
H worthy man.’ A third remarked: 
‘Badingajis are very abundant just now.’” 
— Ialju, Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1860, 299. 

I860.—“ Amongst other triumphs of the 
native cuisine were some singular, but by 
no means inelegant dtefs d' oeuvre, blinjals 
boiled and stuffed with .savoury meats, but 
exhibiting ripe and undressed fruit growing 
on the .same bninch.”— Ceylon, ii. 
161. I’his di.sh is mentioned in the J>anskrit 
Cookery Book, which passes as by King 
Nala. It is managed by wra]*ping part of 
the fruit in wet deaths whilst the re.st is 
being cooked. 

BBOACH, ii.p. Bharoch, an ancient 
and .still surviving city of (luzerat, on 
the River Nerbudda. The original 
forrn.s of the name are Bhrigu-kach- 
cliha^ and Bhdrii-Kachchha., which la.st 
f(» iu appears in the Similar Cave lii- 
scn]»tion No. i.v., and this y^as written 
witli fair correctne.SH by the Creeks 
a.s Kapirydfa aiul Vapyvery. “ lllite,i-ale 
Cuzeratlees would in atleiuj)!big lo 


articulate Blcreeglioo-Kdietra (.sir), lo.se 
the half in coalescence, and call it 
Jiarigache.’^ — l)rummo7idy Ulus, of Guz- 
erattee, &c. 

c. B.C. 20.—“And then laughing, and 
stript naked, anointed and with his loin-cloth 
on, ho leaped upon the j)yre. And this 
in.scrij)tion was set upon his tomb: Zar- 
tuanochegas Hie Indian, from BargdsS having 
rendered hiviself immortal after the fiereditary 
custom of the Indians Heth here."— Nicolaus 
liatnasceftius, in Straho, xv. 72. (Lassen 
takes the name Zarmanochegas to represent 
the Skt. Erdma-ndcharya, teacher of the 
Srdmanas, from which it would appear that 
he was a Buddhist ])ricst. ] 

c. A.D. 80.—“On the right, at the very 
mouth of the gulf, there is a long and 
narrow strip of shoal. . . . And if one suc¬ 
ceeds in getting into the gulf, still it is hard 
to hit the mouth of the river leading to- 
1 Baiygaza, owing to the land being .so low 
... and when found it is dithcult to 
enter, owing to the shoals of the river near 
the mouth. On this account there arc at 
the entrances fishermen employed by the 
King ... to meet ships as far olf as Sy- 
rastrerie, and by these they are piloted up 
to Barygaza.”— Pc/ip/us, .sect. 43. It is 
very interesting to compare Horshiirgh with 
this ancient account. “ From the sands of 
Swallow to Broach a c:ontinned bank extends 
along the shore, which at Broach river jiro- 
jects out about 5 miles. . . . The tide flows 
here . . . velocity 6 knots . . . rising 
nearly 30 feet. ... On the north .side of the 
river, a great way up, the town of Broach 
is situated ; vessels of considerable burden 
may proceed to this place, as the ch.'innels 
are deep in many jilaces, but too intricate to 
be navigated without a pilot.” — India 
Dirt'Ctory [in loco). 

c. 718.—^ariis is mentioned as one of the 
I)laces again.st which Arab attacks were di¬ 
rected.—See Elliot, i. 441. 

c. 1300.—. . a river which lies be¬ 
tween the Sarsut and Ganges . . . has a 
.south-westerly course till it falls into the 
.sea near Bahrhch.”— Al-Biruni, in Elliot, 
i. 49. 

A.D. 1321.—“After their hles.sed martyr¬ 
dom, which occurred on the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday, in Thana of India, 1 baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, 10 d^ys’ journey di.stant there¬ 
from . . —Friar Jordanus, in Cathay, 

&c,, 226. 

1552.—“A great and rich ship said to 
belong to Melecjue Gupij, Lord of Baroche.”^ 
~ Jiarros, II. vi. 2. 

1555. — “ Sultan Ahrncd on his part 
inarched upon Barffj.” —Sidi ’Ali, 85. 

[1615.—“ It would be necessary to give 
credit unto two or three Guzzaratts for some 
cloth to make a vc)yagc to Burrouse.”— 
Foster, Letters, iv. 94.J 

1017.-“ Wi‘ gave our ho.st ... a poece 
of hachar baroche to his children to make 
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them 2 coates,” — Cocks h Diary^ i. 330. 
yBackat here seems to represent a port 
connected with Broach, called in the Ain 
(ii. 243) Bhanhnra or Bhahor; Bayley gives 
Bhakorah as a village on the frontier of 
Oujerat.] 

1623.— “Before the hour of complines 
... we arrived at the city of Barochi, 
or Behrug as they call it in Persian, under 
the walls of which, on the south side, flows 
41 river called Norbedii.”— P. defla Valle, 

ii. 529; [Hak. Soc. i. 60]. 

1648.—In Van Twist (p. 11), it is written 
Broichia. 

[1676.— “ From Surat to Baroche, 22 
coss.”— Tavrrnirr, ed Ball, i. 66.J 

1756.—“Bandar of BhrOch. ”—(Bird’s tr. 
of) M ii at-i-Ahmad i, 11.5. 

1803.—“ 1 have the honour to encU>se . . . 
papers which contain a *letailed account of 
the . . . capture of Baroach.”— Willin<j- 
t(/n, ii. 289. 

BUCK, V. 15) pmto, to cliatter, to 
talk much and cgotisticalK . H. haknd. 
[A huck-stick is a (diattcver.] 

1880.—“And then ... he bucks with 
a quiet stubborn determination that would 
till an American editor, or an Under Secre¬ 
tary of State with dcs])air. He belongs to 
the 12-foot-tigcr school, so j)orh:ips he can’t 
help it .”—AH Ilaba, 161. 

BUCKAUL, S. Ar. H. hnkkaU^n 
shopkeeper;’ a hany<t (([. \. under 
banyan), li' Ar. it means rather a 
secoTiri-hand ’ dealer. 

[c. 1590. — “'J’hore is one cast of the 
Vai^yas called Bauik,nu)re commonly termed 
Baniya (grain - merchant). The Persians 
name tliem bakkal. . . . ”— Ah/, tr. Janrtt, 

iii. 118. J 

1800.— “. . . a buccal of this place told 
me he would let me have 500 biigs to¬ 
morrow.”— WeUn/gUn/, i. 196. 

1826.—“Should 1 fi!ul our neighbour the 
Baqual . . . at whose shop 1 u.sed to spend 
in sweetmeats all the copper money that 1 
could purloin from mv father,” - llayi Baba, 
od. 1835, 295. 

BUCKSHAW, 8. We liavfc not 
been able to i<lentifv the lisli .so 
c-alled, or the true form of the name. 
Perhaj.s it i.s only H. barhchd, Mahr. 
bachciul (P. ha/ha, Skt. vafsa), ‘the 
young of any ( leature.’ But the 
Konkiini Diet. give.s ^boussa —peixe 
pe(pieiio de (piahpier sorte,’ ‘little 
hsh ef any kind.’ Tlii.s i.s })erhaps 
the real word ; but it also may 
represent hachcha. The practice of 
manuTing the coco-palm.s with putrid 
lish ii still rife, as residents of the 
'Goveniment House at Parell never 


forget. The tish in u.se is refuse 
bummelo (u. v.). [Tlie word is really 
the H. bacJihud, a well-known edible 
fish which abounds in the Ganges 
and ()ther N. Indian rivers. It is 
either the Pseudoutropim gurua^ or 
P. murius of Day, risk, hid., nos. 
474 or 471 ; Fan. Br. hid. i. 141, 
137.] 

1673.— “. . . Cocoe Nuts, for Oyl, which 
j latter they dunging with (Bubsho) Fish, the 
Land-Breezes brought a poysonous Smell on 
I board Ship.”— Fryer, 55. [Atso see Wheeler, 

! Early Bee., 40.] 

1727.—“The Air is somewhat unhealth¬ 
ful, which is chiefly imputed to their 
dunging their Cocoa-nut trees with Buck- 
Bboe, a sort <»f small Fishes w'hich their Sea 
abrmndsin.”—.1. JIninilti»i, i. 181. 

c. 1760.— “. . . m.'inure for the coco¬ 
nut-tree . . . consisting of the small fry 
of fish, and called by the coutitry name of 
Buckahaw.” i. 31. 

[1883. — “ rohu and batchwa are 

found in the river J umna .”—Cazetlcrr of l)elU 1 
District, 21.] 

BUCKSHAW, s. This is also used 
in Cocks’s Diary (i. 63, 99) for soim* 
kind of Indian piece-goods, we know 
not whal,. [The word is not found 
iTi modern lists of ])iece-good.s. It 
i.s ])erhap.s a corruption of Pers. bvkchah, 
‘a bniHile,’ used .sjuic.ially of cloUfe.s. 
Tavernier (.see Indow) u.stcs the word 
in it.s ordinary sense. 

[1614.—“ Percalla, Boxahaes.” - Fo.der, 
Letters, ii. 88. 

[1615.- “80 j)ieces Boxsha gingarns ” ; 
“ Per PuxshaWB, double piece, at 9 ma.s.”~ 
Ibid. iii. 156 ; iv. 50. 

[1665. — “ 1 went to he down, my bouchba 
being all the time in the .same place, half 
under the bead of my bed and h;ilf outside.” 
— Tavernier, ed. Balt, ii. 166.] 

BUCKSHEESH, BUXEES, s. P. 

tlirough P. — ki.hakbshish. Buonamauo, 
Trinkgeld, j)Ourhoiiv ; we don’t seem 
to have in England any exact e([uiva¬ 
lent for tbe word, thougli the tiling 
i.s so general; ‘something for (llio 
<lriver)^ is a poor e.vpression ; tip is 
accurate, hut i.s slang; gratuity is 
official or dictionary Eiigli.sh. 

[1625.— “Baesheese (as they .'..tv in the 
.•\rabicke tongue) that i.s gratis freely.”— 
Pnrrhas, ii. 1340 [N.K.U.]. 

1759.—“To Presents;— R. a. p. 

2 Pieces of flowered Velvet 532 7 0 

1 ditto of Broad Cloth . . 50 0 0 

1 Buxis to the Servants . . 50 0 0 ” 

! Cost of Kntertainmert to Jngget S^f. In 
I Long, 190. 
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c. 1760. — “, . . Buxie money.”— Jves^ 61. 

1810. --“. . . each mile will cost full one 
rupee {l.e. 2.v, 6(i^.), besides various little 
disbursements by way of buxees, or pre¬ 
sents, to every sot of bearers.”— WUIumuion, 
y. i\f. ii. 2;ir». 

1828. — “'Iheso Christm.as-boxes are said to 
bo an ancient custom here, and J could 
almo.st fancy that our name of hor for this 
])articular kind of ])resent ... is a corrup¬ 
tion of buckshish, a J^ift or gratuity, in 
'J’urkish, l‘ersian, and Tlindoostanee.”-- 
II(her, i. ‘15. 

18.53.The relieved bearers opened tin; 
shutters, thrust in their tondi, and their 
i)laek heads, and most, unceremoniously de¬ 
manded buxees.” IT. Amohl, Onkfuid, \. 

m. 

BUCKYNE, .s. II. hdhhftDi., tlie 
tiHie Melia sem'i'x'rviven)^, Hoxb. (N. O. 
Mehdcmii). It has a (■()nsidc‘ral)le re¬ 
semblance t,o the tree (.see NEEM); 
anfl in llengali is calhsl mahd-mm, 
t\lii(‘}i is also tlu' Skt. name, mahd- 
ni.mba. It is sometimes erroiuanisly 
called Per.sian Lilac. 

BUDDHA, BUDDHISM, BUD 
DHIST. Lli(‘se words are ufteti 
written with a (juitt* erroneou.s as- 
snm})tion of [irecision Bhudda., <S:c. 
All that we shall do ber(‘ is to eolb*cl. 
some of the earlier nnmtions ol Buddha 
and the religimi called by his name. 

c. 200. — “ Kiai 81 ruir '\r8u)v ol to?s 
lloi'TTa rrtiBhiuifvoi Trapayy^X/j-adLu- 8v 8i 
vTr€pf^o\i}u fff/LLpSTTjTo^ tis 0(bv TiTifxriKacri.'' 
Vlemens Alexavdrinus, Stromaton, biber 1. 
(Oxb.rd cd., 1715, i. 3,59). 

c. 240.- “Wisdom and deeds have always 
from time to time been broug'ht to m.ankind 
Ijy the messcn^(!rs of (lod. S<> in one a^e 
they have been brought to mankind by the 
inessctiger called Buddhato Imlia, in another 
by Zarfidusht to Persia., in another by .lesus 
to the West. 3’hereupon this revelation has 
come down, this proi)hecy in this last .age, 
through im;, Mard, the mos.senger of the 
(Jod of truth to Babylonia.” 'I’lie Book of 
Mn.nl, called ShnhCirkdn, <pioted hy A Ibiruvl, 
in his (yliromdotjij, tr. by Sachau, p. 190. 

c. 400. “ Apnd (lymnosojihistas Indiae 

(|uasi per manus hujus opinionis auctoritas 
traditur, <jUod Budd^ini principern dogmatis 
eorum, e latere suo virgo generaret. Nec 
hoc rnirum de barharis, (juinn Minervam 
quocpie de cajute ,lovis, ct Idberum patrom 
rie femore ejus })rocreat.os, doeta finxit 
draccia.”- St. Jerome, Adv. Joinnianum, 
lab. i. ed. V.dlarsii, ii. 309. 

c. 440. — “ . . . l^T]VLKO.vr(iya.p rd 'E/aire- 
8ok\^ovs tov nap'”EW7}cri (f)i\o(T6<pov 86y/j.a, 
did TOO Xlapixaiov vireKplvaro 

, . . TooTov ob TOO ’^Kodiavov /xaByp-ijs 

yiverai BocSSa?, irporepov Tep^fiipOoi Ka\o0- 


fjievos . . . K. T.\. ” (see the same matter 
from Georg-inx CedrenHn below ).—SocratiSy 
Hist. Kccles. Lib. I. cap. 22. 

c. 840.— “An certe Bragmanorum soque- 
miir opinioncm, ut quomadmodum illi seetae 
suae auctorem Bubdajn, per virgini.s latu.s 
narrant exortum, ita nos (Ihristum fuisse 
praedicomus? V’^cl inagis sic nascitur Dei 
sapientia dc virginis cerobro, ciuomodo Min¬ 
erva do Jovis vertice, tiiimiuam Liber Pater 
de femore? Ut (’hristicoiara do virgini.s 
partu ru*n .solennis natura, vel auctoritas 
.sacrae lectionis, sed superstitio Uentilis, et 
commenta jierducennt fab\doHa .”—Ratramni 
(Jorhrien.sis L. de yatieitatr Xti., caj). iii. in 
L. !)'Acherif, Spin'/riptn/i. tom. i. p. 54, Pari.s, 
1723. 

c. 870.—“The Indians give in general 
the name of b.udd to anything connected 
with their worship, or which form.s the 
object of their veneration. So, an idol is 
called iudd." JiUddort, m Efhot, i. 123. 

c. 904.— “Budelsaf was tlio founder of 
liie Sahacan Religion . . , lie jueached to 
rnankiml renunciation (of this world) and 
the intunate contenqdation of the superior 
worlds. . . . 'riiere was to be read on the 
gate of the Naohihar^at Balkh an in.scrip- 
tion in the Per.sian tongue of which this is 
the interjirctation : ‘ The words of BudAsaf : 
In the courts of kings throe things are 
needed. Sense, J'atienee, Wealth.’ Below’ 
had been written in .Vrubic: ‘Budisalf lies. 
If a tree man po.s.sesseH any of the it-hree, 
he will Heo from the courts of Kings.’”— 
Masudl, iv. 45 and 49. 

1000. . . . })seudo-prophets cam'U for¬ 

ward, the iiumbfcT and history of whiom it 
w’ould be impos.siblo to debiil. . . . 1’hie first 
mentioned is Budhasaf, who came forward 
in India.” - A dortnA, (Iiro'noloyy, by Sachau, 
p. 18(). This name given to Buddha is 
specially interesting as showing a step nearer 
the trud liiKflu.soUia, the origin of the name 
’Jaid(ra0, under which Buddha became a 
Saint of the Uhiirch, and as elucidating 
I*rof. Max Miiller’s ingenious .sngg&stion of 
that origin (see Chi pa, &,u., iv. 184 ; nco also- 
Academif, Sejit. 1, 1^83, j). 146). 

c. 1030.—“A stone was found there in 
the temple of the great Budda on which an 
iri.scription . . . purporting that the temple 
had been founded 50,000 years ago. . . .’ — 
ArUthi, in KUiot, ii. 39. 
c. 1060.—“ Thi.s madman then, Manes (also 
j called Scythianus) was by race a Brai^hman, 

! and he had for his teacher Budas, formerly 
I called Terebinthus, who having been brought 
j up by Scythianus in the learning of the 
i Greeks became a follower of the noct of 
j Empedocles (w’ho said there were two finst 
' principle.s opposed tx) one another), and when 
I he entered Persia declared that he had been 
I born of a virgin, and had been broup:ht up 
I among the hills . . . and thi.s Budas (alias 
j Terebinthus) did perish, crushed by a n un¬ 
clean spirit.”^— Oeorff. Cedrenus, Hist. Vomp.y 


* Naobihar = Nava-Vihara (‘ New Buddhist 
Monastery') is still the name of a district aid join- 
iug Balkh. 
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Bonn ed., 455 (old ed. i. 259). This wonder¬ 
ful jumble, mainly copied, as we see, from 
Socrates (supra), seems to bring Buddha and 
Manes tf)gether. “Many of the ideas of 
Manicheism were but fragments of Bud¬ 
dhism.”— K. B. Cowell, in Smith's Diet, of 
Christ. Bio<j. 

c. 1190.— “Very grieved was Silrang Deva. 
Constantly he performed the worship of the 
Arihant; the Buddhist religion he adoided ; 
he wore no sword.”— Thr Poem of Ckand 
Bardai, paraphr. by Beamrs^ in Jud. Aiif. 

i. 271. 

1610. — “. . . This Prince is called in 
the histories of him by many names • his 
)ropor name was Jt^ramd liajo; but that 
)y which ho has been known since they 
have held him for a siiint is the Budao, 
which is as much as to say ‘ Sago ’ . . . 
and to this name the Gentiles throughout 
all India have dedicated great and superb 
Pagodas.”— Coato, Dec. V., liv. vi. ca}). 2. 

[1615. —“The image of Dibottes, with the 
budge collo.sso or bras iinadg (or rather idoll) 
in it.”— Coch's Pair;/, i. 200.] 

c. 1666.—“There is indeed another, a 
seventh Sect, which is called Baut4, whence 
do proceed 12 other ditt'erent sects ; but this 
is not so coinniori as the others, the Votaries 
of it being hated and dcs])ised as a company 
of irreligious and atheistical peo}>le, nor do 
they live like the rest.”—/>Vraj>r, E. T., ii. 
107 ; [ed. Coustahle, .‘126j. 

1685.—“Above all these they have one to 
whom they })ay much veneration, whom they 
call Bodu ; his figure is that of a man.”— 
Riheiro, f. AOb. 

1728. — “Before Gautama Budhum there 
have been known 26 B/aZ/oo/i.v—viz.: . . . .” 
-- Valent(jn, v. (Ceylon) 369. 

1753. “ Efirisi nous in.struit de t.ette 

circonstance, en disiint f]ue lo Hahthar est 
adoratcur de Bodda. Et^s Brahmene.s du 
Malabar disent (jue e’est le nom <pie 
Vishtnu a pris dans une de .ses apparitions, 
et on connoH Vishtnu pour une lies trois 
principales divinities Indienncs, Suivaiit St. 
der6me et St. Clement d’Aloxandrie. Budda 
on Butta est le legi.slateiir des Gymno- 
Sophistes fic ITnde. Jja .seetc des Shamans 
on Siiraane'ens, i{ui est deincurt'e la doiniiiante 
dans tons les royaumes d’au delh du G.inge, 
a fait de Budda en cette qualiti^ son objet 
d’adoration. Cost la premiere des divinites 
Chingulaises ou de Ceilan, selon Itibeiro. 
Sarnano-Codom (see GAUTAMA), la grande 
idole des Siamois, est par eux appele I*utti.”— 
D'AnriHe, Aclairci’^seiueiuf, 75. What know¬ 
ledge and apprehension, on a subject then .so 
obscure, is shown by this great Geographer ! 
Compare the pretentious ignorance of the 
flashy Abbd Itaynal in the iiuototions under 
1770. 

1770.— “Among the deities of the second 
order, particular honours are paid to Bud- 
dou, who descended upon earth to take upon 
himself the office of mediator between God 
and mankind .”—liayiial (tr. 1777), i. 91. 

“The BiidzoisLs are another sect of Japan, 
of which Budzo was the founder. . . . The 


spirit of Bmlzoi.wi is dreadful. It breathes 
nothing but penitence, excessive fear, and 
cruel .severity.”— Ibid. i. 138. Raynal in the 
two preceding passages shows that he was 
not aware that the religions alluded to in 
(,*eylon and in .Japan were the .same. 

1779.- “11 y avoit alors dans cc.s parties 
de ITnde, et j)rincij)'ilemcnt a la CAtc de 
Coromandel et a Ccylan, un Cultc dont 
ignore absolument les Dogmes ; le Dieu 
Baouth, dont on ne connoit aujourd’hui, 
dans rinde (|ue le Nom et I’objet de ce 
Cultc ; mais il est buit-a-fait aboli, si ce 
n’est, <j[u’i] .se trouve encore <{uelquos families 
dTndiens .sdpurees et meprisees des autres 
Castes, (pii sont resb^es tideles h Baouth, 
et qui ne reeonnoissent ])as la religion des 
Bnimes.”- yoyaye de M. Otnld, quoted by 
ir. ('bamhers, in T.v. /b'.v. i. 170. 

1801. - “it is generally known that the 
religion of Bouddhou is the religion of the 
people of but no one is acijuainteil 

with its forms and precejits. I shall here 
relate what 1 have heard iqxm the subject.” 
- d/. ./omn/le, m .l.s-, Re.s. vii. 399. 

1806.^—“ . . . The head is ci»verod witli 
the cone that ever adorns the head of the 
Chinese deity Eo, wTio has been often sup- 
po.sed to be the same as Boudah.” — Sa/f, 
('ores of Sahdtte^ ill Tr, 1/d. Sor. Bo. i. 50. 

1810.— “.\mong the Bhuddists there are 
no distinct castes .”—Marai Craham, 89. 

It i.s i-emai'kable bow niaiiy poems 
on tin* subject of Du(l(]h;i liave an- 
]Hvm;d ()[ late years. We have noted ; 

1. Buddha, Kjnsrhr Dirhtang in 

Zir(ui:.ltj (iesdnyrn, i.r. an K]>ie Eoein in 
2G e;int(-).< (in nnut). VonJosejdi 

Vittor Wi<lnia]in, Bern. I8()9. 

2. The Story of Gautama Buddha 
a/id his ('reed: An E]>ie liy Rieliard 
ITiiIlijt.s, Longmans, j87l. Tliis is 
also ])rinti*d in octaves, but eaeb oct.ave. 
consists o! 4 lieron* couplets. 

3. Vasadavatta^ a Buddhist Idyll : 
by De^in PI unit re. Kcjiubli.slied in 
'Things New and Old, 1884. The 
.subject is the story (d‘ the (Courtesan 
of Matliura (“ Vasavadcitta and Upa- 
gu]4a”), which is given in BurnouPs 
Introd. a VHistoirc da Biiddhisnte Indun, 
146-148 ; a touching stor}-, even in its 
original crude form. 

It o])eii.s : 

“ Where proud Mathoura rears her hun¬ 
dred towers. ...” 

The Skt. Diet, giva^.s indeed as an 
alternative Mathftra, but Mathura is 
the usual name, whence Anglo-lnd. 

Muttra. 

4. The brilliant Poem of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, called The Light of Asia, or the 
Great Kenunciatuyn, being the Life and 
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Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India^ 
and E'oioider of Buddhism, as f.nld in 
verse by (rn Indian Buddhist, 1879. 

BUDGE-BUDGE, n. p. A village 
(Jii tlje lloo^lil^ 11., 15 lu. below 
(Calcutta, wluae .sfood a fort, wliieli 
Wfis ca])tiu'e(I by (dive wlien advancing 
on (Calcutta to reca])ture it, in 
Dece.nibei’, 175(!. Tlie loijwrial Gazet¬ 
teer gives tin* tnie name as Jiaj-baj^ 
[but Hamilton wiitc's Bhuja-hhi(j\. 

1756. — “On the ‘29th Jkrem.her^ nt six 
o’clock in the' niorninj.^, the adniinil having 
landed the ( ’onipany'.s troops the eveninp 
liofore at Muijn under the command of 
Lieutenant-t'ohjiicl Clive, cannonaded Bou- 
goe Bougee Fort, which was strono: and 
built of mud, and had a wet ditch round it.” 
—99. 

1757. —The Author of Mniioiv of lhf> ](*- 
eitfiUion (,( /Fngol calls it Busbudgla ; 
(1763), Luke Scraftun Budge Boodjee. 

BUDGEROW, s. A lumbering 
keedless baige,, formerly mncli used 
by Eiiroi)ean.s travelling on the (Jan- i 
getic lit'crs. d'wo-t.liirds of the length i 
aft was occujned by cabins with 
Veiuitian windows. VVdLson gives the 
word as H. and B. hajrd ; ShakeH])ear 
^ives H. hajrd and hajra., with an ; 
improbable suggestion of dm-ivation j 
from hajar^ ‘baivl or heavy.’ Among 
Bloohmanu's extracts fi‘om Maboin- , 
inedan accounts of the coin|nest. of 
Asstiin we find, in a detail of Mir i 
Juinla’s fleet in bis expedition of ; 
1662, mention of 4 hajras {J. A.s\ Soc. j 
Ben. xli. }>t. i. 73), The same ex- | 
tracts contain mention of war-sloo]»s j 
(ialled hachliaris (jip. 57, 75, 81), but 
these last must la* different. Bajra 
may iiossibly have bt*en applied in 
(,he sense of ‘thunder-bolt.’ This may 
seem unsuited to the modern budgerow, 
but is not more so than the title of 
‘lightning-dart.('r ’ is to the modern 
Buxkundauze ((J.v.) ! We remember 
how Joinville siiys of the a])proach 
of the great galley of the (k)unt of 
Jaffa;— d<emhloit gne foitdtr elwist des 
ciex.^^ It is however j)erha])s more 
probable that hajrd may liav(‘ been 
a variation of hagld. And this is 
especially suggest(‘d by the exi.steiH'e 
of the Portimuese form jeijeres^ and 
of the Ar. lorm hagara (see under 
BUOOALOW). Mr. Edye. Master KShip- 
wright of the Naval Yard in Trinco- 
malec, in a paper on tlie Native Craft 
of India and Ceylon, s]>eaks of the 


Baggala or Budgerow, as if he had 

been accustomed to hear the words 
used indiscriminately. (See J. R. A. N., 
vol. i. J). 12). [ddiere is a drawing of 
a modern Budgerow in Grajit^ Rural 
Life, J). 5.] 

c. 1,570.— “Thoir barkos be light aud 
armed with uares, like to Foi.stos . . . 
and they call these barkes Bazaras and 
Tatuas ” (in Bengal),—L’amr Fixd(riefe, E. T. 
in Jlakt. ii. 358. 

1662.—(Bluchmann's Ext. as above). 

1705.—“ . . . dcs Bazaras qui sent de 
grands bateaux,”— LuMlier^ 52. 

1723.—“ Lc lendemain nous passAmes sur 
les Bazaras do la compagnic de France.”-' 
Lett. Edif. xiii, 269. 

1727.— . . in the evening to recreate 
thom.sclvo.s ill Chaises or Palankins; . . . 
or by water in their Budgeroes, which is 
a convenient Boat.’’ - A. llcLviilion^ ii. 12. 

1737.Oharge.s, Budgrows . . . lls. 
281. 6, 3.” —.MS. Account jrirm Ft. B'/V/^u/a, 
in India Othee, 

1780. --“A gentleman’s Bugerow wa^ 
drove a.shorc near (^lanri-paul Gaut , . 

— Hick'fa Bengal (iazette, May 13th. 

1781. — “The boats used by the natives 
for travelling, and also by the Eu^opean^, 
arc the budgerows, which both sail and 
row.”— Hodges, 39. 

1783.. . his boat, which, though in 
Kashmire(it) was thought magnilioent, would 
not have been disgraced in the station of a 
Kitchen-tender to a Bengal budgero.”—O'. 
Forster, Jour tag, ii. 10. 

1784. — “ I shall not be at liberty to enter 
my budgero'W till the end of July, and 
must be again at (-alcutbi on the 22nd of 
October .”—^tr IT, Joue^, in Mevi. ii. 38. 

1785. — “Air. Ha.stings went aboard his 
Budgero'W, and [»roeeoded down the river, 
as soon as the tide served, to embark fur 
Eurojie on the Berrington.”—Jn Selon-Kat t, 
i. 86. 

1794.— “ liy order of the Governor-General 
in Council . . . will be sold the lloii’ble 
(-orn})any’s Budgerow, named the Sona- 
iiKKikhoc* . , . the Budgerow lays in the 
nullah o}>posite to C!hitpore.”— Ibid. ii. 114. 
1830.— 

“ Ujion the bosom of the tide 

Vessels of every fabric ride ; 

The fisher’s skiff, the light canoe, 

* * ^( ♦ 

The Bujra broad, the Bholia trim, 

Or Pinnmes that gallant swim, 

With favouring breeze— or dull and sltiw 

Against the heady current go . . . .” 

//. //. in Bengal Annual, ‘29. 


* This (Sonamukht, ‘ Chiysostoina’) lias con- 
tinuod to i»H the iiauu) of the Viceroy’s river yaclit 
(probably)to this day. It was so in Lord Canning’s 
time, tlien represented by a barge adapted to be 
toMed by a steamer. 
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BUDaROOK, s. Port. bazar ticco. | 
A coin of low diinoniination, and of 
varying value and nuital (<;oj)per, tin, 
lead, and tutenague), formerly current 
at Goa and elsewhiu-e on tin* Western ' 
Coast, as well as *at some other j)laces 
on the Indian seas. It was also aao])ted 
from the Portuguese in the earlic'st 
English coinage at Bomhay. In the 
earliest Goa coinage, that of All)u- 
<|uerque (1510), tin* Ital or haznrmro 
was equal to 2 rein,, of Avhich ruis there 
went 420 to the gohl cruzado (Gersoa 
da Cunha). The name appears t.o hav(* 
betm a nativt* one in use in Goa at i 
the time of the con(piest, but its j 
etymology is uncerlain. In Van 
Noort’s Voyage (1G48) the word is 
derived from bdztir^ and s<iid to nu*an 
‘market-money' (])erhaps bdzdr-ruka^ 
the last word being used for a copper 
coin in Canarese). [This view is ac¬ 
cepted by Gray in bis notes on Pyrard, 
(Hak. 8oc. ii. 68), and by Burnell 
(Lmschote/fi^ Hak. 8oc. ii. 143). The 
Madras^ Admw. Man. Gloss, (s.v.) gives i 
the Can. form }\shajdra-rokkhay ‘market- 
money.’] (I P. Bi'ow'n (MS. notes) | 
makes tht; word — hadaya-rdkay which 
he s<iys would in Canarese, be ‘base- 
penny,’ aiid he iiigmiionsly (luotes 
Shakspeare’s “beggarly denier,’ and 
Horace’s “ laVcm as.'iem." This is 
^idopted in substance by Mr. E. 
Thomas, who points out that 
or rukkd is in Maliratti (sec Molesworth, 
s.v.) onc-tw’elfth of an anna. But- tin* 
words of Khali Khan ])elow^ suggest 
that the word may ])e a corru])tion 
of the P. buzury, ‘big,’ and according 
to Wilson, budrffkh (s.v.) is used in 
Mahratti as a diahuitic corruption of 
huzfirg. This derivation may be 
partially corroborated by tlie fact that 
at Mocha there is, or Avas formerly, 
a coin (which had become a monev 
of account only, 80 to the dollar) called 
kabir., i.e, ‘big’(sen* 463, and 

Milburn., i. 98). If wa* could atbich 
any value to Pyrard’s spelling— 
housuruques —this wamld be in favour 
of the sjime etymology ; as is also the 
form besorg given by Mandelslo. [For 
a full examination (d' the value of the 
hudgrook based on the most recent 
authorities, see Uliiteway^ Rise of the 
Port. Power., p. 68.] 

1554.— Bazarnru.'f at Maluco (Moluccas) I 
50—1 tanga, at 60 reia to the tanga, 5 tangas 
=1 pardao. “O.s (piaes bazarucos .se fnz , 


cointii lie 200 caixas” {t.e., to the tanga). - 
A.Ntuivji^W. 

fl.584. —Basaruchieg, Jiarret, in HdlJ. 

Sec SHROFF.) 

1.598.--- “They pay two Basarukea, which 
is as much a.s a Hollander’s r)oit. . . . Jt is 
molten money of baddo Tiimc."— Linschoten, 
.52, 69 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 180, 242]. 

1609. —'•he ])Uis has argent, sont Basa- 
niCOS . . . et Hunt fait de mauvais EsUiin. ’ 

-iIoia„uin,n, in Nanyotiun df\'i UofUindius, 
i. ndr. 

c. 1610.-—“ II y cn a dc plusieurs sortes. 
ba j)remicrc est appcillcc BousuruqueB, 
(lont il en faut 75 pour une Ta»ipi>\ 11 y a 
d autre Bousuruques vieillcs, (Jont il cn faut 
105 }»our le Tangue. ... 11 y a do cette 
niorinoyc rpii ast de for : et daiitn; do CdfUit. 
metal do (/hine” (see CALAY). - J*yrard, ii. 
.■>9 ; .sec also 21 ; [Hak. Soc. li. ;3-3, 68J. 

pill. — “Or a V iceroy coins false money ; 
for so I may cull it, as the people lose by it. 
For copper is worth 40 .' em/inis (see XERA- 
FINE) tlio hundred weight, but they com 
the basaruccos at the rate of 60 and 70. 
’the Moors on the other hand, keeping a 
keen eye on our affairs, and seeing what 
a huge }>rotit there is, coin there on the 
mainlami a great quantity of basarucos, 
and gradually smuggle them into Goa, 
making a })itful of g(d(i .”—Dlaloyo do 
S'ddudo Pmiieo, 138, 

16.38. —“They have (at (iombroon) a 
certain (Copper Goin which they call Besorg, 
whereof 6 make a /Vz/.v, and 10 l^cys niak<? 
a (dhay {S/tdhl) whic-h is worth about M. 
Fnglish.”—1'. Tr. of J. A. MondcLIo 
ndn ih>‘ E, /znbz.., E. T. 1669, p. 8. 

1672.—“Their coins (at Tanor in Malabar) 

; ... of C’op})or, a Buserook, 20 of which 
i make a Fanain.”—/'V z/zt, 53. (HealsospelK 
1 the word Basrook. See quotation under 
: REAS.J 

1677. —“Rupees, I’ieos and Budgrooks.” 
— JMlcr.'i Patent of fVm./7z?.s 11, in Ohurter.'< of 
the E. J. do., ]K in. 

1711. —“The Budgerooks (at Muskat) are 
luixt Mettle, rather like Iron tliau anything 
else, have a C'ros.s on one .side, and were 
coin'd by the I’ortuguose. 3'hirty of them 
make a silver Mamood/J., of about Eight 
lienee Value.”— Etefyn-, 211. 

c. 1720-30. — “'I'hey (the Portuguese) also 
use bits of eoppor which they call bnznry. 
and four of those buzurgS pass for a J'lilns." 

-KJal/1 Ehdn., in Eltud, v. 345. 

c. 1760. — “At Goa the sceraphiin is worth 
210 Portugal zvzzv, or about 16d. sterling; 
2 /’z'u.v make a basaraco, 15 basaracos a 
ri)vfin, 42 a tanya,, 4 tanyas a ixicv, 

2^ panma a pagoda of gold.”—i. 282. 

18.38. —“ Only eight or ten loads (of cofTeo) 
were imported this year, including two loads 
of ‘Kopes’ (.see COPECK), the copper cur¬ 
rency of Russia, known in this country by 
the name of Bugbrukcha. They Jire 
converted to the s;une uses as copjier."— 
Jit port fnnn Ktdmf byH. liana's; in Panjoh 
Trod»‘ liep<o't, App. }>. iii. 
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tuny |)>uiiflnt4y coutnin Mimu ^luiioutioit 
. f tt.e tru«« f..na of thin .w<,nl, Imt 
! dmvtivl n,, hf^Ui fnnu jt niyntilf. 

T'lu iu>}«in‘i)t!y fMirrwiit ut 

ilown ti' tlu' «)f last cen 

\\\r\ (see Milhurn, i. ll(>). 

BUDLEE, s. A s\il)stitutf in public 

or domestic service. H. hadlt^ ‘ex- 
(liaiigc ; a ja^rson tak(‘n in (‘xeliange ; 
a locum te7ims\’ from Ar. hadid, ‘In* 
changed.’ (See MUDDLE.) 

BUDMASH, s. One following evil 
courses; Vv. iiuiuvais sujet; It. ma/a?i- 
drino. Properly had-m^'dfih^ from P. 
hady ‘evil,’ and Ar. ma\Uh^ ‘means of 
livelihood.’ 

1844.— “. . . the reputation which John 
Lawrence aoiuirod ... by the mas^tcrly 
manoBUvrinp of a body of police with whom 
ho descended on a nest of gamblers and cut¬ 
throats, ' budmashes ’ of every de.scription, 
and took them all prisoners,”— Hoavunth 
Sinith'.H LiJ< of Ja{, Laicmo-r^ i, 178. 

1866.—“The truth of the matter is that 
[ w'as foolish enough to pay these budmashes 
beforehand, and they have thrown mc<*ver.” 
— The Jkivdc Jimtqdloia, by (/. {>. Treoehjaii, 
in Fraser, p. 881 ). 


j 111.- Hndsl, y 

I proUiMv „„sl,.d Mr. H|o.)n,ian,i, w),,! 
i UHv.. Ihr trn„ y„,r huff,,!,,; i,, his 
cxcfilcnf KngljsIi \’ersion of tlj(^ Ain 
219). (• find the. s/imc j)lirase 

in lUirJdn/a Five y^ears in Balgarid^ 
1876; “Besides their bullocks every 
well-to-do Turk Ijad a drove of water- 
buffaloes” (,‘12). Also in Collingiooodis 
Rambles of a Naturalist (1868), p. 43, 
and in Miss Bird\s Golden Chersonese 


(1883), 60, 274. [The unscientific use 
of the word as a})])lied to ihe American 
Pi.soii is .is old as the end of the 18th 


century (see N.K.D.).^ 

Tlie domestic buH'alo is apparently 
derived from tlie wild bulfalo {Bubalus 
nmi, Jerd. ; Bos bubalus, P*lanf.), w'hose 
favourite habitat is in the swamjiy sites 
of the Sunderbundsaiid Eastern Bengal, 
but whose hauutse.xteiid north-eastward 


to the head of the Assam valley, in the 
Terai west to Oudli, and sontli nearly 
to the (lodaveiy ; not, beyond tliis in 
the Peninsula, tlioiigh the animal is 
found in the north and north-east of 


(^‘vlon. 


BUDZAT, S. II. from P. hadzat, 
‘t‘vil race,’a low' fellow', ‘a l)ad lot,’ a 
blackguard. 

1SG6.--Choh?io7idefe)/. Why tlie .shaiLin 
didn’t you come liefore, you lazy old 
budzart?” —The Dawk Bungalow, p. 215. 

BUFFALO, s. This is of course | 
originally from tin; Latin buhulus, wLicli 
we have in older Eiigli.sh forms, buffle 
and /n(j^and bugle, through tln‘ French. 
The ])re.sent form jtrobably came from 
India, as it seems to be the Port. 
bufalo. The proper meaning of bubalus, 
according to Pliny, was not an animal 
of the ox-kind (/^oj/8aXis was a kind of 
African antelope) ; but in Martial, as 
(juoted, it would seem to bear the 
vulgar sense, rejected by Pliny. 

At an early ])eriod of our connection 
with India the name of buffalo ajijiears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
still surviving misnomer of London 
shops, '‘buffalo humjis.’ (See also the 
ipiotation from Ovington.) The. buffalo 
has no hum]). Bulialo tongues are 
another matter, and an old luxury, as 
the third quotation show\s. The ox 
having appropriated the name of the 
buffalo, tlie true Indian domestic 
huffalo was differentiati‘d as the Srafrr 


The domestic l)uflalo exists not only 
in India but in .Ia\’a, Sumati’a, and 
Manilla, in Mazanderan, Meso])()tamia, 
Bahylonia, Adlu'i bijan, Egy}>t., Turkey, 
and Italy. It, docs not seem to he 
known bow or wlien it was introduced 
into Italy.—(See Jlelni.) [According 
to the Fncycl. Britt. (9th e.d. iv. 442), 
it W'as introduced into (Jreec.e and 
Italy towards tlie dose of the 6th 
century.] 

c. A.I). 70. -- “ Hc'wbtnt that country 

bringoth forth certwiu kind.s of goodly great 
wild bceufe.s: to wit the Bi.sontcs, mainod 
with a collar, like Lions ; and the Vri [Urus], 
i\ mightie strong boast, and a swift, which 
the ignorant r)eoj)]e call Bujfles (bubalos), 
whereas indeed the Buffle is i)rcd in Affrica, 
and carieth some resemblance of a calfe 
rjithcr, or a Stag.”—PZ/wy, by Bh. IloUande, 

i. ]yy-200. 
c. A-D. 90.— 

“ Tile tulit geminoK facili ccrvico juvencos 
Jlli cessit atrox bubaltts abpjo bison.” 

Martial, De Bpectaculis, xxiv. 
c. 1580.—“Veneti mercatores linguas Bu- 
balorum, taiujuam mensis optimas, sale 
conditus, in magna copia Venetias mittunt.”’ 

-Frosperi Alpini, JJisl. Kat. Aegypti, P. L 

p. 228. 

1585.—“Here be many Tigers, wild Bufs, 
and great store of wilde Foule. . — R. 

Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 389. 

“Here are many wilde buffM and Ele¬ 
phants.”— Ihid. 394. 



BUUGALOW. 


BUGGY, 


IS.-? 


“The King (Akbar) hath ... as they 
floe credibly report, 1000 Elephants, 30,000 
horses, 1400 tame deere, 800 concubines; 
such store of ounces, tigers, BufELes, cocks 
and Ha,ut<s, that it is very strange to see.” 
—Ifnd. .‘Ud. 

l.^)89.--“They d(K) plough and till their 
ground with kino, bufalOB, and bulles.”— 
Meudom'ii China^ tr. by ii. hO. 

(c. 1.^90.—Two methods of snaring the 
buffalo are described in A hi, Hluchmann, tr. 
i. 293.) 

ir,98._“ There is also an infinite number 
of wild buffs that go wandering about the 
desiirts.”— l*i(jafetia, E. T. in Harirmn CoH. 
of Voimgen, ii. ,04(). 

[1623. — “The inhabitants (of Malabar) 
keep Cows, or buffalls.”—/\ della Valh\ 
Hak. S(x;. ii. 20/.] 

1630.—“As to Kino and Buffaloes . . . 
they besnicarc the Moores of their houses 
v\ith their dung, and thinkc the ground 
sanctified by such judlution.”— J^ord, Ih'^- 
corerie if the Jlanian liilajaai, 60-61. 

1644.- “We tooke coach to Livorno, thro’ 
the Great Duke’.s new Parke, full of huge 
corkc-trees; the underwood all niyrtills, 
amongst whic:h were many buffalos feeding, 
a kind of wild ox, short- nos’d, horns re¬ 
versed.” Oct. 21. 

1666. —. . it f»roduces Elephants in 
great number, oxen and buffaloes” {Imforos). 

Faria y Souza, i. 185k 

1689. — “. . . both of this kimi (of Oxen), 
and the Buffaloes, an; remarkable fora big 
piece of Elesh that rises .above Six Inches 
high between their Slnmlders, which is the , 
choice.st and dehcatest [»iece of Meat ui)on 
them, especially put into a dish of Palau.”— ^ 
Orhigton, 2.k4. | 

1808.— “, , . the Buffala milk, and curd, '< 
and butter simjdy churned and clanhed, is ■ 
in common use .among these fiidians, whilst j 
the dainties of the Cow' Dairy is j»rescribed i 
to valetudinarians, as Hectics, .and preferred 1 
by vicicous (,va ) appetites, or impotents alone, i 
as that of the ca]irine and assine is at liorne.” 
— Drumiriond, JUus. of (HnzeraUer, ka. \ 

1810.— 

“ The tank which fed his fields was there. . . 

There from the intolerable heat 
The buffaloes retreat; 

Only their nostrils raised to meet the air, 1 

Amid the shelt’ring element they re.st.” 

Curse itf Krhama ix. 7. 

1878.— “ I had in my possession a head of 
.a cow buffalo that measures 13 feet 8 inches 
in circumference, and 6 feet 6 inches be¬ 
tween the tips—the largest buffalo head in 
the world.”— Pol/ok, Sjx/rt in Hr. Bnrtnah, 
&c., i. 107. 

BUQOALOW, s. Malir. hagld., ha- 
(jald. A name commonly given on tlie 
W. coiist of India to Arab ve.s.«;e].s of 
the old native form. It is abso in 
common use in the Red Styi (hakald) 
l‘or the larger native ve.s.sebs all Imilt 


of teak from India. It seems to be a 
corruption of the Span, anfl Port, bajely 
baxely haixely baxelloy from the Lat-. vas- 
cellurn (.see DieZy Etym. IVdrterh. i. 439, 
s. V.), (^ibarruvias (1611) gives in his 
Sp. Diet. Baxely <jua.si vasel” as a 
generic name for a vt^ssel of any kind 
going on the .sea, and quotes St. Isidore, 
who identities it wdth fha&eXu^y and 
from w’Ik)!!! we transcribe the ])assage 
below. It remains doubtful whether 
this w'ord was introduced into the Ea.st 
by the Ikntugue.se, or bad at an earlier 
date ])a.s.sed into Arabic marine u.se. 
The latter i.s most ]irol)able. In Correa 
(i\ 1561) this word occurs in the 
form pajcTy pi. pajerts (J and x being 
ni(,erchangeal)le in S]). and Port. 
.See Le7ida.% i, 2, ])p. 592, 619, &c.). In 
Pinto \ve have another form. Among 
tlie models in the Fisheries Exhibition 
(1883), thei-e was “A Zaroogat or 
Bagarah. fi’om Aden.” [On t-he other 
hand Burton {Ar. NujhtSy i. 119) de- 
1 ‘ives the word from the Ar, baglilaliy 
‘a she-mule.’ Also .see BUDGEROW.] 

c. 636. —“ cst navigium (piod 

iio.s corruptc baselum dicimus. De quo 
V’irgilius; /^ictisque phasehs.'’ - Isodorxu 
llisiMlensls, (h'iijinuitt ct EtifiuoL lib. xix. 

c. 1639.—“ Partida a nao i>ora Goa, 
Eerniio de Morais . . . seguio sua viage na 
volta do j>()rto de Dabul, ondo chegou ao 
(Hitro dia as novo horas, c toinando nelle 
hh paguel de M.ilavarcs, carregado de algo- 
(iao e /le pimenta, ])<)/. logo a tormento o 
(.'a])itano c o j)iloto delle, os quaes confos- 
.sarao. . . ."--Fiuto, ch. viii. 

1842.— “As store and horse boats for that 
service, (%pt. Oliver, 1 find, would prefer 
the large cla.ss of native buggalas, l>y wliieh 
.SI) much of the trade of thus coa.st with 
Scinde, Cutch ... is carried on.”— Sir Q. 
Arthur, in Jnd. Admin, of Lord Ellruhoroughy 
222 . 

[1900. — “ His tiny baggala, which 
mounted ten tiny guns, is now employed 
I in trade,”— Hent, Southern Arabia, 8.1 

BUGK3-Y, s. In India this is a 
(two-wheeled) gig with a hood, like the 
gentleman’s cah that w^as in vogue 
ill London about 1830-40, before 
hrongliams came in. Latham puts a 
(?) after the word, and the earliest 
examples that In* gives are from the 
second xpiarter of this century (from 
Praed and 1. D’Israeli). Though we 
trace the word much further back, we 
have not discovered its birthplace or 
etymology. The word, though used in 
England, has never been very common 
there; it is better known both in 
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Ireland and in America. Littre gives 
hoghei as French also. The American 
buggy is defined hy Noah Wehsfcer as 
“a light, one-horse, four-wheel veliicle, 
usually with one seat, and with or 
without a calash-to]).” (!iithl)ert Bede 
show^s (A", d- Q. 5 ser. v. ]). 445) that 
the adjective ‘l)uggy’ is used in the | 
Eastern Midlands for ‘ conceited.’ This 
suggests a possible origin. “When the 
Hunterian spelling-controversy raged 
in India, a learned Member of (Council 
is said to have stated tliat he approved 

the change until- - began ^ 

to s])ell buggy as hagl. Then he gave 
it up.” — (M.-G. Keufmgr.) 1 have ; 
recently se.en this spelling in ]>rint. : 
£The N.E.l). leaves the etymology un¬ 
settled, merely saying that it has been 
connected with bogn^ and />?u/. The j 
earliest. <|uotation given is that of 1773 | 
below.] j 

1773.--“'I'hursday 3(1 (.liiiio). At tie* j 
session.s nt Hicks’s Hall two boys were i 
indicted for driving u ])ost-coach and four j 
against n single hurse-ehai.se, thr<»\ving out i 
the driver (jf it, and breaking the chai.se to j 
pieces. Justice Welch, the ('hairniaii, took 
notice of the fre(iiiency of the brntisli ciis 
tom among the post drivers, and their in¬ 
sensibility in making i1. a niatler of .sj)ort. 
ludicrously denominating rriischiet of this 
kind ‘Running down the Buggies.’ The 
prisoners were sentenced to be confined in 
Newgate for 12 months.” — OVa//<'«ao(’.s 
Magazinr^ xliii. 297. 

1780.— 

“ Shall D(orm/)d come with Rutts and tons 

And knock down Epegrams and Puns '' 

With Chairs, old Cots, and Buggies trick 
ye? 

Forbid it, Phoebus, and forbid it, Hicky ’ ” 
In /lid i/’s Bniga! (Uizrilr^ May 13th. 

,, “ ... go twice round the Kiice- 

donrsc as hard a.s we can set legs to ground, 
but we are beat hollow by Jiob tlrochct’s 
Horses driven by Mi.ss Fanny Hardheart, 
who in her career oversets Tim Capiias the 
Attorney in bis Buggy. . . .”—In India 
Gazette^ Dec. 23rd. 

1782. —“Wanted, an excellent Buggy 
Horse about 1.^ Hands high, that will trot 
15 miles an hour .”—India liazf'tk',, Sept. 14. 

1784. —“For sale at Mr. Mann’s, Rada 
Bazar. A Phaeton, a four-spring’d Buggy, 
and a two-.spring’d ditto. . . — Cakntta 
Gazette,, in Beion-Kan^, i. 41. 

1793. —“For .sale. A good Buggy and 
Horse. . . — Bombay Courier, Jan. 20th. 

1824. —“. . . the Archdeacon’s buggy 
and horse had every appearance of issuing 
from the back-gate of a college in Cambridge 
on Sunday morning.”— Hebcr, i. 192 (ed. 
1844). ^ \ 

[1837.- “1’he vehicles of the place (Moiig- 


hir), amounting to four Buggies (that is a 
foolish term for a cabriolet, but as it is the 
only vehicle in use in India, and as huggy is 
the only name for said vehicle, I give it iij)), 

. . . were as.sembled for our u.se.”—Af/Vv 
Eden, Cp the (hmntrji, i. 14.) 

c. 1838.—“Rut substitute for him ;in 
average ordinary, unintoi'csting Minister; 
obc.se, durn})}’ . . . with a .second-rate wife* 
—diKsty, deliquescent— ... or let him be 
seen in one of those Shem-Hain-and-Jai)het 
buggies, made on Mount Aramt soon after 
the suh.sidence of the waters. . . -Sydncii 
Smith, 3rd Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 

1848.— “ ‘Joseph want.^ me to see if his— 
his buggy is at the door,’ 

“ ‘ What is a buggy, pai>a'? ’ 

“ ‘ It is a one-horse palanquin,’ .said the 
old gentleman, who was a wag in liis vav.” 
— Vanitji Fair, eli. iii. 

1872.—“He drove his charger in hi.> old 
buggy.” —A Triu liejonner, eh. i. 

1878. —“ I don’t like your new liomhav 
buggy. .With much imietice I have learned 
to get into it, 1 am hanged if 1 can ever get 
out .”—Oeiriand Tnnc.s af India, 4th Feb. 

1879. —“Driven l>y that linnger for new.s 
which impels special eorrospondents, he had 
actually ventured to drive in a ‘sjader,’ 
apjKirently a kind of buggy, from the 
Tugcla to Cinglihovo.”—Ma\ 
21th. 

BUGIS, 11.p. Nairn* givtai l)y tin- 
Malay.s t.o the doiuinant race of tin- 
island of (kdedu's, orioinating in Ibe 
S.-Western limb of t,lie island ; Ibe 
p(*o])le calling tliemselves JUagi. But 
ibe name used to lie apjilied in tin* 
Ai-cbijudago to nativi* soldiers in 
Euro])ean service, I'ai.se.d in any of 
Ibe islands. Com]>are tln‘ analogous 
use of Telinga (<l.v.) lormerly in 
India. 

[1615.—‘‘All these in the kingdom of 
Maca.s.sar . . . besides Bugies, Mandcr and 
Tollova.”— Faster, Letters, iii. 152.] 

1656.—“Thereupon the Hallanders rc- 
.solv’d to unite their forces with the Bou- 
quises, that were in reliellion against their 
Sovcraign.”--7'a(vr/(or, F. T. ii. 192. 

1688.— “The.se Buggasses are a .sort of 
warlike' trading Malayans and mercenary 
soldiers of Indifi. I know not well whence 
they come, unle.ss from Macassar in the Isle 
of Celebes.”— Jjampier, ii. 108. 

[1697.—“ . . . with the help of Bug- 
gesses. . . . ”— Hedges, Jhary, Hak. vSoe. ii. 
cxvii. j 

1758.— “The Dutch were commanded by 
Colonel Rou.s.sely, a French .soldier of fortune. 
They coriHi.stcd of nearly 700 Europeans, and 
as many buggOBOB, besides country troojts.” 
— Narr. of l)iitch attenipt ni Jloogfy, in 
Makohu'.s C/ive, ii. 87. 

1783,—“BuggOBSeB, inhabitants of Cele¬ 
bes.” Forrest, Vayayr fn Miryvi, i>. 59. 
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1783. —“The word Buggess has }>ocomc 
among Kurof>e<ans consonant to soldier, in 
the cjLst of India, as Sepoy is in the West.” 
—Ibid. T8. 

1811.—“Wo had fallen in with a fleet of 
nine Buggese prows, when we went out 
towards Piilo Mancap .”—Lord Ahnto m 

Ludla, 279. 

1878. —“'Phe Bugis are evidently a dis¬ 
tinct race from the Malays, and come 
originally from the soutliern part of the 
Island of Pelehes.”— MrjS'aa'. Perak., 130. 

BULBUL, s. word hulhnl is 

ui’igirially Vc'rsiaii (ito doiiht iut,ended 
to imitate tin* Idrd’s note), and a])plied 
to a hiid wliieli does duty with IVrsiaii 
poets lor tlie night inga,l('.. Whatever 
thf* Persian hiilhiU may l)e correctly, 
the application of the naim^ to e.ertain 
spocies in India “has hsl to many 
misconc(*pti()ns about their j)owers oi 
voice and song,” s;i,ys Jei’don. Th(‘se 
species helong to the family Brarhi- 
pndidar, or short-legged thrushes, and 
the ti'ue hulbaU to the .sub-family 
J^yoiOKotifidc., e.fi. genera Ilyp.sijH'frs., 
Hemixns, Alniru>^, bV//c///cr, lxo.% Kda- 
((rtia, Rabiyiibi, JlrarJiijwdi il% (Jf()comj)s<iy 
Pyr/iotioius (P. piffiaetLs^ common Peiigal 
Bulbul ; hirmoiLoifu, couimou 

Madras Bulbul). Aiu^lher .sub-family, 
J*JiyLlor7iit}ii'/i(i(\ eoutaius various s|;^*cies 
which Jerdon calK grmi BiilhiiL. 

(A laily having a.dved the Lite Ijord 
Itohertson, a dudge of the (’<*urt of Se-^sion, 
“What .sort of animal is the. />ul/-b>d/ ” he 
rc‘plied, “ I suppose, Ma’a?n, it must he the 
mate of the coo-axi.'’' —3rd ser., A. «(• ij. 
V. 81.J 

1784 , — “We are literally lulled to sleep 
by Persian nightingales, and ce.i.se to wonder 
th.it the Bulbul, with a thou.sand tales, 
makes such a figure in Persian jioetry." 
Sir ir. ./(ue’.s', in Mftuolrs, kc., ii. 37. 

1813. —“The. bulbul or I’ersian nightin¬ 
gale. ... 1 never heard one that possessed 
the charming variety of the Knglish night¬ 
ingale . . . whether the Indian bulbul and 
that of Iran entirely correspond 1 have some 
doubts.’’ -AV>/7iov, OriuUal M(ino(rs. i. 50; 
(2nd od. i. 34). 

1848.- “‘It is one’s nature to .sing and 
the other’s to hoot,’ he said, laughing, ‘and 
with such a .sweet voice as you have your- 
.self, you must bedong to the Bulbul faction.” 

— Vanity Fair. ii. ch. wvii. 

BULGAR, BOLGAE, s. P. huUjhrtr. 
The general A.siatic name for w^hat 
Ave call ‘ Russia leather,’ from the fact 
that the region of manufacture and 
export was originally Bolghar on the 
Volga, a kingdom which stood for 


many centuries, and gave jdace to 
Kazan in tlu^ beginning of the 15tli 
reiitury. Tlie w^u-d Avas usual also 
among Anglo-Iiulians till tlie begin¬ 
ning of la.st century, and is .still in 
native Hindustani u.se. A native 
(mythical) account of tlie manufacture 
is given in Baden - Powell’s Punjab 
Handbook^ 1872, and this fanciful 
etymology : “as tlie scent is dt*rived 
from .soaking in the pits (^/wir), tlie 
leather is called Balghdr” (p. 124). 

1298.—“Tic bestows on each of those 
12,000 Ikirons . . . likewi.se a pair of boots 
of Borgal, curiously wrought with silver 
thread.” - Marcn Pohi, 2nd ed. i. 3S1. Sec 
al.so the note on this passage. 

c. 1333.—“I wore on my feet hoots (or 
stockings) of wool ; over these a pair of linen 
lined, and over all a thin pair of Bor^hftli, 
T.e. of horse-leather lined wdth wolf skin.” - 
I bn Ilatnta, ii. 145. 

[1611. -“Of your Biillgaxyaii hides there 
are brought hither some 150.”— Fo.ae) . 
L<ttrvs, iii 07.J 

1623. —Otfor of SheriflF Freeman and Mr. 
Coxe to furni.sh the (k>mpany with “Bul- 
gary red hides.”— (Uonrt Ml union, in Sal ns- 
h'oy, iii. 184. 

1624. — “ Purefy and Il.iyward, l''actors at 
Isjxihan to the K. 1. t’o., have bartered 
m<»rse-teeth and ‘ bulgars ’ for carpet'^.”— 
Ibai. \K ‘2t)8. 

1673. --“They carry also Bulgar-Hides, 
which they form into Tanks to bathe them¬ 
selves.”— Frifo/ , 398. 

e. 1680. -“Putting on a certain dress 
made of Bulgax leather, .stuffed with cot¬ 
ton.”— Soil' Mutaqlo 1 1n, iii. 387. 

1759. —Among ox})onses on account of 
the Nabob of Bengal’s visit to OalcutUi wc 
tiud: 

‘‘T«» 50 i),air of Bulger Hides at 13 per 
pair, Bs. 702 : 0 : t).” —Lony. 193. 

1786.—Among “ a very capiUil and choice 
;i.ssortinent of Europe goods” we find “Bul- 
gar Hides.”— Cal. (razotfo. .Inno 8, in Sotoii- 
Karr, i. 177. 

1811. “ Most of us furnished at least one 

of our .servants with a kind of bottle, holding 
nearly three quarts, made of bulghar . . . 
or Russia - leather.”—IF. Ousohfs Travels, 
i. ‘247. 

In Tibetan the word is bulhari. 

BULKUT, s. A large decked ferry¬ 
boat ; from Telug. balla, a botird. 
(U. P. Brown). 

BULLUMTEEB, s. Anglo St^poy 
dialect for ‘ Volunteer.’ This distinc¬ 
tive title Avas apjdied to certain regi¬ 
ments of the ola Bengal Army, whose 
terms of enlistment embraced service 
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beyond sea ; and in tin*- days of that 
army various ludicrous stories were 
eurrent in connection with the name. 

BUMBA, s. H. ha7)ib(i^ from Port. 
iomba, ‘a ])uinp.’ Haex (1631) gives: 

Bomha^ organum pneuniaticum (|Uo 
aqua haiiritur,” as a Malay word. 
This is incorrect, of course, as 
to the origin of tin*- word, but it 
shows its early adoption into an 
Eastern hinguage. The word is ap¬ 
plied at Ahinedabad to the water- 
towers, but tin's is modern ; [and so 
is tlie gtiueral application (>f the woi-d 
in N. India to a canal distributary]. 

1572.- 

Alija, disse o mostrc rijiimentc, 

Alija tudo !io mar, niio falte acordo 

Vao outros dar bomba, niio cossando ; 

A' bomba quo nos itnos alapando.’ ” 

(\iwo(>s, vi. 72. 

By Burton: 

‘ ‘ lloavo ! ’ roared the Master with a 
mighty roar, 

‘ Heave overboard your all, together’s 
the word ! 

Others go work the pumps, and wnth a 
will: 

The j)umps! and sharp, look sharp, before 
she fill ! ’ ” 

BUMMELO, s. A small fish, 
abounding oif all the coasts of India 
and the Archi])elago ; Harpodon 
nehereufi of Buch, Hamilton ; l-ln* 
specific- name being taken from the 
Bengali name nehnre. The tish is 
a great delicacy when fresh caught 
and fried. When dried it becomes 
the famous Bombay Duck (see DUCKS, 
BOMBAY), which is now imported into 
England. 

The origin of either name is obscure. 
Molesworth gives the word as Mahratti 
with the spelling homhlly or bombila 
(p. 595 a). Bummelo occurs in the 
Supp. (1727) to Bluteau’s Diet, in 
the Portuguese form hambulim, as 
“the name of a very savoury fisli 
in India.” The same word bambulim 
is also explained to mean ^humas 
pregds na saya a modki^ ‘ certain plaits 
in the hishionable ruff,’ but we know 
not if there is any connection between 
the two. The form Bombay Duck has 
an analogy to Digby Chicks which arci 
sold in the London shops, also a kind 
of dried fish, pilchards we believe, 
and the name may have originated 
in imitation of this or some similar i 


English name. [The Digby Chick is 
said to be a small herring cured in 
a peculiar manner at Digby, in Lincoln¬ 
shire : hut the Americans derive them 
from Digby in No\'a Scotia ; see 8 ser. 
N, tb Q. vii. 247.J 

In an old chart of Chittagong River 
(by B. Plaisted, 1764, published by 
A. Dalryni])le, 1785) we find a point 
called Bumbello Point, 

1673.—“Up the Bay u Milo lies Massi- 
goung, a great Fishing-Town, peculiarly 
notable for a Fish called Bumbelow, the 
Sustenance of the Poorer sort.”— Fryer, 67. 

1785. “My friend (lenoral Camj)bell, 
(hwernor of Madras, tells me that they 
make Speldings in the East Indies, par¬ 
ticularly at Bombay, where they call them 
Bumbaloes.” —Note by Bosweltin hiS Tour 
to the Hebrides, under August 18th, 1773. 

1810.—“The bumbelo is like a largo sand- 
eel ; it is dried in the sun, a,nd is usually 
eaten at breakfast with kedgeree.”— Mar Id 
(jhrafulm, 25. 

1813.-Forbes has bumbalo; Or. Mem., 
i. 53 ; [2nd c<l., i. 36j. 

1877. “Bummalow or UohH, the dried 
fish still called ‘Bombay OxicV.’"—liurton, 
Sind Jirivsltrd, i. 68, 

BUNCUS, BUNCO, s. An old wor<l 
for cheroot. A])p.irenl ly from the Ma¬ 
lay bungkii.% ‘a vvraj)per, bundle, thing 
wrapped.’ 

1711.—“Tobacco . . . for want of Pipes 
fhey smoke in Buncos, as on the CorovuliuleJ 
(.'oast. A Bunco is a little Tobacco wrapt 
up in the Leaf of a ''tree, about the Bigness 
of one’s little Finger, they light one End, 
and draw the Smoke thro’ the other . . , 
these arc curiously made up, and sold 20 or 
•30 in a bundle.” — Lockyer, 61. 

1726.— “ After a nuial, and on other occa¬ 
sions it is one of their greatest delights, both 
men and women, old and young, to eat 
Pinivxg (areca), and to smoke tobacco, which 
the women do with a Bongkos, or dry leaf 
rolled up, and the men with a Oorregori'i (a 
little can or flower pot) whereby they U>th 
manage to pass most of their time.”— 
Vahtitijji, V. Clwrom., 55. \Gorregorri is 
Malay guri-gnri, ‘ a small earthenware pot, 
also used for holding provisions ’ (Kfinkert). ) 

,, (In the retinue of Urandoes in 
Java): 

“One with a coconut shell mounted 
in gold or silver to hold their tobacco or 
bougkooses {i.e. tobacco in rolled leaves),” 
— ValerUijn, iv. 61. 

c. 1760. — “ The tobacco leaf, simply 
rolled up, in about a finger’s length, which 
they call a buncus, and is, 1 fancy, of the 
satme make as what the West Indians term 
a segar ; and of this the Gentoos chiefly 
make use.” — Oroae, i. 146. 
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BUND, s. Aliy art ill (dal embank¬ 
ment, a dam, dyke, or eauseway. H. 
hand. The root is liotli Skt. (bandh) 
and R, but the eommon word, used as 
it is without aspirate, seems to have 
'corne from the latter. The word is com¬ 
mon in Persia (e.g. set*. BEND AMEER). 
It is also naturalised in the Anglo- 
‘Chinese ports. It is there a])plied 
especially to tlie (oubaiiked (piay along 
the shore of t ln^ set tlements. In Hong 
Kong alone this is called (not bund, 
hut) praia (Port, ‘shore’ [s(-e PRAY A]), 
jiroliably adopted from Mac^ao. 

1810.—“The great bund or dyke.”— 
iry7///iw.w/i, V. M. ii. 1^70. 

1860.—“The natives have a tradition that 
the destruction of the bund was effected by 
a foreign enemy .”—'fi ihiimt’.'i (ycylon, li. 601. 

1875.— “. . . it is pleasant to see the 
tthincse . . . being propelled along the bund 
in their hand carts.”— Thanison’s Malacca, 
Ac., 408. 

]876.—“. . . so I to(jk a stroll on Tien- 
Tsin bund.”— (liH, Ihcfc of a olden Sand, 

i. 28. 

BUNDER, s. P. bandar, a landing- 
])lace or (piay ; a sea})ort; a harbour ; 
(and sometimes also a cu.stom-hou.se). 
The old Ital. scald, mod. sralo, is l,he 
neare,st etpiivale.ni in most, of the 
senses that occurs to us. We have 
(c, 15G5) the Mlr-haudar, or Port I 
Master, in Sind {Elliot, i. 277) [c-f. ' 
Shabunder]. The Portuguese often 
wrote the word bandel. Bunder is 
in S. India the ])o])ular native name 
of Masulipatam, or Mncbli-lxmdar. 

c. 1344.—“The profit of the treasnry, 
which they call bandar, ('onsist,‘^ in the 
right of buying ;i certain portion of ;ill sort'; 
of cargo at a fixed price, whether the goods 
be only worth that or mort; ; and this is 
called the /MU'of the Bandar."—Itoi Batata. 
iv. 120. 

c. 1346. —“So we lauded at the bandar, 
which is a large collection of houses on the 
sea-.shore,”— Und. 228. 

1,552. --“('oga-atar sent word to Affcmzo 
dAlbtMtuenpie that on the coa.st ()f the 
main laud opposite, at a port which is called 
Bandar Angon . . . were arrived two am¬ 
bassadors of the King of Shiraz.”—/l(wms-, 
II. ii. 4. 

[1616.—“ Besides the danger in intercept¬ 
ing our boats to and from the shore, Ac., 
their tiring from the Banda would be with 
much difficulty.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 328.j 

1673.__“We fortify our Hoiwes, have 
Bunders or Docks for our Vessels, to which 
belong Yards for Seamen, Soldiers, and 
Stores.”— Fryer, 115. 


1809, “On the new bunder or pier.” - 
Maria Uraluim, 11 . 

11847, 1860. — See (piotatioris under 

APOLLO BUNDER.] 

BUNDER-BOAT, «. A boat in use 

oil the P)oml)ay and INladras coast for 
communicating with shi]>s at anclior, 
and also niiicli cnqdoytMl bv olliccrs of 
tlic civil demrtnicnts (Salt, Ac.) in 
I going up ana down tlu^. coast. It is 
I rigged as Bp. Hcbcr describes, with a 
I cabin amid.shi])s, 

j 182.5, “We cro.ssed over . . . in a stout 
[ bo.it called here a bundur boat. 1 suppose 
j from ^bandar' a harbour, with two masts, 
and two lateen sails. . . ."—llchcr, ii. 121, 
ed. 1844. 

BUNDOBUST, s. V.-W.-hand-o 
hast, lit. ‘lying and binding.’ Aii> 
systcmi or m/)dc of regulation ; dis- 
cij>]iue ; a rcv'eiiue selXlemeiit. 

(1768. -“]\Ir. liumholfl advises ns , . . 
he pro})oses making a tour through that 
Iirovince . . . and to settle the Bandobust 
for the eii'-uing year.” -Letter to the Court of 
iPircctor.'i, in \'crclst, Vino of Bengal, App. 

77 .] 

c. 1843.—“There must be fxihiit achch'hd 
handohasi {i.e. very good order or discip¬ 
line) in yc»ur country,” .said an .'iged 
I Kluinsaina (in Hindustani) to one of the 
[ ]>resent writers. “ When I have gone to the 
Sandheads to meet a joung gentleman from 
Bildyat, if I g.'ivo him a ctip of tea, Hdnhl 
fdnl't.' said he. 'thret^ months afterwards 
this was all changed ; bad language, violence, 
no more tdnh/." 

1880. -“Tlujrc is nut a more fearful 
wild fowl than your travelling M.P. This 
unhappy creature, whose mind is a jierfcct 
blank regarding FanjdOri and Bando- 
j bast. . . Baba, 181. 

BUNDOOK, s. H. bandrd-, from 
Af. batahd'. 'riie (‘ommou H. term 
tor a juusketor mat chlock. The bistory 
of the word is very curious. Bundai, 
pi. bunadih, was a name applied by the 
Arabs to filberts (as some allege) be- 
cau.se they came from Youia^. (Banadik, 
comp. Geniiaii Veneduj). Tin* name 
was transferred to the luit-like pellets 
.shot from cross-liow.s, and (hence the 
cro.ss-b(>ws or arhlasts were called 
bandui:, ellijitically for fans al-b., 

‘ jiellet-how.’ From cross-)>ows the 
name was transferred again to tire- 
arms, as in the jiarallel case of arque¬ 
bus. [Al-Baudukani, ‘ the man of the 
pellet-i)ow,’ was one of the names by 
which the Caliph Haruii-al-Rashid 
was known, and Al Zahir Baybars 
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al-Bandukdrni, the fourtli Baliarite 
Soldan (a.d. 1260-77) was so entitled 
])ecaiise he had l)e(‘ii sla\'e to a Banduk- 
diir, or Master of Ai tille-rv {Bnrtmi, 
Ar. Night.% xii. .*18),] 

( [1875.—Bandtlqis, or orderlies of tlie 
Maharuja, carrying long guns in a loose red 
cloth cover.”— l)reii\ Jia/nnoo and Kashmii, 

74.1 

BUNGALOW, s. H. and Malir. 
htwgld. The most usual class of lioust* 
occupied by Europeans in th<' inUuior 
of India ; being on one story, and 
< overed I'y a pyramidal roof, which 
in the mu-mal bungalow is of thatch, 
but may bt' of t ih‘s witbout im]>aii ing 
its title to b(‘ called a huvgaloir. Most, 
of the hous(\s of othcers in Indian can¬ 
tonments are of this charaiter. In 
reference' to the style of the house, 
huvgalow is sometimes em|)loved in 
contradistimtion to the (usually more 
preterit ions) jmchi haunt’; by which] 
latter term is implied a masonry house 
wit,h a terraced roof. A bioigaloir may 
also be a small building of the ty]»e 
which we have desciilx'd, but of 
temporary material, in a garden, on a 
terraced roof for sleejiing in, «S:c., kr. 
Th(^ word has also been adojded by 
th(' French in the East, and by 
Europeans gem'rally in Ccwlon, (dhimi. 
.lajian, and the coast of Africa. 

Wilson wi’ites the word hdnghh 
giving it, as a BerigrdT word, and as 
probaldy (huivtal from Bavga^ Bengal. 
This is fundamentally the etymology 
mentioned by B}). ITeber in \\\n< JouriutJ 
(see below), and that etymology is cor¬ 
roborated by our first (plot,at ion, from 
a native histori;in, as V(‘ll :is by that 
from F. Buchanan. It is to be n‘- 
mendjered tliat in Hindustan j)ro])er 
the adjecti\e ‘of or belonging to 
Bengal’ is constantly pronoun<*ed as 
hniigdld or hmujld. Thus one of the 
eras used in E. India is distinguished 
as the Bangld era. The jirobability is 
that, when Eiiropi'ans b('gan to build 
houses of this cliaracter in Behar and 
Hpjier India, thcvse were called Bangld 
or ‘ Bengal-fashion ’ bouses ; that t he 
name was adoiited by tlu' Euro}>eans 
themselves ami their followers, and so 
was brought ba(;k to Bengal itsidf, as 
well as carried to other jiaits of India. 
[“Ill Bengal, and notably in thi' 
districts near Calcutta, native houses 
to this day are divided into afh-r.hala, 
chau-chala, and Banyala^ or eight- 


roofed, four-roofed, and Bengali, or 
common huts. The first term does 
not imply that the house has eight 
covering.^ but that the roof has four 
distinct, sidics with four more projec¬ 
tions, .so as to cov(*r a Aeramlah all 
round the house, which iss((uare. The 
Bangahty or Bengali Imust', or bungalow 
has a slo])ing roof on two sides and two 
gable ends. Doubtless the term was 
taken up by the fir.st .settlers in Bengal 
from the native style of edifice, was 
materially imjnoved, and was tlience 
carried to other ])arts of India. It is 
not ma*e.ssary to a.ssiime that the first 
bungaiows were erected in Behar.” 
{Sidurdag 7o/’., J7th A[)ril 1886, in a 
re\ iew of llu' first, (*(1. (»f this book).] 

A.H. 1011 A.D. ‘‘ lintler th(^ rule of 

the Hengiilis {d((r<did-<-Jh(itgd/lt/<l‘n) a party 
of Frank merchants, who .an; inhahitants of 
SuTultp, came trading to Satgiinw. One ko.s 
al*ovc that place they (»ccnj»ied .sonic ground 
on the hanks of tlie c.stiiary. Under the 
)>rctcnce tliat a laiilfling wa.s ncccs.sary for 
their transactions in buying and selling, they 
erected several hiaisesin the Ben^^ali style.” 
-lUuhhiihiidnia^ in Klfiot, vii. 81. 

c. 1680. In the tracing of an old Dutch 
chart in the India Office, which may be 
assigned to about, tins date, as it has no 
indication (»f ('.ileiitta, we tind at Ihjogly : 

Oiigli . . . Jhdiantz) Log if . . . Bangelaer 
of Sjufl/iifgsf’ “Boogly . . . Dutch 

Factor} . . . Bungalow, or Fleasure-house.” 

1711. • “ Mr. Ihrring^ thp /tVot.v, hirficliunn 
tor />nii(fi)ifl of iStiipy. dufi,) flo’ Jiivrr of 
'llughh-fi. 

“From (LfU (hit all along Xha Jiughhii 
Shore until below tlu' Nf'ir Chavei/ almost 
as far as the /Jnfc/i Buagelow lies a Sand. 

. . - Thornton. Th< Enf^hsh f*ilot. Pt. III. 

p. 5J. 

1711. Am'/// Bungelo or ffodds BaJi' 

galla River lies in this React) (d’anna) on 
the Larf)oard .side. . — Hud. 56.' The place 

in the chart is Nfdds Bengalla, and seems 
to have been near the pre.sent Akra on the 
Hoogly. 

1747.—“Nabofi’h (lamp near the Hedge 
of the Bounds, building a Bangallaa, raising 
Miidd Walls round the Camp, making (iun 
Uarruiges, kc. . . . (Pagodas) 55 : 10 ; 73.” 

.lev/, of FjXtraordinari/ (Viargr.s , . . darm- 
nrv, at, Fori fit. David., Mfi. Rrrordn in India 
(tfic,. 

1758 -“i wa.s talking w'itil rny friends in 
Dr. Fullerton’s bangla when nows came of 
Ram Narain’.s ftcing defeated .”—firir Muta- 
tfhxiln, n, 103. 

1780. - “To be Sold (jr Let, A Commodi¬ 
ous Bungalo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the Road leading from the Hospital to 
the Burying (.iroun(i, and directly opposite 
to the Avenue in front of Sir Elijah Tmpey’s 
Ifouse. . . .”— Tla- India (iazHlr, Dec. 23. 
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1781-83.—“Bungelowfl are buildings in 
India, generally raised on a base of brick, 
one, two, or three feet from the ground,rand 
consist of only one story : the plan of them 
usually is a large roonj in the center for an 
eating and sitting room, and rooms at each 
corner for sleeping ; the whole is covered 
with one gtmenil thatch, wliich come.s low 
to each side ; the s})aces between the angle 
rooms are I'iniiiiirrs or open ]K)rticoes . . . 
sometimes the center I'imvdns at each end 
are converted into r(»oms. ” Tntrtds, 


146. 

1784.—“ To be let at Chinsurah . . . That 
large and commodious House. . . . Thcout 
buildings are—a warehouse and two large 


hoUle-connuhs, 6 store-rooms, a cook-room, 
and a garden, with a bungalow near the 
house.”— (yCil. iiazettp, in Seton-Karr^ i. 40. 

1787. -“At Ikirrackpore many of the 
Bungalows much damaged, tliough none 
entirely destroyed.”]». 213. 

1793. — “ . . . the bungalo, or Summer 
house. . . I>iroin, 211. 

,, “ For Sale, a Bungalo situated 

bcjtw'eeu the two Tombstones, in the Island 
of Houlaba.”— Bnniha)i (Umrifr, dan. 12. 

1794. - “I’ho candid eritic will not how¬ 
ever expect the parched plains (d India, 
or bungaloes in the' land-winds, will hardly 
tempt tlio Aonian mauls wont to disport on 
the banks of 'I’lber and Thames. , . ,”~ 
Ilxf/h Boi/d, 170. 

1809.- -“We came to a small bungalo or 
garden-house, at the })()int of the hill, from 
which there is, I think, the tiiie.st view 1 
ever saw,” - Afana (iraluim, 10. 

e. 1810.— "'riie style of private editicc'' 
that is proficr and peculiar to liengal con¬ 
sists of a lint with a pent roof constructed 
of two sloping sides which meet in a ridge 
forming the .segment of a circle. , . . Tins 
kind of hut, it is .said, from being }>eculiai 
to Bengal, is called by t he natives Banggolo. 
a name wdiieh has been .somewhat altered 
by Kuropeans, and a})j)lied by them to .all 
their buildings in the cottage .style, althongb 
none of them have the proper shape, and 
many of them are excellent iirick houses.” 
— BuchcDian's Diiuiaevart’ (in Baxfrni India, 
ii. 922). 

1817. — “ d’he Vorn-hangafti is made like 
two thatched houses or bangalas, phuasi 
side by .side. , . . These toni{>los are dedi¬ 
cated to ditt'eront god.s, but are not now 
frequently seen in liengal.”— Ward’s Hin¬ 
doos, Bk. TI. eh. i. 

c. 1818. —“As .soon as the sun is down 
we will go over to the Captain’s bungalow.” 
—Airs Shn-wood, Stories, &c., cd. 1873, p. 1. 
The original editions of this book contain 
an engraving of “The Capbiin’s Bungalow 
at CawnjM>re ” (c. 1811-12), which .shows 
that no material change has occurred in 
the character of such dwellings down to the 
present time. 

1824. —“The house itself of BarrackjKire 
. . . barely accommodates Lord Amherst’s 
own family; and his aide.s-de-carnp and 
visitors sleep in Imngalows built at some 


little distance from it in the Park. BlUlga- 
low, a corruption of Bengalee, is the general 
name in this country for any structure iu 
the cottage style, and only of one Hoor. 
Some of the.se are spacious and comfortable 
dw'elling.s. , . — Ifeher, ed. 1844, i, 33. 

1872.—“ L’eiiqila,cement »lu bungalou 
avait ^te choisi avee iin .soin tout parti- 
culier.” Rer. drs J>eu.‘ Movdes, tom., 
xcviii. 930. 

1877).—“’I'he little groups of officers di.s- 
persed to their rcspectivt' bungalows to 
dre.s.s and break fastT’/ei Dilemma, ch. i. 

[In Oudli llie iianic was specially 
applied lo Fv/.aliad. 

[18r)8. —“ Fyz/ibad . . . was b)unded by 
the first rulers (T the reigning family, and 
called for some time Bungalow, from a 
bungalow whieli they built on the verge of 
the. stream.”— Slennan, donnooj through the 
Kingdom o/Undh, i. 137. | 

BUNGALOW, DAWK , s. A n st- 

bouse for the accoiinnodation of travel¬ 
lers, fonnei-ly inaint-aiiied (and .still lo 
a reduced i-xteiit) by tlie jiaternal care 
I of the (lovernnieiit of India. The 
: materiel of the acconiinodation was 
I liiinilile enough, but comprised the 
! things essential for the weary traveller 
—shelter, a bed and t.ib]e, a bath¬ 
room, ami a .ser\ant furnishing food 
at a very moderate cost,. (_)n ])rincipal 
lines of thoi'onghlare tbe.se linngalows 
were at a distance of 10 to 15 miles 
a]»art, so tliat it was possible for a 
! travellfT to niuke bis journey by 
I inarches without can } ing a tent. On 
I some le.ss freipienti^d roads t,hev were 
! 40 or 50 miles apart, adapted lo a 
j night’s run in a palaiikin. 

185:).— 'Dak-bungalows have been do- 
.senbed by suine t>rienlHl travellers as the 
‘ Inns of India.’ Playful satirists ! ”—0a^-- 
jield, ii, 17. 

1866,—“The Dawk Bungalow; or, Is 
his Appointment Pucka''”—By (I. (t. 

Trei'ehfon, in Fraset's Maqazine, vol. 73, 
p. 215', 

1878. --“1 am inclined to think the value 
of life to a dak bungalow fowl must be 
very trilling .”—In my Indian (Harden, 11. 

BUNGY, s. H. hhamjl. The name 
of a low caste, haliit ually employed as 
sweepers, and in the lowest menial 
oltices, the man being a bouse sweeper 
and dog-boy, [his wife an AyaJl]. 
Its members are found tbrongbout 
Nortlieni and Western India, and 
every European bousebold lias a 
servant of this class. The colloquial 
applictition of the term hun^y to sueli 
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servants is however peculiar to Bombay, 
[but the word is coiimionly used in 
the N.W.P. but always with a 
contemptuous significance]. In the 
Bengal Pry. h(*, is generally called 
Mentax (q.v.), and by })oliter natives 
Halalkhor (see HALALCORE), &c. In 
Madras toti (see TOTY) is the usual 
word; [in W. India JJher or l)hed\ 
Wilson suggests that the caste name 
may be derived from BANG), 

ana this is possible enough, as the 
class is genei’ally given to strong drink 
and intoxicating drugs. 

1826.— “The Kalpa or Skinner, and the 
Bunghee, or Sweej)er, are yet one stej) 
below the Lit. *SV>r. BrnnUty, 

ill. 362. 

BUNOW, s. and v. H. bandOy used 
in the sense of ‘pi'eparation, fabri«i- 
tion,’ &(•,, but pro])erly the imperative 
of banana., ‘to make, prepare, fabricate.’ 
The Anglo-Indian worn is ajiplied to 
anything fictitious or factitious, ‘a 
cram, a shave, a sham ’ ; or, as a verb, 
to the manufacture of the like. The 
following lines iiave been found among 
old i»apers belonging to an officer who 
was at the Oourt of the NawTib Sa’adat 
’AH at Lucknow, at the beginning of 
tlie last century 

“ Young (irant and Ford the other day 
Would fain have had some S|K)rt, 

But Hound nor Beagle none had they, 

Nor aught of Canine sort. 

A luckless P(vrry * carnc most pat 
When Ford—‘weVc Dogs enow ! 

Here Maitr*’-- Katrn unr JJoom, ko Kant 
Jid<i ! 3‘crricr bunnow ! ’ f 
“ So Saadut with the like design 
(T mean, to form a Pack) 

To * * * ^ * t gave a Feather fine 
And Red (Joat to his Back ; 

A Persian Sword to clog his .side, 

And Boots Hussar .snb-vi/ah,X 
Then eyed hi.s Handiwork with Pride, 
Oying A/eryV?-wy?/ bunnayah ! ! !”§ 
“Appointed to be said or sung in all 
Mosques, Mutts, Tuckeahs, or Eedgahs 
within the Reserved Dominions.” jj 

1853.—“You will see within a week if 

* l.€. Panah dog. 

t “ Mehtar! cut his c^ars and tail, quick; fabri¬ 
cate a Temcr ! ” I 

t All new. 

§ “ Sec, 1 have fabricated a Major!" 

II The writer of these lines is believed to have 
been Captain Robert Skirviug, of Croys, Galloway, 
a brother of Archifiald Skirving, a Scotch artist of 
repute, and the son of Archibald Skirving, of East 
Ijothian, the author of a once famous ballad on 
the battle of Preston pans. Captain Skirving 
served in the Bengal army from about 1780 to 
1806, and died about 1840. 


this i« anything more than a banau.”— 
Oaktield, ii. 58. 

[1870. We shall he satisfied with choos¬ 
ing for illustration, out of many, one kind 
of benowedorpreiiared evidence.”- Chevers^ 
Med. JvrispiuL, 86.J 

BURDWAN, n.p. A town 67 m. 
N,W. of (Calcutta — BardiudUy but in 
its original Skt. form Vardhamdnay 
‘thriving, prosjierous,’ a name which 
we find in Ptolemy (Bardamana), 
though in another part of India. 
Some closer approximation to tlie 
ancient form must liave been current 
till the iniddh* of 18tb century, for 
Hoi well, writing in 1766, speaks of 
“ Burdwan, the juincipal town of 
Burd()maa7t” {Hid. Event &c., 1. 112 ; 
see also 122, 125). 

BURGHBR. This word has three 
distinct applications. 

a. s. This is only used in Ceylon. 
It is the Dutch word burger, ‘citizen.’ 
The Dutch admitted people of mixt 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these people ware, distinguished by 
this name from pure native.s. The 
word now indicates any persons who 
claim to be of partly European descent, 
and is used in the same sense as ‘ half- 
caste^ 'Eurasian^ in India Proper. 
[In its higher sense it is still used by 
the Boers of the Transvaal.] 

1807.— “The greater part of them were 
admitted by the Dutch to all the privileges 
of citizens under the denornimition of 
BurgherB.”~6'on/trto-, /Msc. ofCVylon.. 

1877.—“ About 60 years ago the Burgbers 
of Ceylon occupied a position similar to that 
of the Eunt.sians of India lit the present 
moment .”—CtUctUta lieirteic, cxvii. 180-1. 

b. n.p People of the Nilgheny 
Hills, properly Badagas, or ‘North¬ 
erners.’—See under BADEGA. 

C. s. A rafter, H. bargd. 

BURKUNDAUZE, s. An armed 

retainer; an armed })oliceman, or 
other armed unmounted employe of a 
civil department; from Ar.-P. bajrk- 
anddz, ‘lightning-darter,’ a word of 
the sjime class as jdn-bdz, &c. [Also 
see BUXERRY.] 

1726.—“2000 men on foot, called Bir- 
C&ndes, and 2000 pioneers to make the 
road, called Bieldars (see BILDAR).”— 
VedenUju, iv. Suratte, 276. 

1793.—“ Capt. Welsh has suoceeded in 
driving the Bengal Berkendosses out of 
Assam.”— Cornwallis, ii. 207. 
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1794.—“Notice is hereby given that per¬ 
sons desirous of sending escorts of bur- 
kundazes or other armed men, with 
merchandise, are to apply for pass|x)rts.”— 
In Seton-Kan', ii. 139. 

[1832.--“The whole line of march is 
guarded in each procession by burkhand- 
hars (matchlock men), who fire sin^y, at 
intervals, on the way .”—Mrs Meer Na,'tsa)i 
Jli, i. 87.] 

BURMA, BURMAH (av ith BUR¬ 
MESE, &c.) n.p. The name hv which 
we designate the ancient kingdom and 
nation occupying the centraf ha.sin of 
the Ira wadi Eiver. “British Burma” 
is constituted of tlie ])rovinces con- 
([iiered from that kingdom in the 
two wars of 1824-26 and 1852-53, viz. 
(in the first) Arakan, Martaban, Tenas- 
serim, and (in the second) Pegu. 
[Upper Burma and the Shan Stote.s 
were annexed after the third war of 
1885.] 

The name is taken from Mran-ma, 
the national name of the Burmese 
j)eop]e, which tliey tlieniselvesgenerally 
pronounce Bam-Trul, unless when speak¬ 
ing formally and tunphatically. Sir 
Arthur Phayre consioers that tliis 

name was in all probability adopted 
by the Mongoloid tribes of the Upper 
Irawadi, on their conversion to Buddh¬ 
ism by missionaries from (langetic 
India, and is identical with that 

(Brdm-md) by which the first and 
holy inhabitants of the world are 
styled in the (Pali) Buddhist Scrij)- 
tures. Brahma-dmt was the term 

applied to the country by a Singhalese 
monk returning thence to Ceylon, in 
conversiition with one of the present 
writers. It is liowever the view 

of Bp. Bigandet and of Prof, Porch- 
hammer, supported by considerable 
arguments, that Mran, Myan, or Myen 
was the original name of the Burmese 
people, and is traceable in the names 
given to them by their neighbours ; 
e.g. by Chinese Mien (and in Marco 
Polo) ; by Kakhyens, Myen or Mren; 
by Shans, Man; by Sgaw Karens, 
Payoj by Pgaw Karens, Raydn; by 
Paloungs, Pardn, &c.* Prof. F. con¬ 
siders that Mran-wd (with this hono¬ 
rific .suffix) does not date beyond the 
I4th century. [In J. R A. Soc. (1894, 
}). 152 seqq.), Mr. St John suggests 
that the word Myamnia is derived 

* Porchhamraer argues further that the original 
name was Ran or Yan, with m’, mu, or pa as a pro¬ 
nominal accent. 


from, myan, ‘swift,’ and via, ‘strong,’ 
and was t^iken as a soubriquet by the 
people at some early date, ])eihaps in 
the time of Anawrahta, a.d. 1150.] 

1,516.—“Having pas.sed the Kingdom of 
Beiigale, along the coast which turns to the 
South, there i.s another Kingdf)ni of Gentiles, 
called Berma. . . . They frequently are at 
war with the King of Peigu. We have no 
further information re.specting this country, 
because it ha.s no shipping." lia/husa, 181. 

[ ,, “Verma." See fjuotation under 
ARAKAN. 

[1538.—“But the war lasted ou and the 
Bramils took all the kingdom.”—C'ormq 
iii. 8,51.] 

1,543. — “ And folk coming to know of the 
.secrecy with which the force wa.s being 
despatched, a great desire took possession 
of all to know w’hithor the Governor in¬ 
tended to send so large an armament, 
there being no Rumi.s to go after, and 
nothing being known of any other cause 
why ships should be despatched in secret 
at such a time. 80 some gentlcmet) spoke 
<»f it to the Governor, and much importuned 
him to tell them whither they were going, 
and the Governor, all the more bent on 
concoalmout of his intentions, told them that 
the expedition was going to Pegu to fight 
with the Bramas who had taken that 
Kingdom.”— Jfud. iv. 298. 

c. 1,54,5.— “ Jloir the King o/'Brama rnider- 
tuok the conquest of this kingdom of SiHo 
(Siam), and of ,rhut hufipened till his arrirol 
(it th^ City of OduX." — F. M. Pmto (orig.) 
cap. 185. 

[155,3.— “Brema.” See quotation under 

JANGOMAY.] 

1606.- “ Although one’s whole life were 
wjusted in describing the superstitions of 
these Gentiles—the Pegus and the Bramas 
—one could not have done with the half, 
therefore I only treat of sonjo, in passing, 
as T am now about tf) do.”— Couto, viii. 
cap. xii. 

[1639.—“His (King ()f Pegu’s) Guard 
consists of a groat number of 8 ouldiers, 
with them called Brahmans, is ke})t at 
the second Port.”— Mandcislv, Travels, E. T. 
ii. 118.] 

1680.— “Articles of Commerce to bo 
proiMKsed to the King of Baima and Pegu, 
in behalfe of the Engli.sh Nation for the 
settling of a Trade in those countrys.”— 
Ft. (jlem. Cims., in Fates and Exls,, iii. 7. 

1727 . —“The Dominions of Barma are at 
present very large, reaching from Moravi 
near Tanxuxrin, to the Province of Yunan 
in China." — A. Hamilton, ii. 41. 

1759.—“ The Biiraghmahs are much more 
numerous than the Pegueae and more ad¬ 
dicted to commerce; even in Pegu their 
numbers are 100 to 1.”—Ixstter in Dalrymph, 
O. R., i. 99. The writer appears desirous 
to convey by his unusual sj^elling some 
accurate reproduction of the name as he 
had heard it. His testimony as to the 
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predominance of Burmese in Pegu, at that 
date even, is remarkable. 

[1763. — ‘ ‘ Burmah. ” See (]uotation under 

MUNNEEPORE. 

[1767.—“ Buraghmagh.” See quotation 
under SONAPARANTA. 

[1782. — “ Bahmans. ” Sec quotation under 

GAUTAMA.] 

1793.— '‘Burmah borders on F’egu to the 
north, and ocoujaes l)()th bank.s t)f the river 
as far a.s the frontiers of (!hiria .”—RennelFs 
Memoir^ 297. 

[1795.— “Birman.” See quotation under 

SHAN. 

[c. 1819.—“ In fact in their own language, 
their name is not Burmese, which we have 
borrowed from tlie Portuguese, but 
Biamma. ”— Sangemuino^ 36. ] 

BUBRA-BEEBEE, s. H. haU hlbf, 

‘ (Jrande dame.’ This is a kind of 
slang word applied in Anglo-Indian 
society to the lady who claims pre¬ 
cedence at a party. [Nowadays Ban 
Mem is the term ap])lied to the chief 
lady in a Station.] 

1807.—“At table I have hitherto been 
allowed but one dish, namely the Burro 
Bebee, or lady of the highest rank.”— 
I^ord Miyito rii India, 29. 

1848. —“The ladie.s carry their burrah- 
bibiship into the steamers when they go 
to England. , . . My friend endeavoured in 
vain to persuade them that whatever their 
social importiinco in the ‘(’ity of Palaces,’ 
they would be but small folk in London.” 
— Choir Choir, by VisroKntrss Falkland, i. 92. 

[BURRA DIN, s. H. hard-din. A 
‘great day,’ tlie term applied by natives 
to a great festival of Europeans, par¬ 
ticularly to Chri.stnias Day. 

[1880. —“This being the Burra Din, or 
great day, the fact of an animal being .shot 
was inter})reted by the men as a favourable 
augury.”— JkiU, Junglr Life, 279.] 

BURRA-KHANA, s. H. hard 
khdna, ‘big dinner’; a term of the 
siiiiie character as the two last, applied 
to a vast and solemn eiiteTtaininent. 

[1880. —“To go out to a burra khana, 
or big dinner, which is succeeded in the 
same or some other house by a larger 
evening party.”— Wiho7i, Abode of iSnou^, 
61.] 

BURBA SAHIB. H. hard, ‘ great '; 
‘the great Sdhih (or Master),’ a term 
constantly occurring, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
the elder brother, in a station to in¬ 
dicate the Collector, Commissioner, 
or whatever officer may be the recog¬ 
nised head of the society, or in a dejiart- j 


ment to designate the head of that 
department, local or remote. 

[1889.—“At any rate a few of the great 
lords and ladies (Burra Sahib and Burra 
Mem Sahib) did speak to me without being 
driven to it."— Ladi/ Ihiffm'ui, 34.J 

BURBAMPOOTER, n.]). Properly 
(Skt.) Brahmaputra (‘the son of 
llrahma’), the great river Brahmputr of 
which Asaam is the valley. Rising witli- 
in 100 miles of the source of the Canges, 
these rivers, after being separated by 
17 degrees of longitude, join before 
entering the sea. Tliei e is no distinct 
recognition of this great river by tin* 
ancients, luit tlie Diardaues or Oidamts, 
of Curtins and Strabo, described as a 
large river in the remoter jiarts of 
India, abounding in dolphins and 
crocodiles, jirobably represents this 
river under one of its Skt. names, 
Hlddini. 

1.5.52.—Barro.s doc.s not mention the name 
before u.s, but the Brahmaputra seems to be 
the river of Caor, whii-h trava'r.sing the 
kingdom .so called (Gour) and that of 
Comotay, and that of Ciroh (see SILHET). 
issuo.s above Chatigdo (see CHITTA(K)NG), 
in that notable arm of the (langes which 
passes through the island of Sornagam. 

c. 1590.- “There is another very large 
river call( 5 d Berhumputter, which runs from 
Khatai to C^oach (see COOCH BEHAR) and 
from thence through Bazcudiah to the .sea. ' 
—Aijeen Akhirrii ((lladwin) ed. 1800, ii. 6 ; 
|od. Jarrett, ii. 121 ]. 

1726.—“Out of the same mountains we 
.see ... a great river flowing which . . . 
divides into two branches, whereof the 
eiusterly one on account of its size is called 
the Great Bairempooter. v. 

1753.—“Un pen au-de.s.sous do Daka, le 
Gauge est joint par une ^rosse riviere, qui 
sort de la frontiere du Tibet. Tjc nom de 
Bramanpoutre qu’on lui trouve dan.s quel- 
ques cartes est nne corruption de celiii de 
Brahmaputren, (pii dans le langage du 
pays signifie tmant son origine de Braluna.” 
— D'AnviHe, Edaircissrinrns, 62. 

1767.—“Just before the Ganges falls into 
ye Bay of Bengali, it receives the Baram- 
putrey or A.s.sam River. The Assam River 
is larger thnn the Ganges . . , it is a perfect 
Sea of fresh Water after the Junction of the 
two Rivers, ...” -MS. Letter of James 
Rennell, d. 10th March. 

1793.—“. . . till the year 1765, the Bur 
raz^OOter, as a capital river, was unknown 
in Eairope. On tracing this river in 1765, 

I was no less .surprised at finding it rather 
larger than the Ganges, than at its course 
previous to its entering Bengal. . . . I could 
no longer doubt that the Burrampooter 
and Sanpoo were one and the .same river.” 
— Renndl, Memoir, 3rd ed. 356. 
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BUBBELy s. H. blianil; Ovis na- 
huray Hodgson. The blue wild sheep 
of tlie Himalaya. [^Blanfordy Mamyri. 
499, with illustration.] 

BUBSAUTEE, s. H. harsatly from 
harsdty ‘ the llairi.s.’ 

a. The word properly is ap])lied to 
a disease to whicdi horses are liable in 
the rains, j)nstular eruptions brtifiking 
out on the head and fore parts of the 
body. 

(18‘2S. - “That very extraordinary disease, 
tlie bursattee.” — Or. Sport. Alag.^ reprint, 
I87i3, i. 125. 

[1832.— “Horses are subject to an in¬ 
fectious disease, which generally makes its 
apy>earance in the rainy season, and there¬ 
fore called burrhsaatie.” —Mrs Me,pr Hasson 

//, ii. 27.] 

b. Hut the word is also aj)plied to a 
\\aterj)roof cloak, or the likt*. (See 

BRANDY COORTEE.) 

1880.—“The scenery has now been 
arranged for the second }>art of the Simla 
season . . . and the ap})roj)riate costume 
for both sexes is the decorous bUTSatti.”-— j 
Pioneer Mail^ July 8. | 

BUS, adv. P-H. has.^ ‘enough.’ 
Used commonly as a kind of inter- 
jeeJion: ‘Enough! Stop! Ohr jam satis! 
BastUy hastn!^ Few Hindustani words { 
stick closer by the returned Anglo- j 
Indian. The Italian expression, though 
of obscure etynu)logy, can hardly have 
any connection with has. But in use 
it always feels like a mere expansion 
of it ! 

1853. — “‘And if you pii.ss,’say my dear 
good-natured friends, ‘you may get an 
appointment. Bus ! (you see my Hindo- 
stiinoe knowledge already carries me the 
length of that emphatic monosyllable). 

. . —OakjUildy 2nd ed, i. 42. 

BUSHIBE, n.p. The j)rincipal 
modern Persian setij)ort on the Persian 
Gulf ; properly Abushahr. 

1727.— “Bowchier i.s also a Maritim 
Town. ... It stands on an Island, and has 
a pretty good Trade.” — A. Hamilton, i. 90. 

BUSTEE, 8. An inhabited quarter, 
a village. H. hastly from Skt. vas — 

‘ dwell.^ Many years ago a native in 
Upper India said to a European assis¬ 
tant in the Canal Department : “You 
Feringis talk much of your country 
and its power, but we know that the 
whole 01 you come from five villages ” 
(pdneh basti). The word is applied 


in Calcutta to the .separate groups of 
huts in the humbler native quarters, 
the sanitary state of which has often 
been held iq) to reprobation. 

[1889.—“ There is a dreary bustee in the 
neighlxmrhood which is said to make the 
most of any cholera that may be going.”— 
Ii. Kipling, Cit)j of Dreadful Night, 54. J 

BUTLEB, s. In tin* Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies this is the title 
usually applied to the head-.servant of 
any English or (piasi-English house¬ 
hold. He generally make.s the daily 
market, lias charge of rlomestic stores, 
and superintends the table. As hjs 
profession is one whic h affords a large 
.scojie for feathering a nest at the ex¬ 
pense of a foreign master, it is often 
followed at Madras by men of com¬ 
paratively good caste. (See CON- 
SUMAH.) 

1616. —“Yosky the butler, being sick, 
a.skod lycense to goe to his how.se to take 
phisick.” — Cod'S, i. 135. 

1689.—“. . . the Butlers are enjoin’d to 
take an account of the Place each Night, 
before they dej)art home, tluit they (the 
l*eons) might be examin’d before they stir, 
if ought bo wanting.”— Orington, 393. 

1782. — “Wanted a Person to act as 
Steward or Butler in a (Jentleman's House, 
he must nndn'stand J lot/'dressing.' --Indu( 
Gazette, March 2. 

1789. — “No person coTi'-idt'r^- him.'>'clf as 
comfortably accommodated wuliuut enter 
taining a Duha.sh at 4 pagodas per month, 
a Butler at 3, a Peon at 2, a Cook at 3, a 
(V)mpradore at 2, and kitchen boy at 1 
pagoda.”— Munrv's Narrative of Operations, 
p. 27. 

1873.—“Glancing round, my eye fell on 
the pantry dejiartrnent . . . and the butler 
trimming the reading lamps .”—Camp Life 
i/i India, Fraser's Mag., June, 696. 

1879.—“. . . the moment when it occurred 
to him {i.e. the Nyoung-young Prince of 
Burma) that he ought really to as.surne the 
guise of a Madras butler, and be off U) the 
Residency, was the ha})piest inspiration of 
his life.”— Standard, .July 11. 

BUTLEB-ENULISH; The broke n 
English spoken hy native servants in 
the Madras Presidency ; which is not 
very much better than the Kgeoil- 
English of China. It is a singular 
dialect; the present participle (e.g.) 
being used for the future indicative, 
and the preterite indicative being 
formed hy ‘ done ’ ; thus I telling — 
‘I will tell’; I done tell —^ I have 
told ’; done come = ‘ actually arrived.’ 
Peculiar nieiinings are also attached to 
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words ; thus family ~ ‘ wife.’ The 
oddest cliaracteristic about this jargon 
is (or was) that iiiasbers used it in 
speaking to their servants as well as 
servants to tlieir masters. 

BUXEE, s. A military paymaster ; 
H. hakfuthi. Tliis is a word of complex 
and curious history. 

In origin it is helieved to be the 
Mongol or Turki corruj)tion of the 
Skt. bhikshuy ‘a beggar,’ and thence 
a Buddhist or religious mendicant or 
member of the ascetic order, bouml b\ 
his discipline to obtain his daily food 
by begging.* Bakahi was the word 
commonly applied by the Tartars of 
the host of Chingiz and his successfirs, 
and after them by the Persian writers 
of the Mongol era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy ; and thus the word 
appears under various forms in the 
works of medieval European writers 
from whom examples are (juoted below. 
Many of the class came to Persia and 
the west with Hiilaku and with Hatu 
Khuii ; and as the writers in the Tartar 
camps were jwobably found chiefly 
among the bahiJiUy the word underwent 
exactly the siiim* transfer of meaning 
as our clerk, and came, to signify a 
literatasy scribe or secretary. Thus 
in th(! Latino-Perso-Tiirkish voca¬ 
bulary, which belonged to Petrarc 
and is preserved at. Venice, (he word 
scriba, is rendei'e(l in Comanian, i.c. 
the then Turkish of the Crimea, as 
Bacd. The change of meaning did not 
stoj> hei 'i. 

Abu’l-Fa^l in his account of Kashmir 
(in the Am, [ed. Jarretty iii. 212J) re¬ 
calls the fact that bakhshl was the title 
given by the learned among Persian 
and Arabic writers to the Buddhist, 
priests whom the Til »ebins styled Idrmis. 
But in the time of Baber, say circn 
1600, among the Mongols the word 
had come to me<in surgeon/ a change 
analogous again, in some measure, to our 
colloquial use of doctor. The modern 
Mongols, according to Pallas, use the 
word in the sense, of ‘Teacher,’ and 
apply it to the most venerable or 
learned priest of a community. Among 


* In a note witli whicli we were favoured by the 
late Prof. Anton Scliiefner, he exj)re88ed doubt.s 
whether the Jiakshi of the TilK*tan.s and Mongols 
was not of early introduction through the Uigurs 
from some other eorrui)te(l Sanskrit word, or even 
of ])rte-bud<lluKtic derivatioti from an Iranian 
source. We do not llnd the word in Jaeschkes 
Tibetan Dictionary. 


the Kirghiz Kazzaks, who profess 
Mahonimedanism, it has come to bear 
the character which Marco Polo inon*. 
or less associates with it, and means a 
mere conjurer or medicine-man ; whilst 
in Western Turkestan it signifies a 
‘Bard’ or ‘Minstrel.’ [Vambery in 
his Sketches of Central Ada (p. 81) 
spe^iks of a Bakhshi as a troubadour.] 

By a further transfer of meaning, 
of which all the steps are not clear, in 
another direction, under the Moham¬ 
medan Emperors of India tlie word 
bakhshi was applied to an oflicer high 
in military administration, whost* 
oflice is sometimes rendered ‘ Master 
of the Hor.se’ (of horse, it is to he 
rememhered, the whole substance of 
the army consisted), but whose duties 
sometimes, if not habitually, em¬ 
braced those of PayniJister-General, 
as well as, in a manner, of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or Chief of the Staff. 
[Mr. Irvine, who gives a detailed 
account of tlie Bakh.slii under the 
latter Moguls (J. R. A. Soc.y July 
1896, p. 539 seqq.)y prefers to call liim 
Adjutant-Chuieral.] More properly }>ei*- 
liaps tliis was the jiosition of tlie Mir 
Bakhshly who liad otlier hakhskls uiidei' 
him. BakhsMs in military command 
continued in the armies of the Mab- 
rattas, of Hyder Ali, and of other 
native powers. But both the Persian 
.spelling and the modern connection of 
tlie title with pay indicate a probability 
that some confusion of association had 
arisen between tlu' old Tartar title and 
the P. bakhshy ‘portion,’6a/c/w.7wda?2, ‘to 
give,’ hakJidushy ‘ jiaymeiit.’ In the 
early days of the Council of Fort 
William we find the title Buxee ap¬ 
plied to a European Civil officer, 
through whom payments were made 
(see Long and Seton-Karry passim). 
This is obsolete, but the word is still 
in the Anglo-Indian Army the recog¬ 
nised designation of a Paymaster. 

This is the best known existing use 
of the word. But under some Native 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of state. And accord¬ 
ing to the Calcutta Glossary it has been 
used in the N.W.P. for ‘a collector 
of a house tax ’ (?) and the like ; in 
Bengal for ‘ a superintendent of peons’; 
in Mysore for ‘a treasurer,’ &c. [In 
the N.W.P. the Bakhshl, jxipularly 
known to natives as ^Bakhshl TikkaSy 
‘Tax Bakhshi,’ is the ])ersoii in charge 
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of one of the minor towns which are 
not under a Municipal Board, but are 
managed by a Panch^ or body of asses- 
.sors, who raise the income needed for 
watch and ward and conservancy by 
means of a graduated house assess¬ 
ment.] See an interesting note on 
this word in Quatremhe^ H. des Mon¬ 
gols, 184 seqq.j also see Marco Polo, 
Bk. i. ch. 61, note. 

1298.—“There is another marvel per¬ 
formed by those Bacsi, of whom 1 have been 
speaking as knowing so many enchant¬ 
ments. . . ."—Afarco Polo, Bk. I. ch. 61. 

c. 1300.—“Although there are many 
Bakhshis, Chinese, Indian and others, 
those of Tibet are most esteemed.”— lidshid- 
iiddin, quoted by ii. 370. 

c. 1300.—“Et sciendum, quod Tartar 
quosdam homines super oniiies dc mundo 
honorant: boxitas, scilicet (piosdam ponti- 
ficesydolorum .”—iiicoldus dc Montccntcis, in 
Peregrinutorrs, JV. p. 117. 

C. 1308.—“ Tacra yapKoirr^iiMira^LS iira- 
v'fjKWP Trpbs fiauiX^a diefie^aloy Trpurros SI 
ruv lepofjidytjjv, rotVo/Aa rovro i^eXKTjvLi^eTai. ” 
— Georg. J‘achjjmcirs de. A)idronicct Palan>- 
logo, Lib. vii. The last })art of the name of 
this Kutzimpaxis, ‘the first of the sacred 
magi,’ appears b.) be Bakhfihi; the whole 
perhaps to bo A'/vcyW-Bakhshi, or Kwhm- 
Bakhshi. 

c. 1340.—“The Kings of this country 
sprung from .linghiz Khan . . . followed 
exactly the pa.^safi (or laws) of that Prince 
and the dogmas received in his family, which 
consisted in revering the sun, and conform¬ 
ing in all things to the advice of the 
BakahiS.”— Shihahuddin, in Not. el Exlr. 
xiii. 237. 

1420.—“ In this city of Kamcheu there is 
an idol temple .^>00 cubits square. In the 
middle i.s an idol lying at length, which 
mea.sur 0 .s 50 paces, . , . Behind this image 
. . . figures of Bakshisas lar^e as life. . . .” 
—Shah Jivkli’s Mission to Chnui, in Cathay, 
i: cciii. 

1615.—“Then 1 moved him for his favor 
for an English Factory to l)e Besideiit in the 
Towno, which hoe willingly granted, an<l 
gave pre.sent order to tlie Buxy, to draw a 
Firma both for their comming vp, and for 
their residence.”-- Sir T. Hoe, in I*vrchas, 
i. 641 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 93. J 

c. 1660.—“. . . obliged me to take a 
Salary from the Grand Mogul in the quality 
of a Phisitian, and a little after from 
Danechmeiid-Kan, the most knowing man 
of Asia, who had betm Bakchis, or Great 
Master of the Horse.”— Bernier, E.T. p. 2; 
Ted. ConsUMe, p. 4]. 

1701.—“The friendship of the Buxie is 
not 80 much de.sired for the jost he is now 
in, but that he is of a very good family, and 
has many relations near the King.”—In 
Wheeler, i. 378. 

1706-7.— “So the Emi'Kjror appointed a 


nobleman to act as the bakshi of K4m 
Bakhsh, and to him he intrusted the Prince, 
with in.stnictions to take care of him. The 
bakshi was Sulttin Ha-siin, otherwise called 
Mfr Malang.”— Donso/i's FA!mi, vii, 385. 

1711. —“To his Excellency Znlfikar Khan 
Bahadur, Nurzerat Sing {Nasrai-Jangl) 
Backshee of the whole Empire.”—AcMIms 
of a Letter fro'in President and Council of 
Fort St. George, in Wlieetei', ii. 160. 

1712. —“Chan Dhjehaan . . . first Baksi 
general, or Muster-Master of the horsemen.” 
— Vaieniijn, iv. (Suratte), 295. 

1753.—“The Buxey acquaints the Board 
he has been using his endeavours to get 
sundry artificers for the Nograis.”—In Lmig, 
43. 

1756.—Barth. Plaisted represents the bad 
treatment he had met with for “strictly 
adhering to his duty during the Buxy-shipof 
Mes.srs. Bellamy and Kempe”; and “the 
abuses in the post of Bwxg. '—LeUn' to the 
Hon. the (Jourt of Directors, the., p. 3. 

1763,—“The buxey or general of the 
army, at the head of a select body, closed 
the proce.ssion.”— Orme, i. 26 (reprint). 

1766.—“The Buxey lays before the Board 
an account of charges incurred in the Buxey 
Counab . . . for the relief of people saved 
from the Fahnonth." — Ft. WtHaivL, Cons., 
Long, 457. 

1793. “The bukshey allowed it would 
ho prudent in the Sultan not to haztird the 
event.”— Dironi, 50. 

1804.— “ A buckshee and a body of hor.se 
belonging to this same man were opiK)sed to 
me in the action of the 5th ; whom 1 daresay 
that 1 .shall have the i)loasure of meeting 
shortly at the Peshwah’s durbar.”— Wei- 
lington, iii. 80. 

1811.—“'rhere appear to have been dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of Buktsbies (in Tippoo’s 
service). The Buktsbies of Kushoons were 
a sort of commissaries and paymasters, and 
were subordinate to the si^nihddr, if not to 
the ItosMadAr, or commandant of a battalion, 
'riie Meer Buktshy, however, took rank of 
the Sipahdfir. The Buktsbies of the Ehsham 
and Jyshe were, 1 believe, the su{)crior 
officers of these cori>s respectively.”—Note 
to Tippito's Letters, 165. 

1823.—“In the Mahratta armies the 
prince is deemed the Sirdar or Commander ; 
next to him is the Bukshee or Paymaster, 
who is vested with the principal charge and 
responsibility, and is consiilered accountable 
for all military expenses and disbursements.” 
— Malcolm, Central liuiia, i. 534. 

1827.— “Doubt it not —the soldiers of the 
Beegum Mootee Mahul . . . are less hers 
than mine. 1 am myself the Bukshee . . . 
and her Sirdars are at my devotion.”-- 
Walter Scott, The Surgeon s Daughter, ch. xii. 

1861.—“To the best of my memory he was 
accused of having done his best to urge the 
people of Dhar to rise against our Govern¬ 
ment, and several of the witnesse.s de})08ed 
io this effect; amongst them the Bukshi.” — 
Menu), on Dhar, by Alajar AJcMullen, 
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1874.- “ Btjfore tilo depositions wore tiiken Imndrod buxeries and fifty piko-men over 
<u)wn, the ^oniasta of the planter drew aside and above what were then in pay for the 
the fiakshi, who is a police-oftieor next to protection of the outskirts of your Honor’.s 
(he daroga.”— Sumanta, ii. 2:15. town.” -Letter to Court. Jan. Vi Ibid. i). 21, 


BUXERRY, s. A niatclilock man ; 
a])])arentJy usial in inucli tJie .same 
sense as Burkundauze Oi-V.) now ob¬ 
solete. We have not- found this term 
e.\et‘])ting in documents }au-tainiiif]^ to 
(lie middle decades of LSth centui'\ in 
Bengal ; [but, see refe.renc(*s supjilied 
by Mr. Irvine below;] nor have we 
found any satisfactory etymology. I 
BiLxu is in Port, a gun-barrel ((buan, 
JUichae) \ \vbi<b suggests some jiossible 
word hnxeiro. TlieT'c is liowevei* none 
such in Blut.eau, Avlio lias, on tin* other 
liaiul, But(jeros., an Indian term, 
artillery-men, I'tc.,” and (jiiotes from 
Hid. Orinit. iii. 7: “//ah/rr/ sunt hi 
ijui ((uin(|ue toriueiitis praeticiuntur.” 
^riiis does not tlirow much light. 
lUvjjar^ ‘ thundei bolt,’ may have given 
vogue to a woT'd ni analogy to P. hnrl- 
iinddz, ‘lightTiing-dartei’,’ but W(* find no 
such word. As au additional conjec¬ 
ture, however, we ma_\ suggest B((h<fru, 
from the ]»ossibh‘ circumstance that 
such men weri' rtsruited in tin* 
country about Jiiksdi (Hwxar)., i.e. the 
i>hdfuih((d distaact., whicli up l,o 1857 
was a gri-at recruiting gi'ound for 
.s(‘})ovs. [dliere can be no doubt tliat 
this last suggestion gives the correct 
origin of the vord. JUtchiwan llmnil- 
ton., Ecustern i. 471, descrilacs the 

large number of men who joined tlie 
native army from thi'< part of tlie 
country.] 

f](i90.—'I’he Mogul iirrriy wa.s divided into 
tlu’oe classes— Sun'drCiu, or mounted men ; 
Topk.hCimiti, artillery ; Ahshuni, infantry and 
artiticers. 

(Ahshnm ■— 11(1/1(1 tlt/cbl-i-Jain/h- ]k(ks(iri- 
(/((h <(■((. tiundelah Ahshdui. i.r. regular 

matchlockmen, Baksariyahs and Jhinde- 
lahs.” — Past dr - v! - 'avKil, written about 
] (390-1 ; Ii. MuSf^uiu MS., No. 1(341, fob 
58/>.J 

1748. — “Ordcrial the Zemindars to send 
Buxerries to clear the boats and bring them 
up as Prisoners.”—/V. Willium C’cwa-., April, 
in Lon(j, p. 6. 

,, “We received a letter from . . . 
Council at Cos.simbaxar . . . advising of 
their having sent Ensign McKion with all 
the Military that were able to travel, 150 
buxerries, 4 field pieco.s, and a large quan¬ 
tity of ammunition to Cutway.”—75/rf. p. 1. 

1749. —“Having frequent rejwrts of .several 
straggling p-artiesof this banditti plundering 
about this place, we oii tlu! 2d November i 
ordered the Zemindars to entertain one ! 


1755.— “Agreed, we desjiatch Lieutenant 
John Harfling of a command t)f soldiers 2.5 
Buxaries in order P) clear these boats if 
stupjied in their way to this place.”—/furf. 

, “ In ;in .-iccount lor this year we 

find among charges on Ijchalf of William 
Wallis, Es<j., (.'hief at Cossimbazsir; 

Its. 

“‘4 Buxeries . . . 20 (year) . 240.’” 

J/>S. Jifcords i/L Jndia Office. 

17(51.—“The 5th they matle their last 
effort wuth all the Se})o}’s and Buxerries 
they (;oul<l a-ssemble.” In Lontf, 254. 

,, “ The number of Buxerri^s or 

matchlockmcn was therefore augujonted to 
l.^OO.”—(hv/jc (rtjpnrit), u. .79. 

,, “In a f(‘vv minutes tlu'y killed 6 
buxerries.”— 0.7 ; see also 279. 

1772. “ Buckserrias. boot soldiers 

whose comm(»n arms are only sword and 
t.-irget.”—bVu.s.vur// in <1/use's Vo//(i(je, 2nd 
ed. [This is cojiied, ns Mr. Irvine shows, 
from the (ilos.sar^ of 17.77 ]>retixed to An 
A(id/'('ss to the Proprietors oj K. /. Stock, in 
llol/oeU's I/(did/) Tracts. -‘3rd ed., 1779.J 

1788.— “Buxerries- Loot soldiers, who.se 
common arms are swords and birgets or 
spears.”- Indian I ocabu/ar/i (Stockdale’s). 

18.70.- “ Another })oint to which Cliv® 
turned his attcnti<*n . . . was tin* orgariizfi- 
tion of an etlicient native regular force. . . , 
Hitherto the native troojis em})loyed at 
Calcutta . - . designated Buxairies wore 
nothing more than liit/da/iddz, armed and 
i'(pu]>ped in the usual native manner.”— 
J>/-(to/ni\ J/ist. oi the List and Pro(/r(\ss of Oie 
Hen pa! Ar/np, i. 92. 

BYDE, or BEDE HORSE, s. A 

nol.e by Kiikjialiiek t,n the pa.s.sage 
liclow' from Tipj/(/(/s L<tiers .say.s Byde 
Horse are “tlie .same a.s B'inddreh,% 
Loofiesj and Ki{r:ffik6” PINDARRY* 
BOOTY, COSSACK). In the Life of 
Hyder AH b> Hussain ’Ali Kliuu 
Kirniani, tr. by Mile.s, we read that 
Hyder s Kdzzaks were under the 
command *of “(4hazi Kliaii Bede.” 
But wdietber this leader was so 
called from leading the “Bede ” Horse, 
or gave his name to them, does not 
appttar. Miles has the highly intelli¬ 
gent note; ‘ Bede is another name for 
(Knzzak) : Kirkpatrick supposed the 
wmrd Bede meant infantry, which, I 
l>elieve, it does not’ ({>. 36). The 
(juoHitioii from the lAfe of Tippoo 
seiiins to indicate that it was the name 
of a caste. And we find in Sherring^s 
Indian Tribes and Castes^ among those 
of My. sore, mention of the Bedai as a 
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tribe, ])rol)a])ly * of iHiiitsinen, dark, 
tall, and warlike. Formerly many 
Avere eni])Ioyed as soldiers, and served 
in Hyder’s wars (iii. 153; see also Mie 
same tribe in tin* S. Maliratta country, 
ii, 321). Assuming -ai- to be a ])lural 
sign, we liave here ])robably the 
“Bedes” who gave their name to 
these plundering horse. The Bedar 
ai‘e nu'ntioned as one of the predatory 
classes of the peninsula, along with 
Marawars, Kallars, Ramusis (s(‘e 
RAMOOSY), &c., in Sir Walter Elliot/s 
]ia])er (J. Ethriol. Soc., 1869, N.S. ]>p. 
112-13). But more will be found 
regarding thejii in a ])a])er by the 
late Gen. Briggs, the translator of 
Kerishta’s Hist,. (T. h\ A. Sue. xiii.). 
Besides iiedar, Bednor (or Nagar) in 
Mysore seems t.o take its name from 
this tribe. [See Birr, Mysore, i. 255.] 

1758.- “ . . . '"the Cavalry of tie* Rao . . . 
received such a defeat from Hydurs Bedes 
or Kuzzaks that they tied aad never looked 
hehirid thorn until they arrived at (h)on 
iiundar.” I/ist. of Ifydur iVail-, p. 120. 

1785.- “Byde Horae, out of enn'lov, have 
committed great cxeesst's and dej)redations 
in the Sircar’s (k)minionv.”—/yr/C/-.v ufTn>p{>o 
Sutton, 6. 

1802, — “'Fhe Kakur and Cliapao liorse 
. . . (Althougli those are included in lh (3 
Bede tribe, they carry off the palm even 
from them in tlu' arts of robbery) . . . ”— 
//. ofTipu, by Jliasfin 'Ali Khan Kirnuini, 
ir. by Miles, p. 76. ; 

[BYLEE, s. A small two-wheeled i 
vehicle drawn by two ox(‘n. 11. hahal, j 
liaJdf bail}, which has no connection, 1 
as is gc'nerally su]r])Osed, with baib j 
‘an ox’; luit is derived from the | 
Skt. vah, ‘to carry.’ d’he bylee is use<l | 
only for jrassengers, and a larger and 
more imposing vehicle of the wxnie 
<‘lass is tin* Rut. Tlien* is a good 
draw ing of a Panjab bylee, in Kijdnufs 
Beast and Man (]>. 117); also see the 
note on the (luotation from Forbes 
under HACKERY. 

[1841.— “A native bylee will u.sually })ro- 
ducc, in gold and .silver of great fmrity, ten 
times the weight of precious metals to be 
obtained fr<^»m a general offict*r’.s equijrage.” 
-Society in India, i. 162. 

[1854. — “ Mo.st of the party , . . were in a 
barouch, but the rich man him.self [one of 
the Muttra Seths] still adheres to the primi¬ 
tive conveyance t)f a bylie, a thing like a 
footboard on two wheels, generally drawn 
by two oxen, but in which he drives a 
splendid pair of white horses, sitting cro.ss- 
logged the while ! ” —Mrs Mackenzie, Life 
in the Mission, Ac., ii. 205.] 


CABAYA, s. This word, though 
of Asiatic origin, was j)erba})s intro¬ 
duced into India by the Portuguese, 
whose writers of the lOtb century 
a]»ply it 1,0 tlic surcoat or long tunic 
of muslin, which is one of the most 
commoTi native garm(*nts of the better 
<‘lasses in India, ddie Avord seems to 
be one of those which the Portuguese 
had receiA'ed in older times from the 
Arabic [Labd, ‘a vc.sture’). From 
Dozy’s remarks this would seem fii 
Rarbary t,o take the form kabdya. 
VVb(*tlier frfun Arabic or from Portu¬ 
guese, the word has been introduced 
into the Malay countries, and is in 
<omnion use in Java for the light 
cotton sur(',oat Avorn by Eur()])e>ans, 
both ladies and gentlemen, in dis- 
babille. The a\oi(1 is not now used in 
India Pro])er, unless l)y the Portuguese. 
But it lias become familiar in Duteb^ 
from its iKse in JaA^a. [Mr. Gray, in 
bis notes to J^yrard (i. 372), thinks 
that the Avord was introduced before 
the time of tin* Portuguese, and 
remarks that, kabaya in ('eylon means 
u coal or jacki't Avorn by a European 
or native.] 

c. 1540.- -“'J'here was in her an Embas¬ 
sador who had brought J/idntran (Idalcanl 
a very rich Cabaya . . . which he would 
not accept of, for that thereby ho would 
not acknowledge hinrself .subject to the 
'rurk.”— t^o(j(tn's Pinto, })j). 10-11. 

15.52.—‘y . . ho ordered him then to 
})C.sf<)w a cabaya.” — Castonheda, iv. 438. 
See also Stanley’s Correa, 132. 

1554.—“And moreover there are given 
to these Kings (Malabar Rajas) when they 
come to receive these allowances, to each 
of them a cabaya of silk, or of scarlet, of 
4 cubits, and ji cap or two, and two sheath- 
knives.”— S. lintel ho, Tomho, 26. 

1572.- 

“ Luzern da fina purpura a.s cabayas, 

Lustram os pannos da tecida seda.” 

Camfics, ii. 93. 

“ Cabaya do damasoo rico e dino 

Da Tyria cor, entro ello.s estimada.” 

Ibid. 95. 

In these two pa.ssages Burton translates 
raftan. 

1585.—“The King is apparelled with a 
Cable made like a shirt tied with .string.^ 
on one .side.”—/iJ. Fitch, in HakL, ii. 386. 

1598.—“They wear sometimes when they 
go abroad a thinne cotton linnen gowne 
called Cabala. . . — Linschoten, 70 : [Hak. 

Soc. i, 247]. 
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c. 1610. —“Cette jaquette ou soutane, 
qu’ils appellent Lihasse (P. libas^ ‘clothing’) 
ou Cabaye, eat de toile de Cotton fort 
fine et blanche, qui leur va jusqu’aux 
talons.”—Pymrc? de Laval^ i. 265; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 372]. 

'[1614.— “The white Cabas which you 
have with you at Banttim would sell here.” 
—Fostery Letters^ ii. 44.] 

1645. —“ Vne Cabaye qui est vno sorte de 
vestement comme vric large aoutane couverte 
par le devant, ik, manchea fort largos.”— 
Rel. de la Prov. du Japon^ 56. 

1689.—“It is a distinction between the 
Mo(y)'S and Banniaiis, the Moors tie their 
Oaba’s always on the Right side, and the 
Bannians on the \Qit. . . .”— Ovingtoiiy 314. 
'lliis distinction is still true. 

1860.—“I afterwards understood that 
the dress they were wearing was a sort 
of native garment, which there in the 
country they call sarong or kabaai, but 
1 found it vc^ unbecoming.” — Max 
Havflaar, 43. [There is some mistake 
here,, sarong and Kahaya are quite 
different.] 

1878.— “Over all this is worn (by Malay 
women) a long loose dressing-gown style of 
garment called the kabaya. This robe 
falls to the middle of the leg, and is 
fastened down the front with circular 
brooches.”— McNair, Perak, kc., 151. 

GABOB, s. Ar.-H. kahdh. This 
word is used in Aiiglo-Iudian liouse- 
holds generically for roast meat. [It 
usually follows the name of tlie dish, 
e.g. murghl kabdby ‘ roast fowl \] But 
specifically it is applied to the dish 
described in the (juoUitions from P\yer 
and Ovington. 

c. 1580. — “Altero mode . . . ipsam 

(carnem) in parva frustra dissoctam, et 
veruculis ferreis acuum modo infixam, 
super crates forreas igne supposito positam 
torrefaciunt, quam succo liraonum aspersam 
avid^ esitant.” —Prosper AlpUms, Pt. i. 229. 

1673.—“Cabob is Rostmeat on Skewers, 
cut in little round pieces no bigger than a 
Sixpence, and Ginger and Garlick 
between each.”— Fryer, 404, 

1689. — “Cabob, that is Beef or Mutton 
cut in small pieces, sprinkled with .salt and 
pepper, and dipt with Oil and Garlick, which 
have been raixt together in a dish, and then 
roasted on a Sj>it, with sweet Herbs jmt 
between and stuff in them, and basted with 
Oil and Garlick all the while.” — Ovington, 
397. 

1814.—“I often partook with my Arabs 
of a dish common in Arabia called Kabob 
or Kab-ab, which is moat cut into small 
pieces and placed on thin skewers, alter¬ 
nately between slices of onion and green 
’nger, seasoned with f>eppor, salt, and 
ian, fried in ghee, tn be ate with rice 
and dholl.” — Forbes, Or. Mem,, ii. 480; 
[2nd ed. ii. 82 ; in i. 315 he writes Kebabs]. 


[1876.—“. . . ktmip (a name which is 
naturalised with us as Cabobs), small bits 
of moat roasted on a .spit. . . .”— Schuyler, 
TurHstan, i. 125.] 

CABOOK, .s. This i.s the Oeylnn 
term for the .suhsUluce called in India 
Laterite (q.v.), and in Madras hy 
the native name Moorum ((pv.). The 
word is pierhaps tlie Port, cabonco or 
cavouco, ‘a quarry.’ It is not, in 
Singh. Dictionarie.s. [Mr. Ferguson 
says that it is a coiTuption of tin*. 
Port, yedras de cavouco, ‘([uarry-stones,’ 
the last word being by a m i.sapprehen- 
sion applied to the stones tliemselves. 
The earliest, instance of the use of 
the word he has met with occurs in 
the Travels of Dr. Aegidius Daalmans 
(1687-89), who describes kaphok stone 
as ‘like small pebbles lying in a hard 
•lay, so that if a large square stone 
is allowed to lie for some time in 
t,he water, the clay dissolves and the 
pebbles fall in a heap together ; but 
if this st,one is laid in good mortiir, 
so that the water cannot get at it, 
it does good s(‘rvice’ (/. As. Hoc. Geylou, 
X. 162). The word is not in the 
ordinary Singhalese Diets., but A. 
Mendis Gunasekara in his Singhale.se 
Grammar (1891), among words derived 
from the Port., gives kahuk-gal (rabovco), 
rahook (stone), ‘ laterite.’] 

1834.—‘“J'hc .soil varies in different situa¬ 
tions on the Island. In the country round 
Colombo it consists of a strong red clay, 
or marl, called Cabook, mixed with .sanay 
ferruginous particles.” Ceylon Gazetteer, 33. 

,, “The h()usesarc built with cabook, 
and neatly whitewashed with chunaiii.” - 
Ibid. 75. 

1860.—“A peculiarity which is one of the 
first to strike a stranger who lands at Galle 
or Colombo is the bright rod colour of the 
streets and roads . . . and the ubi(]uity 
>f the fine red dust whi(!h penetrates every 
crevice and imparts its own tint to every 
neglected article. Natives resident in these 
localities are ea.sily reeogni.sable elsewhere 
by the general hue of their dress. This is 
occasioned by the prevalence ... of laterite, 
or, as the Singhalese cnll it, cabook.” — 
Tenneuf's Ceylon, i. 17. 

CABUL, CAUBOOL, &c., up. 
This name (Kabul) of the chief city 
if N. Afghanistan, now so familiar, 
is perl)ap.s traceable in Ptolemy, who 
gives ill that same region a people 
called Ka^oXirai, and a city called 
Kdpovpa. Perhaps, however, one or 
both may he corroliorated by the 
vdpSos Ka^aXlrr} of the Periplus, The 
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accent of Kabul i« mast <lUtinc^tly on 
the first and long syllable, but English _-.Thet 

months are very perve^ in error ”59. 
here. Moore accents the last syllalile : 


cardam4/iu and nmnlhn ai-rdamwin..' - 
i7r. 

17.59.— “ The»e Vakoel.n . . . stated Uuil 
the Rani (of Bednure) would nay a yearly 
sum of 100,000 fioi/M or Insides a 

of Mt.hfir valualile artif les. .such as 


“ . . . pomegranates full 
Of melting swoetnc.ss, and the j>ears 
And sunniest apple.s that Cai;bul 
In all its thousand gardens l>ears.” 

Light of the Harem. 

Mr. Arnold does likewise in Sohrab 
and Rustam.: 

““ But as a troop of pedlars from Cabool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Cau¬ 
casus. ..." 

It was told (diai-acteristically of the 
late Lord Ellenliorough that, after 
his arrival in India, though for months 
he heard the name correctly spoken 
by his councillors and his stall', he 
persisted in calling it CdbOol till he 
met Dost Mahonimed Khan. After 
the interview the Governor-General 
announc.ed as a new discovery, from 
the Amir’s j)roiuinciation, that Odhdl 
was the correct form. 

157)2.—Barro.s call.s it “a Cidade Cabol, 
Metropoli dos Mogole.s."—IV. vi. 1. 

[c. 1590. “The territory of Kabul com¬ 
prises twenty Tum^^ns."— Ain, tr. Janrff, 
li. 410.] 

1856.— 

■“ Ah Cabul! word of woe and bitter shame ; 
Where proud old England’s flag, dis¬ 
honoured, sank* 

Beneath the Crescent; and the butcher 
knives 

Beat down like reeds the bayonets that 
had flashed 

From Plassey on to snow-capt Caucasus, 

In triumph through a hundred years of 
war." 

T/(f hangan Tree, a Poem. 

CACOULI, s. This occurs in the 
App. to the Journal d’Antoine Galland, 
at Consbmtinople in 1673; “Dragmes 
de Cacouli, drogue qu’on use dans le 
Cahue,” i.e. in coffee (ii. 206). This 
is Pers. Arab, kdkula for Cardamom, 
as in the quotation from Garcia. We 
may remai^ that Kdkula was a place 
somewhere on the Gulf of Siam, 
famous for its fine aloes-wood (see 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 240-44). And a 
bastard kind of Cardamom appears 
to be exported from Siam, Amomum 
xanthoides, Wal. 

1563.—“O. Avicena gives a chapter on 
the oacnll^ dividing it into the bigger and 
the Im . . . calling one of them racollA 
muhir^ and the other cacofld cegiter [Ar. 
halAri §aghlr\ which is as much as to say 


Foful (l>etel), Dates, Sandal-wood, Kakui 
. . . 1)1 aek }xjp|>er, kc."'- J/i.st. if ILfdar 
Naik, 133. 

CADDY, s. i.e. te.a-c.;iddy. Tliis 
is possibly, ;is Crawfurd suggests, from 
Catty (q.v.), and may liave been 
originally applied to a small box 
containing a catty or two of tea. The 
suggestion is confirmc'd by tliis ad¬ 
vertisement : 

1792.—“By K. Henderson ... A Quan¬ 
tity of Tea in Quarter (/he‘<ts and Caddies, 
imported last sca.son. . . ."—Ma/iraa Covrif'r, 
Dec. 2. 

CADET, s. (From Prov. enpdet, and 
Low Lat. rapitettim, [dim. of caput, 
‘head’] Skeat). This word is of 
oursebv no im^ans exclusively Anglo- 
Indian, but it was ill (*xceptioiiaIly 
onimon and familiar n.^c in India, 
iis all young oflicers appointed to the 
India]i army went out to that country 
IS cadeU, and were oid\ promoted, to 
nsigneies and ])o.sted to regiments 
ifter their arrival—in olden days 
sometimes a considerable tinu* after 
their arriv^al. In those days there 
was a building in Fort William known 
xs the ‘(^adet Barrack’; and for some 
time early in last century the cadets 
ifter theiP arrival were sent to a sort 
)f college at Baraset; a system which 
ed to no good, and was speedily 
abolished. 

1763. —“We should very gladly comply 
with your re<juost for sending you young 
>orsons to be brought up as as.sistants in 
the Engineering brunch, but us we find it 
extremely difficult to procure such, you 
will do well to employ any who have a 
talent that way among the cadets or 
others."— Court's iMter, in Long, 290. 

1769. —“Upon our leaving England, the 
cadets and writers used the great cabin 
promiscuously ; but finding they were 
troublesome and quarrelsome, we brought 
a Bill into the house for their ejectment.” 

—Life of Lord Teignmouth, i. 15. 

1781. —“The Cadets of the end of the 
ears 1771 and beginning of 1772 served 
n the country four years as Cadets and 
carried the musket all the time."—lietter iu 
Hickg's Bengal Gazette, Sept. 29. 

CADJAN,s. Jav. and Malay kdjdng, 
or ac.cordiHg to Mr. Skeat, Jwjang], 
leaning ‘palm-leaves,’ esiiecially those 
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of the Nipa (q.v.) palm, dmssed for 
thatching or matting. Favre’s iJict. 
renders the word feuilles entrelacees. 
It has been introduced by foreigners 
into S. and W. Indifi, where it is used 
in two senses : 

a. Coco-palm leaves matt(‘d, the 
common substitute for thatch in S. 

t Tid la. 

. . Hags especially in their 
\ illagcs (by them called Cajans, being (Jo- 
tx)e-trec branchosl upheld with some few 
sticks, suppHyiug noth Sides and (Coverings 
to their Cottages.” - Finer, 17. In his Kx- 
)>lanatc^ry Index Fryer gives ‘ Cajan, a 
l>ough of a 'Podciy-tree.’ 

c. 1680.—“Fx iis (foliis) (]no<]ne rndiores 
iriattae, Cadjang vocatae, contieiuntiir, <)ui- 
bua aediuin niuri et navium f>rae, (puuu 
frumentum alii(U(Kl in iis depomTC volimus, 
obtegiiiitur. ’ -i. 71. 

17‘27.— “ Wc trav(*lled 8 or 10 miles before 
wc came to his (the Cananore Raja’s) Falacc, 
which was built vmUi Twigs, and covc'rcd 
with Cadjans or ('(Hua-mit Tree Leaver 
woven together.”— A. Ihdinlton, i: 29(). 

1800.- “ H'hc lower elasses (at Bombay) 
content themselves with small hu(.->, niostl\ 
of clay, and roofed with cadjan,” Mm‘o 
Graham, 4 . 

1860. — “Houses are timbered with its 
wood, and roofed -vMth its fdaited fronds, 
which under the name of cadjans, are like¬ 
wise employed for eonstnieting’ |»artitions 
and fences.”- Tt mient’s Ceylon, ii. 126. 

b. A striji f)f bill-]I,‘il111 leaf, i.e. ; 
either of the Talipot (q.v.) or of t he i 
Palmyra, prejiai-ed for writing on ; | 
and so a doc.uiiu'Tit, written on such a | 
strip. (See OLLAH-) 

1707. — “'J'he oHicer at the Bridge Cate 
bringing in this morning to the ttoveriu>r a 
Cajan letter that he found liung upon a post 
near the Cate, which wlien translated .seemed 
to be from a body of the Right Hand Caste.” 
—In Wheeler, ii. 78. 

1716.— “The Fresident acquaints the 
Board that lie has intercepted a villainous 
letter or Cajan.” -Ihid. ii. 2.61, 

1869.—“At Kajahrnundry . . . the peojile 
used to sit in our reading room for hours, 
copying our books on their own little cadjan 
leaves.”— Letb'rs from A/fw/nw, 27r>. 

CADJOWA, s. [P. hafJwah]. A kind 
of frame or paiiiiicr, of whidi a pair 
are slung acro.s.s a camel, sometimes 
made like litters to carry women or 
sick ])ersons, sometrimes to contain 
sundries of camp erpiipage. 

1645.—“ He entered the town with 8 or 
10 camels, the two Cajavas or Litters on 
each side of the Camel being close shut. . . . 
But instead of Women, he had put into 


1 every Cajava two Soiildiers.” TaceniUr, 
E. T. ii. 61; [ed. IMl, i. 144]. 

1790.—“The camel ajiprojiriated to the 
.accommodation of passengers, carrie.s two 
person.s, who are lodged in a kind of jiannier, 
laid loosely on the hack of the animal. I’his 
jiannier, termed in the Persic Ei^ahwah, 
is a wooden frame, with the sides and 
bottom of netted cords, of about 3 feet long 
and 2 broad, and 2 in depth . . . the 
journey being usually made in the night¬ 
time, it becomes the only place of his 
rest. . . . Had I been even much accus¬ 
tomed to this manner of travelling, it must 
have been irksome ; but. a tobil want of 
j>raetiee made it excessively grievous.”— 
Forster Journen, ed. 1808, ii. 104 5. 

I GAEL, 11.].. Pr( )]>(‘Tly Kiryal [Tam. 

j kdyu, ‘to be hot’], ‘a lagoon ' oi' ‘ baek- 
' water.’ Once a famous ]> .rt m^ar t.bc 
extreme .south of India at the month 
of the''ramra])arni B.., in the Oulf of 
Manaar, and on the <•( »a.stof Tinne\ elly, 
now long ahandoned. ’I'wo or three 
miles higlier II]) tlie river lu*,s the site 
oi Korhat or Kolk<(i, llie \\o\xoi efXTrdpior 
I of tlie Oreeks, i-aeli port in succe.s.sion 
I liaving laaui dies! roved ))y t in' rel.iiv- 
r ment of tlie sea. Tntikorin, six miles 
N., may he erinsidered the niodca'ii and 
liuinbler re])res»‘ntat i^ e of tliose 
aneieiil. m;irts ; [sta^ Staarf, Man. of 
Tinyierelly, 38 .svy/^.J, 

1298.— “Call is :t great, ami nohlo city. 
... It is ;tt this city that all the ships 
touch that come from the west .”—Marco 
F'oto, Bk. iii. eh, 21. 

1442. “The Coast, which includes Cali¬ 
cut w'ith some noighhouniig ports, and 
which extends a^ far as Kabel (read Kayel) 
a place situated ojipusite the Island of 
Scromlib. . . — Ah(hirra::zdk, in India in 

(hr XVth i^rnf., 19. 

1114.- “ nitra ens urbs e.st Cahila, (}ui 
locus margaritas . . . jjroducit.”— Conti, in 
Foyyin.s^ l)c Var. Fortvnac. 

1498. — “ Another Kingdom, Caell, which 
has a Moorish King, whilst the j)eople are 
Christi.an. It is ten days from Calecut by 
sea , . . bore there he many pearls.”— 
Roleiro de F. da Gama, 108. 

1514,—“Pa.s.Mando oltre al Cavo Comedi 
(C. Comorin), sono gentili ; e intra e.sso o 
Gael h. dove .si pesca lo perIe.”- Truu). da 
Enipoh, 79. 

1516.— “ Further along the coa.st i.s a city 
called Gael, which also boloag.s to the King- 
of Coulani i)copled by Moors and Gentoos, 
groat traders. It has a good harbour, 
whither come many shijis of Malabar ; others 
of (Uiaraniandel and Benguala.”— Barbosa, 
in Lisbon Coll., 357-8. 

GAFFER, GAFFRE, COFFREE, 

I &c,, n.p. The word is properly the 
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At. Kdfir, j)l. Kofra, ‘an infidel, an 
unbeliever m Lslaiu.’ As the Arabs 
-applied this to Pagan negroes, among j 
others, the Portuguese at an e-arly | 
date took it up in this sense, and our | 
countrymen from tliem. A further j 
appropriation in one direction lias 
since made the name specifically that 
of the black tribes of South Africa, 
whom we now call, or till r(*centl\ 
did (^ill, Caffres. It was also ap])lied 
in the Phi]i})pine I.slaiids to the 
Pa]mas of N. (luim‘a, and the Alfuras 
of the Moluccas, bi-ought into the slave- 
market. 

Tn another dii-ection the word has 
become a (|Uasi-pro])er naim* of the 
(more or less) fair, and non-Mahom- 
niedan, tribes of 11iiidu-Kudi, some¬ 
times callerl more sneeitiealiv tlie N/b'A 
po.s’/i or ‘ black - robed ’ Cafirs. 

The term is oft»‘ii ajijtlied male\(c 
lently by Mabommedan' to <'liiasiian^, 

and this is ]»rol)abi\ the oiigii, of tie- 
mistaki* ])ervading soim* of the earl\ 
Portuguese narrative', e.'>])erially tb> 
Rotnro of Vo.i^co dn Gkoui, which <le- 
scribed many of the Hindu and Imlo- 
(Tiinese States as btdiig (’lirist ian.* 

(c. im - ' Kafir.” See under LACK.] 

c. —Of a j)c;o{ilc‘ near <'tiiii.-i: “ d’tiey 

were (’hristiiins after tlio maunor of tlio^jo 
of Cathay.”—( lavijo tiy MarUuini^ 141. 

,, And of India: “'Idu* people of Indi.i 
are (diri.stians, the Jjord and must part of 
the })eoplo, after tlio manner of tlie (Jrotiks . 
and among them also are other Ctiristiaiis 
whc» mark themselves with tiro in ttie face, 
and their creed is ditferent from that of the 
others ; for those w’ho thus mark themselves 
with fire are le.ss esteemed than the others. 
And among them are Moors .and dews, Imt 
they are snhjeet to the t'hristians.” (Uariin, 
(orig.) cxxi.; comp. jMail'fiam, l.^).‘5-t. Here 
wo have (1) the eonfnsion of Caffer and 
Christian ; and (2) the eonfusiim of Aby.ssiiiia, 
{India Tertia or Middh' India of .some 
medieval writers) with India Pro])er. 

c. 1470. “The sea is infested with })iratc.s, | 
all of whom are Eofars, neither Christian.s 
nor Miissulinan.s ‘ they pray to .stone idols, 
and know not (’hrist.” Nitikin^ in 

India in the XVth Cmf., p. 11. 

1552.—“. . . he learned that the whole 
people of the Island of S. Ijourenco . . . 
were black Cafres witii curly hair like those 
of Moiiambique.”— ISarros, 11. i. 1, 

* Thus: Choinandnrla (?.r. Coromandel) he de 
Christaoos e o rey ChrisUioo.” So also Ceiilam 
Camatarra, Mplcqnn (Malacca), Pegno, &c., are all 
described as Christian states with Christian kings. 
Also the so-called Indian (diristiaiis who came on 
hoard Da Gama at Melinde seem to have beeii 
Hindu baiiians. 


1563.—“In the year 1484 there came to 
Portugal the King of Benin, a Caflfre by 
nation, and ho liecanie a Christian.”— 
(Wrrn j). 8. 

1572.— 

“ Verao os Cafres aspero^ e aviiros 

Tir.nr a linda dama sens vestidos,” 

v. 47. 

By Burton : 

“ sh.'ill .see the Caffres, greedy race and fere 
“ strip the fair b;idye of licr raiment torn.” 

15.^2. -“Tiiese men are called Cafres 
and are Ceiitiles.” - (’tisfa nida (by N.L.), f. 
12/;. 

c. ItllO. — “ II est<;it tils d’vu Cafre d’Bthi- 
opie, et d’vne feiimie d<; ces isles, ee (ju’on 
.'ipj>clle Mnlastre.”— I'tiiitrd (h Laval, i. 220; 
jllak. S. 8071. 

{«•. 1010. . . a Christian whom they 

call Caparou.” ///c/., llak. Soc. i. 261.] 

1»)]1.- “Th.at knavi; Simon the Caffro, 
not what the nnrer took him for—he i.s a 
knave, and better lost than found,”— Sains- 
inini. 1. .‘i56. 

(101.•- “Odola .ind Gala are Capliarra 
\\lnch 'itrnifieth imdiehcver-.. ’ Sir T. ln,» 
llak. Sue 1.28.; 

IbciJ. niesine qui jiasse pour 

\ 11 Kiaffer, on tioiiiriie >aiis Pieu, parnii los 
M.iu^nliii.aiis .”—Jh Ui l>n>i(laijed>-^i<>>r:, 310 
ted. 16.57). 

c. 166.5. — " It will a])])C.ir in the .seijuel of 
this History, that the jiretenec used by 
Aairnif-Xdn\ his third Jirotlicr, to cut off 
liis {/Jura's) head, w'.as that he was turned 
' Kafer, th.at is to say, an Infidel, of no lie- 
ligion, an idolater.”— lirmitv, K. T. p. .3, 

(t'd. < 'onsfab/' , }). 7J. 

i' lf)7d.—“'Phey show their Creatness by 
their nnmlter t»f Snmbreoroes and Cofferies, 
whereby it is dangerous to walk late.”- 
j P'ri/iT, 71. 

I ,, “ Beggars of ihe Musclemen Cast, 

that if they .see a Christian in good Clothes 
! . . : are })ro.sently iu»on their Pniietilios witl) 

I Cod Alniigtity, and interrogate him, Why 
i tie sutlers him to go afoot and in Hags, and 
j this C(tffery (Unbeliever) to vaunt it thus'/” 

; //lid. \n . 

' 1678.—“The Justice' of the Choultry to 

I turn t^adry Ba.s(]uall, a, Popish Priest, out of 
towm, not to return again, and if it proves 
to bo true that he attempted to seduce Mr. 
Mohnn’.s Coffre Pranck from the Protestant 
religion.”— Ft. Sf. (iru. (Jons, in Notes and 
/iJxts., Pt. i. p. 7‘2. 

1759.—“Blacks^ whites, Coffries,and even 
the natives of the country (Pegii) have not 
been exempted, but all universally have been 
subject to intermittent Fevers and Fluxes ” 
(at Negrais).—In Dainjmple, Or. IL’p. i. 124. 

,, Among expemses of the (5;uncil at 
Calcuttci in entertaining the Natjob we find 
“ Purchasing a Coffre boy, Rs. 500.—In 
Aon^f, 194. 

1781.—“ To he sold hif Private Sale —Two 
Coffree Boys, w-ho can play remarkably 
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well on the French Horn, about 18 Years of 
Age; bek)nging to a Portuguese Paddrie 
lately deceased. For particulars apply to 
the Vicar of the Portuguese Church, Cal¬ 
cutta, March 17th, 1781.”-—7Vi^ Jmlia Oazettt^ 
or Pvblir Advrrf.lHer, No. 19. 

1781. —“Run away from his M;vster, .a 

good-looking Coffree Boy, about 20 years 
old, and about 0 7 indies in hriijkt. . . . 

When he went off Jo‘ iuuL a high toUj)ie.*'—lbi<l. 
Dec. 29. 

1782. — “On ^'uesday next will be sold 
three CofPree Boys, two of whom play the 
French Horn ... a three-wheel’d Buggy, 
and a variety of other articles .”—hulia 
(/azetfe, June 16. 

1799. — “Ho (Ti]ipoo) had given himself out 
i\s a ('hiitnpion of the Faith, who was to 
drive the Fnglish Caflfers out of India.”— 
Ijettor in Life of Sir T. Mimro, i. 221. 

1800. — “ The Cafl^e slaves, who had been 
introduced for the purpose of cultivating 
the lands, rose upon their masters, and 
seizing on the Ixjats belonging to the island, 
effected their escape.”— Sgni^is, Kmlnuisg to 
A oa, p. 10. 

c. 1806.- 

“ And if 1 were forty years younger, and 
my life before me to choose, 

I wouldn’t bo lectured by Ka.fi 1*8, or 
swindled by fat Hindoos.” 

Sir A . O. Li/aff, The Old Pindiiree. 

CAFILA, .s. Aral), kdfila; a body 
or convoy of travellers, a Caravan 
((pv.). Also u.sed in some of tlie 
following quotations for a sea convoy. 

1652. "“Those roads of which we speak 
are the general routes of the Cafilas, which 
are sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 men . . . 
for the country is very perilous because of 
both hill-people and plain-people, who haunt 
the roads to rob travellers.”— JSarros, IV. 
vi. 1. 

1596.—‘ ‘ The ships of Chit ins (see CHETTY) 
of those parts are not to sail along the coast 
of Malavar or to the north except in a cafilla, 
that they may come and go more securely, 
and not be cutoff by the Malavurs and other 
corsairs .”—Proclamation oj Goa Viceroy^ in 
Archie, Port. Or., fasc. iii. 661. 

[1598.—“Two Caffylen, that is companies 
of people and Camclles.”— Linsdioten, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 159.J 

[1616.—“A cafilowe consisting of 200 
broadcloths,” ka.—Foster, Leitei's, iv. 276.] 

[1617.—“By the failing of the Goa Caffila.” 
—Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 402.] 

1628.—“Non navigammo di notte, perchh 
la cafila era molto grande, al mio parere di 
piii di ducento vascelli.”— P. della Valle, 
li. 587; [and comp. Hak. Soc. i. 18]. 

1630.—“ . . . some of the Raiahs . . . 
making Outroades prey on the CaffaloeB 
passing by the Way. . . .”— Lord, Banian's 
Religion, 81. 


1672. —“Several times yearly nunierous 
cafilas of merchant barques, collected in 
the Portuguese towns, traverse this channel 
(the Gulf of Cambay), and these always 
await the greater security of the full moon. 
It is also observed that the vessels which 
^o through with this voyage should not be 
joined and fastened with iron, for so groat 
IS the abundance of loadstone in the bottom, 
that indubitably such vessels go to pieces 
and break up.” — P. Vincenzo, A curious 
survival of the old legend of the Loadstone 
Rocks. 

1673. —“ . . . Time enough before the 
Caphalas out of the Gountry come with 
their Wares.” — Fryer, 86 . 

1727.—“/a Anno 1699, a pretty rich 
Caffila was robbed by a Band of 4 or 5000 
villains . . . which struck Terror on all 
that had commerce at Tatta." — A. Jiamilton, 

i. 116. 

1867.—“It was a curious sight to see, as 
was seen in those days, a carrifige enter one 
of the northern gates of Palermo preceded 
and followed by a largo convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kafila, 
that would have been more in place in the 
opening chaj)ters of one of James’s romances 
than in the latter half of the 19th century.” 
-—(Quarterly Review, Jan., 101-2. 

CAFIEISTAN, n.j). P. Kdflrutdny 
.tlie country of Kafirs, i.e. of the pagan 
tribes of the Hindu Kush noticed in 
tlie article Caflfer. 

c. 1514.—“In Cbegbknsorki there are 
neither grapes nor vineyards ; but they 
bring the wines down the river from 
Kaferistan. . . . So prevalent is the use 
of wine among them that every Kafer has 
n khig, or leathern bottle of wine about hi.s 
neck; they drink wine instead of water.” 
— Antobiog. of Baber, p. 144. 

[c. 1590.—The Kafirs in the Tdmi'ins of 
Alishang and Najrao arc mentioned in the 
Ain, tr. Jarrett, ii, 406.] 

1603.—“ . . . they foil in with a certain 
pilgrim and devotee, from whom they learned 
that at a di.stance of 30 days’ journey there 
was a city called Capperstam, into which 
no Mahomodan was allowed to enter . . .” 
— Journey of hejicd. Goes, in Cathay, &c. 

ii. 554. 

CAIMAL, s. A Nair chief; a 
word often occurring in the old 
Portuguese historians. It is Malay al. 
kaimal. 

1504.—“So they consulted with the 
Zamorin, and the Moors offered their agency 
to send and poison the wells at Cochin, so 
as to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
send Nairs in disguise to kill any of our 
people that they found in the palm-woods, 
and away from the town, . . . And mean¬ 
while the Mangato Caimal, and the Caimal 
of Primbalam, and the Caimal of Diamper, 
seeing that the Zamorin’s affairs were going 
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from bad U) worse, and that the castles 
which the Italians were making were all 
wind and nonsense, that it was already 
August when ships might be arriving from 
Portugal . . . departed to their own estates 
with a multitude of their fcdlowors, and 
sent to the King of Cochin their ollas of 
Hllegiance.”—i. 482. 

1566. — “ . . . certiiin lords bearing title, 
whom they call Caimals ” {raimflf’s).— uamian 
de (Joe-'ij Chron. D<mt Emmanuel^ p. 49. 

1606. “The Malabars give the name of 
Caimals {Caimlrs) to certain great lords of 
vassals, who arc with their governments 
haughty as kings ; but most of them have 
confederation and alliance with some of the 
great kings, whom they sbind b(jund to aid 
and defend . . .”— iioiLcm, f. 27r. 

1634.- 

“ Ficarjio sens Gaimais })rozos o mortos.” 

Mahtca CoiK/ulatada, v. 10. 

CAIQUE, s. The yniall skiff used 
at G()iistantiTio})le, Turkish kdlk. Is it 
hy accident, or hy a radical connection 
tlirough Turkisli tribes on the Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the Greenlander’s 
hiyak is so (dosely identical ? [The 
Stanf. Diet, siiys that the latter word 
is Es(juiinanx, and recognises no con¬ 
nection with the former.] 

CAJAN, s. This is a name given 
by iSprengel {Cajanns imiknsX and by 
Linnuius (Cytisns rajct/i), to the legu¬ 
minous shrub which gives dliall (^-v.). 
A kindred plant has been (tailed 
Dolichos caijany., Willdenow. We do 
not know the origin of this name. 
The Gajan was introduced to America 
>>y the slav(^-tradc*rs from Africa. De 
Candolle finds it impo.ssible to say 
whether its native region is India or 
Africa. (See DHALL, CALAVANCE.) 
[According to Mr. Sk(*at the word 
IS Malay, pokolcachany^ ‘the ]>lant 
whicdi gives beans,’ (piite a different 
word from kajany which gives us 
Oadjan.] 


The chief of these trees is Melaleuca 
leucadendroUy L., a tree diffused from 
the Malay Peninsula to N.S. Wales. 
The drug and tree were first described 
by Rumphius, who died 1693. (See 
Harihury and Fliickigery 247 [and 
Wallace. Malay Arch., ed. 1890, 

). 294].) 

CAKSEN, S. This is Sea H. for 
hxswam (Roebuck). 

CALALUZ, s. A kind of swift row¬ 
ing vessel often mentioned by the 
Portugiutse writers as used in the 
Indian Archipelago. We do not know 
the etymedogy, nor the exact character 
of the craft. [According to Mr. Skeat, 
the woi‘d is Jav. keluluSy kalaluSy spelt 
keloeles hy Klinkert, and explained hy 
him as a kind of vessel. The word 
seems to be derived from loeloes, ‘to 
go right through anything,’ and thus 
the literal translation would be ‘the 
threader,’ the reference being, as in 
the case of most Malay boat names, 

the special figure-luvid from which 
the boat was suj)j)osed to derive its- 
whole charact(‘r.] 

[1513.— Calauz, acconling to Mr. White¬ 
way, is the form of the word in A)idrade'ji 
loftier to Alhuqa^r(jHe uf FpIi. 22jid. — India 

OffiA-e Mi^.] 

1525.—“ 4 groat Aotr A/f.rtw, and 6 calaluzea 
and n/anchuoK which row very fast.”— Lem- 
ftcanga, 8 . 

1.539.—“The King (of Achin) sot forward 
with the greatest possible despatch, a great 
armament of 200 rowing vessels, of which 
the greater part were lancharasy joanacuiy 
and calaluzes, besides 15 high-sided junks.” 
— F. M. Fhito, cap. xxxii. 

1552.—“The King of Siam . . . ordered 
to be built a Heet of some 200 sail, almost 
all /anrhnra.s and calaluzes, which are row¬ 
ing-vessels.”— Barros, II. vi. 1. 

1613.—“And having embarked with some 
companions in a caleluz or rowing vessel. 
...” (rijdinho de Eredia^ f. 51. 


CAJEPUT, s. The name of a CALAMANDER WOOD, s. A 

fragrant e.ssential oil produced especi- beautiful kind of rose-wood got from 
ally in Celebes and trie neighlxmring a Ceylon tree (Diospyros quaedta). 
island of Bouro. A large (uiantity is Teniieiit regards the name as a Dutch 
ex])()rted from Singapore and Babivia. corruption of Ccuroniandel wood (i. 118), 
It is used most frecpiently as an ex- and Drury, we see, calls one of the 
ternal application, but also internally, ebony-trees (1). melanoxylon) “Coro- 
especially (of late) in cases of cholera, mandel-ebony.” Forbes Watson gives 
The name is taken from the Malay as Singhalese names of the wood Calu- 
kayu-putihy i.e. ‘ Lignum alburn.^ Filet midiriyay KalumederiyCy &c., and the 
(see p. 140) gives six ditlerent trees term Kalumadlriya is given with this 
as producing the oil, whiidi is derived meaning in Clough’s Singh. Diet.; still 
from the distillation of the leaves, in absence of further information, it 
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may remain doubtful if this be not a 
borrowed word. It may be worth 
while to observe that, according to 
Tavernier^ [ed. Ball., ii. 4j the “])ainted 
calicoes'’ ’or “chites” ot Masiilipatam 
were called “ Calmendar., that is to say, 
-done with a iKUicil” (Kalami-dar '(), and 
j)()ssibly this a})|K'llati(m may have been 
given by tradei s tt) a delicately vein(*d 
wood. [The N.K.D. suggests that tin* 
Singh, terms ([noted altove may be 
adaptations from the; Dutch.] 

1777. — “ In the (’ingulose lanp^uage Cala- 
minder i.s sai4 to signify a, black flaming 
tree. The heart, or woody ]>art of it, is 
extremely handsome, with whitish or n.ale 
yellow and hlacik or brown veins, .streaks 
and waives.” Thnibfiy, iv. “iOfi-fl. 

1813.- “ Calaminder wood ” appears 
among Ceylon products in /</•/}, i. 34.0. 

18*25.--“ A great deal of the furniture in 
Ceylon is made of ebony, as well as of the 
Calamander tree . . . wldcli is liecome 
.scarce from thi‘ im]in»vi(ient use formerly 
made of it.”— Il^her (1811), ii. Kil. 

1834. — “The forests in the neighhoiirhood 
afford timber of every kind (Calamander 
excepted).” G {/btu ('/(oYOrr, 198. 

CALAMBAC, s. Tln‘ tiiiest. kind 

of filocs-vvood. (h-a\vi‘urd givits the 
word as Javancsi*, kaUnnhak, bnt it 
perhaps came with the. article from 

Champa (q v.). 

1510.' There are three .sorts of alocs- 
wood. The tirst and most [lerfect .sort is 
called Calampat.”— Dir/’./ema, *235. 

1516.—“ ... It mu.st be .said that the 
very tine calembuco and the other eagle- 
wood is worth at Calicut 1000 luaravedis the 
pound.”— Barbosa, 204. 

1539. — “ T'his Emba.s.sador, that was 
Brother-in-Law to the King of the Hatas 
. . . brought him a rich Present of Wood 
of Aloes, Calambaa, and 5 (jumtals of 
Benjaiiion in flowers.”— F. M. FliUo, in 
Cogan’s tr. p. 15 (orig. ca[). xiii.). 

1551. —(Campar, in Sumatra) “ha.s nothing 
but forc.sta which yield aloeswood, called in 
India Calambuco.” — Castanheda, bk. iii, 
cap. 63, p. 218, quoted bv Grawfurd, De.s. 
Die. 7. 

1552. —“Pa.st thi.s kingdom of Camboja 
begins the other Kingdom called Carnpa 
(Champa), in the mounbiins of which grow\s 
the genuine ah)es-wood, which the Moors 
of those parts call Calambuc.”— Baivw, 1. 
ix. 1. 

[c. 1590. — “Kalanbak (calembic) is the 
wood of a tree brought from 2Urbid ; it is 
heavy and full of vein.s. Some believe it to 
be the raw wood of aloes.”— Ain, ed. Bloch- 
mann, i. 81. 

[c. 1610.— “ h>om this river (the Canges) 
comes that excellent wood Calamba, which 


‘is believed to come from the Earthly Para- 
di.se .”—Fyrard de Laral, Hak. iS(ic. i. 335. J 

1613.— “And the Calamba is the most 
fragrant wrduHa of the said tree.”— 
dr Krrdia, f. ]5e. 

[1615.—“ Lurnra (a black gum), gumlaek, 
collomback.” -/'Vwbr, Lrttns, iv. 87.J 

1618. “We oj>ened the ij chi.stes which 
came from Syam with callamback and .silk, 
and waid it out.”—Cor/ v’.s Diorif, ii. 51. 

1771.—“Les Mahometans font de ce 
j Kalambac des cha])eiets (ju’ils jiortent a la 
I main par ainu.sement. t'C hois quand il est 
echaufl’e on iin ])eii frotte, rend un odcur 
agreahlo.” - Nirbuhr, I)rsf\ dr I'Arabir, 127. 

See EAGLE-WOOD and ALOES. 

CALASH, S. Fkui rb caUrhe, .said 
by Littav to be ;i Slav word, [and .s(t 
N.Fj.I).\ hi Bayly’.s Diet, it is caladi 
and caloche. [The N.FJ). do(‘s not 
rc,c-()gui.s(* tlu' lattci' foiin ; tlie foriuei' 
is as (.\aily as 1679]. This st'cms to 
l)av(^ b<a*n tlic ('aidicst. [u’ceursor of tlic 
buggy ill Kastcru std.tlcnieiils, Bavly 
defines it as ‘a small ()]H‘n clianol.’ 
The (|uolatioii btdow i-cfcrs to Batavia, 
and tin." Prcsi<lcnt in quest ion was the 
Pre.st. of tile Ihiglish Fact.ory at 
(Jliu.san, who, witli his council, bad 
b('cn e.vpclled from (^lina, and was 
halting at Batavia on Ids way to 
India. 

1702. — “'rhe Sliabandor riding home 
in his Calash this Moruiug, and seeing the 
Pre.sidiMit sitting without the door at his 
Lodging.s, alighted and eanu^ and Sat with 
the President near an hour . . . what 
moved the Shabander to speak so plainly 
to the l‘re.sident thereof he knew nut, But 
ob.served that the Shahbander was in his 
(Jla.sses at his first alighting from his 
Calash.” " Monday, 30th March,” 

J/A'. Report in hidia Oj^icc. 

GALA VANCE, S. A kind of bean ; 
acc. to llu* ([notation from Osbeck, 
DoBchos ainensis. Tlu‘ word was once 
common in P^nglisli u.se, but s(‘ems 
forgotten, unle.s.s .still uscmI at sea. Sir 
Juse[)h Hooker writes: “When I was 
in the Navy, haricot beans were in 
constant use as a suh.stitute for jiotatoes 
and in Brazil and eksewhen^, were 
called Calavances. I do not re¬ 
member whetlier tliey were the seed 
of Pkaseolus lunatur, or vulgaris, or of 
Dolichos smmsis, alias Catjnng’' (see 
CAJAN). Tlie word comes from the 
Span, (jarhanzos, wdncli De Candolh* 
mentions as Castilian for *‘pois chiche,' 
or Gicer arietinnm, and as used also 
in Basi[ue under the form garhantzua. 
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[or garhatzUj from garau, ‘seed/ antzUy 
‘dry/ N.E.D.] 

1620.—. . from hence they make their 
provition in aboiindance, viz. beefe and 
porke . . . garvances, or small pcaze or 
beanes. . . — Cocls's Diary^ ii. 311. 

c. 1630.—“ ... in their Canoos brought 
iiR . . . green pepper, oaravance, Buffols, 
Hens, Eggs, and other things .”—Sir T. 
llerhert^ ed. 1665, p. 350. 

1719. — “I was forc’d to give thorn an 
extraordinary meal every day, either of 
Farhia or calavances, which at once made 
a considerable consumption of our water 
and firing .”—She Ivor ice','i Voyage, 62. 

1738.—‘‘But garvan^os are prepared 
in a different manner, neither do they 
grow soft like other pulse, by boiling. 

. . .”— S/mw's Travels, ed. 1757, }». 110. 

1752.—“. . . Callvanses {DoUckos sin¬ 
ensis).” — Osheck, i. 304. 

1774. — “When T asked any of the men 
of Dory why they had no gardens of plan¬ 
tains and Kalavansas ... 1 learnt . . . 
that the Haraforas supply them.”— Forrest, 
r. to N. Guinea, 109. 

1814.—“His Majesty is authorised b) 
permit for a limited time by Order itj 
(.Uiuncil, the Importation from any Port or 
Place whatever of . . . any Beans called 
Kidney, French Beans, Tares, Jjcntiles, 
Callivances, and all other sorts of I’ulsc.” 
—Act 54 (reo. III. cap. xxxvi. 

CALAY, s. Tin ; also v., to tin 
copper vessels—H. kala^l knrnd. The 
word is Ar. kala’i, ‘ tin,’ which ac¬ 
cording to (Certain Arabic writers was 
so called from a mine in India called 
lala\ In s])ite of the different initial 
and terminal h'.tters, it. seems at least 
p(xssible that the place meant was tin; 
siime that the old Arab geographers 
called Kalah, near wliich they place 
mines of tin {al-kalaH), and which Avas 
certainly somewhere about the coast 
of Malacca, possibly,as has been sug¬ 
gested, at Kadali^ or as we write it, 
Quedda. [See Ain, tr. Jarrdt, iii 48.] 

The tin })rodn(‘e of that region is 
well known. Kalang is indeed also 
a name of tin in Malay, which may 
have been the true origin of the word 
before us. It may be added that the 
small State of Salangor between 
Malacca and Perak was formerly 
known as Aa^r^-Kalang, or the ‘Tin 
Country,’ and that the place on the 
coast where the British Resident lives 

* It may be observed, however, that kwala in 
Malay indicates the estuary of a navigable river, 
and denominates many small ports in the Malay 
region. The Kalah of the early Arabs is probably 
the KwXt jrbXis of Ptolemy’s Tables. 

K 


is called Klang (see Miss Bird, Golden 
Chersonese, 210, 215). The Portuguese 
have the forms calaim and calm, with 
the nasal termination so freipient in 
their Eastern borrowings. Bluteau 
explains calaim as ‘ Tin of India, finer 
than ours.’ The old writers seem to 
have hesitated about the identity with 
tin, and the Avord is confounded in 
one quotation helow with Tootnague 
(q.v,). Tlie French use calin. In the 
P. version of the Book of Numbers 
(ch. xxxi. V. 22) kahi’l is used for ‘tin.’ 
See on this word Quatremere in the 
Journal des Savans, Dec. 1846. 

c. 920. —“Kalah is the focus of the trade 
in aloeswood, in camphor, in sandalwood, 
in ivory, in the lead which is called al- 
Kala’i .”—Relation dcs Voyages, <kc., i. 94. 

c. 11.54.—“Thence to the Isles of Lanki- 
aliiis is reckoned two days, and from the 
latter b) the Island of Kalah 5. . . . O’here 
is in this last isl-aiid an abundant mine of 
tin (al-Kala’i). I'ho metal is very pure 
and brilliant.”— Kdrini, by Janbert, i. 80. 

1.552.—IHn, whieh the [)eoj>le of the 
country call Calem.” (\istanlieda, iii. 213. 
It is mentioned as a sbiple of Malacca in 
ii. 186. 

1606.—“That all the chalices wliich were 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor 
of calaim, should be broken uj) and de¬ 
stroyed.”— Syitodo, f. 29/n 

1610.—“They carry (to Hormuz) . . . 
clove, cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, ginger, 
mace, nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tin.”--- 
Re/a clones de J\ Teixeira, 382. 

c. 1610. — “ . . . money . . . not only of 
gold and silver, but also of another metal, 
which is called calin, which is white like tin, 
but harder, purer, and finer, and which is 
much used in the Indies.”— Pt/rard de Dival 
(1679) i. 164 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 234, with (iray’s 
note]. 

1613.—“And he also reconnoitred all the 
sites of mines, of gold, silver, mercury, tin 
or calem, and iron and other metals ...” 
— God mho de Ered.ia, f. 58. 

[1644.— “ Callaym.” See quobition under 

TOOTNAGUE.] 

1646.—. . il y a {i.e. in Siam) plusiours 
minieres de calain, (jui est vn mebal mobiyen, 
entre le plornb et I’estain.”— Cardim, Rel. de. 
la Prov. de Japan, 163. 

1726.—“ The goods exported hither (from 
Pegu) are . . . Kalin (a metal coming very 
near silver) . . .”— Valentijn, V2S. 

1770.—“They send only one vc.ssel (viz. 
the Dutch to Siam) which transports Java¬ 
nese horses, and is freighted with sugar, 
spices, and linen ; for which they receive in 
return calin, at 70 livres 100 weight.”— 
Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 208. 

1780.—“ . . . the port of Quedah ; there 
is a trade for calin or tutenague ... to 
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export to different parts of the Indies.”— 
In lJunn, N. iJirertortf, 338. 

1794-r>,—In the Travel.^ to China of the 

ouriger Degiiignos, Calin is mentioned as a 

ind of tin irnjxjrted into China from Batavia 
and Malacca.—iii. 367. 

CALCUTTA, n.p. B. Kalikdtdy or 
Kalikattif, a iiaTiie of uncertain ety¬ 
mology. The lir.st mention that we 
are aware of occurs in tlie Ain-t~ 
Akhari. It is well to note that in 
some efirly cdiarts, such as that in 
Valentijn, and the oldest in the 
E'tuflish Flinty though C-alc.utta is not 
entered, there is a place on the Hoogly 
(hlrula., or (^nlcuta^ which leads to mis¬ 
take. It is far helow, near the modern 
Ftdta. [With referenc(' t(t the quota¬ 
tions helow from Luillierand Sonmu'at, 
Sir H. Yule writes (Hedges, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. xcvi.): “In Orme’s 
Historical Fragments, Joh ('harnock 
is described as ‘(lovtTiior of the 
Factory at Golgot near Hugh lev.’ 
This name Golgot and the correspond¬ 
ing Golghat in an extract fi*om Mu- 
hahhat Khan indicate the name of 
tlie particular locality where the 
English Factory at Hugli was situated. 
And some confusion of this name 
with that of (hlcaitta may liave led 
1.0 the curious error of the Frenchnuui 
Luiller and Sonnerat, the formea* oi 
whom calls (hlcutta (iolgoat/ie, while 
the latter says: ‘Les ATiglais ju'onon- 
cent et ecrivent Golgota.^"] 

c. 1590.— “KalikatSl c-a Bal-oya vu Bar- 
bai'j)ur, 3 Alaluil," — AIk. (orig.) i. 408; [tr. 
Javrett, ii. 141]. 

[1688. — “Soe luyself at^compariycMl with 
Capt. Haddock and the 120 .soldiers we 
carryed from hence embarked, and about 
the 20th September arrived at Calcutta.” 
— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. Ixxix.] 

1698.— ‘^This avaricious dispo.siti«)n the 
English plied with pre.sents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar . . . tlie towns of Sootanutty, 
Calcutta, and Goomopore, with their di.s- 
tricts extending about 3 miles ah»ng the 
eu.stern bank of the river.”— Ormr, rcj>r. 

ii. 71. 

1702. — “The next Morning we pn.ss’d by 
the English Factory belonging to the old 
t'ornpany, which they call Golgotha, and 
is a handsome ihiilding, to which were add¬ 
ing stately Warehouses.”- Voyage to the E. 
Indies, by Le Bieur LidlUcr, K. T. 1715, 
p. 259. 

1726.—“ The ships wdiich sail thither (to 
Hugli) first pas.s by the Fnglish Lodge in 
Collecatte, 9 miles (Dutch mile.s) low'or 
down than ours, and after that the French 


one called Cluandarnagor, . . .”— Valentijn, 
V. 162. 

1727.—“The Company has a pretty gwd 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in 
to undergo the Penance of Physic, but few 
come ^)ut to give an Account of its Opera¬ 
tion. . . . One Year I was there, and there 
were reckoned in August alwait 1200 
English, some MiliUiry, .some Servants to 
the Gompany, .some private Merchants re¬ 
siding in the Town, and some Seameti 
belong to Shipping lying at the Town, and 
before the beginning of Jan tary there wore 
460 Burials registred in the (Icrk’s Books 
of Mortality.”— A. llaniilton, ii. 9 and 6. 

c. 1742.— “T had occasion to stop at the 
city of Finishdanga (Chandernagore) which 
is inhabited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The 
city of Calcutta, which is on the other side 
of the water, and inhabited by a tribe 
English who have settled there, is nmch 
more extcn.sivc and thickly yntjailated. . . .” 
—'Abdal Karim Khan, in hi!Hot, viii. 127. 

1753.— “Ati (lessons d’Ugli immediab;- 
ment, e.st retabli.s.sement Hollaudoi.s do 
Shinsura, puis Shandernagor, ^tablissc- 
ment Franvois, puis la logo Danoiso 
(Serampore), et j>lii.s has, .snr la rivag(‘ 
(jjtpo.sc, (jui est cclui de la gauche en (Ic- 
.scendant, Banki-ba/.ar, ou les(bstendois n’ont 
p6 se rnaintenir; enfin Colicotta aiix 
Anglois, a <)uel<iues lieues do Bapki-bazar, 
et da mbme ebt6."-~D'A nriHe, Echurcisse- 
nirns, 64. With this comjiare: “Almost 
opf)ositc to the D<tnes Factory is Hanke 
banksal, a idace where the Ostend (V»m]»any 
settled a Factory, but, in Anno 1723, thc> 
<iuarrelled with the Fouzdaar or (Governor 
of Hvghly, and he forced the (Xdenders to 
quit. . . .”— A. Hamilton, ii. 18. 

1782.—“Les Anglais jK^urroient retircr 
aujourd’hui de.s .somme.s irnmonses de I’lnde, 
s’ils avoient eu I’attention de rnieux com- 
j»o.ser le conseil .suprtirne de Calecuta.”* — 
Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 14. 

CALEEFA, s. Ar. Khalifa, th(‘ 
Calipli t>r Vice-gereut, a woiH whicli 
we do not- introduce liere in it.s high 
Maliommed.in u.se, but Lecau.se of iLs 
(juaint. ap])lieat,iou in Anglo-Indian 
lioiiselio.lds, at least in Up])er India, 
to two (*la.sse.s of domestic servants, 
the tailor and the cook, and sometimes 
to the barber and farrier. The hist 
is always so addressed by liis fellow- 
servants (Khallfa-jl). In South India 
the cook is called Maistry, i.e. artiste. 
In Sicily, we may note, he is always 
called Aio9is^d (1)’cUi indication of what 
ought to be his nationality. The root 
of the word Khalifa, according to Prof. 
Sayce, means ‘ to change,’ and another 


* “Caintale des (‘tablis.scinents Anglais daus lo 
hciigalp. l.es Anglais ]>ronQncent et icrivent 

Golgota ” (!) 
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derivative, khalifa ‘ exchange or agio ’ 
is the origin of the Greek koXXp/^os 
(Princ. of Philology, 2nd ed., 213). 

c, 1253.—. . vindrentniarcheantenI’oHt 
(]ui nous distrent et conterent que li roys 
des Tartarins avoit prise la citei de Baudas 
ot Tapostole des Sarrazins . . . lequel oh ap- 
peloit le calife de Baudas. . . — Joinmlle, 

cxiv. 

1298.—“ Baudas is a great city, which used 
to be the seat of the Calif of all the Saracen.s 
in the world, just as Rome is the seat of the 
i’ope of all the Christians .”—Marco Polo, 
Bk. 1. ch. b. 

1552.—“ To which the Sheikh replied that 
he was the vassal of the Soldan of Cairo, 
and that without his permission who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet Ma- 
harned, he could hrdd no communication 
with people who so persecuted his fol¬ 
lowers. . . .”— Barros, II. i. 2. 

1738.—“Muzeratty, the late Kaleefa, or 
lieutenant of this province, assured me that 
he saw a bone belonging to one of thorn 
(ancient .stone coffins) which was near two 
of their dross [l.e. 3(5 inches) in length.”— 
Sluiw's Tracds In Jiarbarg, ed. 1757, p. 30. 

1717. — ‘ As to the house, and the patri¬ 
monial lands, together with the appendages 
of the rmirdered minister, they were pre¬ 
sented by the Qhalif of the age, that is by | 
the Emperor himself, to his own daughter.” ‘ 
-.SV’d- Muto,<jher(n, iii. 37. 

c. 17(50 (0.— 

I hate all Kings and the thrones they sit 
on. 

From the King of France to the Caliph of 
Britain.” 

These lines w'ere found among the papers 
of Pr. Charles Edward, and sup|K)sed to be 
his. But Lord Btanhf)pe, in the 2nd ed. of 
Miscellanies, says he finds that they arc 
slightly altered from a poem by Lord 
Rochester. This we cannot find. (The 
original lines of Rochester [Poems on State 
Affairs, i. 171) run : 

‘‘ 1 hate all Monarchs, and the thrones they 
sit on. 

From the Hector of France to the Cully of 
Britain.”] 

[1813. — “The most .skilful among them 
(the wrestlers) is apj>ointed khuleefu, or 
superintendent for the season. . . — 

Broughton, Letters, ed. 1892, p. 164.] 

CALEEOON, CALYOON, s. P. 

kaliyun, a water-pij)e for smoking ; tlie 
t*ersian form of the Hubble-Bubble 
(q.v.). 

[1812.—“A Persian visit, when the guest 
is a distinguished personage, generally con¬ 
sists of three acts: first, the kaleoun, or 
water pipe. . . .”— Morier, Journey through 
Persia, Ac., p. 13.] 

1828. —“The elder of the men met to 


smoke their calleoonB under the shade.”— 
The Knzzilbash, i. 59. 

[1880.—-“ Kallilins.” Bee quotation under 

JULIBDAR.J 

CALICO, s. Cotton clotli, ordinarily 
of tolerably fine texture. The word 
appears in the ITtli eeiitnry .sometiines 
in the form of Culirat, hut ()o.s.sihlv this 
may have been a juirisin, lor cahcoe or 
calliro occurs in Englisli earlier, or at 
lea.st more commonly in tMrly voyages. 
^Callaca in 1578, l)raper\s Dirt. p. 42.] 
The word may have come to )is througli 
the French calicot, wliirdi thougli re- 
taiiiiiig the i to tin* eye, does not do so 
to t.he ear. The (juotations siithciently 
illu.strate the use of the word and its 
origin from Calicut. The, tine cotton 
stuHs of Malabar are alre^idy men¬ 
tioned by Marco Polo (ii. 379). Fos¬ 
sil dy they may have been all brought 
from beyond the Ghauts, as the Malaluir 
cotton, ri])ening during the rains, is 
not usiihle, and the cotton stutfs now 
u.sed in Malabar all come from Madura 
(see Fryer below ; and Terry under 
CALICUT). The Germans, we may note, 
call the turkey CcdecntiscJie Hahn, 
though it comes no more from (kdi- 
cut t-hau it does from Turkey. [See 
TURKEY.] 

1579. — “3 great and large (’anowes, iu 
each whereof were certinue of the greatest 
personages that vv'cre about him, attired all 
of them in w hite L.awnc, or cloth of Calecut.” 
— Drake, B Ork! Fncompassed, Hak. Boc. 
139. 

1591.—“The commodities of the shippes 
that come from Bengala bee . . . Hne Cali¬ 
cut cloth, Pintados, and Rice.”- Barker's 
Letneaskr, in Hall. li. .592. 

L592.—“Tho calicos wore book-calicos, 
calico laiine.s, broad white calicos, fine 
sUirched calicos, coarse white calicos, 
brow'ne coarse calicos.” — Desr. of the Great 
Carrark Mad rede Dios. 

1602.—“And at his dejiarture g.aue a robe, 
and a Tucke of Calico wrought with gold.” 
— Lancaster's Voyage, in Pvrehas, i. L53. 

1604. —“It doth appear by the abbreviate 
of the Accounts sent home out of the Indies, 
that there remained in the hand.s of the 
Agent, Master Btarkcy, 482 fardels of 
Calicos.” —In Middleton's Voyage, Hak. Soc. 
App. iii. 13. 

,, “lean fit yon, gentlemen, with fine 
callicoes too, for doublets ; the only sweet 
fashion now, most delicate and courtly : a 
meek gentle callico, cut upon two double 
affable taffatas; all most neat, feat, and 
unmatchable.”— Dekker, The Honest \\liore. 
Act. II. Sc. V. 

1605. —“. . . about their loynes they (the 
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Javanese) weare a kind of Callico-cloth.”— 
jEdm. Scot, ibid. 165. 

1608. — “They esteem not so much of 
money as of Calecut clothes, Pintados, and 
such like stuffs ,”—John JJaviSy ibid. 136. 

1612.—“ Calico copboord claiths, the piece 
. . . xls .”—Hates ami Valnatiouiis, &c. (Scot¬ 
land), p. 294. 

1616. — “Angarezia . . . inhabited by 
Moores trading with the Maine, and other 
three Easterne Hands with their Cattell and 
fruits, for CallicoOB or other linnen to cover 
them.” —Sir T. lioe, in l^ureJias ; [with some 
verbal differences in Hak. Soc. i. 17J. 

1627.—“ (EaltCOC, teJa ddicata I fid tea. H. 

Calicdd, diCta. k Calecut, Jndiae reAjiou-e ubi 
conficitiu\'''-~Minslieu, 2nd cd., s.v. 

1673.—“ Sta,ple Commodities are CalicutB, 
white and painted.”— Fri/er, 34. 

,, “Calecut for Spice . . . and no 
Cloath, though it give the name of Calecut 
t() all in India, it being the first IV)rt from 
whence they are known to be brought into 
Europe.”— Ibid. 86. 

1707.—“The Governor lays before the 
Council the insolent action of Captain Lea- 
ton, who on Sunday last marched part of 
his company . . . over the Company’s Cali¬ 
coes that lay a dyeing.”—Minute in Wheeler, 
ii. 48. 

1720.—-Act 7 Geo. I. cap. vii. “An Act 
to preserve and encourage the woollen and 
silk manufacture of thi.s kingdom, and 
for more effectual employing of the Poor, 
by prohibiting the Use and Wear of all 
printed, painted, stained or dyed Callicoes 
in Aj)})arel, Houshold Stuff, Furniture, or 
otherwise. . . .’’—-Siat. at Ijarge, v. 229. 

1812 .— 

“ Like Iris' bow down darts the painted clue. 

Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, 
and blue, 

Old calico, torn .silk, and muslin new.” 

Rcjectexl Addressexi (Crabhr). 

CALICUT, n.p. In the Middle 
Ages the chief city, and one of the 
chief ports of Malabar, and the resi¬ 
dence of the Zamorin (q.v.). The 
name Kolikodu is said to mean the 
‘ Cock-Fortress.’ [Logan {Man. Mala¬ 
bar, i. 241 note) gives koli, ‘fowl,’ and 
hottu, ‘ corner or miipty space,’ or kotta, 
‘a fort.’ There was a legend, of the 
Dido type, that all the space within 
cock-crow was once granted to the 
Zamorin.] 

c. 1343.—“We proceeded from Fandaraina 
to Ealilrtlt, one of the chief ports of Mull- 
bar. The people of Chin, of Java, of Sailan, 
of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen, and Fars 
fre(^uent it, and the traders of different 
regions meet there. Its port is among the 
greatest in the world.”— Ibn BcUtUa, iv. 89. 

c. 1430.—“ Collicuthiam deinceps petiit, 
urbem maritimam, octo millibus passuum 


ambitu, nobile totius fndiae emporium, 
pipere, lacca, gingibero, cinnamomo cras- 
siore,* kebulis, zedoaria fertilis.”— Conti, 
in l^oggiiis, I)e Var. Fortunae. 

1442.—“ Calicut is a perfectly secure har¬ 
bour, which like that of Ormuz brings 
together merchants from every city and from 
every country.”— AlfdurrazzcLk, in India in 
X Vth Cent., p. 13. 

c. 1475.— “Calecut is a port for the whole 
Indian .sea. . . . The country produces 
pepper, ginger, colour plants, muscat [nut¬ 
meg?], cloves, cinnamon, aromatic roots, 
iulrach [green ginger] . . . and everything 
is cheap, and servants and maids are very 
good.”—vLA. Xikitin., ibid,. }>. 20. 

1498.—“We departed thence, with the 
pilot whom the king gave us, for a city wdiich 
is called Qualecut.” —Roteirodc V. dxi Canta, 
49. 

1.572.— 

“ Ja fdra de tormonta, e dos })rimeiros 

Mares, o temor vao do peito voa ; 

Di.s.se alegre o Piloto Melindano, 

‘ Terra he de Calecut, .se ntio me engano.’ ” 
Camoes, vi. 92. 

By Burton : 

“ now', ’sc.aped the tempest and the fir.st 
sea-dread, 

fled from each bosom terrors vain, and 
cried 

the Melindanian Pilot in delight, 

‘ Calecut-land, if aught T .sec aright! ’ ” 

1616. — “Of that w’ool they make divers 
sorts of (Jaflico, which luid that name (as T 
suppo.se) from Callicutts, not far from Goa, 
where that kind of cloth was first bought 
by the Portuguese.”—Tern/, in I^urclvas. 
[In ed. 1777, p 105, Callicute.] 

CALINGULA, s. A sluice or 
e.scape. - ’Pam. kalingal; mucli used 
in reports of irrigation works in S. 
India. 

[1883.—“Much has been done in the way 
of providing sluices for minor channels of 
supply, and callng^lallB, or water weirs for 
surplus vents.”— Venkasami Row, Man. of 
Tanjore, p. 332.] 

CALPUTTEE, s. A caulker ; also 
the process of caulking ; H. and Beng. 
kdldpattl and kaldpdttl, and the.se no 
doubt from the Port, calafate. But 
this again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabic kdldfat, the ‘process of 
caulking.’ It is true that Dozy (see 
p. 376) and aLso Jal (.see bis Index, ii. 
589) doubt the last derivation, and 
are disposed to connect tlie Portuguese 


* Not *a larger kind of cinnamon,’ or ‘ cinnamon 
which in known there by the name of crassa ’ 
{caneUae ^ae grossae appellantur), as Mr. Winter 
Jones oddly renders, but canella grossa, i.t. 
' coarse' cinnamon, alias cassia. 
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and Spanish words, and the Italian 
calafattare, &c., with the Latin calefacere, 
a view which M. Marcel Devic rejects. 
The latter word would apply well 
enough to the process of ^pitching a 
vessel as practised in the Mediterra- 
neai], where we have seen the vessel 
careened over, and a great lire of 
thorns kindled under it to keep the 
pitch fluid. But caulking is not 
pitching; and when both form and 
meaning corres])ond so exactly, and 
when we know so many other marine 
t,t*rms in the Mediterrantan to have 
been taken from the Arabic, there does 
not seem to he room for reasonable 
doubt in this case. Tlie Emperor 
Michael V. (a.d. 1041) was called 

/caXa0dr7;s, because he was the son of 
a caulker (see Ducange^ Gloss. Graec.^ 
who rpiotes Zonaras). 

1554. — (At Mozambique) ... “To two 
calafattes ... of the sfiid brigantines, at 
the rate annually of 20,000 m> each, with 
9000 reijs each for maintenance and 6 
measures of millet to each, of which no 
count is taken .”—Shndo Botelho, Tombo, 11. 

c. 1620.— “S’il estoit besoin do calfader 
Ic Vaisseau . . . on y auroit beaucoiip de 
})oino dans co Port, principalcmont si on ost 
constraint de so seniir des Charpontiers et 
des CalfadeUTfl dn Pays ; parce qu’ils dc- 
})endent tons du Gouverneur de Boinbain.” 
—Rowdier . . . dits Jndes (hd^vf., par Aloixo 
da Motta, in Thevenot’s Collection. 

CALUAT, s. This in some old 
travels is used for Ar. khilwat^ ‘privacy, 
a private interview ’ (0. P. Broum, MS.). 

1404.—“And this Garden they call Talicia, 
and in their tongue they call it Calbet.” — 
Olavijo, cix. Comp. Markhivni, 130. 

[1670.—“Still deeper in the .square is the 
third tent, called Caluet-Eane, the retired 
.s}>ot, or the place of the privy Council.”— 
Jinmier, ed. Constable, 361,J 

1822.—“I mu.st tell you what a good 
fellow the little Haja of Tallaca is. When 
1 visited him we sat on two musnads without 
exchanging one single word, in a very re¬ 
spectable durbar ; but the moment we re¬ 
tired to a Khilwut the Raja produced his 
Civil and Criminal Register, and his Minute 
of demands, collections and balances for the 
1st quarter, and began explaining the .state 
of his country as eagerly as a young 
Collector.”— Elphinstone, in Ldfe, ii. 144. 

[1824.—“Tlie khelwet or private room in 
which the doctor was seated.”— Hadji Baba, 
P. 87.] 

C.^UETE, CALOETE, s. The 

punishment of impalement; Malayal. 
kaluekki (pron. etti). [See IMP ALE ] 


1510.—“The said wood is fixed in the 
middle of the back of the malefactor, and 
passes through his body . . . this torture 
IS called ‘uncalvet.’ Varthema, 147. 

1582.—“The Capitiiine General for to en¬ 
courage them the more, commanded before 
them all to pitch a long staffe in the ground, 
the which was made sharp at ye one end. 
The same among the Malabars is called 
Calvete, upon ye which they do execute 
justice of death, unto the t)oorest or .vilest 
{)eople of the country.”— Castafleda, tr. by 
N. L., ff. 142/,', 143. 

1606.—“The Queen marvelled much at 
the thing, and to content them she ordered 
the .sorcerer to bo delivered over for punish¬ 
ment, and to bo set on the caloete, which 
is a very sharp stake fixed firmly in the 
ground ...” kc.—Gouvea, f. 47/’; see also 
f. 163. 

CALYAN, n.p. The name of more 
than one city of fame in W. and S. 
India ; Skt. Kalyana, ‘])e.autiful, noble, 
propitious.’ One of tliese is tlie place 
.still known as Kalydn, on the Ulas river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, 33 m. N.E. of Bombay. This is 
a very ancient port, and i.s probably 
the one mentioned by Cosrnas below. 
It appears as the re.sidence of a donor 
in an inscrij)tion on the Kanheri caves 
in Salset.te (see Fergusson and Burgess^ 
p. 349). Another Kalyana was the 
caj)ital of the Chalukyas of the Deccan 
in the 9th-12th centuries. This is in 
the Nizam’s district of Naldrug, about 
40 miles E.N.E. of the fortre.ss called 
by that name. A third Kalyana was 
a port of Canara, between Mangalore 
and Kundapur, in lat. 13“ 28' or there¬ 
abouts, on Uie same river as Bacanore 
(q.v.). [This is apparently the place 
which Tavernier (ed. Ball, ii. 206) 
calls Gallian Bondi or Kalydn Bandar. 
The (piotations refer to the first Calyan. 

c. A.D. 80-90.—“The local marts which 
occur ill order after Barygaza are Akabaru, 
Suppara, Ealliena, a city which was rai.sed 
to the rank of a regular mart in the time of 
Saragane.s, but, since Sandanes became its 
nijuster, its trade has been put under restric¬ 
tions ; for if (irook ve-ssels, even by accident, 
enter its |X)rts, a guard is put on board, and 
they are taken to Barygaza.”— Periplus, § 52. 

c. A.D. 545.—“ And the most notable 
places of trade are these : Sindu, Orrhotha, 
Kalliana, vSibor. . . .”— Cosmas, in Cathay, 
d:r., p. clxxviii. 

1673.—“On both sides are placed stately 
A Ideas, and dwellings of the Portuqal Fi- 
dalgos; till on the Right, within a Mile or 
more of Gullean, they yield posses.sion to 
the neighbouring Sem Gi, at which City 
(the key this way into that Rebel’s Country), 
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Wind and Tide favouring us, we landed/’— 
Fnjer^ p. 123. 

182r).—“Near Oandaulah is a waterfall 
. . . its stream winds to join the sea, nearly 
opposite to Tunnah, under the name of the 
Callianee river.”—ii. 137. 

Prof. Forcliharnmer has lately described 
the great remains of a Pagoda and other 
buildings with inscriptions, near the city of 
Pegu, called Kalyftni. 

CAMBAY, n.p. Written by 
Maliummeflaii writers Kanhdyat^ some- 
times Kinhayat. According to C^ol. 
Tod, t]»e original Hindu name wcis 
Khmnh((V(jiti\ A CH.y of tlie Pillar’; 
[the Mad. A drum. Man. GIohs. gives 
i^famhhaA'trtka, ‘siicred ])illar ])Ool’]. 
Long a vt*ry famous ]H)rt of (luzerat, 
at tile lieacl of tlu' (lulf to which it 
gi\’es its nmne. Uiider the Mahom- 
medan Kings of Guzerat it was one 
of th(*ir chief residences, and they 
are often calle(] Kings of Cambay. 
Cambay is still a feiidatoiy State 
under a Nawah. Tln^ place is in 
decay, owing jiartly to tin* shoals, 
and the extraordinary rise and fall 
of the tides in tin* Gulf, im]K‘ding 
navigat ion. [Sec* Forbes^ Or. Mem. 2nd 
ed. i. 313 seqq.^ 

c. 951. — “From Kambdya to the sea 
about 2 parasangs. From Kambdya to 
Surabiiya (?) about 4 days.”— Istakhri, in 
B//ioty i. 30. 

1298.— “Cambaet is a great kingdom. 

. . . There i.s a groat deal of trade. . . . 
Merchants come here with many .ships ami 
eargoe.s. . . ."—Marco Poloy Pk. iii. ch. 28. 

1320. — “Hoc vero Occanum mare in illis 
partibus principaliter habet duos portus: 
<luoriim vni:.s noniinatur Mahabavy et alius 
Oambeth.” — Marino ^SanudOy near begin¬ 
ning. 

c. 1420.—“ Cambay is situated near to 

the sea, and i.s 12 miles in circuit; it 
abounds in .spikenard, lac, indigo, myra- 
bolans, and silk.”— Conti, in India in XVth 
Cent., 20. 

1498. —“In which Gulf, a.s wo were in¬ 
formed, there are many cities of Christians 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Quambaya.”—49. 

1506. —“ In Combea c terra de Mori, e il 
suo Re h Moro ; cl I* nna gran terra, e li 
nasce turbiti, e spigonarclo, e milo (read 
nilo —.see ANIL), lache, coriiiolo, calcedonie, 
gotoni. . . .”— Rel. dt Leonardo Ca' M(xs&er, 
in Archivio Star. Italiano, App. 

1674.— 

“ The Prince of Cambay's daily food 
bs a.sp and ba.silisk and toad, 

Which makc.s him have so strong a breath, i 
Fach night he stinks a queen to death.” 

Hndihras, Pt. ii. Canto i. 


Butler had evidently read the stories of 
Mahmud Bigara, Sultan of Guzerat, in 
Vartherna or Purchas. 

CAMBOJA, n.p. An ancient 
kingdom in the eastern part of Indo- 
China, once great and powerful : now 
fallen, and under tlie ‘protectorate’ 
of France, wliose Saigon colony it 
adjoin.s. The name, like so many 
others of Indo-Cbina since the days 
of Ptolemy, is of Skt. origin, being 
apparently a transfer of the name 
of a nation and country on the N.W. 
frontier of India, Kaniboja, supposed to 
have been about the locality of Ghitral 
or Kafiristan. Ignoring this, fantastic 
Chinese and otlier etymologies have 
been invented for the name. In the 
older Chinese annals (c. 1200 b.c.) 
tliis region had the iiann* of Fu-nan; 
from the ])eriod after our era, when 
the kingdom of Cainhoja had liecome 
powerful, it was known to the C’hinese 
as Chin-la. Its ])ower seems to have 
extended at one tinu*. westward, per¬ 
haps to the shores of the 13. of Bengal. 
KniiLS of extraonlinary vastness and 
architectural ehihoration are numerous, 
and have attracted great attention since 
M. Mouhot’s visit in 1859; though 
they had been mentioned by IGth 
century mi.ssionaries, and some of the 
buihiings when standing in R])lendour 
were de.scrihed by a Cdiinese visitor at 
the end of the 13th century. The 
Camhojans proper call thenrselves 
Khmer, a name which seems to have 
given rise to singular confusions (see 
COMAR). The gum Q-amboge {Cam- 
hodiam in the early records [^Birdwood, 
Rev. on ()ld R/Cc., 27j) .so familiar m 
n.se, derives its name from this country, 
the chief source of supjily. 

c. 1161. —“. . . although . . . because 
the belief of the j)eop]e of Kfimiinya (Pegu) 
was the same as that of the Buddha-boliev- 
ing men of Ceylon. . . . Parakrama the 
king was living in peace with the king of 
Rclmanya—yet the ruler of Riimfinya . . . 
forsook the old custom of providing main¬ 
tenance for the ambassadors . . . saying : 

' These messengers are sent to go to Kam- 
boja,’ and so plundered all their goods and 
put them in prison in the Malaya country. 

. . . Soon after this he seized some royal 
virgins sent by the King of Ceylon to the 
King of KAmboja. . . Ext. from Cey¬ 
lonese A^iuatx, by T. Rhys Davids, in 
J.A.S.B. xli. Pt. i. p. 198. 

1295.—“Le pays do Tchin-la. . . Les 
gens du pays le nominent Kan-pbou-tebi. 
Soiw la dynastie actuello, les livres sacr^s 
dos Tib^tains nomment ce pays Kan^pbou- 
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tchi. . . —Ckinejfe Account of Chinla, in 

Abel RSmumt^ Nouv. MH. i. 100. 

c. 1535.—“Passing from Siam towards 
China by the coast we find the kingdom 
of Carabaia (read Gamboia) . . .the people 
are great warriors . . . and the country of 
Gamboia abounds in all sorts of victuals 
... in this land the lords voluntarily bum 
themselves when the king dies. . , .”— Som- 
'inari.o de Rpgni^ in Ramusio^ i. f. 336. 

15.52.—“And the next State adjoining 
Siam is the kingdom of Camboja, through 
the middle of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is 
in the regions of China. . . — Rarros, 
Dec. I. Liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1572. — 

“ VAs, passa por Camboja Mecom rio, 

Que capitao dfis aguas se interprebi. ...” 

Oamoes^ x. 127. 

[1616.—“22 cattes camboja (gamboge).” 
~Fosterf Lettei'S^ iv. 188.] 

CAMEEZE, s. This word (kamls) 
is used in colloquial H. and Tamil 
for ‘a shirt.’ It comes from the Port. 
camisa. But that word is directly 
from the Aral) kaml§y ‘a tunic.’ Was 
St. Jerome’s Latin word an earlier loan 
from the Arabic, or the source of the 
Arabic word? probably the latter ; [.s<> 
N.E.D. s.v. Camise]. The ]\Iod. Clreek 
Diet, of Sophocles has Kafilaiov. Camesa 
is, according to the Rlang Dictionary, 
used in the cant of English thieve.s ; 
and in more ancient slang it was made 
into ^commission.’ 

c. 400.—“ Solent militantc.s habere linens 
<)uas Camisias vocant, sic aptas membris et 
adstricUis corporibus, ut expediti siiit vol 
ad ciirsum, vol ad praeha . . . (lUoeuuKiue 
nocessiUis traxerit.” —»SVZi. Hicronymi Fpist. 
(Ixiv.) ud Fahiohim, § 11. 

1404. — “And to the .said Kuy Gonzalez he 
gave a big horse, an ambler, for they prize 
a horse that ambles, furnished with .saddle 
and bridle, very well according to their 
fashion ; and besides ho gave him a camisa 
and an umbrella” (see SOMBRERO). — 
Clarijo, § Ixxxix. ; Ufariham, 100. 

1464.—“to William and Richard my sons, 
all my fair camises. . . .”—Will of Richard 
FtrudCy of Newnham, Devon. 

1498.—“That a very fine camysa, which 
in Portugal would be worth 300 reiSy was 
given here for 2 fan.ous, which in that 
country i.s the equivalent of 30 rcis, though 
the value of 30 rcis is in that country no 
small matter .”—Rotciro dp P. da (/ania, 77. 

1573. —“The richest of all (the shops in 
Fez) are where they sell camisas. . . .”— 
Marmot. T)pec. General de AffricOy Pt. T. 
Bk. iii. f. 87r. 

CAMP, s. In the Madras Presi¬ 
dency [as well as in N. India] an 


official not at bis headquarters is 
always addressed as ‘in Camp.’ 

CAMPHOR, s. There are three 
camphors :— 

a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Dryohalanops aromatica. 

b. The cain])hoi‘ of China and Japan, 
from Cinnamo'inum Camphora. (These 
are the two chief camphors of com¬ 
merce ; the first immensely exceeding 
the .second in market value : .see Marco 
PolOy Bk. iii. cli. xi. Note 3.) 

C. Tlie camphor of JUuviea halsami- 
feray D.C., produced and used in China 
under the nauic of ngal camphor. 

The relative ratios uf value in the 
CanUm market may be roundly given 
as b, 1 ; C, 10 ; a, 80. 

Tlie first Western mention of this 
drug, as was pointed out by Me.ssrs 
Uaubury ami Pduckiger, occurs in tlie 
Greek medical writer Aetiiis (see 
below), but it -jirobably came tlirougb 
tbe Arabs, as is indicated by tbc phy 
or / of tbe Arab lcdfui\ repre.senting 
tbe Skt. htrpCf.ra. It lias b(*en sug¬ 
gested that the word was originally 
Javane.se, in wbicli language kdpilr 
apjiears to im'aii both ‘lime’ and 
‘ camjdior.’ 

MtHKleen Sheri IT .say.s that kaffir is^ 
used (in Ind. I\lati*ria Medica) for 
‘am]>er.’ Tdhaslur {soo TABASHEER), 
is, according to tbe Srime writer, called 
hdns-kdfhr ‘ bamboo - cam]fiinr ’ ; and 
ras-kdfur (mercnrv-cam]>bor) is an 
impure subcbloride of mercury. Ac¬ 
cording to tlie same authority, the 
varieties of camphor now met with 
in the bazars of S. India are — 1. kdfiir- 
i-kaiplrl.y wbicli is in Tamil called 
pacKcii’ai {i.e. crude karnjrpurain; 2. 
S'flratl kdfur; 3. clunl; 4. hatai (from 
the Batta country ?). Tbe first of 
these names is a curious instance of the 
perpetuation of a blunder, originating 
in tbe misreading of loose Arabic 
writing. The name is unquestionably 
fanmrly wliicli carele.ssness as to pioints 
has converted into kaisiiri (as above, 
and in Blochmaim’s Ain, i. 79). The 
camphor aljanmrl is mentioned as early 
as by Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, 
and came from a place called Pansdr 
in Sumatra, jierhajis the same as Baru.s, 
which has now long given its name to 
the co.stly Sumatran drug. 

A curious notion of Ibn Batuta’s 
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(iv. 241) that the camphor of Sumatra 
(and Borneo) was produced in the 
inside of a cane, filling the joints 
between knot and knot, may he ex¬ 
plained by the statement of Barbosa 
(p. 204), that the Brirneo camphor 
as exported was packed in tubes of 
bamboo. This camphor is by Barlmsa 
and some other old writers called 
‘eatable camphor’ {da mangiare\ be¬ 
cause used in mediione and with 
betel. 

Our form of the word seems to have 
come from the Sp. alcanfor and canfora., 
through the French camphre. Dozy 
points out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name cafura., and an old 
German one (Mid. High Germ.) is 
gaffer {Oosterl. 47). 

c. A.l). 540. — “ Hygronyri cOfectio, olei 
salca lib. ij, opobalsanii lib. i., spicainardi, 
folij singu. unc, iiii. carpobalsami, arna 
bonis, amomi, ligui aloos, sing. uric. ij. 
mastichao, mosebi, sing, scrap, vi. quod 
si etiii caphura non docrit ox ea unc. ij 
adjicitfj. . . Amideju'y Libronim 

XVI. Tonii Dvo . . , Latiniuito donati, 
Basil, MDXXXV., Liv. xvi. cap. cxx. 

c. 940.—“These {islands called al-Ramln) 
abound in gold mine.s, and are near the 
country of Kansur, famous for its camphor. 

. . — M<xs'ud% i. 338. The .same work at 

iii. 49, refor.s back to this pas.sage as “the 
country of Maiusdmfi.” Probably Ma.s’udI 
wrote correctly Fansurah. 

1298.—“In this kingdom of Fanmr grovts 
the bo.st camphor in the world, called CaiU' 
fera Fansuri.'*—Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1506.—“. . . e do li (Tona.sserirn) vien 
pevere, canella . . . camfora da manzar e 
de qudla, non se rnayiza . . . ”{i.c. both 
camphor to eat and not to eat, or Sumatra 
and China camphor). — Leonardo Ca Alaaxer. 

c. 1590. — “The Camphor tree i.s a largo 
tree growing in the ghauts of Hindostan 
and in China. A hundred hor.semen and 
upward.^ may rest in the .shade of a single 
tree. , . , Of the various kinds of cam})hor 
the best i.s called Rihdhi or Qai^-Ciri. . . . 
In some book.s cam})hor in iCs natural state 
is called . . , Bhiynslni.^’ — Aifi, Iilochman,n. 
ed. i. 78-9. is more properly 

bhimsen\ and takes its name from the demi¬ 
god Bbimsen, .second son of Pandu.J 

1623.-“In tbi.s .shipp w'c h.ave laden a 
.small parcel 1 of camphire of liaronne, being 
in all 60 cati'i.”—liaUirian Letter, pubd. in 
Dietrij, ii. 343, 

1726.—“I'he Persians name the Camphorof 
Baros, and also of Borneo t(j this day Kafur 
(Janfuri, as it also appears in the printed 
text of Avicenna . . . and Bellnneyisis notcy< 
that in .some M!SH. of the author is found 
Kafur Fansuri. . . iv. 67. 

1786.—“The Camphor Tree ha.s been re¬ 
cently di.scovered in this part of the Sircar’s 


country. We have sent two bottles of the 
essential oil made from it for your use.”— 
Letter of Tippoo, KirTcpatrick, p. 231. 

1875.— 

“ Camphor, Bhimsaini (barns), valua¬ 
tion .11b. 80 rs. 

Refined cake ... 1 cwt, 65 rs.” 

Table of Cnstmis Doties on Impoi’ts into 
Br. India up to 1875. 

The first of these is the fine Sumatran 
camphor; the second at of the price is 
China camphor. 

CAMPOO, s. H. kampu, corr. of 
the English ‘ camp,’ or more properly 
of the l\)rt. campo.^ It is used for 
‘a camp,’ hut formerly was specifically 
applied to the partially aisciplined 
brigades under Euro])ean commanders 
in the Mahratta service. 

[1525.—Mr, Whiteway notes that Castan- 
hoda (bk. vi. cb. ci. j). 217) and Barros 
(iii. 10, 3) .speak of a ward of Malacca, as 
Campu China ; and de Eredia (1013) calls 
it Campon China, which may supply a 
link Victween Campoo and Kainpung. (See 
COMPOUND). 

1803.—“Begum Sumroo’s Campoo has 
come U}> the ghauts, and I am afraid . . . 
jt»ined Scindiah yesterday. Two deserters 
. . . declared that Pohlman’s Campoo was 
following \t."- - Wellington, ii. 264. 

1883. — . . its unhappy plains were 

swept over, this way and that, by the 
cavalry of rival Mahratta powers, Mogul and 
Rohilla horsemen, or campos and pultuns 
(battalions) under European adventurers. 

. , —Quarterly Recieiv, April, p. 294. 

GANARA, n.p. Properly Kannada. 
Til is name ha.s long been given to that 
part of the West coast which lies below 
the Ghauts, from Mt. Dely northward 
to the G(ja territory ; and now to the 
two British districts constituted out 
of that tra.c.t, viz. N. and S. Canara. 
Tliis a])proj)riati()n of the name, liow- 
ever, apiiears to be of Eur()])ean origin. 
The name, probably meaning ‘black 
country ’ [Dravid. kar, ‘ black,’ iidduy 
‘ countryfrom the black cotton soil 
prevailing there, was properly synony¬ 
mous witli Karhdtaka (see CARNATIC), 
and apparently a corrujition of that 
word. Our quotations show that 
throughout the sixteenth c.entnry the 
term was ajtplied to tlie country above 
the Ghauts, sometimes to the whole 
kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar 
(see BISNAGAR). Gradually, and pro- 
! ]»al)ly .)wing to local application at 
! Goa, where the. natives seem to have 
1 been from the first known to the 
I Portuguese as Ganarijs, a term which 
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in the old Portugese works means 
the Konkani people and language of 
Goa, the name became apj)ropriated 
to the low country on the coast 
between Goa and Malabar, which was 
subject to the kingdom in question, 
mnch in the same way that the name 
Carnatic came at a later date to be 
misapplied on the other side of the 
Peninsula. 

The Kanara or Canarese language 
is spoken over a large tract above the 
Ghauts, and as far nortli as Bidar (see 
Caldwell., Introd. }). 33). It is only one 
of several languages spoken in the 
British districts of C-anara, and that 
only in a small portion, viz. near 
Kundapur. Tuln is the chief language 
in the Southern Distritit. Kanadam 
occuts in the great Tanjore inscription 
of the 11th century. 

15]6.— “Beyond this river comraenccs the 
Kingdom of Narsinga, wduch contains five 
very large provinces, each with a language 
of its own. The ffrst, which stretches along 
the coast to Malabar, is Tulinatc (i.r. Ttihi- 
7iddu, or the modern district of S. Canara); 
another lies in the interior . . . ; another 
has the name of Telmga, which confines with 
the Kingdoni of Orisa ; another is Canari, 
in which is the great city of Bisnaga ; and 
then the Kingdom of Charamendel, the lan¬ 
guage of which is Tamul.”— Barbosa. This 
pa.ssage is, exceedingly corrupt, and the 
version (necessarily imperfect) is made up 
from three—viz. Stanley’s English, from a 
Sp. MS., Hak. Soc. p. 79 ; the Portuguese 
of the Ijisbon Academy, p. 291 ; and 
Ramusio’s Italian (i. f. 299<'). 

c. 1535.—“The last Kingdom of the First 
India is called the Province Canarim ; it is 
bordered on one side by the Kingdom of 
Goa and by Anjadiva, and on the other 
.side by Middle India or Malabar. In the 
interior is the King of Narsinga, wdio is 
chief of this country. The .sj)eech of those 
of Canarim is different from that of the 
Kingdom of Decan and of Goa.”—Portu¬ 
guese Siimmarii of Eastern Kingdinm, in 
Raviusio, i. f. 330. 

1552. — “The third province is called Ca¬ 
nara, also in the interior. . . — Castanheda, 

ii. 50. 

Ami a.s applied to the language ;— 

“The languMge of the Gentoos is Ca¬ 
nara. 78. 

1552.—“The whole coast that we speak 
of back to the Ghaut ((rate) mountain range 
. . . they call Concan, and the people pro¬ 
perly C^jneanese (Cojjqttniijs), though our 
])eople call them Canarese (Canarijs). . . . 
And as from the Ghauts to the .sea on 
the west of the Decan all that strip is called 
Concan, so from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of Canard alway.s excepting that 


stretch of 46 leases of which we have 
spoken [north of Mount Doly] which belongs 
to the .same Canard^ the strip which stretches 
to Cape Comorin is called Malabar .”—Bairosy 
Dec. 1; liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1552.—“. . . The Kingdom of Canara, 
which extends from the river called Gate, 
north of (-haul, to Cape Comorin (so far as 
concerns the interior region east of the 
Ghats) . . . and which in the ea.st marches 
with the kingdom of Orisa ; and the Gentoo 
Kings of this great Province of Canara were 
those from whom .s])rang the })rescnt Kings 
of Bisnnga.”— Ihtd. Doc. 11. liv, v. cap. 2. 

1572.— 

“ Aqui se enxorga 1^ do mar undosty 

Hum monte alto, que corre longamente 

Servindo ao Malabar de forte muro. 

Corn que do Canara Vive seguro.” 

C^imoes, vii, 21. 

FiOglished by Burton ; 

“ Here seen yonsido whore wavy waters 
play 

a range of mountains skirts the murmur¬ 
ing main 

.serving the Malabar for mighty mure, 

who thus from him of Canard dwells* 
.secure.” 

1598.—“The land it.selfc is called Decari, 
and also Canara.” — Linschoten, 49 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 169]. 

1614. —“Its proper name is Charnatlaca^ 
which from corruption to corruption has 
come to bo called Canara.” (Umto^ Dec. 
VI. liv. V. cap, 5. 

In tlie following quotations the term 
is applied, either inclusively or exclu- 
.sively, to the territory which we now 
call Canara ;— 

1615. —“Canara. Thence to the King- 
dome of the Cannarins, which is but a 
little one, and 5 dayes journey from 
Jkuna ns. They are tall of stature, idle, 
for the most part, and therefore the greater 
theeves .”—De Mou fart, p. 23. 

1623.— “ Haiung found a good oppor¬ 
tunity, .such as I desired, f)f getting out 
of Goa, and penetrating further into India, 
that i.s more to the south, to Canara. . . .” 
P. della Valle, ii. 601 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 168]. 

1672.—“The strip of land Canara, the 
inhabitants of which are called Canaiins, 
is fruitful in rice and other food-stuffs.”— 
Baldaeus, 98. There is a good map in this 
work, which shows ‘ Canara ’ in the modern 
acceptation. 

1672. —'' Description o/Canara Jmmieij 
to Goa.-—This kingdom is one of the finest 
in India, all plain country near the sea, 
and even among the mountains all peoj)lod,” 
— P. Vincenzo JlJaria, 420. Here the title 
.seems used in the modern sense, but the 
same writer applie.s (Janara to the whole 
Kingdom of Bisnagar. 

1673. —“ At Mirja the Protector of Canora 
came on board .”—Fryer (margin), p. 57. 

1726.—“The Kingdom Canara (under 
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which Onor, Batticala, and (iarcopa are 
dependent) comprises all the western lands 
lyinp between Walkan {Konkaul) and 
Malabar, two great coast countries.”— 
Vafentijn, v. 2. 

1727.— “The country of Canara is gener¬ 
ally governed by a liiidy, who keeps her 
Court at a Town called /itiydoitr, two Days 
joiirney from the Sea.”— A. Hannlfon, i. 280. 

CANARIN, n.]i. This name is ap- 
])lied in some of tlie ([notations nnrter 
Canara to the ])eople of tlie district 
now so called by ns. But the Portn- 
guese a])j)lied it to tlu* (7v"o7i/aaa) peo[)le 
of (loa and their language. Tlius a 
Konkaiii grammar, originally pre})ared 
about 1600 by the Jesuit, Thomas 
Estevao (Stephens, an Englishman), 
]wint,ed at Goa, 1640, bears the title 
Arte da Lingoa Canarin. (See A. 
B(urnell) hi hid. Antiq. ii. 98). 

[1823. — “Canareen, an api^ellation given 
to the Creole Portuguese of Goa and their 
other Indian settlements.”— Onen, Narra¬ 
tive, i. 191.] 

CANAUT, CONAUT, CON¬ 
NAUGHT, s. H. from Ar. hindt, the 
.side’ wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 
[See SURRAPURDA.] 

[1616.—“High cannattes of a coarse 
stuff made like arras.”—*SiV T. lioe, Dianj, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 325.] 

,, “The King’s Tents are red, reared 
on poles very high, and placed in the midst 
of the Camp, covering a largo Compasse, 
encircled with Canats (made of red calico 
stiffened with Canos at every breadth) 
standing upright aboiit nine foot high, 
guarded round every night with Souldiers.” 
— Terry, in Vurchas, ii. 1481. 

c. 1660.—“And (what is hard enough to 
believe in hidostaii, where the Grandees 
especially are so jealous . . .) 1 was so 
near to the wife of this Prince (Dara), that 
the cords of the Kanates . . . which en¬ 
closed them (for they had not so much as 
a poor tent), were fastened to the wheels 
of my chari(7t.”—7ie/'7ucr, Pk T. 29; [ed. 
Constabh\ 89]. 

1792. —“They passed close to Tippoo’s 
tents: the canaut (misprinted canaul) was 
standing, V»ut the green tent had been 
removed.”— T. Muiiro, in Life, iii. 73. 

1793. —“The canaut of canvas . . . was 
painted of a beautiful sea-green colour.”— 
iHrom, 230. 

[c. 1798.—“On passing a skreen of Indian 
COUnaughts, we proceeded to the front 
of the Ikisbeah Khanah .”—Asiatic lies., iv. 
444.] 

1817.—“A species of silk of which they 
make tents and kanauts.” — Mill, ii. 201. 

1825.—Heber writes connaut. —Orig. od. 
ii. 257. 


fl838.-r-“Tho khenauts (the space be¬ 
tween the outer covering and the lining 
of our tents ).”—Miss Eden, Up the Country 
ii. 63.] 

CANDAHAR, ii.p. Kandahar. 
The application of this name is now 
exclusively to (a) the well-known city 
of Western Afghanistan, which is the 
object (jf so mucJi ]>f)litical interest. But 
by the Ar. geograjihers of the 9th to 11th 
centuries the name is a])plied to (b) 
tlie country about Peslnlwar, as the 
e({nivalent r)f the ancient Indian Gand~ 
hdra, and the Gandariiis of Strabo. 
Some think the name was transferred 
to (a) in conseijueiice of a migration 
of the ]>eople of Gandhara carrying 
with them the. begging-])ot of Buddha, 
believed by Sir H. Kawlinson to be 
identical with a large sacred vessel of 
stone ])reserved in a mos(jUe of (.’anda- 
har. Others tliiiik that (’andahar 
may represent Alcxandropolis in Ara- 
chosia. We find a third application of 
the naiiK* (c) in Ibn Batuta, as well 
as in earlitu* and later writers, to a 
former juirt on the east shore of the 
Gidf of (Cambay, Ghaiidhar in the 
Broach District. 

a. —1552.—“'PhoRc who go from Persin, 
from the kingdom of Flora^am (Khoragan), 
fnnu Boliiira, and all tlie Western Regions, 
travtd to the city whicli the natives cor- 
nij)tly call Candar, instead of Scandar, 
the name by which the Persians call 
Alexander. . . Jiarros, i V. vi. 1. 

1661.—“ All these great ])rc]»arations give 
us (;auMe to a[)})rehend that, instead of 
going to Kaehnmre, we lx* not led to be¬ 
siege that im[K>rtant cit} of Kandahar, 
which IS the Frontier to Persia, Jndostan, 
and Dsbock, and the (^ajjibil (4 an excellent 
(V)untr\/b ; mVr, F. T., [>. 113; [ed. 
(Jon.daUe, 352j. 

1671.— 

“ From Araehosia, from Candaor cast. 

And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucasus. ...” 

Paradise Regained, iii. 316 seqq. 

b. —c. 1030.—“ . . . thence to the river 

Chandraha (Chimlb) 12 (i>arasangs); thence 
to Jailani on the West of the Bay at (or 
nydasi>es) 18 ; thence to Waihind, capital 
of Kandahar ... 20 ; thence to Parsh4war 
14. . . — Al-Hlriini, in Elliot, i. 63 (cor¬ 

rected). 

c. —c. 1343.—“From Kinbaya (Cambay) 
we went to the town of Kawi {Kdnvi, opp. 
Oainbay), on an estuary where the ti(ie 
rises and falls . . . thence to Kandahftr, 
a considerable city belonging to the Infidels, 
and situated on an estuary from the sea.” 
— Ibn Jiatuta, iv. 57-8. 
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1516. —“ Further on . . . there is another 
place, in the mouth of a small river, which 
IS called Ouendaxi. . . . And it is a very 
good town, a seaport.”— Barbosa, 64. 

1814.— “ Candhar, eighteen miles from 
the wells, is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of a river ; and a place of considerable trade ; 
being a great thoroughfare from the sea 
coast to the Gaut mountiiins.”— Forbrs, Or. 
Mem. i. 206 ; [2nd ed. i. 116]. 

CANDAREEN, s. In Malay, to 
which language the word apparently 
belongs, kandiiri. A term lormerly 
a])plied to tlie liundredth of the (diine.se 
ounce or weiglit, commonly called ))y 
the Malay name tdJnl (see TAEL). 
Fryer (1673) gives the (Jhinese weights 
thus :— 

1 Cattef is nearest 16 7'aics 
1 T^eii (Taie d i^ 10 ^^ass 
1 Mass in Silver is 10 Quandreens 
1 Ouandreen is 10 
Cash make 1 Jtof/al 
1 grain English weight is 2 cash. 

ir>r>4. — “In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, ho., the cate, contains 20 
each tael 16 viaz^s, each maz 20 cum- 
duryns ; also 1 imual 4 mazes, each maz 
4 cupongs; each cupong 5 cumduryns.” — 
A. Nuvesy 39. 

1615. — “Wo bought f) greate .s«|uare 
postes of the Hinges master carpopter; 
cost 2 vias 6 condrins per peoeo.”— Cvchs, 
i. 1. 

(1) CANDY, n.p. A town in llie hill 
country of Ceylon, which became the 
deposit of the sacred tooth of Buddha 
at the beginning of the 14th century, 
and was adopted as the native capital 
about 1592. Cliitty says the name is 
unknown to the natives, who call the 
place Mahd iiuvera, ‘great city.’ The 
name seems to have arisen out of some 
misapprehen.sion by the Portugue.se, 
which may be illustrated by the quota¬ 
tion from Valeiitijn. 

c. 1530. —“And pas.sing into the heart of 
the Island, there came to the Kingdom of 
Candia, a certain Friar Pascoal with two 
companions, who were well received by the 
King of the country Javira Bandar ... in 
so much that he gave them a great piece of 
ground, and everything needful to build a 
church, and houses for them to dwell in.”— 
Couto, Dec. VI. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1552 —“ . . . and at three or four places, 
like the passes of the Alps of Ibily, one 
finds entrance wdthin this circuit (of moun¬ 
tains) which forms a Kingdom called Cande.” 
— Barros, Dec. JII. Liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1645, — “Nowthen as soon as the Emperor 
Wfis come to his Castle in Candi he gave 
order that the 600 captive Hollanders 
should be distributed throughout his coun¬ 


try among the peasants, and in the City.” 
— J. J. Baar s \ Kineijs-Dimst, 97. 

1681.—“The First is the City of Candy, .so 
generally called by the Chnxtuuis, probably 
from Condr, wliich in the Chhujulays Lan¬ 
guage signifies JlLils, for among them it is 
situated, but by the Inhabitants called 
IlinyodaguhneHrr, as much as to say ‘The 
City of the Chingiduy })eo}de,'and Mauneur, 
signifying the ‘Chief or Royal CHty.’”— li. 
Knox, p. 5. 

1726. — “Candi, otherwise Candia, or 
named in Cingalees Conde Ouda, i.c. the 
high mountain country.”— ValenUjn [Ceylon), 

19. 

(2) CANDY, .s. A weight used in S. 
India, whicli may be .stated roughly at 
about 500 lbs., ]>iit varying mucb in dif¬ 
ferent ])art.s. It corresponds broadly 
with the. Arabian BaKar (({.v.), and was 
generally equivalent, to 20 Mauilds, 

I varying therefore with the maund. 
The word is Mahr. and Tel. khantli, 
written in Tam. and Mai. kandi, or 
Mai. Jean ft, [and cojne.s from the Skt. 
Jehand, ‘to divide.’ A Candy of land 
is supposed to he as much as will pro¬ 
duce a ctindy of grain, a])]>roximately 
75 acres]. The Portuguese write tlie 
won I auKlil. 

1,563.—“A candil which amounts to 522 
pounds ” — Caraa, f. 5.5. 

1598.—“One candiel (v.l. candid) is little 
more or loss than 11 bushels, wherewith 
they mea.sure Rice, Come, and all graine.” 
— Linschoten, 69 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 245]. 

1618.—“Tlui Candee at this place (Batc- 
cala) coubiiueth neere 500 }iouiids.”—IF. 
Hore, in Purdaus, i. 6.57. 

1710. — “ ffiey advised that they have 
supified llabib Khan with ten candy of 
country giinpowder.”—In ^Vhet'(<'l^, ii. 136. 

c, 1760.- - Grose gives the Bombay candy as 
20 maund.s of 28 lbs. eacf)=^.560 lbs, ; the 
.Surat ditto as 20 nj.aunds of 37^ lbs.“7465 
lbs. ; the Anjengo ditb> ,560 lbs,; the Carwar 
<litto 575 Ib.s. ; the tCoromandel ditto at 500 
lbs. &c. 

(3) CANDY (SUGAR-)- This name 

of crystallized sugar, though it came no 
doubt to Flurope t’rom the P.-Ar. kand 
(P. also shakar kand; Sp. azurar cande; 
It. candi and zucchero candito ; Kr. sucre 
candi) is of Indian origin. There is a 
Skt. root khand, ‘ to break,’ Avhence 
khavda, ‘broken,’ also applied in 
various compounds to granulated and 
candied sugar. But there is also Tam. 
Jear-kan^, kala-kanda, Mai. kandi, kal- 
kandi, and kalkantu, which may have 
been the direct source of the P. and 
Ar. adoption of the word, and perhap.s 
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its orimnal, from a Dravidian word = 
‘lump. [The Dravidian terms mean 
‘stone-piece.’] 

A German writer, lono witliin last 
century (as we le^irn from Mahii, quoted 
in Diez’s Lexicon), appears to derive 
candy from Candia, “ because most of 
the sugar which the Venetians im¬ 
ported was brouglit from that island” 
—a fact probably invented for the 
nonce. But the writer was the same 
wiseacre who (in tlie year 1829) 
characterised the boob of Marco Polo 
as a “clumsily com])iled ecc.b^siaslical 
fiction disguised as a Book of Travels” 
(see hiirodnciion to Marco Polo^ 2nd 
ed. pp. 112-113). 

c. 1343. — “A centinajo si voruto gien- 
giovo, cannella, lacca, incoriso, indnco . . . 
ver/.ino scorzuto, zucclicro . . . zucchero 
candi . . . porcelluno . . . costo . . .”— 
Pegolotti, j). 134. 

1461.—“. . . Un anipoletto di balsamo. 
Toriaoa bossoletti 15. Zuccheri Moccari (?) 
panni 42. Zuccheri canditi, scattolc 5. 

. . P—Lint of J^resnits from SnItan <f Eg 
to the Doge. (Soc under BENJAMIN.) 

c. 1596.—“ White sugar candy (kandX 
safed) . . . bh daiiis \)Qr »er.” —yfi/t, i. 63. 

1627.—“ (Sugar Candie, or Stone Sugar.” 
— Min?heu\ 2nd cd. s.v. 

]727.--““The Trade they have to China is 
divided Ixitween them and Surat . . . the 
Gross of their own Cargo, which consists 
in Sugar, Sugar-candy, Allom, and some 
Drugs . . . arc all for the Surat Market.”— 
A. I/amilion, i. 371. 

CANGUE, s, A square board, or 
portable pillory of wood, used in 
China as a punishment, or rather, as 
Dr. Wells Williams says, as a kind of 
censure, carrying no disgrace ; strange 
as that seems to us, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. The 
frame weighs up to 30 lbs., a weight 
limited by law. It is made to rest on 
the shoulders without chafing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night {GileSy [and 
see Graijy Chinay i. 55 seqq.]). 

The Cangue was introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the 5th century, and is fir.st 
mentioned under A.D. 481. In the 
Kwang-yu7i (a Chin, Diet, published 
A.D. 1009) it is called kanggiai 
(modern mandarin hiang-hiai)y i.e. 
‘Neck-fetter.’ From this old form 
j>rohably the Anamites have derived 
their w’ord for it, gongy and the 


Cantonese k’ang-kay ‘ to wear the 
Canguef a survival (as frequently 
hap)pens in C-hinese vernaculars) of an 
ancient term with a new orthogi’aphy. 
It is probable that the Portuguese 
took the word from one of these latter 
forms, and associated it with their own 
cangay ‘ an ox-yoke,’ or ‘ yiorter’s yoke for 
carrying burdiuis.’ [Tins view is re¬ 
jected by the N.E.J). on the authority 
of Prof. Legge, and the word is re¬ 
garded as derived from the Port, form 
giva*n above. In re])ly to an enejuify, 
Prof. Giles writi's : “ I am entirely of 
oj)inion that the word is from the 
Port., and not from any Chinese 
term.”] The thing is alluded to by 
F. M. Pinto and other early writers 
on (3iina, who d(^ not giv(“ it a nann'. 

Something of this kind was in use 
in countries of AVestern Asia, called 
in P. doshdka {bilignum). And this 
w’ord is applied to tlie Chinese cangue 
in one of our (piotations. DoAutkay 
however, is explained in the lexicon 
Burhan-i-Kiiti as ‘a jiii'ce of timber 
with two branebt's placed on the neck 
of a criminal’ {QuatmtierCy in Not. et 
Extr. xiv. 172, 173). 

1420.—“. . . made the amhussadors come 
.forward side hy side with certain prisoners. 

. . . Some of these had a doshdka on their 
nocks.”— Shah Rukh's Mumon to Chhuiy in 
Cathayy p. cciv, 

(L52.5.—Ca.stiuihoda(Bk. VI. ch. 71, p. 154) 
speaks of women who had come from 1‘ortugal 
in the ships without leave, being tied up in 
a caga and whi])ped.j 

c. 1540.—“ . . . Ordered us to ho put in a 
horrid prison with fetters on our feet, mnn- 
acles on our hands, and coUar.s on our necks. 
. . — F. J/. PintOy (orig.) ch. iKXxiv. 

1585. — “ Akso they doo lay on thorn a cer- 
taine covering of tiinhor, wherein remaineth 
no more space of hollownesse than their 
bodies doth make : thus they arc vsed that 
are condemned to death .”—Mendoza (tr. by 
Parke, 1599), Bak. Soc. i. 117-118. 

1696. — “ He was imprisoned, coagoed, 
tormented, hut making friends with his 
Money . . . was cleared, and made Under- 
Customer. . . .”— Bov)yers Jou7'7ial at Cochin 
(Jhina, in Dalrympley Or. Rep. i. 81. 

(1705.—“All the people wore under con¬ 
finement in separate houses and also in con- 
gasB ”—JledgeSy J)iarf/y Hak. Soc. ii. ceexh] 
,, “1 desir’d several Times to wait 

upon the (lovernour ; but could not, he w'as 
so taken up with over-hailing the Goods, that 
came from Pnlo CondorCy and weighing tlie 
Money, which was found t<; amount to 21,300 
Tale. At last upon the 28th, 1 was obliged 
to appear as a Criminal in Congas, before 
the Govemour and his Grand Council, 
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attended with all the Slaves in the Congas.” 
—Letter from Mr. James Conynejham, sur¬ 
vivor of the Pulo Condore massacre, in 
Lockyer^ p. 93. Lockyer adds: “1 under¬ 
stood the Congas to bo Thuinbolts” (p. 95). 

1727. —“With his neck in the congoes 
which are a pair of Stocks made of bamboos.” 
— A. Hamilton.^ ii. 175. 

1779.—“ AussitAt on Ics mit tons trois en 
])rison, des chaines aiix jneds. unc cangue 
an COM Lettres Ed if. xxv. 427. 

1797.—“1'hc pnnishmcntof the cha, usually 
called by Enro}»eans the cangue, is frcncrally 
indicted for petty crimes.’'— tStainifon, Em¬ 
bassy., &c., ii. 492. 

1878.—“. . . frapper snr les joues a I’aide 
d’une petite lame do cuir : e’est, je crois, la 
seule correction inllip^ce. a.ux femmes, car je 
n’eu ai jamais vujiucunc porter la cangue.” 
—Leon RoLosset, A Tntvers la Cbute, 124. 

CANHAMEIRA, CONIMERE, 
[COONIMODE], Kanyiined'u [or 
Kii.iiimediL^ Tain.‘luiiupcd,’ medu., 
‘mound’] ; a ])laco on tln^ Coromandel 
coast, whicli was formerly the. site of 
Euro])ean factories (1682-1098) between 
Pondicherry and Madras, about 13 m. 
N. of the foianer. 

1501.—In Amerigo Ves})ucci’s letter from 
C. Verde to Lorenzo dc’ Medici, giving an 
account of the Portngm^se discoveries in 
India, ho mentions on the coast, before 
Mai/epur, “Conimal.” —In Ealdelli-Boni, 
Introd. tt) II Milkme, f). liii. 

1561.—“On thi.s coa.st there is a place 
called Canhameira, where there are so 
many deer and wild cattle that if a man 
waints to buy 500 deer-skin.s, within eight 
days the blacks of the place will give him 
delivery, catching them in snare.s, and giving 
two or three skins for a fanam.”— Corret(, ii. 
772. 

1680. — “ It is resolved to apply to the 
Soobidar of Sevagee’s Oountry of (’hengy for 
a Cowle to settle factories at (\)oraboor (?) 
and Coonemerro, and also at Porto Novo, if 
desired.”— Et. St. (icn. Ooa.sas., 7th Jan., in 
Notes and EJxts., No. iii. p. 44. 

[1689.—“We therefore conclude it more 
safe and expedient that the (?hief of Coilimere 
. . . do go and visit Kama Itaja.” —In Wheeler., 
Early Rec., j). 97.] 

1727.— “Connymere or Conjemeer is the 

next Place, where the English had a Factory 
many Years, but, on their purchasing Fort 
St. David, it was broken up, . . . At pro.sont 
its name is hardly seen in the Map of Trade.” 
— A. Hamilton, i. 357. 

1753.—“De Pondicheri, h, Madras, la cAte 
court en gdn^ral nord-nord-e.st quelques 
degrds est. Le premier endroit de remarque 
est Congi-medu, vulgairemontdit Con^mer, 
k quatre lieues marines plus que moin.s de 
Pondicheri.”— D'Anville, p. 123. 


CANNANOBE, n.p. A port on 
the coast of northern Malabar, famous 
in the early l\)rtuguese history, and 
which still is the chief British military 
stat ion on that coast, witli a Eiu-opean 
regiment. Th(‘ name is Kannur or 
Kaipmnur, ‘ Krishna’s Town.’ [The 
Madras Gloss, gives Mai. kaimii, ‘eye,’ 
ur, ‘village,’ i.e. ‘beautiful village.’] 

c, 1506.—“In Cananor il suo Kc si h 
zentil, e qui nasoe zz. {i.e. zenzari, ‘ginger ’) ; 
ma li zz. pochi o non ciisi boni come (juclli 
de Oolcut. ” —Leonardo Co’ Alasser, in A rchivio 
Storieo Ttal., Append. 

1510, — “Canonor is a fine and large city, 
in w'hich the King of Portugal has a very 
strong ca.stlo. . . . This (lammor is a port 
ai which horses which come from Persia 
disembark.”— Vartluana, 123. 

1572.— 

“ Ohamara o Samorim mais gonte nova 

-» * * * -Je 

Fa.ra (pie todo o Nayre cm lim se mova 

Que entre (^alocnt jaz, e Cananor.” 

CamOes, x. 14. 

By Barton : 

“ The Samorin shall summon fresh allies ; 

lo ' at his bidding every Nayr-rnan hies, 

that dwells ’twixt Oalecut and Cananor.” 

[1611.—“The old Nahuda Mahomet of 
Cainnor goeth aboard in thi.s boat.”— 
Danvers, Lelttrs, i. 95.j 

CANONGO, s. P. hin,nn-go, i.e. 
‘ Law-utterer ’ (the first ])art being 
Arab, from Gr. Kavihv). Jn aj)])er 
India, and formerly in Bengal, the 
registrar of a ta/isUy or other riweiiue 
su1)division, who receives th(‘ reports 
of the patwdrls., or villagii registrars. 

1758.—“Add to this that the King’s 
Connegoes were maintained at our expense, 
a.s well as the Gomastahs and other servants 
.belonging to the Zemindars, whose accounts 
w'o sent for.”— Letter to Court, Doc. 31, in 
Long, 157. 

1765.—“T have to struggle with every 
difficulty that can be thrown in my way by 
ministers, mutseddies, congoes (!), &c., and 
their dependents.”—Letter from F. Sykes^ 
in Carraccioli's Life, of Clive, i. 542. 

CANTEROY, s. A gold coin 
formerly used in the S.E. part of 
Madras territory. It was worth 3 rs. 
Properly Kanthiravi hun (or pagoda) 
from KantJiiravd Rdyd, ‘ the lion- 
voiced,’ [Skt. kantha, ‘throat,’ rava, 
‘noise’], w'ho ruled in Mysore from 
1638 to 1659 (C. P. Brown, MS.; [Rice, 
Mysore, i. 803J. See Dirom’s Narrative, 
p. 279, where the revenues of the 
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territovy taken from Tippoo in 1792 
axe statei\ Cantexay ]vagodas. 

1790 .—‘‘The full collections amounted tc 
five Crores and ninety-two lucks of Csmteroy 
jmgodu.s cjf 3 Jiupees each. ”—Dalrymjdfy ih\ 
Hep. i. 

1800.- -Accounts are commonly kept in 
Canter’raia HakmiK, and in an imaginary 
money containing 10 of these, by the Miisul- 
mans called cimcraim raeeCHUCKRUMJ,and 
by the klnglish Canteroy Pagodas. . . 
Jiurluman's Alysort', i. 129. 

CANTON, n.p. The great seaport 
of Soiitliern China, the chief city of 
tlie Province of Kwang-tnng, whence 
we tak(‘ tlie name, through tiie Portu¬ 
guese, wliose older writers call it 
Canttw. Tlie pioper name of tlie 
city is Kwany-chau-fu. The Chin, 
name Kumuj-tuvy ( = ‘Broad East’) is 
an ellipsis for “capital of tlie E. Divi¬ 
sion of tlie Province Liamj-Kwauff (or 
‘Two Broad Realms’).”— {Bp. Moule). 

IfdO.—“ 8o us this went on Ferndo Peres 
arrived from Pucem with his cargo (of 
pepper), and having furnished hini.self with 
nece.ssarics sot off on his voyage in June 
1516 . . . they wore 7 sail altogether, and 
they made their voyage with the aid of good 
jiilots whom they had taken, and went with¬ 
out harming anytuxly touching at certain 
ports, most of which w’cre subject t(> the 
King of China, who called himself the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. Fernao 
Peres arrived at the islands of China, and 
when he was seen there came an armed 
squadron of 12 junks, which in the sea.son of 
navigation always crui/cd about, guarding 
the .sea, to prevent the numerous pirate.s 
from attacking the ships. Fernao Peres 
knew about this from the }>ilots, and as it 
was late, and ho could not double a certain 
i.sland there, he anchored, sending word to 
his captains to have their guns ready for 
deferu:e if the Chins desired to tight. Next 
day he made sail towards the island of 
Veniagu, which is 18 leagues from the city 
of Cant&O. It is on that island that all the 
traders buy and sell, without licence from 
the rulers of the city. . . . And 3 leagues 
from that island of Veniaga is another 
island, where is posted the Admiral or 
Captain-Major of the Sea, who immediately 
on the arrival of strangers at the island of 
Veniaga re})orts to the rulers of Cant&O, 
who they are, and what goods they bring or 
wish to buy ; that the rulers may .send orders 
what course to bike."—Corrert, ii. 524. 

c. 1535. — “. . . tpie.ste cose . . . vanno 
alia China con li lor giunchi, e a Camton, 
che e ('itta grande. . . —iSammdrio de.’ 
Ilegni, liamusto, i. f. 337. 

1585.—“The Chinos do vse in their pro¬ 
nunciation to tonne their cities with this 
.sylable, Fu, that is as much as to .say, citie, 
ns Taybin fu, Canton fn, and their townes 


with this .syllable, Cheu.”—Mendoza, Parke’s 
o\dE.T. (1588) Hak. Soc. i. 24. 

mi.-^'Crnton or Qmmtmg (as the 
Chine.se express it) i.s the next maritimo 
Province.” — yi. Hamilton, ii. 217. 

CANTONMENT, s. (Pron. Oau- 
toonmentj with ac(‘ent on penult.). This 
English word ha.s become almost aj)- 
jiropriated as Anglo-Indian, being .so 
•oiistantly used in India, and so little 
used elsewhere. It i.s ajiplied to 
nilibiry .stations in India, built msnally 
m a plan which is originally that of a 
jtanding camp or ‘cantonment.’ 

1783.—“J know not the full meaning of 
he word cantonment, and a camp this 
lingular place ciinnot well be termed ; it 
nore reseinhles a 1,'irge town, very many 
niles in circumference. The officers’ 
tmngalos on the banks of the Tappeo are 
iarge and convenient," kc.—F<obeii, Letter 
in Or. Mem. describing the “Bengal Can- 
Lonments near Surat." iv. 239. 

1825.—“The fact, however, is certain . . . 
he cantonments at Lmhuow, nay Calcutta 
itself, are abominably situated. 1 have 
leard the .same of M.'ulras; and now the 
atcly-settled cantonment of Nns.soorabad 
j){>ears to be :ih olqeetionable as any of 
hem.”— Heher, ed. 1811, ii. 7. 

1818.—“Her ladyshi]), our old acrpiaint- 
ncc, is a.s much at home at Madras as at 
Brussels - in the cantonment as under the 
onts,— Vanitj! Fair, ii. eh. 8. 

CAP ASS, s. The, cotton plant, and 
ott.on-wool. H. ka 2 )(fs, from Skt. 
'Airpasa, which seern.s as if it mu.st be 
he origin of Kap-rraao^, though the 
itter is ap})lied to flax. 

1753. — “. . . They cannot any way eon- 
‘cive the musters of 1738 to be a fit standard 
or judging by tlieiu of the cloth sent us this 
oar, as the copass or country cotton has 
lot been for these two years pa.st under nine 
•r ton rupees. . . .”—F(. Wm. Cons., in 
Long, 40. 

[1813.—“Guzerat cows are very fond of 
he capaussia, or cotton-seed.”— Fm'1>es, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 35.J 

CAPEL, s. Mai aval, kappal^ ‘ a 
diiji.’ This word has been imported 
nto Malay, kdpal., and Javane.se. Ht 
ppears to be still in use on the W. 
>)a.st; see Bombay Gazetteer^ xiii. (2) 
70 .] 

1498.—In the vocabulary of the language 
)f Calicut given in the lioteirv de V. de Gamd 
e have— 

*‘Naoo; capell.’’—p. 118. 

1510. —“Some others which are made like 
>urs, that i.s in the bottom, they call capel." 

— VartJiema, 154. 
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CAPELAN, n.p. This is a uanu‘. 
which was given hy several 16th- 
century travellers to the niouiiUiins in 
Burma from which the ruhies ]uir- 
chased at Pegu were said to come; 
the idea of their distance, &<*.., being 
very vague. It is not in oin- ])fovtn' to 
Siiy what nanui was intended. [It was 
perhaps Kyat-pym.] 'Idle real ])osition 
of the ‘ruhy-mines’ is 60 or 70 m. 
N.E. of Mandalay. [See Ball’s Tm rrni(i\ 
ii. 99, 465 seqq.'] 

leOti. —. . c (jiii I* lino j«>rto a|»}»rosso 
imo loco cho si chiama Acaplen, dove Ii se 
trova inolti rul)ini, c spinadc, e /.oic d’o^ni 
sorte.”— Lt’tniiiniu di Ca' jMdusi’r, p. 28 . 

1510. — “The sole incrchatidisu of these 
lteoj)lo is jewels, that is, rubies, which come 
from another city called Capellan, which is 
distant from this (l^c^u) »30 days’journey.” 
~ -Vartlu >i)ii, 218. 

1516. — “ Kurthcr inland than the said 
Kingdom of Ava, at five days journey to the 
south-east, is another city of (fentiles . . . 
called Capelan, and all round are likewise 
found many and excellent rubies, which they 
bring to sell at the city and fair of Ava, and 
which are better than tho.se of A\a.” - 
JUirbosa, 187. 

c. 1565.—“This region of Anpiam borders 
on the interior with the great mountain 
called Capelangam, where are many places 
inhabited by a not very civilised peo])le. 
The.se carry, musk and rubies to tlie great 
city of Ava, which is the capital of the 
Kingdom of Anjuam. . ^ —Svnuimrio de 
Jlcyni, in RdninsiO, i. 634c. 

c. 1660. — “. . . A mountain 12 days 
journey <.>r therealiouts, from Simi towards 
the North-cast; the name wfiereof is 
Capelan. In this mim^ are found great 
pnantities of Kubics.” — Tdrn'nicr (E. T.) ii. 
143 ; [ed. UuU, ii. 90]. 

l’hilli})’s Mineralogy (according to C’ol. 
Hurney) mentions the locality of the ruby 
as “the Capelan mountains, sixty miles 
from l^egue, a city in Ck;yloTi ' ”— {J. .l.s’. Nor. 
HenguL ii. 75). d’his writer is certainly very 
loose in his geography, and Dana (ed. 18.50) 
is not much better; “The best rul)y .sap- 
})hires occur in the Capelan nuaintains, near 
Syrian, a city of Pegu.”—A/tamt/ey//, p. 222. 

CAPUCAT, u.p. Tin; mime of a 
place on the .sea near Calicut., men¬ 
tioned hy .several old autlior.s, hut 
which has now di.sajipeared from tlie 
ma]).s, and prohalily no longer exi.sts. 
The ])roper name i.s uncertain. [It 
i.s the little jiort of Kap]>att or Kapjiat- 
taiigadi (Mai. kdval^ ‘guard,’ puD/, 
‘ place,’) in the ( horoomhranaud Taluka 
of the Aialahar District. {Loyan^ Man. 
of Malabar, i. 73). The Madras Gloss. 


calls it Caupnud. Also see Gray, 
Pyrard, i. 360.] 

1498.—In the lioieiro it is called Capua. 

1500.—“Thi.s being done the (Captain-Major 
(Pedralvarcs Cabral) made .sail with the ff>rc- 
.sail niid rnizen, and went to the port of 
Capocate which was attached to the .same 
city of (!aleeut, and was a haven wtioro 
there was a great loading of vessels, and 
w'here many ships wore moored that wore 
all engaged in the trade of (Jalicut. . . 
Corrta^ i. 207. 

1510. , . another place called Capo- 

g'atto, which is also subject to the King of 
(Jalecut. Thi.s })lace has a very beautiful 
palace, built in the ancient style.” — I’a/- 
themi, 133-134. 

1516.— “ Further on . . . is another town, 
at which there is a small river, whicli is called 
Capucad, w'here there are many country- 
born Moors, and much shipping.” - liarbosu, 
152. 

1562.—“And they sci'/.ed a. great number 
of grabs and vessels belonging to the })eople 
of Kabkad, and the new port, and Calicut, 
and Fiinan (/./'. /‘omni)/], thesi; all being 
subject to the Zarnorm.”- nja- 

hidirn., tr. by Roirlandwn, p. 157. I'he 
want of editing in this last book is dejjlorable. 

CAEACOA, CARACOLLE, KAR- 

KOLLEN, &c., .s. Malay Iwra-kora or 
lc(lr((-kf(ra, wliicli is [eitiuir a traiis- 
K*rred use of tin; Afalay kura-kilra, or 
ka-lnlra, ‘a tortoise,’ alluding, one 
would su])]»o.se, el tiler to the .sliape or 
])ace of tlie hoat, hut jierliaps the 
tortoise wa.s named from the hoat, 
or the two words are independent ; 
or from tln‘ Ar. kiirkar, pi. kardllr, ‘a 
large merchant ves.se.h’ Scott (s.v. 
C'oruroru), .says: “In the. absence of 
proof to the contrary, we may a.ssume 
/cora-kora to he native Alalayan.”] 
Dozy (s.v. (^arraca) say.s tliat tin; Ar. 
kara-kdra was, among tlie Arah.s, a 
merchant, ve.s.sel, .sometimes of very 
great size. Ci'awfurd describes tlie 
Malay karti-kura, as ‘a large kind of 
.sailing ves.sel ’ ; hut the quotation 
from Jarric .shows it to have been 
the Malay galley. Marie. (Kata-Kata 
Malayou, 87) .says : “The Malay kora- 
kora is a great row-boat ; still in use. 
in tlie Moluccas. Ataiiy measure 100 
feet long and 10 widi*. Some have as 
many as 90 rowers,” 

c. 1330.— “We embarked on the sea at 
Ladhikiya in a big kiirkiiia belonging to 
(xcnoese people, the master of which was 
called Martalamin .”—Ibn Ikdnta, ii. 254. 

1349.—“ 1 took the sea on a .small km'kiim 
belonging to a Tunisian.”— Ibid, iv. 327. 
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1606.—“The foremost of these galleys or 
Caxacolles recovered our Shippe, wherein 
was the King of Tarnata.”— Middleton's 
Voyage^ E.-2. 

,, . Nave conscensfiL, quam linguA. 

patriA, caracora nuncupant. Navigii genus 
est obloguni, et aiigustum, triromis instar, 
velis siiniil et rernis impellitur.”— Jarric, 
Themunm^ i. 192. 

[16i:b “ Curra-curra.” See quotation 

under ORANKAY.] 

1627. —“ They have Gallics after their 
riiannor, formed like Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call them karkollen." 
— Pnrrluis, l^Ugrimage, 606. 

1659.- “They (natives of Ceram, &c.) 
hawked these dry heads backwards and 
forwards in their korrekorres as a special 
rarity.”— Walter Sckultzen's Ost-liidische 
firise, d’C., ]). 41. 

1711. -“Les Philipj)ines nommcnt ces 
baiimetis caracoas. (”est vno espfece de 
petite galore h rames et h \o\\c:s."—Lettres 

Edif. iv. 27. 

1774 . — “A corocoro is a vessel generally 
fitted w'ith outriggers, having a high arched 
stem and stern, like the points of a half 
moon. . . . The Dutch have fleets of them 
at Arnboyna, which they employ as guarda- 
costos .”Voyage to N. Guinea, 2‘6. 
Forrest has ;i plate of a corOGOro, p. 64. 

[1869.—“The boat was one of the kind 
called kora-kora, quite open, very low, and 
about four tons burden. It had out-riggers 
of bamboo, about five ofT each side, which 
supported a bamboo })latform extending the 
whole length of the vessel. On the extreme 
outside of this sat the twenty rowers, while 
within was a convenient passage fore and 
aft. The middle of the boat was (*ovore<l 
with a thatch-house, in which baggage and 
passengers .are stowed ; the gunwale was not 
more than a foot above water, and from the 
groat side and top weight, and general 
clumsiness, these boats are dangerous in 
heavy weather, and are not infrequently 
lost.” — Wallace, MaUuf Arch., ed. 1890, 

p. 266.] 

CARAFFE, s. Dozy shows that 
this word, wliich in English we use 
for a water-1 )ottle, is of Arabic origin, 
and conies from the root gharaf, ‘to 
draw ’ (water), through the Sp. garrdfa. 
But the precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries. (See under CARBOY.) 

CABAMBOLA, s. The name given 
by various old writers on Western 
India to the beautiful acid fruit of 
the tree (N.O. Oxalideae) called by 
Linn, from this word, Averrhoa caram- 
bola. This name was that used by 
the Portuguese. De Orta tells us tliat 
it was the Malabar name. The word 
karanbal is also given by Moles worth 
as the Mahratti name ; [another form 


is kiirambela., which comes from the 
Skt. kartnara given below in the sense 
of ‘food-appetizer’]. In Upper India 
the fruit is called kamranga, kamrakh, 
or khamrak (Skt. karmara, karmdra, 
karmaraka, karmaranga).* (Stic also 
BLIMBEE.) Why a cannon at billiards 
should be called by the French caram- 
bolage we do not know. [If Mr. Ball 
be right, the fruit has a name, Cape- 
Gooseberry, in China which in India 
is used for the Tiparry. —Things 
Chinese, 3rd ed. 253.] 

c. 1530.—“ Another fruit is the Kennerik. 
It is Hutod with five .sides,” &c.— Ev.^kiuc’s 
Baber, 325. 

1563. — “ O. 7vntonia, pluck me from that 
tree a Carambola or two (for so they call 
them in Malavar, and we have adopted the 
Malavar name, because that was the first 
region where we got acquainted with them). 

“J. Hero they are. 

“A. 3’hey are beautiful ; a .sort of .sour- 
sweet, not I erg acid. 

“0. They are called in Canarin and 
Decan ramartz, and in Malay halimba . . . 
they make with sugar a very pleasant con¬ 
serve of these. . . . Antonia! bring hither 
a preserved carambola.”—t7ama, ff. 46r, 
47. 

1598.---“There is another fruite called 
Carambolas, which hath 8 (5 really) corners, 
as bigge as a .smal aple, sower in eating, like 
vnripe pluTns, and mo.st vsed to make Oon- 
serues. by J^aliidanus). The fruite 

which the Malabar.s and I*ortingales call 
Carambolas, is in Decan called Camarix, 
in Canar, CamarU and Carabeli; in Malaio, 
Jiolumba, and by the Persians Chamaroch.” 
— Limehoten, 96 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 33]. 

1672.—“The Carambola . . . as large a.s 
a pear, all sculptured (as it were) and divided 
into ribs, the ridge.s of which are not round 
but sharp, resembling the heads of those 
iron maces that wore anciently in use.”— P. 
Vincenzo Maria, 352. 

1878.— “. . . the oxalic Kamrak.” —In 
jny Indian Garden, 50. 

[19(X). — “. . . thatmostcuriousof fruits,the 
carambola, called by the Chinese the yong- 
t'o, or foreign peach, though why this name 
should have been selected is a mystery, for 
when cut through, it looks like a star with 
five rays. By Europeans it is also known as 
the Cape goosehei'ry." — Ball, Things Chinese, 
3rd ed. p. 253.] 

CARAT, s. Arab kirrdt, wliicli is 
taken from the Qr. Kepdriov, a bean 
of the Kcparela or carob tree {Geratonia 
dligua, L.). This l)ean, like the Indian 
rati (see RUTTEE) was used as a weight, 
and thence also it gave name to a coin 

* Sir J. Hooker observes that the fact tliat there 
is an acid and a sweet-fruited variety (blimbee) of 
this plant indicates a very old cultivation. 
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of account, if not actual. To discuss 
the carat fully would be a task of 
extreme complexity, and would occupy 
several pages. 

Under the name of dliqua it was 
the 24th part of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, which was again = J of 
an ounce. Hence this carat was = 
of an ounce. In the passage from 
St. Isidore quoted below, the cerates 
is distinct from the dliqua^ and = 
H dliquac. This we cannot explain, 
but the siligrua Graeca was the sepdcLov ; 
and the dliqua as of a solidus is 
the parent of the carat in all its uses. 
[See Prof. Gardner, in Smith, Diet. 
Ant. 3rd ed. ii. 675.] Thus we find 
tlie carat at Constantinople in the 14th 
century = ^ of the hyperpera or Greek 
bezant^ which was a debased representa¬ 
tive of the .solidus ; and at Alexandria 
of the Arabic dindr^ which was a 
j)urer representative of the solidus. 
And so, as the Roman mwia signified 
y\5 of any unit (c.ompare ounce., inch\ 
so to a certain extent carat came to 
.signify Dictionaries give Arab. 

Herat as “ of an ounce.” Of this 
we do not know the evidence. Tlie 
English Cyclopaedia (s.v.) again states 
that “ the carat was originally the 
24th part, of the ware, or half-j)ound, 
among the French, from whom the wonl 
came.” This sentence perliaps contains 
more than one error ; but still both 
of these allegations exhibit the carat 
as ^*ith part. Among our goldsmiths 
the term is still us(*n to measure the 
proportionate quality of gold ; pure 
gold being put at 24 carats, gold with 
jh alloy at 22 carats, with | alloy at 
18 carats, &c. And the word seems 
also (like Anna, q.v.) sometimes to 
have been used to express a propor¬ 
tionate scale in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a curious passage in 
Marco Polo, (pioted below. 

The carat is also used as a weight 
for diamonds. As j of an ounce troy 
this ought to make it 3^ grains. But 
these carats really run 151^ to the 
ounce troy, so that the diamond carat 
is 3i grs. ne.arly. This we presume 
was adopted direct from some foreign 
system in which the carat ims of the 
local ounce. [See Ball, Tavernier, ii. 
447.] 

c. A.D. 636.—“Siliqua vigesima quarta 
pars solidi ost, ab arboris semine vocabulum 
tenens. Cerat6B oboli pars media est siliqua 
habens unam semis. Hanc latinitas semi- 


obulft vocat; Cerates autem Graeco, Latine 
siliqua corimfl interpretatur. Obuliis siliquis 
tribus appenditur, habens rcratet duos, ctilcos 
quatuor.”— Isidori Hirpalensis Opera (ed. 
Paris, 1601), p. 224. 

1298.—“The Groat Kaan sends his com¬ 
missioners to the Province to select four or 
five hundred ... of tho most beautiful 
young women, according to the scale of 
beauty enjoined urion them. The commis¬ 
sioners . . . asseniDle all the girls of the 
province, in presence of appraisers appointed 
for tho purpose. These carefully survey the 
points of each girl. ... They will then set 
down some as estimated at 16 carats, some 
at 17, 18, 20, or more or less, according to 
the sum of tho beauties or defects of each. 
And whatever standard the Great Kaan may 
have fixed for those that are to be brought 
to him, whether it be 20 carahs or 21, the 
commissioners select the required number 
from those who have attained to that stan¬ 
dard.”—Afarco Polo, 2nd ed. i. 350-351. 

1673. —“A stone of one Carrack is worth 
10/.”—Fryer, 214. 

CARAVANn s. P. karwdn; a 
convoy of travellers. The Ar. kajila 
is more generally used in India. The 
word is found in French as early as 
the 13th century {JAtlnf). A quota¬ 
tion below shows that the English 
transfer of th(‘ word to a wheeled 
conveyance for travellers (now for 
goods also) dates from the 17th century. 
The abbreviation van in this sense 
seems to have accpiired rights as an 
English word, thougli the altogether 
analogous bus is still looked on as 
slang. 

c. 1270.— “ Meanwhile the convoy (la 
caravana) from Tortosfx . . . armed seven 
vessels in such wise that any one of them 
could hike a galley if it ran alongside,”— 
Chroiiicl*' of Jo/Tfies of A ragon, tr. by Foster, 

i. 379. 

1330.—“ Do hac civitate reoedon.s cum 
caravanis et cum quadam societato, ivi 
versus Indiam Superiorem.”— Friar Odoidcy 
in Cathay, &c., ii. App. iii. 

1384.— “ Riraonda che Tavemo, vedemo 
venire uim grandissima carovana di cammelli 
o di Saracini, che recavano spozierie delle 
parti d’ India.”— Frescobaldr, 64. 

c. 1420.—“Is adoloscens ab Darnasco Sy¬ 
rian, ubi mercaturae gratis erat, percjeptA 
prius Arabum lingu4, in coetu morcatorum 
—hi sexcenti erant—quain vulgo caroanam 
dicunt. . . .”— N. Conti, in Poggius de Varie- 
late Fortunae. 

1627.—“ A Caravan is a convoy of souldiers 
for the safety of merchants that trauell in the 
East Countroys.”— Minsheic, 2nd ed. s.v. 

1674. —“Caravan or E^aravan (Fr. mm- 
vaTie) a Convoy of Souldiers for the safety 
of Merchants that travel by Ijand. Also of 
late corruptly used with us for a kind of 
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Waggon to carry pasacngei's to and from 
London ."—Glossographiciy kc., by J. E. 

CABAVAN8EBAY, s. P. kar- 
wdnsardl; a Serai (q.v^) for the recep¬ 
tion of Caravans (q.v.). 

]404.—“ And the next day being Tuesday, 
they dojiartod thence and going about 2 
leagues arrived at a great house like an Inn, 
which they call Carabansaca (read -sarab 
;ind here were (/haciatays looking after the 
Lm{)eror’s horses."— Clarijo, ^ xcviii. Comp. 
Afarkham, p. 1J4. 

[1528.—“ In the Persian language they call 
tho.so housu.s carvancaras, which means 
resting-place for caravans and strangers.” 
— Tmteo'O^ ii. p. 11.] 

1554.— “ J ’ay it jiarior .souuent de cc norn de 
Carbachara : . . . Ic no jkhix lo nommer 
autreniont on' Krangois, sinon vn Car¬ 
bachara : et ])our le sgauoir donner it en¬ 
tendre, il fault .su])})oser (pi’i! n’y a jioint 
d'ho.sti'llerios es })a,ys ou domaino le Turc, 
no do lieuv jiour so logcr, sinon dedens celles 
inaisons jnibliijues a])])ellc^e Carbachara. 

. . Obsermfutiis \yAV /'. lielou^ f. 59. 

1551.—“Jlic diverti in diversoriiun jiubli- 
cuni, Caravasarai d’ureao vocant . . . vas- 
tuni est aediliciuni ... in ciijiis medio 
patet area ponendis sarcinis et eaiuelis.’'- 

Bui(fjo(juu, kptd. i. (p. 85). 

1519. — ‘‘ ... a great ba/.ar, enclosed and 
roofed in, where they sell stnil's, cloth.s, <fec. 
with (he House of (ho Mint., and (he grca( 
caravanserai, which Ikmi-s the name of Labi 
/ic/r/(because Lala Heig 1 he'JVeasurcr gives 
audiencos, ami does his biisine.ss then;) and 
another little caravanserai, called that of 
the (rhilur or peofile of (Ihilan.”- /^ doUiL 
Wi//c (from Ispahan), ii. 8 ; [conij). llak. 
Soc. i. 95]. 

1527.At Hand Aihf we found a neat 
Carravansraw or Inno . . . lault by mens 
charity, to give all eivill passengm-.-. a re.st- 
iug place ijratis ; to keepc them from tlu' in¬ 
jury of theeves, beasts, weal her, &c.” H< r~ 
bert, p. 124. 

CARAVEL, s. Til is oftiui occui-s 

ill the old Portuguese iiarrati ve.s. Tlie 
word is alleged to lie not Oriental, but 
Celtic, and connected in its origin 
with tiui old British coracle; seai (,lie 
quotation from Isidore of Seville, the 
indication of which w<^, owe to Blnteau, 
s.v. The Ihirtuguese caravel is de¬ 
scribed by the latter as a ‘ i*ound 
vessel’ {i.e. not long and sharp like 
a galley), with lateeir sails, ordinnrdy 
of 200 tons luirthen. The character 
of swiftness att.riluited to tlje caravid 
(see both Damian and Bacon helov^; 
has suggested to us whether the word 
has not come rather from the Persian 
Gulf—Turki kardwul, ‘a .scout, an | 
outpost, a vanguard.’ J)oubtle.ss there i 


are dilHculties. [The N.E.I). says 

that it is probably the dim. of Sp. 
caraba.] The word is found in the 
following jiassage, quoted from the 
Life of St. Niliis, who died c. 1000, 
a date hardly consistent with Turkish 
origin. Jhit the Latin t,ranslation is 
by Gardinal Sirlet, c. 1550, and the 
word may liave been changed or 
modified : — 

‘‘Cogitavit enim in unaquaque Calabriae 
regione perficere navigia. ... Id aiitorn non 
feronte.s Russani cives . . . siinul irruentes 
ac tumultuantes navigia combuaserunt et 
eas quae Caravellae appcllantur secuerunt.” 
—In the Collection of Marteiie and Durand, 
vi. col. 980. 

c. 638.-' “Carabus, parua scafa ex viraine 
facta, quae coritoxta crudo corio genus navi- 
gii praebet.”— Isidori Hispal. Opera. (Paris, 
1601), p. 255. 

1492.—“So being one day importuned by 
the said Christopher, the Catholic King was 
persuaded by him that nothing should keep 
him from making thi.s experiment; and so 
effectual was this {)crsua.siou that they fitted 
out for liim a ship and two caravels, with 
which at the beginning of August 1492, with 
120 men, .sail vs'us made from Cades." — Sum¬ 
mary of the Ii. of the HVsff’ra J/idie.s, by Pietro 
Martire in Ramuaio, lii. f. 1. 

1506.—“Item traze della Mina d’oro do 
Cinoa ogn anno ducati 120 rnila che vien 
ogni mise do’ caravelle con ducati 10 mila.” 

■ Leonardo di (\i AloBSer, p. 30. 

1549. —“ Viginti et qumque agiles naues, 
qiias et caravellas dicimus, (pio gonere 
nauium soli Lusitani utuntur.”--y>«?/tm,ai 
a Goes, Dinh<tis Oppugnatu), ed. 1602, p. 289. 

1552.— “ lls lAchbrent les bord^e.s de leurs 
Karawelles ; orn^rent leurs vaisseaux de 
pavilions, et s’avaucerent sur nous.” —Side 
Ail, p. 70. 

c. 1615.—“She.may spare me her mizen 
and her bonnets ; 1 am a carvel to her.”— 
lieaum. «f' FteL, )\’it inthout Moneg, i. ]. 

1624. “Sunt ctiam naves (puicdarn nun- 
ciae qiiac ad oflicium celeritati.s apposite 
c.xstructae sunt ((juas caruellas vocant).”— 
Bacon, Hist. Ventarum. 

1883. “ The deep-.soa fi.shing boats called 

MacfuKis . . . are carvel built, and now 
generally iron fastened. . . ."—Short Account 
of Bombay L'l.^hcrier^ by J). G. Macdonald, 
M.D. 

CARBOY, H. A large glas.s bottle 
holding several gallons, and generally 
<-ovcred with wicker-work, well known 
in England, whei'e it is chiefly used 
to convey acids and corrosive liipiids 
in Imlk. Tlioiigh it is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it comes (in the form 
kardba) from Persia, as Wedgwood 
has pointed out. Kaempfer, whom 
we quote from his description of the 
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wine trade at Shiraz, gives an exact 
etching af a carboy. Littr(5 mentions 
that the late M. Mohl referred caraffe 
to the same original ; hut see that 
word. Kardba is no doubt connected 
with Ar. kirbay ‘a large leathern milk' 
bottle.' 

1712.—“Vasa vitrea, alia sunt majora, 
ampullacea et circumducto scirpo tunicata, 
quae vocant Karabi . . . Venit/iCam?ja una 
apud vitriarioa duobus manmdi, raro ca- 
rius.”— Kaeinpfer, Amoen. Kxot. 379. 

1754.—“J delivered a present to the 
Governor, consisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruite, and six 
karboyB of Isfahan wine. i. 10‘2. 

1800.—“Six corabahs of ro-se-water.”— 
Synies^ Emb. to Ava, p. 488. 

1813. — “Carboy of Rosewater. . . ."-MU- 
burn^ ii. 330. 

1875 —“ i^eople who make it (Shiraz Wine) 
generally bottle it themselves, or else sell it 
in huge bottles called ‘Kuraba’ holding 
about a dozen quarts.”— M<iC(jr€(jor^ Journey 
through Khorassau, &c., 18715 i. 37. 

CARCANA, CARCONNA, «. H. 

from P. korkhdiKiy ‘a place where 
business is done ’ ; a works}u)]> ; a 
departmental e.stabli.shment sindi as 
that of the commissariat, or the 
artillery ])ark, in the field. 

1663.—“There are also found nuiny raised 
Walks and Tents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several Officers. Resides these 
there are many great Hails that arc called 
Kar-Kanays, or places where Handy crafts¬ 
men do work. liernif’r^ K T. 83; [od 
Constable, 2581. 

c. 1756. — “In reply, Hydiir pleaded his 
})overty . , . tail he jironiised that as soon 
as he should have establishcil liis power, 
and had time t/o regulate hi^^ de})artments 
(Karkb&najat), the amount shouhl be paid.” 
— Hussein AH Khan, Ihstory of 11 yd nr 

Naik, p. 87. 

1800. - “ The elepliant lielongs to the Kar- 
kana, but you may as well keep him till we 
meet.”— WrlUngton, i. 144. 

1804.—“If the (bullock) establishment 
should bo formed, it should be in regular 
Karkanaa.”— iii. 512. 

CARCOON, s. Mahr. kdrkiniy ‘a 
clerk/ H.—P. Jedr-Jam, {faciemioram 
factor) or ‘manager.’ 

[c. 1590.—“In the same way as the kar- 
kun sets down the transactions of the asso.ss- 
ments, the imikaddani and the patwdH shall 
keep their respective accounts. H m, tr. 
Jarre.tt, ii. 45. 

[1615. —“Made means to the Corcone or 
Scrivano to help us to the copia of the King's 
licence.”— Foster, Letters, iii. 122. 


[1616. — “ Addick Raia Pongolo, Corcon of 
this place.”— Ibid. iv. 167.] 

1826. —“My benefactor’s chief carcoon or 
clerk allowed me to sort out and direct 
despatches to officers at a distance who be¬ 
longed to the command of the great Sawant 
Rao. ”—Candurany Hari, 21 ; [od. 1873, i. 
28. J 

CARENS, n.]). Bunn. Ka-reng, [a 
word of which the meaning is very 
uncertain. It is said to mean ‘dirty- 
feedera,’ or ‘ low-caste people,’ and it 
has V)een connected with the Kirdta 
tribe (see the (jiiestion discussed by 
McMahon, The Karens of the Golden 
Chersonese., 43 .sr(/</.)]. A iiaiiui applied 
to a grou]) of non-Burmese tribes, 
setthul ill the forest and hill tracts 
of Pegu and the adjoining parts of 
Burma, from Mergui in the south, 
to beyond 'Poungoo in the north, and 
from Arakan to the Sahveii, and 
lieyond tliat river far into Siamese 
territory. They do not know the 
name Kareny, nor have they one name 
for their own I’ace ; distinguishing, 
among these whom we call Karens, 
tliree tril>es, Syaiv, Pivo, and Byluvi, 
whiidi differ somewhat in customs 
and traditions, and especially in 
language. “The ri'sults of the labours 
among them of the American Bajilist 
Mission have, the ajijie.arauc.e of being 
almost miraculous, and it not going 
ton far to .state that the ccssiition of 
blood fcMids, and the ]»eac.eable way 
in which the various trilies are living 
. . . and have lived together since they 
came under 1 inlush rule, is far more 
due to the inlluence exercised ov(‘r 
them by the missionaries than to thti 
measures adiqit-ed by the English 
(lovenimeiit, beneficial as |1 h*,sc doubt- 
le.ss have been ” (A'r. Huritur Gazetteer, 
[ii. 22(;]). The authoi of this ex¬ 
cellent work should not, ]iowe\'er, 
liave admitted the quopition of Dr. 
Mason’s fanciful notion about tlie 
identity of Marco Polo’s Carajan wiih 
Karen, which is totally groundle.ss. 

1759.—“There is another people in this 
country called CariannerB, whiter than 
either (Burmans or Poguaiis), distinguished 
into Hurughmah and Pegu Carianners ; they 
live in the woods, in small Societies, of ten 
or twelve houses; are not wanting in in¬ 
dustry, though it goes no further than to 
jirocure them an annual suVisistence.”—In 
!)atnjmple. Or. He/}, i. 100. 

1799 ■ “From tliis reverend father (V. San- 
germano) I received much u.seful informa¬ 
tion. Ho told me of a .singular description 
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of people called Carajoiers or Carianera, 
that inhabit different parts of the country, 
particularly the western provinces of Dalla 
and Bassein, several societies of whom also 
dwell in the district adjacent to Rangoon. 
He repre.sented them as a simple, innocent 
race, speaking a language distinct from that 
of the Birmans, and entertaining rude notions 
of religion. . . . They are timorous, honest, 
mild in their manners, and exceedingly 
hospitable to strangers. ”— Symes, 207. 

c. 1819, — “We must not omit hero the 
Carian, a good and peaceable people, who 
live dispersed through the forests of Pegh, 
in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 
houses . . . they are totally dependent upon 
the despotic government of the Burme.se.” 
— Saiigermano, p. 34. 

GABICAL, ri.p. Etymology doubt¬ 
ful ; Tam. Karatkkdl^ [which is either 
kdfa% ‘ masonry ’ or ‘ the plant, thorny 
webera ’: kdl^ ‘ channel ’ {Madras Adm. 
Man. ii. 212, Gloss. s.v.)J. A French 
settlement within the limits of Tanjore 
district. 

CAKNATIC, n.T). Karnataka and 
Kdrridtaka^ Skt. adjective forms from 
Karndta or Kdrndta^ [Tam. fcar, 
‘black,’ 7iddu^ ‘country’]. This word 
in native use, according to Bp. Caldwell, 
denoted the Telegu and Canarese 
people and their language, but in 
process of time became specially the 
appellation of the people speaking 
Canarese and their language {Drav. 
Gram. 2nd ed. In trod. p. 34). The 
Mahoinmedans on their arrival in 
S. India found a region which em¬ 
braces Mysore and jiart of Telingana 
(in fact the kingdom of Vijayanagara), 
called the Karnataka country, and 
this was identical in application (and 
probably in etymology) with the 
Ganara country (g.v.) of the older 
Portuguese writers. Tlie Kar^idtaka 
became extended, especially in con¬ 
nection with the rule of the Nabobs 
of Arcot, who partially occupied the 
Vijayanagara territory, ana were 
known as Nawabs of the Karnataka., 
to the country below the Ghauts, on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, just 
as the other form Ganara had become 
extended to the country below the 
Western Ghauts ; and eventually 
among the English the term Carnatic 
came to be understood in a sense 
more or less restricted to the eastern 
low country, though never quite so 
absolutely as Ganara has become re¬ 
stricted to the western low country. 
The term Carnatic is now obsolete. 


c. A. D. 550 .— In the Brihat-Sauhitd of Vara- 
hamihira, in the enumeration of peoples apd 
regions of the .south, we have in Kern’s trans¬ 
lation (/. R. As. Soc. N.S. V. ^^)KamoUic; 
the original form, which is not given by 
Kern, is Kam&ta. 

c. A.u. 1100.—In the later Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture this name often occurs, e.g. in the 
KailiasariUdgara, or ‘ Ocean of Rivers of 
Stories,’ a collection of tales (in verse) 
of the beginning of the T2th century, 
by Somadeva, of Kashmir; but it is not 
possible to attach any very precise meaning 
to the word as there used. [See refs, in 
Tawnexj, tr. ii. 651.J 

A.D. 1400.—The word also occurs in the 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagara dynasty, 
e.g. in one of A.D. 1400.—(AYew. of A'. Itidian 
Palaeography, 2nd ed. pi. xxx.) 

1608.—“ In the land of Kaxn&ta and 
Vidyanagara was the King Mahondra.”— 
Taranathus II. of Buddhism, V)y Bchiefner, 
p. 267. 

c. 1610.—“The Zamindars of Singaldip 
(Ceylon) and Kamatak came up with their 
forces and expelled Sheo Rai, the ruler of 
the Dakhin.”— Firishta, in Elliot, vi, 549. 

1614.—See quotation from Couto under 

GANARA. 

[1623,—“His Tributaries, one of whom 
was the Queen of Cumat.”— P. deXla Valle, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 314.] 

c. 1652.—“Gandicot is one of the strong¬ 
est Cities in the Kingdom of Camatica.”— 
Tavernier, E. T. ii. 98 ; [ed. Ball, i. 284]. 

c. 1660.—“The Riiis of the Kamitik, 
Mahrutbi (country), and Telingana, were 
subject t<^ the Hdl of Bidar.”— Ainal-i-Sdlik, 
in Elliot vii, 126 

1673. — “1 received this information from 
the native.?, that the Canatick country 
reaches fr(.)m Gongola to the Zarnerhins 
Country of the Malahars along the Sea, 
and inland un to the Po})per Mountains of 
Bunda . . . Bedmure, four Days Journey 
hence, is the Capital City.”— Fryer, ]62, in 
better IV., A Relation of tfee Canatick 
Country. —Hero ho identities the “Cana¬ 
tick ” with Canara below the Ghauts. 

So also the coast of Ganara seems 
meant in the following :— 

c. 1760.—“Yliough the navigation from 
the Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not above six or seven degrees. 

. . — Grose, i. 232. 

,, “The Carnatic or province of 
Arcot ... its limits now are greatly in¬ 
ferior to tho.se which bounded the ancient 
Carnatic; for the Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
river Gondegama to the north ; the great 
chain of mountains to the west; and the 
branches of the Kingdom of Trichinopoli, 
Tanjore, and Maissore to the south ; the 
sea bounds it on the east.”— Ibid. II. vii. 

1762.—“Siwaee Madhoo Rao . . . with 
this immense force . . . made an incursion 
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into the Kamatio Balaghaut .”—Htissein AH 
Khan^ History of Hydur Naik, 148. 

1792.—“I hope that onr acquisitions by 
this peace will give so much additional 
strength and compactness to the frontier 
of our possessions, both in the Camatic, 
and on the coast of Malabar, as to render 
it difficult for any power above the Ghauts 
to invade us .”—Lord Cornwallis's Despatch 
from Seringapatam, in Seton-Kan'^ ii. 96. 

1826.—“ Camp near Chillumbrum (Cama¬ 
tic), March 21st.” This date of a letter of 
Bp. Heber’s is probably one of the latest 
instances of the use of the term in a natural 
way. 

CARNATIC FASHION. See 
under BENIGHTED. 

(1) . CARRACK, n.p. An island 
in the upper part of the Persian Gulf, 
which nas been more tlian once in 
British occupation. Properly Elharak. 
It is so written in JauberOs Fdrisi 
(i. 364, 372). But Dr. Badger gives 
the modern Arabic as el-Khdrijy which 
would represent old P. Khdrig. 

c. 830.— ** TTh arek . . . cette isle qui a un 
farsakh en long et en large, produit du bl6, 
des palmiers, et des vigne.s. ”—Ibn Khurdddlm^ 
in J. As. ser. vi. torn. v. 283. 

c. 1663.— “Partendosi da Basora si passa 
200 miglia di Golfo co’l mare a banda destra 
sino che si giunge nell’ isola di Canchi. ...” 
— C, Federici, in Ramusio^ iii. 386v;. 

1727.— “The Islands of Carrick ly, about 
West North West, 12 Leagues from Bow- 
chier ."— A. Jlaffiilton^ i. 90. 

1768.—“The Baron . . . immediately 
sailed for the little island of Earec, where 
he safely landed ; having attentively sur¬ 
veyed the spot he at that time laid the plan, 
which he afterwards executed with so much 
success .”—TveSy 212. 

(2) . CARRACK, s. A kind of 
vessel of burden from the Middle 
Ages down to the end of the 17th 
century. The character of the earlier 
carrack cannot be precisely defined. 
But the larger cargo-ships of the 
Portuguese in the trade of the 16th 
century were generally so styled, and 
these were sometimes of enormous 
tonnage, with 3 or 4 decks. Charnock 
{Marine Architecture.^ ii. p. 9) has a 

? late of a Genoese carrack of 1,542. 

le also quotes the description of a 
Portuguese carrack taken by Sir John 
Barrough in 1692. It was of 1,600 
tons burden, whereof 900 merchandize ; 
carried 32 brass pieces and between 
600 and 700 passengers (?); was built 
with 7 declw. The word (L. Lat.) 


carraca is regarded by Skeat as pro¬ 
perly carrica., from carricarcy It. caricare^ 

* to lade, to charge.^ This is possible ; 
but it would be well to examine if 
it be not from the Ar. hardkahy a 
word which the dictionaries explain 
as ‘ fire-ship ’ ; though this is certainly 
not always the meaning. Dozy is 
inclined to derive carraca (which is 
old in Sp. he says) from kardkiry the 
pi. of kurkar or kurl^ra (see GARACOA). 
And kurimra itself he thinks may have 
come from carricarcy which already 
occurs in St. Jerome. So that Mr. 
SkeaPs origin is possibly correct. 
[The N.E.l). refers to carraca, of 
which the origin is said to be un¬ 
certain.] Ibn Batuta uses the word 
twice at least for a state bame or 
something of that kind (see Cathay 
p. 499, and Ihn Bat. ii. 116 ; iv. 289) 
The like use occurs several times in 
Makrizi (e.g. I. i. 143 ; I. ii. 66 ; and 
II. i. 24). Quatrem^re at the place 
first quoted observes that the hardkah 
was not a fire ship in our sense, but 
a vessel with a high deck from which 
fire could be thrown; but that it 
could also be used as a transport 
vessel, and was so used on sea and 
land. 

1338.—. . after that we embarked at 
Venice on board a certain carrack, and 
sailed down the Adriatic Sea.”— Friar Pas- 
qualy in Cathay , &c., 231. 

1383.—“Eodem tempore venit in magnfi, 
tempestate ad Sandevici portum navis quarn 
dicun t carika (mirao) m^nitudinis, plena 
divitiis, quae facile inopiam totius terrae 
relevare potuisset, si incolarum invidia por- 
misisset.”— T. Walsingluimy Hist. Anglic.y 
by H. T. Riln/y 1864, ii. 83-84. 

1403.—“The prayer being concluded, and 
the storm still going on, a light like a candle 
appeared in the cage at the mast-head of the 
carraca, and another light on the spar that 
they call bowsprit {Itaujpres) which is fixed 
in the forecastle ; and another light like a 
candle in una vara de espinelo (?) over the 
poop, and these lights were seen by a.s many 
as were in the carrack, and were called up 
to see them, and they lasted awhile and then 
disappeared, and all this while the storm did 
not cease, and by-and-by all went to sleep 
except the steersman and certain sailors of 
the watch.”— Clavijoy'% xiii. Comp. Mark- 
harriy p. 13. 

1548.—“De Thesauro nostro munitionum 
artillariorum, Tentorum, Pavilionum, pro 
Bquis navibus oaraoatis, Galeis et aliis navi- 
bus quibuscumque. . . .”—Act of Edw. VI. 
in RymcTy xv, 1/5. 

1562.—“Ils avaient 4 barques, ^randes 
comme des karrdJca. . . .”—Svdi 'Ahy p. 67, 
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1566-68. — ‘ about the middle of the 
month of Karnamn, in the year 974, the 
inhabitants of Funan and Fandreeah 
Ponany and Pandaxani, q.v.J, having sailed 
out of the former of these ports in a fleet of 
VI griibs, captured a caracca belonging to 
the Franks, which had arrived from Ecngal, 
and which was laden with rice and sugar . . . 
in tin; year 976 another ])arty ... in a fleet 
of 17 grabs . . , made capture off Shaleeat 
(see CHALIA) of a large caracca, w hich had 
sailed from dochin, having on board nearly 
1,000 Pranks. . . — Tohfnt-ul-J\lujahkie€u, 

p. 1.59. 

1596.— “It comes as farre .short a.s . . . 
a cocke-boate of a Garrick.’’—7'. Nash, 
llace vrith yoic to $S((ffron W'aklen. repr. by 
./. /\ Collier, p. 72. 

1613.— “They are made like carracks, 
only strength and storage.”— Beaum, ii‘ 
Flet., The Coxeoihb, i. 3. 

1615.— “After we had given her chase 
for about 5 hours, her colours and bulk 
discovered her to be a very great Por¬ 
tugal carrack bound for (loa.Tm-y, in 
Curehas ; [ed. 1777, p. 34]. 

1620.— “Th(i harbor at Nanga.sa<jue is the 
best in all .laj)on, wheare there may bo 1000 
scale of shi])j)s ride landlockt, and the 
greatest shijips or carickes in the world 
. . . ride before t;he towne within a cable’s 
length of the shore in 7 or 8 fathom water 
at least.”- -Cocks, Letter to Batacui, ii. 313. 

c. 1620.— “II faut attendre l.\ des Pilotes 
du lieu, (jue les (Touverneurs do lioinbaim 
et do Marsagiio out .soin d'envoyer tout h 
riieuro, pour conduire le Vai.sscjiii a Tur- 
umba [i.e. Trombay] ob les Caraques ont 
coustume d’hyverner.”—. . . kes 
Indes Or., by Alelro da Motta, in Therenot. 
c. 1635.- 

“ ’Pile bigger Whale, like some huge carrack 
lay 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes to 
play. ...” 

Waller, Battle of the Suvnntr Islands. 

1653,— “. . . pour moy il me vouloit 
lugor en .son Palais, ot quo .si i’auois la 
volontd do retourner a Li.sbono par mer, 

11 me feroit eud)arquor sur les premieres 
Karaquea. . . ."—He (a Bonllaye-U-Uouz, 
od. 1657, p. 213. 

1660.—“And further, Tluit every Mer¬ 
chant Denizen who shall hereafter ship any 
(foods or Merchandize in any Carrack or 
Galley shall pay to your Maje.sty all manner 
of (Uistorns, and all the Hub.sidies afore.said, 
a.s any Alien born out of the Ttealm.”—Act 

12 (kr. 11. cap. IV, s. iv. (Tonmige and 
Poundage). 

c. 1680,--“To this City of the floating 
. . . which foreigners, with a little varia¬ 
tion from carrofos, call carracaa.”— Vieira, 
quoted by Bluteau. 

1684.—“. . . there was a Carack of Por¬ 
tugal cast away upon the Reef having on 
board at that Time 4,000,000 of GuiTder.s 
in Gold ... a present from the King of 
Siam to the King of Portugal.”— Cowley, 32, 
in iJampier's \'oyaijes, iv. 


CAERAWAY, s. This word for 
the seed of Garum carni, L., is (probably 
through Sp. alcaravea) from the Arabic 
karawiyd. It is curious that the English 
form is thus closer to the Arabic thaii 
either the Spaiii.sh, or the French and 
Italian carvi, which last has passed into 
Scotch as carry. But the Arabic itself 
is a corruption [not immediately, 
N.E.D.^ of Lat. careum, or Gr. Kdpoi^ 
( Dozy). 

GARTMEEL, s. This i.s, at least 
in the Punjal), the ordinary form that 
‘mail-cart’ takes among the natives. 
Such inversions are not uncommon. 
Thus Sir David Ochterloiiy was always 
called by the Sejioys Loni-okhtar. In 
our memory an officer named Holroyd 
was always called by the Sepoys Royddl, 
[and Broimlow, Lohrun. By another 
curious corruption Mackintosh becomes 
Makkhanl-tosh, ‘buttered toast’!] 

CARTOOCE, s. A cartridge ; kdriusy 
Sepoy H. ; [comp. TOSTDAUN]. 

CAR YOTA, s. This is the botanical 
name (Caryota urens, L.) of a magnificent 
palm growing in the moister forest 
ngions, as in the Western Ghauts and 
ill Eastern Bengal, in Ceylon, and in 
Burma. A con.spicuous character is 
presented by its enormou.s bipinnate 
eave.s, somewhat resembling colossal 
bracken-fronds, 15 to 25 feet long, 10 to 
12 in width ; also by the huge pendent 
clusters of its iuHorescence and seeds, 
the latter like ma.sses of rosaries 10 ffeet 
long and upwards. It affords much 
Toddy (4.V.) made into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
these products in Ceylon, where it is 
(‘.ailed Kitul. It also affords a kind of 
sago, and a woolly substance found at 
the foot of the leaf-stalks is sometimes 
used for caulking, and forms a ^ood 
tinder. The sp. name ureiis is derived 
from the acri(i, burning taste of the 
fruit. It is called, according to Brandis, 
the M/i(fr-])alm in Western India. We 
know of no Hindustani or familiar 
Anglo-Indian name. [Watt, {Eco7k 
Viet. ii. 206) says that it is known in 
Bombay as the Hill or Sago palm. It 
has penetrated in Upjier India as far 
as Cliunar.] The name Caryota seems 
taken from Pliny, but his application 
is to a kind of date-palm ; nis state¬ 
ment that it afforded the best wine of 
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the East probably suggested the 
transfer. 

c. A.D. 70. —“Ab his caryotae maxume 
celebrantur, et. cibo quidern oi suco uber- 
rimao, ex quibus praecipua vina orienti, 
iniqua capiti, unde pomo noinen.”— 
xiii. § 9. 

1681,—“The next tree is theIt 
growoth straight, but not so tall or big 
as a CohfT-Nut-Tree: the inside nothing 
but a white pith, as the former. It 
yieldeth a sort of Liquor . . . very sweet 
and pleasing to the Pallate. . . . The which 
Liquor they boyl and make a kind of broAvn 
sugar called Jag<)ory [see JAGGERYj, &c.”— 
KnoXy p. 15. 

1777.— “The Caryota urens, called the 
Saguer tree, grew })etweon Salatiga and 
Kopj)ing, and was said to bo the real tree 
from which sago is made.”— I'hfniberg, E. T. 
iv. 149, A mistake, however. 

1861.—See (piotation under PEEPUL. 

CASH, s. A name applied l)y 
Pbiroja'ans to sundry coin.s of low 
value in various parts of the Indies. 
Tile word in its original form is of 
extreme antiijuity, kar.'iha . . . 

a M'eight of silver or gold equal to 
of a Tula” (fFilUafns, Skf. Did.; ami 
see also a Note on the Kardia^ or rather 
kdrshdpana^ as a copper coin of great 
anti({uity, in E. T/iowu.s’.s Patlidn Kimja 
of Delhi^ 361-362), From the Tam. 
form kdsn, or perhaps from some Kon- 
kani form which we have not traced, 
the Portugue.se seem to have mad(‘ 
caixa^ whence the English cash. Jn 
Singalese also kd.n is used for ‘coin’ 
in general. The English term was 
apjiropriated in the monetary systimi 
which nrevailed in S. India up to 
1818 ; tnus there was a copper coin 
for use in Madra.s struck in England 
ill 1803, which hears on the reverse, 
‘^XX Cash.” A figure of this coin is 
given in Riulimj. Under this system 
80 cash = l fanam, 42 fanams = l star 
pagoda. But from an early date the 
Portuguese, had applied ciiixa to the 
small money of foreign systems, such 
as those of the Malay Islands, and 
especially to that of the Chinese. In 
China the word cadi is used, by 
Europeans and their hangers-on, as 
the synonym of the Chinese le and 
tdeii, which are tho.se coins made of 
an alloy of copper and lead with a 
square hole in the middle, which in 
former days ran 1000 to the Hang or 
tael (q.v.), and which are strung in 
certain numbers on cords. [This type 
of money, as was recently pointed out 


by Lord Avebury, is a survival of the 
primitive currency, which was in the 
shape of an axe.] Koiileaux of coin thus 
strung are represented on the surviving 
bank-notes of the Ming dynasty (a.d. 
1368 onwards), and jtrohably were also 
on the notes of their Mongol prede¬ 
cessors. 

The existence of the distinct English 
word canh may probably have affected 
the form of the coiTU])tion before u.s. 
This word liad a Europitan origin from 
It., ca.s-.svq French cut.v.sc, ‘the money- 
chest’: this word in book-keeping 
having given name to the heading 
of account under which actual di.s- 
bursemeiiLs of com were entered (see 
BWf/awW and N.E.D. s.v.). In Min- 
.slieu (2nd ed. 1(;27) the jU’esent sense 
of the word is not attained. lie only 
gives “a t.radesman’s QIash, or Counter 
to keepe money in.” 

1510.—“'i’hey have also another com 
called cas, 16 of which go to a tare of 
silver."— f «;•</<ma, 130. 

,, “ In this country (Calicut) a great 

number of apes are ])roduced, one of which 
13 worth 4 casse, and one casse is worth a 
f/uatlriuo.'’ — Jbid. 172, (Why a monkey 
should bo worth 4 casse is obscuro.) 

1598. —“You must understand that in 
SuJida there i.s also no other kind of money 
than certaine copper raynt called Caixa, 
of the bignes of a Ihdlfiilos doito, but not 
half so thicke, in the iniddhi whereof is a 
hole to hang it on a .string, for that corn- 
nionlie they put two hundreth or a thousand 
vpon one string.”— Linsrholeti, 34 ; [Uak. 
Soc. 1 . 113j. 

1600.— “Tho.se ((“oins) of Lead are called 
caxas, w'horeof 1600 make one mas."— John 
J/avis, in Purchas, i. 117. 

1609.—“11s (les Chinoi.s) npportent la 
mormoye qui a le cours en touto l isle de 
lava, ot Isles circonvoisines, la(]uelle en 
lague Malaique est a})pellee Cas. . . . Cette 
monnoye est jctt6e en moulo en Chine, a la 
Ville do (.’hincheu."— JJoutiuan, in Nav. des 
IJof/andois^ i. 306. 

[1621.—“In many places they threw 
abroad Cashes (or brasse money) in great 
quantety.”—CecX-.?, JJianj, ii. 202.] 

1711. — “ Doodoos and Cash are Copper 
Coins, eight of the former make one 
Fanham, and ten of the latter one Doo- 
doo." — /.ofXu/er, 8. [JJoodoo is the Tel. 
diiddu, Skt. diu\ ‘two’; a more modern 
scale is : 2 dooggauni/'s—l doodij : 3 doodies=^ 
1 anna. — Mad. Gloss, s.v.] 

1718.—“Cass (a very small coin, eighty 
whereof make one Fano)."— Propagation of 
the Gospel in the Pasty ii. 52. 

1727.—“At Atcheen they have a small 
coin of leaden Money called Cash, from 
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12 to 1600 of them goes to one Macey or 
MoMcit." — A: Hamiltony ii. 109. 

c. 1750-60.—“At Madras and other parts 
of the coast of Coromandel, 80 cascheB 
make a fanam, or 3d. sterling; and 86 
fanams a silver pagoda, or 78. 8d. ster¬ 
ling ,”—Qroaey i. 282. 

1790.—“So far am I from giving credit 
to the late Government (of Madras) for 
oeoonomy, in not making the necessary 
preparations for war, according to the 
positive orders of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, after having received the most gross 
insult that could oe offered to any nation ! 
I think it very possible that every Cash 
of that ill-judged saving may cost the 
company a crore of rupees.”—Letter of 
Lora (jormoallu to E. J. Hollond, Esq., 
see the Madras Courier, 22nd Sept. 1791. 

[1792.— “Whereas the sum of Raheties 
1223, 6 fanams and 30 khas has been de¬ 
ducted.”—Agreement in Loqan, Malabar. 
iii. 226.] 

1813.—At Madras, according to Milburn, 
the coiiuige ran: 

“10 Caah=l doodee ; 2 doodees—J pice ; 8 
doodees=\ single fanam,” &c. 

The following shows a singular cor¬ 
ruption, probaluy of the Chinese tsieuy 
and illustrates how the striving after 
meaning shapes such corruptions :— 

1876.—“All money transactions (at 
Manwyne on the Burman-Chinese frontier) 
are effected in the copper coin of China 
called ^change,’ of which about 400 or 500 
go to the rupee. These coins are gener¬ 
ally strung on cord,” Ac,— Report on the 
Country through which the Force passed to 
meet the Governor, by ir, J. Charltony M. D. 

An intermediate step in this trans¬ 
formation is found ill Cocks’s Japan 
Joimialy passim, e.g., ii. 89 : 

“ But that which I tooke most note of 
was of the liberalitee and devotion of these 
heathen people, who thronged into the 
Pagod in multetudes one after another to 
cast money into a littel chapell before the 
idalles, most parte . . . being g{7is or brass 
money, whereof 100 of them may vallie som 
lOd. str,, and are about the bignes of a 3d. 
English money,” 

OABHEW, 8. The tree, fruit, or 
nut of the Anacardivm occidentale, an 
American tree which must have been 
introduced early into India by the 
Portuguese, for it was widely diffused 
apparently as a wild tree long beforfe 
the end or the 17th century, and it is 
described as an Indian tree by Acosta, 
who wrote in 1578. Crawfurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 
bearing, in the jungly islets of Hastings 
ArchipeWo, off the coast of Camboja 
(Ernb. to Siam^ Sc., i. 103) [see TeeWs 


note on Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 27]. 
The name appears to be S. American, 
amjou, of which an Indian form, kdju, 
land Malay gajus\ have been made. 
The so-called fruit is the fleshy top of 
the peduncle which bears the nut. 
The oil in the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degree, whilst the 
kernels, which are roasted and eaten, 
are quite bland. The tree yields a 
gum imported under the name of Cadju 
gum. 

1578.—“This tree gives a fruit called 
commonly Cain ; which being a good 
stomachic, and of good flavour, is much 
esteemed by all who know it. . . . This 
fruit does not grow everywhere, but is 
found in gardens at the city of Santa Cruz 
in the Kingdom of Cochin,”— C. Acosta, 
Tractado, 324 seqq. 

1598.— “Cajus groweth on trees like 
apple-trees, and are of the bignes of a 
Peare.”— Linschjoten, p, 94 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 
28]. 

[1623.—P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 135, 
calls it cagiu.] 

1658.—In l^iso, De Indiae utriuaque Re 
Naturali et Medicd, Amst,, we have a good 
cut of the tree as one of Brasil, called 
Acaibcui “et fnictus ejus Acaju,” 

1672. —“. . . il Cagiu. . . . Quest© ^ 
i’Amandola ordinaria dell’ India, per il che 
se ne raccoglie grandissima. quantitk, es- 
sendo la pianta fertilissima e molto fre¬ 
quent©, ancora nelli luoghi pih deserti ©t 
inculti.” —Vincenzo Maida, 354. 

1673. —Fryer describes the tree under the 
name Cheruse (apparently some mistake), 

p. 182. 

1764.— “...Yet if 

The Acajou haply in the garden bloom...” 

OraingeTy iv. 

[1813. — Forbes calls it “the chasheu- 
apple,” and the cajeiv-apple." — Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 232, 238.] 

c. 1830.—“The cashew, with its apple 
like that of the cities of the Plain, fair te 
look at,* but acrid to the taste, to which the 
far-famed nut is appended like a bud.”— 
Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, p. 140. 

1875.— “CaJoo kernels."— Tdbleqf Customs 
Duties imposed in Br. India up to 1875. 

CASHMERE, n.p. The famous 
valley province of the Western Hima¬ 
laya, H. and P. Kashmir, from Skt. 
Kasmlra, and sometimes Kdhnlra, 
alleged by Burnouf to be a contrac¬ 
tion of Kasyapamlra. [The name is 
more probably connected with the 
Khasa tribe.] Whether or not it be 
the Kaspatyrus or Kaspapyrus of Herod¬ 
otus, we believe it undoubtedly to be 
the Kaspeiria (kingdom) of Ptolemy. 
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Several of the old Arabian geographers 
write the name witli the guttural 
k, but this is not so used in modern 
times. 

c, 630.—“ The Kingdom of Kia-Bhi-mi-lo 
{KaJmira) has about 7000 li of circuit. On 
all sides its frontiers are surrounded by 
mountains ; these are of prodigious height; 
and although there are paths affording ac¬ 
cess to *it, these are extremely narrow."— 
Hwzn T'sang {PU. Bouddh.) ii. 167. 

c. 940.—“l^aBhmlr . . . is a mountainous 
country, forming a large kingdom, contain- 
ing not less than 60,000 or 70,000 towns or 
villages. Jt is inaccessible except on one 
side, and can only be entered by one gate," 
— Mas'udi^ i. 373. 

1275.—“KaBhmir, a province of India, 
adjoining the Turks ; and its people of mixt 
Turk and Indian blood excel all others in 
beauty.”— Zakarxxja Kazclni^ in GddrmeigteTy 
210 . 

1298, — “Keshimur also is a province in¬ 
habited by a })eople who are idolaters and 
have a language of their own . . . this 
country is the very source from which 
idolatry has spread abroad.”—il/urtc J*oIo, 
i. 175. 

1552. — “The Mogols hold especially to¬ 
wards the N.E. the region Sogdiana, ivhieh 
they now call Queximir. and also M<.)unt 
Caucasus which Uivide.s India from the other 
Provinces.”— Barros, 1 \". vi. 1. 

1615,—“ Chiahmeere, the chiefe Oitie is 
called Birinakar." — Terry, in Purehas, ii. 
1467 ; [so in Hoe's Map, vol. ii. Hak. Soc. 
©d. ; Chismer in Foster, Letters, iii. 283j. 

1664. — “From all that hath boon said, one 
may easily conjecture, that I am .soinewliat 
charmed with Kachemire, and that 1 pre¬ 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
so small a kingdom.”— Bernier, E. T. 128 ; 
[ed. Constable, 400J. 

1676 .— 

‘ ‘ A trial of your kindness 1 must make ; 

Though not for mine, so much as virtue’s 
sake. 

The Queen of CaBsimere ...” 

]>ryderC8 Aurnvgzehe, iii. 1. 

1814. —“ The shawls of Cassimer and the 
silks of Iran.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 177; 
[2nd ed. ii. 232J. (See KERSEYMERE.) 

OASIS, OAXIS, OAOIZ, &c., s. 
This Spanisb and Portuguese word, 
though Dozy gives it only as prStre 
chrdien, is frequently employed by 
old travellers, and writers on feasteru 
subjects, to denote Mahommedaii 
divines (mullas and the like). It 
may be suspected to have arisen 
from a confusion of two Arabic terms 
—kddi (see CAZE^ and kashish or 
kasu, ‘a Christian Presbyter’ (from a 
feyriac root signifying senuit). Indeed 
we sometimes find the precise word 


(Gaxix) used by Cliristian 
writers as if it were the special title 
of a Maliommedan theologian, instead 
of being, as it really is, the .special and 
technical title of a Christian priest (a 
fact which gives Mount Athos its 
common Turkisb name of Kashish 
Ddgh). In tin, first of the following 
(piotAtioii.s the word a})peai'.s to be 
applied by the Mussulman historian 
to pagan priests, and the word for 
churches to ]>agan tem])h^s. In the 
others, except that from Major 
Miilingen, it is applied by Christian 
writers to Mahommedan divines, which 
is indeed its recogni.sed signification 
in Spanish and Port uguese. In Jarric’s 
Thssanrus (Jesuit Mission.s, 1606) the 
word Oadzius is constantly used in 
this sen.se. 


c. 1310.—“There are 700 churcho.s {kallsla) 
re.Hembling fortrosso.s, and every one of them 
overflowing with presbyters (kaBhlBhAn) 
without faith, ami monks without religion ” 
— Description of the Chinese City of Khanzai 
(Hangchan) in H'ara/’.v Ihstory (see also 
Marco Polo, ij 196) 

1404.~“T]io town wa.s inhabited by 
Moori.sh hermits called CaxixeB ; and many 
})eoj)lo came to them on ])ilgrimage, and 
they healed many disoase.s '' -Markhatn's 
Clifi'ijo, 79 

1514 —“And so, from one to another, the 
message j>a.ssed through four vtr five hands, 
till It came to a Gazizi, whom we .should call 
a bishop or prelate, who stood .at the King’s 
feet . . —Letter of Gior de Enipod, in 

Archlr Star. JtaL Aj)pend. p. ,56. 

1538.—“Just as the Cryer was offering to 
deliver me unto whomsoever would buy me, 
in comes that very Cacia Moulana, whom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
CaciB his Inferiors, all Prie.sts like him¬ 
self of their wicked sect.”— F. M. Pinto 
(tr. by H. C.), p 8. 


1552 — Caciz in the .same sense used by 
Barros, II. ii. 1. 

[1553.—See quotation from Barros under 

LAR. 


[1554. — “Who was a Caciz of the Moors* 
which means in Portuguese an ecclesiastic.” 
— Castaileda, Bk. 1. ch. 7 ] 

1561. - “The King sent off the Moor, and 
with him his CaaiB, an old man of much 
authority, who was the principal priest of 
his Mosque. ’— Correa, by Ld. Stanley, 113. 

1567. — “. . . The Holy Synod declares it 
necessary to remove from the territories of 
His Highness all the infidels whose office it 
is to maintain their false religion, such as 
are the caclzes of the Moors, and the 
preachers of the Gentoos, jogues, sorcerers, 
Ifeiticziros), jousis, grous {i.e. josh is or astro¬ 
logers, and gar as), and whatsoever others 
make a business of religion among the in¬ 
fidels, and so also the braraans and paihus 
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{f prabhus, see PURVOE).” —Decree 6 o/ the 
Sacred Council of Ooa, in Arch. Port. Or. 
fasc. 4. 

1580. — . . e foi sepultado no canipo 

per Cacises.” —Primor e Ilonra, &c., f. 13/'. 

1582. — “And for pledge of the same, he 
would give him his sonne, and one of his 
chief chaplaines, the which they call Cacis.*'’ 
— Castaheiia, by N. L. 

1603.—“And now those initiated prie.sts 
of theirs called Cashishes (Casciscis) were 
endeavouring to lay violent hands upon his 
property.” — Be^iedlct does, in Cathay^ &.C., 

11. 568. 

1648.— “ Hero is to be seen an admirably 
wrought tomb in which a certain Casis lies 
buried, who was the I^edogiujne or Tutor of 
a King of Uuzuratte."— Van Tici.d, 15. 

1672.—“They call the common prie.sts 
Casis, or by another name Schienji (.see 
SHEREEF), who like their bi.shops are in no 
way distinguished in drtiss from simple lay¬ 
men, except by a bigger turban . . . and a 
longer mantle. . . — P. Vincenzo Maria, 

1688.—“While they were thus disputing, 
a Caciz, or doctor of the law, joined company 
with thorn.”— Drijdcn, L. of Xavier, H o/Z-.n-, 
ed. 1821, xvi. 68. 

1870.—“A hierarchical body of priests, 
known to the people (Nestorians) under the 
names of Kieshishes and A Inrnaa, is at the 
head of the tribes and villages, entrusted 
with both spiritual and tcrnj/oral j)owers.” 
— Millinqen, VHd Life among the Koords, 
270. 

CASSANAR, CATTANAR, s. A 

]»riest of the Syrian (Hiurcli of Malabar ; 
Malayal. Icuftandr, nieaiiiiig originally 
‘a chief,’ and formed eventually from 
the Skt. Uartri. 

1606.— “The Christians of St. Thomas 
call their priests Ca^anares.”— C'e/zc'//, f. 
28^. This author gives Catatiara and 
Ca^aneira as feminine forms, ‘ a Cas.sanar’s 
wife.’ The former is Malayal. kaitatti, the 
latter a Port, formation. 

1612.—“A few years ago there arose a 
dispute between a Brahman and a certain 
Cassanar on a matter of jurisdiction.”— P. 
Vincenzo Maria, 152. 

[1887. — “Mgr. Jo.seph . . . consecrated 
as a bishop ... a Catenar.’.’— Ao( 7 «n, Man. 
of Malabar, i. 211.] 

CASSAY,n.p. A name often given 
in former day.s to the y)eople of Mun- 
neepore (Manipur), on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. It is the Burmese 
name of this ])eople, Kase\ or as the 
Burmese pronounce it, Kaihd. It 
must not he confounded with Catliay 
(q.v.) with which it has nothing to do. 
[See SHAN.] 

1759.—In Ddlrymjjle’s Oriejit. llepert. we 
find Cassay (i. 116). 


1795.—“All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of Cassay, who are much 
better horsemen than the Burmans.”— Syme.% 
p. 318. 

CASSOWARY, s. The name of 
this great bird, of which the first 
species known (Casuarius galeatus) is 
found only in Ceram Island {Molucc(is\ 
is Malay hanavdrl or kasndrl; [accord¬ 
ing to Scott, the proper reading is 
koHuiodrl., and he remarks that no 
Malay Diet, records the word before 
1863]. Other species have been ob- 
.served in N. Guinea, N. Britain, and 
N. Australia. 

[1611.—“St. James hi.s Oinny Hens, the 
Cassawarway morot)vor .”—(Note by (Wyat.) 
“An East Tndinn bird at St. James in the 
kcejnng of Mr. Walker, that will carry no 
coalcs, but cat them as whot you will.”— 
Pedchani, in l*ane<j. vci'ses on C-'oryat's 
Crndiites, sig. 1. 3r. (1776) ; quoted by Scott. | 

1631. “He Emeu, vulgo Casoaris. In 
insula. Hcram, aliis(]ue Moluccensibus vicinis 
in.sulis, Celebris liaec avis reperitur.”— 
Bondi, lib. v. c. 18. 

1659.- “This aforesaid bird CoBsebares 
also will swallow iron and lead, as we once 
learned by e.\j>eriencc. For when our Connes- 
tabcl onct‘ had been casting bullets on tho 
Admiral’s ikistion, and then went to dinner, 
there came one of these CoBBebarOB on tho 
bastion, and swallowetl 50 of the bullets. 
And . . . next day 1 found that tho bird 
after keeping them a while in his maw’ had 
regularly ca.st up again all the 50.”— J. J. 
Saar, 86. 

1682. — “On tho islands 8iimatra (?) 
Banda, and tho other adjoining islands of 
the Molucca.s there is a certain bird, which 
by the natives i.s called Emeu or Kme, but 
otherwise is commonly named by us 
KaBuariB.”— Ntenhof, ii. 281. 

1705.—“Tho CaBsawaris is about the big¬ 
ness of a large Virginia Turkey. His head 
is the same as a Turkey’s ; and ho has a long 
stiff hairy Board upon his Breast before, 
like a Turkey. . . .”— Funnel, in Ddmjrier, 
iv. 266. 

CASTE, H. “ The artificial divisions 
of society in India, first made known 
to us liy the Portu^iuise, and described 
by them under their term cade, signify¬ 
ing ‘breed, race, kind,’ which has been 
retained in English under the supposi¬ 
tion that it was the native name ” 
{Wedgwood, s.v.). [See the extra¬ 
ordinary derivation of Hamilton 
below.] Mr. Elphinstoiie prefers to 
write “ CVwf.” 

We do not find that the early Portu- 
giie.se writer Barliosa (1516) applies the 
word casta to the divisions oi Hindu 
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society. He calls' these divisions in 
Narsinga and Malabar so niaiiy lets 
de (jentios, i.e. ‘ laws ’ of tlie heathen, 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life. 
But he uses the word caista in a less 
technical way, which shows Iioav it 
should easily have j>assed into the 
technical sense. Thus, s])eakiiig of the 
King of Calicut: “This King keeps 
1000 women, to whom he gives regular 
maintenance, and they always go to 
his court to act as the sweejjers of 
his palaces . . . these are ladies, and 
of good family ” (c.sY^fos- .worn Jidnltjaa e, 
d(' boa casta. —In Coll, of Lisbon 
Academy^ ii. 316). So also CUstan- 
heda : “There fled a knight, who Wris 
called Fernao Lo])ez, hooiem dc boa 
casta” (iii. 239). Jn the (juotalions 
from Barros, Ccu'rea, and Garcia de 
Orta, we have the word in what we 
may call the technical sense. 

c. 1444.— ‘‘Whence 1 conclude that this 
race (casta) of men i.s the most apilo and 
dexterouH that there is in the world.” - 
Ciuiarnosfo, i. 14. 

155‘^i.—“ The Admiral . . . received these 
Naires with honour and joy, showing f:^reat. 
contentment with the Kinp for .sending his 
message by such }>er.sons, saying that he 
expected this coming of theirs to prosper, as 
there did not enter into the business any 
man of the caste of the Moons.”— Borros, I. 
vi. 5; 

1.^)6!.— “Some of them asserted that they 
were of the caste (rosta) of the C'hri.stiuns.” 
— Lendiot, i. ‘2, 685. 

1563.— “One thing is to be noted . . . that 
no one changes from his father’s trade, and 
all those of the .same caste (cn.sYa) of .shoe¬ 
makers are the .same,”— Oarcia, f. 213A, 

1567. - “ In some parts of this Province (of 
Goa) the Gentoos divide them.selves into 
distinct races or castes {avnit\s) of greater or 
less dignity, holding the Christians as of 
lower degree, and keep these so .superstiti- 
ously that no one of a higher caste can eat 
or drink with tlio.se of a lower. . . .’’—Decree 
2nd of the Sacred (\mncil of Con, in Archie. 
Port. Orient.^ fuse. 4. 

1572.- 

“ Dous modos ha de gente ; jxirque a nobre 

Nairos chamados sao, e a raenos dina 

Poleas tom por nome, a quem obriga 

A lei nao misturar a castA antiga.”— 

Vamdes, vii. 37. 

By Burton: 

“ Two modes of men are know'n ; thetiohlos 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 

Caste 

Polyas, whom their haughty laws contain 

from intermingling with the higher strain.” 

1612.—“As regards the castes (aw<(w) the 
great impediment to the conversion of the 


Gentoos is the super.stition which they main¬ 
tain iu relation to their castes, and which 
prevents them from touching, communicating, 
or mingling with others, whether superior' or 
inferior ; these of one observance with those 
of another.”— Couto^ Dec. V. vi. 4. See also 
as regards the Portuguese use of the word, 
aomea, ff. 103, l04, 105, 106^ V29b 
Syiiodo, 18/j, kc. 

1613.—“The Banians kill nothing; there 
are thirtie and odd severall Casts of these 
that differ something in Religion, and may 
not eat with each other.”— N. Witkingtoriy 
in Pm-cJvas, i. 485; .see also PLLyrhmye, 
pp. 997, 1003. 

1630.— “The common Uramane hath 
eighty two Casts or Tribes, assuming to 
themselves the name of that tribe. . . 
Lord's Lisjdaif of i/ic Banians, p. 72. 

1673. — “The mixture of Casts or 'I’ribes 
of all India are distinguished by the different 
modes of binding their Turbats.”— Fryo’y 

115. 

c, 1760.—“The di.stinction of the Gentoos 
into their tribes or Casts, forms another 
considerable object of their religion.”—(7 
i. 201. 

1763 —“The Casts or tribes into which 
the Indians are divided, are reckoned by 
travellers to be eighty-four .”—Orme (ed. 
1803), i. 4. 

[1820. — “ The Kayastha.s (jironounced 
Kai.sts, hence the word caste) follow next,” 
— ir. UamiUon, iJcscr. of Hindostan, i. 109.] 

1878—“There are thou.sands and thou- 
.sands of these so-called Castes; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it ; 
for tVic eonce})tion is a very ttexible one, an<l 
moreover new castes continually spring u}> 
and pa.ss away.”-/'’. .Jayoi, Ost-hidische. 
Ifand/reri and Cewerbe, 13. 

Castes ai'c, according to Indian 
.social vii'ws, cither high ur Ioav. 

1876.— “Low-caste Hindoos in their own 
land are, to all ordinary approheasioii, 
slovenly, dirty, ungrac'eful, generally un- 
accepUible in person and surroundings. . . . 
Vet offensive as is the /otr-auslc Indian, were 
1 estate-owner, or colonial governor, 1 had 
rather see the lowest Pariahs of the low, 
than a single trim, .smooth-faced, snuxith- 
wayed, clever high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in my colony.”— IP. C. Palgrace, in 
Fortnightly Rev., cx. 226. 

Ill the Madra.'? Pres, castes are also 
Rigbt-Juvidd and '"Left-hand.^ Thi.s 
distiiictiiui represiuits the agricultural 
(das.ses on the one hand, and the 
artizans, &c., on the other, as was 
pointed out by F. W. Ellis. In the 
old days of Ft. St. George, faction- 
tights between the two were very 
cominoii, and the terms right-hand and 
left-harid castes occur early in the old 
records of that settlement, and fre- 
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qiiently in Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s 
extracts from tliem. 'I’liey are men¬ 
tioned ))y Coil to. [See Nelso7ij Madura., 
Pt. ii. p, 4 ; Opfert. Oriq. hihah. }>. h?.] 

Sir Walter Elliot considers this fend 
to be ‘'nothing (dse than tlie occasional 
outbreak of the smouldering antagonism 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
although in the la])se of ages both 
parties have lost sigdit of the fact. 
The points on which they split now 
are mere trifles, such as parading on 
horse-ba<‘k or in a palankeen in pro¬ 
cession, erecting a pandal or marriage- 
shed on a given number of pillars, and 
claiming to carry certain flags, &c. The 
right-hand ))arty is headed by the 
Brahmans, and includes the Farias, 
who assume tin* van, l)eating their 
tom-toms when they come to blows. 
The chief of the le.ft-liand are the 
Panchalars [i.c. the hhve Classes, 
workers in metal and stone, &c.], 
follow(Hl l)y the Pallars and workers 
in leather, who sound their long 
trumj»ets and engage the Pai'ias.” (In 
Journ. EtlmoL Aoc, N.S. 1869, p. 112.) 

1612. — “From these four castes are de¬ 
rived 196 ; and those again are divided into 
two parties, which they call Vafanqn and 
FAange [Tam. valavgat, ida7igai\, whic-h is as 
much as to say ‘ the right hand ’ and • t he 
left hand. . — Couto, u. s. 

The word is current in French : 

1842. — “II esi chiir quo les castes n’(»nt 
jamais pu exister soliderneni snn.s )ine veri¬ 
table conservation religieuse.”— (Fnute, (\i«rs 
de Phil. Positive., vi. 505, 

1877. —“Nous aVons aboli les castes et 
lee privilbges, nous avons iiiscrit partout, le 
principe de l’6galit6 devant la loi, nous av(.»ns 
donn^ lo suffrage ^ tous, mais voila (pi’on 
reclame maintenant I’^galite dos conditions.” 
— E. de Lavdeye, De la Prof/iuHe, p. iv. 

Caste js also applied to breeds of 
animals, as ‘a high-caste Aral).’ In 
such cases the u,s<age may possibly 
have come directly from the Port. 
alta casta, casta baixa, in the seirse of 
breed or strain. 

GASTEES, s. Obsolete. The Indo- 
Portuguese formed from casta the word 
casti^o, which they used to denote 
chihiren horn in India of Portuguese 
parents ; much as creole was used in 
the W. Indies. 

1599. — “ Liberi vex'o nati iu Tndi&, utroque 
parente Lusitano, castisOB vocantur, in om¬ 
nibus fere Lusitanis sirnile.s, color© tamen 
modicum differunt, ut qui ad gilvum non 
nihil deflectant. Ex castisis aoind© nati 


magis magisque gilvi hunt, a parentibus ot 
mesticis magis deflectentes ; porro et viesticu^s 
nati per omnia indigenis respondent, ita ut 
in tertiA, generationo Lu.sitani reliquis Indis 
sunt sirnillirni.”— De Bry, ii. 76 ; (Limehoten 
[flak. 8oc. i. 184]). 

1688. —“Los habitan.s .sont on Castizes, 
o’e.st k dire Portugais naturols, et nez de 
per© et de mere Portugais, ou Afcstize.><, e’est 
a dire, nez d’vn pere I’ortugais et d’vne mere 
I ndioniie. ’ ’— 3/ a n d elslo. 

1653.—“ Les CastisBOB sont coux qui sont 
nays do pero et mere reinols (Reinol) ; ce 
mot vient de Casta, qui signifie Race, ils 
.sont me.sf)rizoz dos Reynols. . , .”—Le Ooaz, 

Voyages, 26 (ed. 1657). 

1661.— “Die Stadt (Negapatam) ist zim- 
lich volksreich, doch mehrentheils von 
Mastycen CaBtyceiL, und Portugesichen 
Christen.”— Walter Schulze, 108. 

1699,—“ Castees wive.s at Fort St. 
Coorge.”— Census of English on tla Coast, in 
Wheeler, i. 356. 

1701-2.—In the MS. Returns of Persons in 
the Sereire of the Ht. Jfonhle. the A. I. 
t'lnniKOiy, in the India Office, for this year, 

! we find, “4th (in (’ouncil) Matt. Empson, 

I Sea (.’u.stomer, marry’d Castees,” and under 
1702, “13. Charlo.s Bugdon . . . marry’d 
I Casteez ” 

1726.— “ . . . or the offspring of the same 
by native women, to W\i, Mkitres and Casti- 
ces, or h)acks and Moors.”— Valmtifi, 

V. 3. 

CASUARINA, s. A tree {Casuar- 
■ina ukuricata, Koxb.— N. 0. Gasuaruieae) 
iiidigeiiou.s on the coast of Chittagong 
and t)ie Burme.se ])rovinces, and south¬ 
ward as far as C^ueensland. It was 
introduced into Bengal })y Dr. F. 
Buchanan, and has been largely adopted 
as an oiuiamental tre.ti both in Bengal 
and in Soutlierii India. The tree has 
a considerable supeificial resemblance 
to a larch or other iinely-feathered 
conifer, making a very accejitable 
variety in tJic hot plains, where real 
pines will not grow. [The name, ac- 
(X)rding to Mr. Scott, appears to he 
based on a Malayan name associating 
the tree with the Cassowary, as Mr. 
Skeat suggests from the resemblance 
of its needles to the quills of the bird.] 

1861.—See quotation under PEEPUL 

1867.—“Our road lay chiefly by the .sea- 
coa.st, along the white sand.s, which wore 
fringed for miles by one grand continuous 
line or border of casuaxina trees.”— Lt.-Col. 
Lenin, A Fly on the Wheel, 362. 

1879.—“It was lovely in the white moon¬ 
light, with the curving shadows of palms on 
the dewy grass, the grace of the drooping 
casuarinaB, the shining water, and the long 
drift of surf. . . .^'—Miss Bird, Golden C)ier~ 
ionese, 275, 
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CATAMARAN, a. CUT- 

MURRAM, CUTMURAL. Tam. 
ka^tu^ ‘binding,’ maram., ‘wood.’ A 
raft formed of three or four logs of 
wood lashed together. The Anglo- 
Indian aceentuation of the last syllable 
is not correct. 

1583. — “Seven round timbers lashed to¬ 
gether for each of the said lK>atM, and of the 
.said seven timbers five form the bf)ttom ; 
one in the middle longer than the rest makes 
a cutwater, and aiK^ther makes a poop which 
is under water, and on which a man sits. . . 
These boats are called Gatameroni.”—/laZ/'O 
Vlaggiu, f. 82. 

1673. — “ Coasting along some Catta- 
marans (Logs lashed U) that advantage that 
they waft off all their (hxxls, only having a 
Sail in the midst and 1‘addles to guide thorn) 
made after us. ...” - F) 24. 

1698.—“ Some time after the Cattamaran 
bnmght a letter. . . .’’--In Wlmln\, i. 334. 

1700. — “Un pechour as.sis sur un catima- 
ron, e’est ii, dire sur <)Uol<pies gro^-ses jueces 
d(i bois li^es ensemble on mani^re de 
radeau.”— Lett. Kdif. x. 58. 

c. 1780. — “The wind was high, and the 
.ship had but two anchors, and in the next 
forenoon parted from that by which she w’as 
riding, before that one wh(» was coming 
from the shore on a Catamaran could reach | 
her.”— Ormc, lii. 300. i 

1810. — William.son ( V. M. i. 65) applie.s the ! 
term to the rafts of the Brazilian fisher¬ 
men. 

1836. — “None can com})arc to the Cata- j 
marans and the wonderfid poojrlc that man¬ 
age them . . . each catamaran has one, i 
two, or three men . . they .sit cronchorl 

upon their heels, throwing their })addles 
about very dexterously, but very unlike 
rowing.”— Letters ftom Madras^ 3t. 

I860.--“The Cattamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandel.”— Tennenty Ceylon, 
i. 442. 

[During the war with Na})oleou, the 
word caiue to be a]iplied to a sort of 
tire-ship. “ ( beat hopes have been 
formed at the Admiralty (in 1804) of 
certain vessels whi(;h were filled with 
comhn.stibles and ctilled catamarans.” 
— {Ld. Stanhopey Life of Pitty iv. 218.) 
This may have introduced the word in 
English and led to its use as ‘ old cat ’ 
for a shrewish hag.] 

CATECHU, also CUTCH and 
CAUT, s. An astringent extract 
from the wood of several species of 
Acacia {Acacia catechuy Willd.), the 
khairy and Acacia sumOy Kurz, Ac. 
mndray D. C. and probably more. The 
extract is called in H. kathy [Skt. kvathy 
‘to decoct’], hut the two first com¬ 


mercial names which we have given 
are doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the word, e.y. Can. kdchny 
Tam. kd.'iUy Malay kachn. De OrLi, 
whose judgments are always worthy 
of respect, considered it to he the 
lydurti of the ancients, and always 
applied that name to it ; but Dr. 
Uoyle has sliown that lyrium was an 
extract from certain species of herheriSy 
known in tlie bazars as roi^ot. Cutch 
is first mentioned liy Barbosa, among 
the drugs imyiortcHl into Malacca. Rut 
il. remain(‘d imknown in Europe till 
brought from Jaj>au about the middle 
of the J7lh century. In the 4th ed. 
of S(*hro(i(M’’s Pharmacop. Medico-chy- 
mica, Lyons, 185)4, it is briefly de¬ 
scribed as tech'll or Terra Japonicay 
terrae exotieae^^ {Hanbnry and 
FlUckigeTy 214). This misnomer has 
long survived. 

1516. - “ . . . drug.s from (Varnhay ; amongst 
which there is a drug which wf> do not. 
po.xsess, and which they call pnr}it> (see 
PTJTCHOCK) and another called cacho.”-— 
JU(rhos<i, Itfl. 

1551. - “The biihar of Cate, which hero 
(at Ormuz) they call cacho, is the same as 
that of rice.”- A. Aums, 22. 

1563 - “ Oolkxpiio XXXI. Concerning 
the wood vulgarly called Cate ; and con¬ 
taining protit-iblc matter on that subject.”— 
(rarna, f. 125. 

1578 —“The Indians use this Cate mixt 
with Areca, .ind with Betel, and by itself 
without other rni.xture "—AcohUi, Trod. 150. 

1585. Sassetti mentions catu as derived 
from the Khodtnt tree, / c. in modern Hindi 
the Khoif (Skt. hhodiro). 

[1616 — “010 bags Catcha. ”— Fostn', Let¬ 
ter.'^, iv. 127. J 

1617. — “And there was rec. out of the 
Adeiz, viz. . . 7 hhds drugs cacha; 5 ham¬ 
pers j>ochok ” (.see PUTCHOCK). — Cocks's 
J)uirif, i. 294. 

1759. —“ y/orfu./ [.see HURTAULl and 
Cotch, Earth-oil, and Wood-oil.”— List of 
Burnui Products in Dalryiuptc, Oriental 
Re pert. i. 109. 

c. 1760.—“To these throe articles (betH, 
aroca, and chunam) is often added for luxory 
what they call cachoonda, a dapan-eartti, 
which from [)erfumes and other mixtures, 
chiefly munufacturod at Goa, roeeives such 
improvement as U) be sold to advantage 
when re-imported to Japan. . . . Another 
addition too they use of what they call 
Catchoo, being a. blackish granulated per¬ 
fumed composition. . . ." —Orose, i, 238. 

1813.—. . The peasants manufacture 
catechu, or terra Japanica, from the Keiri 
{khair^ tree {Mimosa catechu) which grows 
wild on the hills of Kankana, but in 
no other part of the Indian Peninsula” 
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[erroneous].— Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 303; [2nd 
od. i. 193]. 

CATHAY, n.]). China ; originally 
Northern Cliina. Tlie origin of the 
name is given in tlie quotation )>elow 
from the Introduction to Marco Polo. 
In the 16th century, and even later, 
from a misunderstanding of the medieval 
travellers, Cathay was siij3posed to he 
a country north of China, and is so 
represented in many maps. Its identity 
with China was fully recognised by P. 
Martin Martini in liis Atlas SineiLsis; 
also by Valentijn, iv. China, 2. 

1247. — “Kitai autem . . . homines sunt 
pagarii, qui habent literam spocialem . . . 
homines herii^ni et humani .sati.s esne vide- 
antur. Barbam non habent, et in disposi- 
tione faciei satis concordant cum Mongalis, 
non tamen .sunt in facie ita lati . . . mcliore.s 
artifices non inveniuntur in toto rnundo . . . 
terra eorum est opulenta. valde. ” - de Plano 

(kirplni, Hist. Mongaloruni, 653-4 
1253.—“ Ultra e.st magna Cataya, qui 
aiiti(juitu.s, ul credo, dice})aritur Sere.s. . . . 
Isti Uatiii sunt })arvi homines, loquerido 
imiltum aspirarite.s jier narcs t*t . . . habent 
parvam aporturam oculorurn,” &c. - ■ ]ti.n. 
WUhehiide Ruhruk, 291-2 
c. 1330. — “Cathay is a very great Empire, 
which exterideth over more than c. days' 
journey, and it hath only one lord. . .”— 
Ff’uxr Jordanxui, p. 54. 

1404. — “E lo mas alxofar [see ALJOFAR] 
que en el rnundo so ha, se pesia o falla on 
mar del Catay.” — Claeijo, f. 32. 

1555. —“The Yndiaiis called Catheies 
have echo rn.in many wines.”— Walrenuin, 
Fardle of Fivcioinis, M. ii. 

1598.-— “ In the lande lying westward from 
(-hina, they say there are white people, and 
the land called Cathaia, where (as it is 
thought) are many Christians, and that it 
should conhne and border uy)on /V/w/a.”— 
Linsrhoten, 57 ; [Hak. Soc. i 120] 

[1602. -“. . . and arriiied at any porto 
within the dominions of tlie kingdomes of 
Cataya, China, or Japan.”— JUrdnootl, Fir.tt 
Letter Book, 24. Hero China and Cataifa are 
spoken of as different countries. Com{>. 
Birdn'ood, Rep. tni Old Rec., 108 note.] 

Before 1633.— 

“ I'll wi.sh you in the Indies or Cataia. . . 

Beauvi. tk Flekh.. The Wonuin's Prize, 
iv. 5. 

1634.— 

“ Domadoros diis terras o dos mares 

Nao so im Malaca, Tndo e Person streito 
Mas na China, Catai, Japao estranho 
Lei nova introduzirido em .sacro banho.” 

Malaca Co n fpiistada. 
1664.—“'Tis not yet tvventy years, that 
there went caravans every year from JCache 
mire, which crossed all those mountains of 
the great Tibet, entrod into Tartary, and I 


arrived in about three months at Cataja. 
. . — Bern.tei', E. T., 136 ; [ed. OoiistaLle, 

425]. 

1842.-^ 

“ Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay.” 

Tenny.^on, Lockslcy Hall. 

1871.— “For about throe centuries the 
Northern Provinces of China had boon de¬ 
tached from native rule, and subject to 
foreign dynasties ; first to the Khitan . . . 
whose rule siib.sisted for 200 years, and 
originated the name of Khitai, Khata, or 
Cathay, by which for nearly 1000 years 
China has been known to the nations of 
Inner Asia, and to those whose acquaint¬ 
ance with it was got by that channel.” — 
Marco Polo, Introd. ch. li. 

CAT;S EYE, S. A stone of value 
found in O.ylon. It is diisiirilied liy 
Dana as a form of (dialccdony of a 
greenisli groy, with glowing internal 
reflectioiis, whence the Portuguese call 
it Olho de (fata, which our word trans¬ 
lates. It ap]K‘ars from the quotation 
below from Dr. PoyJc that the Pxii 
acid us of Idiny has becu idmitificd 
with the cafs-cifc, which may well be 
the case, thougli the odd cinminstauce 
noticed’ by lioyle may b(‘ oidy a 
curious coincidence. [Pin* phrase billl 
Id (Jnkh does not ajipear in Platfs Dirt. 
The usual nanu* is laJisaniyd, ‘like 
garlic.' Tlu‘ Burmese aie said to call 
it hjoung, ‘a cat.’] 

c. A.D. 70. — “'J'he stone called Be!ns eye is 
white, and hath within it n black ap))]e, the 
mids whereof a man shall see to glitter like 
gold. . . .”—Holland s Plnne, ii, 625. 

c. 1340.—“ Qn.iedam regione.s moneUim 
non hahent, sed jiro ea ut.untur lapidilnis 
quo.s dicinms Cati Oculos.” —Conti, in Pog- 
ytus, De Var. Fortunar, lib. iv. 

15B). — “And there are found likewise 
other stones, smdi as Olho de gato, Chryso¬ 
lites, and amethysts, of which 1 do not treat 
because they are of little value.”— Barbosa, 
in Lisbon Acad., ii. 390. 

1599.—“Lapis insiiper alius ibi vulgaris 
est, (juem Liisitani olhos de gatto, id est, 
oculmn. ffiinnm voeant, propterea (juod cum 
eo ot colore et facie conveniat. Nihil autem 
aliud quarn ac/vafrs est.”— J)r, Bry, iv. 84 
(alter Ltnschofcn); (Hak. Hoc. i. 61, ii. 141]. 

1672.-- “Tlie Cat’s-eyes, by the Portu¬ 
guese called Olhos de (Hatos, occur in Zeylon, 
Camhaya, and Peau ; they are more 
o.steemed by the Indians than by the Portu¬ 
guese ; for stime Indians believe that if a 
man wears this stone his power and riches 
will never diminish, but always increa.se.”— 
Baldaens, Derm. ed. 160. 

1837.—“ Beli oculus, mentioned by Pliny, 
xxxvii. c, 55, is coiisidered by Hardouin to 
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be equivalent to ceil de chat —named in 
India biUi he anhh.” — Rotjle's Hindu Medi¬ 
cine, p. 103. 

CATTY, s. 

a. A weight used in China, and hy 
the Chinese introduced into the 
Archipelago. The Chinese name is 
kin or cJiin. The word kdtl or hitl 
is Malavo-Javanese. It 'is equal to 
16 taels, i.e. 1^ lb. avoird. or 625 
grammes. This is the, weight fixed hy 
treaty ; hut in (hiinese trade it varies 
from 4 oz. to 28 oz. ; the lowest value 
being used hy tea-vendors at Peking, 
the highest hy coal-merchants in 
Honan. 

[lf)54.— “Cate.” See (luotation under 

PECUL.] 

1598.—“Kvorie Catte is as much as 20 
Portiiigall ounces.”— Linschoten, 34; [Hak. 
Soe i. 113]. 

1604.--“'Pheir ])oun(] they call a Cate 
which is one and i w(3ntie of our ounces.”— 
(\ipt. John J)aius, in Ptirrh((.'<, i. 123. 

1609. — “ Offering to enact among them the 
penaltic of death to such as would sel one 
cattle of spice to the Hollanders.”— K-eeJing, 
vbid. i. 199. 

1610. - “And(T prayso(h)d) 1 haveaboord 
one hundred thirtie nine 'runnes, six 
Cathayes, one (juarttune two pound of 
nutmegs and sixo hundred two and twenty 
siickottos of Mace, which makoth tnirtie 
sixe 'I'unnes, fifteem! Cathayes one <]uar- 
terne, one and twontie j>ound .”—Ihiml 
MuileU)n, ibid, i, 217. In this jiassag* 
however, Catluiyes seems to bo a strangt; 
blunder of Purchas or his copyist for (UH. 
Surlcottei^ probiibly Malay ifnhaf, “amea.siire, 
a stated quantity.” (Phe word appears as 
sorkfJl in a letter of 1615 [Foster, iii. 175). 
Mr. Skeat suggests that it is a misreading 
for Pecul. Si/hat, he says, means ‘ t( 
measure anything ’ (indclinitely), but u 
never used for a definite mea.sure.J 

b. The word catty occurs in another 
sense in the following ])assage. A note 
stiys that “ Caifif or more literally 
Kuttoo is a Tamil word signifying 
batta” (q.v,). But may it not rather 
he a clerical error for hattg ^ 

1659.—“If we should detain them longer 
we are to give them catty.” —Letter in 
Wfieefer, i. 162. 

CATUR, s. A light rowing vessel 
used on the coast of Malahar in the 
early days of the Portuguese. We 
have not heen able to trace the name 
to any Indian soure.e, [unless possibly 
Skt. chatura, ‘swift’]. Is it not pro¬ 


bably the origin of our ^cutter’? We 
see that Sir II. Burton in his Oorn- 
nentary on Camoens (vol. iv. 391) 
sfiys; “ Gatur is the Arab, katireh, a 
small craft, our ‘cutter.’” [This view 
s rejected by the N.E.D., which re¬ 
gards it as an English word from ‘to 
cut.’] We cannot say when cutter was 
ntroduced in marine use. We winnot 
find it in Dampier, 'nor in Robinson 
'rusoe; Uie first instance we have 
found is that quoted below from 
Anson's Voyage. [The N.E.D. has 
nothing earlier than 1745.] 

Bluteaii gives catur as an Indian 
terjii indicating a small war vessel, 
which in a calm can be aided by 
)ars. Jal (Arche'ologie Navale, ii. 259) 
(piotes Witseii as saying that the 
Catwri or Almadias were Calicut 
ves.s(‘ls, having a length of 12 to 13 
])aces (60 to 65 feet), sharp at both 
ends, and curving back, using both 
sails and oars. But there was a larger 
kind, 80 feet long, with only 7 or 8 
feet beam. 

1510.- “There is also another kind of 
vessel. . . . These are all made of one j)iece 
. . . sharp at both end.s. These ships are 
called Chaturi, and go cither with a sail 
or oars more swiftly than any galley, 
or brigantine.”— Vartherrui, 154. 

1544.—“. . . navigiurn raaju.s (juod vocant 
caturem.”— Sctl. Franc. Aur. Kglstolae, 121. 

1549. -“ Naves item duas (quas Indi 
catures vocant) sumruil eclerihite armari 
jussit, vt oram maritimam legentes, hostes 
eommeatu ])r(.jhiberent.” — fjrog.9, de Bello 
i'am!nil CO, 1331. 

1552 —“And this wiivter the Governor 
sent to have built in Gochin thirty Catures, 
which are ve.ssels with oars, but smaller 
than brigantines.”— (la.^tankeda, iii. 271. 

1588.—“Cambaicam oram Jacobus I^ac- 
teus duobos caturibus tucri jussus. . . — 

Maffcl, lib. xiii. ed. 1752, p. 283. 

1601, — “ Biremes, sen Cathuris quam 
plurimae conduntur in Lassaon, davae civi- 
tate. . . .”— J)e Bry, iii. 109 (where there 
is a })late, iii. No. xxxvii.), 

1688.—“No man was so bold to contra¬ 
dict the man of God ; and they all went 
to the Arsenal There they found a good 
and sufficient bark of those they call CatllT, 
besides seven old foysts.”— hryd^/n. Life of 
Xavier, in IPo/Lv, 1821, xvi. 200. 

1742.—“. . . to })revont oven the po.ssi- 
bility of the galeous escaping us in the night, 
the two Gutters belonging to the Centurion 
and the UlouceMer were lioth manned and 
.sent in .shore. , . .”— Voyage, 9th ed. 
1756, p. 251. Cutter also occurs pp. Ill, 
129, 150, and other places. 
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CAUVERY, ii.p. The gieat river 
of S. India. Properly Tain. Kdviriy 
or rather Kdven^ and Sanscritized 
Kdven. The earliest ineiition is that 
of Ptolemy, who writes the name 
(after the Skt. form) XdfiTjpos (sc. irora- 
fM6s). The Ka/j.dpa of the Periplus 
(e. A.i). 80-90) probably, however, 

I’epreseiits the siime name, the XafiTjph 
ifx-nopibv of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been much debated, and 
sevtTal ])lausible Imt unsatisfactory 
ex])lanati(ms have been given. Thus 
the Skt. form Kdverl has been ex- 
j)lained from that language by kdvera 
‘saffron.’ A river in the Tamil 
country is, however, hardly likely to 
have a non-mythological fskt. name, 
ddie Cauvery in flood, like other 8. 
Indian rivers, assumes a reddish hue. 
And th(' form KdvPt'i has Iieen ex- 
])lained l»y Pj). Caldwell as jK)ssibly 
from the Dravidian kdi% ‘ red ochre ’ 
oi' kd {kd-va\ ‘a grove,’ and er-'a, Tel. 
‘a river,’ er-% Tam. ‘a sheet of water’; 
tlius either ‘ r(‘d river’ oi' ‘grove river.’ 
d'he M((dr(is Admin. Gloss, takes it. 
rom hi, Tam. ‘grove,’ and eri, Tam. 
‘tank,’ from its original source in a 
^^arden tank.] Kd-vin\ howeva^r, the 
form found in insc.ri])tions, afi'ords a 
more satisfactory Tamil interpretation, 
viz. Kd-viri, ‘ gr(»ve-extender,’ or 
developer. Any one who has travelled 
along thi* river will have noticed the 
thick groves all along the banks, which 
form a remarkable feature of the 
stveam. 

0. 150 A.D.— 

“ XafUjpov TTOTafxov ^K^oXdi 

Xafirfpis ip-TTopidv.” — Ptolemy, lib. vii. 1. 

The last was probably represented by 
Kaveripatan. 

c. 545. —“llion there is Sieledeba, i.f. 
Taprobane . . . and then again on the 
tknitinent, and further back, is Marallo, 
which exports conch-shells ; Eaber, which 
exports alabandinum.”— Cosnuis, Topog. 
Christ, in CaOuiy, &c.. clxxviii. 

1310-11.—“After traversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the banks of the 
river K&nobari, and bivouacked on the 
sands .”—Aunr Kkvsrd, in Elliot, ii. 90. 

The Canvfry appears to he ignored in 
the older European account and maps. 

CAVALLY, 8. This is mentioned 
as a fish of Cevlon by Ives, 1776 
(p. 57). It is no doubt the same that 
is described in the quotation from 
Pyrard [see Gray's note, Hak. Soc. , 


i. 388]. It may represent the genus 
Equula, pf which 12 spp. are described 
by Day (Fishes of Jnam, pp. 237-242), 
two being named by different zcxilo- 
gists E. caballa. But Dr. Day hesi¬ 
tates to identify the fish now in 
question. The lisli mentioned in the 
fourth and fifth quotations may he the 
siime species; but that in the fifth 
seems doubtful. Many of the spp. 
are extensively sun-dried, and eaten 
by the poor. 

c. 1610.— “Ces Moucois peschours pren- 
nont enir’autres grande <]uantit^ d’vne 
Horte de petit poiason, qui n’est pas plus 
grande (jue la main et large commo vn 
petit brcnicau. Les Pertugais I’appellent 
Pesche cauallo. 11 est le pln.s commun 
de touto co.ste costo, et c’ost do ijuoy its 
font le plus grand trstic ; car ils lo fendent 
l>ar la inoiti^?, ij.s le salcnt, et le font socher 
au soleil .”—Pifrard dr Laval, i. 278 ; see 
also 309; [Hak. Soc. i. 427; ii. 127, 294, 
2991. 

1626.—“The lie inricht us with many 
good things; Buffols, . . . oysters, Breams, 
Cavalloes, and store of other fish ,”—Sir T. 
Jln'inTt, 28. 

1652.—“There is aiu)ther very small fish 
vulga,r]y called Cavalle, which is gcxxl 
enough to eat, but not very wholcsome.”-- 
Jdtilippu.y a S<(nd. Tnniiaie, in Kr. Tr. 383. 

1796.- ‘‘'fhe ai/la, culled in Portuguese 
cavala, htis a good taste when fre.sh, but 
when siilted becomes like the herring.”— Fra 
Pdolini, K. T., }). 240. 

1875.—“ i^arajix denUr (Bl. Schn.). This 
fish of wide range from the Mediterranean to 
the coast of Brazil, at St. Helena is known 
as the Gavalley, and is one of the best table 
fish, being indeed the salmon of St. Helena. 
It is taken in con.sidcrable numbers, chiefly 
during the summer months, around the 
coast, in not very deej) water: it varies in 
length from nine inches up to two or three 
feet/’— St. Heltma, by J. V. Melliss, p. 106. 

CAWNEY, CAWNY, s. Tam. 
kdni, ‘property,’ hc.rioe ‘land,’ [from 
Tam. A»n, ‘to wliat is known 
and recomised,] and so a measure of 
land used in tne Madras Presidency. 
It varies, of course, but the standard 
Gavmy is considered to be — 24 rrvanai 
or Grounds (q.v.), of 2,400 sq. f. each, 
hence 57,600 sq. f. or ac. 1*322. This 
is the only sense in which the word 
is used in the Madras dialect of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue. The ‘ Indian 
Vocabulary ’ of 1788 has the word in 
the form Oonnys, but with an unin¬ 
telligible explanation. 

1807.— “The land raeaauro of the Jaghire 
is as follows; 24 Adies square—1 Ouly; 
100 Culies-i Canay. Out of what is 
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called charity however the Only is in fact 
a Bamboo 26 Adies or 22 feet 8 inches in 
length . . . the Ady or Malabar foot is 
therefore 10 T^iiiches nearly ; and the custo¬ 
mary canay contains 51,375 sq. feet, or 
liVb Q-cros nearly ; while the proper canay 
would only contain 43,778 feet.”— F. Buch¬ 
anan^ My sore y d'-c. i. 6. 

OAWl^ORE, n.p. Tlie correct 
name ia Kdnhpur., ‘ the town of Kanh, 
Kanhaiya or Krishna.^ The city of 
the Doab so called, having in 1891 
a population of 188,712, has grown 
up entirely under British rule, at first 
as tlie bazar and dependence of the 
cantonment established here under a 
treaty made with the Nabob of Oudh 
in 1766, and afterwards as a gt*eat 
mart of trade. 

CAYMAN, s. This is not used in 
India. It is an Americi^in name for 
an alligator ; from the Carib acayu'umn 
(Littri). But it appears formerly to 
have been in general use among the 
Dutch in the East. [It is one of 
those words “which the Portuguese 
or Spaniards ver}" early caught up in 
one part of the world, and naturalised 
in another.” (N.E.D.)]. 

1530.—“The country is extravagantly 
hot; and the rivers are full of Caimans, 
which are ccrbiin water-lizards {/(ujartt).” 
—Nunno de (ifiiznian, in iii. 339. 

1598.—“In this river (Zaire or Congo) 
there are living divers kinds of creature.s, 
and in particular, mighty great crocodiles, 
which the country people there ciill 
n a.iTnft.Ti .”— Pigafetia, in Harleian Coll, of 
Voyages, ii. 

This is an instance of the way in 
which we so often see a word belong¬ 
ing to a different quarter of the world 
undoubtingly ascribed to Africa or 
Asia, as tlie case may ]:>e. In the 
next quotation we find it ascribed to 
India. 

1631.— “Lib. V. cap. iii. De Crocodile 
qiii per totam Indiam cayman audit.”— 
hontius, Hist. Nat. et Med. 

1672.—“The figures so represented in 
Adam’s footsteps were ... 41. The King 
of the Caimans or Crocodiles .”—Baldaeus 
{Germ, ed.), 148. 

1692.—“Anno 1692 there were 3 newly 
arrived soldiers . . . near a certain gibbet 
that stood by the river outside the b(x>m, 
so sharply pursued by a Kaieman that they 
were obliged to climb the gibbet for safety 
whilst the creature standing up on his hind 
feet reached with his snout to the very 
top of the ^bbet.”— Valentijn, iv. 231. 


CAYOLAQUE, s. Kayu ‘ w^ood,’ 
in Malay. Laka is giyen in Craw- 
furd’s Malay Diet, as “name of a 
red wood used as incense, Myristica 
iners.” In his Descr. Diet, he calls it 
the ^^Tanarius major; a tree with a 
red-coloured wood, a native of Sumatra, 
used in dyeing and in pharmacy. It 
is an article of considerable native 
trade, and is chiefly exported to 
China” (p. 204). [The word, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Skeat, is probably kayu., 
‘ wood,’ lakh, ‘ red dye ’ (see LAC), but 
the combined form is not in Klinkert, 
nor are these trees in Ridley’s plant 
list. He gives Lahi-laka or Malaka as 
the name of the phyllanthus emblir.a.] 

1510. — “ITicre also grows here a very 
great quantity of lacca for making rod 
colour, and the tree of this is formed like 
our trees which produce walnuts.”— Var- 
thema, p. 238. 

c. 1560.—“I being in Cantan there was 
a rich (bed) made wrought with luorie, 
and of a sweet wood which they call 
Cayolaque, and of BitndaJum, that was 
prized at 1500 Crownes .”—Oaspar Da Cruz, 
in Purchas, iii. 177. 

1585.—“ Euerie morning and euening they 
do offer vnto their idolles frankensence, 
benjamin, wood of oguila, and cayolaque, 
the which is maruelous sweote. . . .”— 
Mendoza's China, i. 58. 

CAZEE, KAJEE, &c., s. Arab. 
kadi, ‘a judge,’ the letter zxodd with 
which it is spelt being always pro¬ 
nounced in India like a z. The form 
Cadi, familiar from its use in the old 
version of the Arabian Nights, comes 
to us from the Levant. The word 
with the article, al-kddi, becomes in 
Spanish alcalde ; not alcaide, which is 
from kd^ld, ‘a chief’; nor alguacil. 
which is from wazlr. So Dozy and 
Engelmann, no doubt correctly. But 
in rinto, cap. 8, we find “ ao guazil da 
justica q em elles he como corre- 
gedor entre nos ” ; where guazil seems 
to stand for kdzl. 

It is not easy to give an accurate 
account of the position of the Kdzl in 
British India, which has gone through 
variations of which a distinct record 
cannot be found. But the following 
outline is believed to be substantially 
correct. 

* Br. R. Rost observes to us that the Arabic 
letter zwod is pronounced by the Malays like U 
(see also Orawfurd's Malay (h-ammar, p. 7). And 
it is curious to And a transfer of the same letter 
into Spanish as Id. In Malay ifcddi becomes kalli. 
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Under Adawlut I have given a 
brief sketch of the history of the 
judiciary under the Company in the 
Bengal Presidency. Down to 1790 
the greater part of the administration 
of criminal justice was still in the 
hands of native judges, and other 
native officials of varioils kinds, though 
under European supervision in varying 
forms. But the native judiciary, ex¬ 
cept in positions of a quite subordinate 
character, then ceased. It was, how¬ 
ever, still in substance Mahommedan 
law that was administered in criminal 
cases, and also in civil cases between 
Mahommedans as affecting succession, 
&c. And a Kdzi and a Mvftl were 
retained in Ihe Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit as the exponents 
of Mahommedan law, and the de¬ 
liverers of a formal Futwa. There 
was also a Kdzl~al-Kozdt^ or chief Kdzl 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, attached 
to the Sudder Courts of Dewanny and 
Nizamut, assisted by two Muftis^ and 
these also gave written futwas on 
references from the District Courts. 

The style of Kdzl and Mufti pre¬ 
sumably continued in formal existence 
in connection with the Sudder Courts 
till the abolition of these in 1862; 
but with the carliei* abolition of the 
Provincial Courts in 1829-31 it had 
quite ceased, in this sense, to be 
familiar. In the District Courts the 
corresponding exponents were in 
English officially designated Law- 
ofUcers^ and, I believe, in official 
vernacular, as well as commonly among 
Anglo-Indians, Moolvees (q.v.). 

binder the article LAW-OFFICER, it 
will be seen that certain trivial cases 
were, at the discretion of the magis¬ 
trate, referred for disposal by the 
Law-officer of the district. And the 
latter, from this fact, as well as, 
perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some parts of Bengal 
popularly known as ‘the “In 

the Magistrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Seton - Karr, “ it was 
quite (common to speak of this case 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to the Chhotd Sahib (the 
Assistant), and that again to the 
KdzV^ 

But the duties of the Kdzl popularly 
so styled and officially recognised, had, 
almost from the beginning of the 
century, become limited to certain 
notarial functions, to the performance l 


and registration of Mahommedan 
marriages, and some other matters 
connected with the social life of their 
co-religionists. To these functions 
must also be added as regards the 
18th century and the earlier years 
of the 19th, duties in connection with 
distraint for rent on behalf of Zemin¬ 
dars. There were such Kdzls nomin¬ 
ated by Government in towns and 
pergunnas, vrith great variation in 
the area of the localities over which 
they officiated. The Act XI. of 1864, 
which repealed the laws relating to 
law-officers, put an end also to the 
appointment oy Government of Kdzls. 
But this seems to have led to incon¬ 
veniences which were complained 
of by Mahommedans in some parts 
of India, and it was enacted in 1880 
(Act XII., styled “ Th(‘, Kdfis Act”) 
that with reference to any particular 
locality, and after consultation with 
the chief Musulman residents therein, 
the Local Government might select 
and nominate a Kdfi or Kdzls for 
that local area (see FtJTWA LAW- 
OFFICER, MUFTY). 

1338.—“They treated me civilly and set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Kastcr; at which mosque, on account of 
its being their Efxster, there were assembled 
from divers (piarters a number of their 
Cadini, i.e. of their bishops.Letter of 
Friar Pascal) in Cathaj/) dr., 235. 

c. 1461.— 

“ Au terns quo Alexandre regna 
Ung horn, nomiu6 Dioinedhs 
Levant hiy, on Jiiy araena 
Engrilltni^ poulces ot dotz 
Cornme ung larron ; car il fut de.s 
Escumeurs que voyons coiirir 
Si fut mys devant le cad^s, 

Pour estre jug6 h inourir.” 

Cltl. Testament de Fr. VUhni. 

[c. 1610.—“The Pandiaro is called Cady 
in the Arabic tongue.”— Pyrard dr Laval^ 
Hak. Soc. i, 199.] 

1648.— “The Government of the city (Ah- 
medabad) and surrounding villages rests 
with the Governor Couteunel, and the 
J udge (whom they call Casgy).”— Vav Tvrist., 
15. 

[1670.—“Ibe Shawbunder, Cozzy.”— 
Hedged) Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ccxxix.] 

1673.—“Their Jjaw-Disputes, they are 
soon ended; the Governor hearing ; and 
the Cadi or Judge determining every Morn¬ 
ing.”— Frj/er, 32. 

The Cazy or Judge . . . marries 
them.”— Hid. 94, 

1683.—. . more than that 3000 poor 
men gathered together, complaining with 
full mouths of his exaction and injustice 
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towards them : some demanding Rupees 10, 
others Rupees 20 per man, which Bulchund 
very generously paid them in the Cazee’s 
presence. . . —IlcdgeSj Nov. 5 ; [Hak. Soc. 
1 . 134 ; Casize in i. 85j. 

1684.— January 12.—From Cassumbazar 
'tis advised Ve Merchants and Picars appeal 
again to ye Cazee for Justice against Mr. 
Chamock. Ye Cazee cites Mr. Chamock 
to appear, . . .”— Urid. i. 147. 

1689—“A Cogee . . . who is a Person 
skilled in their Law.”— Om.ngton^ 206. 

Here there is perhaps a confusion with 
Coja. 

1727.—“When the Man sees his Spouse, 
and likes her, they agree on the Price and 
Term of Weeks, Months, or Years, and 
then appear before the Cadjee or Judge.”— 
A. Hamilton^ i. 52. 

1763.—“The Cadi holds court in which 
are tried all disputes of property.”— 
i. 26 (od. 1803). 

1773.—“That they should bo mean, weak, 
ignorant, and corrupt, is not surprising, 
when the salary of the princmal judge, the 
Cazi, does not exceed Rs. 100 i>er month.” 
—From Impey’s Judgynent in the Patna 
Cause, <{Uoted oy Stephen, ii. 176. 

1790. — ^^Regulations for the Court of 
Circuit. 

“24. That each of the Courts of Circuit 
bo superintended by two covenanted civil 
servants of the Com})any, to bo denomi¬ 
nated Judges of the Courts of (-ircuit . . . 
assisted by a Kazi and a Mufti.”- Reg ns. 
for tJie Adm. of Jnsiiee. in the FonjJirry 
or Criminal Courts in Bengal, Jialair, and 
Oi'issa. Passed by the C.-G. in C., Dec. 3, 
1790. 

“32. . . . 7'he charge against the prisoner, 
his confession, which is always to be received 
with circumspection and tenderness . . . 
&c. . . . being all heard and gone through 
in his presence and that of the Kazi and 
Mufti of the Court, the Kazi and Mufti are 
then to write at the bottom of the record 
of the proceedings held in the trial, the 
fut'iva or law as applicable h) the circum¬ 
stances of the case. ... The Judges of the 
Court shall attentively consider .such futua^ 
&c.”— Ibid. 

1791. —“The Judges of the Courts of 

Circuit shall refer to the Kazi and Mufti of 
their respective Courts all questions on 
points of law . . . regarding which they 
may not have been furnished with specific 
instructions from the G.-G. in C. or the 
Nixavmt Adawlut. . . — Regn. No. XXXV. 

1792. —Revenue Regulation of July 20, 
No. Ixxv., empowers Landholders and 
Farmers of Land to distrain for Arrears 
of Rent or Revenue. The “Kazi of the 
Pegunnah ” is the official under the Col¬ 
lector, repeatedly referred to as regulating 
and canying out the distraint. So, again, 
in Regn. XVlI. of 1793. 

1793. — “ Ixvi. The Nizamut Adaulat 
shall continue to be held at Calcutta. 

“Irvii. The Court shall consist of the 


Governor-General, and the members of the 
Supreme Council, assisted by the head 
Cauzy of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and two 
Muftis.” (This was already in the Regula¬ 
tions of mi.)—Regn. TX. o/1793. See also 
quotation under MUFTY. 

1793. — “I. Cauzies are stationed at the 
Cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
and the principal towns, and in the per- 
gunnah.s, for the purpose of preparing and 
atte.sting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriage.s, and perform¬ 
ing such religious duties or ceremonies 
pre.scribod by the Mahornmedan law, as 
have been hitherto discharged by them 
under the Briti.sh Government.’^’— Reg. 
XXXIX. ofim. 

1803.—Regulation XLVT. regulates the 
appointment of Cauzy in towns and per- 
gunnahs, “ for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages,” &c., but 
makes no allusion to Judicial duties. 

1824.—“Have you not learned this com¬ 
mon saying — ' Every one’s teeth are blunted 
by acids except the cadi’s, which are by 
sweets.’”— Hajji Baha, ed. 1835, p. 316. 

1864.— “Whereas it is unnecessary to 
continue the offices of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan Law-Oflficers, and is inexpedient 
that- the ap}>ointment of CdiZeQ-ool-Cozcuit, or 
<d (’ity, 'fown, or Pergunnah Cazees should 
bo made by Government, it i.s enacted 
as follows : — 

* * * 

“ J1. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed so as to prevent a Cazee-oo/- 
Cozaat or other Cazee from performing, 
w'hcn re<juired to do so, any dutie.s or cere¬ 
monies jirescribcd bv the Mabomedan I^aw.” 
—Act No. XI. r/1864. 

1880.— “. . . whereas by the u.sage of the 
Muhammadan community in some parts of 
India the presence of K^zis appointed by 
the Government is required at the cele¬ 
bration of marriages. . . — Bill introduced 

nto the Coiuiril of (roc.-Cen., January 30, 
1880. 

,, “ An Act for the appointment of 

persons to the office of Kdzi. 

“Whereas l;y the preamble to Act No. 
XI. of 1864 ... it was (among other things 
declared inexpedient, Ac.) . . . and whereas 
by the usage of the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity in some parts of India the presence 
.>f Kazis appointed by the Government 
is required at the celebration of marriages 
and the performance of certain other rites 
and ceremonies, ahd it is therefore ex¬ 
pedient that the Government should again 
be empowered to aj^point such persons to 
the office of Kdzi ; It is hereby enacted ...” 
—Art No. Xll. O/1880. 

1885.—“To come to something more 
ipecific. ‘There were instances in which 
men of the most venerable dignity, per¬ 
secuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of rage and shame in the gripe of the 
vile algu^zils of Impey’ [Macaulay’s Essay 
yn Hastings], 
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“ Here we see one Cazi turned into an in¬ 
definite number of ‘ men of the most vener¬ 
able dignity ’ ; a man found guilty by legal 
process of corruptly oppressing a helpless 
widow into ‘ men of the most venerable 
dignity ’ persecuted by extortioners without 
a cause ; and a guard of sepoys, with which 
the Supreme ( Vuirt had nothing to do, into 
‘vile alguaz,ils of Jmpey.’”— Stephen, Ston/ 
of Nuncomar, ii. 250-251. 

Cazee also is a title used in Nepal 
for Ministers of State. 

1848.— “Kajees, Oounsellors, and mitred 
Lamas were tliere, to the number of twenty, 
all planbid with their backs to the wall, 
mute and motionless as statues.”—y/oo/'rr’.s- 
Uumihtyan. Journals, ed. 1855, i. 286. 

1868. -“The Durbar (of Nepal) have 
wrilten to the four Kajees of 1'hil)et en¬ 
quiring the reason.”—Letter from (\>l. J{. 
Lairreno ^ dated 1st April, regarding perse¬ 
cution of K. (’. Missions in Tibet. 

1873.- 

‘‘Ho, lamas, get ye ready, 

Ho, Kazis, clear the way ; 

The chief will ride in all his pride 
To the Rungeet Htream to-day.” 

JMey, A Lay of M,y<lrrn 
J>arjee/iuy. 

CEDED DISTEICTS, n.p. A nanu | 

apidied familiarly at the beginuiug of ^ 
trie last century to t1i(‘ t.ejTit.orv south 
of the Tungahliadra river, whicii ^\as 
ceded to the Company Ity the Nizam 
in J800, aft.er the defeat, aiul do.itJi ot 
Tippoo Sultan. Tliis territory em¬ 
braced the ])re.sent> districts of Hellary, 
Cnddapali, and Karniil, with the Dal- 
nad, wnicb is now a subdivision of tin* 
Kistna Ilistrict. The name [uThaps 
became best known in England from 
(rleig^tt Life of Sir Thonid.-^ Monro, tliat 
great man having administered tliese 
jjrovinces for 7 yeais. 

1873. — “ VVe regret to aniunince the dtsath 
of Lieut.-General Sir Hector Jones, G.(fB., 
at the ad vanced age of 86. The gallant officer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras Plsbi- 
blishmcnt of the E. T. Co.’s forces, and boro 
a distinguished part in many of the great 
achievements of that army, including the 
celebrated march into the Ceded Districts 
under the Collector of Canara, and the cam¬ 
paign against the Zemindar of Madura.” — 
The True liefortm-r, j). 7 (“wrot serkes- 
tick ”), 


corruption. There appen,rs to be no 

f eneral name for the island in the 
lalay language, unless Tanah Bugis^ 
‘the Land of tlui Biigis people’ [see 
BUGIS]. It seems sometimes to have 
been called the Isle of Macassar. In 
form Gelehefi is /ip])areiitly a Portuguese 
jiliiral, and several of their early 
writers sjxyik of Oelehen as a group of 
islands. Crawfurd makes a suggestion, 
but not very confidently, that Pulo 
adlahih, ‘the islands over and above,’ 
might have l>een vaguely sjKiken of by 
the Malays, and understood by the 
Portuguese a.s a name. [Mr. Skeat 
doulits tlie correctm^ss of this explana¬ 
tion : “ The standard Malay form would 
1»<‘ Pulao SdJPbih, wbicli in some dia¬ 
lects might ))e Sd-lehis^ and this may 
liavc been a \'ariant. of Si-Ldbih, a 
man’s name, tlie si eorr(\sponding to 
le def. art. in llie (hu‘m. phrase ' der 
Hans.’ Nuimuons Malay ])]ace-names 
ire dtTived fiom tliosi* of people.”] 

1516.—“ Having pfissiMl these islands of 
Maluco . . . at a distants' of 130 leagues, 
liei’c arc other islands to the west, from 
whieh sometimes there come white people, 
naked from the waist n}>W'ar(ls, . . . These 
eat human tlesh, and if the King of 
Maliico has any person to execute, they 
beg for him to eat him, just a.s one would 
ask for a pig, and the islands from which 
they come are called Celebe.’ ■ 

202-3. 

c. 1514.—“In this strt'ct (of Pisgii) there 
were six and thirty thousand strangers of 
twitand forty dilferent Nations, namely. . . 
Papuans, Selebres, Mind.aiiao >^. . . and many 
others who.se names 1 know not.”— F. M, 
Pinto, in (Lujan's tr., }). 200. 

15f)2. -“In tlic previous November (1.529) 
arrived at ’I’crnatc 1). J(.)rge do Castro who 
e.ame from Mala-ca by way of Borneo in a 
junk . . . and going astray ])assed along 
the hte <f Atiuxi^ar. . — liarros, Doc. IV. 
i. 18. 

,, “7’hc first thing that the Samarao 

did in this was to make IVistao do 7'aide 
believe that in the Isles of the Celebes, and 
of the Mivra^ares and in that of Mindim'io 
there was much gold.”— Ibid. vi. 25. 

1579.-—“The 16 Day (December) wee had 
sight of the Hand Celebes or Silebis.” — 
Drake, World Encompassed (Hak. Soc.), p. 
150. 

1610.—“At the .same time there were at 


Ternato certain ambassadors from the Isles 

CELEBES, n.}). According of the MoAXte^ds (which are to the we.st of 

Crawfurd this name is unknown those of Maluco—the nearest of them about 


the nativey, not only of the «reat loague.s). . . Those islands are many, and 
island itself, but of the ArchipUago joined together, and appear in the soa-charte 
„ ’t , , . t / o thrown into one very big island, extending, 

generally, and must liave arisen from the sailors say, North and South, and 
some Portuguese misnndei'standing or having near 100 leagues of compass. And 
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this island imitates the shape of a big locust, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
to 5^ degrees) is formed by the Cellebes {s&o 
os Cdlehes), which have a King over them. . . . 
These islands are ruled by many Kings, 
differing in language, in laws, and^ cus¬ 
toms. . . — Couto^ Dec. V. vii. 2. 

CENTIPEDE, s. This word wa.s 
perhaps borrowed directly from the 
Portuguese in India (centop^a). [The 
N.E.D. refers it to Sp.] 

1662.— “There is a kind of worm which 
the I’ortuguese call un centope, and the 
Dutch also ‘ thousand-legs ’ {Uiusmd-brin )/'— 
T. 8<uU, 68. 

CERAM, n.p. Al arge island in the 
Molucca Sea, the Sevang of the Malays. 
[Klinkert gives the name Sevan, which 
Mr. Skeat thinks more likely to be 
correct.] 

CERAME, CARAME, &c., s. The 
Malayalim srdmhi, a gatehouse with a 
room over the gab*, and generally 
fortified. This is a b‘.ature of temples, 
&c., as well as of private houses, in 
Malabar [see Logan, i. 821. The word 
is also apjdied to a chamb(*r rai.^^C'd on 
four posts. [Tlu*. word, as Mr. Skeat 
notes, has come into Malay as mra}id)i 
or seramhi, ‘ a bouse veranda.’] 

[1500.- -“Ho was taken to a cerame, 
which is a one-storied house of wood, which 
the King had erected for their meeting- 
place.”— Castaflftda, Bk. 1. cap. 33, p. 103.] 

1551. —“. . . where stood the ^arame of 
the King, which is his temple. . . ."—/hid. 
iii. 2. 

1552. — “Pedralvaros . . . was carried 
ashore on men’s shoulders in an andor till 
he was set among the (lentoo Princes whom 
the Oamorin had sent to receive him at the 
beach, whilst the said (^timorin himself wris 
standing within sight in the cerame awaiting 
his arrival.”-—Barms-, I. v. 5. 

1557.—The word occurs also in D’AIIk)- 
querque’s Oommenbiricjs {Hale. Soc. tr. i. 
115), but it is there erroneously rendered 
“jetty.” 

1566. — “Antes de entrar no Cerame 
vierao recober alguns senhores dos qiie 
ficarao com el Rei.”—Dam. de Goes, Chron. 
76 (ch. Iviii.). 

CEYLON, ii.p. This name, as ap¬ 
plied to the OTeat island which hangs 
rom India like a dependent jewel, 
becomes usual about the 13th century. 
But it can be traced much earlier. 
For it appears undoubtedly to be 
formed from Sinhala or Sihala, ‘lions’ 
abode,* the name adopted in the island 


itself at an early date. This, witli the 
addition of ‘ Island,’ SiJiala-d.vlpa, comes 
down to us in Cosinas as 2ieX€^f/3a. 
There was a Pali form Sihalan, which, 
at ail e.arly date, must have been col¬ 
loquially shortened to Sila.n, as appears 
from the old Tamil name Ham (the 
Tamil having no propei* sibilant), and 
probably from this was formed the 
Sarandrp and Sara7id'lh whiidi was long 
the name, in use by mariners of the 
J^ersian Gulf. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Van 
der Tuiik, that the name Sailan or 
Silan was really of Javanese origin, as 
.Wu (from Skt. Hid, ‘a rock, a stone’) 
in Javanese (and in Malay) means‘a 
])re(:i()us stone,’ hence P}ilo Selan would 
l>e ‘ Isle of Gems.’ [“This,” writes Mr. 
Skt;at, “is ])ossible, but it I’emains to 
be jiroved that tlu* gem was not. named 
after the island {ij. ‘Ceylon stone’). 
The full ])hras(! in standard Malay is 
hafu Selan, where hat a means ‘stone.’ 
Klinkert merely marks Sailan (Ceylon) 
as Persian.”] Tlu* island was really 
<*ull(*d ancn‘ntly Ratnadv'ipa, ‘ Isle of 
Gems,’ and is t.ermed ))y an Arab 
bist.orian of the 9lb centnrv Ja::irat-al 
‘ Isle of Rubies.’ So that there 
is considerable plausibility in Van der 
d'link’s suggest ion. Hut. the gemyilog}" 
of t.be name from Sihala is so legiti¬ 
mate that the utmost that can be con¬ 
ceded is the ]K>ssilii]ity that, the Malay 
form Sela/i may ba\e been sha])ed by 
t he consideration suggest.ed, ami may 
haA't' infliienc.ed the general adoption 
ot tin* form SaiLdn, through the pre¬ 
dominance of Malay navigation in the 
Middle Ages. 

c. 362. — “Tindc* nationibus Indictscertatirn 
cum <b)rii.soptimatesiiiittentibnsanto tempus, 
ah iis(pie Divis et Serendivis.”— /ItawiiawM.s 
AI arced ill us, XXI. vii. 

c. 430.—“The island of Ijanka was called • 
Sihala after the Lion ; listen ye to the 
narration of the island which 1 (am going ttj) 
tell; ‘The daughter of the Vanga King 
cohabited in the forest with a lion.’”— 
Diparamo, TX. i. 2. 

c. 545.—“This is the great island in the 
ocean, lying m the Indian Sea, By the 
Indians 'it is called Sielediba. but by the 
Greeks Taprobane.”— Cosvias, Bk. xi. 

85],—“Near Sarandlb is the pearl-fishery. 
Sarandlh is entirely surrounded by the sea.” 
—Relation des Vogages, i. p. 5. 

c. 940.—“ Mas’udi proceed.s ; In the Island 
Sarandlb, 1 myself witnessed that when 
the King was dead, he was placed on a 
chariot with low wheels so that his hair 
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draflTfired upon the ground.”—In Gildemeister , 

154. 

c. 1020.—“There you enter the country 
of L^rthi, where is Jaimdr, then Alalia, then 
then Dariid, where there is a great 
gulf in which is Sinkaldip {Sinhala dwpa), 
or the island of Sarandip .”—Al Birunl, as 
g^ven by Raskiduddin^ in Elliot, i. 60. 

1276.— “ The island Sailan is a vast island 
between China and Iiidia, 80 parasangs in 
circuit. ... It produces wonderful things, 
aandal-wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, 
brazil, and various spices. . . —A'twyiwi, in 
Gildenieuter, 203. 

1298.— “You come to the island of Seilan, 
which is in good sooth the best island of its 
size in the world .”—Marco Polo, Bk. iii, 
ch. 14. 

c. 1300.—“There are two courses . . . 
from this place (Ma‘bar); one loads by sea 
to Chin and M^ichln, passing by the island 
of SilaZL”— Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 70k 

1330.—“’Inhere is another island called 
SillaxL ... In this . . . there is an ex¬ 
ceeding great mountain, of which the folk 
relate that it was upon it that Adam mourned 
for his son one hundred years.”— Fr. Odoric, 
in Caihay, i. 98. 

c. 1337.—“I met in this city {Brussa) the 
pious sheikh ’Abd - Allah - al - Misri, the 
IVaveller. He was a worthy man. He 
made the circuit of the earth, except he 
never entered China, nor the island of 
Sarandlb, nor Andalusia, nor the Sudan. 1 
have excelled him, for I have visited those 
regions.”— Ihn. Batata, ii. 321. 

c. 1350.—“. . . 1 proceeded to sea by 
Seyllan, a glorious mountain opposite to 
Paradise. . . . ’Tis said the sound of the 
waters falling from the fountain of Paradise 
is hoard there.”— MariqnoUi, in Catluiy, 
ii. 346. 

c. 1420.—“In the middle of the Gulf 
there is a very noble island called Zeilam, 
which is 3000 miles in circumference, and 
on which they find by digging, rubies, 
aaffires, garnets, and those stones which 
are called cats’-eyes.”— N. Conti, in huiia 
in the X Vth Century, 7. 

1498.— “. . . much ginger, and pepper, 
and cinnamon, but this is not so fine as that 
which comes from an island which is called 
Cillam, and which is 8 days distant from 
Calicut .”—Roteiro de V. da Gama, 88. 

1514.—“Passando avanti intra la terra e 
il mare si truova I'isola di Zolan dove nasce 
la cannolla. . . .” — Giov. da Empoli, in 
Archiv, Star, dial., Apy>end. 79. 

1516.—“Leaving these islands of Mahal- 
diva . . . there is a very largo and beautiful 
island which the Moors, Arabs, and Persians 
call Ceylain, and the Indians call it 
Ylinarim.”—flartostt, 166. 

1586.—“This Ceylon is a brave Hand, 
very fruitful and iairP—Hakl. ii. 397. 

[1606. — “Hoaro you shall buie theis 
Comodities followinge of the Inhabitants of 
Sellftnd.”— Birdwood, First Letter Book, 84. 


|1615.—“40 tons of cinnamon of Celand.” 
— Foster, Letters, iii. 277. 

[ „ “Here is arrived a ship out of 
Holland ... at present turning under 
Silon.” — Ihui. iv. 34.J 
1682.—“. . . having run 35 mile.s North 
without seeing Zeilon.” — Hedges, Diary, 
July 7 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 28J. 

1727.—A. Hamilton writes Zeloan (i. 340, 
&c.), and as late as 1780, in Dunn's Naval 
Directory, wo find Zeloan thrt ughout. 

1781.—“We explored the whole coast of 
Zelone, from Pt. Pedro to the Little Basses, 
looked into every port and spoke to every 
vessel we saw, without hearing of French 
vessels.”— Prices Letter to Ph. Francis, in 
TrarL'i, i. 9. 

1830.— 

“ For dearer to him are the shells that sleep 
By his own sweet native stream, 

Than all the pearls of Serendeep, 

Or the Ava ruby ’s gleam ! 

Home ! Home ! Friends—health—rejjose, 
What are Golconda’s gems to those ” 

Bengal Annual. 

GHABEE, s. H. cLUxbl, chdbhl, ‘a 
key,’ from Port, chave. In Bengali it 
becioines sdhl, and in Tam. mvl. In 
Se.a-H. ‘ a fid.’ 

CHABOOTBA, s. H. chahuird and 
chdbutara, a paved or plastered plat¬ 
form, often attached to a house, or in 
a garden. 

c. 1810. — “It wa.s a burning evening in 
June, when, after sunset, 1 accoiiipanied Mr. 
Sherwood to Mr. Martin’.s bungalow. . . . 
We were conducted to the Cherbuter . . . 
this Cherbuter was many feet square, and 
chairs were set for the guc.sts.”— Aulohiog. 
of Mrs. Bherwood, 345. 

1811.— . . the Chabootah or Terraco.” 

— Willianison, V. M. ii. 114. 

1827.—“The .sjJendid j)rocession, having 
entered the royal gardens, approached 
through a long avenue of lofty trees, a 
ebabootta or platform of white marble 
canopied by arches of the .same material.”— 
Sir W. Scott, The. Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. xiv; 

1834.— “We rode up to the Chabootra, 
which has a large enclosed court before it, 
and the Darogha received us with the 
respect which my showy escort claimed.”— 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 133; 

GHACKUR, a. P.—H. chdkar, ‘a 
servant.’ The word is hardly ever 
now used in Anglo-Indian households 
except as a sort of rhyming amplifica¬ 
tion to Naukar (see NOKUR): “ Naukar- 
chdkar” the whole following. But in 
a past generation there was a distinc¬ 
tion made between naukar, the superior 
servant, such as a mumhi, a gomdshta, 
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a chobddr, a khdnmma^ &c., and chdkar^ 
a nienial servant. Williamson gives a 
curious list of both classes, showing 
what a large Calcutta household em¬ 
braced at the beginning of last century 
(K M. i. 185-187). 

1810.—“Such is the superiority claimed 
by the nokersy that to ask one of them ‘ whoso 
chauker he is ? ’ would be considered a 
gross insult.”— WillUimson^ i. 187. 

CHALIA, CHALE, n.p. GMlyamy 
Chdliyarriy or Ghdlayam; an old port 
of Malabar, on the south side of the 
Beypur [see BEYPOOR] R., and opposite 
Beypur. The terminal station of the 
Madras Railway is in fact where 
Chalyam was. A plate is given in the 
Lendas of Correa, which makes this 
plain. The place is incorretitly alluded 
to as Kalydn in Imp. Gazetteer.^ ii. 49 ; 
more correctly on next page as Gluilium. 
[See LogaHy MalahaVy i. 76.] 

c. 13^10.—See in Ahuljeda, “Shftliyftt, a 
city of Malabar .”—Oildemehlery 185. 

c. 1344.—“ I went then to Shaiyftt, a 
very pretty town, where they make the 
stums that bear its name [see SHALEEJ. . . . 
Thence 1 returned to Kalikut .”—Ihn BatutUj 
iv. 109. 

1516. — “ Royond this city (Calicut) bjward.s 
the south there is another city called 
Chalyaui, whore there are numerous Moors, 
natives of the country, and much shipping.” 
— Barbosa, 153. 

c. 1570. - “And it was during the reign of 
thi.s prince that the PVanks erected their fort 
at Shaleeat ... it thus commanded the 
trade between Arabia and Calicut, since 
between the last city and Shaleeat the dis¬ 
tance was scarcely 2 parasangs.”— Tohfut-ul- 
•Mujakideen, p. 129. 

1572.- 

‘ ‘ A Sampaio foroz succeder^ 

Cunha, que longo tempe tem o I erne: 

De Cbale as torres altas erguer^i 

Em quanto Dio illustre delle treme.” 

CamdeSy x. 61. 

By Burton : 

“ Then shall succeed to tierce Sampaio’s 
powers 

Cunha, and hold the helm for many a year, 

building of Chale-town the lofty towers, 

while quakes illustrious Diu his name to 
hear.” 

[c. 1610.—“. . . crossed the river which 
separates the Calecut kingdom from that of a 
king named Chaly.” — Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 368.] 

1672.—“Passammo Cinacotta situata alia 
bocca del flume Ciali, douo li Portughesi 
hebbero altre volte Fortezza.”— P. Viricenzo 
MarxQy 129. 


CHAMPA, ii.p. The name of a 
kingdom at one time of great power 
and importance in Indo-China, occupy¬ 
ing the extreme S.E. of that region. A 
limited portion of its soil is still known 
by that name, but otherwise as th« 
Binh-Thuaii province of Cochin China. 
The race inhabiting this portion, Chams 
or Tsiamsy are traditionally said to have 
occupied tlie whole breadth of that 
peninsula to the Gulf of Siam, before 
the arrival of the Khiner or Kambojan 
people. It is not clear whether the 
people in question took their name 
from Champa, or Champa from the 
T^ople ; but in any case the form of 
Champa is Sanskrit, and probably it 
was amipted from India like Kamboja 
itself and so many other Indo-Chinese 
names. The original Champa was a 
city and kingdom on the Ganges, ne.ar 
the modem Bhagahiur. And we find 
the Indo-Chinese Champa in the 7th 
century called Mahd-chawpdy as if to 
distinguish it. It is probable that the 
Tidfia or Zdfiai of Ptolemy represents 
the name of this ancient kingdom ; 
and it is certainly the Sanf or Chanf of 
the Arab navigators 600 years later ; 
this form representing Champ as nearly 
as is possible to the Arabic alphabet. 

c. A.D. 640. — “ . . . plus loin kl’est, le roy- 
aume de Mo-ho-tchen-po ” (Mah&cbamp&). 
— H'ioueii. Tksang, in Pelerins Houddh. iii. 
83. 

851.—“Ships then proceed to the place 
called Sanf (or Cbanf) . . . there fresh 
water is procured ; from this place is ex¬ 
ported the aloes-wood called Cbanfi. This 
is a kingdom .”—ReUUion des Voyages, &c., 

1298.—“You come to- a country called 
Cbamba, a very rich region, having a 
King of its own. The people are idolaters, 
and pay a yearly tribute to the Great Kaan 
. . . there are a very great number of 
Elephants in this Kingdom, and they have 
lign-aloes in great abundance .”—Marco PolOy 
Bk. iii. ch. 5. 

c. 1300.—“Passing on from this, you 
come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subject to the ILaan. . . .”— Rashlduddln, 

in Ellioty i. 71. 

c. 1328.—“There is also a certain part of 
India called Cbampa. There, in place of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they make 
use of elephants for all their work .”—Friar 
JordanuSy 37. 

1616.—“Having passed this island 
(Bomey) . . . towards the country of 
Ansiam and China, there is another great 
island of Gentiles called Cbampa ; which 
has a King and language of its own, and 
many elephants. . . . IKere also grows in 
it aloes-wood .”—Barbosay 204. 
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1552.—“Concorriam todolos navegantes 
dos mares Occidentaes da India, e dos 
Orientaea a ella, que sao as regimes di 
Siao, China, Choampa, Cnmbhja. . . — 

Barros., ii. vi. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Ves, corrc a costa, quo Champa ae chama 

Cuja mata he do pao cheiroao ornada." 

Camdes, x. 129. 

By Burton : 

“ Hero courseth, aee, the called Champa 
shore, 

with woods of odorous wood ’tis deckt 
and dight.” 

1608.—. . thence (from Assam) east¬ 
ward on the side of the northern mountains 
are the Nangatti [i.e. Nagaj lands, the Ijjind 
of Pukham lying on llie ocean, Halgu 
[^Baigii'^ i.e. Pegu], the land Itakhang, 
llamaavati, and the rest of the realn) of 
Munyang; t)eyond those Champa, Karn- 
boja, etc. All these are in general named 
Koki.”—TaranufJui ('i'ibetfin) of Bud- 

dkvcm, by ^Srliief/ier, ]>. 202. The j>receding 
passage is of great interest as showing a 
fair general knowledge of the kingdoms of 
Indo-China on the })art of a 'J'ibetiin priest, 
and also as showing that Jndo-China was 
recognised under a general name, vi/.. 
Koki. 

1696.—“Mr. Bowyoar says the Prince of 
Champa whom ho met at the Cochin Chbunc 
Court was very polite to him, and strenu¬ 
ously e.\horted him to introduce the Knglish 
to the dorninicjiiH of CfiLimfKi." - \\\ I><U- 
rymple'st (>r. Bepert. i. 67. 

CHAMP ANA, s. A kind of small 
vessel. (S(‘e SAMPAN.) 

CHANDAUL, s. H, auwddl, an 
outcaste, ‘lustxi-gene rally for a man of 
the lowest and most despised of tbe 
mixt tribes ’ ( Williams) ; ‘ pro])erly ont* 
sprung from a Sudra fatlier and Brali- 
inan mother’ {WiUo?i)^ 
the definition of the Am (ed. Jarrett^ 
iii. 116). Dr. Wilson identifies them 
with the Kandali or Gondali of Ptolemy 
{Ind. Caste^ i. 57).] 

712.—“You have joined those Chanddls 
and coweaters, and have become one of 
them.''—Cfuu'h NdmaJiy in Elliot^ i. 193. 

[1810. — “ Chandela,” see quotation under 

HALALCORE.J 

CHANDERNAaORE, n.p. The 

name of the French settlement on the 
Hoogly, 24 miles by river above Cal¬ 
cutta, originally occupied in 1673. 
The name is alleged by Hunter to be 
properly Chandan(a)-nagaray ‘Sandal¬ 
wood City,’ but the usual form poiiits 
rather to Chandra-nagara^ ‘ Moon City.’ 


[Natives prefer to call it Farash-danga, 
or ‘The gathering together of French¬ 
men.’] 

1727.—“ Ho forced the Ostenders to quit 
their Factory, and seek protection from 
the French at Chamagnr. . . . They have 
a few private Families dwelling near the 
Factory, ami a prett}' little . tlhurch to 
hear Mass in, which is the chuef Business 
of the French in Bengal.”— A. I/ami/tao, 
ii. 18. 

[1753. — ‘ ‘ Shandemagor. ” See quotation 
under CALCUTTA.] 

CHANK, CHUNK, s. H. sankh, 
Skt. savkha^ a large kind of shell 
{Turhinella m/^rt),prized by the Hindus, 
and used by them for ottering libations, 
as a liorn to blow at t,he tenijdes, and 
for cutting into armlets and other 
ornaments. It is found espt'cially in 
th(‘ Culf of Maiuiar, and th(‘ Cha7ik 
fish(‘rv wa.s formerly, like that of the 
pearl-oysters, a (roxernment monopoly 
(see Tennenfs Cfylaf ii. 556, and the 
refenuices). The abnormal chaak, with 
its s])iral o]>ening to the right, is of ex- 
ce])tional value, and hfia been some¬ 
times priced, it is said, at a lakh of 
rupees ! 

c. 515.—“Then there is Sielediba, i.e. 
I'aprobane . . . and tlien again on the 
continent, and further >)ac*k is Murallo., 
which exports conch-shclls (xoxAious).”— 
(Aimmui, in (\Uhay, 1. clxxviii. 

KTd. - “They find on its shores (of Ceylon) 
the j)earl, and the shank, a name by which 
they dc.signato the great shell which serves 
for a trumpet, and which is much sought 
after.”-- Bc/atlons, i. 6. 

1.563.-“. . , And this chanco is a ware 
for flic Bengal tradf^, and formerly it pro¬ 
duced more profit than now. . . . And 

there was formerly a custom in Bengal that 
no virgin in honour and esteem could be 
corniptod unless it were f)y placing l)racelets 
of chanco on her arms ; but since the Patan.s 
came in this usage has more or less ceased ; 
and so the cfMnro is rated lower now. ...” 
— Carcia, f. 141. 

1644.—“What they chiefly bring (from 
Tuticorin) are cloths called audios* ... a 
large quantity of Chanquo ; those are large 
shells which they fish in that sea, and 
which .supply Bengal, where the blacks make 
of theip bracelets for the anu ; also the 
biggest and best fowls in all those Eastern 
parts .”—BmurrOj MS. 316. 

1672.—“Garroude flew in all haste to 
Brahma, and brought to Kisna the chianko, 
or kinkhom, twisted to the right.”— Baldaeus, 
Germ. ed. 521. 

* These are probably the same as Milbum, 
under Tuticorin, calls Jcetchies. We do not know 
tbe proper name. (See Putton Ketchies, under 
PIECE-GOODS! 
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1673.—“There are others they call chan- 

? U0 ; the shells of which are the Mother of 
earl.”— Fryer^ 322. 

1727. — “It admits of some Trade, and 
produces (Jott.on, Corn, coars (3oth, and 
Chonk, a Shell-fish in 8haj>e of a Peri¬ 
winkle, but as larye as a Man’s Arm above 
the Pjlbow. In Hetujal they a/To saw’d into 
Kings for Ornaments to Women’s Arms.”— 
A. Hamilton, i. 131. 

1734. — “Expended towards digging a 
foundation, where chanks were buried 
with accustomed ceremonies.”—In Wheeler, 

iii. 147. 

1770.— “Upon the same coiist is found a 
shell-fish called T a n m i a, of which the 
Indians at Bengal make bracelets.”— Itaynal 

<tr. 1777) i. 216. 

1813. — “A chank opening to the right 
hand is highly valued . . . alway.s sells for 
its weight in gold.”— Milhurn, i. 357. 

[1871.—“The conch or chunk shell.”— 
Mate^r, Land of Charity, 92, J 

1875.— 

“ Chanks. I^firgo for Cameos. Valuatimi 
per 100 10 Ks. 

White, live ,, ,, 6 ,, 

,, dead ,, ,, 3 ,, 

Table of (^/stojus J)utiej< on Jwjiorts 
into lirifish. Jmlia tty to 18^5. 

CHARPOY, s. H. vluirpdl, from P. 
rhihdr-pdl C'.f. four-feel), the common 
Indian bcdatcad, .soinctiim^.s of very 
rude materials, but in other cases 
liaiidHomely uroughl, ami })ainte(L It 
is correcldy described in the quolAlion 
from Tbn Batuta. 

c. 1350.— “The beds in India are very 
light. A single man can carry one, and 
ovory traveller should have his own bed, 
which his .slave carries about on his head. 
The bed (jonsists of four conical legs, on 
which four sUives are laid ; between they 
plait a sort of ribbon of .silk or cotton. 
When you lie on it you need nothing else 
to render the bed suilicientlv elastic.”— 
iii. 380. 

c. 1540.—“ Husain Khan Tashtddr was 
sent on some business from Bengal. He 
wont on travelling night and day. When¬ 
ever sleej) came over him he placed hirn.self 
on a bed (chahJLr-p&i) and the villagers 
carried him along on their .shoulders.”— MS. 
quoted in FI Hot, iv. 418. 

1662.—“Turbans, lon^ coats, trow.scrs, 
flhoea, and sleeping on charpais, are quite un¬ 
usual, ”—//, of Mir J iimhis In,ration of Assam, 
transl. by Bforhmann, J.A.S.B. xli, pt. i, 80. 

1876,—“A syce at Mozuflfernuggar, lying 
asleep on a charpoy . . . was killed by a 
tame buck goring him in the side ... it 
was supposed in play.”— Baldwin, Largea'ad 
Small Game of Bengal, 195. 

1883.—“After a gallop across country, he 
would rest on a charpoy, or country bed, 
and hold an imprornjitu levee of all the 


village folk.”— C. Bailees, in L. of L. 
Lavrrence, i. 57. 

CHATTA, s. An umbrella ; H. 
chhdtdy chhatr; Skt. chhatra, 

c. 900.—“Ho is clothed in a waist-cloth, 
and holds in his hand a thing called a 
Jatra ; this is an umbrella made of pea¬ 
cock’s feathers,”— Reinaud, Relations, &.C. 
154. 

c. 1340.— “ They hoist ujwn those elephants 
as many chatr&s, or umbrellas of silk, 
mounted with many precious stones, and 
with handles of pure gold.” —Ilm Batata, 
iii. 228. 

c. 1354. — “But as all the Indians com¬ 
monly go naked, they are in the habit of 
carrying a thing like a little tent-roof on a 
cane handle, which they open out at will 
as a firotoction against sun and rain. This 
they call a chatyr. I brought one home to 
Florence with me. . . .”—John Marignolli, 
in Cathay, &,c. p. 381. 

1673.—“Thus the chief Naik with his 
loud Musick ... an Ensign of Rod, Hwallow- 
biiled, several Chitories, little but rich 
KdsolLs (which are the Names of several 
Uoimtriesfor Umbrcllocs), . . ." — Fryer, 160. 

[ 1694.—“3 chatters. ’ ’— Hedges, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. cclxv. 

f1826. — “ .4 n oth er as my chitree-burdar 
or uinbrella-caiTier.”-— Hari, ed. 
1873, i. 28.j 

CHATTY, s. An earthen j>ot, sphe¬ 
roidal in sha])(‘. Tt is a S. Indian 
word, but i.s tolerably familiar in the 
Anglo-Indian jiaTlance of N. India 
also, 1 hough the H. Ghurra (ghard) is 
more commonly used there. The word 
is Tam. sluUi, shafti, Tel. chatti, which 
apjiears in Bali as cJui({i. 

1781.—“III honour of His Majesty’s birth¬ 
day we had for dinner fowl cutlets and a 
ffinir juidding, and drank his liealth in a 
chatty of sherbet.” — Narr. (f an OJfiaT of 
Ball he's Detachment, quoted in Lives of the 
Lindsays, iii. 285. 

1829.—“The chatties in which the women 
carry’^ w'atcr are globular earthen vessels, 
with a bell-mouth at top. ” -A/cw. of Col. 
Mountain, 97. 

CHAW, s. Bor chdy i.e. Tea (q.v.). 

1616.— “ 1 sent ... a silver chaw pot and 
a fan to Capt. China wife.”— Codes's Diary, 
i. 215, 

CHAWBUCK, s. and v. A whip ; 
to whip. An obsolete vulgarism from 
F. chdlmky ‘alert’; in H. ‘a horse- 
wliip.’ It seems to be the same as the 
sjambok in use at the Cape, and ap¬ 
parently carried from India (see the 
quotation from Van Twist). [Mr. 
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Skeat points out that Klinkert gives 
ehamhoK or sambok^ as Javanese forms, 
the standard Malay being chabok or 
chahuk; and this perhaps suggests that 
the word may have been introduced 
by Malay grooms once largely employed 
at the Cape.] 

1648. “. . . Poor and little thieves are 
flogged with a great whip (called Siamback) 
several days in succession ."—Van Twuty 29. 

1673.—“Upon any suspicion of default he 
has a Black Guard that by a Ghawbuck, a 
great Whip, extorts Confession.”— Fryer^ 98. 

1673.—“The one was of an Armenian, 
Chawbucked through the City for selling of 
Wine.^'-Ibid. 97. 

1682.—“. . . Ramgivan, our Vekeel there 
(at Hugly) was sent for by Permesuradass, 
Bulchund’s servant, who immediately clapt 
him in prison. Ye same day was brought 
forth and slippered ; the next day he was 
beat on ye soles of his feet, ye third day 
Chawbuckt, and ye 4th drub’d till he could 
not speak, and all to force a writing in our 
names to pay Rupees 50,000 for custome of 
ye Silver brought out this year.”— Hedges^ 
Diary^ Nov. 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 45]. 

[1684-5.—“Notwithstanding his being a 
great person was soon stripped and chaw¬ 
buckt.”— Pringle^ Madras Vonsris. iv. 4.] 

1688.—“ Small offenders are only whipt on 
the Back, which sort of Punishment they 
call Ghawbuck. ii. 138. 

1699, — “The Governor of Surrat ordered 
the cloth Brokei’ to be tyed up and chaw 
bucked .”—Letter from General aiul Council 
at Bomhay to F. I. C. (in Record Office), 23rd 
March, 1698-9. 

1726.—“Another Pariah he chawbucked 
25 blows, put him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour.”— Wfieeler^ ii. 410. 

1756.—“. . . a letter from Mr. Hastings . . . 
says that the Nabob to engage the Dutch 
and French to purchase also, had put peons 
upon their Factories and threatened their 
VaAfiiilh with the Ghaubac.”—In Long^ 79. 

1760.—“Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
seized Benautrom Chattogee oppo.site to 
the door of the Council, and with the 
assistance of his bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swiing him upon a 
bamboo like a hog, carried him to his own 
house, there with his own hand chawbooked 
him in the most cruel manner, almost to 
the deprivation of life; endeavoured to 
force beef into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his Bramin’s caste, and all this 
without giving ear to, or suffering the man 
to speak in his own defence. . . .”—Fori 
Wm. Consn.y in Long, 214-215. 

1784.— 

‘ ‘ The sentinels placed at the door 
Are for our security bail; 

With Muskets and Ghaubuckfl secure, 

They guard us in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song, by a Gentleman of the Nairtf 
(prisoner with Hyder) in Seton- 
Marr, i. 18. 


1817.—“. . . ready to prescribe his 
favourite regimen of the Ghabuk for every 
man, woman, or child who dared to think 
otherwise .”—Lalla Rookh, 

CHAWBUCKSWAR, s. H. from 

P. chdbnk-nuwdr, a rough-rider. 

[1820.—“As I turned him short, he threw 
up his head, which came in contact with 
mine and made my chabookswar exclaim, 
AHnmdat. ‘ thehclpof Ali.’ ”—~ Tod, Personal 
Narr. Calcutta rep. ii. 723. 

[1892.—“A sort of high-stepping caper is 
taught, the chabuksowar (whip-rider), or 
breaker, holding, in addition to the bridle, 
cords tied to the fore fetlocks.”— Kipling, 
Beast and Man in India, 171. j 

CHEBULI. The d enomi nation of 
one of the kinds of Myrobolans (q.v.) 
exported from India. The true ety¬ 
mology is probal)ly Kabuli, as stated 
by Thevenot, i.e. ^froin ('^abul.’ 

c. 1343.— “Cbebuli niirabolani.”—List of 
Spices, kc., in Pegolotti (Della Decima, iii. 
303). 

c. 1665.— “ De la Province de Caboul . , . 
lea Mirabolans croissont dans le.s Montagnes 
•et e’est la cause pourquoi los Orientaux les 
appelent Gabuly. ’— Thevenot, v. 172. 

CHEECHBE, adj. A disparaging 
term applied to half-castes or Eurasians 
((pv.) (corresponding to the Lip-lap of 
the Dutch in Java) and also to their 
manner of speech. The word is said 
to be taken from chi (Fie !), a common 
native (S. Indian) interjection of re¬ 
monstrance or reproof, supposed to he 
much used by the class in question. 
The term is, however, perhaps also a 
kind of onomatopoeia, indic.ating the 
mincing pronunciation which often 
characterises them (see below). It 
should, however, he added that there 
are many well-educated Fast Indians 
who are quite free from this mincing 
accent. 

1781.— 

“ Pretty little Looking-Glasses, 

Good and cheap for Ghee-chee Misses.” 

Hicky's Bengal Gazette, March 17. 

1873.—“Ho is no favourite with the pure 
native, whose language he speaks as his own 
in addition to the hybrid minced English 
(known as chee-chee), which he also em¬ 
ploys.”— Fraser's Magazine., Oct., 437. 

1880. —“The Eurasian girl is often pretty 
and graceful. . , . ‘ What though upon her 
lips there hung The accents of her tchi-tohi 
tongue .’”—Sir AH Baba, 122. 

1881. —“There is no doubt that the ‘Ghee 
Ghee twang,’ which becomes so objection¬ 
able to every Englishman before he has been 
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long in the East, was originally learned in 
the convent and the Brothers’ school, and 
will be clung to as firmly as the queer turns 
of speech learned in the same place. ”—>9^ 
Jamen's Gazette, Aug. 26. 

CHEENAB, 8. P. chindr^ the 
Oriental Plane (Platanus orientalu) 
and platanus of the ancients ; native 
from Greece to Persia. It is often hy 
English travellers in Persia miscalled 
sycamore from confusion with the 
common British tree {Acer pseudo- 
platanus), which English people also 
habitually miscall syca'tnore, and Scotch 
people miscall plane-tree! Our quota¬ 
tions show how old the confusion is. 
The tree is not a native of India, 
though tliere are fine chtndrs in Kash- 
mere, and a few in old native gardens 
in the Punjab, intr oduced in the days 
of the Moghul enqxirors. The tree is 
the Arbre Sec of Marco Polo (see 2nd 
ed. vol. i. 131,132). Chtndrs of especial 
vastness and beauty are described by 
Herodotus and Pliny, by Chardin and 
others. At Buyukdereh near Con¬ 
stantinople, is still shown the Plane 
under which Godfrey of Boulogne is 
said to have encamped. At Tejr'ish, 
N. of Teheran, Sir H. Rawlinson tells 
us that he measured a great ckindr 
which has a girth of 108 feet at 5 feet 
from the ground. 

c. 1628.—“The gardens here are many . . . 
abounding in lofty pyramidal! cypresses, 
broad-spreading ChenaWTB. . . ."—Sir' T. 
Herbert, 136. 

1677.— “We had a fair iVospect of the 
City (Ispahan) tilling the one half of an 
ample Plain, few Buildings . . . shewing 
themselves by rea.son of the high Chinors, or 
Bicamores shading the choicest of them. ...” 
— P'njei', 251t 

,, “We in our Keturn cannot but take 
notice of the famous Walk between the two 
Cities of Jelfa and Ispakaini; it is planted 
with two rows of Sycamores (which is the 
tall Maple, not the Sycamore of AI hair )."— 
Ibid. 286. 

1682.—“At the elegant villa and garden 
at Mr. Bohun’s at Leo. He shewed me the 
Zinnar tree or plabmus, and told mo that 
since they had planted this kind of tree 
about the Citty of Ispahan . . . the plague 
. . . had exceedingly abated of its morttil 
effects .”—Evelyn s Diary, iSept. 16. 

1726. —“. . . the finest road that you can 
imagine . . . planted in the middle with 135 
Sexmaar trees on one side and 132 on the 
other.”— Valemtijn, v. 208. 

1783.— “This tree, which in most parts of 
Asia is called the ChinauT, grows to the 
siaie of an oak, and has a taper straight 
trunk, with a silver-coloured bark, and its 


leaf, not unlike an expanded hand, is of a 
pale green.”— G, Eorster’s Journey, ii. 17. 

1817.— “. . . they seem 

Like the Chenar-tree grove, where winter 
throws 

0 or all its tufted heads its feathery snows.” 

Mokanra. 

[1835.—“ . . . the island Cliar chtinaT . . . 
a skilful monument of the Moghul Emperor, 
who named it from the four plane trees he 
planted on the spot.”— Hilgel, Travels in 
Kashmir, 112. 

[1872.—“I . . . encamped under some 
enormous chunar or oriental plane trees.” 
— Wilson, Abode of Snow, 370. J 

Chlndr is alleged to be in Badakhshan 
applied to a species of poplar. 

CHEENT, s. See under SUQAB. 

1810.—“The superior kind (of raw sugar) 
which may often be had nearly white . . . 
and sharp-grained, under the name of 
cheeny.”— WillUimson, V. M. ii. 134. 

CHEESE, 8. This word is well known 
to l)e used in modern English slang for 
“anything good, first-rate in qu^ty, 
genuine, j)leasaut, or advantageous” 
(Slatig Diet.). And the most prol)able 
source of the term is P. and H. chlZy 
‘thing.’ For the expression used to 
be (common among Anglo-Indians, e.g., 
“ IVIy new Arab is the real chlz ”; 
“ These cheroots are the real chiz” i.e. 
the real thing. The word may have 
been an Anglo-Indian importation, 
and it is difficult otherwise to account 
for it. [This view is accepted by the 
N.K.l).; for otlier explanations see 
1 ser. N. A Q. viii. 81) ; 3 ser. vii. 
465, 505.] 

CHEETA, s. H. chltd, the Felis 
jubata, Schreher, [Cynnelurus jubatus, 
Blanford], or ‘Hunting Leopard,’ so 
called from its being commonly trained 
to use in the chase, h’rom Skt. chitraha, 
or chitrakdya, lit. ‘ having a speckled 
body.’ 

1563.—“. . . and when they wish to pay 
him much honour they call him Rdo ; as for 
example Chita-Rao, whom 1 am acquainted 
with ; and this is a proud name, for Chita 
signifies ‘ Ounce ’ (or panther) and this Chita- 
Rao means ‘King as strong as a Panther.’” 
— Garcia, f. 36. 

c. 1596.—“Once a leopard (chIta) had 
been caught, and without previous training, 
on a mere hint by His Majesty, it brought 
in the prey, like trained leopards.”— Aln-i- 
Akbarl, od. Blorhmayin, i. 28o. 

1610.—Hawkins calls the Cheetas at 
Akbar’s Court ‘ ounces for game.’—In 
Purchas, i. 218. 
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[1785.—“The Cheetah-connah, the place 
where the Nabob’s panthers and other 
animals for hunting arc kept. ”— Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 450.J 

1862.—“The true Cheetah, the Hunting 
Leopard of India, does not exist in (/oylon.” 
— Terment^ i. 140. 

1879.— “Two young cheetahs had just 
come in from Bombay ; one of those was as 
tamo as a house-cat, and like the puma, 
purred beautifully when stroked.”- “./um- 
rack’Sf” in Saf. Revlev\ May 17, p. 612. 

It has been ingeniously suggested 
by Mr. Aldis Wright that the word 
cheater, as used by Shakspere, in the 
following passage, refers to this 
animal :— 

Fahtaff: ‘ ‘ He's no swaggerer, Hostess ; 
a tame, cheater i’ faith ; you may stroke 
him gently as a puppy greyhound ; he’ll not 
swagger.”—2nd Part King Henry IV. ii. 4. 

Compare this with the passage just 
quoted from the Saturday Remew! 
And the interpretation would rather 
derive confirmation from a parallel 
passage from Beaumont & Fletcher : 

“ . . . if you giv(' any credit to the jug¬ 
gling rascal, you are worse than simple Avid- 
geons, and will be drawn into the net by 
this decoy-duck, this cheater.” — TVo* 
Fair Maid, of the Inn, iv. 2. 

But we have not been abl(‘ to trace 
any possible source from which Shak¬ 
spere could have derived the name of 
tne animal at all, to say nothing of the 
familiar use of it. [The N.E.I). gives 
no support to the suggestion.] 

CHELING, CHELI, s. The word 
is applied by Some Portuguese writers 
to the traders of Indian origin who 
were settled at Malacca. It is not 
found in the Malay dictionaries, and 
it is just possible that- it originated 
in some confusion of Qudin (see 
KLING) and Chuli (see CHOOLIA), or 
rather of Qaelin and Ghetin (see 
CHETTY). 

1567.—“From the cohabitation of the 
Chelins of Malaqua with the Christians in 
the same street (even although in divers 
houses) spring great offences agaiiy^t God 
our Ijord.”— t)ecrees of the Sacred Council of 
Goa, in Archie. Port. Orient.. Dec. 23. 

1613.—“E dopois da()uelle f)orto aberto e 
franqueado aportarao niorcadores do Choro- 
manael; mormente aquelles chelis com rou- 
pas. . . .” —Godinho de Eredia, 4.V. 

,, “This settlement is divided into 
two parishes, S. Thome and 8. Estevao, and 
that part of S. Thome called Campon Chelim 
extends from the shore of the Jaox Baaar 
to the N.W. and terminates at the Stone 


Bastion ; in this part dwell the Chelis of 
Chorornaiidel.”— Godinho d.e Kredia,bv, See 
als<' f. 22, [and under CAMPOO]. 

CHELINUO, s. Arab, shalandl, 
[whence Malayfil. chalanti, Tam. sha- 
lanyu ^^djalanga, qui va sur Peaii ; 
elialangae, barque, bateau dont les 
plaucbes sont donees” {Diet. Tam,. 
Franc., Poiidicbery, 1855). Thisseeriis 
an unusnal word, and is perhaps con¬ 
nected through the Arabic with the 
medieval vessel chelandia, chelandria,, 
chelmdra.% chelande, &c., used in carry¬ 
ing troops and horses. [But in its 
present lorm the word is S. Indian.] 

1726. —“. . . as already a Chialeng (a 
sort of small native row-boat, which is used 
for discharging and loading cargo). . . — 

Va/e7itun, r. Ctu>r. 20. 

1746.- 

“ Chillinga hire . . . 0 22 0” 

Accovvt charges at Fort St. Ikivid, 
Ducr, 31, MS. in India Office. 

1761. —“ Jt apptAars there is no more than 
one frigate that has esca]>e(l ; therefore don’t 
lose an insUint to send us chelingoes upon 
chelingoes loaded with rice. . . —I jaily to 

'Uaymond <(( Pulicat. in ('(onp //. (f the War 
in Indin ('Pract), 1761, p. 85. 

,, “No mure tlian one frigate has 
escaped ; lose not. aji instant in sending 
chelingoes u])on chelingoes loaded with 
rice.”— Canxurwli's Life of Clive, i. 58. 

CHEROOT, s. A cigar ; hut the 
b'riu has been aj)nropriatcd specially 
to cigars tniucatca at both ends, as 
the Indian and Manilla cigars always 
were in former days. The word is 
Turn, deariitfu, [Mai. churutta,] ‘a roll 
(of t()bac(u>j.’ in the South cheroots 
are chiefly made at Trichinojioly and 
in the Godavery Delta, the produce 
being known respectively as Trichies 
and Lunkas. Tiie earliest occurrence 
of the word that we know is in Father 
Beach i’s Tamil story of ParmartLi 
Guru (c. 1725). On p. 1 one of the 
characters is described as carrying a 
firebrand to light his jaujaiipiilai 
shthuruttu, ‘roll (cheroot) of tobacco.’ 
phe N.E.D. quotes cheroota in 1669.] 
Grose (1750-60j, spea,king of Bombay, 
whilst describing the cheroot does 
not use that word, but another which 
is, as far as we know, entirely obsolete 
in British India, viz. BimcilS (q v.). 

1759.—In the expenses of the Nabob’s 
oiJtertAinment at Calcutta in this year we 
find: 

“60 lbs. of Masulipatam cheroots, Rs. 
500.”—In Long, 194. 
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1781. — “ . . . am tormented every day by 
a parcel of gentlemen coming to the end of 
my berth to talk politics and smoke cheroots 
—advise them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirts, like me.”— 
Hoii. J. LhuJmji (in of tlu- Lindnai/s), 
iii. 297. 

,, “ Our evening amusements in-stead 

of your stupid Harmonics, was playing Cards 
and Backgammon, chewing Beetle an(l smok¬ 
ing Cherutes.” — OI<f (^juntn/ in 

India (wuzette^ Feby. 24. 

1782. —“ Lo tabac y r^us.sit tres bien ; les 
chiroutes dc Manille sent renonnn^os dans 
toute rinde par lour gofit agrOtblc ; aii.ssi 
les Darnes dan-! ec pays funient-elles toute 
la journee.”— Soimerat, Voifagr^ iii. 4^5, 

1792. — “At that time (e. 17r>7) 1 have .seen 
the officers mount guard many’s the time 
and oft . . . neither did they at that tune 
carry your fusees, but had a long Pole wilh 
an iron head to it . . . With this in one 
Hand and a Chiroot in the other you .saw 
them .saluting away at the Main Cuard.”- 
Madm-fi t Vn/rov', April d. 

1810. — “ Th(‘ lowest classes of Europeans, 
as also of the natives . . . fre(juently smoke 
cheroots, exactly c;orrcs])onding with the 
Spanish .sr<7ar, tlK)Ugh usually made rather 
more bulky.”— WiKiamsuo, 11 M . i. 499. 

181 1. Hire (pie le T’cherout est la 
cigarre, c’e.st me dispon.ser d’en faire la 
de.scrii»tion, Sol rt/ns, iii. 

[1828.— “He amu.sed himself by smoking 
.several carrote8.”--Oarc, JS'arr. ii. 50.] 

1875. — “The meal des])atched, all who 
were ntd on duty lay dowm . . . alna^t too 
tired to smoke their cherootS before falling 
asleep ” - 7Vc Ih'lrnn/ia, eh, wxvii. 

CHEERY FOUJ, S. U. chavl-fanj { 
This ciirioii.s jihrasc occurs in the 
(jiiotatioTis, the second of which ex- 
jdaiiis its nieaning. I am not certain 
M’hat the fir.st part i.s, hut it is mo.st 
j)rol)aldY rJiar/^ in tlie seii.se of ‘ inov- 
al)le,’ ‘ loconiot i ve,’so that the phra.se 
was ecpiivalent to ‘ flying brigade.’ 
[It may jiossildy be c/mr/o, tor charhnl, 
in the seiis(> of ‘ ])re})aration for battle*.’] 
It was evidently a tialinicality of tlie 
Mahratta, ai'inii's. 

1808. “The object of a cherry foiy, 
without guns, with two armies after it, 
must be t(> fly about and ])liinder the riche.st 
country it can find, not to march through 
exhausted countries, to make revolutions in 
cities.”— Klphijudonf; iii Life, i. 59. 

1809. — “Two detiichments under . . . 
Mahratta chiefs t)f some consequence, are 
now employed in levying contribution.s in 
different ])arts of the Jypoor country. Such 
detachments are called churee fuoj ; they 
are generally equipped very lightly, with 
but little artillery ; and are equally formi¬ 
dable in their progress to friend and foe.” -- 
Broughton, Lettei's from a Mahratta Camp, 
128 ; [ed. 1892, p. 96]. 


CHETTY, 9. A member of any 
of the trading castes in S. India, 
answering in every way to the 
Banyans of W. and N. India. 
Malayrd. chetf i, Tam. shefti, [Tel. setti, 
in Ceylon seddi]. Th(‘S(' have all been 
sLijiposed to be forms from the Skt. 
h-eshti; but C. P. Brown (MS.) denies 
this, and says Shetti, a shop-keeper, 
is jilaiii Telegu,” and quite distinct 
from sreshti. [Tlie s;ime view is 
taken in the Madrasi (r/o.s;>,] Wheiict* 
then the H. Setdi (see SETT)? [The 
w'ord w^as also u.sed for a ‘merchant¬ 
man ’ : se(‘ th(* quotations from Pyrard 
on wdiich Gray notes : “I do not 
know^ any other autliority for the 
use of the word for me.rchaiitships, 
1,hough it i.s analogous to our ‘mer¬ 
chantmen.’ ”] 

c. 1849.—The word occurs in Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 259) in the form which he says wa.s 
given tx) very rich merchants in (%ina ; and 
this is one of his que.stionable statements 
about that country. 

1511. “The great Afonso Dalborjuerque 
. . . determined to aj)i>oiiit Ninachatu, be¬ 
cause he was a Hindoo, Governor of the 
Quilins (Cheling) and Chetins.”- -tWm(W<. 
(f Af. I)a/ho<j., Hak. Soc. iii. 128; [and see 
quotation from thid. iii. 146, under KL ING] 

1516. — “Some of these are called 
who are Gentiles, natives of the province of 
Cholmcnder. ”— Jiarhosa, 144. 

1552. — “. . . whom our people commonly 
c-.all Chatis. These are men with such a 
genius for merchuiidisi', and .so acute in 
every nK»de of trade, that among our people 
when they desire either tv) blame or praise 
any man for his subtlety and .skill in mer¬ 
chant’s traffic they s<'iv of him, ‘he is a 
Chatim ’; and they u.se the word chatinar 
for ‘to trade,’—w’hich are words now very 
commonly received among us.”— Burros, 1. 
ix. 8. 

c. 1566.—“IJi sono uomini periti che si 
chiamano Chitini, li quali metteno il prezzo 
alio }»erlo .”—(^esare Fedf-riri, in Ramusiv^ 
iii. 890. 

1596. — “The vessels of the Chatins of these 
parts never sail along the coast of Malavar 
nor towards the north, except in a cajilfa, 
in order to go and come more securely, and 
to avoid being cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs, who are continually roving 
in those seas.”— Viemrfs ProchmuitioncU Ooa, 
in Are/ue. Fort. Or., fasc. 8, 661. 

1598. —“The Souldicrs in these dayes give 
thom.selves more to be Chettijns [var. lect. 
eShatiinsJ and to deale in Marchandise, than 
to servo the King in his Armado. ZAtw- 
choten, 58 ; [Hak. Soc, i. 262]. 

[ ,, “ M ost of these vessels were ChetilB, 

that is to say, merchantmen.”— Fip'urd de 
IjUial, Hak. Soc. i. 345. 
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fc. 1610.—“Each is composed of fifty or 
eixty war galiots, without counting those of 

ohetie, or merchantmen. Laoal, 

Hak. 8 oc. ii. 117.] 

1051 ,_“The Sitty are merchant folk.”— 

Rogerius, S. 

1080 ,__“. . . And that if the Chetty 
Bazaar people do not immediately open 
their shops, and sell their grain, etc., as 
usually, that the goods and commodities 
in their several ships be confiscated.”—In 
Wheder, i. 152. 

1726.—“The Sittis are merchant folk and 
also porters. . . ."—Valeiitijn, Choro. SS. 

,, “The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowledge; the strength of a King is 
Courage; the strength of a BelhiU (or 
Cultivator) is Revenue; the strength of a 
Chetti is Aloney.”— Apophth-gnis of Ceghm, 
tr. in Valmtij7i, v. 390. 

c. 1754.—“Chittiea are a particular kiii' 
of merchants in Madras, and are gonernll> 
very rich, but rank with the left-kt/id cmL’ 
—loes, 25. 

1790.—“Cetti, mercanti astuti, diligenti 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugali, ricchi .”—Fra Pao 
Utw, 79. 

[CHEYLA, R. “Originally a H, 
word {clield, Skt. chetaka, chedalm) 
meaning ‘a servant,’ many change}- 
have been rung upon it in Hindu 
life, so that it has Tne.ant a slave, a 
household slave, a family retainer, an 
adopted member of a great family, a 
dependant relative and a soldier in 
its secular senses; a follower, a ]mpil, 
a disciple and a convert in its ec 
clesiaatical senses. It, has passed out 
of Hindu usage into Muhammadan 
usa^e with much the same me^iniiigs 
and ideas attached to it, and has 
even meant a convert from Hinduism 
to Islam.” {Col. Temple, in Ind. Ant., 
July, 1896, pp. 200 seqg). In Anglo- 
Indian usage it came to mean a special 
battalion made up of prisonei’s and 
converts. 

[c. 1596.—“The Chelahs or Slaves. His 
Majesty from religious motives dislikes the 
name handaJi or slave. ... He therefore 
< 5 all 8 this class of men Chelaha, which Hindi 
term signifies a faithful disciple.” —Jm, 
Blochmann, i. 253 »eqq. 

[1791.—“(The Europeans) all were bound 
on the parade and rings (holy) the badge 
of slavery were put into their ears. They 
were then incorporated into a battalion of 
Cheylas.”—In SeUm-Karr, ii. 311. 

[1795.—“ ... a Havildar . . . compelled 
to serve in one of his Chela Corps.”— Ibid. 
ii. 407.] 

OHIAMAT, n.p. The name of an 
imaginary lake, which in the maps of the 
16th century, followed by most of those 


of the 17th, is made the source of most 
of the great rivers of Further India, in¬ 
cluding the Brahmaputra, the Ira wadi, 
the Sal wen, and tne Menam. Lake 
Chiamay was the counterpart of the 
African lake of the same period which 
is made the source of all the great rivers 
of Africa, but it is less easy to suggest 
what gave rise to this ide^i of it. The 
actual name seems taken from the 
State of Zimm^ (see JANGOMAY) or 
Chiang-mai. 

c. L544. — “So proceeding onward, he ar¬ 
rived at the Ijjike of Singipam<rr, which 
ordinarily is called Chiaxomay. . . — F. M, 

/*hito, Cogans tr,, j). 271. 

1.5.52. —“Ihe Hike of Chiamai, which 
stands to the northward, 200 leagues in the 
interior, and from which issue six notable 
streams, three of which combining with 
others form tlie groat river which pa.sses 
through the midst of Siam, whilst the other 
three discharge into the Gulf of Bengala.”— 
7Hm>.v, 1. ix. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Olha o rio Mcnao, que se derrama 

Do grande lago, (juc3 Chiamai se chama.” 

X. 125. 

1652.- “ The Ixnintrey of tlieso Brumes 
. . . extendoth Northwards from the noor- 
cst Peguait Kingdomes . . . wjitered with 
many great and remarkable Rivers, issuing 
from the Lake Chiamay, which though 
600 miles from the Sea, ami emptying itself 
continually into so many ('hannels, contains 
400 miles in comi»aHs, and is nevertheless 
full of waters for the one or the other.”— 

P. J/eylm’s Comograph ir, ii. 288. 

CHICANE, CHICANERY, ss. 

These English words, signifying petti¬ 
fogging, captious contention, taking 
every jmsible advantage in a contest, 
have been referred to Spanish rMco, 

‘ little,’ and to Fr. chic, chicquet, ‘a little 
bit,’ as by Mr, Wedgwood in his Diet. 

}f Eng. Etyymlogy. See also quotation 
from Saturday &view below. But there 
can be little doubt that tlie words are 
really traceable to the game of chaugdn, 
or horse-golf. This game is now well 
known in England under the name of 
Polo (q.v.). But the recent introduc¬ 
tion under that name is its second im¬ 
portation inter Western Europe. For 
11 the Middle Ages it came from Persia 
to Byzantium, where it was popular 
under a modification of its Persian 
name (verb playing ground 

T^Kaviartipiov), and from Byzantium 
t passed, as a pedestrian game, to 
Languedoc, where it was called, by 

further modification, chicane (see 
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Ducange, Dissertations sur VHistoire 
de St. Louis, viii., and his Glossarium 
Qraecitatis, 8.v. r^vKavl^eiv ; also Ouseley^s 
Travels, i. 345). The analogy of certain 
^riods of the game of golf suggests 
how the figurative meaning of cJ^caner 
might arise in taking advantage of the 
petty accidents of the surface. And 
this is the strict meaning of chicaner, 
as used by military writers.* | 

Ducange’s idea was that the Greeks 
had borrowed both tdie game and the 
name from France, but this is evi¬ 
dently erroneous. He was not aware 
of the Persian chaugdn. But he ex¬ 
plains well how the tactics of the game 
would have led to the application of 
its name to “ those tortuous ])roceedings 
of pleaders which we old practitioners 
call harres.’' The indication of the 
Persian origin of both the Greek and 
French words is due to V/. Oiiseley 
and to Quatremere. The latter has an 
interesting note, full of his usual wealth 
of Oriental reading, in his translation 
of Makrizi’s Mameluke Sultans, tom. i. 
pt. i. p}). 121 seqq. 

The preceding etymology was put 
forward again in Notes upon Mr. 
Wedgwood^ Dictionary published by 
one of the present writers in Ocean 
Sept. 1872, p. 186. Thes<ame 
etymology has since been given by 
Littre (S.V.), who says : ‘‘ l)l‘s lors, la 
serie des sens est : jeu de mail, jniis 
action de dis])uter la [»artie, et eiifin 
manauivres procA'ssives ” ; [and is ac¬ 
cepted by the N.K.V. with the reserva¬ 
tion that “evidence actually connect¬ 
ing the French with the Greek word 
appears not to be known”]. 

The P. forms of the name are 
chaugdn and chauigdn; but according 
to the Bahdri 'Ajam (a great Persian 
dictionary compiled in India, 1768) the 
primitive form of the word is chuUfdn 
from chul, ‘ bent,’ which (as to the form) 
is corroborated by the Arabic scvwljdn. 
On the other hand, a probable origin 
of chaugdn would be an Indian (Prakrit) 
word, meaning ‘four corners’ [Platts 
gives chaugdna, ‘four-fold’], viz. as a 
name for the polo-ground. The chul^dn 
is possibly a ‘ striving after meaning.’ 
The meanings are according to Viillers 
(1) any stick with a crook ; (2) such a 
stick used as a drumstick ; (3) a 
crook from which a steel ball is sus¬ 
pended, which was one of the royal 
insignia, otherwise called kaukaba [see 
Blommann, Am, vol. i. plate ix. No. 2.]; 


(4) (The golf-stick, and) the game of 
horse-golf. 

The game is how quite extinct in 
Persia and Western Asia, surviving 
only in certain regions adjoiniim India, 
as is specified under Polo. But for 
many centuries it was the game of 
kings and courts over all Mahomme- 
dan Asia. The earliest Mahommedan 
historians represent the game of chau¬ 
gdn as familiar to the Sassanian kings ; 
Ferdusi puts the chaugdn-^iiok^ into 
the hands of Siawush, the father of 
Kai Khusru or Cyrus ; many famous 
kings were devoted tx) the game, 
among whom may be nuiutioned 
Nuruddin the Just, Atabek of Syria 
and the great tuiemy of the Crusaders. 
He was so fond of the game that he 
used (like Akbar in after days) to 
play it by lamp-light, and was severely 
rebuked bv a devout Mussulman for 
being .so devoted to a mere amuse¬ 
ment. Other zealous chaugdn-\Aay^TB 
were the gi'eat Saladin, JaMuadin 
Mankbarni of Khwarizm, and Malik 
Bibars, Marco Polo’s “ Bendocquedar 
Soldan of Babylon,” who was said 
more than once to have played 
chaugdn at Damascus and at Cairo 
within the same week. Many illus¬ 
trious per.sons also are mentioned' in 
Asiatic history as having met their 
death by accidents in the maiddn, as 
the chaugdn-fmld was e.specially called; 
e.g. Kutbiiddin Ibak of Delhi, who 
was killed by such a fall at Lahore 
in (or about) 1207. In Makrizi (I. i. 
121) we read of an Amir at the 
Mameluke Court called Husamuddin 
Lajin ’Aziz! tlie Jukanddr (or Lord 
High Polo-stick). 

ft is not known when the game was 
conveyed to Constantinople, but it 
must have been not later than the 
beginning of the 8th century.* The 
fulle.8t description of the game as 
played there is given by Johannes 
Cinnamus (c. 1190), who does not 
however give the barbarian name : 

“ Tho winter now being over and the gloom 
cleared away, he (the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus) devoted himself to a certain 
sober exerci.so which from the first had been 
the custom of tho Emperors and their sons 
to practise. This is the manner thereof. 
A ]mrty of young men divide into two equal 
bands, and in a flat space which has heen 

* Thn court for ohaugdn is ascribed by Godinas 
(see below) to Theodosius Parvus. This could 
hardly be the son of Arcadius (a.d. 408*460), but 
raUior Theodosius III. (716-718). 
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measured out purposely they oast a leather 
ball in size somewhat like an apple; and 
setting this in the middle as if it were a 
prize to be contended for they rush into the 
contest at full speed, each grasping in his 
right hand a stick of moderate length which 
comes suddenly to a broad rounded end, the 
middle of which is closed by a network of 
dried catgut. Then each party strives who 
shall lirst send the ball beyond the goal 
])lanted conspieiioiisly on the opposite side, 
for whenever the ball is struck by the netted 
sticks through the goal at either side, that 
gives the victory to the other .side. 'I'his is 
the kind of game, evidently a slippery and 
dangerous one. For a player must be con¬ 
tinually throwing himself right b.ack, or 
bonding to one side or th<i other, as he 
turns his horse short, or suddenly dashes 
otf at .speed, with such ^itrokes and twists as 
are needed to follow up the ball. . . . And 
thus as the Emj>oror was ru.shiug round in 
furious fashion in this game, it so liappened 
that the horse which ho rode came violently 
to the ground, lie was prostrate below the 
hor.so, and as ho struggled vainly to extricate 
himself from its incumbent weight his thigh 
and hand were crushed beneath the saddle 
and much injured. . . .” — In Bonn ed. 
pp. 263-264. 

We Hce from this pa.ssage that at 
Byzantiiiin the game, was playckl with 
a. kind of racket., and not with a jiolo- 
stick. 

We liave not heen al)le to find an 
instance of tlie medie^'al Frencli chi- 
aim in tl)is seii.se, nor does Littrc’.s 
Dictionary give any. But Diicange 
states positively that in liis time the 
word in this sense survived in Langue¬ 
doc, and there, could he no ladder 
(‘vidence. From Henschel’s Jhtcaniji' 
also we borrow a quotation wliich 
shows chuca, used for some game of 
hall, in French-Latin, surely a form 
of ctiamjdn or chicane. 

The game of chawjdn.^ tlie hall {(jfi 
or gavi) and the ])laying-ground 
(maidan) afford constant metajdiors in 
Persian literature. 

c. 820.—“If a man dream that he i.s on 
horseback ah)ng with the King himself, </r 
.some great personage, and that he strikes 
the ball homo, or win.s the chukSll {i^roi 
r^VKuyl^ei) he .shall find grace and favour 
thereupon, confoniiable the success of 
hi.s ball and the dexterity of his horse.” 
Again : “ If the King dream that he has won 
in the cliuk&n {&n ^r^vKayl^ey) he shall find 
things prosper with him. ”— The l)re<im Judg¬ 
ment's of AchmH Ibv Seirim, from a MS. 
Greek version quoted by Ducange in Gloss. 
Grdecitatis. 

c. 940. Constantine Porphyrogenitua, 
speaking of the rapids of the Danaprls or 
Dnieper, says : “6 5^ rovro fppayfibs Toaov- 


‘ Tov iffTL arevbs 6<rov rd irXdros rov r^vKaviff- 
rrjplov” (“The defile in this case is a.*? 
narrow as the width of the chukan-gToimd.") 
I — De. Adu. Jrnp., cap. ix. (Bonn ed. iii. 75). 

969.—“Cumque inquisitionis .sedicio non 
modica petit pro Constantino . . . ex ea 
parte (pia Zucanistri iniignitmio })t>rtenditur, 
Constantinu.s crines solutus per (uincellos 
caput expo.suit, snaque ostensione populi 
mox tumultnm sedavit.”— Lituiprandus, in 
PertZy Alon. (Jerm.y iii. 333. 

“ . . . he .selected certain of his medicines 
and drugs, and made a goff-stich (jaukaxi?) 
[Burton, ‘a bat’] with a hollow handle, into 
which ho introduced them ; after which . . . 
he wont again k) the King , . . and directed 
him to repair to the horse-cour.se, and k) play 
with the ball and gof-sticl. . . — Lane’s 

Arabian Nights, i. .S.^-86 ; 'iliurton, i. 43]. 

c. 1030-40. — “Whenever you march . . . 
you mu.st take those jioople with you, and 
you must . . . not alhiw them k> drink wine 
or to ])lay at chaughSLn.” — in 

Kllioty ii. 120. 

1416.—“ Bernardus do (Jastro novo el 
muumlli alii in .studio Tholo.sano studente.s, 
ad ludum lignobolini .sive Chucanim 
ludonuit pro vino ot voloina, ({ui ludus est 
quasi ludus billardi,” &c. — MS. (juoted in 
Henschel's Dual age. 

c. 1420.“The T^vKayKTT-ljpioy was 
founded by Theodrtsius the Less . . , Basilius 
the Macedonian extended and levelled the 
TayicrTr}pioY. ’ — (Lorgius (Jodinus de- 
Aiituf. Constant,, Bonn ed. 81-82, 

1516. — Bar})w;i, speaking of the Mahora- 
raedans of Cambay", says: “Saom tarn 
ligeifos e nmnlio.soa na sela que a cavalo 
jogaom ha choqua, ho ([ual joguo eles tern 
antre j>y nu conta em (pie jios tomos ho das 
carias”-- (Lislx)n ed. 271) : i.e. “They are so 
swift and dexterous in the saddle that they 
play choca on horseback, a game which they 
hold in a.s high e.steern as we do that of the 
cane.« ” (i.c. the jnre/l). 

1560.—“They (the Arabs) are such great 
riders that they }>lay tenni.s on horseback ” 
(yue jogdo a choca a cacallo). — Tenrei.ro, 
Jtinerario, ed. 1762, p. 359. 

c. 1.590. —“Hi.s Muje.sty also plays at 
chaugan in dark nights. . . the balls which 
are used at night are set on fire. . . . For 
the sake of adding sj)londour k) the games 
. . . His Majesty ha.s knobs of gold and 
silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. 
If one of them breaks, any player that gets 
hold of the pieces may keep them.”— Aln-i- 
Akbarly i. 298 ; [ii. 303J. 

1837.—“The game of choughan mentioned 
by Baber is still played everywhere in Tibet; 
it is nothing but ‘ hockey on horseback,’ and 
is excellent fun .”—Vigncy in./. A. S. BengaL 
vi. 774. 

Ill tlio following 1 would say, in 
justice to tile great man whose words 
are (quoted, that chicane is used in the 
quasi-military sense of taking every 
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possible advantage of the ground in 
a contest : 

1761.—“I do suspect that some of the 
groat Ones have had hopes given to them 
that the Dutch may be induced to join 
us in this war against the Spaniards,— 
if such an Event should take place 1 fear 
some sacrifices will be made in the East 
Indies—I pray God my suspicions may bo 
without foundation. 1 think Delays and 
Chicanery is allowable against those who 
take Advantage of the times, our Distresses, 
and situation.” — Unj^nblislied Holograph 
Letter from Lord Clive, in India Office 
Records. Dated Berkeley Square, and in¬ 
dorsed 27th Deer. 1761. 

1881.—“One would at first sight be in¬ 
clined to derive the French ckk from the 
English ‘ cheek ’ ; but it appears that the 
English is itself the derived word, chir being 
an old Romance word signifying finfjfse, or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own 
word chicanery.” — Sat. Rev., Sept. 10, 
p. 326 (Essay on French Hlang). 

CHICK, a. 

a. H.— P. chik; a kind of acreen- 
blind made of finely-s])lit bamlax), 
laced with twine, ami often painled 
on the outer side. It is h\ing or 
framed in doorways or windows, ootli 
in houses and in tents. The thing 
[which is described by Tloe,] may 
possibly have come in with the Mon¬ 
gols, for we find in Kovalefski's Mon¬ 
gol Diet. (2174) Tchih= Natief^ The 
Ain (i. 226) has chigh. CfiicJcs are now 
made in London, as well as imported 
from C'hina and Japan. Chichi are 
described by Clavijo in the tents of 
Timour’s chief wife : 

1404. — “ And this tent had two doors, one 
in front of the other, and the first doors 
were of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on the outside with a texture of rose-coloured 
silk, and finely woven ; and these doors wore 
made in this fashion, in order that when shut 
the air might yet enter, wffiilst those within 
could see tho.se outside, but those outside 
could not see thase who were within.”— 
§ exxvi. 

[1616.—His wives “ whose Curiositye made 
them breake little holes in a grate of reede 
that hung before it to gaze on raee. ”— Sir T. 
Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 321.J 

1673.—“Glass is dear, and scarcely pur- 
chaseable . . . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks 
or latises.”— Fryer, 92. 

The pron. cheek is still not uncommon 
among English people :—“The Coach where 
the Women were was covered with cheeks, 
a sort of hanging Curtain, made with Bents 
variously coloured with Lacker, and Chec- 
quered with Packthred so artificially that 
N 


you see all without, and yourself within 
unperceived.”— Fryer, 83. 

1810.-“ Cheeks or Screens to keep jmt 
the glare.”— Williamson, V. M. ii. 43. 

1825.— “The check tf the tent prevents 
effectually any person from seeing what 
passe.s within. . . ~ Heher (ed. 1844), 

i. 192. 

b. Short for chirJceenj a sum of four 
rupees. Tliis is the Venetian zerchimt, 
eaxhino, or aequin, a gold c,oin long 
current on the shores of India, and 
which still frcjquently turns up in 
treasure-trove, and in hoards. In the 
early p>art, of the 15th century Nicolo 
I Conti mentions that in some parts of 
I India, Venetian ducats, i.t. .sequins, 

I were current (p. 30). And recently, 
lu fa<-,t ill our nwu day, chick was a 
term in freipieiit Anglo-Indian use, e.g. 
“ 111 bet. you a chick.” 

The word zecchian is from the Zccca, 
or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
Arabic origin, from dkka, ‘a coining 
die.’ Tlie double liistory of this word 
is curious. We have ju.st seen bow 
in one form, and by what circuitous 
secular journey, througli Egypt, 
Venice, India, it has gained a yuaee 
in the Anglo-Indian Vocabulary. By 
a directer route it lias also found a 
distinct jdace in tlie same repository 
under the form Sicca (q.v.), ana m this 
sliayie it vStill retains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Office. It i.s 
remarkable how first the spread of 
Saracenic power and civili.siition, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
coinage, and lastly the spread of 
English commerce and power, should 
thus have hrouglit together two words 
identical in origin, after so widely 
divergent a career. 

The secyuin is sometimes called in 
the South sJumdreash, because the 
Doge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Slumdr^ or toddy-drawer cIimV>ing the 
palm-tree ! [See Burndl., Linsmoten., 
i. 243.] (See also VENETIAN.) 

We apprehend that the gambling 
phrases -stakes’ and ^chickeii- 

nazard ’ originate in the same word. 

1583.—“Chickinos which be pieces of 
Golde woorth seuen shillings a piece ster¬ 
ling.”— Caesar Frederici, in llalcL ii. 343. 

1608. —“When I was there (at Venice) a 
ebiquiney was worth eleven livers and 
twelve sols.”— Coryat's ('Irndities, ii. 68. 

1609. —“Three or four thousand cheqilins 
were as pretty a proportion to live quietly 
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on, and so give over,”—7Ww7c.s, P. of Tyre^ 

iv. 

1612.-'‘The Grand Sigriiors Gvistoinc of 
this Fort Mtjha is w<jrth yearly unto liini 
1500 chicquenes.”- ^Vrr/ v, in /OorAa.v, i. 348. 

[1616. -- “Shoe tooke chickenes and 
royall.s f(»r her good.s.”—/SVr T. /for, Hak. 
.S(H\ i. 22M.1 

1623..— ‘‘Shall not be worth a chequin, if 
it were knock’d at an outcry.”— lira k in. «(’ 
Pfef., TLc Afaid in tlm 7/i//, v. 2. 

1680. — “Four Thousand Checkins he 
privately tied to tin* hooks of an Anchor 
cinder \Vater.”— Oidrujtfm, '118. 

1711.- “lie (the Broker) will cliarge 32 
pn Chequeen wliim they are not 
worth 31A in the lla,/.ar.’'— l.urliur, 227- 

1727-- “Wiien iny Far^^e landed him, be 
gave llu‘ Gockswain live Zequeens, and 
loaded her back v ij,h Poultry and Fruit.”— 
A. Hamilton, i. 301 ; ed. 1714, i. 303. 

1767.—“Received . . , 

“Chequins 5 at 5. Arcot Rs. 25 0 0” 

Lutd (diof’s ArroK'ttf of his( Voywjrto hulUi, 
in Ltonj, 197. 

1866.- 

“ Whenever ina>ter spends a chick, 

1 kee)t back tu(» ru})ec.s. Sir.” 

TrfVfluao, TftA> Damk Bungalow. 

1875.— “ "t’an t do n.u<'h harm by lo.sing 
twenty chicks,' ohsi'rvcd the GoioticI in 
Anglo-Indian a,ry^^t."— TK^ Idlminui, ch. x. 

CHICKEN, s. ICnibroidery ; 
Chickenwalla, au iiijict-fint dealer in 
eiiibn>idt:refl liainlkerc.li)el.s, )>ettle-oats, 
and siudi like. F. (hUcln or chikln., 

‘ arl needlework.’ [At. Lneknow', the 
<‘hief centre of tlie inaiuifactiire, this 
eiubroidery was formerly done in silk ; 
the. term is now ajijilied to hand¬ 
worked flowered muslin. (See Hoey., 
Monograph, 88, Fn.sa/A ^7, 69.)] 

CHICKORE, s. Tile. red-h‘gged jiart- 
ridge, or if,s close congener Caemhift 
('huhor, Gray. It is e.ommon in the 
Western Himalaya, in the N. Piinjal), 
and in Afghanistan, The francoHn of 
Moorcroft s Travels is really the rhickora. 
The name ajipears to lie Skt. chaJeora, 
and this disposes of the derivation 
formerly suggested hy one. of tlie 
pres(‘nt writers, as fr(iin the Mongol 
Uokhor, ‘dappled or pied’ (a word, 
moreover, which the late Prof. 
Schiefner informed us is only applied j 
to horses). The name is sometimes ' 
apjdied to other liirds. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Gunningliam, it is applied in 
Ladak to the Snow-cock {Tetraogallus 


Himaldyfn.nHy Gray), and he appears to 
give cM-kor as im;aning ‘ white-hird ’ in 
Tibetan. Jerdon gives ‘snow chnkor’ 
and ‘ strath-c// ,7/mr ’ as sportsmen’s 
names for this line bird. And in 
Bengal Projier the. name is ajiplied, 
hy local English sportsmen, to the 
large handsome jiartridgci (Ortygornis 
galaris., Team) of Eastern .Bengal, called 
in H. kniyali or ban-tUar (‘ forest 
])artridge’). Sec' Jmlon, ed. 1877, ii. 
575. Also Hip h'irds desca-ilted in the 
e.'^t.ract from Mr. Al)hi»tt ])e.low do not. 
ap]»car to liave been rarrabls (wliiidi he 
sjieaks of in Hie same journal as ‘red- 
legged jiartridge’). And the use of 
the word hy Persians (a]>pareuHy) is 
notable ; it does not a})]>e,ar in Persian 
dictionaries. Tlna-e is probably some 
misUike. The birds s])oktai of may 
have ])ee.ii the Large Sand-grouse 
{Pteroclc!^ arenar/vs, Pa).), wliich in 
both Persia and Afghanistan is calh'd 
hy names meaning ‘ B]ack-])n*ast.’ 

The helu'f that tlie chickore eats fii'e, 
mentioned in the. quotation below, is 
probably from some verbal misconcep¬ 
tion (quasi (liinh-khdr ?). [I'his is liardiy 
pro)able as the idea that thi' ])artridge 
drinks the moonheams is as old as the 
Brahma Vaivarta Puraiia ; “ 0 Lord, 
I drink in wuth the jiartridges of inv 
eyes thy face full of nei-tar, which re¬ 
sembles the full mooli of autumn.” 
Also see Kafka S<irit Sdgara, t r. by Mr. 
Tawuiey (ii. 243), wdio has kindly given 
the ahov(‘ reference.s.J Jtirdon sUites 
that tht‘. Afghans call the l)ird the 
‘ Fire-eater.’ 

c. 1190.—. . y)lanlain8 and fruits, Koils, 
Chakors, peac<)ck.s, Sarasos, boautiful t(j t) 0 - 
hold.” — The Prifhirdja liOxan of (%ind. 
Parddl, in Jnd. Ant. i. 273. 

Tn the following jiassage the word 
cator is sup]>osed by the editor to he a 
chu’ical error for gacor or ckar.or. 

1298.—“The Emperor has had several 
little house.s erected in which he keeps in 
mew a huge number of cators, which are 
what we call the Great Fan,ridge .”—Marco 
Polo (2nd ed.), i. 287. 

1520.—“Haidar Alemdk,r had been sent 
by me to the Kafens. He met me below the 
Fafl.s of BMIj, accompanied by .some of their 
chiefs, who brought with them a few skins of 
wine. While coming down the Fass, he saw 
prodigioms numbers of Chikfirs.”— Baber, 
282. 

1814.—. . yiartridge.s, quails, and a 
bird which is called Cupk by the Fersians 
and Afghauria, and the hill Chikore by the 
Indians, and which I understand is known 
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in Europe by the name of the Greek Part¬ 
ridge."— Elphimtoiie's (lavhooly ed. 1839, 
i. 192; (“the mme bird which is willed 
Chicore by the natives and fire-eater by 
the English in Bengal.’’—//>/Vi!, ii. 95]. 

c. 1815.—“One day in the fort ho found 
a hill-partridge enclosed in a wicker basket. 

. . . This bircY is called the chuckoor, and is 
said to eat fire.’’—iV/r."/. SkerWinxi, Attiohiog., 
440. 

1850.—“A flight of birds attracted my 
attention ; J imagine them to be a species of 
bustard or grouse—black beneath and with 
much white about the Mung.s -they were 
beyond our re/w^h ; th(* people called them 
Chukore.’’— A. Aihott, during a 

Jounu'u in /^ersia, in ./. R. (Run. 

XXV. 4i. 

CHILAW, Ti.p. A })lacc on the west 
I'.oast of (Icyloii, an old scat of the 
]>carl-fis]icrv. d1ic naiii(‘ is a (‘ornip- j 
lion of the Tam. sdUthham^ ‘tlicj 
iliving’ ; in Singhalese it. is liaktvdita. | 
'The name was commonly applied by j 
tJn‘ Portuguese t.o the wliol<‘ a.ggrcg;i- 
tion of shoals (Haixos de Cllilao) in 
tin* (irulf of Mana/ir, between (Wlon 
and the coast, ol Madura and d’lnm*- 
velly. 

1543.— “Shoals of Chilao.’’ See'piotation 

under BEADALA. 

1610.--“ 1.1/1 pcs(juena de Chilao . . . por 
hazerse antigmimento in nn jaicrto del mis 
mo nombre cn la isla dc Scylan . . . llamado 
asi por ista causa ; p(jr(]uc chilao, cn lengiia 
Chengala, . . . /piiere dezir - 

Teixeira, Pt, ii. 29. 

CHILLUM, s. H. rhilam; “the 
]>art of the huHxt (see HOCKA) wlii<‘li 
contains the tobaca-o and cliaivoal balls, 
whence it is sometimes loosely used for 
the i)ipe itself, or the act of smoking 
it” (iVilson). It is also aj/plied to the 
replenishment of the howl, in the vScime 
way as a man asks for “another glass.” 
Tlie tobacco, as used l/y tlie ma.s.ses in 
the hubhle-huhlthi, is cut small and 
kneaded into a pulp with goor, 
molavsses, and a little water. Hence 
actual contact with glowdng charcoal 
is needed to keep it alight. 

1781.—“Dressing a hubble-bubble, {ler 
week at 3 chilluma a day. 

fim 0, duhs 3, msh 0." 

— Pri^in Experiences in Captiritg of Hon. 
J. Lindsay, in Lives of Lindsays, iii. 

1811.—“They have not the .same scruples 
for the Chillum as for the rest of the Hooka, 
and it is often lent . . . whereas the very 
proposition for the H(X)ka gives rise fre- 
quently to the most ridiculous quarrels.”— 
Solvym, iii. 


1828. —“Every .sound was hushed but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my hooi-ah, which had just l>een 
furnished with another chillum.” —The Kuz- 
zilbash, i. 2. 

1829, --‘“rugging away at your hcxikah, 
find no smoke ; a tliicf having purloined 
your silver chelam and surpoose.” —John 
idJiip'p, ii. 1.59. 

1848. “do.s however . . . could not think 
of moving till )us baggage was cleared, or 
of travelling until he could di> se with his 
chillum.” - Vdrnfij Fair, ii. ch. xxiii. 

CHILLUMBRUM, n.j*. A town 
in S. Arcot, which is the site of a 
famous temjile of Siva, pro}>erly Hhi- 
dainhimnu. Etym. oh.scure. [(larstin 
(Man. S. Arcot, 4fK)) giv(‘s the panic as 
Clicdanibrani, or more correctly (thitt- 
a)td>al(nn, ‘the atmosjdiere of wi.sdom,’] 

1755.--“ Schcringham (Soritigam), Scha- 
lembron, ct Gengy ns’oftroient egaleruent 
lii retraile apr^s la<juelle je Ht»uj>irois.”— 
da Pn'ron, Zendav. Disc. PrcUm. 

xxviu. 

CHILLUMCHEE, s. H. cUlamchl, 

al.so .fifehl, and silpchl, of whicli cJiilarn- 
chi is probably a eorru]»tion. A basin 
of brass (as in Bengal), or tinned co])])er 
(as msually in the West ami South) 
tor washing liands. 'I'lie f(»rm of tlie 
woiyI seems Turkish, hut eannot 
trace it. 

1715. - “ \V(' prepared for our first jwesent, 
viz., lOOO gold mohurs . . the unicorn’s 
horn . . . the astoa (') and chelumgie of 
Manilla work. . . In WhAer. ii. 246. 

1833.— “Our su])per was a pet law . . . 
when it was removed a chillumchee and 
goblet of warm water was handed round, 
;iud each washed his hands atid luouth.”— 
P. (Lo’doii, Frayud'nf <f (he Journal of a 
Tour, &c. 

1851.—‘‘When a chillumchee of water ,sa?w 
soap was provided, ‘Have yv)U iu‘ soap!” 
Sir V. Napier asked— - Sfwwson, Indian 

Command, oj l^ir ( \ Napor. 

1857.~“1 went ahjuc to the Fort Adju¬ 
tant, to report my arrival, and imiuire to 
what, regiment of tlu‘ lieugal army I v/as 
likely to be posted. 

“ Army' regiment ! ’ was the rejily. 
‘ There is rto Bengal Army ; it is all in 
revolt. . . . Provide yourself with a camp- 
bedstead, and a chillumchee, and wait for 
orders.’ 

“ 1 saluted and loft the presence of my 
.superior othcer, deeply pondering as to the 
2 >ossihle nature and (jualities of a chillum- 
choe, but not venturing U) enquire further,” 
-Lt.-Col. Leudii, A Fly on tha Wheel, p. 3. 

There is an Anglo-Indian tradition, 
which we would not vouch for, that 
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one of the orators on the great Hast¬ 
ings trial depicted the oppressor on 
some occasion, as “grasping his chil- 
Imn in one hand and his chlHumcliee 
in the other.” 

The latter word is used chiefly by 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency and their servants. In Bombay 
the article has another name. And it 
is told of a gallant veteran of the 
old Bengal Artillery, who was full of 
“Presidential” prejudices, that on 
hearing the Bombay army commended 
by a l>rother f)fficer, he broke out in just 
wrath : “The Bombay Army ! Don’t 
talk to me of the Bombay Army ! They 

call a chilluincliee a gindy ! -the 

Beasts ! ” 

CHILLY, s. The popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the pod of red pepper 
{Capsicum fruticosum and C. aunuwii., 
Nat. Ord. Solanaceae). There can be 
little doubt that the name, as stated 
by Bontius in the (piotation, was taken 
from Chili in S. America, whence tlie 
plant was carried to the Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago, and thence to India, 

[1604.—“ Indian pe})per. ... In the 
language of Cusco, it is called Vchu, and 
in that of Mexico, chili.” — Gmnstmi, tr. 
if Acosta, H. W. Indies, 1. Bk. iv. 239 {Stanf. 
IHcl.)] 

1631.—. . eos addere fructuin Ricini 
Americani, quod lada Chili Malaii vocant, 
(piasi dicas Piper o Chile, BrasiJiae conter- 
mina regione,’— Jac. Bontii, Dial. V. p. 10. 

Again (lib. vi. cap. 40, p. 131) Bon¬ 
tius calls it ^piper Chilensis,^ and also 
‘ Kicinus Braziliensis.’ But his com¬ 
mentator, Piso, observes that Ricinus 
is quite improper ; “ vera Piperis sive 
C^apsici Braziliensis species apparet.” 
Bontius says it was a common custom 
of natives, and even of certain Dutch¬ 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con¬ 
tinually chewed, but he found it in¬ 
tolerable. 

1848.—“ ‘ Try a chili with it, Miss 
Sharp,’ said Joseph, really interested. 
‘A chili?’ .said Rebecca, ga.spmg. ‘Oh 
yes !’...* How fresh and green they 
look,’ she said, and put one into her mouth. 
It was hotter than the curry ; flesh and 
blood could bear it no longer.”— Vanity 
Fair, ch. iii. 

CHIMNEY-GLASS, s. Gardener’s 
name, on the Bombay side of India, for 
the flower and plant Allamanda cathar- 
tica (Sir G. Birawood). 


CHINA, n.p. The Europe.an know¬ 
ledge of this name in the forms Thinae 
and Sinae goes back nearly to the 
Christian era. The famous mention 
of the Sinim by the prophet Isaiah 
would carry us much further back, ljut 
we fear the possibility of that referring 
to the Chinese must be abandoned, as 
must be likewise, perhaps, the similar 
application of the name Chinas in 
ancient Sanskrit works. The most 
probable origin of the name—which 
IS essentially a name applied l)y 
foreigners to the country—as yet sug- 

f ested, is that put forward by Baron 
\ von Richthofen, that it comes from 
Jih-7M?i, an old name of Tongking, 
seeing that in Jih-iian lay the only })ort 
which was open for foreign trade with 
China at the beginning of our era, and 
that that province was then included 
administratively, within the limits of 
China Proper (see Richthofen, China, i. 
504-510; the same author’s papers in 
the Trans, of the Berlin Geotj. Soc. for 
1876 ; and a paper by one of the present 
writers in/Voc. R. Geog. Soc., November 
1882.) 

Another theory has been suggested 
by our friend M. Terrien de la Couperie 
in an elaborate note, of which we can 
but stiite the general gist. Whilst 
he ([uite accepts the suggestion that 
Kiao-chi or Tongking, anciently called 
Kiao-ti, was the Kattigara of Ptolemy’s 
authority, he denies that Jih-7ian can 
have been the origin of Sinae. Tliis 
he does on two chief grounds : (1) 
That Jih-nan was not Kiao-chi, but a 
province a good deal further south, 
corresponding to the modern province 
of An (Nghd Ayte, in the map of M. 
Dutreuil de Rhins, the capital of 
which is about 2“ 17’ in lat. S. of 
Hanoi). This is distinctly stated in 
the Official Geogi’aphy of Annam. An 
wa.s one of the twelve provinces of 
Cochin China proper till 1820-41, when, 
with two others, it was transferred 
to Tongking. Also, in the Chinese 
Historical Atlas, Jih-nan lies in Chen- 
Ching, i.e. Cochin-China. (2) That 
the ancient pronunciation of Jih-nan, 
as indicated T)y the Chinese authorities 
of the Han period, was Nit-nam. It 
is siJll pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
(the most archaic of the Chinese 
dialects) Nhut-nam, and in Cantonese 
Yat ruim. M. Terrien further points 
out that the export of Chinese goods, 
and the traffic with the south and 
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west, was for several centuries b.c. 
monopolised by the State of Tsen 
(now pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
Chen^ and in Mandarin Tien\ which 
corresponded to the centre and west of 
modern Yun-nan. The She-ki of Sze- 
ma Tsien (b.c. 91), and the Annals 
of the Han Dynasty afford inter¬ 
esting information on this sul)ject. 
When the Emperor Wu-ti, in con¬ 
sequence of Chang-Kieii’s information 
brought back from Bactria, sent envoys 
to find the route followed by the 
traders of Shuh {i.fi. Sze-chucn) to 
India, these envoys were detained by 
Taiig-Kiang, King of Tsen, who ob¬ 
jected to tneir exploring trade-routes 
through his territory, saying haughtily ; 

“ Has the Han a greater dominion than 
ours ? ” 

M, Terricn conceives that as the 
only communication of this Tsen State 
w'ith the Sea would be by the Song-Koi 
R., the emporium of sea-trade with that 
State would be at its mouth, viz. at Kiao- 
ti or Kattigara. Thus, he considers, the 
name of Tsen, this poAverful and arro¬ 
gant State, tlie monopoliser of trade- 
routes, is in all probability that which 
s])read far and wide the name of Ghln^ 
Sin, Sirme, Thinae, and preserved its 
predominance in the mouths of 
foreigners, even w’hen, as in the 2nd 
century of our era, the great Empire 
of the Han has extended over the Delta 
of the Song-Koi. 

This theory needs more consideration 
than we can now give it. But it will 
doubtle.ss have discussion elsewhere, 
and it does not disturb Richthofen’s 
identification of Kattigara. 

[Prof. Giles regards the suggestions 
of Richthofen and T. de la Coui>erie 
as mere guesses. From a recent re¬ 
consideration of the subject he has 
come to the conclusion that the name 
may possibly be derived from the 
name of a ‘dynasty, Ch’in or Tf^in, 
Avhich flouri.shed B.c. 255-207, and be¬ 
came widely known in India, Persia, 
and other Asiatic countries, the final 
a being added by the Portuguese.] 

c. A.D. 80-89.—“Behind this country 
{Chri/se) the sea come.s to a termination 
somewhere in Thin, and in the interior of 
that country, quite to the north, there is 
a very great city called Thinae, from which 
raw vsilk and silk thread and silk stuffs are 
brought overland through Bactria to Bary- 
gEtza, as they are on the other hand by the 
Ganges River to Limyrice. It is not easy, 
however, to get to this Thin, and few and 


far between are those who come from it. ...” 
—Pfriplus Maris EryOiraei; see Muller, Geog. 
Gr. Alin. i. 303. 

c. 150—“The inhabited part of oar earth 
is bounded on the east by the Unknown 
Ijund which lies along the region occupied 
by the easternmost race.s of A.sia Minor, the 
Sinae and the natives of Serioe. . . 
Claudius Ttulemy, Bk. vii. ch. 5. 

c. r>4r).— “The country of silk, I may men¬ 
tion, is the ronuAest of all the Indies, lying 
towards the left when yon enter the Indian 
8 ca, but a vast distance further off than the 
Persian Gulf or that island which the Indians 
call Selediba, and the Greeks 'laprobane. 
Tzinitza (elsewhere Tzinista) is the name 
of the Country, and the Ocean compa-sses it 
round to the left, just as the same Ocean 
oompasHOS Barhari [i.e. the Somali Country) 
round to the right. Arul the Incban philo¬ 
sophers called Brachmans tell you that if you 
w^ere to stretch a straight cord frcmi T 2 <illitza 
through Persia to the Roman territory, you 
would just divide the world in halve.s.”— 
Cema.v, Topog. Christ., Bk. II. 

c. 641.—“Jn 641 the King of Magadha 
(Behar, &e.) sent an ambassador with a let¬ 
ter U> the Cliinesc Court. The em)>eror . . . 
in return directed one of his officers to go to 
the King . . . and to invite his sulmiission. 
The King Shiloyto (Siladitya) was all aston¬ 
ishment. ‘ Since time immemorial,' he a.skoa 
his officer, ‘did over an ambassadt^r come 
from Afohockinkin V ... d’he ('hiiuise author 
remarks that in the tongue of the barbarians 
the Middle Kingdom is called MuhoCdrJltan 
(Mahii-Chlna-sthana).”—From Cathay, &c., 
Ixviii, 

781.—“Adam Priest and Bishop and Pope 
of Tzinesthan. . . . The preachings of our 
Fathers b) the King of Tzinia.”— 
of the Imcriptian aj Singanju. 

nth Century. -The “King of China'’ 
{^loMkKttimuhiui) appears in the list of 
provinces and monarchies in the groat in¬ 
scription of the Tanjore Pagoda. 

1128.— “China and il/tt/<acldna appear in a 
list of places producing silk and (Aher cloths, 
in the Ahhilasftitdrthachinidinani of the 
Chalukya King.”— SomesiKn'odirn {MS.)* Bk. 

III. ch. 6. 

1298.—“ Ytrti must know the Soa in which 
lie the Islands of those parts is called the 
Sea of Chin. . . . Fur, in the language ni 
those Isles, when they say Chin, tis Manzi 
they mean.”—A /coto Polo, Bk. III. ch. iv. 


f It may be well to append here the ^\®eirs 


handwriting (Y): 
Pohalapura. 

China valli. 

Avantikshetra (Ujjain). 
Nfi,gapat'tAaa {Negafatam 0 
Pandyade.4a (Meuiura). 
All'ikfikara. 

8imljaladvii)a {Ceylon). 
GopAkasth&nSi ?). 
Ouianasthana. 

Th'finaka {ThanaT) 


Anitavata {AnhUvdd). 
Sunapura. 

Miilasthaua {Midtan). 
Tottide.^. 
Paiiehapattana 
China. 

Mahachina. 
Kaluigadete {Tehign 
Country). 

VaftgadeSa {Bengal). 
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c. 1300.—“Large ships, called in the 
language of Chin ‘ jnnks, * bring various sorts 
of choice merchandize and cloths. . . — 

Raalvulialdin, in Elliot, i. 69. 

ir>16.— “. . . there is the Kingdom of 
China, which they say is a very extensive 
dominion, both along the coast of the .sea, 
and in the interior. . . liarhosa^ 20-1. 

1563.—“7^. Then Ruelius and Mathioliis 
of Siena say that the ])ost camphor is fruin 
China, and that the best of all (-amphors 
is that purified by a certain barbarian King 
whom they call Kitig (of) China. 

“0. Then you may toll Uuclius and 
Mathioliis of Siena that though they are 
so well acipiainted with (Ireek and lijitin, 
there’s no need to make .such a show of it 
as to call every body ‘barbarians’ who is 
not of their own race, and that besides this 
they are quite wrong in the fact . . . that 
the King of t-hina does not oeeu])y himself 
with making camphor, and is in fact one 
of the greatest Kings known in the world.” 
--(rarria Ih O/Ve, f. 156. 

c. 1590.—“Near tet this is I^ogu, which 
former writers called Cheen, .accounting 
this to be th(} capital city.”—J oil. 

1800, ii. i ; [tr. JurMt, ii. 119). (Site 

MACHEEN.) 

CHINA, a. In the aeii.se of yiorce- 
lain this word ((Jhrnl^ Ikc.) is userl in 
Asiatic languages as wcdl as in English. 
In English it does not occur Jii Minslnov 
(2nd ed. 1627), thougli it does in some 
earlier jiuhlications. [The earliest 
(juotation in N.M.lK is from 
Fwfo,, 1653.] d'lie j)hrase CJinia-ihslicx 
as occurring in Drake and in Shaks- 
pere, shows how the word took the 
sense of porcelain in our own and other 
languages. The jihrasi* Cln'7ia<{i\Iies as 
first used was analogous to Turkuij- 
car'pets. But in the latter we have 
never lost the geograjihical sense of 
the adjective. In tlie word Dm/?/o?.sc.s’, 
again, the ])hrase wv'^^s no doubt origin¬ 
ally" pierrex inrquoims^ or the like, and 
here, as in china dishex, the s])ecific has 
superseded the generic sense. The use 
of arah in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to china. The w ord is used 
in the sense of a chi/na <iish in Lands 
Arabian Nights, iii. 492 ; [Burton, I. 
375]. 

851.— “Ihere is in (diiiia a very hue clay 
with which they make vasc.s tran.spareiit 
like bottles ; water can be seen in.side of 
thorn. These vase.s are made of clay.”-- 
Jin/Miul, Relation.^, i. 31, 

c. 1350.- “ China-ware { al-fakhlhar al- 
Slnly) is not made except in the citio.s of 
Zaitun and of Sin Kalan. . . ."—Ihn Ikitvta, 
iv. 256. 


c. 1530.—“1 was passing one day along 
a street in T)ama.scus, when T saw a slave- 
boy let fall from his hands a great (Tina 
di.sh [suhfat wiyi al-lmihkhdr ft/-Sillly) which 
they erdi in th;if country .mhn. It broke, 
arifl a crowd g.athered round the little Mame¬ 
luke.” - Jl)ti /iatiifa, i. 238. 

<■. 1.567.— “be mercantie ch’andauano 
ogn’ anno da ttoa a Bezeneger erano molti 
caualli Arabi . . . e anche di China, 

zjifaran, o scarlatti .’’—Cemre d(' Federicb, in 
Ravunoo, iii. 389. 

1579.—“. . . wo met with one ship more 
loaden with linnon, China silko, and China 
dishes. . . Jhakr, World knronifxjusatd, 
in ITak. Sot;. 112. 

c. 1,580.- “Usum vasonim aureorum et 
argentoorum Aegyqitii rejeeerunt, ubi nmr- 
rhma vasa adinvenere ; quae ex India affer- 
untur, et ex ea regione quam Sini vocant, 
ubi eonfieiuntur ex viiriis lapidibus, prae- 
ei]>uetjue ex jas])ide.”— Eros/). Al/)i>iii.s, Pt. 
1. p. 55. 

c. 1.590.— “The gold and silver dishes 
are tied up in red cloths, and tht)se in 
(’opper and China {rli)»l) in white ones.”— 
A hi, i. .58. 

c. 1603.— “. , . as it were in a fruit-dish, 
a tiish of some thret;ponce, your honours 
hav(‘seen such di.shes ; they are not China 
dishes, but very gooil dishes.”—d/(“(Csvov /ur 
jMra.sarf\ ii. 1. 

1608-9. --“A faire China ilish (which cost 
ninetie Kupias, or forty-five Reals of eight) 
was brokiui.”— HairhuiK, in Ev/rhas, i. 220. 

1609. - “He has a lodging in the Strand 
i for the puri>ose, or to watch when ladies 
are gont; to the China-house, or the Ex¬ 
change, that he may nu'ct them by eluinee 
aiul give them }»reseiits. ...” 

“Ay, sir; his wift' vas the rich China¬ 
woman, that the courtiers visited so often.” 
-Urn ./onsoii, Eiln)/ Wo)i/(n(, i. 1. 

161,5.— 

“ . . . Oil hmi I now my Wishes, 

Sure you should learn to make their China 
Dishes.” 

Doggrel ]irefixed to Eonca'.s Erirdilif-.s, 

c. 1690.—Kuenqifer in lus ac'c.ount of the 
Persian Oourt mentions that the de*paTtment 
where porcelain’and plate dishes, &c., were 
kept and cleaned was called Chin-kh&na, 
‘the (Tiina-closet’ ; and those si;rvants who 
carried in the dishes were called Chinlkash. 
- A morn. Ejcot., p. 125. 

1711. — “ Fursolaine, or China-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that, good Instructions 
are as necessary for Package as Purchase.’* 
~ LiX-L iter, 126. 

1747.— “The Art of t\jokery made Plain 
and Ea.sy ; which far Exceeds any Thing 
of the Kind yet Published. By a Bady. 
lyjndon. Printed for the Author, and Sold 
bv Mr.y. Asburn a China Shop Woman, 
(hrner of Fleet Ditch, MDCCXLVII.” 
This the title of the original edition of 
Mrs. (Bass’s Cookery, as given by G. A, 
Sala, in Illd, News, May 12, 1883. 
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1876.—“Schuyler mentions that the l>e.st 
native earthenware in Turkistan is called 
Chinl, and bcjirs a clumsy imitation of a 
t'hinose mark’’—(see Turhistan, i. 187.) 

For the following interesting note on 
tiie Arabic use we are indebtt^d to 
Professor iiobertson Smith !— 

Siniya is sp«ikon of thus in the Latiiifo’l 
nia’firif of al-Th’alibi, ed. De Jtmg, Ley<leii, 
lSt)7, a, hook written in A.D. 990. “Th<> 

Arabs were wont to call all elegant vessels j 
and the like Siniya {i.<\ Phine.so), whab'ver 
they really were, because of the specialty j 
of the (Chinese in objecl/^ of vert.u ; aiul this 
usage remains in the common word satrOnd 
(pi. of to the [)r(‘si'nt. day.” 

in the Tajdnlo'l-OiiKivt of Tbn Masko- 
waih (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. 1.^7), it is sai<l that 
at the wedding of Mamun with Buran “her ' 
grandmother strewed over her BKk) jiearls I 
from a Siniya of gold.” In Fgypt the ! 
familiar round lirass trays used to dine off, 
are now called {.In'n/a (vulgo .yualyui, [the 
slnl. .yiil of N. India] and so is a Furoj)eai. J 
saucer. i 

The expression sluludt <tl h%u. “ A (.tlmicse 
.swiyc,,” is quoted again by' J>e tioeje from | 
a }M)em of Ahul-shibl Agani, xiii, 27. [See ' 
SNEAKER. I 

[CHINA BEER, s, Some kiini of 
liijnor n.siul in China, ])cil!a}),s a variety 
of mk^. 

[Unf).—“I carid a jarr of China Beare.” 
—Cocl's'fi Bianj, i. H4.| 

. BUCKEER, ii.B. 

t)u‘(hief Uelta-moiitbs of the Trawadi 
is so called in inanue cdiarts. We have 
not- liecn able to ascertain the origin of 
the name, furtlier than that Prof. 
F’orcliljammer, in his Notes on the Early 
Hist, and Ceoy. of Br. Burma (p. 16), 
states that, the country between Ran¬ 
goon and Bassein, i.e. on the west of 
the Rangoon Kiver, bore the name of 
Bokhara, of which lluekeer is a corrii])- 
tion. Tliis does not explain tlie China, 

CHINA ROOT, s. A (nice famous 
drug, known as Radix Chinae and 
Tnher (Idnae, being the tuber of 
various syu'cies of Smilax (N. (.). Brrii- 
laceAU\ tin* same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs). It was siiid to have been 
used with good effect on (diaries V. 
when suffering from gout,, and acipiired 
a great ri'pute. It was also much used 
in the same way as sars<iparilla. It is 
now quite obsolete in England, hut is 
still held ill esteem in the native 
pharinacopndas of China and India. 


1563.—“yf. I wish tu take to Portugal 
some of the Root or Wood of China, sirue 
it is not a contraband drug. , . . 

“0. This wood or root grows in China, 
an immen.se country, p^'c.surncd. to be on 
the confines of Mu.scovy . . . and })i*' ause 
in all those regions, doth in China and in 
•lafian, there exists lh(; ftior/xt ncynt/aann, 
tin; merciful <b>d both willed to givcihern 
this root for remedy and with it the good 
phy.''iciaus tliere know the treatment,” 

- f. 177 

1590. “Sirear Sillud i^- vctv moon- 
bdnous. . . . China-Root ('/a,/ r/tm)) !s 

prodm-ed here in frri ti pl'cnty, v.hirt. was 
i)ut lately disco\a;red l>y sonif) Turks.” - 
Ayeeri aBk, by (> hule'i n , n. 10 , [cd. ./(tn*n, 
ii.‘ 12T. 

IhO'i. -- -‘'riic roote of China i - cornruorjlo 
vsed among tb/* Fg V'j'I a:! 0 ' . . ^f>'.,ciai' v 

lor a ’•<*n^umpti<<n, for ihc wlacb tluy eit!i 
t he roote 1 'Inna in broth - d a hf nm oi n ado , 
wVieielty they bf'e,.rne v-holo ai il I dn of 
fac< '-hr. hui mid n iis. in ! ''>Si iioft h . I'dl, 
[Hale. See. ii 1)21. 

e. ]fi!0 - -“(Cuii'*’ h la \'('»C'ic. . , . li.s l.v 

(.qmnssent, san - simra'-e. d i boiK (I’Eschme 
. . I',...lid di- Lo">i . ii. d ,ed. 16/9), 

[flak. Soe d . a!s(/ -o i ]92], 

p.. IG'.i'k “ t’/u oarc-a.n.' r'di'niek; wiih 
rmisK, China-wood ['-“ir <0 C//oej ’ - 

licri'irr, ed (''nat p. 425 , 

; CHINAPATAM, tt p. A name. 

j somellines giv’cii by tbu* natitcs tn 
i Madras. Tim n.aum is now written 
i Shetrua')-l>h.nnHX-]>i‘atanan}fViU'ii.. in I'el. 

! (Viennapattanantu., ami the following is 
i tlie origin ol that name acciirding to 
I t,he .statement given in W. Hamilton’s 
Himinstan. 

On “this part of the Coast rd CViromaiidol 
. . . the English . . . yio.ssessed no fixed 
estafilishment until a.d. 1639, in which year, 
on the bst. of March, a grant was received 
from the descendants of the Hindoo dynasty 
of Bijanagiir, then reigning at, Chander- 
gherry, for the erection of a fort. This 
docuuKud, from Sree Rung Raved expressly 
enjoins, that the town iiml fort to be erected 
at Madras shall b»' called after his owai 
name, Srre Hnnya Rayupatujn , but the local 
governor or Maik, Damerla Veneatadri, who 
first invited Mr. Francis Day, the chief of 
.'Xrniagon, to remove to Madras, had jirc- 
vioiisly intimated to him that he would 
have the new' English estafilishmeut founded 
in the name of his father t^henna]ipa, and 
the name of Chenapjia patam continues t-o be 
universally aj>plied to the town of Madras 
by the natives of that divi.sion of the south 
of India named Dravida.”- (Vd>l. ii. p. 413). 

Dr. Burnell doubted this origin of 
the name, and considered that the 
actual name could hardly have been 
formed from tliat of (Jhenappa. It is 
possible that some name similar to 
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Chinapatan was borne by the place 
previously. It will be seen under 
MADRAS that Barros curiously connects 
the Chinese with St. Thoni^. To this 
may be added this passage from the 
English translation of Mer^oza^s China, 
the original of which was inil»lished in 
1585, the translation by K. l^irke in 
1588 

. . it is plairiely seene that they did 
come with the shipping vnto the Indies . . . 
so that at this day there is great moint>ry 
of them in the Hands Philippinas and on the 
cost of Corornandc, which is the ct)st against 
the Kingdome of Norsinga towards the sea 
of Bengala (misprinted CengaJa) ; whernis us a 
ton'ti called vnto this day the S<)ilo of the 
Chinosybr that they did reedifie and make the 
sa77}e (i. 94). 

1 stJ'ongly suspect that this was 
Chinapatani, or Madras. [On the other 
hand, the pojiular derivation is ac¬ 
cepted in the Madras Gloss., p. 163. 
The gold plate containing the giant of 
J>ri Jtaiiga Hajn is s;u(l to have been 
kept by the English for nioic than i\ 
(-entury, till its loss in 1740 at tin* 
capture c<f jMadras by the bVinh.-- 
(ji'ltcda, Ku)hj liec., 49 ') ] 

17b0 - Eawaat' sent him Cheena 
Pattun (Madras; ntider tlic esctd >>t a small 
parH of l^gla ihviiirv."-- J/. i,f il.> her iVaoi, 
39f). 

CHINCHEW, CHINCHEO, u p 

A port of Eiihkieii in China. Some 
aiiihigmt} exists a.; to the apjdicat Jon 
oi ! I'.e iiainr. lii Etigiisli charts the 
liUnie i.s now ;it,taclic(l t,o tlie ancient, 
and famous pori of Chwan (diau tu 
(Ths'ior.m-f 'I'Uhi- foh of I'l'euch wrUers), 
the Zaylon of M,ir( I'oit. and other 
medieval tnueihis. P>;i the Chin 
elieo (It tlie Spaiiiruds and Poi'tngue.se 
tv' this dayy and the CJmu'hnc of older 
EngiLsli hooks, IS, as Ml. tk Phillii )S 
])ointed out. soim yeaisago, uott^liwan- 
chau tu, but Chany-Jina-fu. distant 
trom the former souk- 80 rn. in a 
liirect line, and alxait 140 by iiaviga 
lion. The provim of Fuhkien is 
often cnlh'd ('hinrheo hy the e.ai']y 
Je,.suit Avnters. (hangchau and its 
liependencies seem to liave ci-nsf ituted 
the ])ortH of Eulikieii with which 
Macao and Manilla coniniiiniiiated, 
and hence apparently tlu‘y apjilied 
th(‘ same name to the port and the 
province, (hongli (hang chau was never 
the oftic.ial eaipital of Ihikhien (see 
Encyc. Britann., 9tli ( (1. s.v. and refer¬ 


ences there). Glliliclieos is used for 
“people of Fuhkien” in a quotation 
under COMPOUND. 

1517.—. . in another place called 
Chincheo, whore the people wore much 
richer than in Canton {Cantdo). From that 
city used every year, before our people came 
to Malaca, to come to Malaca 4 j inks loaded 
with gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with wares from India."— Correa, ii. 529. 

CHIN-CHIN. In tlie “pigeon 
English ” of Chinese ports this sigiii- 
fii'S ‘salutation, cotn])limeiits,’ or ‘to 
jvilute,’ and is much used by English¬ 
men a.s slang in such senses. It is a 
corruption of the Chinese phrase ts^ing- 
is^ing, Pekingese chhrig chfing, a term 
of salutation answering to ‘thank-you,’ 
‘adieu.’ In the same vulgar dialect 
chin-chin joss means religious worship 
of any kind (see JOSS). It is curious 
that the phrase o(;curs in a ([uaint 
story t.old to William of Tlubruck by a 
I ( diinese priest whom be met at the Court 
of the Great Kiian (see below). And it 
I is ecpially remarkable to find the same 
j story related with singular edoseness of 
i corri'.spondence out of “the Chinese 
! books of Geography ’’ by Francesco 
I Cai b'tti, 350 ye«irs iater (in lf>(X)). He 
j calls the creatures Zinzin (Ragiona- 
* laenii di F. C., pp. 138-9). 

12,^'3.—“One day there sate hy me a cer 
tain priest of (’athay, dressed m a red cloth 
i of exquisite colour, and when I asked him 
i whence they got such a dye, he told me how 
i in the eastern parts of (tithny there wore 
j lofty cHITh on which dwadt certain creatures 
I HI all things partaking of human form, ex- 
! copt that thoH' knee.s did not bend, . . . 
j The huntsmen go ttiitlier, taking very strong 
I beer with them and make holes in the rocks 
j which they till with this boor. . . . Then 
they hide thcmseh’cs and the.se creatures 
■omc oiiL of their holes and taste the liipior, 
and call out ‘Chin Chin.’” -Itmerarium, 
in Rec, d> Voyages, &c., iv. 8‘28, 

Probably some form of this plir<ase 
is intemled iii (Im word used by Pinto 
ill the following passage, which Cogan 
leaves untranslated :— 

c. 1540,— “Sf) after w'o had saluted one 
aijidber after the manner of the Country, 
they went and anchored by the shore" (in 
orig, ^‘‘despots de s*' fakcre.m as siuis e as 
nosstu salmis o Charachlna coma entre este. 
genie se cusiuma .")—In Cogan, p. 56 ; in 
orig. ch. xlvii. 

1705,—“The two junior members of the 
Chine.se deputation came at the appointed 
hour. . . . On entering the door of the 
marquee they both made an abrupt atop, 
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and resisted all solicitation U) advance to 
chairs that had been prepared for them, 
until 1 should first be seated ; in this 
dilemma, Dr. Buchanan, who had visited 
CUiina, advised rno what was to be done ; 1 
immediately seized on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor himself grappled with the 
second ; thus we soon fixed them in their 
seats, both portios during the struggle, re- 
j)eating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, the Ohinese 
term of salutation .”—to 

J ra, 295. 

1829.—“One of the ('liinese servants 
came to me and said, ‘ Mr. Talbot chin- 
chin you come down .’Fankirae at 

p. 20. 

1880. - “But far from thinking it anv 
.shame to deface our beviutiful language, 
the English seem to glory in its di.stortion, 
and will often a.^k one another tri come to 
‘chow-chow’ instead of dinner; and send 
their ‘chin-chin,’ even in letters, rather 
than their compliments ; most of them ig¬ 
norant of the fact that ^ chow^hou ' is no 
more (liineso than it is Hebrew ; that 
* chi It-chin though an cxpre.ssion used by 
the (Chinese, docs n(jt in its true moaning 
come near to tin' ‘good-bye, old fellow,’ for 
which it IS often used, tu' the complinuuds 
for which it, is fre«juently substituted.” H’. 
(itH, of (ioJt/rii Siuai, i. 15d , [cd. 

p. -11|. 

CHINSURA, u.j'- A town on the 
Tloogly Hiver, 2f) uiil<*.s al'»)v(‘ (Vlcutta. 
on tiie -west liank, wa.s tlu; scat 

('f a Diitcb settleiiHoit and faid.ory 
down to 1824. wiieii it wa- < cded to 
us liY Die Treaty of LoiuIotj, under 
wliicl) the Dutch ga\'e up Malacca ami 
then' sidtleiiienls in eontinenlal India, 
whilst w(' willidrew fioin Sumatra. 
[4'he jdace gate its name to a kind of 
elolli, (%'v(rhiir,,.s tsee PIECE-GOODS).] 

lbS4 .'i'lijc (l.iv between 3 and t3 ..>’c].>ck 
ill th«' A-ftiiriioop, Cajit. Bichardson and his 
.Sergeant, came my house in ye Chin- 
chera, and brouglit me thi.s folh)wirig nieK.s:ige 
from ye President. , . ,"~~Jled(jt.s, Dmrv, 
Hak. Soc. 1 . IGG. 

1705. — “ Log'* appellee C’haindernagor 
est uno tr^s-belle Maisou sitiide sur le Ixird 
d im des bra.s du fleiive de (hinge. ... A 
une lieue do la Loge il y a une grande Vdlle 
apjiellee Chinchurat. . . LinUu-r, G4-65. 

172G—“The place where our Lodge (or 
Factory) i.s is properly called Sintemu [?.r. 
(’hmsuraj and not Hoogli (wdiich i.s the 
name of the village).” — Valcntijn, v. 162, 

1727. Chinchura, where the Dutch 
KmjK)rium stand.s . . , the k'.actors hare 
a great many good Houses standing pleas¬ 
antly on the Kivor-Side ; and all of them 
have pretty Gardens.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 20 ; 
ed. 1744, il. 18. 

[1753. — “ Shinshura.” See quotation 

under CALCUTTA.] 


CHINTS, CHINCH, s. A bug. 

This word is now quite obsolete both in 
India and in England. Jt is a corrup¬ 
tion of the I^)rt^lglu*,se chinche, which 
again is from ernwx. Mrs. Trollope, 
in her once famous liook on the Do¬ 
mestic Manners of the Americans, 
made mindi of a snpjiosed in.staiice of 
alfected s((ueainishne.ss in American 
ladies, who nsiM tlie, word chinUes in¬ 
stead of hag.s-. Hilt she was ignorant, 
of the fact that chinfs was an old and 
proper name for the obje.i'tionahle 
exotic inset't., ‘hng’ being originally 
hut. a ligurative (and ])erhaps a polite) 
term, ‘an o]>ject of disgust ana 
horror’ (Jl' cfiqivood). Thus the case 
was exactly the opjiosite of what she 
chose to iinagiiie ; chinU was the real 
name, hug the m(»re or le.ss affected 
eu})honism. 

1616.--‘ In the night we w'crc likewise 
v(5ry much dis(]iiietod with another sort., 
called Md^^K/dcctocK, like our (.xmits, but 
s(.)mc-what le.'.'.s ; and in that season we 
wvro very much troubled with Chinches, 
another .Mirt of little troublesome and offen¬ 
sive creatures, like little TiFs and these 
antuivcd ns two waves . as first hy their 
biting .'ucl stingmi’'. and then by their stink.” 
— Terry, ed. 1665, ]>. 372 ; [ed. 1777, p. 117]. 

I 1645. — “ . . . for the most part the bed- 
i .steads m Italy are of forged iron gilded, 
j since it i.s irnpo.s^bje to keepe the w'ooden 
ones from the chimiceB.” — A'/r/yn’x Dtary, 

bo])L 29. 

1673.- “. . . Our Bodies broke out into 
.small licrY Pimples . . . auainented by 

Mu.skeetoo Bites, and Chinces raising 
Blisters on m-,.” — 35. 

“ ChintB arc venomou.s, and if 
f<pieezed leave a most, Povsonous Stench.” 

-Ifod.m. 

CHINTZ, A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth ; Port. ckUa , Mahr. chit, 
and H. chuit. Tile, woid in this last 
form occurs (c. 1590) in the Aln-i-Ak- 
hari (i. 95). Jt comes ajipareiitly from 
tlu* Skt. chitra^ ‘ variegated, speckled.’ 
The he.st chiutze^i were houglit on the 
Madras coast, at Masulipatam and 
Sadnxs. ITie Frencli form of the wmrd 
is chitc, xvliirli has suggested the possi¬ 
bility of niir sheet being of the same 
I origin. But rhite is apparently of 
Inaian origin, through the Portuguese, 
w^hilst shiet is much older than the 
Portuguese communication with India. 
Thus (1450) m Sir T. Ciimberworth’s 
will he directs his “ wrecked body to he 
fieryd in a chitte with owTe any kyste ” 
(Academy, Sept. 27, 1879, p. 230). 
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The resemblance to the Indian forms 
in this is very curious. 

1614.—. . chintz and chadcjrs. . . 

— Peyton, in PvrcJnu'^, i. r)30. 

[1616.—' “3 per Chint hraniport.”— CocLs'x 
Diary, i. 171. 

[1623. “ Linnen Htanip’d with works of 

.snndrv colours (which tlu'Y cull cit).” /'. 
della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. l.h. | 

]6,^>3. “ Chiles on Ind<iu sijj^nilic dcs 

t(3illcs irnpriniees.” De la /jonllayt -lednu^, 

ed. lt)47, p. h36. 

c. 1666. — “ Lc principal tralii’ dcs Hol- 
landoi.s h, vVincdahad, cst dc chites, '|ui sont 
de toiles }»cinles.”-- TliereuiA. df). In the 
Enfj^lish version (1687) this is written schites 
(iv. oh. V.). 

1676. — “ Chitesoi- Painted ('alicuts, v\hich 
they call dal metaiat , that is done with a 
petual, are made in the Kin^rdom of (lol- 
conda, and partieularl\ ahont Ma^nh- 
jHiifUn."— Ta I n'tnn\ h.h., |). 12t‘>; [ed. Hall, 
ii. 4]. 

1725. - “The returns tlial are injurious 
to our rnanufaetures, or trrowth ol onr own 
country, are ]>rinled eaticoi's, chintz, wr«iUj.dit, 
silks, Stulls, of herha, and hark.-.’ 

JSlew Voiiai)e round thr World. IPu/hs’, Oyfoni, 

1840, p. It'll. 

1726. — “'the A\ a,rt'honsi' Kee})er rcp4irtt‘d 
1.0 the Hoard, that the chintzes, I'Cinu 
brtmfjfht from jiaintinu, had heen e.xainined 
at the sorting/ fj;odown, arxl tliat ii wa- llu' 
f:;erioral <»pimon that both the cloth atul the 
paintings were worse than tlu' muster'..”— 
In Wlathr. n. 407. 

c. 1733.-- 

“ J^o, let a charrninf^ chintz and Hru.ssds ; 
lace 

Wrap my cold limits, and sha,de my life¬ 
less fa<;e.” 

Paye, Moral /hwo/.v, i. 218. 

“ And, when she sees lier friend in deep 
despair, 

Observes how intieh a Chintz eActaMh 
Mohair. ...” 

Hod. ii. 170. 

1817. - “ Ihiie cloths, arxl chintzes in 
particular, have alw'ays formhd an cxtcn.sivo 
article of import from We-stern India.’ 
liajjle.-^, II. ol ,/ava, i. 86 ; [2nd ed. i. 05, 
and comp. i. 190j. 

In tlie earlier l>ook.s,‘il»oiil India some 
kind of chintz is often tei tned pintado 
(q.Ah). 8('e the ])liraseolooy in the 

<]|iiotation from Wheeler above. 

This export from India to Europe 
has long ceased. Wlien om*. of llie 
]»resent writers Avas Sub-t'olleetor of 
the Madras District (1866-67), elnnt.zes 
wt^re still figured by aji old man at 
Sadras, who had been tanglit by tire 
Dutch, the ('.amliric being furnished to 
him by a Madras Chetty (([.v.). He is 


nrnv dead, and the hnsiness has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for the [irocess are 
]>() longer to be had.* The former 

chintz niaiiufactiire.s of ITdicat are 

mentioned by Correa, Lend ns, ii. 2, 
j>. 567. Havart (1693) mentions the 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92), and 

gixesagood di-seriplioii of the process 
of painting these cloths, wldch he calks 
chitseil (iM. 13). Tliiu'e is also a .very 
eompiete aecouiil. in tlie Lettres Edifi- 

(Udi'H, ,\i \. 116 .so/rg 

In Java and Sumatra chintzes of a 
very [leeuliar kind of marliled ])fittern 
are still manufaet-unMi by Avomen, 

under tlie name, of bdt}k. 

CHIPE, s. In Port ngii(‘se use, from 
Tamil Jiljtpi, ‘an oysp'r.’ The pearl- 
oA.sters takv'u in tlie pearl-lishcries of 
Tutieorin and Manar. 

[1602.- “ And the tidiers on that coast 
gave him as tnliufc one dayb oystorK {hmii 
dm dr chipOi, that u Px^ ic-,all ol one day’s 
pearl h'.hirie. * 'onto. I>c< . 7, Bk. Vlll. 
cl). II.] 

P)85. “'I'hc chipe. for s(» they call those 

* i l>a\< Pus jia.ss.-i^'c iis I)i llurael] wrote it. 
tint i'x)u;;li litiiitcd t(( !i .-.ju'cilx loc.'dit.>, of which 
I Ooiilfl Hot it w.'is f,nic, )t coiucvsHX xica of the 
I'lit irc ('xlmctiou .»1 tin-axciciil cliiMt/, pMMluctiuii 
which I Im-t IS (u)i jU'shlM'U ny Ui“ (acl.s, as sliown 
111 a most, i[il,(‘ic.sl m^' htlct itom Mi Punlou 
(’|jiik>', ('S..I.,ol f,hi’ Iiidiii Museum. Oiic kind 
IS still made at. iMasulaiatain, under l.lxi siijier- 
imI eiidt'luT of PetM.iu (leacDaids, t.o hUgl»]y tdx* 
l,|iah: 0 ) mu'fet, ulul til'; “Moirtuil” tj'ixiers at 
Iionihay. At, i'uhcai \ciy peculiar ehmt/es are 
made, whuh aie (iitirel;, ]'o’om Kori w'ork, or 
liaiid paiTitei! (ujijiareid <s t!i‘‘ \soi(i now uscfl m- 
stoad ol the I a,'no ntior <i| 'I'a\ eimer ,-—shc abo\'e, 
aixl under CALAMANDE.R). Tins i.s a work 
(■!' mlmile lahoiii, a,-, the oroimd tia.s t.o be stojiped 
oft' v^lt.ll wax almost as many tunes as ttiere are 
( olours used A1 ('omh;x'onum Sarongs (q.v.),are 
ptinti'd for ttx‘ Straits \eiy iiold pi inting is (tone 
at VV.tkijapei, in N. Areot, foi s.ale to tlx; Moslem at 
Hyileialtad and Itaiucaloie 

An anecdote is told me iiy Mr (darke wtiich 
iniJicates a iMution as to more tilings Liian c.hiiit?; 
printing < )ne {lartienlar kind ol ehmt/, nniL witli 
111 S. India, lie was assiueci by tiie xeudor, was 

printed at W-; tint be, did not iec.ogni/-e tlxi 

localigv. Rhortly afterwards, visiting for the 
si!coiid lime the city of X. (we will call it), wlieie 
he had alreadv been assured by the collector's 
native axis that there was no sncli manufacture, 
and showong the stutt, wilh the statement of its 

tieing made at W-, ‘ Why,' said the collector, 

‘ tliat IS where I live!’ Immediately behind his 
Imngalow was a small haz.'ir, and m this the work 
was found gfniig on, though on a small scale. 

.lust so we shall olteu liiid piusons “ wlio have 
been in India, and onthes])ot' - a.sse.verating that 
at such ami such a place there are no missions or 
no com ert.s ; w hilst t hose who have cared to know, 
know betW — (H, A2) 

[Koi Indian chmt/e.s, see Forhe.s Watson, Textile 
hlanufartvrrs, PO .sTi/r;. ; Mnkliarp, Art Manu¬ 
facturer of Jtalai, 3'IS «erp/, ; H. Ji. Hadi, M(m. on 
Dyes and During in the N.W.P. and Oudh, 44 
srq(i ; hVaiiCis, Mon. on Punjab Cotton Industry, 6.) 
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oysters which their boats are wont to fish." 
— liiheiro, f. 63. 

1710. — “Some of these oysters or chepis, 
as the natives call them, produce pearl.s, but 
such are rare, the greater part producing 
only se(;d |K;arls {aljnfrrn) [see ALJOFARJ. ’ 
Sousa, Ortonte ( ontjidsf, ii. 243. 

CHIRETTA, H. H. rhirdltd, Mabr. 

kirdUd. A Himalayan herbaceous 
])lant of the order Gentianaceae {Swe-rtia 
CJiirata, Ham. ; Ophelia Chiral a, 
Griesbacb ; Geatiana Ghirayita, Roxl>. ; 
AgathHes chirayla, Don.), tlie dried 
twigs of wbicb, infused, afford a pure 
bitti'r tonic and febrifuge. Its Skt. 
name kirdta-tikfa, ‘the bitter plant of 
the Kirdlas,^ refers its discovery t^) that 
])eo})le, an e.xten.sively-ditfu.sed forest 
tribe, east and nortb-i'ast. of Ibuigal, 
the Kt/5pd5at of the Penplus, and tin* 
peo])le of Ihe Ki^pctSia of rioleiny. 
There is no indication of its liaving 
been known t,(t (b de Orta. 

[1773.— “ A'o/ Mty in Bengal; Great in 
Bombay. ... It is e.Kce.ssively bitter, and 
given as a, stomachic and vermifuge.’’--/cos', 

471.J 

1820.--They also give a, bitter decoction 
of the nccrn [Miiat azdihnuhto) and che- 
reeta.’’ A<r. oj Uo' Tov'vship of Luiu/. in 
Trans. Lit. S<n\ of lUonhati, ii. 232. 

1874.- “Chiretta has long been held in 
esteem by the Hindus. ... In Kugland 
it began to attract some attention about 
1820 ; and m 1830 was introduced into the 
Edinlairgh I’barmacoyxeia,. ’I'hc plant wa.-. 
first (h'seribed Ity Uoxiairgfi in 1814.”— 
Haiilnini and FIdekigrr, 392. 

CHIT, CHITTY, s. A letter oi 
note ; also a certificate given to a 
servant, or tin' like ; a pass. H. chitthi ; 
Malir. chitfl. [Skt. chilra, ‘marked.’] 
Tlie Indian Portuguese also u.se chtfo 
for escrito (lUateau, Supplement). I’lie 
Tamil jieople use shit for a ticket, or 
for a ])laying-card. 

1673. “ I sent one of our Guides, wdth 

his Master’s Chitty, or Pass, to the Govern- 
nor, who received it kindly.”- T'rt/rr, 126. 

[1757.—“ If Mr. Ives is not too busic to 
honour this chitt which nothing but the 
greatest uneasine.ss could draw from me.” - 
lve.% 134.J 

178.5.- “. . . . Those Dxdie.s and Gentle 
men who wish to be biught that polite Art 
(drawing) by Mr. Hone, may know his tonus 
by sending a Chit. . . . ’—In Seton Karr, 
i. 114. 

1786. — “You are to sell rice, &c., to every 
merchant from Mu.scat who brings you a 
chitty from Moer KA.zim.”— Tippoo's Letters, 

284. 


1787.—“Mrs. Arend . , . will wait upon 
any Lady at her (jwn house on the shortest 
notice, by addressing a chit to her in 
Ghattawala Gully, opjaxsite Mr. Motto’s 
old hou.se, Tirettii’s bazar.”—Advt. in 
St'fon - Karr, i. 226. 

1794.—“The |)etty but consbint and uni¬ 
versal manufacture of chits which prevails 
hero.”-- Hugfi Boyd, 147. 

1829. — “Tic wanted a chithee or note, 
for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven ; the very Pruin-major write.s 
1 me a note to tell me about the mails.” - 
Mem. of Col. Alouutain, 2nd ed., 80. 

1H.39. “A thorough Madras lady . . . 
receives a number of morning visitors, take.s 
up a little worsted work ; goes U) tiffin with 
Mr^-. nnle.ss Mrs. I), comes to tiffin wdth 
I her, and writes some dozens of chits. . . . 

I 'rhese ince.ssant chits are an immense trouble 
I an<I interruption, but the ladies s(‘em b> 
j like them.”— l^'Lters from M<ulras, 284. 

I CHITCHKY, s. A ..•nrrird 
I table mixture, often served and eaten 
j with meat curry. Properly Beiig. 

I rhhf'rhki. 

i 

I 1875. - “. . . Chhenchki, msually called 
I larkdn m the Vardhaiiuina Pi.stnct, a sort 
of hodge-]H)dge consisting of p<itatoe8, 
brinjals, ami Icinder stH.lks. . . ."—Gonnda 
Sainanta, i. .59. 


I CHITTAGONG, n.i>. A 1 own, 

1 I'ort, and district of Ka.stern IBengal, 
j ])roperly written Chatgduw POETO 
PIQUENO). ( 'liittagoiig a]»i>ears to be 
tlie (fitIf of Bengala of Vartliema and 
.some of the early Portuguese. (See 
■ BANDEL, BENGAL). 

c. 1.34d. -“Tlie fir.st city of Bengal that 
W(‘ enicred wa.s Sudkftw&u, a great place 
situated on the shore td the great Sea.”— 
lloi Batata, fv. 212. 

I. 552. — “In the mouths of the two arms 
of the Gunge.s enter two notable rivers, one 
on the tsast, and one on the west side, 
both bounding this kingdom (of Bengal); the 
one of tlie.se our people call the liiver of 
Chatigam, because it enters the Eastern 
estuary of the Ganges at a city of that 
name, which is the moat famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the traffic of all that 
Eastern region.”— J>c Barros, Dec. IV. 
liv. ix. cap. i. 

II, 586.— ‘ ‘ Satagam. ” See quotation under 

HINO.j 

1591.—“So also they inform me that 
Antonio de Sou.sa Goudinho bus .served me 
well in Brmgaalfa. and that he has made 
tributary to this .state the T.sle of Sundiva, 
and has taken the fortres.s of Chataguao by 
force of arms.”— King's Letter, in Arehiiio. 
}*orL Orient., faac. iii. 257. 
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1598.—“From this River Eiistward 50 
miles lyeth the towiie of Chatigan, which 
is the chief townc of Bengala .”—Linschotaiy 
ch. xvi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 94].* 

c. 1610. —Pyrard do la Val has Chartican, 

i. 234 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 326 i. 

1727. - “Chittagoung, or, as the Portu¬ 
guese call it, Xatigam, about 50 Lo.agues 
below Dacca.” - A. J/ofni/toti, ii. 24 ; cd. 1744, 

ii. 22. 

17— . —‘‘Chittigan” in Orme (reprint), 
ii. 14. 

1786. — “'I’he province of Chatigan (vul¬ 
garly Chittagong) is a noble field for a 
naturalist. Jt is so called, J believe, from 
th(‘ cfuitaijyf which is the most beautiful little 
bird 1 over .saw .”—Sir IT. Jime^y ii. 101. 

Elsewlu'.re (j). vSl) be calls it a 
“ Montpelier.” The derivation given 
by tliis illiistrions scholar is more 
than questionable. The name seems 
to be really a form of I,he Sanskrit 
Chaiurgrf'ma (- Ti’trap(jlts)j [or accord¬ 
ing to others of Saptagrdmay bseven 
villages’], and it is curious that near 
this po.sitioii Ptolmuy has a Petitopolu, 
very jirobalily the same jdace. Chatur- 
grdnui is still the name of a town in 
Ceylon, lat. (T, long. 81^^. 

GHITTLEDROOG, mp. A fort 
S.W. of Pellary ; proptU'ly Ghitra 
Du/njaiiiy Red Hill (or Hill-Fort, or 
P picture.‘^^jlle fort']) called by tbe 
Maliommedans Chlialdarg (C. P. B.). 

CHITTORE, n.p. C/iUory or Ghlior- 
garh, a very ancient, and famous rock 
fortress in the Rai])Ut State of Mew'ar. 
Jt is almost, certainly the Tidroepa of 
Pt fdemy (vii, 1). 

1533.—“ IWhmr {i.e. Bahadur Shah) 
... in Champanel . , . aont to carry off 
a 4 uanl.ity of powder and shot and stores for 
the attack on Chitor, which occasioned some 
delay because the di.stance was so great.”— 
iHoi'rea, iii. 506. 

1615.---“The two and twentieth (Dec.), 
Master Edwards met me, accompanied 
with Tliomas Coryat, who had passed into 
India <)n footo, fine course to C3rtor, an 
ancient (’itie ruined on a hill, but so that it 
appearo.s a Tomljc (Towme?) of wonderfull 
magnificence. . . —Sir Thotruia Ror, in 

* There is no reason to suppose that Liiischoten 
had himself been to (lhittapoll^’'. My friend, Dr. 
linrnel), ui bus (po.sthumnus) edition of Jdnschoten 
for the llaklayt .Sofoety has conlbunded ('hatigam 
in this ])a88age with Satgaov —see- Porto Piqueno 
(H. Y.). 

f The chatah which figures m Hindu poetry, is, 
according to the d ictionanos, Cwulas melanolrucos, 
which must be the pied cuckoo, Coccystes meUvn-o- 
levc68, Gm., in Jerdon ; but this surely cannot be 
Sir William’s “mo.st beautiful little bird h« ever 
aaw"? 


Pnrehmy i. 540 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 102 ; “Cetor” 
ini. Ill, “Chytor” in ii. 540]. 

[1813.—. . a tribute . . . imposed by 
Muhadajee Seendhiya for the restitution of 
Cbuetohrgurh, which he had conquered 
from the Rana.”— Broughtoriy Letters^ ed. 
1892, p. 175.] 

CHOBDAR, s. H. from P. dioh- 
ddTy ‘a .stick-bearer.’ A frequent at- 
tendani of Imlian nobles, and in 
former days of Anglo-Indian officials 
oi rank. They are still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and 
.Judges of the High Courts. The 
cliobddrs carry a .staff overlaid with 
silver. 

1442.—“At the end of the hall stand 
tchobdars . . . drawn up in lino.”~^6dMr- 
Razzdky in Ivdiu in the XV. Cent. 25. 

1673.—“If he (the President) move out 
of his Chamber, the Silver Staves wait on 
him.” —Fryery 68. 

1701.—“. . . Yesterday, of his own 
accord, he told our Linguists that he had 
sent four Cbobdaxs and 25 men, as a safe¬ 
guard.”—In ^ heelery i. 371. 

1788.—“ Cbubdar . . . Among the Na¬ 
bobs he proclaims their praises aloud, as he 
runs before their jmlankeens.”— Indian Vo- 
vidudury (Stockdale’s). 

1793.- “They .said a Cbubdar, with a 
silverstick, one of the Sulbin’s messengers 
of justice, had taken them from the place, 
where they were confined, to the pnVilic 
Bawir, where their hands wore cut off.”— 
])tK)}i<y Xarratieey 235. 

1798.—“The chief's Cbobedar . . . also 
endeavoured to impress me with an ill 
opinion of these me.ssengers.”— G. Forster’ 
Travelsy i. 222. 

1810.—“ While we were seated at 
breakfast, we were surprised by the en¬ 
trance of a Cboabdar, that is, a servant 
who attends on persons of consequence, 
runs before them with a silver stick, and 
keeps silence at the doors of their apart¬ 
ments, from which last office he derives his 
name.”— Maria Qrahwniy 57. 

This usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word were chup-ddry 
‘silence-keeper,’ a hardly possible hybrid. 

GHOBWA, s. Burmese Tsauhway 
Siamese GlmOy ‘prince, king,’ also 
Ghaohpa (compounded with hpa^ 
‘heaven’), and in Cushing’s Shan 
Dicty. and cacography, soWy ‘ lord, 
master,’ sowlipa^ a ‘hereditary prince.’ 
The word chu-huy for ‘chief,’ is found 
applied among tribes of Kwang-si, akin 
t(» tlie Shans, in a.d. 1150 (Prof. T. de 
la Couperie). The designation of the 
princes of the Shan States on the east 
(jf Burma, many of whom are (or were 
till lately) tributary to Ava. 
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1796.—“ After them came the Chobwaas, 
or petty tributary princes: these are per¬ 
sonages who, before the Birmans had ex¬ 
tended their conquests over the vast terri¬ 
tories which they now possess, had hold 
small independent sovereignties which they 
were able to maintain so long as tho balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese.”-~6'ywc«, 
366. 

1819.—“All that tract of land . . . is in¬ 
habited by a numerous nation called Sciam, 
who are the same as the Laos. Their king¬ 
dom is divided into small districts under 
different chiefs called Zabo^ or petty 
princes.”— Sangermano^ 34. 

1855.—“The Tsaubwas of all these prin¬ 
cipalities, even where most ab-solutely under 
Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances 
of royalty.”—Ta/c, Mission to Ava^ 303. 

[1890.—“The succession to the throne 
nmarily depends upon the person chosen 
y the court and people being of princely 
descent—all such are called chow or prince.” 
— Hallet, A Tfumsand Miles on an Mrphani, 

p. 82.] 

CHOaA, s. Tiirki choglid. A long 
sleeved garment, like a dressing-govvii 
(a purpose for which Europeans often 
make use of it). It is j)roperly an 
Afghan form of dress, and is generally 
made of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
shoulders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred robe, [“ In Tibetan 
cKuha ; in Turki juba. It is variously 
pronounced chuha^ juba or chogha in 
Asia, and shuba or shubka in Russia” 
(J.RA.S., N.S. XXIII. 122)]. 

1883.—“ Wo do not hear of ‘ shirt-slecve.s ’ 
in connection with Henry (Lawrence), so 
often a.s in John’s ca.se; we believe his 
favourite dishaVnlle was an Afghan choga, 
which like charity covered a multitude of 
sins.”— Qu. Keineir, No. 310, on Life of Lord 
Laurence, p. 303. 

CHOKIDAR, s. A watchman. 
Derivative in Persian form from 
Choky. The word is usually applied 
to a private watchmau ; in some parts 
of India he is generally of a thieving 
tribe, and his employment may be 
regarded as a sort of blackmail to 
ensure one’s property. |[Iii N. India 
the village Chauklddr is the rural 
)oliceman, and he is also employed 
or watch and ward in the smaller 
towns.] 

1689.— “And the Day following the Cho- 
cadars, or Souldiers were remov’d from 
before our Gates.”— Ovington, 416. 

1810.— “The chokey-dar attends during 
the day, often performing many little offices. 


... at night parading about with his spear, 
shield, and .sword, and {i.s.suming a most 
terrific aspect, until all the family are 
asleep ; when HE (;0ES TO sleep too, ” — 
Williamson, V. M. i. 295. 

c. 1817. — “The bird.s were .scarcely begin¬ 
ning to move in the branche.*^ of the tree.s, 
and there wa.s not a servant cxcej)ting the 
cbockedaurs, .stirring about any house in 
the neighbourhood, it wa.s .so early.”— Mrs. 
Shemm^’s Stories, &c. (ed. 1873), 243. 

1837.—“Every villjigo i.s under a polad, 
and there i.s a pursau or priest, and chou- 
keednop (sicl) or watchman.”— Phillips, 
Million of Facts, 320. 

1864.—The church book at Peshawar 
record.s the death there of “The Revd. 

I-- Jj-^1, who on the night of the - th 

-, 1864, when walking in hi.s veranda 

was .shot by his own chokidax”—to which 
record the hand of an injudiciou.s friend has 
added : “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant! ” (The exact wonls will now' be 
found in the late Mr. E. B. Ea.stwick’s 
Panjdb Handbook, p. 279). 

CHOKBA, s. Hind, rhhokrd, ‘a 
boy, a y(iungstcr’; and hence, more 
specifically, a ])oy employed about a 
lioii.sebold, or a regiment. Its (liicf 
use in S. India is witli the latter. (See 
CHUCKABOO.) 

[1875.—“He wa.s dubbed ‘the chokra. 
or .simply ‘boy.’”— IPiY.foa, Abode of SiToir, 
136.] 

CHOKY, s. H. chauki, which in 
all its senses is probably connectinl 
with Skt. chatur, ‘ four ’ ; whence 
chatushka, ‘ of four,’ ‘ four-sided,’ &e. 

a. (Perliaps first a .shed resting on 
four ]) 0 .sts) ; a station of police ; a lock 
up ; also a station of ])alankin bearers, 
horse.s, &c., when a post is laid ; a 
customs or toll-station, and hence, a.s 
in the first quotation, the dues levied 
at such a place ; the act of watching or 
guarding. 

[1535.—“’They only pay the choqueis 
coming in ships from the Moluccas to 
Malacca, which amounts to 3 parts in 10 
for the ow'rior of the .ship for clunpte, W'hich 
i.s freight; that which belongs to Hi.s 
Highness pays nothing when it comes in 
ahip.s. This chorine i.s as far as Malacca, 
from thence to India is another freight as 
arranged between the parties. Thu.s when 
clovo.s are brought in His Highne.s.s’s ship.s, 
paying tl>e third and the choqvies, there 
goes from every 30 l)ahars 16 tx) the King, 
our Ix)rd.”— Arrangement, nuule by Nuno aa, 
Chnha, quoted in Botelho Tomho, p. 113. 
On thi.s Mr. Whiteway remarks: “By thi.s 
arrangement the King of Portugal did not 
ship any cloves of his own at the Moluccas, 
but he took ono-third of every shipment 
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free, and on tho balance he bxjk one-third 
as Chok^t which is, 1 imagine, in lieu of 
customs. 

c, 1500.- “Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi Chauki.” Ain, i. 257. 

1608.- “ Tin* Kings Customo called 
Chukey, is eight baggos upon the hundred 
baggcs,” Sarin, in I*ur<fuu, i. 391. 

1664. “Near this Tent there is another 
great one, which is called Tchaukykane, 
bct;auso it is the })laco where the Oinrahs 
keep guard, cv(5ry one in his turn, once a 
week twenty-four hours together.”— Heruirr, 
E.T., 117 , {ed. Constable, 363]. 

1673. “We went out of the Walls by 
Tir.<acl\ Cxatc . . . whi're, as at every gate, 
.sfjinds a Chocky, or W.itch to receive d'oll 
for the Kmpiiror. . . — Frifer, 100. 

,, “And w'hen they must rest, if they 
have no 'rents, they nuist shelter thoinselves 
under Trees . . . unless they happen on 
a Chowkie, >.e., a Shed where the (Justomer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom. 410. 

1682. -“AIh'UI 12 o’clock Noon we got to 
ye Chowkee, where after we had .shown our 
iJnstirk and given our present, we were dis 
nn.s.sed iinmodiately.”— Hedt^es, J>lary, Dec. 
17 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 58]. 

1774.—“11 ]uh dilhciic ]>er viaggiarc nell’ 
Indostan soiio oerti posti di gu.ardie chia- 
maUj Cioki . . . *juesti Cioki sono insolen 
tissimi.”--y>r//a Tom ha, 33. 

1810. “. , . Chokies, or patrol stations.” 

— 1 Hamsun, T. M., i. 297. 

Tlii.s W()r(i lias pansed iiil.c) llic 
Eiiglisli slang vocabulary in the seiisti 
of ‘ jirisun.’ 

b. A chair. This use is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal IVe.sidency. Dr. John 
Muir [Orig. SJet. T'exis^ ii. 5] cites it in 
tins sense., as a Hindi word which has 
no reseiiihlance t,o any Skt. vocahle. 
Mr. Growse, however, connects it witli 
ehatar, ‘four’(/nd. Antiq., i. 105). See 
also heginiiiiig of this artiide. Chau is 
the coinnion form of ‘four’ in com¬ 
position, e.g. cIuiuJhuuH, {i.e. ‘four 
fastening’) the comjdete shoeang of a 
hor.se ; duiupahra (‘ four watches ’) all 
night long; diaapdr, ‘a (piadruped’; 
diaukdt and diaukliat (‘four timber’), 
a frame (of a door, &c.). So chuukl 
seeiiLs to have been ii.sed for a square- 
framed stool, and thence a chair. 

1772.—Don’t throw yourself back in your 
hnnsi chokey, and toll me it won’t do. ...” 

— W. Hastings to (j. Vansittart, in Gleiq, 
i. 238. 

c. 1782.—“As soon a.s morning appeared 
he (Haidar) sat down on hi.s chair (e haiilri ) 
and washed his face,”— H. of Hydur NaiL 
505. 


CHOLERA, and CHOLERA MOR¬ 
BUS, s. The Disea.se. The term 
‘ cholera/though employed by the old 
medical writers, no doubt canui, as 
regards its familiar use, from India. 
Littre alleges that it is a mistake to 
sUj)pose that the word cholera (xoKlpa) 
is a derivative from ‘bile/ and 

that it really means ‘a gutter,’ the 
disease hm'rig so called from the 
symptoms. This should, however, 
ratiu'r he dTro tu>v xohddujv, the latter 
word being anciently used for the 
iiit.e.st.iii(*s (the etym. gi\'en hy the 
medical writer, Alex. Trallianus). But 
t here is a di.scus.s]()n on tin* sulqect in 
the imxlern ed. of Sfcphaiii Thesaurus, 
ulnch indicates a conclusion that the 
derivation from x^Ai? is ])ro))a1)ly right ; 
it is that of Celsius (see In low ). [The 
N.KA). takes the same view, hut ad¬ 
mits that there is some doubt.] For 
(juotal-ions and somi' jxirticular.s in 
reference to the history of this terrible 
di.sease, see under MORT-DE-CHIEN. 

e. A.I). 20. — “ Primofjue facienda mojntio 
cst cholerae ; 'piia commune id stornachi 
at(jue inte.stinoruni vitiuin vidt^ri potesi . . . 
intestina tortjuentur, bibs suf)r<i infracpie 
crunijut, pninum a<juao similis ; deirulc ut 
in c;l rocens caro b)ta cssc virloatur, intordum 
alba, nonnurajuam nigra vcl vana. Krgo eo 
nomine morbum hunc Graeci 

iiominArunt. ...” &c,— A. 0. Cehi Med.. 
Ltbri VII J. iv. xi. 

c. A.l). 100.— “ITEPI XuAKPIli: . . . 
Bdvaros y7r(2>5i>ros Kal oiKTicrros (nraa/M^ kclI 
TTviyi Kal Kevif)." — AreUieus, Dc 

Causis et signu acKtonnn. morboT'um, ii. 5. 

Also OegaTTfla XoXeprj^, in De Curaiione. 
Murh, .1c. ii, 4. 

1563. “ K. Is this di.sease the one which 

kills .so <|uick1y, and from which .so few re¬ 
cover' Tell me how it is called among u.s, 
and among them, and its symjitoni.s, and 
the treatment of it in usi; ' 

“ (>, Among us it is called Collerica 
►. , . ■ -darda, f. 74c. 

[1611. As those ill of Colera.” -(7o?4<c, 
Dialogo de Stjidadu Pratico, p. 5.] 

1673.—“The Diseases reign according to 
the Hoa.sons. ... In the extreme Heats, 
Cholera Morbus.”— i'Vyec, 113-114. 

1832.—“Lo Cholera Morbus, dont vous 
me parlez, riest pas inconnu k Cachomire.” 
— Jacquemont, GorreJip. ii. 109. 

CHOLERA HORN. See COLLERY. 

CHOOLA, s. H. chulhd, chulhi, 
chfild, fr. Skt. diulli. The extempo¬ 
rized cooking-])lace of clay which a 
native of India makes on the ground 
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to prepare his own food ; or to cook 
that of his iriasUn'. 

1814. — “A marine corridor filled uj) with 
choolas, or cooking-places, composed of mud, 
ct^wdung, and unburnt brick.s.”— Forces, Or. 
Mem. iii. 120 ; [2nd ed. ii. 198J. 

CHOOLIA. s. ChilLid is a name 
given in Ceylon and in Malahar to a 
particular class of Malnunilu-dans, and 
sometimes to Mahommedans generally. 
There is much obscurity about the 
origin and ju'opei' application of the 
term. [The word is by soimt derived 
from Skt. r//a7f/a, the. i,o])-kno1 which 
t'very Hinrlu must wear, and which is 
cut off oil c.onversioji to hdam. lu 
file s^ime w^ay in tlu' Punjalu chodhif^ 
Mle that has had his tojvknot, cut 
is a common form of aiai.se uscsl by 
Hindus to Musulman converts ; see 
lhbef:i()n., Punjab FtluLOfj. p. 240.] Ac- 
corf] ing to Son Herat (i. 109), theClmhas 
an^ of Arab descent ami of Shia pro- 
fessioTi. [The Madras Gloss, takes the 
word to he from the kingdom of Okola 
and to mwin a jierson of S, India.] 

c. 1845. — “. . . the city of Kaulam, which 
i.s one of thc! fineHt of Malibar. its ba/^irs 
are splendid, and its merchants are known 
by the name of StLIia (oc. (^hiiliu).''—K di 
B atata, iv, 99, 

1754. —“ Chowlies are esteemed learned 
nien, and in general arc merchants.” —/eos, 

17H2.—“We had found . . . le.ss of that 
foolish timidity, and much more dispc*Kitiori 
to intercourse in the Choliara of the country, 
who are Mahommedans and (piitt! distinct 
in their manners. , . Hiajh Boyd. Joan)a/ 
of a Joameif of an. Kmbas.'Oi to dandy, in 
iMm-. Works (1800), i. 155. 

1783. “During Mr. Saunders’s govern¬ 
ment 1 have k nt)wn Chulla (Moors) vo.ssels 
carry coco-nuts from the Nicobar Islands to 
Madras.”— Forrest, Vomuje to Mn-ym, ]>. v. 

,, “Chuliasand Malabnrs (thc apiadla- 
tioiLs are I believe .synoriynKtus).” -Uda. 21. 

1836.- “Mr. Boyd . . . de.scribes the 
M(X)r.s under the name of Cholias, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them hy the 
appellation Lobbies (see LUBBYE). The-se 
epithets are, however, not admis.sibie, for the 
former is only eontined to a particular sect 
among them, who tu’e rather of an inferior 
grade ; and the latter to the jiriests who 
officiate .”—(fasie Chitty, in li. A. Bor. 
iii. 338. 

1879.—“There are over 15,000 Kling.s, 
Chuliahs, and other natives of India. 
Miss Bird, Golden Chersoite.se, 254. 

CHOP, Propwly a seal-impres¬ 
sion, stamp, or brand ; H. chhdp, 


the verb (chlitlpna) being that which is 
now used in Hindustani to express the 
art of printing (books). 

The word rhlidp siauns not. to have 
been trmed back with any accuracy 
beyond the modern veniacnlars. It 
lias been tliougbl T)o.ssilde (at least till 
tlie bi.story sboiild lie more accurately 
traced) that it. might be of Portuguese 
origin. For there is a Ikirt. word rhapa, 
‘a thin plate of metal,Mvliicb is no doubt 
the original ol tht; Old English chape, for 
the metal jilate fin tlie slieath of a 
sword or dagger.* dlie word in this 
.sense is not in the Portuguese Dic- 
tuniaries ; l)ut we find Miomem cha~ 

I padaj exjdained a.s ‘ a man of 
1 noluble worth or exeelleiice,’ and 
' Hluteau considers this a metnjihor 
‘taken from the rhapas or plates of 
metal on which the kings of India 
caused tlndr letters patent tf) be en¬ 
graven.’ 'I'liiis lie would seem to haAT 
regarded, tliough perliap.s erroneously, 
tlie rhh(f}>d and the Portuguese ckapa 
as identical. On tlie otlnu- band, Mr. 
JVam(‘s entertains no doulit. that, t.be 
word is geiniim^ Hindi, and <-onnecls 

It w'lt.li a variety of other words signify¬ 
ing or pre.ssiiiij. And Thomp- 

.son in his Hindi. Ihcttoiamf says that 
vhhCrpjHt is a leclinical term u.sed- bv 
the Vaislinavas to deiinl.e tlu'seclarial 
mai'ks (lol.u.s, trident, Ai'.), winch t.bev 
! delineate on their Itotlies. Fallon 
I gives (lie same nu'anmg, and (piot.es 
la Hindi verse, using it in tliisseii.se. 

I VV(* may add that wliile chhapii is used 
1 all ovei- tin* N.W.P. ami Punjab for 
printed clotb.s, Orummond (1808) 
gives chlidpantya, eh.hapdrd, as words 
tor ‘Sl<im]>ers (U‘ Printers of Cloth’ 
in Gu/.erati, and tliat the passage 
(pioted below from a Treaty made 
with an am)>ass«‘idor from Ouzerat by 
the Portuguese in 15,37, uses the word 
rJiajKida for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb chhdpnd 
might be iise.d.t Chop, in writers 

* Thus, in Hhakspfwire, “This is Monsieur 
Parolle.s, the ^'allant nulitArist . . . that had the 
wtiole tlieone of war in the knot of hw scarf, the 
practice in tlie chape of his d&cf'cr."—All's Well 
that Riuis Well, iv. 8. And, in the Scottish Rates 
and'Valuntiouns, under 1612: 

“ Lockattis and Chapes for daggers." 

t “. . . e quanto li inoeda, ser chapado. de srtut 
siai (by error jinnted sxta), pois ja the coiicedea, 
que todo o proveyto serya del Hey de Portuguall, 
como soya a ser aos Reis dos Gnzarates, e ysto rias 
terras que nos tiuermos em Canbaya, e a nhs 
quisermoB hater."—Treaty (1537) m S. Boielho, 
Tombo, 226. 
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prior to the last century, is often used 
I or the seal itself. "‘Owen Cambridge 
sixys the Mohr was the gi-eat seal, but 
the small or ]^rivy seal was called a 
‘ chop ’ or ‘ stamp.’ ” (C. P. Bronm). 

The word chop is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seixl or staiiij). But it got a permanent 
footing in the ‘ Pigeon English ’ of the 
Chinese ports, and thence ha» come 
l)ack to England and India, in the 
)hra8e “^irst-chop,” i.e. of the first- 
rand or ([uality. 

The ^\'()rd chop {chap) is adopted in 
Malay [with tlui meanings of seal-im¬ 
pression, stamp, to seal or stanij), 
though there is, as Mr. Skeat jioints 
out, a pure native word tera or tra., 
which is used in all these senses;] 
and chop has acquired the specific 
sense of a pass]>ort or licence. The 
word lias also obtained a variety of 
applications, including that just men¬ 
tioned, in the lingua Jrauca of foreigners 
in the China seas. Van Bnuim ap]>lies 
it to a tablet bearing the Ein})eror's 
name, to whi('li he and his fellow 
envoys made kotow on their first land¬ 
ing in China {Voyage., (kc.., Paris, An vi., 
1798, i. 20-21). Again, in thci same 
jargon, a chop of tea means a certain 
number of chests of t,ea, all ])earing 
the sanu' brand. Chop-Zon/.s-cs arc* 
cu.stoms stations on the ('anion Biver, 
so called from the cho])s, or seals, used 
there {Oiles, (Ihmary). Cho^-doUar is 
a dollar choppedy or stam])ed with a 
]»rivate mark, as a guarantee of its 
genuineness {ibid.). (Dollars similarly 
marked had currency in England in 
the first quarter of last century, and 
one of the present writers can re¬ 
collect. their occasional occurrence in 
Scotland in his childhood). T\\e grand 
chop is the port clearance granted by 
the Chinese customs when all dut^s have 
been paid {ibid.). All these have ob¬ 
viously the same origin ; but there are 
other uses of the word in China not 
so easily explained, c.g. chop, for ‘a 
hulk ’ ; chop-boat for a lighter or cargo- 
boat. 

In Cajitain Forrest’s work, quoted 
below, a golden badge or decoration, 
conferred on him by tlie Kiim of Achin, 
is called a chapp (p. 55). Tlie jiortrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badge, and gives the inscription, 
translated : “ Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo [see ORANKAY] of the Golden 
Sword. This chapp was conferred as ! 


a mark of honour in the city of 
Atcheen, belonging to the Faithful, 
by the hands of the Shabander [see 
SHAHBUNDER] of Atcheen, on Capt. 
Thomas Forrest.” 

[lf)34.—“The Governor said that he would 
receive nothing save under his chapa.'’ 
“Until he returned from Badur with his 
reply and the cbapa required.”—Con-m, 
iii. 585.) 

1537. - “And the said Nizamaniode Zamoni 
was present and then before me signed, 
and swore on his Koran {vioga/o) to keep and 
uiaintain and fulfil this agroernent entirely 
. . . and he sealed it with his seal ” {e o 
chapo de .tita chapa).—Treaty above quoted, 
in A’. lUttelho., 7\n/ilto^ 228. 

1.552, — “. . . ordered . . . that they 
should ;dlow no person to enter or to leave 
the island without taking away his chapa. 

. . . And this chapa was, as it were, a 
lii. 32. 

1G14.—“4’he King (of Achen) sent us his 
Chop.” —d/<7ICO/W, in PurchiSy i. 526. 

1615.—“Sailed to Acheen ; the King sent 
his Chope for theiii to go ashore, w-ithout 
which it was unlawful for any one do so.” 
---S((jisbury, i. 445. 

1 ,, “2 chistes plate . . . with the 

rendadors chape upon it .”--I Ham, 
i. 219.) 

1618.--“Signed with my chop, the 14th 
day of May (.v/c), in the Yearo of our Prophet 
Mahomet 1027.” — better from Gov. of 
Mocha, in /OovAn.v, i. 625. 

1673.- “The* (5ist(an house has a good 
Kroiil, where the chief C’u.stomor appears 
(“(-•rtain Hours to chop, that i.s to mark 
(Joods outwanl-bound.” —/'Vyrr, 98. 

1678.--“. . . sending of our Vacked this 
d.MV to (Jompare the Ooppy.s with those sent, 
in order to y** Chaup, ho refused it, ailedg- 
ing that they came wdthout y» Visiers Chaup 
to him. . . Leitrr (in India Office) /row 
/Mcca Fartonj to Mr. Matthias Vincent (Ft. 
St. George ?). 

1682.— “To fiajomaiil I sent ye old 
Duan . . .’s Perwanna, Chopt both by the 
Nabol* and new Duan, for its confirmation.” 
— Urdyof, J>niry, Hak. Soo. i. 37. 

1689. —“Upon their Chops as they call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, are only 
(Jharacters, generally those of their Name.” 
— Odii.gto7i, 251. 

1711.—-“This (Oath at Acheen) is ad¬ 
ministered by the Shabander . . . lifting, 
very respectfully, a short Dagger in a Gold 
Ca.se, like a Scepiter, three times to their 
Heads; and it is called receiving the Chop 
for Trade.”— Lockycr, 35. 

1715.— “It would be very proper also to 
put our chop on the said Books.”—In 
IFAre/rr, ii. 224. 

c. 1720.—“Here they demanded tax and 
toll ; felt us all over, not excepting our 
mouths, and when they found nothing, 
stamped a chop ujion our arms in red paint; 
which was to serve for a pass .”—Zesteen 
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Jaarige Rfizf. . . . door Jacob de liucquoy^ 
Haarlem, 1757. 

1727.—“ On my Arrival (at Acheen) I took 
the Chap at the great Kiver’s Mouth, 
according to Custom. This Cluip is a Piece 
of Silver about 8 ounces Weignt, made in 
Form of a Cross, but the cross Part is very 
short, that we . . . put to our P’ore-head, 
and declare to the Oflficer that brings the 
Chop, that we come on an honest Design to 
traae.”— A. Haviitlon, ii. 103. 

1771.—“. . . with Tiapp or passports.”— 
Oshed-, i. 181. 

1782. —“. . . le Pilote . . . apporte avec 
lui leur chappe, ensuite il adore ot consulte 
son Poussa, puis il fait lever I’ancre.”— 
Soniierat, ii. 233. 

1783. —“The bales (at Acheen) are im¬ 
mediately opened ; 12 in the hundred are 
taken for the king’s duty, and the remainder ; 
being marked with a certain mark (chapp) 
may bo carried where the owner pleases.”— 
Forrest, V. to Mergid, 41. 

1785.—“The only pretended original pro¬ 
duced was a manifest forgery, for it had not 
the chop or smaller seal, on which is en¬ 
graved the name of the Mogul.”— Carraccioli’s 
Clive, i. 214. 

1817.— “. . . and .so great reluctance did 
ho (the Nabob) show to the ratification of 
the Treaty, that Mr. Ihgot is said to have 
seisierl his chop, or .seal, and apjilied it to 
the paper.”— Mill's Hist. iii. 340. 

1876.—“‘7'Vr.s‘< chop ! tremendously pretty 
too,’ .said the elegant Grecian, who haa been 
paying her assiduous attention.”— 
Deroiula, Bk. I. ch. x. 

1882.—“On the edge of the river facing 
the ‘ Pow-shan ’ and the Creek Hongs, were 
Chop houses, or branches of the Hoppo’s 
department, whose duty it was to prevent 
smuggling, but whose xnierest it was to aid 
and facilitate the shipping of silks ... at 
a considerable reduction on the Imperial 
tariff .”—The Fanhvaeat Canton, p. 25. 

The writer last q\iot,ed, and others 
before him, have imagined a Chinese 
origin for chop, e.g.y as “from rluih, 
‘an official note from a sniierior,’ or 
chah, ‘ a contract, a diploma, &c.,’ both 
liaving at Canton the sound chd'p^ and 
between them covering most of the 
‘pigeon’ use.s of c/iop” (Note by Bishop 
Moule). B\it few of the words used by 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chinese, and w^e think it has been 
made clear that chop comes from India. 

CHOP-CHOP. Pigeon-English (or 
-Chinese) for ‘Make haste ! look 
sharp I ’ This is supposed to be from 
the Cantonese, pron. Mp-kdp, of what 
is in the Mandarin dialect hip-kip. 
In the Northern dialects hwai-kwa% 
0 


‘quick-quick* is more usual (Bishop 
Moule). [Mr. Skeat compares the 
Malay chepat-chepat, ‘quick-quick.’] 

CHOPPER. 

a. H. chhappar, ‘ a thatched roof,’ 

ri773.—“. . . from their not V>eing pro¬ 
vided with a sufficient number of l>oats, 
there was a nece.ssity for crouding a large 
party of Sepoys into one, by which the 
chuppar, or upper slight deck broke down.” 
— Ives, 174.] 

1780.—“ About 20 Day.s ago a Villian was 
detected here setting fire to Houses by 
throwing the Tkke.ea * of his Hooka on the 
Choppers, and was immediately committed 
to the Plunizilar s Prison. . . . On his tryal 
... it apporing that he had more than 
once before committed the same Nefarieus 
and abominable Crime, he was sentenced to 
have his left Hand, and right Foot cut off. 
... It is needless to expatiate on the 
Efficacy such exemplary Punishments would 
be of to the Publick in general, if adopted 
on all .similar occasions. . . .”—Letter from 
Moorshedabad, in IJidy's Bengal Gazette^ 
May 6. 

1782.—“ With Mr. Francis came the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, the Laws of 
England, partial oppro.ssion, and licentious 
liberty. The common felons were cast loose, 

. . . the merchants of the place told that 
they need not {)ay duties . . . and the 
natives were made to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in what part of the 
town they pleased.”— Price, Some Observa¬ 
tions, 61. 

1810.— “ Chuppers, or grass thatches.”— 
Williamson, V. Si. i. 510. 

c. 1817.— “ ’Fheso cottages had neat chop¬ 
pers, and some of them wanted not small 
gardens, fitly fenced about.”— Mrs. Sher- 
ivood's Stories', ed. 1873, 258. 

[1832. — “The religious devotee sets up a 
chupha-but without expence.”—A/r^. Meer 
Hassan Ali, ii. 211.] 

[b. lu Persia, a corr. of P. chdr-pd, 
‘on four feet, a quadruped’ and thence 
a mounted post and posting. 

1812.—“Eight of the horses belong to 
the East India Company, and are principally 
employed in carrying choppers or couriers 
to Shiraz.”— Morien', Journey through Persia, 
Ac., p. 64. 

1883.—“By this time I had begun to 
pique my'self on the rate I could get over 
the ground ‘en chuppar.’” — Wills, In tlu 
Land of the Lion, and the Sun, ed. 1891, p. 
259.] 

CHOPPER-COT, a. Much as this 
looks like a European concoction, it is 

* H. Tikiya is a little cake of charcoal placed iu 
the bow'l of the hooka, or hubble-bubble. 
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a genuine H. term, chJiappar klidt^ ‘a 
bedstead with curtains.’ 

1778.—“ Leito com arma<;ao. Ch&par 
cdtt.” —Grammatica Imiostaua^ 128. 

c. 1809. — “ Bedsteads are rmieh more 
common than in Puraniya. The best are 
called Palan(j^ or Chhapair Khat . . . they 
have curtains, mattrasses, j)inows, and a 
sheet. . . .”— Buchanan^ Basteni 
ii. 92. 

c. 1817.—“ My husband chanced to light 
upon a -very pretty chopper-cot, with cur- 
biin.s and everything complete. ” —Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood's Stories, ed. 1873, 161. (See COT.) 

CHOPSTICKS, s. Tlu* st.icks used 
in pairs by the Chinese in feeding 
themselves. . The Chinese name of 
the article is ^kwai-tsz,^ ‘ speedy-ones.’ 
“ Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that tlie Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accustomed to 
the phrase chop-chop for ‘speedily,’ 
used chop as a translation” {Bishop 
Moule). (^Prof. Ciles writes: “The 
N.E.D. gives incui’rectly kwai-t:x^ i.e. 
‘nimble boys,’ ‘nimble ones.’ Even 
Sir H. Yule is not without blemish. 
He leaves the asjiirate out of kwai^ of 
which the ofticial orthograjdiy is now 
P aai-Puai-tzUj ‘ hasteuers,’ the termina¬ 
tion -ers bringing out tlie value of izit, 
an enclitic jjarticle, better than ‘ones.’ 
Bishop Moule’s suggestion is on the 
right track. 1 think, however, that 
chopstick came from a Chinaman, 
who of course knew the meaning of 
k’tiai and applied it accordingly, using 
the ‘pidgin^ word chop as the, to him, 
natural ec^uivalent.”] 

c. 1.540. — “. . . hi.s young daughters, with 
their brother, did nothing but laugh to .see 
us feed ourselves with our hands, for that 
is contrary to the custome which is ob.served 
throughout the whole empire of China, 
where the Inhabittints at their meat carry 
it to their rnouthes with two little sticks 
made like a pair of Oizers ” (this is the 
translator’s folly; it is really rovi dvos pims 
feitos como fusos —“like spindles).”— Pinto, 
orig. cap. Ixxxiii., in Cogan, p. 103. 

[1698. —“Two little peaces of hlacke woode 
made round . . . these they use in.stead of 
forkes.”— Linschotm, Ilak. Soc. i. 144.] 

c. 1610. —“ . . . ont comme deux potites 
apatules de hois fort bieii faites, qu’ils tien- 
nent entre leiir.s doigts, et prennentavee cola 
ce qu’ils voident manger, si dextrement, <jue 
rien plus.”— Mo<-<i\'.et, 346. 

1711 —“They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which 
serve them instead of Forks.”— 


1876.—“Before each there will be found 
a pair of chopsticks, a wine-cup, a small 
saucer for soy . . . and a pile of small 
})ieco8 of paper for cleaning these articles as 
required.^’— Gilts^ Chinvar Slrfchra, 163-4. 

CHOTA-HAZRY, s. H. chhoti 
hilziri, vulg. hdzri, ‘litlJe breakfast’; 
refreshment taken in the early morn¬ 
ing, Ixdore or after the morning exer¬ 
cise. The term (stai HAZREE) wus 
originally ])ecnliar to the Bengjil 
ITesidenc-y. In Madras tin* meal is 
called ‘early tea.’ Among the Dntcli 
in Java, thi.'? nieiil consists (or did con¬ 
sist in 1860) of a large cup of tea, and 
a large piece of clieesi^ pi't‘seuled l>y 
the servant who calls one in tlie 
morning. 

1853.—“After a bath, and hasty ante- 
breakfast (which is called in India ‘a little 
breakfast’) at the Buston Tlolt;!, ho ]>ro- 
ceedod to the private residence of a man of 
law.”— Oakjieui, ii. 179. 

1866.—“There is one small meal ... it 
is that commonly known in India by the 
Hindustani name of chota-h&.ziTi, and in 
our English colonies as ‘ Early Tea.' . , .”— 
Waring, Tropical HeauUnt, 172. 

1876.—“ We took early tea with him this 
morning.”— Th^ Dilemma, ch. iii. 

CHOUL, CHAUL, n.]>. A seaport 
of tlie Con can, famous for many 
centuries under various forms of this 
name, Chenwal properly, and pro¬ 
nounced in Konkani Tsc/mwal {Sinclair. 
Ind. Ant. iv. 283). It may be regarded 
as almosi certain that this was the 
^IfxvWa of Ptolemy’s .Tables, called by 
the natives, as he says, Tlp,ov\a. It 
may he fairly conjectured that the 
true reading of this was Tily,oi;Xa, or 
Tt^y-ouXa. We find the sound ch of 
Indian names a}>parently represented 
in Ptolemy by n (as it is in Dutch by 
fj). Thus Tidravpa — Chitor, TidcrTuvtjs = 
Chashtaria; here TlfxovKa-Chenwal; 
while Tid-yovga and Tiavaira probably 
stand for names like Ohagara and 
Chauspa. Still more c(}nfidently 
Chenwal may be identified with the 
Saimnr (Chaimur) or Jaimur of the 
old Aral). Geographers, a port at the 
extreme end of Lar or Guzerat. At 
Ghoul itself there is a tradition that 
its antiquity goes hack beyond that of 
Suali (see fiWALLY), Bassein, or 
Bombay. There were memorable 
sieges of Choul in 1570-71, and again 
in 1594, in which the Portuguese 
successfully resisted Mahommedan 
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fitteiiipts to ca])tiire Uui ]»la(5e. Dr. 
Burgess identifies tlie ancient Xi/ifjLvWa 
rather witli a i)lace c-alled OiemhuTy 
on the island of Tronihay, wliich lies 
iiiiniediately east of tlie island of 
Boinhay ; hut till more evidence is 
adduced we see no rc*ason to adojit 
til is.* Ohoul seems now to he known 
as Kevadanda. Even the name is not 
to he found in the Imperial Gazetteer, 
liewadayda Inis a jilace in that work, 
hut without a word to indicate its 
corinec.tion with this ancient and 
famous port. Mr. Gerson d’Acunlia 
luis puVdislied in the J. Bo. Br. As. Kor ., 
vol. xii., Notes on the H. and Ant. of 
Chaul. 

A. I), c. 80-90.—“ Mfrd 5^ KaWdvav 6.Wa. 
^fjLTr6pLa TOTTLKa, vWa, Kai Mai/5a- 

yopa. . . .”— Perip/iis. 

A.D. c. lf)0. — “2)i/xuXXa ^fxvopiou {ko- 

Xovjxevov virb rCjv TifxovXa ).”— 

/aot. i. cn|). 17. 

a.D. 916. “The year J104 T found myself 
in the territory oi Siii/nur (or ChaimtLr), 
belongiriij to Hind and forming part of the 
})rovinco of Lilr. . . . There were in the 
place about 10,000 Mussulmans, both of 
those called hdiAsirah (half-broed.s), and of 
natives of Siraf, Oman, Basrah, Bagdad, 
kc.’' -Mafudi., ii. 86. 

[1020.— “Jaimiir.” See <iuotadon under 

LAR.] 

c. 1150.—“SaimUr, 5 days from Sindan, 
is a large, well-built town .”—Edrisiy in 
Eltiot, i. [85]. 

e. 1470.— “We sailed .six weeks in the 
iara till we reached Chivil, and left Chivil 
on the seventh week after the great day. 
This is an Indian country.”— Ath. Nikitin^ 
9, in India in X Vth. CrrU. 

1510.—“Departing from the said city of 
Combeia, I travelled on until 1 arrived at 
another city named Cevul (Chevul) which 
is distant from the above-mentioned city 12 
days’ journey, and the country between the 
one and the other of those cities is called 
Guzernti.”— Varthema, 113. 

1546.—Under this year D’Acunha quotes 
from Freire d’Andrada a story that when 
the Viceroy required 20,000 pardaOB (q.v.) 
to send for the defence of Diu, offering in 
ple^e a wisp of his rau.stachio, the women 
of C^oul sent all their earrings and other 
jewellery, to bo applied to this particular 
service. 

1554.—“The ports of Mahaim and Sheiil 
belong t<3 the Deccan.”— The Mohity in 
J.A.S.B.y V. 461. 

1584.—“ The 10th of November we arrived 
at Chaul which standeth in the firme land. 
There be tw(> townos, the one belonging 

* See Fcrgm$on dt Burgms, Cave Temples, pp. 
168 & 849. See also Mr. James CampheU’s excel 
lent Bombay Gazetteer, xiv. 52, where reasons are 
stated against the view of Dr. Burgess. 


to the Portugalos, and the other to the 
Moores.”— Jl. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 384. 

c. 1630.—“ After long toil ... we got to 
Choul; then we came to Daman .'—Sir 
T. Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 42. 

1635.—“Chival, a .sea})ort of Deccan,”— 
S6dik Isfahdni, 88. 

1727.—“Chaul, in former Times, was a 
noted Place for Trade, particularly for fine 
embroidered Qiiilts ; but now it is miserably 
))oor.”—.1. Hamilton, i. 243. 

1782.That St. Lubin had some of the 
Mahrattii officers’on Inward of hi.s .ship, at 
the port of Choul ... ho will remember as 
long as ho live.s, for they got so far the 
ascendancy over the political Frenchman, 
as to induce him to come into the harbour, 
and b> land his cargo of military stores . . . 
K>t one piece of which ho ever got back 
again, or was paid sixpence for.”— l*rice's 
Obci’ri'iitions on, a Bite Publication, &c,, 14. 
In Price's Tracts, vol, i. 

CHOULTRY, s. Peculiar to S. 
India, and of duuldiul etymology ; 
Malayrd. chawnti, Tcl. chdumli, \isdvadiy 
rliaii, Skt. chaiur, ‘four,’ vdta, ‘road, 
a place wliere four roads meet]. In 
W. India the form used is clioivry or 
chowree (I)akh. chdori). A hall, a shed, 
or a simple loggia, used by travellers 
as a restiug-plac^e, and also intended 
for the transaction of public business. 
In the old Madras Archives there is 
freituent mention of the “Justices of 
the Choultry.’’ A building of this 
kind seems to have, formed the early 
Court-house. 

1673. “Here (at Swally near Surat) we 
were welcomed by the Deputy President . . . 
who tocjk care for my Entertainment, which 
here was rude, the place admitting of little 
better Tenements than Booths stiled by the 
name of Choultries.”—AVygr, 82. 

,, “Maderas . . . enjoys some 

Choultries for Places of Justice.”— Ibid. 39. 

1683.—“. . . he shall pay for every slave 
so shipped ... 50 pagodas to be recovered 
of him in the Cho^try of Madraspat- 
tanam.”— Order of Madras Council, in 
Wheeler, i. 136. 

1689.—“ Within loss than half a Mile, 
from the Sea (near Surat) are three Choul¬ 
tries or Convenient Lodgings made of 
Timber. ”— Omngton, 164. 

1711.—“Besides these, five Justices of 
the Choultry, who are of the Council, or 
chief Citizens, are to decide Controversies, 
and punish offending Indians.”— Lockyer, 7. 

1714.—In the MS. List of Persons in the 
Service, &c. (India Office Records), we 
have 

“Josiah Cooke ffactor Register of the 
Choultry, £15.” 

1727.—“There are two or three little 
Choulteries pr Shades built for Patients to 
rest in.”— A. Hamilton, ch. ix. ; [i. 95]. 
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[1773. — “A Choltre is not much unlike a 
large summer-house, and in general is little 
more than a bare covering from the in¬ 
clemency of the weather. Some few indeed 
are more spacious, and are also endowed 
with a salary to support a servant or two, 
whose business is to furnish all passengers 
with a certain quantity of rice and fresh 
water.”—/m, 67.] 

1782.—“Les fortunes sont employees k 
b&tir des Chauderies sur les chemins.”— 
Somwrat, i. 42. 

1790. — “On no rencontre dans ces 
voyages aucune aubergo ou hOtcllerie sur 
la route ; mais elles sont remplac^es par des 
lieux de repos appel^es achultlis (cluuid^- 
nVs), qui sont des bUtimens ouverts et 
inhabit^s, ou les voyageurs ne trouvent, cn 
g^n^ral, qu’un toit. . . .”— Haxifiier, ii. 11. 

1809.—“He resides at present in an old 
Choultry which has been fitted up for his 
use by the Resident.” — Ld. Valenticiy i. 
356*. 

1817.— “Another fact of much impor¬ 
tance is, that a Mahomedan Sovereign was 
the first who established Choultries.”— 
Mill's Hist. ii. 181. 

1820.—“The Chowree or town-ball where 
the public business of the township is trans¬ 
acted, is a building 30 feet square, with 
square gable-ends, and a roof of tile sup¬ 
ported on a treble row of square wooden 
posts,”— Acc. of Township of Loony^ in Ti\ 
Lit. Soc. Jiomhay, ii. 181. 

1833.-~“Junar, 6th Jan. 1833. ... We 
at first took up our abode in the Chawadi, 
but Mr. Escombe of the C. S. kindly in¬ 
vited us to his house.”— Smith's'Life of Dr. 
John Wilson, 156. 

1836.—“The roads are good, and well 
supplied with choultries or taverns” (!)— 
Phillips, Million of Facts, 319. 

1879.—“Let an organised watch ... be 
established in each village , . , armed with 
good tulwars. They should b® stationed 
each night in the village chouri.” — (her- 
land Times of India, May 12, Suppl. 76. 

See also CHUTTRUM. 

CHOULTRY PLAIN, up. This 
was the name given to the open 
country formerly existing to the S.W. 
of Madras. Choultry Pluin was also 
the old designation of tlie Hd. Quarters 
of the Madras Army : equivalent to 
“Horse Guards” in We.stminster (C. 
P. B. MS.). 

1780.—“ Every gentleman now possessing 
a house in the fort, was happy in accommo¬ 
dating the family of his friend, who before 
had resided in Choultry Plain. Note. 
The country near Madras is a perfect 
flat, on which is built, at a small distance 
from the fort, a small choultm.” — Hodqes, 
Travels, 7. .. » 


CHOUSE, s. and V. This word is 
originally Turk, chdush, in former 
days a sergeant-at-arms, herald, or the 
like. [Vambeiy (Sketches, 17) speaks, 
of the Tchaush as the leader of a party 
of pilgrims.] Its meaning as ‘ a cheat,* 
or ‘to swindle’ is, apparently beyond 
doubt, derived from tne anecdote thus 
related in a note of W. Gifiord’s upon 
the ])a3sage in Ben Jonson’s Alche¬ 
mist, which is (|noted below. “In 1609 
Bir Robert Shirley sent a messenger or 
chiaus (as our old writers call him) to 
this country, as liis agent, from tlie 
Grand Signor and the So})hy, to trans¬ 
act some preparatory business. Sir 
Robert followed him, at his leisure, 
as ambassador from both these ])rinces ; 
but before be reached England, his 
agent had cJ(i<(Hsed the Turkish and 
Persian merchants here of 4000/., and 
taken his (light, unconscious ])erha})S 
that he ha<l enriched the language 
with a word of which the etymology 
would mislead Upton and puzzle l)r. 
Johnson.”—Ed. of Ben Jonson, iv. 
27. “In Kattywar, where the native 
chiefs employ Arab mercenaries, the 
Chaus still nourishes as an officer of a 
company. When I joined the Political 
Agency in that Province, there was a 
company of Arabs attached to the 
Residency under a Chaus.” (M.-Gen. 
Keatinye). [The N.E.I). thinks that 
“Gifford’s note must be Liken wdth 
reserve.” The Stanf. Diet, adds that 
Gifford’s note asserts that two other 
Chiauses arrived in 1618-1625. One 
of the above quotations proves his 
accuracy as to 1618. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, the particular fraud had little to 
do with tlie modern ust*. of the word. 
As Jonson suggests, chiaus may have 
been used for ‘ Turk ’in the sense of 
‘cheat’; just as Catalan stood for 
‘thief’ or ‘rogue.’ For a further 
discussion of the word see N. d' (J., 7 
ser. vi. 387 ; 8 ser. iv. 129.] 

L560.—“Cum vero mo taederot inclu- 
sionis in eodem diveryorio, ago cum meo 
Chiauso (gonus id est, ut tibi scripsi alias, 
multiplicis apud Turcas officii, quod etiam 
ad oratonim ciistodiam extenditur) ut mi hi 
liceat aere meo dom\im conducore. . . .”— 
Busheq. Epist. iii. p. 149. 

1610.— ^'Dapper. . . . What do you think 
of me, that I am a chiaus ? 

Face, What’s that ? 

Dapper. The Turk was here. 

As one would say, do you think I am a 
Turk? 
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Fact. Come, noble doctor, pray thee let’s 
prevail; 

Thia is the gentleman, and he’s no chiaus.” 

Ren. Jongon, The Alchemist^ Act I. sc. i. 
1638.— 

‘ ‘ Fulgoso. Gulls or Moguls, 

1'ag, rag, or other, hogon-mogen, vanden, 

Ship-jack or chouses. Whoo! the brace 
are flinched. 

The pair of shavers are sneak’d from us, 
Don. ...” 

Ford., Tilt Lady's Trial, Act IT. sc. i. 

1619.—“Con gli ambasciatori atranieri 
che seco conduceva, ciob I’lndiano, di Sciah 
Selim, un clause Turco ed i Moscoviti. . . .” 

-F. della Valle, ii. 6. 

1653.--“ Chiaoux en Turq est vn Sergent 
du Diuan, et dans la campfigne la garde 
d’vne Karaiiane, fjui fait lo guet, se nomme 
aussi ChiaOUX, ot cet employ n’est pas 
aiitrement honeste .”—Le (Lmz, ed. 1657, 
]i. 536. 

1659.— 

“ (loiKjuest. We are 

In a fair way tcj be ridiculous. 

What think you ? Chiaus’d by a scholar.” 
Shirley, Honorta A' Mamnxm, Act II. sc. iii. 

1663.“ “The Portugals have choused us, 
it seems, in the Island of Bombay in the 
East Indys ; for after a great charge of ovir 
fleets being sent thither woth full commis¬ 
sion from tlio King of Portugal to receive it, 
the Governour by some })retence or other 
will not deliver it to Sir Abraham Ship- 
man.”—/Vy>»v.v, Jjiary, May 15; [ed. Vlieatlr)i 
iii. 125]. 

1674.- 

“ When geese and jHillcn are seduc’d 

And sovNs of sucking pigs are chows’d.” 

Hudibras, Pt. II. canto 3. 

1674.— 

“ Transform’d to a P’renchman by my art ; 

He stole your cloak, and jack’d your 
|)ocket, 

Chows’d and caldes’d ye like a block¬ 
head.” Jbid. 

1754.— “ 900 chiaux : they carried in their 
hand a baton wdth a double silver crook on 
the end of it; . . . these frequently chanted 
moral sentences and encomiums on the 
Shah, occasionally proclaiming also his 
victories as he jtas.sed along.”— Hunnaif, 
i. 170. 

1762.--“Le 27* d’AoCit 1762 nous enten- 
dlmos un couj) de canon du chateau de 
KAhira, c’^toit signo qu’un TsjaUB (courier) 
etoit arrive de la grande caravane.”— 
jS'iebuhr, Voyage, i. 171. 

1826.—“We started at break of day from 
the northern suburb of Ispahan, led by the 
Chaoushes of the pilgrimage. . . —Hajji 

Baba, ed. 1835, p. 6. 

CHOW-CHOW, s. A common ap¬ 
plication of the Pf^eon-Eiiglish term in 
Cliina is to mixed preserves; but, as 


the quotation shows, it has many uses ; 
the idea of mixture seems to prevail. 
It is the name given to a book by 
Viscountess Falkland, whose husband 
was Governor of Bombay. There it 
.seems to mean ‘a medley of trifles.’ 
Chow i.s in ‘pigeon’ applied to food 
of any kind. [“From the erroneous 
impression that dogs form one of the 
principal items of a Chinaman’s diet, 
the common variety has been dubbed 
the ‘chow dog’” {Ball, Things Chinese, 
]). 179).] We find the word chow- 
chow in -Blumentritt’s Vocabular of 
Manilla terms : “ (Jliau-chau, a Tagal 
di.sh so called.” 

1858.—“The word chow-chow is sug- 
ge.stive, especially to the Indian reader, of 
a mixture of thing.s, ‘good, bad, and in¬ 
different,’ of sweet little oranges and bits 
of bamboo stick, slices of sugar-cane and 
rinds of unripe fruit, all concocted together, 
and made ui>on the whole into a very 
tolerable confection. . . . 

“ Uidy Falkland, by her happy selection 
of a name, to a ccrUiin extent deprecates 
and disarms criticism. We cannot complain 
that her work is without plan, unconnected, 
and sometinies trashy, for these are exactly 
the conditions imj)lied in the word chow- 
chovr."—Bomba If IFiarterhi Remew, January, 

j). 100. 

1882.- “ The variety of use.s to which the 
comj)ound word ‘chow-chow’ is jmt is 
almost cnflless. ... A ‘No. 1 chow-chow' 
thing .signifies utterly worth]es.s, but when 
aj*j)lied to a breakfast or dinner it means 
‘ unexcc})tionably good.’ A '‘chow-chow' 
cargo is an assorted caigo ; a ‘ general shop ’ 
i.s a ^chow-chon ' shop . . . one (factory) was 
called the 'chow-chow,' from its being in¬ 
habited by divers Parsees, Moormen, or 
other natives of India .”—The Fantwae, 
j). 63. 

CHOWDRY, s. H. chaadhan, lit. 
‘a bolder of four’ ; the explanation of 
wliieli is ob.scure ; [lathcr Skt. rhetkra- 
dharin, ‘ the bearei'of the discus a.s an 
ensign of authority ’]. The usual appli¬ 
cation of the term i.s to the heaflman 
of a craft in a toun, and more 
particularly to iJie per.son who is 
selected hy Government as the iigent 
tliroiigh wlioni supplies, workmen, &c., 
are .supplied for public jnirposes. 
[Thus the Chaudhari of carters provides 
i*arriage, the Chaudhari of Kahars 
hearens, and so on.] Formerly, in 
places, to the headman of a village ; 
to certain holders of lands ; and in 
Cuttack it was, \inder native rule, 
applied to a district Revenue olticer. 
In a paper of ‘ Explanations of Terms ’ 
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furnished to the Council at Fort 
William by Warren Hastings, then 
Resident at Moradbagh (1759), chow- 
drees are defined as “Landholders in 
the next rank to Zemindars.” (In 
Lmg, p. 17C.) [Coni]). VENDU 
MASTER.] It is also an lionorilie- 
title given by servants to one of their 
number, usually, we l)elieve, to tUe.ondU 
[see MOLLY], or gardener—as khalifa 
to the cook and tailor, jtniyia’r/dr to tlie 
bhishtlj mehiar to the sweeper, sirdar to 
the bearer. 

c. 1300. — “. . . 'J'he j) 0 (>j)le were brouj^ht 
to such a state of obedience that one revenue 
officer would string twenty , , , chaudharis 
together by the neck, and enforce payment 
by blows.”— Zia-ud-dln llariri^ in Elhot^ iii. 
183. 

c. 1343.—'* 7''he territories dependent on 
the capital (Delhi) are divided into hundred.s, 
each of which has a Jauthari, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus.”— Hm 
Batuta, iii. 388 . 

[1772.--"Chowdrahfl, land holders, in the 
next rank to Zemeendiirs.”- W-nist, Vlctc of 
Bengaf Gloss, s.v.] 

1788.— " Chowdl-y. — A Landholder <»r 
Farmer. Properly ho is alxno tJu‘ Zemin¬ 
dar in rank ; but, according to the jiresont 
custom of P>ongHl, he is deemed the next to 
the Zemindar. Mo.st. commonly used as the 
principal purveyor of the markets in towns 
or camps.”- luitton Vocafndai'ii (StockdaleL). 

CHOWK, s. 11. cJiauk. All o])(‘U 
place nr wide stjvet in the middle ol | 
a city A\liere, the market is Indd, [as, i 
for example, tbe Chdmhu (fiaulc ol | 
Delhi]. It seems to lie adojite.d in j 
Persian, and there is an Ai-abic form } 
wbicli, it is just jio.ssible, m;\v 
have been boiTowed and Arabized from 
the present word. The radical idea of 
chauk seems to be “four ways” [Skt. 
chatnshka], tin*, cro.ssing of streets at 
the centre of busine.ss. Conqiare Car- 
fax, and the Quattro Cantoni of Palermo. 
In the latter city there is a market 
place called Piazza Ballard, which in 
the 16th century a chronicler calls 
Segqehallaratli, or as Amari inter])rets, 
iS?7ilr-Balhara. 

[1833. —“The Chandy Choke, in Delhi 
. . . is perhaps the broadest street in any 
city in the East.”— Excursions tn 

India, i. 49.] 

CHOWNEE, s. The usual native 
name, at least in the Bengal Presidency, 
foran Anglo-Indian cantonment (q.v.). 
It is H. chhdonl, thatcli(*d roof,’ 
chhdond, chhdnd, v. ‘to thatch.’ 


[1829. —"The Kegent was at the chaoni, 
hi.s standing camj) at Gagrown, when this 
event occurred.”— Tid, Annals ((Jaleuttu 
reprint), ii. 611.] 

CHOWRINGHEE, n.n. The name 
of a road and (juarter oi C^aleulta, in 
which most of the h(‘st, Euro}>ean 
lious(‘,s stand ; (duiurangl. 

1789. “The houses . . . at Chowringee 
also will he much more he;i thy.”— 

Karr, ii, 205, 

1790. — “To dig a large tank o])posite to 
the Cheringhee Buildings.” -Ibid. 13. 

1791. —" Whereas a robbery was com¬ 
mitted on Tuesday night, the first in.sbint, 
on the Chowringhy Road.” —//r/d. 51. 

1792. —“ For Evirate ASulr. A neat, com¬ 
pact and new built garden house, }>leasantly 
situated at Chouringy, and from its cuu- 
tiguity to Fort William, })eculiar]y well 
caioulated for an officer; it would likevNisc 
he a handsome provi.sion for a native lady, 
or a child. The price is 1500 sii.ra rupees.” 
- JbnL ii. 541. 

1803,— Chouringhee, au entire village 
of jialace.s, run.s for a cotisideruble length 
at right angle.s wuth it, and altogether forms 
the tiiiest view T ever l)ehe]d in any city.” - 
Lil. ]’a/cn(ia, i. 230. 

1810.---" As J enjoyed (Vilcutta much less 
this time ... 1 left it with less regret. 
Still, when passing the Chowringhee road 
the last day, l- 

‘ Jjooked on stream and sea, and plain 
As wfiut I ne’er might see again.’ ’' 

Elphnistoin, in Jjfi, i. 231, 

1848. — "He wished all Cheltenham, al 
Chowringhee, all ('alcutta, could see him 
in that position, w-aviiig his hand to such a 
heaufy, and in ciuujsiny with such a. famous 
buck as Ibiwalon < Vawley, of the Guards,” 

Vavittj Fair, etl. 1807, i. 2.37. 

CHOWEY, K. 

(a.) CHOULTRY. 

(b.) 11. cJuiuwar, rhaunrl; from Ski . 
chmuara, chdinqra. The husliy tail of the 
Tilietaii Yak (q.v.), often set in a costly 
decorated handle to use as a fly-fla])])ev, 
in wbicli form it was one of tlie in¬ 
signia of ancient Asiatic royalty. The 
tail was also often attached to the 
horsc-tra])])ing3 of native warriors ; 
whilst it formed from remote times 
the standard of nations and nomad 
tribes of Central Asia. The Yak-Uiils 
and their uses are mentioned by 
Aelian, and by Cosmas (see under 
YAK). Allusions to the chdrnara, a.s 
a sign of royalty, are frequent in 8kt, 
booKs and inscriptions, e.g. in the Poet 
Kalidasa (see transl. liy Dr. Mill in 
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»/. As. Soc. Beng. i. 342 ; the Aviarakoshay 
ii. 7, 31, <fec.). The common Anglo- 
Indian expression in the 18th century 
appears to liave been “Cow-tails” 
(([.V.). And hence Bogle in liis 
Journal, as published by Mr. Maikham, 
calls Yaks by the alxsurd name of 

row-tailed cows^^^ though “bors»i- 
tailed cows” would have been more 
germane ! 

c. A.n. ‘2[)0. — “ WoCiv df ylv7) bvo. dpofxi- 
Koi>^ re vat dXAoc? dypLov^ 5etJ>ws‘ (’k toutwv 
ye TLov [iou}v kuI rds /mvioerdfias TrotoDrrai, vai 
rd fJL(v aCbixex. Trafxfx^'Kave^ fiatv otdf rdi 
ovpdi' ^y^niiGL Xennas iVxi'pdis.”— Aeliaii. dr 
Nat. An. XV. 14. 

A.n. . . . witii his armies which 

were (larhetied by the s]H)tlesH chS-maxaB 
that were waved over them.” Aihole hi- 
script 10 It. 

c. 940. — ‘'Tiiey export from this country 
the hair named al-za)iiar (or al-chamar) of 
whicii those Hy-flajis are made, with handles 
of .silver or ivory, which attendants held over 
the iieads of kings when giving audience.”— 
i. 385. The ex}jres.sk)nH of Mas iui't 
are aptly illu.strated by the Assyrian and 
i‘or.sepohtan sculptures. (8ee also Marco 
I'olo, bk. iii. cli. 18 ; Nn\ Conti, p, 14, in 
India in the XVtIt ('irntnrii). 

1623.- “ Kor adornment of their horses 
they carried, Imng to the cantles of their 
•saddles, great tufts of a certain white hair, 
long ami line, w'hich they ttald me wt're the 
hails of certain wild oxen found in India. 

B. tlrJIa Valh’, ii. 66*2; [Hak. 'Soc. ii. 260]. 

1809. — “lie al.so presented me in trays, 
which were as usual laid at my feet, t'.A'' 
beautiful chowries.”— I'alrntta, i. 42S 

1810. “iS'ear Brahma are Imlra an<l 
Indranee on their elcjhant, and below is :i 
female figure holding a Atatnara or chow- 
ree.” - Maiia (Jraham, 56. 

1827. A black female slave, richl\ 
dressed, stood behind him with a chowry. 
or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, whicli 
she used to kee)) off the flics.” Str O’. Scott, 
'The Snriiron's Daitghtrr, eh. x. 

CHOWRYBURDAR, s. Tin 

servant wlio carries the Chowry. H. 

P. rhaiinrl-hardar. 

1771.- -“3'ho r>cb-Rajah on horseback 
... a chowra-burdar on each aide of him.” 
— Jiogir, in Mar/Jiiitn’s 'J'lhrt, *24. 

[1838. — “ . . . the old king was aitting iii 
the garden with a chowrybadar waving the 
flies from him .”—Miss Kdrn, Vp the Coiintn/, 
i. 338.] 

CHOWT, CHOUT, s. Mabr. chaufh, 
‘one fourtli ]iart.’ The blackmail 
levied by the Malirattas from t.lie 
provincial governors as compensation 


for leaving tlieir districts in immunity 
from plunder. The term is also ap¬ 
plied to some other exactions of like 
ratio (.see Wilson). 

[1559.—Mr. Whiteway refers to Canto 
(Dec. Vll. bk. 6, ch. 6), where this word is 
u.sed in reference to payments made in 1559 
in the time of D. Constiritine do Brtigani^a, 
and in yiapcrs of the early part of the 17th 
century the King of the Chouteas is fre- 
(jiiently mentioned.] 

1644.- -“This King hold.s in our lands of 
Daman a cortiin jiayment which they call 
Cbouto, which was y)aid him long before 
they bidongcd to tlie Portuguese, and so 
after they came under our yiowor the pay- 
uient continued to be made, and about these 
cx.actions and jiayrneuts there have risen 
great disputes and contentions on one side 
and another.’’ yiomrra (MS,). 

1674.- “ Me.ssengers w'cre sent to Bassein 
demanding the chout of all the l^ortugucse 
t.c^rritory in these ))arts. The chant means 
the fourth jiart of the revenue, and this i.s 
the earliest mention we find of the claim.” 
— (}r7nrs t'raijmmts, p. 45. 

1763-78.—“They (the Engli.sh) were . . . 
not a little surprisefl to find in the letters 
now received from Balajerow and his agent 
to them.selve.s, and in stronger terms to the 
j Nabob, a ]terern})b)ry demand of the Chout 
or tribute due to the King of the Morattocs 
from tlio Kabobship of Arcot.”—Orwic, 

ii. 228-9. 

1803.—“I’lie Peshwah . . . cannot have 
I a right to t\^o choutes, any more than 
■ to two revomics froin any village in the 
same vear .”—WrUmfitan Ihsp. (ed. 1837), 
n. 175.' 

1658. “ . . . 'I'hey (the MahratUis) were 

accustomed t<t demand of the provinces tliey 
j threateiusi with devastation a cerUiin portion 
I of the public revenue, generally the fourth 
i part; and this, under the name of the 
' chout, became the rec*ognizcd Mahratta 
! tribute, the price of the absence of their 
i plundering hordes.”- Whitncji, Oriental and 
! Linp. Stndies, ii. 20-21. 

i 

I CHOYA, CHAYA, CHEY, s. A 

] root, [geiu'rnlly known as chayroot,] 
I (Hrdfjot/s arnheUata. ].am., OhhnUtndia 
and).., Ii.) of tlie Xat. (Ird. Cinchon- 
aaae, airordiiig a red dye, sometimes 
called ‘India ]\ladder,’ [‘Dye Boot,’ 
‘ Ramesliwaram Itoiit’] ; from Tam. 
sJunjanT, Malayfd. rhdyarrr (rhdyay 
‘colour,’ irr, ‘root’). It i.s exported 
from S. India, and was so al.so at one 
time from Ceylon. There is a ligure 
of the jilaiit in Leftres Kdif. xiv. 164. 

c. 1566. — “Also from S. Tame they layd 
great store of red yarne, of bombast died 
with a roote w’hieh they call saiSL, as afore- 
sa.v<l. w'hieh colour w'ill never out .”—Caemr 
Freilerike, in IIaH. [ii. 354]. 
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1683.—“Ne vien anchora di detta saia da 
un altro luogo detto Petopoli, e se ne tingono 
parimente in S. Thorafe.”—J5a/6i, f. 107. 

1672.—“Here groweth very good Zaye.” 
— Baldaeus, Ceylon. 

[1679.—“ ... if they would provide 
mustors of Chae and White goo(is. . . 

— Memoruill of S. Master, in Kistna Man.^ 
p. 131.J 

1726. —“Saya (a dye-root that is used on 
the Coa.'ft for i)ainting chintzes).”— Valeutnn, 
Chor. 45. 

1727. — “The Islands of Din (near Masu- 
lipatam) produce the famous Jj}/^ called 
Shaii. It is a Shrub growing in Grounds 
that are overflown with the Spring tides.” 
~A. Hamilton, i. 370 ; [ed. 1744, i. 374]. 

1860.—“The other productions that con¬ 
stituted the exports of the Island were 
sapan-wood to Persia ; and choya-roots, a 
substitute for Madder, collected at Manaar 
. . . for transmission to Surat.”— Tennent's 
Ceylon, ii. 64-55. See also Chitty's Ceylon 
GazetUer (1834), p. 40. 

CHUGKAROO, s. English soldier’s 
lingo for Chokra ((pv.) 

CHUCK EB. From H. chakar, 
clmkkar, chakra, 8kt. chakra, ‘a wheel 
or circle.’ 

(a.) s. A quoit for playing the 
English game ; but inoi’e properly 
the sharp quoit or discus which con¬ 
stituted an ancient Hindu missile 
weapon, and is, or was till rectmtly, 
carried by the Sikh fanatics called 
A kail (see AKALEE), generally en¬ 
circling their ])eaked turbans. Tlie 
thing is descrilxd by Tavernier (E. T. 
ii. 41 : [ed. Ball, i. 82]) as carried by 
a company of Mahommedan Fakirs 
whom he met at Sher})rir in Guzerat. 
See also Lt.-Col. T. Leivin, A Fly, (fee., 
p. 47 ; [Eyertoti, Handbook, FI. 15, No. 
64]. 

1516. — “In the Kingdom of Dely . . . 
they have some steel wheels which they call 
chaeaxani, two fingers broad, sharp outside 
like knives, and without edge inside; and 
the surface of these is the size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm ; and they 
take one and put it on the finger of the 
right hand, and make it spin nmnd many 
times, and so they hurl it at their enemies.” 
— Barhosa, 100-101. 

1630.—“In her right hand shoo bare a 
chuckerey, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, and sharp-edged in the super¬ 
ficies thereof . . . and slung off, in the 
quickness of his motion, it is able to deliuer 
or conuey death to a farre remote enemyi” 
— Lord, Disc, of the Banian Religion, 12. 


(b) V. and s. To lunge a horse. H. 
chakamd or chakar karnd. Also ‘the 
lunge.’ 

1829.—“It was truly tantalizing to see 
those fellows chllckering their horses, not 
more than a rjuarter of a mile from our 
post.”— John Shipp, i. 153. 

[(c.) In Polo, a ‘ period.’ 

[1900.—“Two lK)uts were played to-day 
... In the opening chUkker Oaj^t. —— 
carried the ball in.”— Overland Mail, Aug. 
13.] 

CHUCKERBUTTY, n.}). Tliis 
vulgarized Bengal Brahman name is, 
as Wilson points out, a corruption of 
chakravarttl, the title assumed by the 
most exalted ancient Hindu sove¬ 
reigns, an universal Emperor, whose 
chariot-wheels rolled over all (so it is 
explained by some). 

c. 400.— “Then the Bikshiini Uthalabegan 
to think thus with herself, ‘To-day the 
King, ministers, and people arc all going 
to meet Buddha . . . but I—a woman—how 
can 1 contrive to get the first sight of him ? ’ 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her into a holy Chakravartti 
Raja.”— Travels of Fah-hian, tr. by Beale, 
p. 63. 

c. 460.—“ On a certain day (Asoka), 
having . . . ascertained that the super- 
naturally gifted . . . N4ga King, whose 
age extended to a Kappo, had seen the four 
Buddhas ... he thus addressed him : ‘ Be¬ 
loved, exhibit to me the person of the 
omniscient being of infinite wisdom, the 
Chakkawatti of the doctrine.’”— The Maha- 
wanso, p. 27. 

1856. — “The imi^rtanco atUiched to the 
posse.ssion of a white elephant is traceable 
to the Buddhist system. A white olejdiant 
of certain wonderful endowments is one of 
the seven })recious things, the po.s.se.ssion of 
which marks the MiOui Chakravartti Raja 
. . . the holy and universal sovereign, a 
character which .appears once in a cycle.”— 
Mission to the Court ofW ca (Major’s Fhayre’s), 
1858, p. 154. 

CHUCKLAH, s. H. chakld, [Skt. 
chakra, ‘a wheel’]. A territorial sub¬ 
division under tlie Mahommedan 
government, tlius defined hy Warren 
Ha.stings, in the pa]>er quoted under 
CHOWDRY: 

1759. —“The jurisdiction of a Phojdar 
(.see FOUJDAR), who receives the rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Government.” 

1760. —“ In the treaty concluded with the 
Naw,lb Meer Mohummud C^usim Kh<in, on 
the 27th Sept. 1760, it was agreed that . . , 
the English army should be ready to assist 
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him in the management of all affairs, and 
that the lands of the chllklahs (districts) 
of Burdwsn, MidnaiK)re and Chittagong, 
should be assigned for all the charges of the 
company and the array. . . —Harimjtotis 

Anabjsisof the Laws aiid Rrgulations^ vol. i. 
Calcutta, 1806-1809, p. 5. 

CHUCEILER, fi. Taiu. and Malayal. 
shakkilf the name of a very low 
caste, members of wliich are tan- 
Jiers or cobblers, like the Chamdrs 
(see CHtJMAR) of Upper India. But 
whilst the latter are rej)iited to be a 
very dark caste, the Ch ticklers are fair 
(see Elliot’s Gloss, by Beanies., i. 71, and 
GaldweWs Gram. 574). [On the otlier 
hand the Madras Gloss, (s.v.) says that 
as a rule they are of “a dark black 
hue.”] Colloquially in S. India 
Ghucfcler is used for a native slioe- 
maker. 

c. 1580.—‘‘All the Gentoos {<ienti.os) of 
those parts, especially those of Bisnagu, 
have many castes, which take precedence 
one of another. The lowest are the Cha- 
quivilis, who make shoos, and cat all un¬ 
clean flesh. . . .”—Brimor e JJoiira, &LC., f 95. 

1759. — “ Shackelays are shoemakers, and 
held in the same de.spucahlo light cm tlie 
Coromandel Coast as the Niadde.s and Ikil- 
iies on the Malabar.” — Ires, 26. 

c. 1790.— “ Aus.si n’est-cc que Ic r<?l»iit cle 
la clas.se rndpris^je des i)arnas; s.-tvoir les 
tschakelis on cordonniers et lo.s on 

fossoyeurs, <(ui s'occupent cle renterrement 
et la combustion dcs morts.”— llaafner, 
ii. 60. 

[1844. — “. . . the chockly, who performs 
the degrading duty of execnilioncr. . . .”— 
fSocicty, Manners, Ac., of India, ii. 282.J 

1869.—“The Komatis or mercantile caste 
of Madras by long established custom, are 
reciuired to send an offering of Ijotel to the 
chucklers, or shoemakers, before contract¬ 
ing their marriages.”— Sir W. Elliot, in 
J. Etkn. Soc., N. S. vol. i. 102. 

CHUCKMUCK, 8. H. chakmak. 
‘Flint and steel.’ One of the title.s 
conferred on Haidar ’Ali )>eforc he 
rose to ]K3wer was ‘ Chakmak Jajig, 
‘Firelock of War’? See H. of Hydur 
Naiky 112 . 

CHUCKRUM, s. An ancient coin 
once generally current in the S. of 
India, Malayal. chakra Tel. chak~ 
ramu; from Skt. chakra (see under 
CHUCKER). It is not easy to say 
what was its value, as the statements 
are inconsistent: nor do they con- 
fitm Wilson’s, that it was e(uial to 
one-tenth of a pagoda. [According to 


the Madras Glos.s. (s.v.) it bore the 
same relation to the gold Pagoda that 
the Anna does to the Rupee, and 
under it again Avas the copper Cash, 
which was its sixteenth.] The de¬ 
nomination survives in Travancore, 
[where 28^ go to one rupee. (Ibid.)] 

1.554. — “And the fanoms of the place are 
called chocroes, which are coins of inferior 
gold ; they are worth 121j or 121 the 
pardao of gold, reckoning the jiardao at 360 
veil.” — A. JVnnec, Lirro dos Pesos, 36. 

1711.—“The Enemy will not come to any 
agreement unless we consent to pay 30,000 
chuckrums, which wo take to be 16,600 
and odd pagodas.”—In Wheeler, ii, 165, 

1813.—Milburn, under Tanjore, gives the 
chuckrum as a coin equal to 20 Madras, 
or ten gold fanams. 20 Madra-s fauarns 
would bo of a pagoda. 

[From the difficulty of handling 
fhe.se coins, which are small and round, 
they are counted on a chuckrum 
l)oard as in the case of the Fanam 
(-1-V.).] 

CHUDDER, s. H. chddar, a .slieet, 
or s([uare piece of cloth of any kind ; 
the am])le slieet commonly worn as a 
mantle by women in N. India. It is 
al.so a])plied to the clotlis .s])read over 
Mahoiiimedan tombs. Bai'bosa (1516) 
and Linsclioteii (1598) liave chaufars, 
chautares, as a kind of cotton piece- 
goods, but. it. is certain tliat tliis is not 
tbe .s.-inie word, (koirtars occur among 
Bengal ])iece-goods in Milbimi, ii. 221. 
[The wonl is chautdr, ‘anytliing with 
four threads,’ and it oiTurs in tlie list 
of cotton cloths in tlie Ahi (i. 94). In 
a letter of 1610 we have Chaiitares 
are white and well rec[nested ” (iJanverSy 
Letters^ i. 75); ""Chanters of Agra” 
{Foster, Letters, ii. 45) ; Clocks has 
“ fine Casho or Chowter” (Diary, i. 86) ; 
and ill 1615 they are called ^"Colder” 
(Foster, iv. 51).] 

1525.—“ Chader of Cambaya.”— Lem- 
branea, 56. 

[c. 1610.—“From Bengal comes another 
sort of hanging, of fii»o linen painted and 
ornamented with colours in a very agreeable 
fashion ; these they call iader.” — Pyrard 
de Laeal, Hak. Soc. b 222.] 

1614.—“Pinbidus, chints and chadors.”— 
Peyton, in Purehas, i. 530. 

1673. — “ The habit of those water- 
nymphs was fine Shudders of lawn em¬ 
broidered on the neck, wrist, and skirt 
with a border of several coloured silks or 
threads of gold.”— Herbert, 3rd ed. 191. 
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1832.—“Chuddur ... a lar^^o piece of 
cloth or sheet, of one and a half or two 
breadths, thrown over the head, so as to 
cover the whole body. Men usually sleep 
rolled up in it.” — Jferi/ots, Qanwn-e- 
Ixlaniy xii.-xiii. 

1878.—“Two «»r three women, who had 
been chattering away till we appeared, but 
who, on seeing us, drew their ‘chadders' 
. . . round their faces, and retired to the 
further end of the boat.” -/.//V In the Mo- 
JuskUj i. 79. 

Tlie Eampore Chudder is a kind of 
sliavvl, of the Tilietan .^bawl-wool, of 
iiniforin c(doiir witliout pattern, made 
originally at- Jlumpur on the Sutlej ; 
and of late yeai-s largely import(‘d into 
England : [(see tin* ]\viijah Mono, on 
JVool., p, 9). (biriously e.nougli a claim 
to the. derivation of the title fi-om 
Rain])nr, in Kohilkhand, N.W.P. is 
made in the Jotperitfl 1st ed. 

(.S.V.).] 

CHUL! CHULLO! V. in imj)era¬ 
ti V(^ ; ‘do on! lie (|ui<k.’ 11. cJialo! 

iin]K‘r. of rluibia, to go, go s]>eedilv. 
[Another common nse of tin* word in 

Anglo-Indian slang is.“ It. wonX 

chul,” ‘it Mon’t answer, succeed.’] 

c. 1790. — “ Je luontai d(‘ tres-bonne heure 
<lnns rnon palan(|uin. — Tschollo (e'est a- 
dire, niiirche), cricreiit nies coulis, et aii.ssi- 
tOt le voyage ctannienya. ’ —//</e//yC/, ii. 9. 

[CHUMAR, s. H. Chamdr, Ski. 

rluirmn-L'dro, ‘one who u oid<s in 
leather,’ and thus answering t.o the 
Chuckler of S. India ; an imjiortant 
caste, found all through K. India, 
whose primary' oc<uipation is tanning, 
hut a tai'ge. niiiiiher are agricultnri.ds 
and day" lal^oiuvi-s of various kinds. 

[182o.---“ brom this abomination, beef 
eating . . . they [the T{lieels| only rani; 
above the Choomars, or s)i(H‘nia keiwho 
feast on dead (*a,rcascs, and are in t'entral 
India, as elsi-wliere, deemed so nncleau 
that they aT<,> not allowed to dwell vMthin 
the preeinets of the village.”— .Muhohn, 

C&i\tral India, ‘2n(l ed. ii. 179.] 

CHUMPUK, s. A highly orna¬ 
mental and saered tree [Miclielia chani- 
p((ca^ L., also M. llherdri\ a kind of 
magnolia, whose odorous yellow" hlos- 
Homs are mindi ])ri/,e"l by Hindi is, 
offered at shrines, and ruhhed on tin* 
body at marriages, &.c. 11. cJtamjxdc., 

Skt. clumpahi. Driiiy strangely says 
that the name is “derived from 
Uiannpa.^ an island hetw"een Cainliogia 
and Cochin (diina, where .the tree 


grow's.” CIuimjM is not an islainl, 
and certainly derives its Sanskrit 
name from India, and did not give a 
name to an Indian tree. The tree is 
found wild in the Himalaya from 
Nejifd, eastw'ard ; also in Pegu and 
Tenasserim, and along the Gliaiits to 
Travancore. The nse of the term 
cka'tnpxfhi ext.i'uds to tlie Philippine 
Islands. [Mr. Skeat notes that it is 
highly prized hy Malay w’omen, who 
put it, in tlieir hair.] 

1623. - “ Among others’ they .showed me ii 
flower, in size and form not unlike onr 
lily, but of a yellowish white colour, with 
a .swotU and ]Knvorful scent, and which tliey 
call Champa [ciampd].”— de//a Valle, ii. 
r>17 ; [llak. Soc. i. 401. 

1786. -“The w'alks are .scented with 
blo.ssoms of th(' champac and nagisar, and 
the i)lantati«»ns of pepper and coffee are 
c<[ually new and pleasing.lb, 
in M<ni., kc., ii. 81, 

1810.— “.Some of these (birds) build in 
the swect-.sceiited champaka and the 
mango.”--,1/u/yc Unthain, 22. 

• 1819 .— 

“ 4’he w.’uulering airs iliey faint 

On the d.ark. tin' sih'iit stream ; 

And the chumpak's odours fail 
Like .sweet though is in a dream.” 

Sh*’lle>i, Jjliies tit an Indian, Air. 

1821.-- 

“ Some chumpak flowers proclaim 
it yet du me.” 

Mtdaein, SkiJeheii In Hindooslan, 7o. 

CHUNAM, .s. Pn*i>ared lime ; also 
.‘^]»eciallv n.si'fl for lim* ]H)li.sbed plaster. 
Perms of thi.^’ word occur lioth in 
DraA'idian langtiage.s and Hind. In 
tin*. latter chdud is from Skt. chdnnty 
‘jiowdcr’; in tlie fernn'r it i.s some- 
w bat uncertain wlu'f ber tlie wan’d i.s, 
oris not, an (»ld derivativi* from the 
Sanskrit,, lii tlie (irst. of the following 
(juotation.s tlu- w'ord u.sed seems taki'ii 
IVom tlie Malayal. chnmtd'inha., Tam. 
i^hinnnhnhd. 

InlO. — “And they also oat with the .said 
IcaAe.s (boti'l) a, certain lime made from 
oyster .sln-lis, whic-h they call cionama.” — 
Varthema, 144. 

ir»()8.—“. . , .so that all the names you 
II, eel with that are not Portuguese are 
Malabar ; such a.s ItHre (betel), chuna, 
which i.s lime. . . .”— Garcia, f. 37^. 

c. 1610.—“. . . I’vri porte son ^vontail, 
I’autre la boetc d’argent pleino de betel, 
Tautre line boete ou il y a dii chunan, qui 
ost de la chaux,”— Fijrard de Laval, ii. 
84 ; ( Hak. Soc. ii. 135J. 
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1614.—“ Having burnt the great idol into 
chunah, he mixed the powdered lime with 
pan leaves, and gave it to the Rajputs that 
they might eat the objects of their wor- 
shi}).”- Firishfa, (luoted by Qnatreinerc, 
ct Ext., xiv. 510. 

167‘b “'■['Ik: N'.-itivo.s elicw it (J^etel) with 

Chinam (Lime of c/deined Oyster Shell.s).”- 
Enter, 40. 

1687. - “ O'liJit stores of Brick, Iron, 
Stones, and Chenam be in n'adiness to 
make nji a,ny bre.u l).”-- Mmlni.s (^ojirr/tn- 
timis, in WlneFr, i. lt)8. 

1689. - “ Chinam is Lime made (>f < VwlJe- 
shells, or Lime-stojK! ; and Pawn is tlie 
Leaf of a Tree.” - Oritiptoii, 12-k 

1750-60.^ - "‘Tlie tlooring is generally eom- 
pr»sed of a kind of loam or stneeo, called 
chunam. being a lime made of burnt shelL.” 
— (j!nt!<f\ i. 5‘J. 

1768.- “In the ('Itvrkhh of Silct for the 
sjiacc of five years . . . my ]>hoa,sd:u- and 
the (Company's goma'^tah shall jointly pre¬ 
pare chunam, of wfiieli each shall defray 
all ex])enses, ami half tin; chunam so made 
sliall he giv(;Ti t<i the OompaUN, and the 
otlier half shall ho for tiiy use.” ft' 

J/ir J((tHr (< (th fhf m ^ \(n dcriof I'fi 

7/. oj dice, i. til. 

1809.--“The row of chunam pillars which 
.supported eai h side . . . weieof a .sfiinnir 
white.”—/-ft. Vdletitm. i. 61. 

CHUNAM, TO, V. 'Po Md ill imu- 
tar; or, more freijiuMil ly, to pl.i.sler o\er 
uitl) clmiiam. 

1687. “. . . to get what gr'*;it jar.s he 

tan, to pul wlieat in, and chenam them up, 
and .set them rouiul the fort eurtain.” Jn 
]Slteelei, i. 168. 

1809.- “. . . having one . . . ro(*m . . . 
beautifullv chunammed.’—/a/. Vithutm. i. 
;i86. 

Both jionn mid verb are ii.sed al.so in 
tin* Aiiglo-C'liiiiese .settlements. 

CHUNARGURH, n.]'. A famous! 

rock-fort, on tin* (laiiges, aLovi* Benares, | 
and on the right, hank.. The name is j 
helieveii to hi' a eorr. of diarana-yin, 
‘Foot Hill,’ a name ]»n>hahly given 
from the aetnal resemhlauee of the 
rock, seen in longitudinal protile, to a 
human foot. [Then* i.s a loeal legend 
that it. repre.sents the foot of Vislinn. 
A native folk etymology niake.s it 
a corr. of CJuivdalyarli, from some 
legendary connection with the Bhangi 
trihe (see CHANDAUL). (See Crookc, 
Trihes and Casfen, i. 2G3.)] 

[1768.—“Sensible of the Viust importance 
of the fort of Chunar to Suiah al Dowlah 
... we have directed Col. Barker to rein¬ 
force the garrison. . . Letter to Court of 
Direct or a, in Verdict, App. 78. 


[1787).— “Chunar, called by the natives 
(fhUTidalghur. . . Forbes, Or. Mnu. 2nd 
ed. ii. 442. j 

CHUPATTY, s. H. vhapdtl, an un¬ 
leavened (take of l)read (generally of 
(‘oar.se wheat,en meal), ]»a,tt(sl flat with 
the liand, and baked upon a griddle ; 
the usual form of native bread, and 
the staph' food of rjtper India. (See. 
HOPPER). 

1615. - Par.s(in I'crry well desenhes the 
thing, hut names it net: “ I'ho urdinaiyy sort 
of peojile tint Ijrcad made of a ('oarsc grain, 
but both t,<K)(hsome and wholesome and 
hearty. 'Phey make it uj) in hrt»ad cakes, 
thick likt; our oaten i;akes ; and then hake it 
ipon .sTiiall round iron hearths whieh they 
carry with them.”- In /5o'c/e/.<?. ii. lUiS. 

psio.- “Chow patties, oi- baunoeks.” 

W t (t id III !i(u> ^ 1 . jl/. li. 848. 

1857. —“Kroru village to village brought 
by one messenger and sent (orward by 
another passed a m\ste,rious token in the 
s})a])(! of (Uie of those flat eakes made friai) 
Hour and water, and forming tlu* common 
I bread (.»f tdie people, wlueh in tlu’ir laacuage, 

I .are called chupatties.” - A'f)//''.' Sepot/ ir((e, 

' i. 576- ['Die, original account of fins by the 
Corrosjiondont of the ^ Times,' dated “Bom¬ 
bay, .March 8, 18.57,” i" <[noted in 2 ser. 
A5 W' i^t. iii. 865.) 

ddiere i.s a tradition of a iiolile and 
gallant (io\enioi (h'lieral Im, when 
compelled to rougli it for a <lay or two, 
a( know h'dged that t Inipras^'ica and 
iiKfrttitirhie.r wei’i* not, such had diet.,” 

Chupatties and Mussalla. 

CHUPKUN, .S. II. rhaploni. The 
long fio('k (or ca.s.sock) which i.s the 
usual dre.s.s in U]>]>(*r India of ni*arly 
all mah* native.s wdio are not, actual 
labourers or indigent ]»ersons. The 
word is ])rol)ahly^ of Tnrki or Mongol 
origin, and is ]ierha])s identical wdth 
the rhakuKtn of the An\ (i. 90), a word 
.still used in Turkislaii. | \’amh(*rv, 
(fkkdchrs, 121 .''(’(/(f.) de,scrihe.s lioth the 
Tcliiijuitt or n])])(*i‘ coat, and the 
Ti'hekwni or gown.] Hence Be,aine.s’.s 
connection of c/mp/mn with the idea 
of chap as im'aiiiiig compn‘ssing or 
clinging’[Flatts vhapakvd, ‘to he 
pre.s.se(l’], “a tiglitly-fitting coat or 
' cas.sock,’Ms a little faiicifid. {Comp. 
j Cram. i. 212 scq.) Still Oils idea niay 
i have shaped the con-u]»tion of a foreign 
word. 

1883.—“He wa.s, I was going to say, in 
his shirt-sleeve.s, only I am not .sure that he 
wore a shirt in those day.s — t think ho had a 
chupkun, or native under-garment.’'—Lk 
Raikes. in L. of lA. Lau-rmce, i. 59. 
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CHUPBA, Ti.p. Olutjjrd, [or perhaps 
rather (Jkhuprcf^ *a eollectioii of straw 
huts,’ (see CHOPPER),] a town and 
head-quarter station of tlie District 
f^aran in Baluir, on the nortli hank of 
the Ganges. 

1665.— “^J'he Holland Company have a 
House there (at Patna) by reason of their 
trade in Salt Peter, which they refine at a 
f^reat Town called Choupar ... 10 leagues 
above Patna.”—TVovr/oVr, E. 7'. ii. 53 ; fed. 
Jia/l, i. 122]. 

1726.— “Sjoppera {Chunm).''—Vah‘ntijn, 
Chorom., &e., 147. 

CHUPRASSY, S. H. rhaprdsl, tlie 
hearer of a rhapras, i.e. a ])adge-]date 
inscribed Avith the name of tlie ofhcc 
to w liicli the hearer is attached. Tlie 
4'haj)rdi>l is an office-messenger, or 
henchman, hearing such a badge on 
a cloth or leather helt. The term 
l)elongs to the Ifengal Presidency. In 
Madras Peon is the usual term ; in 
Boinliay Putty walla, (H. patthrdld)^ 
or “man of the helt.” The i-tymology 
of chaprda is obscure ; [the popular 
account is that it is a corr. of P. c/mp-o- 
rdstf ‘left and right’]; luit see 7 >Vn 7 nc.s‘ 
{Comp, Grayn. i. 212), wlio gives JnicJdr 
as the original meaning. 

1865.—“ I remember the days when evorv 
servant in my house was a chuprassee, with 
the exception of the Khansauinaun and a 
Portuguese Ayah.” —The Jhnrl- Jiiotqa/o/i, 
i>. 389. 

c. 1866.— 

“ The big Sahib’.s tent has gone from under 
the Peepul tree, 

With his horde of hungry chuprassees, 
and oily sons of the (juill— 

I paid them the bribe they wanted, and 
JSheitan w411 settle the bill.” 

aS’o a . C. L'l/a/I, TIu’ Old PLndaree. 

1877.— “One of my chuprassies or 

messengers . . . was b;i.dly wounded.”— 
Meado^cs Taqhtr, Liff^ i* ^^7. 

1880.—“ Through this refractory medium 
the people of India see their rulers. The 
Chuprassie paints his master in colours 
drawn from his own black heart. Every lie 
he tells, every insinuation he throws out, 
every demand he makes, is endorsed with 
his master’s name. He h the arch-slnnderor 
of our name in India.”— AH Baba, 102-3. 

CHURR, s. H. char, Skt. cJiar^ ‘to 
move.’ “A sand-hank or island in 
the current of a river, deposited by 
the water, claims to which were 
regulated by the Bengal Reg. xi. 1825” 
{Wilson). A char is new alluvial land 
deposited hy the great rivers as the 


floods are sinking, and covered with 
gras.s, but not necessarily insulated. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Marsh 
mentions a very similar word as used 
for the .s<ime tliiug in Holland. “ New 
saiidhank land, covered with grasses, 
is called in Zeeland schor’’ {Man and 
Nailing y. 339). The etymologies are, 
however, juohahly <]iiite apart. 

1878. “In tlio dry season all the various 
streams . . . are merelj'^ silver threads wind¬ 
ing among iunuinerable sandy islands, the 
soil of which is specially adai)ted for the 
growth of Indigo. They arc called Churs,” 
— Life hi ike MofnssH, ii. 3 srq. 

CHURRUCK, s. A wlieel or any 
rotating machine ; ]»articii]arly a])plied 
to siin])lc macliines for cleaning cotton. 
Pen's, charkh,, ‘tlie (‘clcstial s])here,’ ‘a 
wheel of any kind,’ «fcc. lieng. charak 
is a])])areiitly a c(>rriiT)ti()n of the 
Persian word, facilitateci by tlie near¬ 
ness of the Skt.. chakra, k.c. 

■ -POOJAH. Ikmg. charak-pnjd 

(see POOJA). The Swinging Ee'stival of 
•the Hindus, held on the sun’s mitrance 
into Aries. I’lie jH'rfoT'iner is sus¬ 
pended from a long yard, traversing 
round oil a mast, by hooks passed 
through tlie muscle over the hlade- 
houes, ami then whirled round so as 
to fly out ceiitrifugally. Tlie chief 
se<it of this harharoiis dis])lay is, or 
latt(‘rly was, in Bengal, hut it. Avas 
formerly ])ri‘valent in many ]iarts of 
India. [It is the Shirry ((’a. and 
1\*1. sidi, Tam. shcdil, Teh sidi, ‘a 
hook’) of S- Imlia.I Tlie.re is an old 
de.scription in Piirchass Pihiriviaijc, ]». 
1000; also (in Malahar) in A. Hamilfony 
i. 270 ; [at Ikkeri, P. delht Valle, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 259] ; and (at Talentta) in 
Heher’s Journal, ([noted heloAV. 

c. 1430.—“Alii ad ornando.s curru.s jicr- 
forato latere, fune j)er corpus imniisso so ud 
currum .su.sjiendunt, ])endentcs(|ue et i[)si 
exariimati idolum comitantur ; id optimum 
.sacrificium }>utant et acceptissimum doo.”— 
(Haiti, in IHigghita, lie 1 «r. Fortiniae, iv. 

[1754.—See a long ntxiount of the Bengal 
rite in Joes, 27 .'fCyf/. j. 

1824.—‘“rhoHindooFestiA^'il of ‘Chumick 
Poojah' commenced to-day, of which, as 
my wife has given an account in her journal, 
J shall onl}^ add a few particulars.”— 
cd. 1844, i. 57. 

CHURRUS, s. 

a. H. char as. A simple apparatus 
worked hy oxen for dratving water 
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from a well, and discharging it into 
irrigation channels hy meiins of rmlh*y 
ropes, and a large hag of hide (ll. 
charsCi^ Skt. rharma). [See the dv- 
scription in Forhrs^ Or. Miin. 2nd ed. 
i. 153. Hence the area irrigated from 
a well.] 

[1829.—“To each Cliurnis, chnmi., or skin 
of land, there is attached twehty-five hee- 
^has of irrigated land.”— Tod^ Amiah 
(Calcutta repr,), ii. 688.] 

b. H. charaH^ [said to he sf) called 
hecause the drug is collec ted hy men 
who walk with leather aj)rons through 
the held]. The resinous exudation of 
the hemp-plant {Gamutbis fndini)^ 
which is tlie l)asis of inloxicaling 
preparations (stst BANG, GUNJA). 

[1842.— “The Moolah sometimes sniokcd 
the intoxicating drug called Chirs.” ■ 
K!{diinstnue, (Jaulml, i. 844.] 

CHUTKARRY, CHATTAGAR, in 

S. India, a Inilf-cash* ; Tam. ^hitti-kar^ 
‘one who wears a waistcoat’ (('. J\ 11). 

CHUTNY, s. H. vhufnl. A kind of 
strong relish, made of a numher of 
condiments and fruits, &c., used in 
India, and more esj)ecially hy Mahom- 
medans, and the merits of which are 
now well known in England. Por 
native chutny recipes, see IhrkloU., 
Oanoon-e-hlam, 2nd ed. .xlvii. aeqq. 

1818. “The Chatna is souietimes made 
with cocoa-nut, lime-jLiice, garlic, and chillies, 
and with the pickles is ])laced in deep leaves 
round the large cover, to the number of 80 
or AO." Forh(;.s^ Or. Mmc, ii. 50 .sr/y. ; [2nd 
ed. i. 848]. 

1820. - “ Chitnee, Chatnee, some of the 
hot s[)ices made into a paste, by being 
bruised with water, the ‘ kitchen ’ of an 
Indian peasant.”— ..Irc. of Toim^lopof Loomj, 
in Tr. Lit. *Soc. llouiba//, ii. 194. 

CHTJTT, s. H. chhnt. The nroper 
meaning of the vernaeiilar word is ‘a 
roof or platform.’ But in modern 
Anglo-Inaiaii its usual application is 
to the coarse cotton sheeting, stretidied 
on a frame and whitewashed, which 
forms the usual ceiling of rooms in 
thatched or tiled houses ; properly 
cJiadar-chhatj ‘ sheet-ceiling.’ 

CHUTTANUTTY, n.p. This was 
one of the three villages purchased 
for the East India (]!ompany in 1686, 
when the agents found their position 
in Hugli intolerable, to form the 


settlement which became the city of 
Calcutta. Tin* other two villages were 
Calcutla and Goviiidjnlr. Dr. Hunter 
.sjiells it Silianatl, hut the old Anglo- 
Indian (jrthography iiidic-ates Gkatdnatl 
as probable. In the letter-hooks of tlie 
Factory Council in the India Olfice the 
earlier lettei-s from this estahlisliment 
an* lost, hut down to 27th March, 
1700, tliey ai’e dated from “Chutta- 
nutte ” ; on and after June 8th, from 
“Calcutta”; and from August 20th 
in the same year from “ Fort William ” 
in Calcutta. [Set* i/n/gc.v, Diary., Hak. 
Snc. ii. lix.] AcctJrding to Major 
Ralph Smyth, Chatunati ()ccii])ied “the 
site of the pre.sent native town,” i.e. 
tin*, northern tpiarter of the city. 
Calcutta stood on what is now the 
Eun)]K*an commercial part ; ami 
Covindpur on the ])resent site of 
Fort William.* 

1753.— “The Hoogly Thousdar demanding 
the p<aymerit of the ground rent for 4 mouths 
from January, namely : — 

R. A. r. 

Sootaloota, Calcutta. . 325 0 0 

Govindpoor, Piear . . 70 0 0 

(lovindiK)or, Calcutta . 33 0 0 

Buxies . . . .18 0 

Agreed that the IVosident do pay the same 
out of cash,”- Ft. April 30, 

in Louy, 43, 

GHUTTRUM, s. r am .^hatfiraniy 
which is a corruption of Skt. 

‘abode.’ In S. India a liouse wdiere 
pilgrims and travelling memhers of 
the higher castes are entertained and 
fed gratuitously for a day or two, [See 
CHOULTRY, DHURMSALLA.J 

1807. —“There are two distinct kinds of 
buildings confounded by Europeans under 
the name of Vkoultry. The first is that 
called by the natives Chaturam, and built 
for the accommodation of travellers. These 
. . . have in general pent roofs , . . built 
in the form of a square enclosing a court. . . . 
The other kind are properly built for the 
reception of images, when these arc carried 
in proces.sion. These have flat roofs, and 
comsist of one apartment only, and by the 
natives are called Mandapain. . . . Besides, 
the Chaturam and the Mandapain, there 
is another kind of building which by Euro¬ 
peans is called (thonltn/; in the Tamul 
language it is called 7'aiii/ Fundat, or Water 
Shed . . . small buildings where weary 
travellers may enjoy a temporary repose in 
the .shade, and obtain a draught of water or 
milk.” — F. Buchanan, Mysore, i. 11, 15. 

* Stat. and Geog. Rep. of the 24 Pergunnahs Dis¬ 
trict, Calcutta, 1857, p. 67. 
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CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER. A 

Hindu story on tlie like theme apnefirs 
among tlie Hala Kanara MS8. oi the 
Mackenzie (Vdltvtion :— 

“ *SV?Vf/v/(Z^/c^’niavinp dropped her slipper 
ill a reservoir, it was found by a fishennaii 
of Kit.'fnm.al-isari, who sijld it to a shop- 
koejier, by whom it was presented to the 
King r<jr(ih(lhn. '^I'he Trinee, on seeing the 
beauty of tlie slij»}*er, fell in love with the 
wearer, and offerc<l large rewards to any 
person who should find and bring her to him. 
An old woman undertook the bisk, and 
sueeeeded in tracing the shoe to its 
owner. ...” (!t>l In-turn^ liy H. 

H. IfV/.vc/^, ii. r»2. ['I’he tale is not un- 
eomrnon in Indian folk-lore. Sec Mis.'i (/o.r, 
(Folk-lore Soc.), li. 91, IS.S, 

kc. 1 

CINTRA ORANGES. See ORANGE 
and SUNGTARA. 

CIROARSi 11 .i». '^Jlie lerrilory to 
tlie north ot the (loromaiidel (.k)a.st, 
foi'merly held by the Nizam, and now 
forming the districts of Kistiia, God/i- 
vai’i, Vizagajiatain, (.lanj.'un, ami a part 
of Nellore, was long known by the titb' 
of “ C'dra/'.s,” or•“iVor^Aern Vimirs'' 

{i.e. (governments), now ottieially 
obsolete. Tlu' Circars of Ghicaeole 
(now A^izagapatam Dist.), Hajamandri 
and El lore (these two embraced now 
in Godavari Dist.), with Gondapilly 
(now embraced in Kistna Dist.), were 
the subject of a grant fi'om tlie Great 
Mogul, obt,ained liy (dive in 1765, 
confirmed by treaty with the Nizam 
in 1766. Gantur (now also included 
in Kistna Dist.) devolved eventually 
by the same treaty (but did not come 
perjnanently under Briti.sb rule till 
1803. [Eor the liistory see Madras 
Admin. Mayi. i, 1*79^ 0. P. Brown 

says the expre.ssion “The (drears” was 
first used by the French, in the time 
of Bussy. [Another name for the 
Northern Circars was the Carling or 
Carlimjo country, apparently a corr. of 
Kalinga (see KLING), see Pringle, Diary., 
dec., of Ft. St. George, 1st ser. vol. 2, 
p. 125. (See SIRCAR.)] 

1758.—“ 11 eat k remarquer qu’aprbs mon 
depart d’Ayder Abad, Salabet Zingue a 
nomm^ un Phosdar, ou Gouverneur, pour 
lea quatrea Cerkars.”— Mimoire, by Busay, 
in Lettres de MM. tie Bussy, tie Lally et 
autres, Paris, 1760, p. 24 
1767.—“ better from the Chief and Council 
at Masuliiiatarn . . . that in consequence of 
orders from the President and Council of 
Fort St. George for securing and sending 


away all vagrant Europeans that might be 
met with in the Circars, they have embarked 
there for this place. . . — Fort WUlUm 
(\))isii., in Long, 476 .swy. 

1789.—“The most important public trans¬ 
action . . . is the .surrender of the Giiutoor 
Circar to the (.Company, by which it becomes 
[>os.se.s.sed of the wliole (V>ast, from .Jagger- 
uaut to (kipc CJonx'riii. The Ni'/.am made 
himself master of that jirovinee, .soon after 
llydor’s invasion of the Cariiatii', as an 
equivalent for the arrears of yenheush, due to 
him hy the (Company for the other Circars.” 
— Letter of T. Munro, in Life Viy Gleig, i. 70. 

1828.—“Although the SirkArs are our 
earliest ])o.sses.sions, there are none, perhaps, 
of which we have so little .-leciirate know¬ 
ledge ill everything that regards the condi¬ 
tion of the iieople.”—A’rr T. Miutro. in 
Sr/ertiOfis, ke., by Sir A. A/huthuof, i. 201. 

Wc know from tbc jireccding quota¬ 
tion wliat Munro’s sjudling of the 
name was. 

1886.—“The district called tin* Circars, 
in India, is part of the coast which extends 
from the ('arnatic to Bengal. . . . Thu 
domestic economy of the i)eo]>lc is singular ; 
they inhabit villages (!'), and all labour is 
ptrforrned by jaiVilic .servants paid from the 
public sb)ck.”— l*hilhp.%, MtUiou of FacU, 
820. 

1878.—“Genera] Sir .1. C.B., K.C.S.I. 

He entered the Madras Army in 1820, and 
m 1884, according to otlicial despatx^hes, 
(lisplH 3 'ed ‘ active zeal, introindity, and 
judgment' in dealing with ihf samge tribes ai 
Orts.m I'noirn tat thr Circars "{\V).--OI/Uuary 
Notice in Homeward Mail, Ajiril 27. 

CIVILIAN, H. A term wbiwh came 
into use about 1750-1770, as a designa¬ 
tion of the eovenauted European 
.servants of tlie PI. T. Company, not in 
military employ. It is not used by 
Gro.se, c. 1760, who was himself of 
such service at, Bombay. [The earliest 
quotation in the N.E.D. is of 1766 
from Makolm^s L. of Clive, 54.1 In 
Anglo-Indian parlance it is still ap¬ 
propriated to members of the cove¬ 
nanted Civil Service [see COVENANTED 
SERVANTS]. The Civil Service is 
mentioned m Can'ac,cioWs L. of Clive, 
(c. 1785), iii. 164. PTom an early date 
in the (kimpany’s history up to 1833, 
the members of the Civil Service were 
clasvsified during the first five years as 
Writers (q.v.), then to the 8th year as 
Factors (q.v.); in the 9th and 11th as 
Junior Merchants; and thenceforward 
as Senior Merchants, These names 
were relics of the original commercial 
character of the E. 1. Clompany’s trans¬ 
actions, and had long ceased to have 
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any practical meaning at the time of 
their abolition in 1833, when the 
Charter Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85), 
removed the last traces of the Coni})any^f5 
commercial existence. 

1848.—(Lady O'Dowd’s) “(jiiarrel with 
Lady Smith, wife of Minos Smith the 
])iiisne Judge, is still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the Ooloners lady snapped 
her fingers in the Judge’s lady’s face, and 
said Jihc(f never walk behind ever a beggar!)’ 
civilian.”-™! aa/Zy Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 85. 

1872.- “You IJoated civilianB are never 
satisfied, retorted the other.”—.4 Trn<‘ /{f- 
Jormer, i. 4. 

CLASSY, CLASHY, s. H. l^hdasi, 

iiHual etyin. from Arab khalds. A 
tent-pitchcr ; also (because usually 
taken froTii that- class of ser\ant.s) a 
man ein})loyed as chain luaii or staff- 
man, &c., I)y a surveyor ; a native 
sililor ; or Matross (q-v.). KliaUh is 
constantly used in Hindustani in the 
sense of ‘liberation’; llius, of a 
prisoner, a magistral*, says "-khalds 
/euro,’ ‘let him go.’ Bnf> it is not- clear 
how khaldd got its ordinary Indian 
sense. It is also WTitteii khaldshi, and 
Vulhu's has an old Pers. ^^'ord khalfUha 
for ‘a ship’s rudder.’ A learned friend 
suggests that this may he the real 
or^n of khaldsi in its Indian use. 
[Kfialds also means th(‘ ‘ escajx*, channel 
of a canal,’ and kkaldsl may have* been 
originally a person in’charge of such a 
work.] 

1785. — “A hundred clasliies have been 
sent to you from the presence.”* I'tppao's 

Liters, 171. 

1801.—“The sepoys in a body were to 
bring up the rear. Our left Hank was to be 
covered by the sea, and our right by Gopie 
Nath’s men. Then the clashies and other 
armed followers.”— Mt. Stevxirt Elphimtune, 
in Life, i. 27. 

1824.—“ If the tents got dry, the clashees 
(tent-pitchers) allowed that we might prt)- 
ceed in the morning })ros]»erously.”— JIcber, 
ed. 1844, i. 194. 

CLEARINC NUT, WATER 
FILTER NUT, s. The seed of Stry- 
chnos potatorum^ L. ; a tree of S. India ; 
[known in N. India as nirm^ald, nirmall^ 
‘dirt-cleaner’]. It is so called from its 
property of dearing muddy water, if 
well rubbed on the inside of the vessel 
which is to be filled. 

CLOVE, s. The flower-1 nid of Caryo- 

S um aronnatuum, L., a tree of the 
Lccas. The modern Englisli name 


of this spice is a kiiid^of ellipsis from 
the French dona de girofles, ‘Nails of 
Girofles,’ i.e. of garofala, caryophylkiy 
&c., the name by which this sjiice was 
known to the ancients ; the full old 
Eiiglisli name was similar, ‘ clove gillo- 
floure,’ a name wliich, cut in two like 
a ]K)lypiis, has formed two ditlerent 
creatures, the clove (or nail) lieing as¬ 
signed to the spice, and the ‘gilly¬ 
flower’ to a familiar clove-smelling 
flower. Tlie com}>aris(>n to nails runs 
through many languages. In Chinese 
the thing is ('ailed ting-hiang, or ‘nail- 
spic.e’; in Persian mekhak, ‘little 
nails,’ or ‘nailkins,’ like the German 
Xiilken, Ndgel('hc7i, and Gewiirtz-nagel 
(spiee nail). 

[1602-lb—“Alsoe !)C carefull to gett to¬ 
gether all the clones you can.”— Biidwood, 
First Letter liooh, 36.] 

COAST, THE, n.]). This term in 
books of the IHtli ce^ntury means the 
‘Madras or (^woinamhd Coast,’ and 
often ‘the Madras Presideiu^y.’ It is 
curious to fiud IlapaX^a, “ the Shore,” 
applied in a similar specific way, in 
ITolemy, to the coii.st near (3ape 
(knnorin. It will be seen tliat the 
t (*rni “ Goad Army,” for “ Madras 
Army,” f)ccnrs quite recently. The 
Persian rendi*ring of Coast Army by 
Ikmdarl below is curious. 

1781.—“Just imported from the Coast 
... a very tine assortment of the following 
cloths .”—hid in trazette, Sept. 15. 

1793. “Ibiseduced by novelty, and un¬ 
influenced by example, the belles of the 
Coast have courage enough to be unfashion¬ 
able . . . and wo still see their charming 
trc.sse.'^ flow in luxuriant ringlets.apA 
Jioyd, 78, 

1800.™ “ 1 have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay .sepoys.”- -- Wedington, i. 227. 

1802. — “Frorn llydurabiid also, Colonels 
Roberts and Dalrymple, with 4000 of the 
Jiunduri or coast sipahees.”— H. of Reign 
of TipCi Euttdn, E, T. by Miles, p. 253. 

1879.-—“Is it any wonder then, that the 
Coast Army has lost its ancient renown, 
and that it is never emj)loyod, as an array 
should be, in fighting the battles of its 
country, or its employers?”— Follok, Sport 
in Br. Bunnah, he., i. 26. 

COBANG. See KOBANG. 

COBILY MASH, s. This is the 
dried bonito (q-v.), which has for ages 
been a staple of the Maidive Islands. 
11 is still especially esteemed in Achin 
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and other Malay countries. The name 
is explained l)elow by Pyrard as n)lack 
lish,’ and he is f^enerally to be depended 
on. But the first accurate elucidation 
has been given 1)y Mr. H. C. P. Bell, 
of tlie Ceylou 0. S., in tlie Indian 
Antiquary for Oct. 1882, p. 294 ; see 
also. Mr. Bell’s Report on Maidive 
Islands, Colombo, 1882, p. 93, where 
there is an account of the preparation. 
It is the Maidive kaln-hili-'tiids, ‘Idack- 
bonito-li.sh.’ I'lie second word corre- 
.spoiids to the. Singhale.se halnyd. 

c. 1315.—“Its fle.sh is red, and without 
fat, but it .'muells like mutton. When caught 
each fish is cut in four, .slightly boiled, and 
then j)laccd in baskets of palm-loaf, and 
hung in the snK)ke. When perfectly dry 
it is eaten. From this country it is exported 
to India, ('Inna, and Yemen. It is called 
Kolb-al-mas.” —Bn/ Bat/da (on Maldives), 
iv. 112, aho 311. 

157S.- “. . . They eat it with a .sort of 
di’ied fish, which comes fi'om the I.«lands of 
Maledivia, and resembles jerked beef, and 
it i.s called Comalamasa. 103. 

c. 1010. — “(le pois.soii (pii sc prend ainsi, 
s’apelle generalement en leur langue cobolly 
masse, e’est a dire du poisson noir. . . . 
Its le font cuire en de I’cau de mer, et puis 
le font secher an feu sur des claves, en sorte 
(ju’e^itant sec il sc garde fort long-temj>s.” — 
Byrard de Laval, i. 138 ; see also 141 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 190 (wdth Graz/'s note) and 
194J. 

1727. - “The Boriettais caught with Hook 
and Line, or with nets . . they cut the 
Fish from the Back-bone on each Side, and 
lay them in a Shade to dry, sprinkling them 
sometimes with 8ea Water. When they are 
dry enough . . . they wrap them up in 
Leaves of Cocoa-nut Tree.s, and put them a 
f\jot (^r two under the Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked as hard as Stock-fish, and Ships come 
from Atckcen . . . and purchase them with 
Gold-dust. 1 have seen Comelamash (for 
that is their name after they are dried) 
sell at Atcheen for 8L. Sterl. per 1000.”— 
A. JIamillon, i. 347 ; [od. 1744, i. 350]. 

1783. —“ Many Maldivia boats come yearly 
to Atcheen, and bring chiefly dried hovnetta 
in small pieces about two or three ounces ; 
this is a sort of staple article, of commerce, 
many shops in the Bazar deal in it only, 
having large quantities piled up, put in 
matt bags. It is when properly cured, 
hard like horn in the middle ; when kept 
long the worm gets to it."—Fairest, V. to 
Mergui, 45. 

1813.—“The fish called Commel mutch, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Minicoy.”— Milhurn, i. 321, also 336. 

1841. —“The Sultan of the Maldiva 
Islands sends an agent or minister every 
year to the government of Ceylon with 
presents consisting of ... a considerable 


quantity of dried fish, consisting of honitos, 
alhicores, and fish called by the inhabitants 
of the Maldivas the black fish, or comboli 
mas.” — B. 11. As. Soc. vi. 75. 

The same article contiins a Maldivian 
vocabulary, in which we have “Bonito or 
goomulmutch . . . kannelinias ” (p. 49). 

Thus we have in this one paper three corrupt 
forms of the same expression, viz. comboli 
mas, kajmeli mas, and goomulmutch, all 
attem])ts at the true Maldivian term kalu> 
bili-m&S, ‘black bonito fish.’ 

GOBEA DE CAPELLO, or siiiij)ly 
COBRA, s. The venomous snake Naja 
tripudians. Cobra [Lat. colubrai] is PoiT. 
for ‘ snake ’ ; cobra de capello, ‘ snake of 
(the) hood.’ [In the following we have 
a curious translation of the name : 
“ Anotlier sort, wliich is called Chapel- 
snakes, l)ecau.se they keep in Chapels 
or (diiirches, and sometimes in Houses” 
(A Relation of Two Several Voyages made 
into the East Indies, by Christopher Fryke, 
Surg. . . . London, 1700, p. 291).] 

1523.—“A few days before, cobras de 
capello h.ad been .secretly introduced into 
the fort, which bit some black people w'ho 
died thereof, both men and women ; and 
when this news became known it was 
perceived that they must have been intro¬ 
duced by the hand of some one, for since 
the fort was made never had the like been 
heard of.”— Correa, ii. 776. 

1539.— “ Vimos tiibe aquy grande soma 
do cobras de capello, da gro.ssura da coxa 
de hQ homg, o tao pe^onhentas em tan to 
cstremo, (jue diziao os negros que se che- 
garao c5 a baba da boca a qualquer cousa 
viva, logo em j)roviso cahia morta em terra 
. . .”— I’ii/to, cap. xiv. 

,, “. . . Adders that were copped 

on the crowns of their heads, as big as a 
man’s thigh, and so venomous, as the 
Negroes of the country informed u.s, that if 
any living thing came within the reach of 
their breath, it dyed presently. . . — 

Cogans TravsL, p. 17. 

1563.—“In the beautiful island of Ceylon 
. . . there are yet many serpents of the 
kind which are vulgarly called Cobras de 
capello; and in Latin we may call them 
reguhis serpens." — Garcia, f. 156. 

1672.—“In Jafnapatam, in my time, there 
lay among others in garrison a certain High 
Gorman w’ho was commonly known as tho 
Snake-Catcher; and this man was sum¬ 
moned hy our Commander ... to lay 
hold of a Cobre Capel that was in his 
Chamber. And this the man did, merely 
holding his hat before his eyes, and seizing 
it with his hand, without any damage. . . . 
I had my suspicions that this was done by 
some devilry . . . but he maintained that 
it was all by natural means. . . —Baldueus 

(Germ, od.), 25. 

Some forty-nine or fifty years ago a staff- 
sergeant at Delhi had a bull-dog that used 
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to catch cobras in much the same way as 
this High-Dutchman did. 

1710. —“The Brother Francisco llodriguez 
persevered for the whole 40 days in the.se 
exercises, and as the house was of clay, 
and his cell adjoined the garden, it wa.s 
invaded by cobra de capelo, and he made 
rejiort of this inconvenience to the Father- 
Rector. But his answer was that tkeA<> 
were not the snakes that did spiritual harm ; 
and so left the Brother in the same cell. 
This and other admirable in.sbmces have 
always led me to doiibt if S. Paul did not 
communicate to his i^auhsts in India the 
same virtue as of the tongues of S. Paul,* 
for the snakes in these parts are so numer¬ 
ous and so venomous, and though our Mis¬ 
sionaries make such long journeys through 
wild uncultivated places, there is no account 
to this day that any Pan list was ever 
bitten.”---/'’, (le Snitza, Orienle (\)}i<fuisladoy 
(lonq. i. Div. i. cap. 73. 

1711. —Bluteau, in his great Port. Diet., 

explains Cobra de Capello as a. “re}>tilc' 
{hirfw) of Brazil.” But it is only :i slip ; 
what is further said shows that he meant to | 
say India, i 

c. 1713.--“En socouant la ]»eau de cerf j 
.sur la<pielle nous avons coutume de nous : 
asseoir, il en sortit un gros serpent de ecux ' 
(ui’on appelle en Portugais Cobra-Capel.” — 
JjHtres Bdif., ed. 1781, xi. 83. 

1883. - “ In my walks abroad I generally 
carry a strong, supple walking cane. . . . 
Armed with it, you may rout, and slaughter 
the hottest-tornpered cobra in Hindustan. 
Let it roar itself u}» and spread its s]>octa.cled 
head-gear and bluster as it will, but one rap 
on the side of its head will bring it to 
rea.son.” —on vuf Frontier, 198-9. 

COBRA LILY, s. The flower Aru.yn 
campayiuldtam., which sLinds on its 
curving stem exactly like a cobra with 
a reared head. 

COBRA MANILLA, oi MINELLE, 

s. Aiiotlier jiopnlar name in S. India 
for a species of venomous snake, perliaps 
a little uncertain in itsapjilication. Dr. 
Russell says the Binufar}iK caernleua was 
sent to him from Masulipatam, with 
the name Cobra Monil^ whilst Gunther 
says this name is given in S. India 
to the Dahoia Rwsellii^ or Tic-Polonga 
((j.v.) (see FayreFs Tfar/iatopliidia, p]). 11 
and 15). [The Madras (Hoss. calls it 
the chain-viper., Dahoia eleyans.^ One 
explanation of the name is given in 
the (piotation from Lockyer. But the 
name is really Mahr. mnwer, from Skt. 

‘a jewel.’ There are judicious 
remarks in a book lately (pioted, re¬ 


garding the popular names and popular 
stories of snakes, which apply, we sus¬ 
pect, to all the cpiotations under the 
following heading : 

“There are names in plenty . . . but 
they are applied promiscuously to any sort 
of snake, real or imaginary, and are there¬ 
fore of no use. The fact is, that in real life, 
a.s distinguished from romance, snakes are 
.so seldom .seen, that no (Uio who doe.s not 
make a study of them can know one from 
the other.”*— Tribes on my Frontier, 197. 

1711.—“ The Cobra Manilla has its name 
from a way of Expression common among the 
Nearx on the Malabar Coast, who speaking of 
a <iuick Motion . . . say, in a Phrase peculiar 
to themselves, Before they ran pull a. Manilla 
from, tlieir Hands. A Person bit with this 
Bnake, dies immediately ; or before one can 
take a M<inilla off. A Manilla is a solid 
piece of (lold, of tuo or three ounces 
Weight, wt)rn m a Ring round the Wrist.” 
— Lockyer, 276. 

[1773.—“The Covra Manilla, i> a small 
bluish snake of the size of a man’s little 
linger, and about a foot long, often .seen 
about old walls.”— Ices, 43.J 

1780.—“ d’he most dangerous (»f tho.se 
reptiles are the coveiymanil and the green 
snake. The first is a beautiful little crea¬ 
ture, very lively, and about 6 or 7 inches 
long. It cree})s into all private oorners of 
house.s, and is often found coiled up betwixt 
the sheets, or ))erha]xs under the }>illow of 
one’.s bed. Its sting is .said to inflict imme¬ 
diate death, though 1 rnu.st confess, for my 
own part, 1 never heard of any dangerous 
accident occa.sioned by it.”— Munro’s Nat- 
rafive, 34. 

1810.— “. . . Here, too, lurks the small 
V)right speckled Cobra manilla, who.se fangs 
convey instant death.”— Maria (iraham, 

1813.—“The Cobra minelle is the smallest 
and mo.st dangerou.s ; the bite occasif)ns a 
speedy and painful death.”— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. i. 42 ; [2nd ed. i. 27]. 

COCHIN, n.p. A frimou.s city of 
Malabar, Malayrd. Kochchl, [‘a small 
place’] wbicli tlie uasiilisiug, so u.sual 
with the Portuguese, converted into 
Cochim or Cochin. We .say “the Portu- 
gue.se” hec,ause we seem to owe so 
many iia.siil terminations of words in 
Indian ii.se to them ; but it is evident 
that the real origin of this nasal was 
ill some ca.ses anterior to their arrival, 
as in the pre.sent ca.se (see the first 
cpiotatioii.s), and in that of Acheeil 
(q.v.). Padre F\'U)liiin .says the town 
was (•.ailed after the small river “ Cocci ” 
(as he writes it), it will he seen that 


■* Lingxie di San Paolo is a iiiimp given to fossil * I have seen more snakes in a couple of months 
sharks’ teeth, which are commonly foinid in at the Bagni di buoca, than in any two years 
Malta, and in jwirts of Hicily. passed in India.—-11. Y. 

P 
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Conti in tha 15th century makes the 
same statement. 


c. 1430.—“ Relicts ColoenA, ad urbem 
Cocym, trittiii dierum itinero tran.siit, quin- 
Que millibus passuum ambitu supra ostium 
numinis, a quo et nomen."— N. Conti in 
PoggiuSi de Varut. Fortun^ie, iv. 

1503.—“Inde Franci ad urbem Cocen pro- 
fecti, castrum ingens ibidem constnixere, 
ot trecentis praesidiariis viris hellicosis 
munivere. . . —Letter of Nestorian Bishops 

from India, in Assenianl, iii. 596. 

1510.—“ And truly he (the K. of Portugal) 
deserves every good, for in India and espe¬ 
cially in Cucin, every f6te day ton and even 
tveelve Pagans and Moors are baptised.”— 
Varthema, 296. 

ri562.— “ Cochym.” See under BEAD- 

ALA.j 

1672.— 

“ Vereis a fortaleza sustentar-se 
De Cananor Jon pouca for^a e gento 


K vereis era Cochin a.ssinalar-ao 
Tanto hum peito soborbo, e in,solcnte * 
Que cithara ja mais canton victoria, 

Que assi mereya eterno noriic o gloria.” 

Camden, ii. 52. 

By Burton : 

“ Thou shalt behold the Fortiilice hold out 
of Cananor with scanty garri.son 

shalt in Cochin see one approvM so 
.stout, 

who such an arr’gance of the sword hath 
shown, 

no harp of mortal .sung a similar story, 
digneof e’erlasting name, eternal glory.” 

[1606. —“Att Cowcheen which is a place 
neere Callicutt is stoure of pepper. . . 
Birdwood, First Letter Book, 84. 

[1610. — “Cochim bow worth in Surat as 
sceala and kannikee.”— /)aui>ers, Letters, 
i. 74.] 

1767.—“From this place the Nawaub 
marched to Koochi-Bundur, from the in¬ 
habitants of which he exacted a large sum 
of money.”— H. of Hydnr Naik, 186. 


word Kuvhi is no doubt a fore ignores 
form of the Annamite Kuu-chon 
Kiu-Ghinc}, South Chin. Kau-Ghev), 
which was the ancient name of the 
province Thanh’-hoa, in which tlie 
city of Hue has been tlie cajuhil since 
1398* 

1516. —“And he (FenuTo Peres) set sail 
from Malaca . . . in Augu-st of the year 5] 6, 
and got into the (lulf of Concam china, 
which he entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being lost on the shoals. 

. . .”— Conrrea, ii. 474. 

[1524.—“ J .sent Duarte Ooelho to discover 
Canchim OhmSi.'' - Letter of Alhn((uei'<iHe to 
lh4’ King. India Othce MSS., (Wpo Clirono- 
logieo, vol. i.] 

c. 1535. —“This King of Cochinchina 

koep.s alway.s an ambas.sador at the cot;rt 
of the King of ('hina; not that he 
docs this of ids own gorxi will, or has any 
content therein, but because be is his 
vas.Hal.”—.SVwraao'/o dt' Heqnl, in Baiunsio, 
I 336r. 

c. 1543.—“Now it was not without much 
labour, pain, and danger, that we pas.sed 
the.se tw(/ Channels, as also the River of 
Ventinau, by reason of the Pyrats that 
usually are cnc()untred there, neverthe- 
le.ss we at length arrived at the Town of 
Mana(jnileii, which i.s scituated at the foot 
of the Moimtaiii.s of Chomay {(\indutjf in 
orig.), upm the Frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms of China, and Cauchenchina 
{da ('hina e do Cauchim. in orig.), where 
the AmbavS.sadors were well received by the 
Governor thereof.”- Pinto, K. T., p. 166 
)rig. cap. c.x.xix.). 

c. 1543.— “ Cafitulo CXXX. Do recehi- 
vtento gne este Pey (fa Caucheucllilia /r- ao 
Emlnti.cad<Sr da Tatiaria na n/fa de Fanau 
grem . ”—Pi nto, original. 

1572.— 

“ Ves, Cauchiclttilia esta de oseura faina, 

E de Ainao vti a incognita ensciad.a.” 

Canioes, x. 129. 

By Burton : 

“ See Catlchichina still of note obscure 

and of Aiimrn yon undiscovered Bight,” 


COCHIN-CHINA, up. This 

country was called by the Malays 
Kuchi, and apparently also, to di.stin- 
guish it from Kuchi of India (or Coch¬ 
in), KucM-China, a term which the 
Portuguese adopted as Cauchi-China; 
the Dutch and English from tlicm. 
Kuchi occurs in this sense in the Malay 
traditions called Bijar a Malayu (see J. 
lud. Archip., v. 729). In its origin this 


1598.— “This land of Cauchinchina i.s 
devided into two or three Kiugdoincs, 
which are vndor the subieetion of the King 
of ('hiiui, it i.s a fruitfull countrio of all 
nece.“i.sa,rie prouisiouns and Victuals,” 
Linsc/ioten, ch. 22 ; fUak. Soc. i. 124]. 

1606. —“ Nol Regno di Coccincina, cho 
. . . h alle volte chiarnato dal nome di Anan, 
vi sono quattordici Provincie piccole. . . 
Vinggi di darfetti, ii. 138. 

[1614.—“The Cocchichinnas cut him all 
ill pieces.”— Foslei', Letters, ii. 75. 


* Duarte Pacheco Pereira, whose defence of the 
Fort at Cochin (c. 1 .'>04) against a great army of 
the Zamoriii’s, was one of the great feats of the 
Portuguese in India. [CowiTn. Alhoqucrqut, Hak. 
8oc. i, 5.J 


[1616.—“27 pecull of lignum aloes of 

Cutcheinchenn.”— 7/jyd. iv. 213.] 

M8. communication from Prof, Terrien de la 
Couperie. 
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1652. —‘ ‘ Cauchin-China is bounded on the 
West with the Kingdornes of lirama; on 
the East, with the Great Kealni of China; 
on the North extending towards Tartanj; 
and on the South, bordering on (hniboia ."— 
P. Hnflin, Cos^nographie^ iii. 2H9. 

1727.—‘^ Conchin-china has a large Sea- 
coast of aV)out 700 Miles in Extent . . . and 
it has the Gonveriiency of many good If ar¬ 
bours on it, tho’ they are not fre(juented by 
Strangers.”—.!. HamlUon,, ii. 208 ; [ed. 1744j. 

COCHIN-LEG. A Jiriiiic fonnerly 
^ven to elephantiasis, as it, ])revaile(i 
in Malabar. [Tlie name appears to be 
still in nse {Boswell^ Man. of NcUort^ 
33). Ijinseboten (1598) describes it in 
Malabar (Hak. Soc. i, 288), and it was 
also called “St. Thomas’s leg” (see an 
account with refs, in Greup Fyrard dc 
Lavaly flak. Soc. i. 392).] 

1757. — “We could not but take notice :it 
this place (Cochin) of the great number of the 
Cochin, or Elephant legs.” -/m, 193. 

1781. “ . . . my friend Jack Griskin, 

enclosed in a buckram ('oat of the 1745, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling the Allernand. 
. . .’’—Letter from an ()/d Countn/ ('(tpfahi, 
in India. (Jazette, Feb. 24. 

1813.—“ Cochin-Leg, or elephantiasis.”— 
Porhcjt, Or Merit. i. 327 ; [2nd ed. i. 207J. 

COCKATOO, s. This worri is taken 
from tho Malay kdkdtuwa. According 
to Craw’furd the word means properly 
‘a vice,’ or ‘gripe,’ but is a])plied to 
the bird. It seems probable, how¬ 
ever, that the name, which is a.sserted 
to be the natural cry of the bird, 
may have come w'ith tlie latter from 
some remoter region of the Archi- 
nelago, and the name of the tool may 
nave been taktm from the bird. This 
would be more in ac^cordaiice wdth 
usual analogy. [Mr. Skeat writes: 
“There is no doubt that Sir H. Yule 
is right here and Crawfurd wrong. 
Kakak tuwa (or tim) means in Malay, 
if the words are thus separated, ‘ old 
sister,’ or ‘old lady.’ ‘I think it is 
possible that it may be a familiar 
Malay name for the bird, like our 
‘ Polly.’ The final k in kakak is a 
mere click, which would easily drop 
out.”] 

1638.—“II y en a (pii .sont blancs . . . 
©t sont coeff^s d’vno hoiipe incarnate . . . 
ron les appello kakatou, k cause de ce mot 
q^u’ils prononcent en leur chant asse/. di.s- 
tinctement.”— Mandelslo (Paris, 1669), 144. 

1654. —“Some rarities of naturall things, 
but nothing extraordinary save the skin t)f 


njaccall, a rarely colour’d jacatoo or prodi¬ 
gious parrot. . . .”— EopJgn'n Diary, July 11. 

1673.—“. . . Cockatooas and Newries 
(see LORY) from Lantern.”— Fryer, 116. 

1705.—“The Crockadore is a Bird of 
various Sizes, .some being as big a.s a Hen, 
and others no bigger than a Pidgecai. They 
are in all Parts exactly of the shape of a 
Parrot. . . . When they fly wild up and 
down the Woods they will call Crockadore, 
Crockadore ; for which reason they go by 
that name.”- Ftiii/iri, in Ikimpitr, iv. 265-6. 

1719.—“Macca^s, Cokatoes, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
colours.”— t^loeloodze .'i Voyage, 54-55. 

1775.---“ At 800 I 00 there are 110 Lcforie.s, 
but tho Cocatores have yfJloAv tufts.”—- 
Forre.'ti, I’. (<' N. (rinuea, 295. 

[1843. “. . . saucy Krocotoas, and 

gaudy-coloured Loris.”- Uelckei; Farr, of 
Voyage of Sam am ug, i. 15.] 

COCKROACH, s. Tills objection- 
aide iiLscct (Blatta orientals) is called 
by the Portuguese cnralacca^ for the 
reason giviui by Bon tins below; a 
name adopted by the Dutch an kakerlaky 
and by the b'rencb as cancrejat. The 
Dutch alvso apjily their term as a 
slang name to half-castes. But our 
word seems to liave come from the 
Spanisli cucnracha. Tlie original ap- 
])lication of this S])anisli name appt^ars 
to have been to a common insect found 
under water-vessels standing on the 
ground, &(;. (apparently Oniscus, or 
tvoodlijuse) ; but as rvrararha de Indian 
it was ap])lie(l to the insi'ct now in 
qne.stion (siu; Dice, de la Ltgajiui Gastel- 
lana, 1729). 

1577. —“ We were likewise annoyed not a 
little by the biting of an Indian tty called 
Cacaroch, a name agreeable to its bad 
condition ; for living it vext our ttesh ; and 
being kill’d smelt as loathsomely as tho 
French punaise, whose smell is odious.”— 
Herbert's Trat els, 3rd ed., 332-33. 

[1598.—“There is a kind of beast that 
flyeth, twice as big as a Bee, and i.s called 
liaratta (Blatta).”— Litun-hottii, Hak. Soc. 
i. 304.] 

1631.—“Scarabaeos autern hos Lusitani 
Cacadareas vocant, quod ova (piac oxcludunt, 
colorein et laevorem Laccae factitiae (t.r. C)f 
sealing-wax) referant.”— Jilc. lioiitii, lib. v. 
cap 4. 

1764.- 

“ . . . from their retreats 

Cockroaches crawl displeasingly abroad.’* 
Grainger, Bk. i. 

c. 1775 . —“Most of my shirts, books, kc., 
were gnawed to dust Viy the hlatia or cock¬ 
roach, calleil cackerhdke. in Surinam.”-- 
Sfedrnan, i. 203. 
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OOCKUP, 8. An excellent table- 
fish, found in the mouths of tidal 
rivers in most parts of India. In 
Calcutta it is generally known by tlie 
Beng. name of begtl or bhikti (see 
BHIKTY), and it forms the daily 
breakfast dish of half the European 
gentlemen in that city. The name 
may be a eorru])tion, we know not of 
what; or it may be given from the 
erect sharj) spines of the dorsal fin. 
[The word is a corr. of the Malay 
{ik(i7i) kahcp., which Klinkert detimvs 
as a ])alata1)le sea-fish, Lafes nobilin, the 
more common form being t,iii(ikaj).] It 
is Latea ralranfer (Gunther) of the 
group Percind, family Perndae, and 
grows to an immense size, sometimes 
to eight fet't in length. 

COCO, COCOA, COCOA NUT, and 
(vulg.) COKER-NUT, S. The tree 
and nut Cocos nucifcra, L. ; a palm 
found in all tropical count ries, and the 
only one common to tin; Old and New 
Worlds. 

The etymology of this name is very 
obscure. ' Some conjectural origins 
are given in the passages quoted below. 
Ritter sup})oses, from a ])assage in 
Pigafetta’s Voyage of Magellan, which ^ 
we cite, that the name may have been i 
indigenous in the Ladrone Islands, tc; 
which that ])as.sage refers, and that it 
was first introduced into Europe by 
Magellan’s ('rew. On the iither hand, 
the^’late Mr. C. W. Goodwin found in 
ancaent Egyj)tian the word kuku used 
as “the name of the fruit of a ])alm 
60 cubits high, which fruit contained 
waiter.” {Cliabas, Mdanges kfiyptolo- 
giqaes, ii. 239.) It is hard, however, 
to conceive how' this name should have 
survived, to reapi)ear in Europe in the 
later Middle Ages, without being 
known in any intermediate literature.* 

The more common etymology is that 
which is given by Barros, Garcia de 
Orta, Linschoteii, &c., as from a 
Spanish word coco applied to a monkey’s 
or other grotesque lace, with reference 
to the appearance of the base of the 
shell with its three holes. But after 
all may the term not have origin- 

* It may t)e noted tliat Thooiihrastus describes 
under the names of KVKas and Kb'C^ a palm of 
Ethiopia, which was perhaps the Doom palm of 
Upper Ef?y])t H. I\ ii. 6, 10). Senneider, 

the editor of Theoph., states that Bprengel identi¬ 
fied this with the coco-palm. See the quotation 
from Pliny below. 


ated in the old Span, coca, ‘a shell’ 
(presumal)ly Lat. concha), which we 
have also in French coque ? pronerly an 
egg-shell, hnt used also for the shell 
or any nut. (Si'c a remark under 
COPRAH.) . , T 

The Skt, narikila \gndrikera, ndrikda] 
has originated the Pers. nargll, wdiich 
Oo.smas greci/es into apyeWlov, [and II. 
ndriiftl]. 

Medieval writers generally (such as 
Marco Polo, Fr. Jordaiius, &c.) call the 
fruit the Indian Nut, the name hy 
which it w'as known to the Arabs {al 
\ 'l((uz-al-llindl). There is no evidence 
1 of its havdug been kiiowm to classical 
j writers, nor are, we aware of any Greek 
I or Latin mention of ii before (Visinas. 
Lnt Briig.scb, di^scriliing ti’oni the 
Kgy]>tian wall-])ainiings of c. n.C. 
um, on the temple of Queen 1 bishop, 
representing the ex]>editiun.s by sea 
which she sent to the Incense Land 
o\ Punt, says : “M(‘n never seen before, 
tlie inhabitants of this divine laud, 
showed themselves on the <*oast, not 
less astonished than the Egyiitians. 
They lived on pile-buildings, in little 
dome-shaped huts, the entrance to 
which W'as etl’ected by a ladder, under 
tlie shade of cocoa }>alms laden wnth 
fruit, and splendid incense-trees, on 
whose houghs strange fowls rocked 
themselves, and at whose feet herds 
of (;,‘ittle jie^icei'ully reposed.” {IL of 
Egypt, 2iid ed. i. ; [Maspero, 

Struggle of the Nations, 248].) 

c. A.D. 70.— “In ipsfl (juidorn ActhiopiiX 
frioatur haec, taiita est sicc.itas, et farinae 
iiiodo spissatur iti paneui. Gignitur autcni 
HI frutico ramis cid)italibus, folio latiore, 
porix,) rotundo niajore quam mali aniplitu- 
dine, coioas vocant.”—/Vmj/, xiii. § 9. 

A.D. 54.5.—“ Another tree is that which 
bears the ArgtU, i.e. the great Itidnm Mut.'* 
— Cosvuis, in Cathay, &c., clxxvi. 

1292.—“The Indian Nut.s are as big as 
melons, and in colour green, like gourds. 
Their leaves and branches are like those of 
the date-tree .”—John of Monte Corvino, in 
do., p. 213. 

c. 1328.—“First of these is a certain tree 
called Nargil; which tree every month in 
the year sbnds out a beautiful frond like 
[that ofl a [date-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch produces very large fruit, as big 
as a man’s head. . . . And both flowers 
and fruit are produced at the same time, 
beginning with the first month, and going 
up gradually to the twelfth. . . The 
fruit is that which we call nuts of India ."— 
Friar Jordanus, 15 seq. The wonder of the 
coco-palm is so often noticed in this form 
by medieval writers, that doubtless in their 
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minds they referred it to that “tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruit, and 
yielded her fruit every month ” {ApocaL 
xxii. 2). 

c. 1340.—“Le nargify appeM autrement 
noix d'lnd^y auquol on ne pent comparer 
aiicun autre fruit, est vert et renipli d’huile.” 
—ShiJiahbuddin JJimishkiy in Aot. et Exts. 
xiii. 175. 

c. 13.50.—“Wonderful fruits there are, 
which wo never see in these parts, such as 
the Nargll. Now the Nargil is the Indian 
Nid” — John AUtrignoUiy in p. 352. 

1498-99.—“And we who were nearest 
boarded the vessel, and found nothing in 
her but provisions and arms ; and the pro¬ 
visions consisted of coquos and of four jars 
of certain calces of palm sugar, and there 
was nothing else but sand for ballast.”— 
Hotelro d* I’tusro da t/aina, 94. 

1510.‘—VartheiTia gives an excellent ac¬ 
count of the tree ; but he n.se.s only the 
Malayal. name tenga. [Tam. tennaiy ten, 

‘ south ’ as it was supposed to have been 
brought from Ceylon.J 

1516.—“Thc.se trees have clean .smooth 
steins, without any branch, only a tuft 
of leaves at the top, amongst which 
grows a large fruit which they call tenga. 

. . . We call the.se fruits quoquos.”— 
Barhom, 154 (i;ollating Portugue.se of Lisbon 
Academy, p. 346). 

1519. — “Cocas {cache) are the fruits of 
palm-trees, and as we have bread, wine, 
oil, and vinegar, so in that country they 
extract all these things from this one tree.” 
— Pigafettn, Viagglo niforno it Moado, in 
Ramusio, i. f. 356. 

1553. — “Our people have given it the 
name of coco, a word aj)f4ied by women to 
anything with which they try b) frighten 
children ; and this name has .stuck, becau.s(* 
nobody knew any other, though the proper 
name was, as the Malabars call it, ieuya. 
or as the CVuiarins call it, juirle." — Barros, 
Dec. 111. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

c. 1561.—Correa writes coquos.- I. i. 115. 

1563.— “. . . We have given it the name 
of coco, because it looks like the face of a 
monkey, or of some other animal.” 

66b. 

“That which we call COCO, and the Mala- 
bars Temga." — Ibid. 61 h. 

1578.— “Th(; Portugue.se call it COCO (be¬ 
cause of those three holes that it hast.”— 
Acosta, 98. 

1598.—“Another that bears the Indian 
nuts called CoecoB, because they have within 
them a certain shell that i.s like an ape ; 
and on this account they use in Spain to 
show their children a Coecota when they 
would make them afraid.”—Engli.sh trans. 
of Pigafetta's Congo, in Hart elan Coll. ii. 
553. 

The parallel passage in De Bry runs: 
“Illas quoque quae nuces Indicag ooceas, 
id est Simias (intus enim simiae caput re- 
ferunt) dictas palmas appellant.”—i. 29. 


l*urchas has various forms in different 
narratives: CocUb (i. 37); Cokers, a form 
which .still holds its ground among l^mdon 
stall - keepers and costermongers (i. 461, 
.502); coquer-nuts {Terry, in ii, 1466) ; COCO 
(ii. 1008) ; coquo (PilgHrtuige, .567), kc, 

[c. 1610. — “None, however, is more useful 
than the COCO or Inditin nut, which they 
(in the Maldives) call roul (Male, rH)."-— 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 113.] 
c. 1690.—Rumphius, who ha.s cocus in 
Tjatin, and cocos in Dutch, mentions the 
derivation already given as that of Tjin- 
.schoten and many others, but proceeds :— 
“Meo vero judicio verier ct certior vocis 
origo invenienda est, phires enim nationes, 
quilui.s hic fructus est notus, nneem. appel¬ 
lant. Sic dieitur Arabice Cauzos-Indi vel 
(leuzos-Jndi, h. e. Nux Indica. . . . Turcis 
(/ocIc-Jmll eadom significatione, unde sine 
dubio .-Etiopes, Africani, eorumque vicini 
Hispani ac Portugalli coquo deflexcrunt. 
Dmnia vero ista nomina, originem suam 
debent Hebraicae voci Egoz quae nueem 
signiticat.”— Herb. Aiuboln. i. p. 7. 

,, “ . . . in India Occidentali 

Kokernoot vocatus. . . .''—Ibid. p. 47. 

One would like to know where Rumphius 
got the term ('ock-Indl, of which wo can find 
no trace. 

1810.— 

“ What if he felt no wind'? The air waa 
.still. 

That was the general will 

Of Nature. 

Yon rows of rice erect and silent stand, 

The shadow of the Cocoa’s lightest plume 
Is steady on the sand.” 

Curse of Keharna, iv. 4, 

1881. —“Among the po})ular French slang 
words for ‘ head ’ wo may notice the term 
‘coco,’ given--like our own ‘nut’—on ac¬ 
count of the similarity in shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull:— 

“ ‘ Mais de ce franc picton de table 
Qui rend spirituel, aimable. 

Sans vous ah)urdir lo COCO, 

Je m’en fourro h gogo.’—H. Valkke.” 

Sat. lieclrw, Sept. 10, p. 326. 
The Dirt. Hist. d'Argotai Lor6dan Larchey, 
from which this .seern.s taken, explains picton 
as ‘ vin sup^rieur.’ 

coco DE-MER, or DOUBLE 
COCONUT, s. The curiouy twin 
fruit so called, the produce of the 
Lodoicea ^ediAlaruni, a palm growing 
only in the Seychidles Islands, is cast 
up on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
most freipiently on the Maidive 
Islands, hut occasionally also on 
Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zanzibar, of Sumatra, and 
some others of the Malay Islands. 
Great virtues as medicine and antidote 
were supposed to reside in these fruits, 
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and extravagant prices were paid for 
them. The story goes that a “ country 
captain,” expecting to make his fortune, 
took a cargo of tliest^. nuts from the 
Seychelles Islands to Calcutta, hut the 
only result was to destroy their value 
for the future. 

The old heiicf was that the fruit 
was produced on a palm growing 
helow' the sea, whose fi'onds, according 
to Malay seamen, were sometimes 
seen in (piiet hights on the Sumatran 
co.ust, es))ecially in the L<imj>ong ikiy. 
Ac.cording to one form of the story 
ammig the Malays, w]ii(.h is told both 
))}' Pigafella and l)y ]iiim]>hius, there 
was hut one- such tree, the fronds of 
which rose ahovc- an ahyss of the 
Southc'i'n Oceaic and were the ahod<* 
of tlie iiioiistrouH hird (hiruda (or 
Rukh oi' llic Atvi1)S —see ROC).* The 
t.i-ee itself w<'i.s called which 

Kumpliius seeaiis to interpret as a 
corruption of “Fruit of 

Zang ” or E. Afiica. (Mr. Ske.iit 
xvrites ; “ Uunijdiius is evi<lent.l v wrong. 
. . . The tirst pari, of the word is 
or whn h is perfectly 

good Malay, and is the name given to 
■'uxrious species of mango, especially 
the wild one, so that ‘ ’ rejire- 

S(‘nts (u(kt Jki'WdJ })ut) ^rauh Jauygi.,^ 
wdiich IS to tins day the universal 
]\laiay iminc for llie 1rc<' which gro\^^s, 
according to Malay fahlc, in the central 
w hirlpool or Navtd of tlu^ Se.as. Some 
versions add that it grow's upon a 
Funkim hank (if’hrhtj rtuifoh)^ and is 
guarded hy di’agons. This tree tigures 
largely in Malay romances, especially 
those W'hich form the subject of 
Malay shadow'-plavs (vide infra, PI. 
23, for an illustration of the Pauli 
danggi and tlie Crah). Riiin})hius’ 
explanation of the second part of the 
nam‘* (f.c. Janggi) is, no doubt, (piite 
correct .”—Malay Magic, }>}). 6 mjiy.).] 
They were east up occasionally oti the 
islands off the S.W. coast of Sumatra ; 
and the wdld people of the islands 
brought them for sale to the Sumatran 
marts, such as Padang and Priamang. 
One of the largest, (say about 12 inches 
across) would sell for lOO rix dollars. 
But the Malay ])rinees cf)veted them 

* TliiH mythical sU)tv of the unique tree pro¬ 
ducing this imt curiously shadows the singular 
fact that otw island only (Ihaslin) of that .secduded 
group, the .Seychelles, bears the Lodonva as an 
indigenous and spontaneous pnxluct. (See Sir L. 
Felly, in J.KG.S., xxxv. 232.) 


greatly, and would sometimes (it wa« 
alleged) give a laden junk for a .single 
nut. In India tlie he.st known source 
of supj)ly w'as from the Maidive 
Islands. [In India it is knowui as 
Daryal ndriyal, or ‘cocoa-nut of the 
sea,’and this term has been in Bombay 
corrupted h\io jaharl (zahri) or ‘ poison- 
(ui.s,’ so that the fruit is incorrec-tly 
regarded a.s dangerous to life. The 
hard shell is largely u.sed to make 
Fakir.s’ water-bowLs.] 

Tlie medicinal virtues of the nut 
were not only famous among all the 
peoples of the East, including the 
('liinese, hut are extolled by Pi.so and 
by Rum])hiiis, w'ith many details. 
The, latter, learned and laborious 
.student of nature as he was, believed 
in tlie .submarine origin of the nut, 
though lie discnalited its grou’ing on 
a great palm, as no traces of such a 
]»lant liad ever been discovered on the 
coa.st.s. Tlie fame of the nut’s virtues 
had extended to Enroju*, and the 
Jhnperor Rudolf II. in his Liter day.s 
oh'ered ill vain 4000 llorins to purchase 
from the family of Wolfcrt Hermanszen, 
a Dutch Admiral, one. that had been 

i iresented to that eommander by the 
Ciiig ol Bantam, on the Hollander’s 
relieving liD ca])ital, athicked hy the 
P()rtngue.ce, in 1002. 

It wdll he .seen that the Maidive 
name of this fruit was Tdva-kdrhl, 
The latter word is ‘ coco-nut,’hut the 
meaning of fdva does not apjiear from 
my Maidive vocaltulary. [The term is 
projierly Tdralcarhi, ‘ the hard-sludled 
uut,’ (Gray, on Pyrard de ]nival, Hak. 
vSoc. i. 231).] Rumphius .state.s that 
a ho(»k in 4to (fotura ojmcculum) w^as 
published on this nut, at Amsterdam 
in 1634, by Augerius Cliitins, M.D. 
'^Jn more recyut times the nut lias 
iccoiiie famous as the subject of curious 
sjieculatioiiM regarding it hy the late 
Ueii. Cordon.] 

].522. — “They also related to u.s that be¬ 
yond Java Major . . . there is an enormous 
tree named (^im pan gang hi, in which dwell 
certain birds named (laruda, so large that 
they take with their claws, and carry away 
flying, a Iniffalo and oven an elephant, to 
the place of the tree. . . . The fruit of this 
tree i.s called Bnapanganghi, and is larger 
than a water-mehm ... it was understood 
that those fruits which are frocjuently found 
in the sea came from that place.”— Piyafetta, 
Hak. Soc. p. 15.0. 

1553.—“ ... it appear.s . . . that in some 
places beneath the salt-water there grows 
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nnother kind of these trees^ which gives a 
fruit bigger than the coco-nut; and experi¬ 
ence shows that the inner husk of this is 
much more efficacious against poison than 
the Bezoar stone ”—Banos, III. iii. 7. * 

1563.—“The common story is that those 
islands were formerly part of the continent, 
hut being low they were submerged, whilst 
these palm-trees continued in. situ; and 
growing very old they produced such great 
and very hard coco - nuts, buried in the 
earth which is now c(jvcrod by the sea. . . . 
When 1 learn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write to you in Portugal, and 
anything that 1 can discover here, if God 
grant me life ; for 1 hoj )0 to learn all about 
the matter W'hen, })lease (liod, f make my 
j('urney to Malabar. And you must know 
that these cocos come joined two in one, 
jiLstlike the hind (piarters of an animal.”— 
(iarcuL, f. 70-71. 

1.572.- 

“ Nas ilhas de Maldivs nnsce a planta 
i^o {irofundo das aguas soberana, 

Gujo jKuno contra, o veneno urgente 
lie tido por antidoto excellente.” 

Canioes, x. 136, 

c. 1610.— “ 11 est ainsi d’vne certainc noix 
i]ue la rner iett(‘ ([ucl(|U(‘s fois a bord, <pn 
est grosso comme la teste d’vn honuno <ju’on 
pourroit comjuirer a deux gros melons ioints 
ensemble. 11s la nofiient Tanarcarre, et ils 
tiennent (]iie eela vient dc quel<|ues arbres 
<|ui sotii sous la. mer . . . (iiiand <[ucl<ju’vn 
deuient riche tout h cou]) et cn pen de 
temps, on dit coninninenumt qu’il a trouuc ' 
du Tdintrain r on dc I’ambre.”— J’lp ai'd de 1 
Laea/, i. I(i3 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 230j. I 

1650. — In Pi.so's A rinnatia(, fac., j 

then; is a long dissertation, extending to 23 ! 
]ip., Jj(‘ Taeana!'> sea A ate M(dU:d Maldi- \ 
11 asium. 

167H. - “ F\S. Pray remember y® Coquer 
nutt Shells (doubtless Coru-de-Mer) and long 
nulls (?) formerly desired ftjr y® IVince.”— 
Letter J'nrm Jkoro, (pioted under CHOP. 

e. 1680. - “Hicita(|ueCalappuBmariiiUB* 
non est fructus terrestris (pii easu in marc 
])rocidit . . . uti a/y Or/a persuadere 

volnit, sed fructus est in ipso cre.seons mari, 
eiijus arlxyr, <iuaiituiu scio, horninum oculis 
ignot'i et ociadta est."— Bn m phi ns, Lib. xii. 
cap. 8. 

1763.— “By Durbar charges paid for the 
following presents to the Nawaib, as per 
Order of ('onsultation, the 14th October, 
1762. 

***** 

1 Sea cocoa nut.Hs. 300 0 0.” 

In Long, 308. 

1777. — “Cocoa-nuts from the Maldives, 
or as they are called the Zee Calappers, 
are said to be annually brought hither (to 
OolomVx)) by certain rneasongers, and pre¬ 
sented, among other things, to the Governor. 

^ KalnfM, or Klapn, is tlie .Javane.se word for 
<;oco-mit jialni, aiul is that commonly used by the 
Dutch. 


The kernel of the fruit ... is looked upon 
here as n very efficacious antidote or a sove¬ 
reign remedy against the Flux, the Epilepsy 
nnd Apcijdexy. The inhabitants of the Mal¬ 
dives call it Tavarrare. . . .”—Travels of 
Hilaries Peter Tkunherg, AI.D. (E.T.) iv. 209. 

[1833.—“ The mo.st extraordinary and 
valuable production of these islands (Sey- 
chelle.s) is the Coco Do Mar, or Maldivia 
nut, a tree which, from its singular char¬ 
acter, de.serves particular mention. . . .”— 
Owen, Narrolive, ii. 166 sei/g.'] 

1882. —“Two minor products obtained by 
the islanders from the sea require notice. 
These are ambergris (M. goma, vidvaharu) 
and the .so-cfilled ‘ sea-cocoanut ’ (M. tdoa- 
kdrhi) . . . rated at so high a value in the 
estimation of the Maidive Hulbins a.s to be 
retained as j>art of their royalties.”—JT. C. 
P. Bell (Ceylon C. S.), Report on th.e Maidive 
Islands, p. 87. 

1883. —“. . . sailed straight into the 
coco-de-mer valley, my great object. Fancy 
a valley as big as old Ha.stings, quite full 
of the gre.at yellow stars I It was almost 
too good to believe. . . . Dr. Hoad had a 
nut cut down for mo. The outside husk is 
sha])ed like a mango. ... It is the inner 
nut which is double. 1 ate some of the 
jelly from inside; there must have beer 
enough to fill a soup-tureen—of the purest 
white, and not bad.^’— {Miss Sorth) in Pall 
Mall (iaze(t(‘, .Ian. 21, 1884. 

CODAVASCAM, u.p. A region 

with this ]ui/-zling name appears in 
the Map of Hlaeii (c. 1650), and as 
Rgk van Codavascan in the Map of 
Hongal in Valenti] n (vol. v.V to the 
E. of (’hittagong. Wilford has some 
Wilfordian nonsense ahont it, connect¬ 
ing it with the ToKoadrva K. of Ptolemy, 
and with a Touas'*,an wdiich he says is 
! mentioned hy the “ Portuguese writers” 
j (in such cJise a criminal mode of ex- 
I }H'ession). The name was really that 
of a Mahoinine<lan chief, “hum Prin¬ 
cipe Mouro, grande Senhor,” and 
“ Vassalo del Rey de Bengala.” It 
was prohahly “ Khodaltakhsh Khan.” 
His territory must have been south 
of Chittagong, for one of his towns 
was GJiacurid, still known as Ghakirla 
on the ChitUigong and Arakan Road, 
in lat 21“ 455 (See Barms, IV. ii. 8. 
and IV. ix. 1 ; and Gouto, IV. iv. 10 ; 
also Corre/i, iii. 264-266, and again as 
below :— 

1533.—“But in the city there was the 
Runii whose foist had been .seized by Dimiao 
Bernaldes ; being a soldier {lascarym) of the 
King’s, and seeing the present (offered by 
the Portuguese) he said ; My lord, these are 
crafty robbers ; they get into a country with 
their wares, and pretend to buy ana sell, 
and make friendly gifts, whilst they go 
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spying out the land and tho peojilo, and 
then come with an armed force to seize 
them, slaying and burning . . . till they 
become masters of the land. . . . And this 
Captain*Major is the same that was made 
prisoner and ill-used by CodavasclLo in 
Chatigao, and ho is come to take vengeance 
for the ill that was done him.”— Correa, 

hi. 479. 

COFFEE, s. Ami), hihwa, a word 
wliicli ;i].)])erirs to Lave l)e(‘.n originally 
a term I'oi- wine.* [So in tin* A?'ah. 
NigJits, ii, 158, wliore Biii’t.on giA os tlie 
derivation as fa.stidiiv fecit, 

causing disinclination for food. In 
old days the scr\i])ulous called cofiVe 
kihwah to distinguish it from Inhwali^ 
wine.] It is .probable, tbcndorc, that 
a sonicwbat siniilar word was twisted 
into this form by the usual })ropcnsity 
to strive after meaning. Indeed, the 
derivation of the name lias been 
plausibly traced to Kafti, one of those 
districts of the S. Abyssinian highlands 
(Enarea and Katfa) which aj)pear to 
liaA'e been the original habitat of the 
Coffee ])lant {Cojj'ea arahica^ L.) ; and 
if this is correct, then Cojfee is nearer 
the original than Kahwa. On the other 
hand, KaJnva, or some form thereof, 
is in the earliest mentionsajijiropriated 
to the drink, whilst .some form of the 
word liumi is that given to the jilant, 
and Efhi is the existing naim* of the 
plant in Sln^a. This name is also that 
applied in Yemen to the cotfee-berrv. 
There is very fair evidence in Arabic 
literature that the u.stj of coflee was 
introduced into Aden by a certain 
Sheikli Shihabuddm Dhabhani, who 
had made actjuaintance with it on the 
African coast, and who died in the 
year h. 875, i.c. a.d. 1470, so that the 
introduction may be ])ut about the 
middle of tin; Ibtli century, a time 
consistent with the other m^gative and 
[) 0 sitive data.f From Yemen it .sjiread 
to Mecca (wln^re there aro.se after .some 
yeans, in 1511, a crumde against its 
use as unlawful), to Cairo, to llamascuis 
and Aleppo, and to Con.staiit,inopl(‘, 
where the first c.offee-h ou.se was 
established in 1554. [It i.s .said to 
have been introduced into 8. India 

* It is curious that Ducaiij^c tias a 1^. Ijatin 
AvonJ cnhiia, ‘ \unmi albiiui «!t dchile.’ 

t Her the extract hi I)c fSacy’s Chrestomathie 
Arahe cited bulow. Playfair, in his liistory of 
Venien, says roffre was first introduced from 
Aby.ssiuia by .lainrduddin Ibn Alxlalla, K&di of 
Aden, in tin* middle of thii l?)th century; the 
jMirsou differs, but the time coincides. 


some two centuries ago by a Mahom- 
niedan pilgrim, named Baba Budan, 
who hroii^it a fetv seed.s with him 
from Mecca ; .see Crigg, Nilagiri Man. 
483; Rice, Mysore, 162.) *The first 
European mention of coffee seems to 
he hy Ratiwolff, who knew it in 
Ale])j)o in 1573. [See I ser. N. d' Q. 1. 
25 seqg.) It is singular that in tlie 
Ohaervatiom of Pierre Bel on, Avho was 
in Egypt, 1546-49, full of intelligence 
and curious matter as they are, there 
is no indication of a knowledge of 
cottee. 

1558.-—FiXtrait du Livre intitule : “ Lcs 
Preuves le plus fortes on favour do la 
logitmiitc^ do I’usage du ( laf<^ (Kahwa) ; par 
Ic Scheikh Abd * Alkader Arisari Dj^z^ri 
Hanbali, tils de Mohammed.”—In De Saeij, 
Chreat, AraU', 2nd ed. i. 412. 

1573.—“Among the rest they have a very 
good Drink, by them called Chaube, that i.s 
jdmost black as Ink, and very good in Jllne.ss, 
chiefly that of the Stomach ; of this they 
drink in the Morning early in oi)en places 
before everybody, without any fear or 
regard, out of C/u'ua eu])s, as hot a.s they 
can ; they put it often to their Lips, but 
drink but little at a Time, and let it go 
round as they sit. In the same water they 
take a Fruit called livnrK, which in its 
Bigno.ss, Sha})e, and dolour, is almo.st like 
unto a Bay-berry, with two thin Shells . . . 
they agree in the Virtue, Figure, Ijooks, and 
Name w'ith the Rinicho of Avicen,* and 
Jhuicha of Rosin mi Almovs. exactly ; there¬ 
fore 1 take them to be the same.”— Rav~ 
wolff, 92. 

c. 1580. — “Arborem vidi in viridario 
llalydei Turcae, eujus tn iconoin nunc 
s})ectabis, ex qua semina ilia ibi vulgati.s- 
sima, Ikm vel Boo apjiellata, producuntur ; 
ex his turn Acgyjitii turn Aralies ])arant 
deeoetum vulgatissimum, quod viui loco ij)si 
})otant, venditurquo in ])ublicis <e,nopoliis, 
non .secus (juod ajuid nos viimm ; illique 
j ii)sum vocant Caova. . . . Avicenna do his 
I seminibus ineminit .”*—Brosjter Afjiinus, 
ii. 3t>. 

1598. —In a note on the use of tea in 
Ja}>an, Dr. Paludanus says: “The Turkes 
holde almost the same inafier of drinking 
of their D/tcoaa (rend Cbaoua), which they 
make of a certaino fruit, which i.s like unto 
the JioiefaerA and by the Fgy})tians called 
Jion or JioH ; they take of this fruite one 
}x>und and a halfo, and roast them a little 
in the tire, and then sieth them in twentie 
ponnde.s of water, till the half be consumed 
away ; this drinke they take overie morning 
fasting in their chambers, out of an earthen 
pot, being verie hote, as we doe hero drinke 
aqua coviposita in the morning ; and they say 
that it strengthonoth them and maketh 
them warm, breaketh wind, and openeth any 

^ There seems no foundation for this. 

t i.t. Bacca Lanri; laurel berry. 
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stopping.”—In LmschoteUf 46; fHak. Soc. 
i. 15/]. 

c. 1610. — “La l)oisson la plus commune 
c’est de I’eau, ou bien du vin de Coco.s tir^ 
le mesine iour. On en fait de deux autre.s 
.sortes plus delicatos ; I’vne est chaude, com- 
])(xsde de I’eau et de miel de (^ocos, avec 
(juantite de poivre (dorit ils vsent beaucouj) 
en toutes Icurs viandes, et ils le nomment 
/^aswr) et d’vne eutrc grairie appellee 
Cahoa. . . /\iirard de i. 128; 

[Hak. Soc. i. 172]. 

[1611.—“Bii}' some coho lM>ts and send 
rne.”^— Danverii, Lettera^ i. 122; “coffao 
}>ots.” —i. 121.j 

1615. — “They have in steed of it (wine) a 
certiline drinke called Caahlete as black as 
hike, which they make with the barke of a 
tree (!) and drinke as hot as they can endure 
it.”— Monfart^ 28. 

,, “. . . passano tutto il resto della 

notte con rnille feste e bagordi ; e particolar- 
mente in certi luoghi jmbblici . . . bevendo 
di quando in <|uando a sor.si (})er che e calda 
che cuoce) jiiu d’uno .scodollino di ccrta loro 
acipia nera, che chiamano cahue ; la <juale, 
nelle conversazioni serve a loro, appunto 
come a noi il giuoco dello sharaglino ” (/.r. 
backgammon). — J\ della V(ille (from 
(.-onstant.), i. 51. Sec also ])p. 74-76. 

[ ,, “ Cohu, blake licjuor tuken as hotte 

as may be endured.”- Sa T. /><>(, TIak. Soc. 
i. 32. j 

1616. —“Many of the peo}»le there (in 
India), who are strict in their Religion, 
drink no Wine at all ; but they u.se a Liijuor 
more wholesome than plea.sant, they call 
Coffee; made by a black Seed boyai in 
water, which tnrnes it almitst into the .si\me 
colour, but doth very little alter the ta.ste 
of the water ('); notwithstanding it is very 
good to help Dige.stion, to quicken the 
Spirits, and to cleanse the Blood.”—Tc/ry, 
ed. of 1665, p. 365. 

1623.— “Tnrcae habent ctiam in usu 
horbae genus (juain vocant Caphe . . . quam 
dicunt baud parvum praestans illis vigorem, 
et in animas (.?/r) et in ingenio ; quae tamcn 
largius.sumptamentein movetet turbat. . . .” 
— Jiaam, Jllst. Vitae et Mortis, 25. 

c. 1628. —“They drink (in Persia) . . . 
above all the rest, Coho or Copha: by Turk 
and Arab called Caphe and Cahua : n drink 
imitating that in the Stigiaii lake, black, 
thick, and hitter : de.straiii’d from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berries ; wholsome they .say, 
if hot, for it exjiels melancholy . . . but not 
so much regarded for those good properties, 
as from a Romance that it was invented and 
brow’d by Gabriel ... to restore the de¬ 
cided radical Moysturo of kind hearted 
Mahoniet. . . .”—Sir T. llerhnt^ Trarels, ed. 
1638, p. 241. 

[1631. — “ Caveah.” See quotation under 

TEA.] 

c. 1637.— “There came in my time to the 
Coll ; (Balliol) one Nathaniel Conopios out 
of Greece, from Cyril the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. ... He was the first I 


ever saw drink coffee, which custom came 
not into England till 30 years after.”— 
Epehfnis Diar}/, [May 10]. 

1673.—“Every one pays him their con¬ 
gratulations, and after a dish of Coho or 
Tea, mounting, accompany him to the 
Palace. ”— Fryer, 225. 

,, “ dependant on I’apporta le cav^, 

le parfum, et le sorbet .”—Journal d'Antoine 
(ialland, ii. 124. 

[1677. — “Cave.” See (juotation under 

TEA] 

1690.— “ For Tea and Coffee which are 
judg’d the privileg’d Liquors of all the 
Mahometans, as well Turks, its those of 
I*ersia, India, and other parts of Arabia, 
are condemn’d by them (the Arabs of 
Miiscatt) as unlawful Refreshments, and 
abominated as Bug-bear Liquors, as well a.s 
Wine.”— Ovinytvn, 427. 

1726.—“A certain gentleman, M. Pas- 
chins, maintains in his Ratin work published 
at Leipzig in 1700, that the parched corn 
(1 Sam. XXV. 18) which Abigail presented 
with other things to Dyvid, to appea.se his 
wrath, was nought else but Coffi-beans.”— 
Valentijn, v. 192. 

COIMBATORE, n.p. Name of a 
District and town in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Koyammiitdru; [KOni, the 
local g()(]de.SvS so called, mutfu, ‘ pearl, 
tlr, ‘ village ’]. 

COIR, s. The fibre of tlie coco-nut 
husk, from wliich rojie is made. But 
])ro]Hirly the word, which is Tairu 
Icayiru, MalayTil. kdyar, from v. kdydru. 

I‘to he twisted,’ means ‘cord’ itself 
(see the accurate Al-Birfml below). 
The former use among Europeans is 
very early. And both the fibre and 
the io])e made from it a])])e4ir to have 
been exported to Eureme in the middle 
! of the 16th century. The word appears 
i in early Arabic writers in the forms 
j kunbar and hwbdr, arising probably 
! from some misreading of the diacritical 
I points (for kdiyar, and kaiydr). The 
Portuguese adojited the word in the 
form cturo. The form coir seems to 
have been introduced by the English 
in the 18th century. [The N.E.l). 
gives coire in 1697 ; coir in 1779.] It 
was less likely to be used by the Portu¬ 
guese. because coiro in their language is 
‘leather.^ And Barros (where quoted 
below) fviys allusively of the rope : 
'■^parcce feito de jcoiro (leather) encolhen- 
do e estendendo a vontade do mar,’^ 
contracting and stretching with the 
movement of tlie sea. 

c. 1030.—“The other islands are called 
Diva Kanhdr from the word KanbAr signify- 
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ing the cord plaited from the fibre of the 
coco-tree with which they stitch their ships 
together.”— Al-Birun\ in J. As., Ser. iv. 
tom. viii. 266. 

c. 1346.— “They export . . . cowries and 
kanbar ; the latter is the name which they 
give to the fibrous husk of the coco-nut. . . . 
^ey make of it twine to stitch together the 
planks of their shif)8, and the cordage is also 
exported to China, India, and Yemen. This 
kaiilKir is better than hemp .”—Ibn Jiatiita, 
iv. 121. 

1510.—“The Governor (Albo<j,uerque) . . . 
in Cananor devoted much care to the pre¬ 
paration of cables and rigging for the wlu)lo 
fleet, for what they had was all rotten from 
the rains in Goa River ; ordering that all 
should be made of coir {rairo), of which there 
was great abundance in Cananor ; because a 
Moor called Mamalle, a chief trader there, 
held the whole trade of the Maidive islands 
by a contract with the kings of f.he isles . . . 
so that this Moor can\e to be called the Lord 
of the Maldives, and that all the coir that was 
used throughout India had to be bought from 
the hands of this Moor. ... The Governor, 
learning this, sent for the said Moor, and 
ordered him to abandon this island trade 
and to recall his factors. . . . The Moor, 
not to lose such a profitable business, . . . 
finally arranged with the Governor that the 
Isles should not be taken from him, and 
that he in return would furnish for the king 
1000 W/ar.f {harh) of coarse coir, and 100() 
more of fine coir, each baJmr weighing 4^ 
ijuintals ; and this every year, and laid (lown 
at his own charges in Canan<»r and (k)chym, 
ratia and free of all charge to the King (not 
eing able to endure that the Portuguese 
.should frecjiient the Isles at their pleasure).” 
— Correa, ii. 129-30. 

1516.— “These islands make much cordage 
of palm-trees, which they call cayro.”— 
Barbosa, 164. 

c. 1530.—“They made ropes of coir, wdiich 
is a thread which the people of the country 
make of the husks which the coco nuts have 
outside.”— Con'ea, by Stanley, 133. 

1553.—“They make much use of this 
Cairo in place of nails ; for a.s it ha.s this 
quality of recovering its freshness and 
swelling' in the sea-water, they stitch with 
it the planking of a ship’s sides, and reckon 
them then very secure.”— De Baivos, Doc. III. 
liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1563.—“The first rind is very tough, and 
from it is made cairo, so called by the 
Malabars and by us, from which is made 
the cord for the rigging of all kind.s of 
vessels.”— Garcia, f. Qro. 

1582.—“The Dwellers therein are Moores ; 
which trade to Sofala in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailes, but are sowed 
with Cayro.” —Castafleda (by N. L.), f. 146. 

c. 1610.—“This revenue consists in . . . 
Cairo, which is the cord made of the coco- 
tree .”—Pyrard de. Laml, i. 172; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 256]. 

1673.—“They (the Surat people) have not 
only the Cair-yarn made of the Cocoe for 


cordage, but good Flax and Hemp.”— Fvtjt.r, 

121 . 

c. 1690.—“ Externus nucis cortex putamen 
ambiens, (juum exsiccatus, et stui>ae sirnilis 
. . . dicitur . . . Malabarice Cairo, quod 
nomen ubique usurpatur ubi lingua Pcirtu- 
gallica e.st in usu. . . .”—\. 1. 

1727.—“Of the Rind of the Nut the^ 
make Cayar, which are the Fibres of the 
Cask that environs the Nut .spun fit to 
make Cordage and Cable.s for Sliipj)ing.”— 
A. HauuUun, i. 296 ; [ed. 1744, i. 298]. 

[1773.- “. . . these they call Kiar Y.arns.” 
— laes, 457.] 

COJA, .s. ]\ khojdh khwdjab, 

a mspcctfiil title anplicd t(» various 
clas.scs: as in India es[»e( ially to 
cuiuic.lis ; in Persia to wealthy mer¬ 
chants ; in Tnrkistan to pmsons of 
s;i(Tcd families. 

c. 1343. “The chief moscpie (at K.uilam) 
is admirable ; it wus built by the mer¬ 
chant Khoiah Muhad'ihab.”— )(>n. Jiatuta, 
iv. 100. 

[1590.—“ Hoggia.” See (piotation under 

TALISMAN. 

[1615. — “The Governor of Siiratt is dis¬ 
placed, and Hoyja Ha.s.san in his room.”— 
Fo.^ter, Letters, iv. 16. 

[1708. --“This gr.’ivc is made for Hodges 
Shaughsware, the chiefest ser\:uit to the 
King of Persia for twenty \ears. . . 
Inscription on the tomb of “f SlKorsumrc, 
a iW.sifi in. St. Botolnl/'s Cloirrb iidi'fl, Jhshops- 
gale," Nete View af Lund on, \), 169.) 

1786. — “I al.so Vieg to acquaint yon 1 .sent 
for Retafit Ali Khan, the Cojah who has 
the charge of (the women of Oiidb Zenanah) 
who informs me it i.s well grounded that 
they have sold everything they had, even 
the clothe.s from their backs, and now have 
no means to .subsist. ”—(Aiid. .bKjues in 
Articles of Glut nje, &c.. Bn ike, vii; 27. 

1838.—“About a century back Khan 
Elhojah, a Moharnedun ruler of Ka.shghar 
and Yarkand, eminent for his .sanctity, 
having been driven from bi.s dominions by 
the Chino.se, txjok .shelter in Badakhshan.”— 
iroed’.s' O.cns, ed. 1872, p. 161. 

COLAO, s. Chill, koh-lao. ‘C\)uncil 
Chamber Elders ’ Monte). A title 
for a Chinese Minister of tState, whicli 
freemently occurs in tlie Je.suit writers 
of tne 17tli century. 

COLEROON, n.p. Tln^ chief mouth, 
or delta-branch, or tlie Kaveid Hiver 
(see CAUVERY). It i.s a Portugiie.se 
corrujition of the jirojier name Kdlli- 
detTW, vulg. Kolladnm. This name, 
from Tam. hot, ‘to receive,’ and‘7da?a,’ 
‘place,’ perhaps answers to tlie fact of 
this channel having been originally an 
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t^scape formed al the construction of 
the great Tanjore irrigation works in 
the 11th century. In full flood the 
Cbleroon is now, in places, m*arly a 
mile wide, whilst tlie original stream 
of the Kfiveri disapnears before reach¬ 
ing the sea. Besicies the etymology 
and the tradition, the absence of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
Tables is (quantum valeat) an indication 
of its moaern origin. As the sudden 
rise of floods in the rivers of the 
Coromandel coast often causes fatal 
accidents, there seems a curious popular 
tendency to connect the names of the 
rivers with this fact. Thus Kdllulam,, 
with the nieaning that has been ex- 
])lained, has be(m commonly made into 
Kollidaw.,, ‘Killing-place.’ [So the 
Madras (tIoss. which connects the name 
with a tnidition of the drowning of 
workmen wlnm the Srirangam tem])le 
was built, but ebsewhere (ii. 213) it is 
derived from Tam. holldi/1^ ‘a breach 
in a bank.’] Thus also tlie two rivers 
Pemxir are })opularly cfuinected with 
‘cotjese.’ Fra Paolino gives the 
name as pro])erly Coldrrii, and as mean- 
iiig ‘the Kiver of Wild Boars.’ But 
his etymologies are often wild as the 
su})posed Boars. 


1553.—De liarros writes Coloran, and 
speaks of it as a ])lace (/uejar) on the coast, 
not as a river.—Dec. 1. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1672.—“From TravgelHir one pas-ses Vw 
TrinUii'iuiK to Colderon *, here a Sandbank 
strctche.s into the sea which is very 
danp^erous.”— lialdants, 150. (He does not 
K})eak of it as a Miver either.) 

c. 1713.—“ Les deux Princes . . . se 
li^nl^rcnt contre rennemi comnnin, 5, fin de 
le contraindre par la force des armos h 
r()in])re nne digue .si pr^judiciable ?i leiirs 
Etats. I Is fai.soient d^jh, de grands })re- 
paratifs, lorscjuo Ic fleuve Coloran vongea 
par lui-mArne (eomme on s’ex}>rimoit ici) 
I’affront <]ue le.Roi faisoit a. ses eaux en lea 
retenant captives.” —Lettrrs Kdijinnt.n, ed. 
1731, xi. 180. 


1753. . . en doublant le Cap Calla- 

inedu, jusqu’k la branche du fleuve Caveri 
qui porte le iiom de Colh-ram, et dont I’em- 
bouchure est la plu.s septentrionalc de celles 
du Caveri.”— D'Anvilh’, 115. 

c. 1760.—. . the same river being 
written Collarum by M. la Croze, and 
VoII(hI]uiih by Mr. Ziegeubalg."—f/rtwe, i. 
281. 


1761.—“Clive di.slodged a strong body 
of the Nabob’s troops, who had taken post 
at Sameavarem, a fort and temple situated 
on the river Kalderon.”— H. of Die 
War in India, from 1749 to 1761 (Tract), 
p. 12. 


1780.—“About 3 leagues north from the 
river IViminious f? Tirumullavasel], is that 
of Coloran. Mr. Michelson calls this river 
Danecotta.” — JJimn, Ab Directoiy, 138. 

The same took has “Coloran or Colde- 
roon. ” 

1785.—“Sundah Sahob having thrown 
.some of his wretched infantry into a temple, 
fortified according to the Indian method, 
ujKjn the river Kaldaron, Mr. Clive knew 
there wtis no darker in investing it.”— 
Carrarrio/i’s Lip of Clive, i. 20. 

COLLECTOR, s. The chief adminis¬ 
trative official of an Indian Zillah or 
District. The special duty of the 
office is, as the name intimates, the 
Collection of Revenue; hut in India 
generally, with the exception of 
Bengal Proper, the Collector, also 
hokfing controlling magi.sterial powers, 
has been a small pro-con.sul, or kind 
of jirdfet. Thi.s is, however, much 
modified of late years by -the greater 
definition of ]>owers, ana subdivision 
of duties everywhere. The title was 
originally no doubt a translation of 
tahsllddr. It was introduced, with the 
office, under Warren Hastings, but 
the Collector’s duties were not formally 
.settled till 1793, when these appoint¬ 
ments were re.served to members of 
the covenanted (Tvil Service. 

1772. —“The (bmpany having determined 
to stand forth as demui, the Supervisors, 
.should now be designated Collectors. — 
Reg. of 14th May, 1772. 

1773. —“Do not laugh at the formality 
with which we have made a law to change 
their name from .wpertnmrtt to collectors. 
You know full well how much the world’s 
opinion is governed by names.”— IF. Hastings 
to Joslas Dupre., in Gleig, i. 267. 

1785.—“The niimerou.s Collectors with 
their as.si.stants had hitherto enjoyed very 
moderate allowances from their employers.” 
—Letter in Colehnutke's Life, p. 16. 

1838.—“As soon as three or four of them 
get together they speak about nothing but 
‘ employment ’ and ‘ promotion ’ . . . and 
if left to themselves, they sit and conjugate 
the verb ‘to collect ’: ‘I am a Collector — 
He was a Collector —We shall be Colltctors — 
You ought to V>e a (hllertor —They would 
have been Collectors.'" — Letters from Modnis, 
146. 

1848.—“Yet she could not bring herself 
to suppose that the little grateful gentle 
governess would dare to look to such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of 
Boggleywallah.”— Thackeraii, Vanity Fair^ 
ch. iv. 

1871.—“There is no doubt a decay of 
discretionary administration throughout 
India ... it may he taken for granted 
that in earlier days Collectors and Commis- 
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• sioiiers chanp^ed their rules far oftener than 
does the Lepfislaturc at present.”— Maine^ 
V'iUa(je ‘234. 

1876.— “These ‘ distinf^uished visiUjrs ’ 
are becoming: a frightful nuisance; they 
think that Collectors and .Judges have 
nothing to do but to act as their guides, and 
that Indian officials have so little work, and 
suffer so much from raai//, that even ordi¬ 
nary thanks for hospitality are unnecessary ; 
they take it all as their right.”- Ext. of a 
Lfttnfront India. 

COLLEaE-PHEASANT, s. An 

absurd enough coi rujitioii of Icalij ; the 
name, in tlie Himalaya about Simla 
and Mussooree for tlie birds of the 
genus Gallophasis of Hodgson, inter¬ 
mediate between the ])heasants and 
the Jungle-fowls. ‘‘ The grou]) is com¬ 
posed of at least three s])ecie.s, two 
leing found in the Himalayas, and one 
in Assam, Chittagong and Arakan.” 
{Jerdon). 

[1880.—“These, with kalege phea-sants, 
afforded me .some very fair sport.”— JiaU, 
Jviujh Life, 538. 

[1882.—“Jungle-fowl were plentiful, ns 
well as the black khalege pheasant.”- 
Sande’raott, Thirteen Years avion a WHd lienst.'^, 

147.] 

COLLERY, GALLERY, &c. s. 

Properly llengali kkaldrl.^ ‘a salt-pan, 
or place for making salt.^ 

[1767. —. . rents of the Collaries, the 
fifteen Dees, and of Calcutta town, are none 
of them included in the estimation 1 have 
laid before you.”—I'm/.s-g Vien- of lienniiL 
App. 223.] 

1768. —“ . . . the Collector-general be 
desired to obtain as exact an account as he 
possibly can, of the number of colleries in 
the Ciilcutta purgunnehs.”—Tn (\irra<rioli\'t 
L. of (^(ive^ iv. 112. 

COLLERY, n.p. The name given 
to a non-Aryan race inhaluting ])art 
of the country east of Madura. Tam. 
kallaVy ‘thieves.’ They are called in 
Nelson’s Madura, [Pt. ii. 44 seqq.] 
Kaliansj' Kalian being the singular, 
Kallar plural. 

1763. — “ The Polygar Toiidiman . . .like¬ 
wise sent 3000 Colleries ; these are a peoj)le 
who, under several }>etty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Trichinof)oly and Cape 
Comorin ; their name in their own language 
signifies Thieves, and justly describes their 
general character .”—(h nie, i. 208. 

c. 1785. — “Colleries, inhabitants of the 
woods under the Government of the Tondi- 
man. ”— CarraccioN, Life of Clive, iv. 561. 

1790. —“The country of the Colleries 
. . . extends from the sea coast to the con¬ 


fines of Madura, in a range of sixty miles 
by fifty-five.”— Cal. Monthly Registo' or 
India Repository, i. 7. 

COLLERY HORN, s. This is a 

long brass horn of hideous .sound, which 
is often used at native funerals in t he 
Peninsula, and has come to be called, 
al).surdly enough. Cholera-horn ! 

[1832.—“ Toorree or Toorrtooree, commonly 
designated by Euroj)earis collery hom, con¬ 
sists of three pieces fixed into one another, 
of a semi-circular .shape.”— Ilcrklots, Qunoon- 
e-Ldani, ed. 1863, p. liv, App.] 

1879.—“. . . an early start being neces¬ 
sary, a happj' thought struck the ('hief 
(Vuiimi.ssioncr, to have the Amildar’s Cho- 
lera-hom men o\it at that hour to .sound 
the reveille, making the round of the 
camp .”—Madras Mad, Oct. 7. 

COLLERY-STICK, s. Tlds is a 
kind of throwing-.stick or boomeraug 
n.sed l>y the Colleries. 

1801.—“ It was lie first taught me to throw 
the spear, and hurl the Collery-stick, a 
vvcaj)on scarcely known elsewhere, but in 
a .skilful hand ca})ablo of being thrown 
to a cerhiinty to any distance within 100 
yards.”— We! sh's Rent ini seen ees^ i. 130. 

Nelson calls these wca])oj s “ VaUari 
ThaxJts or boomerangs.”— Madura, Pt. ii. 
44. [The proper form seems to be Tam. 
valai tadi, ‘curved stick’; more u.sually 
Tam. kallardddi, tadi, ‘stick.’] Sec also 
Sir Walter Elliot in ./. Kthnol. Soc., N. S., i. 
112, set/. 

COLOMBO, n.]). Pro]>erly Koluinhu, 
the modern (•a])ital of (\\vh»n, but a 
pl.tce of con.siderable antiijuity. The 
derivation is very uncertain; some 
.supjiose it to be connected with the 
adjoining river Kalani-^na\g\. The 
name Columhtiw, used in .several 
iiiedi(‘val iiarratHe.s, lielongs not to 
thi.s place but to Kaulam (.see QUILON). 

c. 1346.—“We stjirted for the city of 
Kalanbtl, one of the finest and large.st 
cities of the island of Serendib. Tt is the 
residence of the Wazir Ixird of the Sea 
[Haktin-al-Hahr), JillastT, who lavs with him 
about 500 Habshis .”—Ibn Batata, iv. 185. 

1517.—“The next day was Thursday in 
Passion Week ; and they, well remembering 
thi.s, and insjiired with valour, .said to the 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
be inaen.sible to death, which they greatly 
de.sired rather than bo slave.s to the Moors. 
. . . There were not 40 men in all, whole 
and .sound for battle. And one brave man 
made a cross on the tip of a cane, which ho 
set in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was his Flag, 
under which they should march deliberately 
ai^ainst Columbo, where the Moor was with 
hi.s forces.”— Correa, ii. 521, 
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IfiSS.—“The King, Don Manuel, because 
... he knew . . . that the King of Co- 
lumbo, who was the true Lord of the Cin¬ 
namon, desired to possess our peace and 
friendship, wrote to the saicl Affonso 
d’AltKxjuerque, who was in the island in 
person, that if ho deemed it well, he should 
establish a fortress in the harbour of Co- 
lumbo, so as to make sure the offers of the 
King.”— Barros, Dec. III. liv. ii. caj). 2. 

COLUMBO ROOT, CALUMBA 
ROOT, is stated by Milbuni (1813) 
to be a Htuple ex])ort from Mozaiiil>i(pie, 
being ill great estmon as a remedy for 
<fysentt‘ry, &e. It is Jaieorhizu palninta^ \ 
Mie.rs ; and the iiaim' Kuluiiih is of E. | 
Afri ean origin {llanbiLry (ind FlHrb'fpr^ j 
23). [Tlie N.E.l). takes it from Co- i 
lombo, ‘niidm- a false im]>ression that j 
it was supfilied from tlienee.’] Idie j 
following (piotation is in error as to | 
tie* name : I 

e. J779. -“Radix Colombo . . . derives ' 
its name from the town of Columbo, from 
whence it is sent with the ships to Europe (?) ; 
but it is well known lliat tins root is neither 
found near (Jolurnba, nor upon the whole 
island of Ceylon. . . .”— 'Tnor/s, 
iv. 187). 

1782.—“Any ])ers<>n having a «iuantit.y 
of fresh sound Columbia Root to dispose ol, 
will please direct a line. . . .”—Indui Gaz('tU\ 
Aug. 24. 

[1809.—“An Account of the Male Plant, 
which furnishes the Medicine generally 
called Columbo or Colomba Hoot.” -.I.v/ah 
Ht a. X. 385 

1850.— “Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 
found in abundance . . . (near d'ette) . . . 
and calumba-root is plentiful. . . . 'the 
India-rubber is made into balls for a game 
resembling ‘ fives,’ and calumba-root is said 
to be used as a mordant for certain colours, 
but not as a dye itself.” — LiniKjstonf, Kx- 
juditioii to the Zavihezi, &c., p. 32. 

COMAE, n.p. This name (Ar. 
{(I-Kumar), wliicli appears often in 
the old Arab geograjiliers, lias been 
the subject of muen confu.sion among 
modern commentators, and jirobably 
also among tlie Arabs them.selves ; 
some of the former (e.g. the late M. 
Reinaud) confounding it with 0. 
Comorin, others with Kumru]) (or 
Assam). The various indications, e.g. 
that it was on the continent, and 
facing the direction of Arabia, i.e. the 
west ; that it produced most valuable 
aloes-wood ; that it lay a day’s voyage, 
or three days’ voyage, west of Sanf or 
Champa (q-v.), and from ten to twenty 
days’ sail from Zabaj (or Java), to¬ 
gether with the name, identify it with 


Camboja, or Khmer, as the native 
name is (see Remand, Red. de.^i Avahes, 

i. 1)7, ii. 48, 49 ; (Hldemeuter, 156 mjq.; 
Ihn Batata, iv. 240; Ahulfeda, Cathay 
and the Wag Thither, 519, 569). Even 
the siigacious I)e Orta is misled by 
the Arabs, ami confounds alcomari 
with a product of Cape Comorin (see 
(Ulogains, f. 120r.). 

COMATY, s. Teliig. an<l Canar. 
homatl, ‘a tradei-,’ (said to be der-ived 
from Skt. go, ‘eye,^ laiidifi, ‘list,’ from 
their vigilant habits]. This is a term 
u.sed chiefly in the north of the Madras 
Pie.-<idency, and i-orresjHniding to 
Chetty, [ which the males assume as an 
atlix]. 

1627.— “'riic next Tribe is there termed 
Committy, and the^c arc generally the 
.Merchants of the Place who i)\ themselves 
or their servant^ travcll into the (knmtrey, 
gathering up (’alhcocN from the weavers, 
and other commodities, which they sell againe 
in greai(!r parcels.”- Idhu'iiuage, 

997." 

[1679.—“There came to us the Factory 
this day a Dworfe an Indian of the Comitte 
(.!ast, he was he said 30 years old ... we 
measured him by the rule 46 inches high, 
all his limf)s and Ids body streight and erjuall 
proportioned, of comedy face, his speech 
''inall equalling his sUiture. . . — Strrtfn-^ 
s/i((ni Mosfrt\ m JitAtua Man. 142. 

[ 1869. — ‘ ‘ Komatis.” See quotation under 
CHUCKLER.] 

COMBACONUM, n.p., written 
Kinnhakonam. Eornunly tlic seat of 
the Cliola dynasty. Col. Braiitill gives, 
as the usual derivation, Skt. Kitm- 
'Iihakona, ‘brim of a water-pot’; [tlie 
' Madras (Ross. Skt. kumhha, kona, ‘lane’] 
and tins form i.s givam in JCilliams^s 
Skf. Dirt, as ‘ name of a town.’ The 
fact that an idol in the Saiva temple 
at Combaeonam is called Kamhhes- 
varam (‘ Lord of the water-pot ’) may 
possibly he a jnsti heat ion of this 
etymology. But see general remarks 
on S. Indian names in the Introduction. 

COMBOY. A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white calico, worn by Singhalese 
of both sexes, much in the same way 
as the Malay Sarong. The derivation 
which Sir E. Tennent (Ceyhm, i. 612, 

ii. 107) gives of the word is quite 
inadmissible. He finds that a Chinese 
author describes the people of (Vylon 
as wearing a clotli made of koo-pei, i.t. 
of cotton ; and he as.sumes therefore 
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that those people call their owii dress 
by a Chinese name for cotton ! The 
word, however, is not re^l Singhalese ; 
and we can have no doubt that it is 
the proper name Cambay. Panos de 
Cdhaya are mentioned early as used in 
Ceylon (Cit>stanhed(i,u. 78), and Camhays 
by Forrest {Voyage to Mergui, 79). In 
tne Government List of Native Wordi 
(Ceylon, 1869) the form used in the 
Island is actually Karnhaya. A picture 
of the dress is gi^en by Tennent 
{(Ceylon, i. 612). It is now usually of 
white, but in mourning black is used. 

131.').—“Tansho Sainnic, the Kinges kins¬ 
man, brought two pcc. Cambaia cloth. 
Cocks's Diary^ i. 15. 

[1674-5.—“ Cambaja Bniwles. ’—Invoice 
in Birdwoody Report on iXd Recn.^ p. 42.] 

1726.— In list of cloths purchjised at 
Porto Novo are “ Cambayen.”— 
tijtiy Ghorom. 10. 

[1727.— “Cambaya Lnngios.” Sec <iuota- 
tion under LOONGHEE.J 

COMMERCOLLY, n.p. A small 
but well-known town of Lower Bengal 
in the Nadiya District; properly 
Kumdr-khdli [‘ Prince’s Oeek^]. The 
name is familiar in connection with 
the feather trade (see ADJUTANT). 

COMMISSIONER, s. In the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies this is a 
grade in the ordinary administrative 
hierarchy ; it does not exist in Madra.s, 
but is found in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, &c. The Commissioner is 
over a Division embracing several 
Districts or Zillahs, and stands between 
the CollecUn-s and Magistrates of the^e 
Districts on the one side, and the 
Revenue Board (if there is one) and 
the Local Government on the other. 
In the Regulation Provinces he is 
always a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service; in Non-Regulation 
Provinces he may be a military 
officer; and in these the District 
officers immediately under him are 
termed ‘ Deputy Commissioners.’ 

COMMISSIONER, CHIEF. A 

high official, governing a Province 
inferior to a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
in direct subordination to the Governor- 
General in Council. Thus the Punjab 
till 1859 was under a Chief Com¬ 
missioner, as was Oudh till 1877 (and 
indeed, though the offices are united, 
the Lieut.-Governor of the N.W. Pro¬ 


vinces holds also the title of Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh). The Central 
Provinces, Assam, and Burma are other 
examples of Provinces under Chief 
Commissioners. 

COMORIN, CAPE, n.p. The ex¬ 
treme southern point of the Peninsula 
of India ; a name of great anti(putv. 
No doubt Wilson’s explanation is 
perfectly c.orrect; and the quotation 
from the Periplus corroborates it. 
He says : “iTfxmrm, ... a young girl, 
a • princeas; a name of the goddess 
Durga, to whom a temple dedicated at 
the extremity of the Peninsula has 
long given to the adjacent cape and 
coast the name of Kmadrt, corruptefl 
to (.k)morin. . . .” The Tamil pro- 
luinciation is Kumdri. 

c. 80-90.—“Another place follows called 
Kofidp, at which place is (* * *) and a jx)rt; * 
and here those who wish to consecrate the 
remainder of their life come and bathe, and 
there remain in celibacy. The same do 
women likewise. For it is related that the 
godde.s.s there ttirried a while and bathed.” — 
Periphts, in Miiller’s (ieoy. dr. Min. i. 
300. 

c. 1.50.—“ Kopapla &Kpov Kai TrdXis ."— 
J^to/. [viii. ] § 9], 

1298. — “Comari is a country belonging 
to India, and there you may see some¬ 
thing of the North Star, which wo had not 
been able to see from the Lesser Java thus 
far.”- Marco /'oh, Bk. IIT. ch. 23. 

c 1330.—“The country called Mu’bar is 
said to commence at the Cape Kumhari, a 
name ai)plied both to a town and a moun¬ 
tain.”— Abnlfcda, in Oildemcistcr, 18.5. 

[1.514.— “ComediB.” See quotation under 

MALABAR.] 

1572.— 

“Vos corre a costa celebre Indiana 

Para o Sul at<J o cabo Coxnori 

Ja chanuido Cori, quo Taprobana 

(Que ora he Ceilao) do fronte tom de si.” 

Canide.'f, v. 107. 

Here CamOes identifies the ancient Kiopv 
or Ku)\tj with Comorin. Those are in 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Kory appears to 
be the f>oint of the Island of Rame6varain 
from which the passage to (’eylon wa.s 
shortest. This, as KOlis, appears in various 
forms in other geographers as the extreme 
seaward point of India, and in the geogra¬ 
phical poem of Dionysius it is described 
as towering to a stupendous height above 
the waves. Mela regards Colis as the 

* There i.s hero a doubtful reading. The next 
paragraph shows that the word should be KOfiapel. 
{We should also read for Spidpiov, d>povpiov, a 
watch-post, citadel] 
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turning point of the Indian cofust, and 
even in Ptolemy’s Tables his Kory is fur¬ 
ther south than Kowiria, and is the yx)int 
of departure from which he discusses 
distances to the further East (see 
Bk. I. capp. 14 ; also see Bishop 

Caldwell’s Comp. (Canuiuir, Jiifnid., p. 103). 
ft is thus intellig-ible how comparative 
geogra})hers of the 16th century identitied 
Kory with ((/oniorin. 

Tn 18t54 tfic late venerated Risho]) Cotton 
visited (\ ('oinorin in corajjan^ with two of 
his clergy (l)oth now missionary bishops). 
He said that having bathed at Hardwiir, 
one of the most northerly of Hindu siicred 
}>laces, he should like to bathe at this, the 
most southerly. Each of the ch:i]>lains took 
one of the bishf)p’s hands as they entered 
the surf, whi<'h was heavy ; s<j heavy that 
his right-hanfl aid was torn from him, and 
had not the other been able to hold fast, 
Bishop Cotton could hardly have escaped,* 

(UWh . . very strong cloth an<l is 
called Cu<//u o'< Comoree.” — hatirma^ Lrttvrs. 
i. 29- 

[17t>7. “The {lagoda of the Cunnaco- 
mary belonging to Tirmevelly.”-- Treaty, in 
jAtyott, Malohar, iii. 117.] 

1S17. - 

“. . . Lightly latticeci in 

With fxloriferous w'oods of Comorin.” 

Iai/Ui iioolli, Mokanua. 

’I'his probably is derived from D’Herbe- 
lot, and involves a confusion often made 
between (Jornoritt, and Comax — the land 
of aloes-wood. 

COMOTAY, COMATY, u p. Tliis 

iiaiiu' ap])cars jiroiniueiilly in some of 
tile old Jiia))s of iieiignl, Unit em- 
braca'd in tin* Mayni Aloyolis luiprrium 
of Blaeii s Atlas (KJdo-bO). It re- 

preseiils Kaiii(if<i., a State, and K(Jm- 
ainpar, a city, of 'wliiidi most extensive 
remains t‘xis( in tin* terril.orv of Ko(di 
Riliar in Kaslorii Bengal (.se(‘ COOCH 
BEHAR). These are deseribed by Dr. 
Francis Bin banaii, in tbi' book jmblislie.d 
by iVlontgomei \ M.irliii iindei the name 
of K(i'<frr7i f ltd in (\ol. iii. 42B sripp). 
The city stood on tlie we.st bank of the 
Rivet Darla, wliicli formed llie defence 
on tile east side, alxait 5 miles in 
extent. The Avhole. cinminference of 
the enclosure isestimaled by Buchanan 
at 19 miles, tlie remainder being formed 
by a rampart which was (c, 1809) ‘‘in 
general about 130 feet in width at the 
base, and from 20 to 30 feet in jicrpen- 
dieular height.” 

1553.—“Within the limits in which we 


* I had this from oii(‘ of the party, my respected 
friend Bishop Caldwell—H. Y. 


comprehend the kingdom of Bengala are 
those kingdoms subject to it . . . lower 
down towards the sea the kingdom of 
Comotaij.”— Barmf, IV. ix. 1. 

[c. 1696. - Kamtah.” See quotation under 

COOCH BEHAR.] 

1873.—“ During the 15th century, the 
tract north of Bangpiir was in the hands of 
the Riijahs of Kamata. . . . Kamata was 
invnded, about 1498 A.D., by Husain Sh^h.” 

Illoriimann y iti J . Soc. Bengal^ xiii. 

pt. i. 240. 

COMPETITION WALLAH, s. A 

bybrid of English and Hindustani, 
a)qdied in modern Anglo-Indian col¬ 
loquial to members of the Civil Service 
who have entered it by the competitive 
system first introduced in 1856. The 
])li]ase was prohably the invention of 
one of the older or Haileybury members 
of the same service. These latter, 
who.se nominations were dne to interest, 
and who wm^e hound together by the 
intimacies and esprit de corps of a 
common college, looked with some dis¬ 
favour upon the childnm of Innovation. 
The name- was rt^adily taken up in 
India, but its familiarity in Phifpand 
is ju'obably due in greiit part to the 
“ Letters of a Competition-wal^” 
written by one who had no real claim 
to the title, Sir (1.0. Trevelyan, who 
was later on member for Hawick 
Burghs, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and authoi- of the excellent Life of his 
uncle. Lord Macaulay. 

The second ]>ortion of the word, 
/fvi/u, is projierly a Hindi adjectival 
attix, corresponding in a general way 
to the Latin -arius. Its usual employ¬ 
ment as atiix to a substantive makes it 
freipiently denote “agent, doer, keeper, 
man, iidiabitant, master, lord, possessor, 
owner,” as Shakespear vainly tries to 
define it, and as in Anglo-Indian usage 
is jiopularly as.sumed to he. its meaning. 
But this kind of denotation is inci¬ 
dental ; there is no real limitation to 
such meaning. This is demonstrable 
from such phvtisns sls Kdhul-^(xild ghord., 
‘the Kabulian liorse,’ and from the 
common form of village nomenclature 
in the Panjab, e.g. Mir-Khdn-wdldy 
Gamia-Sinijli-wdldy and so forth, imply¬ 
ing the village established by Mir- 
Kliaii or (laniia-Siiigh. In the three 
immediately following quotations, the 
second and third exhibit a strictly 
idiomatic use of wdldy the first an 
incorrect English use of it. 
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1785.— 

‘ I'ho' then the Bostonians made such a 
fuss, 

Their example ought not to be followed 
by us, 

But I wish that a band of good Patriot- 
wallahs . . .’’—In Siton-Karr, i. 93. 

In this year Tippoo Hahib addresse.s 
a rude letter t( the Nawiib of Shiinur (or 
Savanur) as “The Shahnoorwalah.”— 
^Sele^■t Le(f<>r.^ of Tippoo 181. 

1814.—“(bingadhur Hhastree is a penstm 
of great shrewdness and talent. . . . Though 
a very learned shastrec, he affects to be 
«juite an Knglishinan, walks fast, bdks fast, 
interrupts and contradicts, and calls the 
Poshwa and his ministers ‘old fools’ and 
. . . ‘ dam rascals.’ He mixes English 
words with everything he says, and will 
say of some one (Holkar for instance): 
^r/r/;.s’walla tha, htilrtt barra ahulkutid, 
Kukhye tha, (‘He was very tricky, but very 
sagacious; he wa.s cock-eyedA’/y>/o/o 
stoiir, in Lift\ i. 27t). 

185:}.‘ No, I’m a Sutlolk-walla.’”- 
(htk'jidd, i. t)6. 

1864. — “The stories jigainst the Competi 
tion-wallahs, which are told and fondly 
l)elieved by the Haileybury men, are all 
founded more or less on the want of savon 
faire. A colUaition of these stones would 
be a curious proof of the credulity of the 
human mind on a <}uestion of class against 
class.”— Trevdjicui, p. 9. 

1867.—“From a deficiency of civil ser¬ 
vants ... it became ncce.ssary to seek 
reinforcements, not alone from Haileybury, 

. . , but from new recruiting fields whence 
volunteers might be obtained . . . under 
the pressure of necessity, such an excep¬ 
tional measure w’as sanctioned by l*arlia- 
ment. Mr. Elliot, having been nominated 
as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, 
was the first of the siric.e celebrated list of 
the Competition-wallahs.”—Blog. Notice 
prefixed to vol. i. o\i Ihiwson's t]d. of K(Hot's 
Hdiorixuis of Itulia, xxviii. 

The exceptional arrangement alluded to 
in the preceding (|uotiition was authorised 
by 7 Goo. IV. cap. 56. But it did not in¬ 
volve com})etition ; it only authorised a 
system by which writerships could be given 
to young men who had not been at Hailey¬ 
bury College, on their passing certain test 
examinations, and they were ranked ac¬ 
cording to their merit in passing such ex¬ 
aminations, but below the writers wh(> had 
left Haileybury at the preceding half-yearly 
examination. The first examination under 
this system was hold 29th March, 1827, and 
Sir H. M. Elliot headed the list. The 
system continued in force for five years, the 
last examination being held in Ajiril, 1832. 
Tn all 83 civilian.s were nominated in this 
way, and, among other well-known names, 
the list included H. Torrens, Sir H. B. 
Harington, Sir R. Montgomery, Sir J. 
Cracroft Wilson, Sir T. Pycroft, W. Taylor, 
the Hon. E. Drummond. 

1878 —“The Competition-Wallah, at 
home on leave or retirement, din.s perpetu¬ 


ally into our ears the greatness of India. 
. . . We are asked to feel awestruck and 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
66 millions of inhabitants. We are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of sublimity 
when we learn that the area of Madras far 
exceeds that of the Llnib'd Kingdom.”— 
lire., June 15, p. 750. 

COMPOUND, s. The enclosed 
ground, whether garden or waste, 
wliieh surrounds an Angdo-1 iidiaii 
liouse. Various deri\‘ati(ms liave heeii 
suggested for this word, but. its history 
IS \ery ohseiire. 'Tlie following are the 
])rin<d])al suggestions that have been 
made :—* 

(pt.) Tliat it is a corru])tion of some 
sn])posed Portuguese word, 
(/>.) d'hat it is a corruption of the 
Freiicli vtimpagae. 

{('.) d'liat it is a i‘ori ii])tion of the 
Malay word himpuny, as 
first (we ladieve) indicated 
hy Mr. John (h'awfurd. 

(a.) 'I'he Portuguese oi igin is as¬ 
sumed h\ Hishof) lleher in j)a.ssages 
• pioted below. In one he derives it 
from cainpubd (for which, in modern 
Portugue.se at least, we should read 
cavipdaha) ; hut rampattha is not used 
in such a sense. It seiuiis to be used 
only for ‘a camjiaign,’ or for the 
Roman Ucunpagtia, In the other 
)as.sage he derives it from ratapao (sic), 
)Ut there is no sucli word. 

It is also alleged hy Sir Hlrnerson 
Teuneiit (infra), who sugge.sts ram- 
janho; hut this, meaning ‘a small 
plain,' is not used for compound. 
Neither is the latter word, mn* any 
word siigge.stive of it, used aiiioJig the 
I lido-Portuguese. 

Ill the early Portuguese hi.stories 
of India {r.y. CastanJieda, iii. 436, 
442; vi. 3) the words u.s(*d for what 
we term compou7id, are jarthni, patio, 
horta. An examination of all the 
pa.s.sages of the liido-Portugue.se Bible, 


* On the origin of thiH word for a long time 
different opi)iionH were held l)y my lamented 
friend Burnell and by me. And when we printwl 
li few specimens in the Indian Antiquary, our dif¬ 
ferent arguments were given in brief (see J. A., 
July 1879, pp, 202, 208). But at a later date he 
was much disposed to come round to the other 
view, insomuch that in a letter of 8ept. 21, 1881, 
lie,.says: " (konponnd can, 1 think, after all, be 
Malay Kavipontj; take th(?se hues from a Malay 
I poem”—then giving the lines which 1 have tran- 
! scribed on the following i)age. I have therefore 
I had no scruple in giving the same unity to this 
j article tluit had been unbroken in almost all other 
' cases.—H. Y. 
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where tlie word might he ex])ected to 
occur, affords only horta. 

There is a use of raw^po hy tlie 
Italian Capuchin P. Vincenzo Maria 
(Roriia, 1672), which we thouglit at 
first to he analogous: “Gionti alia 
porta della citta (Ale})])o) . . . arrivati 
al Campo de’ Frances! ; done e la 
Dogana ...” (p. 475). We find also 
in Railwol IPs Travels (c. 1573), as j 
puhlished in English hy the famous 
John Ray : “Each of tlu'se nations 
(at Aleppo) have their peculiar Chainj) 
to themselves, commonly named after 
the JSIaster that built it . . ; and 

again: “When . . . the Turks have 
washed and cleansed tlnunselves, they 
go into their Cha])pells, which are in 
the INIiddle of their great Camps or 
Carvatsi'luirs . . (p. 84 and p. 259 of 

Ray’s 2iid edition). This use of 
Campo^ and Ckamp, has a curious kind 
of aiialogy t.o compound^ hut it is )>ro- 
hahly only a translation of Maidan or 
SKjme such Oriental word. 

(b.) As regards cavipagiu\ wdiidi 
once, commended itself ?is probable., it 
must he. ohserv(*d that nothing like 
the rerpiired sense is found among the 
seven or eight classes of meaning as¬ 
signed to the wa)rd in Littre. 

The word campo again in the Portu¬ 
guese of the 16th century seems to 
mean always, or nearly ahvays, a 
camp. We have found only one in¬ 
stance. in those writers of its use with 
a mexining in the least suggestive of 
compound^ hut in this its real meaning 
is ‘site’: “queymou a cidade toda 
ate nfio hear mais (pu* ho campo em 
que estevera.” (“They burned the 
whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on which it siocm”—Casta7iheda^ 
vi. 130). There is a s}>ecial use of campo 
hy the Portuguese in the Further East, 
alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
goix’s hut that w^e shall see 

to he only a representation of the 
Malay Kampung. We shall come hack 
upon it. [See quotation from Correa, 
with note, under FACTORY.] 

(c.) The objection raised to kampung 
as the origin of compound is chiefly 
that the former word is not so used in 
Java hy either Dutch or natives, and 
the author of Max Havelaar ex¬ 
presses doubt if compound is a Malay 
or Javanese w’ord at all (pp. 360-361). 
Erf, is the usual w^ord among the Dutch. 

Q 


In Java kampung seems to he used 
only for a natiw village, or for 
a particular ward or (juarter of a 
tow n. 

Rut it is ini})ossihle to doubt that 
among the Englisli in our Malay 
settlements compound is used in this 
sense in sj)eaking English, and kaw- 
pu7ig in speaking Malay. Kampung is 
also used hy the Malays themselves, 
in our settlements, in this sense. All 
the modern dictionarie..s that we have 
considte.d give this sense among others. 
The old JHctioiuiriiim Malairo-iAitinum 
of David Haex (Koniae, 1631) is a little 
vague: 

“Campon, coniumdio, vel conuen- 
tus. Hinc viciniae et ]>arua loca, 
campon etiam a])pellantur.” 

Craufurd (1852): “Kampung . . . 
an enclosure, a space fenced in; a 
village ; a t[uarter or subdivision of a 
towm.” 

Favre (1875): “Maison avec un 
terrain qiii I’entoure.” 

Fijna ppel (1875), Mahisch-Hollan- 
disch Woordnthoek: “Kampoeng— 
Omheind Ihf, Wijk, Ihuirt, Kam]>,” 
i.e. “Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, camp.’’ 

And also, let it he noted, the Java¬ 
nese Diet, of P. Jansz (Javcumsch- 
Nederlandsch Woordemhoek, Samarang, 
1876) : “ Kampoeng — Omheind erf 
van Woninge.n ; wijk die onder een 
hoof'd staat,” i.e. Enclosed ground 
of dw^ellings ; village wdiich is under 
one Headman.” 

Marre, in his Kata-Kata Malayou 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex¬ 
panded definition : “Village jialissade, 
ou, dans une ville, quartier separd et 
(^neralement clos, occu])t^ par des gens 
e meme nation, Malays, Siamois, 
Chinois, Bouguis, &c. Ce mot signifie 
propnunent un enclos, une enciente, 
et par extension (piartier clos, fau¬ 
bourg, ou village palis.sade. Le mot 
Karnponq desigiu^ parfois aussi une 
maison (Vune ctudaine' importance avec 
le terrain clos (jui eii de])end, et qui 
I’entoure. ” (p. 95). 

We take Marsden last (Malay Dic¬ 
tionary, 1812) because he gives an 
illustration: “Kampong, an en¬ 
closure, a place surrounded with a 
paling; a huued or fortified village; 
a quarter, district, or suburb of a 
city ; a collection (»f buildings. Mem- 
bdat [to make] rumah [house] serta 
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dahgan [together with] kampong-ma 
[(compound thereof], to erect a house 
with its enclosure . . . Ber-Kampo7igy 
to assenihle, come together ; men^am- 
vongy to collect, to bring together.” 
The Reverse Dictionary gives ; “Yard, 
aUiman, Kampong.” [See also many 
further references much to the siime 
effect in Scott, Malayan Wordsy p. 123 
segq.'] 

In a Malay poem given in the 
Journal of thr. Ind. ArchipelagOy vol i. 
j). 44, we liava^ these words :— 

“ TrmJAh hi kampong SuvidagarJ 

[“ Passed to the hitn pong of a Merchant.”] 
and 

“ Titdh fulgindCi r<(jdmftdn't 
Kampong h‘df)d ganlugun lul." 

[“ Thus said the Prince, the Raja 
Sultani, 

Whose honjKutg may this ho ? ”] 

These explanations and illustrations 
render it almost unnecessary to add in 
corroboration that a friend who held 
office in the Straits for twenty years 
assures ns that the word kampimg is 
habitually used, in the Malay there 
8])()ken, as tin* (M|ui\'alent of tlie Indian 
compound- If this was the case 150 
years ago in the English settlements 
at Bencoolen and elsewliere (and we 
know from Marsden that it was so 
100 years ago), it does not matter 
whether such a use of kampang was 
correct or not, compound will have 
been a natural corruption of it. Mr. 
E. C. Baber, who lately sjient some 
time in our Malay settlements on liis 
way from China, tells me (H. Y.) that 
the frequency with which he heard 
kampung applied to the *comj)ound,' 
convinced him of this etymology, 
which he had before doubted greatly. 

It is not difficult to siipyiose tliat the 
Ma)rd, if its use originated in our 
Malay factories and settlements, 
should have spi ead to the continental 
Presidencies, and so over India. 

Our factories in the Archipelago 
were older than any of our settlements 
in India Pro])er. The factors and 
writers were fre([uently moved about, 
and it is conceivable tliat a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use does express the idea sjitis- 
factorily) should have found ready 
acceptance. In fact the word, from 
like causes, has spread to the ports of 


China and to the missionary and mer¬ 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Maaagascar. 

But it may be observed that it was 
])ossible that the word kampung was it- 
S(*lf originally a corruption of the Port. 
campOy taking the meaning first of 
rampy and thence of an enclosed area, 
or rather that in some less definable way 
the two words reacted on each other. 
The (diinese (juarf.er at Batavia— 
Kainpong Tzina —is commonly called 
in Dutch Jtet Chinesvhc Kamj) ’ or 
Jiet Kamp d,er Chinczeii.'’ Kampung 
was used at Portuguese Malacca in 
this way at least 270 years ago, as the 
(Inotation from Godinho de, Eredia 
shows. The earliest Anglo-Indian 
(‘xample of the word compound is 
that of 1679 (below). In a (piotalhm 
from Dam])ier (1688) under Cot, where 
compound would come in naturally, he 
says '‘yard.^ 

—(At Malacca,). “Anri this setile- 
tiicnt is divided into 2 parishes, S. ^J’hom^ 
and S. Ste})hen, and tliat jiart of S. Thom^? 
called Campon (Viflim extends from the 
shore of the ,hu>x bawir to N.VV., terminat¬ 
ing at the Stone Bastion ; and in this dwell 
the (ylif'/is of (’oroniamhd. . . . And the 
other part of S. Stephen's, called Campon 

extends from the said shore of the 
./uos Ba/ar, and month of the river to the 
N.E., . . . and in this part, called Campon 
(Vt/iiUy dwell the . . . and foreign 

traders, and native tishermen.”~<'»or(!d</u), 
iir Kcf-diu,' i. 6. In the plans given hy this 
writer, we find different parts of the city 
marked accordingly, as Campon 
Campon fVo7ot, Campon Jir/uiura (the 
(piartcr wlicre the native magistrate, the 
Bend&ra lived). [See also CHELING and 
CAMPOO.J 

1679.- (At Bollicull near Mada{)oIlam), 
“There the Dutch have a Factory of a 
large Compounde, whore they dye much 
blew cloth, having above 300 jars set in the 
ground for that work; also they make 
many of their host paintings there.” — JA)rt 
»SV. t/ro. C<msn4i. (on Tour), April 14. In 
Kohs und KxinicfSy Madras 1871. 

1696.—“The 27th we hegan to unlade, 
and come to their cu.stoin-hou.ses, of which 
there are thn-r, in a sqiuice Compound of 
about 100 paces over each way. . . . The 
goods being brought and set in two Rows in 
the middle of the sguarp are one by one 
m>ened before the Mutuiureens." — Mr. 
Jiowyeai'\<t Journal at Cochin China, dated 
Foy-rMe, April 30. Ikilrympley Or. Rep. 
i. 79. 

1772.—“ Yard (before or behind a house), 
Aung4un. Commonly called a Compound.” 
—Vocabulary in Hadley's Grammar, 129. 
(See under mOORS.) 
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1781.— 

■“In common usage here a chit 
Serves for our business or our wit. 
Ban,k»haCh a place to lodge our ropes, 

And Mango orchards all arc Topf,^. 

(iodon'ii usurps the ware-house place, 
Compound denotes each walleci space. 

To Dufterkhaniui^ Ottor., Tanks^ 

The English language ()we.s no thanks ; 
iSince Office, Essence, Fish-j)ond shew 
We need not words so harsh and new. 

Much more T could such words expose. 

But (JJuiuts and Dawkx the list shall close ; 
Which in plain English is no more 
Than Wharf and Post expressed before.” 

Judi/i (.iazette, March 3. 

,, “. . . will be sold by Public 
Auction . . . all that Brick Dwelling- 
house, Cxodowns, and Compound.”— 

April 21. 

1788. — “Compound—The court-yard be¬ 
longing to a house. A (X)rrupt word.” — 
The Indian Vocahulurif, London, Htockdale. 

1793.-“ “To V)e sold by Public OuUtv . . . 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,” 
-■ Jiof/Uxuf Courier^ Mov. 2. 

1810. -—“The houses (at Madras) are 
usually surrounded by u field or compound, 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it is with 
incredible pains that flowers or fruit are 
raised .”—Maria Graham, 124. 

,, “When 1 entered the great gates, 
and looked around for my i»alankeen . . . 
and when I beheld the Ixjaiity and extent of 
the compound ... 1 thtmght that 1 was 
no longer in the world thiit I had left in the 
Efi.st.” -All Account lienaal, and of a Vitat 
to Gooernvienl Jlouse (at Calcutta) hii Ibrahim 
the son of Candu the Mrrcliant, ibid. p. 198. 
This is a Malay narrative tran.slated by Dr. 
Leyden. Very probably the word trans¬ 
lated compound was kampmuj, but that 
cannot be ascertiiined. 

1811. —“Major Yule’s attack wfis eijually 
spirited, but after routing the enemy’s force 
at Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, he haind the bridge on fire, and was 
unable t(j penetrate further.”— aSV/* <5. aAucIi- 
m util's Report of the Capture of Fori ()or- 
uel is. 

c. 1817. —“When they got into the com¬ 
pound, they .saw all the ladies and gentle¬ 
men in the verandah waiting.”— Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood's Stoi ies^ ed. 1803, p. 0. 

1824.—“He then proceeded h> the rear 
compound of the house, returned, and .said, 
‘It is a tiger, sir. ’ ” Wonders of 

Fttora, ch. i. 

,, “. . . The large and handsome 

edifices of Harden Reach, each .stinding by 
itself in a little woody lawn (a ‘compound’ 
they call it here, by an cftsy corru})tion from 
the Portugue.se word eam/xiha . . .).”— 
Hebcr, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1848.—“Liidy O’Dowd, too, had gone to 
her bed in the nuptial chamber, on the 
ground floor, and had tucked her mo.squito 
curtiins round her fair form, when the 
guard at the gates of the commanding 


officer’s compound beheld Major DoV)bin, 
in the moonlight, rushing toward.s the 
house with a swift step .”—Vanitif Fair^ 
ed. 1867, ii. 93. 

1860.—“Even amongst the English, the 
number of Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to a 
house are its ‘compound,’ campinho." - 
Evirrson Tennent, (Jeiilon, ii. 70. 

[1869.—“I obtiiined the u.se of a ^tKxl- 
sized house in the Campong Si ram (or 
C’hri.stian village).”— Wallace, Malay A irhip ., 
ed. 1890, p. 250.] 

We liave found tliis word .singularly 
tran.sfornied in a pa.ssage extracted 
from a modern novel : 

1877.—“When the Rebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, 1 left our own 
compost.” — Sat. Rerieir, Fob. 3, ]>. 148. 

A lif.tP' learning is a dang(*rous 
thing! 

The following shows the ado])tion of 
the word in West Africa. 

1880.—From West Afr. iMi^sion, Port 
Lokkoh, Mr. A. Burchaell writes: “Every 
evening we go out visiting and preaching 
the (rospcl to our Timneh friends in their 
compounds.”- -/’rorm/Z/iys <f C. M. Sorietif 
for 1878-9, p. 14. 

COMPRADOEE, COMPODORE, 

&(■-., .s. Port, comprador, ‘ })urcha.ser,’ 
from coviprar, ‘to ]>ur(‘hase.’ This 
word was formerly in u.se in Bengal, 
where it is now quite ob.solete ; hut 
it is ])erha])S .still remembered in 
Madras, and it is common in China. 
In Madras the eompradore is (or was) 
a kind of house-.steward, who kee]>s 
the household accounts, and pmcha.ses 
necessfirie.s. In dhina he is much the 
Sriiue as a Butler (q.v.). A new build¬ 
ing was to be erected on the Bund at 
Shanghai, and Sir T. Wade was a.sked 
his o})inion as to what style of archi¬ 
tecture should he adopted. He at once 
Sciid that for Shanghai, a great Chinese 
commercial centre, it uuglit to be 

Compradoric! 

1533.—“Antonio da Silva kept hi.s own 
coun-scl MlK)tit the (threat of) war, because 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
me.s.sage.s, he wa.s all the time buying and 
selling by mean.s of his compradorcs.” — 
Correa, iii. 562. 

understand that yesterday the 
Hollanders cut a slave of theirs a-peeces for 
theft, per order of justice, and thrust their 
comprador (or wits buyer) out of (lores for a 
lecherous knave. . . .”— Oiari/, 19. 

1711. —“Every Factory had formerly a 
Compradore, whose Business it was to buy 
in Provi.sions and other Nccessarys. But 
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the Hoppos have made them all such 
Knaves. . . — Jjocki/er, 108. 

[1748.— “ Compradores. ” See quotation 
under BANKSHALL.] 

17M.—Compidore. The office of this 
servant is to to market and brinjs^ home 
small things, such as fruit, &c.”—/iv.s, 50. 

17G0-1S10.— “All river-pilots and ships’ 
Compradores must he registere<l at the 
office of the Tung-che at Macao.” 

from the Fanhoat at Canton 

(1882), p. 28. 

1782. Lo Comprador est cclui (jui 
fouriiit gcrieraleiiicrit tout ce dont a 
hesoin, except,^' ics objets do cai^aison ; il 
y on a uri jxmr chaquo Natioii; il appro- 
visiuum la logo, ct tient sous lui plusieurs 
comuiis charge's do la fourniture des vais- 
seaax.”--(S'o/oi>»/’u/' (ed. 1782), ii. 28G. 

1785. — “ Compudour . . . Ricca Rs. 8.” 
—In SdoH -Kari\ i. 107 (Table of Wjtges), 

1810. — “ITie Compadore, or Knr::-(-i(rda>. 
or liutf.fr-rear, are ail de.signa- 
tions for the same individual, who acts as 
purveyor. . . . This servant may be con¬ 
sidered as apj>erbiimng b' the order of 
sircars, of which ho should possess all the 
cunning.”— ]Vi/(Mvisou, V. M, i. 270. 

Bee SIRCAR. The obsolete term Kurz- 
burdar above re])resenbs Khantch-Uirddr 
“in charg’e of (daily) expenditure.” 

1840, — “ About 10 days ago . . . the 
Chirie.so, having kidnapped our Compendor, 
Parties were st*nt out, t,o emleavour to ri'- 
cover him.”—jV/c/;o C'e/. IGl. 

1876, — “ W e speak chicHy r»f the educated 
classes, and not of ‘ boys ' jukj compradores, 
who learn in a short, lime b-dh to toueh 
their cap-, and wipe their noses in their 
ma.stors’ pocket - h tndkerehii fs.” — Ctfrs, 
Chiu'.'O' .S'/oV/o.s ,p. I."' . 

1876.- 

“ An’ ( oe feel vellv .sore 

An' go .ui’ s(n>id he compradore.” 

Li'kuixf, Ctd'ji/i Entjh.di iSnaj-SoiHf^ 26. 

1882. — “ The most imjiortant Chinoso 
within the Ka(’rory was the Compradore 
. . . all Chinese em}iloyed m any factory, 
whether os his own ‘jairsers,’ or in the 
capaiiity of .servants, eook.s, or coolies, were 
the Compradore’s owui people.”— T/tc Fan- 
kwac, j), 53. 

CONBALINGUA, s. Tlie roiiiinon 
pumpkin, [cururbita yepo. Tliu word 
comefi from the Mulayrd., Tel. or (Jan. 
kamhalam; kuuLbalauu^ the ]nim]>kin]. 

1510. —“T saw another kind of fruit which 
rcsemhiod a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
m length, and h^us more than three hnger.s 
of f)ulp . . . and it is a very curious thing, 
and it is called Comolanga, and grows on 
the ground like melons.”— Varthema, 161. 

[ 1551. - “ Coubalingnas. ” Bee quokation 
umler BRINJAUL.J 

[c- 1610.—Couto gives a tradition of the 
origin of the kingdom of Pegu, from a 


fisherman who was born of a certain flower ; 
“they also say that his wife was born of a 
Combalenga, which is an apple (pomo) very 
common in India of whicdi they make several 
kinds of preserve, so cold that it is u.sod in 
place of sugar of roses ; and they arc of 
the .size and fashion (»f large melons ; and 
there are .s<ime so large that it would be as 
much as a lad could do to lift one by 
himself. This apple the Pegiis call f<apua.'' 
—Dec. xii. liv. v, cap. iii.] 

c. 1690.—“ 111 Indiae insulis quaodam 
(juoquc (Uicurbitae et (liicumeris reporiuntur 
species ab FiUro})aeis diversae . . . harumquo 
nobilissima est Comolinga, quae maxima 
est species Indicaruin c-neiirbiturum.” 
JiuinpUiuSy Ilerh. Aiuh. v, 395. 

CONCAN, u.]). Skt. konkaiKi^ 

Tam. konka)tam\ tlie former in tJie 
kiurani(‘ lists thi* name of a people ; 
Hind. Konkan and Kokan. The low 
comitry of AVestern India ludween the 
Ghauts and the st‘a, extending, ronglily 
sjieaking, from Goa nortliwurd t.o 
(bazerat. But tin* modern (kmi- 
missionersJiiji, or Givil Division, em¬ 
braces also Nortli Gaiiara (south of 
Goa). In medieval writings we bnd 
frequently, bv a eornmon Asiatic', 
fashion of coupling names, Kokan- or 
Konkati-Taym; Tana having been a 
chief plaee and port of Konkan. 

c. 70 A.D.— Cocondae of Pliny are 
j>erhaps the KonkaruLs. 

404. -“Jn the south are doylon (l^ankA) 

. . . Konkan ...” kc.--]irh(U Sanhifa, in 
././^.A.N., N.S. v. 83. 

c. 1300.—“beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and Tdna; beyond thorn the country of 
Ahilibdr.’’in FUwf, i. 68. 

e. 1335. W/^hen he heard of the Sultan’s 
death he Hed to a Kafir prince called Bura- 
})ra, who lived in the inaccessihle mf)unkxins 
between Daulatabad and Kllkan- 7Vl/eo” - 
Ibn /iatufii, ill. 335. 

c. 13.50.—in the Cortufano Mnliceo in the 
D'lurcntian Library wo have ' Cocima/rn,’ 
and in the Gatalan l\lap of 1375 ‘Cocim'^yu.’ 

1553.—“And as from the Ghauts (Gab) 
to the Sea, on the west of the Decan, all 
that strip is called Concan, so also from the 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West of (’anara 
(leaving out those forty and six leagues just 
spoken of, which are also parts of this same 
Oanara), that strip which extends to t)a})o 
Comorin ... is called Malabar. , . .”— 
Barron, I. ix. 1. 

[1563.—“Cnncam.” See quotation under 

GHAUT.] 

1726.--“The kingdom of this Prince is 
commonly'' called Visiapoer, after its capital, 

. . . but it is properly called Cunkan. ” — 
V'a/rntijn. iv. (fSuratfe), 243; [also see under 

DECCAN j. 
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c. 1732.—“Goa, in the Adel HYidhi Kokan.” 
Kh<yi Ji/uiti, in KfHot, vii. 211. 

1804.—“ I have received your letter of 
the 28th, upon the subject of the landing 
of 3 French officers in the Konkan ; and T 
have tfikon niea.sures to have them arrested.” 
- ill. 33. 

1813.-“. . Concan or Cokun . . 
-t'ofhas. Or. Mf-iii. 1 . J8!f; (2nd ed. i. 102). 

1819. Mr. W Erskine, in hi> Aceouni 
<tf Elejhanta, writes Kokan.- 7/. /w/. >SV>,. 
JioDlIt , 1 . 2-19. 

CONFIRMED, ]►. Aiiphed to an 

ollicer whose hold of an a]>)>ointnient, 
is made jaamiain-nt. In tlie Ileno-d 
rre.sideiicy tin* ])o]adar term js pucJ^ ; 

; (also see CUTCHA). 

(180r>. - “II ipij.ears not unlikt'K that the 
(Joverninent anri the t'onipan\ iija\ confirm 
Sirt;. Harlow m the station to which he has 
succeeded. . . In A. th/r/./oe/e, 223. ] 

1880. “. . . one Marsden. wlio has paid 

his addresses to lu} daughter a \v>unj.’ inan 
in the ihihlic ^\’orks, who (would you Ih;- 
lieve it, Mr. ('holiuondeley d has not <.“ven 
heeti confirmed. 

“(Vn>///<. 'I'lie young heathen 

7 / T/<( I inn I Iin}i(jitl<ui. p. 220. 

CONGEE, s. Iti iis<‘ all o\<-r India 
for tlje \\'at(g* in whicli lirn lias }>een 
l)Oiled. ddie article ])eing used a.*- one 
<)I imalid diet, the word ts sometiim's 
anjdied 1 o such slojts oeiierallx. (InjKid ! 
also forms the ustial standi of Indian ' 
washermen. [A ro?/jVr-ea]> wa.^‘ a .sort | 
of .slandied night-ea]), and Mr. Diaper, | 
the liu.shand of Sti'i'iieV Kli/a, had it. 
])Ut- on hy Mr.s. .nra}H'r\s i-nal when he 
took his afternoon na}). {IhmjUm., 
Gl'Onjiscs of Old liomhaij^ ]»p. 8(), 201.)] 
It is from the* Tamil la/ijl., ‘Ixjiliugs ’ 
Co7igec is known to Horace, t.lumgh 
reckoned, it would .seem, .so co.stly a 
remedy tliat tlie mi.ser patient would 
as lief die as he plunaered to tlie 
extent implied in its u.se : 

. Hunc inedicu.s multum celer ahjue 
fidelis 

Excitat hoc jiactxi . , . 

. . . ‘Agedurn; sunie hoc pt 'minariuhi 
(h'jiztu.' 

Quuriti emi>tae '! ’ ‘ Parvo.’ ‘ Quanti ergo.’ 

‘ Octu.ssihu.s.’ ‘ Eheu ! 

Quid refert, morbo, an furtis poreamve 
rapinis ? ’ ” 

II. iii, 147 seqq. 

c. A.D. 70. — (Iridi) “maxinie quidem 
oryza gaudent, ex qua tisanam conficiunt 
<piam reliqui mortales ex hordeo.”— Pliny. 
xviii. § 13. 

1563.—“They give him to drink the water 
squeezed out of rice with pepper and cum¬ 


min (which they call canje).”— t/arefa, f. 
76/u 

1578.—“. . . Canju, which is the water 
from the boiling of rico, kc'cping it first for 
some hours till it hiict)nies atucl. . . .”— 
Jce.s7(n TnU'tndo. 50. 

10)31. - “ Potus (jiiotidiauus it.'ique .sit 
flecoctuni ory/ne«{uo(i Candgie Indi vocant.” 

■ Jar. limif.n, Eil). i|. cap. iii. 

lt)72.- “. . . l.a cangia, ordiuaria cf»la- 
ti'ine dcgl’ hidiarii . . . qiutic coiauo del 
riso nj.al cotto.’ — I /zc. Morm. 3rd od,, 

379. 

1073. — “They h.avo . , , creat snuMith 
Stom* on whu‘h tlicv ijc-af flxur < !i!atbstiH 
clean; .-ind if for loiuulv u-i,, gau;l’. them 
will- Congee.”- F-ntr, -jho. 

1080.- '‘ 1,0 (iejenuO noir. e«t c'rdi- 

n.'ortujcni dn Cang6, 'j'!’ '"4 'nn fan Me nr 
cpai-.-.i - /e//e/,, Iuij'.nntiin, nt O'cc’, 130 . 

1 790. ' -Cagni 'htuled rice waO.“r which 
the Eurwpea,ns .-ail Cangi, i- ri'uu trcf of 
all cxpcui'.cs, in urOc'' t!,c Travf'Jhu' may 
<)uench his thirst wiiM i ■ ooirr a.uO whf»tc 
sonio beverage. ’ - /', /a 

p. 7''. 

“'Can’t flnnk a:- it i- hot. 'ui 1 l an’t throw 
aw.'iv a-s it Kanji.'’ - ' Fio,, il>, Jrid 
-!/./ ; 5th 

CONGEE HO ITSXh CONJEE 
; HOUSE, '■ '''h< ^ -r t-ni!'oniry 

! ha k-np) (.; a rcg;mcn> in India ; lSO 
• '.(lied fri'n^ Hi'- t a id'hmi-iiy I'egimeTi 
<•1 t:i<-inm,U)v , [in India aonimtudv 

.ippded lo a catt la }M,nji'i] 

1835. --“Ah uioii '•ontraerf fordrunkennos.s 
'-houid, if po'-sihle, he confined \>y them- 
se!\c.^ lu the Congee-House, till sober.”— 

G. O., (juottHi ill ^ Feuirds of the 

I/id'/ni f',,vinnn>d of Fir f\ Si’fydr, 101 note. 

CONGEVERAM, n.p. An amdent 
and holy city of 8. India, 40 in. S.W. 
of Madras. It, is called Kachchi in 
Tamil literature, and Kaclwhipura'm is 
})rohahjy riq)rt‘.sented hy the modern 
name. [The. Madrna (Jlosr. gives the 
indigenous name as ('ntrhy [Kach^hi)^ 
meaning ‘the lieart-lea,ved moon-seed 
plant,’ cordifolin, from wdiich 

the 8kt. name Kanchipura, ‘shining 
city,’ is eorrujited.] 

c. 1030.--See Kanchi in AhBirunl, under 

MALABAR. 

1531.--“ Some of them said that the whole 
hi.story of the Holy House (of St. Thomas) 
was written in the house ol the P.agoda 
which is called Camjeverao, tw enty leagues 
di.stant from the Holy Hou.se, of which T will 
tell you hereafter. . . — Correa, iii. 424. 

1680. — “Uf)on a rojxirt that Podela 
Lin^apa had put a stop to all the Dutch 
business of Policat under hi.s government, 
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the agent sent Braminy spys to Conjee 
Voram and to Policat.”— Ft. St. Geo. Cons. 
Aug. 30. In Notes and Exts. No. iii. 32. 

CONOO-BUNDEB, CONG, n.p. 

Kung bandar; a j)ort foriiierJy of some 
consequence and trade, on tlie north 
shorts of the Persian Gulf, about 100 in. 
west of Gomlu'oon. Tlie Portuguese 
had a factory here for a good many 
years after tlieir exjuilsion from Or- 
mus, and under treaty with Persia, 
made in 1625, had a riglit of pearl- 
tisliing at Balirein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have been gradually disre¬ 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, tliough the Portu¬ 
guese would a])pear to have still ke]>t 
up some pretext of monopoly of rights 
there in 1677 (see Chardin., ed. 1735, 
i. 348, and Brucds Aniuih of the E.I.C.., 
iii. 393). Some confusion is created 
by the circumstance that there is an¬ 
other place on the saline coast, called 
Kongun^ which ])()ssi',ssed a good many 
vessels u]) to 1859, when it was de¬ 
stroyed by a neighbouring chief (see 
Stijfds ]\ Gulf Pilot, 128). And this 
dace is indicated by A. Hamilton 
below) as the grt^at mart for Bahrein 
pearls, which fryer and (dhers a.ssign 
to what is evidently Cong. 

1652. — “Near to the place where the 
Kuphrates falls from Balsara [see BALSORA] 
into the Sea, there is a little Island, where 
the Banjues generally come to an Anchor. . . . 
There we stay’d frfiir days, whence to 
Bandar-Congo it i.s 14 day.s Sail. . . . This 
place would he a far better habitation for 
the Merchants than Onuus, where it is very 
unwholsorn and dangerous U> live. But 
that which hinders the ^Vade from Bandar- 
CongO is, because the Koad to Lar is .so 
bad. . . . The 30th, we hir’d a V’^essel for 
Hander-A hassi, and after 3 or 4 hours Sail¬ 
ing we put into a Vilhige ... in tlio Lsland 
of Kec/rmishe ” (see KISHM). — Tnvernier, 
E.T. i. 94. 

1653. —“Congue est vne petite villo fort 
agreable sur le scin Persique a trois journ^es 
du Bandar Abbas.si tirant 1’Quest dominie 
par Ic Schah . . . les Portugais y ont vn 
Feitour (see FACTOR) qui prend la moitie 
de la Doiiane, et donne la j)ermission aux 
ban.|Uo.s de nauiger, on luy i)ayant vn certain 
droit, pareeque toute.s ce.s n)cr.s .sont tribu- 
Uiire.s de la generality de Mascati, qui est 
k I’entrye du sein Persicpio. . . . C^ette ville 
est peuplee d’Arabes, de Parsi.s et dTndou.s 
qui ont leur Pagodos et leur Saincts hors la 
ville.”— l)e la Bindlaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, 
p. 284. 

1677.—“ Voyage to Congo/or Pearl. - 
Two days after our Arrival at Gombroon, 1 


went k) Congo. ... At noon we came k> 
HassaUt (see BASSADORE), an old ruined 
Town of the Portugais, fronting Congo . . . 
Congo is something better built'than Gom- 
bn)on, and has some small Advantage of the 
Air” (Then goes off about pearls).— Fryer, 
320. 

1683.—“One Haggerston taken by ye 
said President into his Service, was run 
away with a con.siderable quantity of Gold 
and Pearle, to ye amount of 30,000 Rupees, 
intru.sted to him at Bus.sera (.Hee BALSORA) 
and Cong, to bring to Sbrrat, to save 
Freight and Custom.”— Hedges, IViarg, i. 
96 se<i. 

1685. — '"'‘Mag 27. — This afternoon it 
)leased God to bring us in safety to Cong 
toad. I went ashore immediately to Mr. 
Brough’s house (Su})ra Cargo pf ye Slam 
Alerrhant), and lay there all night.”— 

i. 202. 

1727.—“ stands on the South .side 

of a large River, and makes a pretty good 
figure in Trade ; for most of the Pearl that 
are caught at Harent, on the Arahian Side, 
are brought hither for a M.arket, and many 
fine Hor-ses are .sent thence to India, where 
they generally sell well. . . . The next 
maritim town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
where the Portuguese lately had a Fackiry, 
but of no great Figure in Trade, tho’ that 
Town has a .small Trade with Ban yam and 
Moors from India.” (Here the first place 
is Kotignn, the second one Kung). — A, 
Hamilton, i. 92 seq. ; [ed. 1744J. 

CONIGOPOLY, s. Litcnilly ‘A(- 
cmint-Man,’ from Tam. kanakka, 
^ acconid/ or ‘ wri ti ng,’ aud pilla i, 

‘ child ^ or ‘person.’ [“The Kanakar 
are msually addressed as *■ Pillayf a 
title of re.sj^ec.t common to tliem and 
the agricultural and .shepherd amtes” 
{Madras Man. ii. 229).] In Madra.s, a 
native cle1*k or writer, fin particular a 
shiT)j)ing clerk. The corre.s])onding 
Tel. tei'in is Cunium]. 

1544.—“Due eb tecum . . . domosticos 
tuos ; pueros et ali(juem Conacapulam qui 
norit scribe re, cujus manu exaratas relinquere 
IK>sses in (jiiovi-s loco precationes a Pueris 
et aliis Catechumonis ediscendas.”— Seti, 
Franc. Xavier, Ejnst., j)p. ]60.w/. 

1584.—“So you must appoint in each 
village or station fitting teachers and Cana- 
COpoly, as we have already arranged, and 
the.se must assemble the children eveiw day 
at a certain time and place, and teach and 
drive into them the elements of reading and 
religion.”— Ditto, in Coleridge's L. of him, 

ii. 24. 

1578 .- 7 “ At Tanor in Malabar I was ac¬ 
quainted with a Nay re Canacop61a, a 
writer in the Camara del Rey at Tanor . . . 
who every day used k) oat to the weight of 
6 drachms (of opium), which he would take 
in my presence.^’— Acosta, Traclado, 415. 
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c. 1580.—“One came who worked as a 
clerk, and said he was a j>oor canaquapolle, 
who had nothing to give."— l^rhior e Jloiira, 
&c., f. 94. 

1672.—“Xaverius set everywhere teachers 
called Canacappels." — Baldaev.,^ Ceylon^ 
377. 

1680. — “ The Governour, aocompanyed 
with the Councell and several 1 Persons of 
the factory, attended by six files of Soldyers, 
the Company’s Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
the Pedda Naigue, the CancOply of the 
Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit 
of Madras ground, which was described by 
the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intennixed with others (as is customary in 
these Oountrys) that ’tis im|K)ssible tt> be 
knowno to any others, therefore every Vil¬ 
lage has a Cancoply and a Parryar, who are 
imployed in tliis office, which goes from 
Father to Son for ever."— Ft. St. (iro. Con.fit. 
Sept. 21. In JVotPS and Fjts., No. iii, 34. 

1718. — “ Besides this we maintain seven 
Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers." -- 
Projingatio7i of the Conpet in the Kaaty Pt. ii. 
65. 

1726.— “l"he Conakapules (commonly 
called Kannekappels) are writers." - 
Vafevtijny Choro. 88. 

[1749.— “Canacapula,” in Logan, Mala- 
har, iii. 52. 

[1750.— “ Conicoplas," ihid. iii. 1.50. 

[1773.— “ Conucopola. He keeps yoiir 
accounts, pays the rest of the servants their 
wages, and assists the Dubash in buying and 
soiling. At Bengal ho is called secre¬ 
tary. . . ."— Ive^, 49.] 

OONSOO-HOUSE, n.P. At Canton 
this was a range of bnilcliugs adjoining 
the foreign Factories, allied also the 
* Council Hall ’ of the foreign Fai- 
tories. It was the property of tin* 
body of Hong merchants, and was the 
place of meeting of these merchants 
among themselves, or wdth the chiefs 
of the P’oreign houses, when there was 
need for sucli confeiience (see Fmikwae, 
p. 23). The name is ])ro)»al>ly a cor¬ 
ruption of ‘Council.’ Bp. Moule, how¬ 
ever, says: “The name is likely to 
have come from kung-su, the public 
hall, where a kung-sz\ a ‘public com¬ 
pany,’ or guild, meets.” 

CONSUMAH, KHANSAMA, s. 

P. KJidnsdmdJi y house-steward.’ 
In Anglo-Indian households in the 
Bengal Presidency, this is the title of 
the chief table servant and provider, 
now always a Mahommedan. [See 
BUTLER.] The literal meaning of the 
word is ‘ Master of the household 
gear ’; it is not connected with Ichwdn, 
tray,’ as Wilson suggests. The an¬ 


alogous word Mir-mmdn occurs in 
Elliot, vii. 153. The Anglo-Indian 
form Consumer seems to have been 
not uncommon in the 18th century, 
probably with a Sj)ice of intention. 
From tables (pioted in Long, 182, and 
in Setoii-Karr, i. 95, 107, we see that 
the wages of a “ Consumah, Christian, 
Moor, or Gentoo,” were at Calcutta, in 
1759, 5 ru])ees a month, and in 1785, 
8 to 10 rupees. 

[1609,— “ Emcrsee Nooherdee being called 
by the Cauncamma." — Danvers, Letters, 
i. 24.] 

c. 1664. — “Some time after . . . she 
cho.se for her Kane-saman, that is, her 
Steward, a certain Pensian called Nazerlan, 
who was a young Omrah, the handsomest 
and most accoiri}Wished of the whole Court.’* 

— Hernier, F],T., p, 4 ; [ed. Constuhle, p. 13]. 

1712.—“They were brought by a great 

circuit on the River to the ChanBaxnina or 
Steward (Dispenser) of the aforesaid Mahal.’* 

— Valnitijn, iv. {Snratte) 288. 

1759 ,_o Okder, vvder the 

Chan Sumaun, or Steward’s Seal, for the 
Hononra/de Cimjxtny's holding the King's 
[/.f*. the Great Mogul’sjy^fff." 

•K. * * * ♦ 

“At the back of this is the seal of Zocah 
al Doulat Tidaudin (.’aun Bahadour, who is 
Caim Samaun, or Steward to hi.s Maje.sty, 
whose prerogative it i.s to grant this Order.’* 
— 7L Owen Cainhridge, pp. 231 seg. 

1788.—“After .some deliberation I asked 
the Khansaman, what quantity was remain¬ 
ing of the clothes that had neen brought 
from Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
that there were 15,000 jackets, and 12,000 
j)airs of long drawers."— Mem. of Khojek 
AlidnIJtiivreein, tr. by Gladinn, 55. 

1810.—“The Eansamah may he clas.sed 
with the. hou.se-stew'ard, and butler ; both 
of which offices appear to unite in this 
.servant.”— Willmmson, V. M., i. 199. 

1831.—“I have taught my khansaiua to 
make very light iced punch.”— Jai'qumamt^ 
Letters, E.T., ii. 104. 

GOOCH AZO, or AZO simply, n.p. 
Koch Hdjo, a Hindu kingdom on tlife 
banks of tlie Brahmaputra R., to tlife 
E. of Koch Bibar, annexed by Jahan¬ 
gir’s troops in 1637. See Blochmaiin 
in J.A.S.B. xli. pt. i. 53, and xlii. 
pt. i. 235. In Valentijn’s map of 
Bengal (made c. 1660) we have O'oa 
Assam with Azo as capital, and T^Bgk 
van Asoe, a good, way south and east of 
Silhet. 

1753.—“Ceste riviere (Brahmapoutra), 
en remontant, conduit k Rangamati et k 
Asoo, qui font la frontifere de I’^tat du 
Mogol. Asoo eat une forteresse (me I’Emir 
Jemla, sous le r^ne d’Aorengzhoe, reprit 
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8nr le roi d’Ashani, comrne une (iependance 
de Boiigale.”— 1)'Ar^rllh, ]». iVA. 

COOCH BEHAR, 11 .}). Koch Bihar^ 
a native tributary State on tlu* N.E. of 
Bengal, adjoining Jihotan and tin* 
Province of A.ss.ini. iiic first- ])aii of 
the name is taken from lliat of a trilie, 
the Koch, a]»])arent-ly a, forest rare wlio 
founded this Stale about- the 15lh < en- 
tiirv, and in the following (ent-urv 
obbiiiHid dominion of considerable ex- 
tmit. They still form the. majority of 
tlie population, but, as usual in .such 
circumstances, give tlnmisclviNs a 
Hindu })edigree, under the name of 
hdjbami. [Set* Bislnj^ Trihcii (iiid 
Quotes of Bengal, i. 4b I .setyr/.] The 
site of the ancient monaiadiy of Kam* 
rf’.]* IS believt'd to ha\'t* bt*en in Koch 
Bihar, vithin the limits of which 
there are the remains of more than 
one ancimit city. ''Phe second ])art of 
the nanu' is no floiibt due t,o the 
inemrtrv of .some im}»ortant Vihara, 
Or Buddhist Monastery, but we have 
not found information on tin* .‘'ubjt‘<i.. 
Possibly the riiins at Kain:it-aj»ur, 
or winch ,'^ee Biichamoi ]lainiitoii, 
Eastern India, iii. 426 -w/.] 

1.58r>-"'“J went from Tiengal.i. into the 
coniitrcy of Couche, which lieth ‘Jo <tM>es 
ioiirnj Northwards from i'anda.”— Ji, Fitih, 
in JiLik-i. ii. 897. 

c. IhOti. — the north of Itengal is the 

}>r('vinee of Coach, tfi<* (.'hn'f of whieli eoiu- 
mamls 1,000 hor.^jc. end 100.000 foot. Kaiii- 
ro(tp, which is also called Karnroo and 
Karatah (see COMOTAY) make.s a }>art of 
his dominions,” —(by (whuinnu), ed. 
1800, ii. 3 ; [ed. Jondt, ii. 117]. 

1726,— “Cob Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
the King of which is sometimes subject to 
the (Ireat Mogol, and .sometime.s throws his 
yoke off.”-'ra/raU/a, v. 159. 

1774. — “The country .about Bahar is low. 
Two Icos beyond Bahar we entered a thicket 
. . . frog.s, watery irisech-s and dank air . . . 
2 miles farther on we ero.s.sed the river which 
scjMirates the Kuch Bahar country from that 
of the Deb Kajah, in .sal canoes. . . — 

Bngle^ in Mar/chain’s Tibet, &c,, 14 seg. 

(But Mr. Markham spoils all the original 
Bjielling. We may he sure Bogle did not 
write Jeos, nor “Aha7t Hahar,” as Mr. M. 
makes him do.) 

1791.— “The late Mr. (leorge Bogle . . . 
travelled by way of Coos-Beyhar, Tassasu- 
don, and Paridrong, to Channianning the 
then residence of the Lama .”—RmmlL (3rd 
ed.), 301. 

COOJA, 8. P. kilza; an eartlien- 
ware Avater-vessel (not long-necked, 


like tlie surd hi —see SEBAl). It is a 
word used at Bombay chiefly, [but is 
not uncommon among Mahommedans 
HI N. India]. 

[1611.—“One .sack of cusher to make 
coho.”- I)((/irers, J^ettrrs, i. l‘J8. 

[1871.—“Many })arts of India are e-elo- 
braled for tlieir coojahs or guglets, but 
tlie tinc.st arc brought from Bussorah, being 
light, thin, and jiorons, made from a whitish 
clay.”— Riddell, Indian JJoviesfic Mnnio'inj/, 
7th c<l., ]). 362.1 

1883. “They (tree-frogs) would jiorch 
jileasantly on the edge of tlic water cooja, 
or on the rim of a tumbler .”—Tnbes itn mg 
Frontier, 118, 

COOK ROOM, s. Kitdicii ; in 
Anglo-indian esbiblishnumts alway.s 
dt*taclie<l from tlie bouse. 

1758. —“We will not in fiitiiro admit of 
ain' e.K])cnse.s ])eing defrayed by the (!om- 
pany either under the head of cook-rooms, 
gardtui.-, or other ex]>enses whatever .”—The 
Court's Letter, March 3, in Long, 130. 

1878. — “1 was one day w'atehing an old 
fem.ale monkey who had a young one by her 
side to whom .she was giving small bits of a 
]>iece of bread whic;h she had evidently ju.st 
received from niy COOk-room.”-— A//7 in the 
Mojnssd, li. 11. 

COOLCURNEE, s. This is the 
title of the village aec-oiiiitant- and 
writer in .some of tlie central and 
western ]»arts of India. Mahr. kulJcar- 
a]){)aF‘enlly from knla^ ‘trilie.’ and 
karona, writer, &e,., the yatwdrl of N. 
India (si'c under CRANNY, CURNUM). 
[Kula “in the reyenue language of tlie 
S. ap])ears to he a])})lied e.sjiecially to 
famili(*.s, or individual heads of familie.s, 
}»Hyiiig revenue” (fKilson).] 

c. 1,590.— “. . . in this Sootiah (Bcrar) 
... a chow’di’y they call Degsmvek; a 
Caicoongem with them is FeifspandeJi ; a 
Mokml'dem . . . they .style RntieJ: and a 
/‘af/rarer they name Kulkumee.”— Gkid- 
tnii’s Ayeen Afchery, ii. 57; [cd. Jarrett^ 
ii. 228]. ■ 

[1826.—•“ Yon iKitails, coolcunnies, &c., 
will no doubt . . , contrive t-o reap toler¬ 
able harve.sts.”— Fandiirang Hari, ed. 1873, 
ii. 47.J 

COOLICOY, s. A Malay term, 
properly kulit-kayu, ‘.skin-wood,’ ex¬ 
plained in the quotation : 

1784.—“ The coolitcayo or coolicoy. ... 
Thi.s is a bark procured from some parti¬ 
cular trees. (It is used for matting the sides 
of houses, and by Europeans as dimnage in 
upper cargoes.)’ — Marsden’s H. of i^uvioii'a^ 
nd od. 51. 
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COOLIN, adj. A class of Brahmans 
of Bengal Proper, who make extra¬ 
ordinary claims to purity of caste and 
exclusiveness. Beiig. kidluas^ from 
Skt. A;wZa, ‘a caste or family,’ kullmu, 
‘heloiiging to a noble family.’ They 
are much sought in marriage for the. 
daughters of Brahmans of less exalted 
)retensions, and often take many 
>rides for the s^xke of the }>resents 
they receive. The system is one of 
the gr ea test al > u se s i n Be n gal i 1J i n d u i sm. 
[IHsley^ Tribes and Castes of Bemjal^ i. 
146 seqq.^ 

1820.—“Some inferior KoolSSntlB marr}’ 
many wives ; 1 have heard ])er.sons having 
120 ; many have 15 or 20, and other.*^ 40 and 
50 eacli. Niimhtirs procure a .subsistence t>y 
tliia exce.ssive polygamy. . . .”— Ward, i. 81. 

COOLUNG, COOLEN, and in W. 
India CULLUM, s. Properly the 
great grey crane {Grus cDiereAi), H. ha- 
lang (said hy the dictionaries to he 
Persian, hut Jerdon gives Mahr. 
kallain^ and Tel. /ca//(/?', which 

seem against the Belgian origin), [and 
Platts seems to (‘oniiect. it v. ith Skt. kur- 
ankara, the Indian crane, Ardea. Alhiriat 
(Willia'ins)]. (treat com]>anies of 
these are common in many ])arts of 
India, es])ecially on the sands of the 
less frexjuented rivers ; and their 
clanging, trninpet-like call is often 
heard as they pass high overhead at. 
night. 

“ IDc gnnni) . . . 

Clamor in aetherii.s dispcrsns nubibu.s 
austri.” {Lkci. iv. 182 67-^.). 

The name, in the form iUiohni, is rd'ten 
misapjdied to the Demoi.selle (’rane 
(Anthropoides rinjo, L.), which is one 
of the best of Indian birds for the 
table (see Jerdon, ed. 1877, ii. 667, and 
last ipiotation below). The true Coo- 
lung, though inferior, is tolerably good 
eating. This bird, which is now ipiite 
unknown in Scotland, was in the 15th 
century not uncommon there, and was 
a favourite dish at great entertain¬ 
ments (see Accis, of L. H. Treasurer of 
Scotland, i. ccv.). 

1698. —“ Peculiarly Brand-geese, Colum, 
and Serass, a specie.s of the former.”— Fnier, 

117. 

c. 1809. — “Large flocks of a crane called 
Kolong, and of another called Sarus 
A iitigone —see CYRUS), frequent this di.strjct 
in winter. . . . They come from the north 
in the beginning of the cold season, and 
retire when the heats commence.”—/{j/rA- 
wmiCt Rungpoor, in Eastern India, iii. 579. 


1813. — “ Poacock.s, partridge.s, quails, 
doves, and green - pigeon.s su})piied our 
table, and with the addition of two stately 
birds, called the Sfthras and culluzn, added 
much to the animated beauty of the 
country.”— Forbr.s, Or. Mem. ii. 29 ; [2nd ed. 

1. r>ii. 

1888. — “Not being so green as I was, I 
let the tempting herd of antelopc.s ])as.s, hut 
the kullum I cannot resist. 4’hey are feed¬ 
ing in thousands at the other eiiil of a large 
field, and U) roach them ii will oni\ be neces- 
.sary to cnawl round behind the hedge for a 
(puirter of a mile or .so. But what will one 
not do with roast kullum hxjming in the 
visLi of the future'''”— T)-Hirs on nni Frontier, 

p. 162 . 

“ *** N.B. ■ - I have ajqdied the word 
kullum, as everybody does, to the demoi¬ 
.selle crane, whicli, however, is not properly 
the kullum but the h'onuja,'’ — /bid. p. 171. 

COOLY, s. A hired lal»ourer, or 
burdeii-carrier ; and, iu modern days 
especially, a lal)ourer iudiu'ed to emi- 
grat<' from India, or liom (Jliina, to 
lal>our in the plantatlon.s of Mauritius, 
Keuiiion, or the Wt*st ludie.s, some¬ 
times under circumstances, e.sj)ecially 
in Freiieh coloni(*s, whieb have t)rought 
tlie cooly’s eomlition very near to 
.slavery. In U])pe]' India the term 
lias f?-e(|uent]y a .specitie a])])lication 
to the lower cla..s.s of laliourer who 
carries earth, bricks, &c., as dislin- 
guislied from the skilled workman, 
and even from the digger. 

The original of the word aiiiiears to 
liavt* been a voinen gentile, tin' name 
(Koli) oi a race or easte in AVestern 
India, who lia\e long performed such 
ollices as have hcen meiitioiied, and 
who.se Sfivagevy, liltli, and general 
degradation attracted mucli attention 
ill former time.s, [si'c Hamilton, Desrr. 
of Hindustan (1820), i. 6091. The 
ap])licatiou of the word would thus 
1 m' analogous to that which lias 
rendered the name of a Alar, ca])- 
lured and made a hond.servant, the 
word for sucli a hond.servant in many 
Eur()|)eau tongues. Actordiiig to Dr. 
}]. \. (’after the Kalis ]>ro])er are a 
true hill-])eople, who.se e.sjiecial locality 
lies in tlie We,stern Ghats, and in the 
northern exten.sion of that rangi^ be¬ 
tween 18° and 24' N. lat. They 
exi.st in large numhe.r.s in Guzerat, 
and in the. Konkan, and in the adjoin¬ 
ing districts of the Deccan, but not 
beyond these limits (.see Ind. Anti¬ 
quary, ii. 154). [But they are possibly 
kinsfolk of the Kols^ an important 
Dravidian race in Bengal and the 
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N.W.P. (see liinley^ T. and C. of BeityaL, 
ii. 101 ; Crooke, T. G, of N.lV.l*. iii. 
294).] In the Eds Maid [ed. 1878, 
p. 78 senq.^ the Koolies are spoken of 
as a trihe who lived long near the 
Indus, hut vviio were removed to the 
country of the Null (the Nal, a 
l)raokish lake some 40 ni. S.W. of 
Ahinedahad) l»y the goddess Hinglfij. 

Though this ex])lanation of the 
general use of the term (holy is the 
most j)ro1)ahle, the matter is perplexed 
hy otner facts wliich it is difticult to 
trace to the siinie origin. Thus in S. 
India there is a Tamil and Can. word 
kiili ill common use, signifying ‘hire’ 
or ‘ wages,’ which Wilson indeed regards 
as the true origin of Cooly. [Oppert 
{Oriy. Inhab. of Bharatavarsn^ p. 131) 
ado])ts the same view, and di.^mting 
the connection of (holy with Koli or 
jfiTo/, regards the, word as ecpiivalent 
to ‘liired servant’ and originating in 
the English Factories on the E. coast.] 
Also in both Oriental and Osmanli 
Turkish Jcol is a word for a slave, 
whilst in the latter also kuleh me^ns 
‘a male slave, a bondsman’ {Redhouse). 
Khol is in Tibetan also a word for 
a servant or slave (Note from A. 
Schiefner ; see also Jaschke’s Tibetan 
1881, p. 59). But with this 
the Indian term seems to have no 
connection. The familiar use of Cooly 
has extended to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Java, and China, fis well as 
to all tropical and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether English or foreign. 

In the quotations following, those 
in which the race is distinctly intended 
are marked with an *. 

*1548.—“ And for the duty from the Col4s 
who fish at the sea-.stakes and on the river 
of Bacaim. . . Botelho, Timiho^ 1.55. 

*15.53.—“Soltan Badur . . . ordered those 
pagans 'to be seized, and if they would not 
oecome Moors, to be flayed alive, saying 
that wa.s all the black-mail the Collijs should 
get from Champanel.”— Barros, Dec. IV. 
liv. V. cap. 7. 

*1563.—“ These Colles . . . live by 
robbing and thieving at this day.”— Carria, 
f. 34. 

*1584.—“ I attacked and laid waste 
nearly fifty villages of the Kolis and 
Grassiaa, and I built forts in seven different 
places to keep these people in chock.”— 
Tabakdt-i-Akbar'i, in Elliot, v. 447. 

*1598.—“ Others that yet dwell within 
the countrie called ColleB: which Golles . . . 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing. . . .”— 
Lhifrlioten, ch. xxvii.; [Hak. Soo. i. 166]. 


*1616.—“ Those who inhabit the country 
villages are called Coolees; these till the 
ground and breed up cattle.”— Terry, iq 
Purchin ; [ed. 1777, p. 180], 

* “ The people called Collees or Qiiillees.” 
—In Purclun, i. 436. 

1630.—“The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the CouliOB.”— Lord's Bis- 
ylay, &c., ch. xiii. 

1638.—“ He lent us horses to ride on, and 
Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry our 
go<jds.”— \V. Bniton, in Hakl. v. 49. 

In this form there was perhaps an in¬ 
definite suggestion of the cowl-staff used in 
carrying heavy loads. 

1644.—“ In these lands of Damam the 
people who dwell there as His Majesty’s 
Vas.sals are heathen, whom they call 
Collis, and all the Padres make great corn- 
Jaints that the owners of the aldeas do not 
ook with favour on the conversion of these 
heathen ColliB, nor do they con.sent to their 
being made Christians, lest there thus may 
bo hindrance to the greater service which is 
ren<lered by them when they remain 
heathen .”—Bocarro {Poii. AhS.). 

*1659.—“To relate how 1 got away from 
tho.se Robbers, the Koullis . . . how we 
becjime good Friends by the moans of my 
Profession of Physick ... I must not in¬ 
sist upon to describe.”— Bernier, E.T., p. 
30; [ed. Constable, 91]. 

*c. 1666.—“ Nous rencontr&mes quantity 
de Colys, qui sont gens d’une Caste ou tribut 
des (lentils, qui n’ont ixnnt d’habitation 
arrfet6c, mais qui vont de village on village 
et portent avec eux toul; leur manage.”— 
Thmenot, V. 21. 

*1673.—“ The Inhabitants of Ramnagur 
are the Salvages called CoolieB. . . — Frtfer, 

161. 

,, “Coolieff, Brasses, and Holericores, 
are the Dregs of the People.”— Ibid, 194. 

1680.—“ ... It is therefore ordered 
forthwith that the drum be beat to call all 
coolies, carpenters. . . —Official Memo, 
in Wheeler, i. 129. 

*c. 1703.—“The Imperial officers . . . sent 
. . . ten or twelve sctrddrs, with 13,000 or 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,OCX) trained 
EoUb of that country .”—KhAfi Khdn, in 
Elliot, vii. 375. 

1711.—“ The better sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, carry’d by six or eight 
Cooleys, whose Hire, if they go not far from 
Town, is threepence a Day each.”— Lockyer^ 
26. 

1726.—“Coeli’B. Bearers of all sorts of 
Burdens, goods, Andols (see ANDOB) and 
Palankins. . . — Valentijn, vol. v., Jyames^ 

&c., 2. 

*1727.—“Goga . . . has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifications, which still defend them 
from the Insults of their Neighbours the^ 
CouliOB.”— A. Hamilton, i; 141; [ed. 1744^ 
i. 142]. 

1755.—“The Families of the Coolios Bent, 
to the Negrais complain that Mr. Brook 
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has iMiid to the Head Cooley what money 
those who died there left behind them.”—In 
Lo)hg, 54. 

1785.—“. . . the officers were obliged to 
have their baggage transported upon men’s 
heads over an extent of upwards of 800 
miles, at the rate of 5/. per month for every 
COUley or porter employed. ”— CurraccioH's L. 
of Clive, i. 243 set/. 

1789.—“If jou should ask a common 
COOly or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, the same as Master, pttriar-aist ,”— 
Mnnr(p’H Narrative, 29. 

1791.—“. . . deux relais de vigoreux 
COUlis, oil |>ortcurs, de quatre hommes 
chacun, . . Ji. de St. Pierre, La. Chau- 
viiere Jndieime, 15. 

[1798.— “The Re.sidcnt hopes all distinc¬ 
tions between the Cooley and Portuguese 
inhabitants will be laid aside.”— Prod, in 
Loyav, Mainhar, iii. 302.] 

*1813.—“ (Judgerah, a largo jiopulous 
town surrounded by a wall, to })rotect it 
from the depredations of the Coolees, who 
are a very insolent set among the numerous 
and probably indigenous tribes of free¬ 
booters, and robbers in this jmrt of India.”— 
Forbes, Orievf. Mew. iii. 03; [2nd ed. ii. 160 ; 
also see i. 146]. 

1817.—“.These ((Jhine.se) emigrants are 
usually emi)loyed as coolees or labourers on 
their first nrrival (in Java).”— Raffles, 11. of 
Jo I a, i. 20.'’i. 

*1820.— “In the profession of thieving 
the Koolees may bo .said to act caw amore. 
A Koolee of this order, meeting a defence- 
le.ss person in a lane aiiout dusk, would no 
more think of allowing him to pass un- 
jilundered than a Frenchman would a 
woman without bowing to her ; it may be 
considered a jKiint of honour of the caste.”— 
Tr. Ijit. Soc. Bo. iii. 335. 

*1825.—“ 1'he head man of the village 
said he was a Kholee, the name of a degene¬ 
rate race of RajjKiots in (Tiizerat, who 
from the low occupations in which they are 
generally em})loyed have (under the corrupt 
name of Coolie) given a name, probably 
through the medium of the Portugue.se, to 
bearers of burdens all over India.”— Heher, 
ed. 1844, ii. 92. 

1867.— “ Bien que do race ditT^rento les 
Coolies et les Chinois .sont comjKirt^s a 
}»eu-pres de ni6me.”— Qaatrefayes, Rap^yort 
scr le Proyre.'i de VA nthropoloyie, 219. 

1871.-- “1 have hopes for the Coolies in 
Briti.sh (fuiana, but it will be more sure 
and certain when the immigration sj^stem 
is ba.sed on better laws.”— Jenkins, The 
Coolie. 

1873.— “The appellant, the Hon. Julian 
Pauncefoto, is the Attorney-Ceneral for the 
Colony (Honp Kong) and the ro.s}K)ndent 
Hwoka-ying is a Coolie or labourer, and 
a native of China.”— Re/yort of Case before 
Jml. Cotn. of Privy Council. 

,, “A man (Col. Gordon) who had 
wrought such wonders with means so modest 
as a levy of Coolies . . . needed, we may 


be .sure, only to be put to the highest test 
to show how just those were who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days as a 
youth whose extraordinary genius for war 
could not be surpassed in the army that lay 
before Sebastojad.” — *Shb lieriew, Aug. 16, 
203. 

1875.—“A long row of cottages, evidently 
pattern-built . . . announced the presence 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese.”— Palgrare, 
Dutch (Diiana, ch. i. 

The word Cooly has jiassed into 
English thieves’ jargon in the sense of 
Si .soldier’ {x. Rhnnj Jh'rf.). 

COOMKEE, adj., n.sed as svb. Thi.s 
is a derivative from P. kurnak, ‘aid,’ 
and mu.st liave been widely dilTiised in 
India, for we find it .s])eciali.sed in 
different senses in the extreme We.st 
and Ea.st, besides having in i)oth the 
general .sen.se of ‘ auxiliary.’ 

[(a) In the Moghul army the term is 
used for auxiliary troojis. 

[c. 1590. - “Some troops arc levied occa¬ 
sionally to strengthen the munsubs, and 
they arc called Kuimneky (or auxiliaries).”— 
(Hladu'in, Ayeen Akbery, ed. 1800, i. 188 ; in 
BliH-hmann, i. 232, Kumakis. 

[1858.—“The great landholders despise 
them (the ordinary levies) but respect the 
Komukee corps. . . .” Sleeyyian, JoUrney 
thnmyh Oudh, i. 30.] 

(b) Kumakl, in N. and 8. Canara, is 
applied to a defined portion of forest, 
from whieli tlie pi'Ojirietor of the 
village or estate has the privilege of 
.sujnilying him.self with woixi for house¬ 
building, &e. (exce])t from the re¬ 
served kinds of wood), with leaves 
and twigs for manure, fodder, &c. 
(See COOMRY). [The .system is de- 
.scribed by Starrork, Man. S. Canara, i. 
16, 224 iicfjq.] 

(c) . Koomkee, in Bengal, is the 
teehiiieal name of the female elephant 
used a.s a decoy in capturing a male. 

1807.—“ When an elephant is in a proper 
state to be removed from the Keddak, he is 
conducted either by koomkieB (i.e. decoy 
females) or by tame males.”— Williattison, 
Oriental Field Sports, folio ed., p. 30. 

[1873. —“It was an intere.sting sight to 
see the captive led in between two 
khoonkies or tame elephants.”— Coojyer, 
Mi.shyyiee Hills, 88. 

[1882.—“ Attached to each elephant 
hunting party there must be a number of 
tame elephants, or Koonkies, to deal with 
the wild elephants when captured.”— 
Sandersmi, Thiy'teen. Years, 70.] 
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GOOMBY, s. [Can. hivnari, fnjiii 
Mahr. kumhari, ‘a hill slope of jkk)!- 
soil.’] Ku'tmtri cultivation is the S. 
Indian (especially in Canara), \Stiirrovl\ 
B. Cannra Man. i. 17], .‘ipj)aUH.tion of 
that system ])iirsued hy hill-])eople in 
many })arts of India and its frontiers, 
in wliich a certain tract of forest is (‘ut 
<Iown and burnt, ajid the ground 
])lanted with crops for one or two 
seasons, after which a new site is 
similarly treated. This system has 
many names in diHerent n^gions ; in 
the east ()f Bengal it it known as j/rani 
(see JHOOM) ; in Burma as ton/nf/fiyav; 
[in parts of the N.W.P. <h(hya, Skt. 
dahdj ‘hurning’; yonam in Malahar: 
'ponacaud in Salem]. We tind hmnried 
as a quasi-Engli.sh participle in a 
document quoU'd hy tin' High (\)urt, 
Bombay, in a judgment dated 27th 
January, 1879, ]>. 227. 

1883.—“/uoiittK (Coomkee) and Kumari 
privileges stiind on a very different plattonn. 
The former are })crfectly reasonable, and j 
worthy of a civilised country. ... As for 
Kvnmri privileges, they cannot l)e defended 
heft)re the tribunal of reason as Ixung really 
good for the country, hut old cu.storn is old 
custom, and t^ften commands the respect of 
a wise government even when it is in- 
<lefen.siible.”— Air. (Irani Dnff'.s Unpin to an 
Addrems at Alangalom, 15^/t Octolxr. 

COONOOB, n.p. A hill-station in 
the Neilgherries. Knntntr, ‘Hill- 
Town.’ [The Madras Glos.'i. gives Can. 
Kumii/rn., Skt. kuinia., ‘small,’ (’an. 
?7ra, ‘village.’] 

COOBG,n.b. A small hill State on 
the west of the tabh'-laiid of Mysore, 
in wliich lies tlie source t)f tin* Cauv(‘ry, 
and Avliich was annexed to the British 
(Government,, in consetpience of cruel 
misgovernment in 1834. 'The name is 
a corru])t,ion of Kotlagn, of which 
Gundert says: “perha])s from Icoda, 

‘ steej),’ or I’amil hidapa.^ ‘ west.’ ” [For 
various other spec ulations on the deri¬ 
vation, see Opperf, Original Inhabit.., 162 
seqq. The Madras Ohm. sc*ems to refer 
it to Skt. krodadem., ‘hog-lanJ,’ from 
“the tradition that the inhabitants 
had nails on liands and feet like a 
boar.”] Coorg is also used for a native 
of the country, in which case it sUinds 
for Kodaya. 

COOBST, s. H.—from A-V.—kurm 
[which is used for the stand on which 
the Koran is laid]. It is the word 


usually em])loyed in Western India 
for ‘a chair,’ and is in tin* Bengal 
ih'esideiicy a more dignified tvrm than 
(hank/ (stu* CHOKY). Knr.n is the 
Arabic form, borrowed from the 
Aramaic, in which the emplialic state 
is lars/njd. But in Hebrc'w the word 
}K)Sscsses a more original form with ss 
for r.s‘ (/v.s-.sr, the usual A^'ord in the 
O. T. for ‘a throne’). 'I’ln* original 
seii.'^e ajq»c‘ars to be ‘a coAcrc'd .scat,.’ 

1781.— “ It happened, at tJii.s time, that 
the Nawaiib was seated on his koorsi, or 
chair, in a garden, beneath a baiiuiu tree.” 

Jhst. oj Hydur A'ail. 452 . 

COOSUMBA, s. H . ka.'^tini, kii.^tiin- 
Safl3.0Wer, (j.A. Ibit the name is 
ij)j)lied in Baj])utanaand Gn/crat to tin* 
tincture of ojuum, which is u.sed freely 
by lbij])Uts and others in tliosi' ten-i- 
tories ; al.so (aceoiding to Shake.spear) 
to an infusion of Bang (q.' -)- 

11823.- “Several of tlie Rajpoot Princes 
We.st i>f the t'humhul .seldom hold a Durbar 
without pre.sentiug a mixture cdlujuid opium, 
or, as it i-' termed, 'kusoombah, ’ to all 
jtre.sent. Idie minister washes his hands in 
I a ve.ssel })laeed before the llawiil, after whicli 
1 .some li<|Uid tpiiiiu is )>oiirt'(l into the palm 
j of his right hand, 'llie first m rank who 
j may be pre.smit then ap])foa('he.-> and drinks 
the iKjiiid.” Malcohn, Al>')ii. of (Irntrul 
India, 2d ed. ii. 143, note.] 

COOTUB, THE, n.].. Tin K^th 
Mindr, near Delhi, one of the most 
ndnarkablcof Indian aicliit.ectural ant.i- 
quit,ie.s, is conimonly .s(» called liy 
Eurojieans. It. lornis tin' minaret of 
the Great Mosipn*, .now long in luin.s, 
wlii'li Kiitb-uddin ibak founded a.d. 

1 191, immediately after the cajiture of 
Delhi, and wliieb was built out of the 
materials of numerous Hindu t.emjiles, 
as is still manifest.. According to the 
elaborate inve.stigation of (Gen. A. 
(’unningliam [Arch. Rep. i. 189 i^rqg.^ 
the magniticent Miliar was begun by 
Kuth-uddni Ibak about 1200, and com¬ 
pleted by his successor kShamsuddin 
lyaltimisli about 1220. The tower 
lias undergone, in its iqqMir part, 
various restorations. The height as 
it now stands is 238 feet 1 incli. Thci 
traditional name of the tower no doubt 
had refereme to the name of its 
founder, Init also there may liave been 
a reference to_the contemporary Saint, 
Kuth-uddin Ushl, whose tomb is close 
iiy ; and ]»erliaps also to the meaning 
of the name Kuth-uddin, ‘The Pole or 
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Axle of the Faith,’ as appropriate to 
sucli a structure. 

c. 13:^0.—“ AtUichod to the mosque (of 
Delhi) is a tower for the call to y)rayer which 
has no e<iUHl in the whole world. It is 
built of red stone, with about 3<)0 steps. It 
is not .sfjiiare, but has a ^.^reat number of 
angles, is very massive at the base, and very 
lofty, efjiuilling the I’haros of Alexandria.” 
— AhnlftiUi. in (JU(le))u‘iAU)\ 190. 

e. 1310.- “In the northern court of the 
mos(jue stanfls the minaret (ti/-sanvui’((), 
w'hieh is without a })arallel in all the countries 
of Islam. . , . 11 is of snry)assing height; the 
junnaele is «tf niilk-wliite marble, and the 
globes whit-h decorate it are of jaire gold, 
'i'he a})ert.ure of the staircase is so wide 
that elejdiants can asc-end, and a }>erson on 
whom 1 could rely told me that wdicn the 
minaret was a-building, he saw an elephant 
ascend to th«‘ very to)) with a load of 
stones .”—Ilm /SatKff/, iii. 151. 

d'he latter half of the last rpiotation is 
fiction. 

1063. -“At two Leagues off ihe t'ltv on 
Agra’s side, in a place by the MahurneUins 
called J\oi<r KutuhfthIttt<\ there is a very 
ancient, Kdificc which hath been a Tenq*le 
of Idols. . . ." -lienner, h.T. 91. 

It is evident from this that Bernier had 
not then visited tlie Kufh. [(.'oiistable in 
Ids tr. roads “ Knin hy which 

he undersUnids luifdh-Kddlu, the hill 

or eminence of the Saint, }». 283.] 

1825. “ I will only observe that the 

Ctlttab Minar . . , i" really tlui finest tower 
1 have ever seen, and must, when its .s))ire 
w'as eoinplete. have l»eon still more beauti¬ 
ful.” ~ Ueher, ed. 1811, i. 308. 

COPECK, S. d’liis IS a. Hiissiaii 
coin, 1 ^, of a ruble. I’lie {Icgenerat ion 
of coin (leiioiinnaliniis IS <)ft(*ii so great 
that we may sus|»tM-t this name, t.o 
preserve that, of tlie dnidr Koprki 
often menticauMl in the histories of 
'Fimiir and his family. Kopek is in 
d’urki, ‘dog,’ and (diarmoy explains 
tlie term as e(iuivalent to Ahd-kulb., 

‘ Fat her of a dog,’ fornuuly ayqilied 
in Egypt, to Duteh erowns (Lowe/i- 
thaler) hearing a lion. There could 
not he Dutch coins in Tinuir’.s time, 
hut some other Frank coin hear¬ 
ing a lion may have been so called, 
yirohahly Venetian. A Polish coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
name (see MarariiL'^, quoted below, 
]). Ibil). Another etymology of kopek 
suggested (in Clici udoir., A per^u des 
Moimiies liiisse>i) is from Kuss. h)pie\ 
kopye\ a pike, many old Russian coins 
repre.senting the Prince on horsehack 
with a spear. [This is acccjited by the 
N.E.D.] Kopeks are mentioned m 


the reign of Vassili III., about the 
middle of the 15th century, hut only 
; be.cause regularly estalilished in the 
1 coinage c,. 1536. [See TANGA.] 

I 1390.—(Tiniour re.solvod) “to vi.sit the 
' venerated tomb of Sheikh Ma.slahat . . . 

' and with that intent j)rocecded to Ta^sh- 
' kand ... he there distributed as alms to 
I worthy object.s, 10,000 <iZadr.s' kopaki. . . .” 
I — Sharifuddlti^ iu Extracts hy J/. C/utrnwy, 

' Mem. Arad. S(. /k, vi. S., tome iii. p. 363, 

I also note, j). 13.5. 

1.535.--“ It was on this that the (Jrand 
Diicheas Helena, mother of Ivan Va.ssilie- 
vitch, and regent in his minority, ordered, 
in 1.535, that these new Dnajai should be 
melted down and new ones struck, at the 
rate of 300 de.ngui, ()r 3 Kouhle.s of Mo.scow 
k la grivenk/i, in Kopeks. . . . From that 
time accounts continued to be kej)t in 
/ce)//)/)'.*?, Kopeks, and Dengui." — Chai(doi)\ 
Aperp(. 

c. 1655.—“The petrsion in lieu of pro¬ 
visions was, for our Lord the Patriarch 2.5 
copecks daily .”—of Uir Patriareh 
Macarius, Or. Tr. Fund, i. 281. 

1783.— “The»Copeck of Rus.sia, a copper 
coin, in name Jind ai)}>arently in value, i.s 
the .same which was current in Tartary 
during the reign of Timur.” — 

Jourttrtj, od. 1808, ii. 332. 

COPPERSMITH, s. Poimlar name 
Loth in H. {tarnhayat) and English of 
th(‘ crim.son-hrcasted harhet (Xantho- 
laeiiia liam). See tin* (jiiota- 

tiou from Jenloii. 

1862.—“Jt has a remarkably loud note, 
wfiu-fj .sounds like (ooLdook-took, and this it 
geucrallv utters when seated on the top of 
.sonuj tree, nodding its head at each call, 
tiT'^t to t)ue .side and then to another. . . . 
'this .sound and the najtion of its head, ac- 
conqwinymg it, have given t)rigin to the 
name of ‘Coppersmith.’ . . Jerd oh, ed. 

1877, i. 316. 

1879. - 

“ . . . In the mango-sprays 
’J'hc sun-birds Hashed ; alone at his green 
forgo 

Toiled the loud Coppersmith. ...” 

Th ’ Light of Asia, p. 20. 

1883.-- “ l^or the same reason vigiaix seek 
the tojic, and the ‘blue jay,’ so-called, and 
the little green coppersmith hooting ventri- 
loijui.stically.”— TnU’s on mg Frontier, 154. 

COPRAH, s. The dried kernel of 
the coco-nut, nimh used for the ex- 
iressioii of its oil, and exjiorted largely 
rom the Malabar ports. The Portu¬ 
guese ])rohahly took tlie word from the 
Malayul. koppara^ which is, however, 
apparently borrowed from the H. 
klioprdj of the same iiiemiiiig. The 
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latter is ccjiiiiected by some witl 
khapiidy ‘ to dry up.’ 81iHkes])ear 
liowever, more pronaldy, connects 
khoprdy as well as khojn% ‘a skull, 
a shell,’ and khappar, ‘a skull,’ with 
Skt. kharpara^ having also the mean¬ 
ing of ‘skull.’ C/ompare with this a 
derivation which we have suggested 
(s.v.) as possible of COCO from old 
kV. and S})an. roque, roro^ ‘a shell’; 
and with the slang use of coco there 
mentioned. 

1563. “Aiul they also dry these cocos 
. . . and these dried ones they call copra, 
and they carry them to Ormuz, and to the 
Bahi^^hat.” -C7form, CnHotj. f. ()8A. 

1578.— “The kernel of these cocos is 
dried in the sun, and is called copra. . . . 
From this same roi>ra oil is mjide in presses, 
as we make it from olives.”— Acosta, 104. 

1584.— “Chopra, from ('ochin and Mala¬ 
bar. . . .”— Ba/rcf, in IJaii. ii. 413. 

1598. -“The other Oyle is prest out of 
the dried Cocas, which is called Copra. ...” 

Linschoien, 101. See also (1602), Couto, 
Dec. J. liv. iv. cap. 8 ; (1606) (/omra, f. 
626; [(1610) Pymnl dc Lacal, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 384 (reading Jcupfxtra for suppara) ;J 
(c. 1690) Jiiunphins, Herb, i. 7. 

1727.--“That tree (coco-nut) pn)duceth 
. . . Copera, or the Kernels of the Nut 
dried, and out of these Kernels there is a 
very clear Oil ex])rcst.”— A. Hamilton, i. 
307 ; [ed. 1744, i. 308J. 

I860.- “The ordinary estimate is that 
one thousand full-grown nuts of Jaffna will 
yield 525 pounds of Copra when dried, 
which in turn will produce 25 gallows of 
cocoa-nut oil.”— Trnneut, Ceylon, ii. 531. 

1878. — It appears from Ijiidy Brassey’s 
Voyage in the Sunbeam (5th ed. 248) that 
this w'ord is naturalised in 4\ahiti. 

1883.—“1 su})j>oso there are but few 
English people outside the trade who know 
what copra is ; 1 will therefore explain: -it 
is the white pith of the ripe cocoa-nut cut 
into strips and dried iri the sun. 4’his i.s 
brought to the trader (at New Britain) in 
baskets varying from 3 to 20 lbs, in weight; 
the payment . . , w'as a thimbleful of 
beads for each pound of copra. . . . The nut 
is full of oil, and on reaching Eun^pe the 
copra is crushed in mills, and the oil pre.ssed 
from it . . . half the oil sold as ‘ olive-oil ’ 
is really from the cocoa-nut .”—Wilfred 
Powell, Wanderings in a Wild Country, p. 37. 

GORAL-TBEE, S. Erythrma indica, 
Lam., HO tilled from tlie rich scarlet 
colour of its flowers. 

[1860.—“ There are . . . two or three 
species of the genus Prythrina or Coral 
iSree. A small species of Erytfcriua, with 
reddish flowers, is famous in Buddhist 
mythology as the tree around which the 
Devas dance till they are intoxicated in 


Sudra’.s (?Indra’s) heaven.” Mason’s Btirniah, 
p. 531.— Mr Mahon, Karens of the Golden 
Chersonese, p. 11,] 

CORGOPALI, s. This is the name 
of a fruit descril>ed Ijy Varthema, 
AcostJi, aud otlier old writers, the 
identity of which lias been the subject 
of much conjecture. It is in reality 
tile Garcinia indica, (llioisy (N. O. 
Giittiferae), a tree of the Concan and 
(’anara, which belongs to the same 
genus fis the maiigosteeii, and as the 
tree allbrdiug the gamboge (see 
CAMBOJA) of commerct*. It jiroduces 
ni agreeable, acid, juirjde fruit, wliicli 
the Portuguese call hrindoes. From 
the seeds a fatty oil is diawii, known 

kokan hatter. Tlit* iiann* in MalayTil. 
i.s kodukhit, and this jio.ssibly, with the 
addition of piiU, ‘acid,’ gave rise to 
the name before us. It is stat,(*d in the 
English Cyclopaedid {Nat. Hist. s.v. 
Garcinia) tliat in Travancore the fruit 
is called by the natives gharka 2 )idli, 
and in (Vvion goraka. Forbes Watson’s 
‘List of Indian I’rodnctioiis ’ gives as 
.synonvins of tlie Garcinia carnhogia 
t r(‘e Giarka-jinJicniarnin /’ Tam. ; ^knrka- 
pnlie,^ Mai. ; and ^goraka-gas.%’ Ceyl. 
[d'be Madras Glass, calls it Mate ma7i~ 
gostce.n, a slii]) term meaning ‘cook- 
I'oom mangosteen’; (Ian. wnirginahuliy 
‘twisted tamarind’; ]\Ial. pnnampuli, 
still laniai'ind.’J Tlie Gyclnpa'diaidfiO 
(•(Uitains some interesting particulars 
regarding the u.ses in CV}]or. of the 
goraka. But this (leyIon tree is a 
ditl’erent sjiecies ((/. Gainhogia, Desrous). 
Notwitli.standing its name it does not 
jirodiH'e gamboge ; its gnm being in¬ 
soluble in water. A ligiire of G. 
indica. is given in Beddome’s Flora 
Sylvatica, nl. Ixxxv. [A full account 
of Kokam hit iter will be found in Watt, 
Kcon. Diet. iii. 467 seqep'] 

1510.—“ Another fruit is found here 
fa.shioned like u melon, and it has divi.sions 
after that manner, and wlieri it is cut, three 
or four grain.s which look like grai)es, or 
birdcherrie.s, are found iri.sitle. The tree 
which bears this fruit is of the height of a 
quince tree, and forms its leavcvs in the 
same manner. Thi.s fruit is called Corcopal ; 
it is extremely good for eating, and excel¬ 
lent a.s a medicine.”--(transl. 
modified from), Hak. Soc. 167. 

1578. - “ Carcapuli is a great tree, both 
lofty and thick ; its fruit is in size and as- 
I»eat like an orange without a rind, all 
divided in lobes. . . .”— Acosta, Tractado, 
357. 

(Thi.s author gives a tolerable cut of the 
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fruit; there is an inferior plate in Debry, 
iv. No. xvii.). 

1672.—“The plant Carcapuli is peculiar 
t<) Malabar. , , . The ripe fruit is used as 
ordinary food ; the unripe is cut in pieces 
and dried in the sun, and is then used all 
the year round to mix in dishes, along with 
bimarind, having an excellent flavour, of a 
tempered acidity, and of a very agreeable 
and refreshing oclour. The form is nearly 
round, of the size of an a{>ple,. divided inb> 
eight e«jual lobes of a yellow colour, fra¬ 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
fruitlet atbiched to the extremity, which is 
}>erfectly round,” &c., kc.--P. }'tiurt(ZO 
Maria, 3.%. 

GORGE, COORGE, &c., s. A! 

niemintile term for ‘a .score.’ Tlie i 
Avord is in use among the trading Arabs 
and others, as well as in India. It is 
esUblished in Portuguese n.se ai»- 
parently, but the Portugue.se word is 
almo.st certainly of Indian origin, and 
thi.s is expressly a.s.s(Tted in .sf)me 
Portugue.se Dictionaries (e.y. jMcerda^s, 
Li.sbon, 18711. Korl i.s used exactly 
in the .s;iiin‘ way by natives all over 
Upper India. " Indeed, the vulgar 
there in numeration habitually .say do 
Icorly tin korl, for 40, 60, and so forth. 
The first of our (|uoUition.s .show.s the 
word in a form v(‘ry clo.sely allied l,o thi.s, 
and explaining the transition. Wilson 
gives lelugu khorjam, “a bale or h)t of 
20 pieces, commonly called a roryc.” 
[Hie Madra>i (Uoss. gives Can. korji, Tel. 
khorjam, as meaning either a measure 
of capacity, about 44 maiind.s, or a 
Madras town cloth measure of 20 
]iieces.] But, unle.ss a root can be 
traced, this may ea.sily be a corruption 
of the trade-word. Littre explains 
corye or coiirye ;is “ Paoiiet de t.oile de 
coton des Indes”; and Marcel Devic 
.says : “ U’e.st vrai.semblabhmient PArabe 
— which means a .s^iddlebag, 
a portmanteau. Both the definition 
and the etymology .seem to miss tlie 
essential meaning of corye, which is 
that of a score, and not that of a 
])a(;ket or bundle, unle.ss by accident. 

1510.—“If they be stuffs, they deal by 
curia, and in like manner if they be jewels. 
By a curia is understood twenty." — rff/- 
tfienui, 170. 

1525.—“A corjd dos (iuotonya.s grandes 
vale (250) tamgas.”— Lenibran^'a, das Cousas 
tfa India, 48. 

1554.—“The nut and mace when gathered 
wore bartered by the natives for common 
kinds of cloth, and for each korja of those 
. . . they gave a hahar of mace . . . and 
seven bahan of the nut.*'— (Jastanheda, vi. 8. 


[1605-6.—“Note the oody or COrge is a 
bondell or sot nomber of 20 pieces.”— liird- 
irood, First Letter Hook, 80.] 

1612. — “White cfillicos from twentie to 
fortie Royals the Corge (a Gorge beiiig 
twentie pieces), a great fpiantitic.”— Capt. 
Haris, in Pitrch(V<, i. 347. 

1612-13.—“They returning brought doune 
the Miistraes of everie sort, and the prices 
demanded for them ])er CoTgQ."-~Ihutntvn, 
in Purchas, i. 29H. 

1615. 

“ 6 pec. whit Imftas of 16 and 17 Ks.. .corg. 

6 {)ec. blew by rams, of 15 Ks.COrg. 

6 pec. red Zf'kis, of 12 Rs.COrg.” 

Cocks's Diary, i. 75. 

1622. - Adam llenton . . . .admits that 
he made “90 corge of Pintidoes ” in their 
h<*use at I’atiini, but not at their charge.— 
Hftinshury, iii. 42. 

1644.- “To the Friars of St. Francis for 
their regular yearly allowance, a cow every 
week, 24 candies of wheat, 15 sacks of rice 
yirasol, 2 .sacks of sugar, half a candy of 
sero (<ju. srro, ‘tallow,’ ‘grca.se,A candy 
of coco-nut oil, 6 maunds of butter, 4 
corjas of cott)!! stuffs, and 25,9*20 r^s for 
dispensary medicine.s [meziukas d>^ hottica)." 
— liorarro, MS. f. ‘217. 

c. 1670.—“The ('kites . . . which arc made 
at Labor . . . are sold by Gorges, every 
i'onjc consisting of twenty pieces. . . .”— 
Titrertner. On tkc CmnnoxiitieH of the Jhmins. 
of the Great Moyul, &c,, E.T. p. 58 ; [ed. Hall, 
li. 5). 

1747.—“ .Another Sett of Madras.^ Painters 
. . . being examined regarding what (loods 
were Remaining in their hands upon the 
Loss of Madrass, they acknowledge to have 
hud 15 Gorge of (^hints then under their 
Performance, and which they acquaint us 
is all .safe . . . but as they have lo.st all 
their Wax and Colours, they request an 
A<lvance of 300 Pagodas for the Purchiise 
of more. . . .”— Consns. Fort St. Darid, 
Aug. 13. MS. Records \n India Office. 

c. 1760.- “At Madras ... 1 gorge is‘2*2 
pieces.”— ((rose, i. 284. 

,, “No washerman to demand for 1 

corge of pieces more than 7 pun of cowries.” 

In Lony, *239. 

1784. -—In a Calcutta Ijottery-list of prizes 
we find “55 COrge of Pearls.”—In Scion- 

COrj or ‘20 pieces of 
4’unzebs . . . .50 rs .”—Huchanan Hamilton, 
Eastern India, i. 398.] 

1810.—“ I recollect about *29 years back, 
when marching from Berhamj)()re to Cawn- 
pore with a detichment of European recruits, 
.seeing .several coarges (of sheep) bought for 
their use, at 3 and 34 rupees ! at the latter 
rate 6 sheep were purchased for a rupee . . . 
hve pence each.”— Williamson, F. M. i. 293. 

1813. —“Gorge is ‘22 at .Tudda.”— 
i. 93. 
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GOKINGA, ri.l>. Korimja ; probal 
a coiTU}>tioii uf Kalimja [see KLINgJ 
[Tlie Madrds Glo^s. givey the Tcj 
fcorangi, ‘small cardamoms/] Th 
name of a seaport in (Jodiivari Dist, 
on th(‘- nortliern side of the Delta. 
[“The only ])lace ))etween C’alcutt; 
and Trincomalee where large vessel 
used to he docked.”— Morris, Godarerij 
MaiL, p. 40.] 

GORLE, s. Singh, korale, a district 

1726. - “A Coraa/ is an overseer of ; 
Corle or District. . . .”— jVaw.r. 
of yatiif Offia-ra in the. o/'(>///<>1. 

CORNAC, s. 4 Ids word is used 
hy French writers e.specially, as ai 
Indian word, and as the eijidvalent 
of Mahout (‘i-v.), or driver of the 
elepliant. Little defines : “ Now gidon 
doiLue dan.s 1es Indi's on condaHenr d’aa 
elephantf cSic., &c., adding: “Etyi 
Sanskrit karnikin, elephant.” “Dans 
les Jndes” is happily vague, and tlie 
etymology worthless. Ijliiteau gives 
Gomd.ca, hut no etymology. In 
Sin^hale.se 7w7rtn/;u -‘ Elephant Stml. 
(It IS notin the Singhalese Diet., hut it 
is in the otlicial Clussary of Ternis, &c.), 
and our friend Dr. Ilo.st suggi^sts 
Kdrawa-ndijaka, ‘(hief of the Kdr- 
awa ’ as a ])rol)ahle origin. This is 
conliriiied hy the form Couruakea. in 
Valentijn, and hy another title which 
he gives as used for the head of the 
Elephant Stable at Matiira, viz. Gagi- 
naicke (Names, &c., ]). 11), i.e. Gaji- 
ndyaka, from Gaja, ‘ an elejihant.’ [The 
N.E.L). remarks that some authorities 
give for the first jiart of the word Skt. 
mri, ‘elephant.’] 

1672.—“ There i.s a certain season of the 
year when the old elephant discharges an 
oil at the two sides of the head, and at that 
season they become like mad creatnre.s, and 
often break the nock of their camac or 
driver.”— Batdams, Germ. ed. 422. (See 
MUST.) 

1685. — “0 comaca q estava de baixo 
dello tinha hum la (,’0 ([ue metia em hfta da.s 
maos ao bravo.”—f. 497>. 

1712.—“The aforesaid author (P. Fr. 
Gaspar de S. Bernardino in hi.s Itinerary), 
relates that in the siiid city (Goa), he saw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador¬ 
ing the most Holy Sacrament at the Sh 
Gate on the Octave of Easter, on which 
day in India they make the procession of 
Corpiu Domini, because of the calm 
weather. I doubt not that the Comacas of 
these animals had taught them to perform 
these acts of apparent adoration. But- at 


the same time there appears to be Religion 
and Piety innate in the Elephant.”*—In 
Blnteau, s.v. Eiephiuite. 

1726. —“After that (at Mongeer) one 
goes over a great walled area, and again 
through a gate, which is adorned on either 
side with a great stone elejhant with a 
Caxnak on it.”— Valemtifn, v. 167. 

,, “ Cournakeas, who sUible the new^ 

caught elcpluints, and tend them.”— Vaten-^ 
tijn, JSame^iy &c., 5 (in vol. v.). 

1727. —“As lie was one Morning going to 
the River to be wa.shed, with his Camack 
or Rider on his Back, he chanced to put 
his Trunk in at the Taylor’s Window.”— 

A. llainiltoH, n. 110; [ed. 1744, ii. 109]. 

This is the only instance of English use 
that we know (except Mr. Carl Bock’s ; and 
he is md an Englishman, though his book is 
in English). It is the famous story of the 
Elc{)hant’s revenge on the Tailor. 

[1881. “With the same judgment an 
elephant will task his strength, without 
human direction. ‘ I have seen,’ says 
M. D’Ob.sonville, ‘two occupied in boating 
down a wall which their comacs (keepers) 
had desired them to do. . . — Library (f 

Entertaining Knon-tedge, (ftadrupeds, ii. 157.] 

1884.— “The camac, or driver, was quite 
unable to control the beast, which roared 
and trumpeted with indignation.”— C. Bock, 
Tempos and E/ep/iants, p. 22. 

GOROMANDEL, ii.p. A name 
which has been huig applied by Euro¬ 
peans to the Nortliern Tamil Country, 
»r (more coiiijirehensively) tothe eastern 
oast of the Peninsula of India from 
Pt. Calimere northward to the mouth 
'.)f the Kistna, .sometimes to Orissa. 
_t corresponds jiretty nearly to the 
Maabar ot .Mai’ci) Polo and the Ma- 
hommedan writers of his age, thougli 
hat is defined more accurately as from 
0. Comorin to Nellore. 

Mucli tliat is fanciful has been 
written on the origin of this name. 
\)d makes it Kuru-mandala,, the 
iealm of tlie Kurus (Trans. R. .<4s. 
Soc. iii. 157). Bji. Caldwell, in the 
rst edition of his Dravidian Grammar, 
suggested that European traders might 
have taken this familiar name from 
Iiat of Karumarial (‘ black sand ’), the 
lame of a small village on the coast 
lorth of Madras, which is habitually 
ironouneed and written Coromandel hy 
teuropean residents at Madras. [The 
lame suggestion was made earlier (see* 
Villcs, Hist. Sketches, ed, 1869, i. 5, 

“ThiH elephant is a very pious animar'—a 
rernian friend once observed in India, misled by 
lie double sense of his vernacular fromm (‘ harm- 
^8S, tame' as well as ‘ pious or innocent ’). 
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note)]. The learned author, in his 
second edition, has given up this sug¬ 
gestion, and has accepted that to whic/i 
we adliere. But Mr. C. P. Brown, the 
eminent Telugu scholar, in repeating 
the former suggestion, ventures p(xsi- 
tively to assert: “ The earliest Portu¬ 
guese sailors pronounced this Coro¬ 
mandel, and called the whole coast by 
this name, which was unknown to the 
Hindus”;* a ]>assage containing in 
three lines several errors. Agjxin, a 
writer in the hid. A7Ltiquary (i. 380) 
sj)eaks of this supposed origin of the 
name as “pretty generally accepted,” 
and proceeds to give an imaginative 
explanation of how it was propagated. 
These etymologies are founded on a 
corrupted form of the name, and the 
same remark would a])ply to Khara- 
'niandalaw., the ‘hot country,’ which 
Bp. (’aldwell mentions as one of the 
names given, in Telugu, to the eastern 
coast. Padre Paolino gives the name 
more accurately as ihola {i.e. CJiola) 
mamhdam, but his explanation of it 
as meaning the Country of Owlam (or 
"uwarl—Sorghum vulgare, Pers.) is 
erroneous. An absurd etymolog}^ is 
given by Teixeira {Relaciou de Harmuz, 
28; 1610). He writes; Ghoromddel 
or Ohoro Badel, i.e. Rice Port, because 
of the gre^it export of rice from thence.” 
He a})parently comjiounds H. chaul, 
chdwal, ‘cooked rice’(!) and bandel, 
i.e. bandar (q.v.) ‘harbour.’ This is 
a very good type of the way etymologies 
are made by some people, and tlien 
con 1 i dently repeated. 

The name is in fact Ohdramandala, 
the Realm of Ch/ira; this being the 
Tamil foini of the very ancient title 
of the Tamil Kings who reigned at 
Tanjore. This correct explanation of 
the name was alr(*ady given by 
J^’Anville (.see Eclaircisnemen^, p. 117), 
and by W. Hamilton in 1820 (li. 405), 
l)y Ritter, quoting him in 1836 
(Erdkunde, vi. 296) ; by the late M. 
Reinaud in 1845 {Relation, &c., i. 
Ixxxvi.); and by Sir Walter Elliot 
in 1869 {J. Ethnol. Soc. N.S. i. 117). 
And the name occurs in the forms 
Cbolamandalam or Solamandalam 
on the great Temple inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century), and in an in¬ 
scription of A.D. 1101 at a temple dedi- 

* J.R.A.S., N.S. V. 148. He had said the same 
in earlier writings, and wasapiiarently the original 
author of this suggestion. [But see above.] 

R 


edited to Varahasvami near the Seven 
Pagodas. We have other fpiite analo¬ 
gous names in early in.scnptions, e.g. 
Ilamandalam (Ceylon), Cherarmyidalam, 
Tondaimamialam, &c. 

Cbola, as the name of a Tamil 
people and of their royal dynasty 
appears as Ohodn in one of Asokals 
iiLScriptions, and in the Telugu in.st;rip- 
lions of the Chalukya dynasty. Nor 
can we. doubt that the same name is 
represented by tC>pa of Ptolemy who 
reigned at ’Ap/caroO (Arcot), 
who reigned at “Opdovpa (Wariur), 
and the Swpat vop-dSes who dwelt inland 
from the site of Madras.* 

The word Soli, as applied to the 
Tanjore country, occurs in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 20), .showing that tJlwla in 
.some form was used in his day. 
Indeed Soli is used in Ceylon.t And 
although the Choromandel of Baldaeus 
and other Dutch writers i.s, as pro¬ 
nounced in their language, ambiguous 
or erroneous, Valentijn (1726) calls the 
country Sjola, and defines it as extend¬ 
ing from NegapaUiin to Orissa, saying 
that it derived its name from a certain 
kingdom, and adding that rrunidalam 
is ‘ kingdom.’ t So that th is re.spectable 
writer had already distinctly indicated 
the true etymology of Coromaytdel. 

Some old documents in Valentijn 
.speak of the ‘old city of Coromandel.’ 
It is not ab.solutely clear what place 
was .so called (j)robably by the Arabs 
in their fashion of calling a chief town 
by the name of the country), but the 
indications point almost certainly to 
Negapataiu.§ 

The oldest European numtion of the 
name is, we believe, in the Roteiro de 
Vasco da. Gama, where it apjiears as 
Chomandarla. The sliort Italian 
narrative of Hieronymo da Sto. 
Stefano is, however, perhaps earlier 
.st.ill, and he curiously enough gives 
the name in exactly the modern form 
“Coromandel,” though perhaj)s his G 

See Bp. Caltiweir.s Comp. Gram., 18, 95, &c. 

t See Tennent, i. 895. 

J “This coKst beiirs commonly the corrupted 
name of CAoroHiaiidrZ, and is now c.alled only thus ; 
but the right name is S/ola-mandalam, after Sjola, 
a certain kingdom of that natni', and viaiidcdam, 

‘ a kingilom,' one that used in the old times to be 
an independent and mighty empire.”— Val. v. 2, 

§ e.g. 1(575.—“Hence the country . . . lia.s be¬ 
come very rich, wherefore the Portuguese were 
induced to build a town on the site of the old 
Gentoo {Jtntiefzt) city Chiormandelan.” —Rejiort 
on the Dutch Conquests in (Ceylon and 8. India, 
by Rykloof Van Goens in Valentijn, v. (Ceylon) 234. 
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had originally a cedilla (RamvMOy i. f. 
345i;.). These insUxnces suffice to show 
that the name was not given by the 
Portuguese. Da Gama and his com- 
anions knew tlie east coast only by 
earsay, and no doubt derived their 
information chiefly from Mahommedan 
traders, through their “ Moorish ” 
interpreter. That the name was in 
familiar Mahoniinedan use at a later 
date may be seen from Rowlandson’s 
Translation of tlie I'olifat-ul-Mnjahidin, 
where we find it stated that the Franks 
had built fortresvses “at Meelapoor (Le. 
Mailapur or San d'onie) and Kaga- 
patam, and other ports of Solmundul,” 
.showing that the name was used by 
them just as we use it (p. 153). Again 
. 154) this writer .says that the 
ahommedan.s of Malal»ar were cut 
off from extra-Indian trade, and 
limited “to the ports of Guzerat, the 
Concan, Sobnondal^ and the countries 
about Kaeel.” At page IdO of tlie 
same work we have mention of “Coio- 
mandel and other ])art.s,” Imt we do 
not know how this is written in the 
original Arabic. Varthema (1510) has 
Oionuandel, i.e. Ghornumdely but 
which Eden in his translation (1577, 
vhich probably affords tlie earliest 
English occurrence of the name) de¬ 
forms into Cyromandel (f. 3965). 
[Albiupierque in his Cartas (.see ]). 135 
for a letter of 1513) has Choromandell 
passim.] Barbosa has in the Portu¬ 
guese edition of the Lisbon Academy, 
Chaxamandel ; in the S])an. MS. 
translated liy Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Cholmendel and Cholmender. D’Albo- 
querque’s Commentaries (1557), Mendez 
Pinto (c. 1550) and Barros (1553) have 
Ohoromandel, and Garcia De Orta 
(1563) Oharamandel. The ambiguity 
of the ch, soft in Portugue.se and 
Spanish, but hard in Italian, seems 
to have led early to the corrupt form 
Ccyromandel., which we. find in Parkes’s 
Mendoza (1589), and Coromandyll, 
among other spellings, in the English 
version of Oastanheda (1582). Ce.sare 
Federici has in the Italian (1587) 
Ohiaramandel (probably jironounced 
soft in the Venetian manner), and the 
translation of 1599 has Ooromandel. 
This form thenceforward generally ]>re- 
vails in English books, but not without 
exceptions. A Madras document of 
1672 in Wheeler has Connandell, and 
so have the early Bengal records m 
the India Office; Dainpier (1689) has 


Ooromondel (i. 609); Lockyer (1711) 
lias “ the Coast of Comiaiidel ”; A. 
Hamilton (1727) Chormondel (i. 349) ; 
ed. 1744, i. 351 ; and a paper of about 
1769, published by Dairyiii])le, has 
“Choromandel Coast” {Orient. Repert. 
i. 120-121). The poet Tliomson has 
Cormandel: 

“ all that from the tmct 
Of w<x)dy mountains stretch’d through gor¬ 
geous Ind 

Fallon Cormandefs Coast or Malabar.” 

Suvwier. 

The Portuguese ajipear to have 
adhered in the main to the corrector 
form Choromandel : e.g. Archivio Port. 
Oriental^ fasc.. 3, p. 480, and passim. 
A Prot(‘st.aut Missionary (’atechism, 
])rinted at Trampiebar in 1713 for the 
use of Portuguese si'hools in India has : 
“na co.sta dos Malabaros ipie se chama 
Cormandel.” Bernier has “la cote de 
Koromandel” (Amst. ed. ii. 322). W. 
Hamilton says it is written Chora- 
mandel in the Madras Records until 
1779, which is subsbiutially correct. 
In the MS. “List of Persons in the 
Service of tlie Rt. Honhle. E. 1. 
(’ompaiiy in Fort St. George and other 
places on the Coast of Choromandell,” 
pre.served in the Indian Office, that 
.spelling continues down to 1778. In 
tliat year it i.s cbang(*d to Coromandel. 
In the French translation of Ibn 
Batiita(iv. 142) we find but 

this is only the perverse and mi.slead- 
iim maiinei* of brencbmen, who make 
Jiiiius Caesar cro.ss from “France” to 
“ England.” The word is Ma'har in 
Ihe original. [Albocpierqne {Comm. 
Hak, Soc. i. 41) .s])eaks of a violent 
.sifuall under the name of vara de Coro- 
numd^L] 

CORPORAL FORBES, .s. A 

soldier’s grimly je.sting name for 
Cholera Morb as. 

1829.—“We are all pretty well, only the 
regiment is .sickly, and a groat quantity are 
in hospital with the Corporal Forbes, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
die, or say who comes there.”—In iifupp's 
Memoirs, ii. 218. 

CORRAL, s. An enclo.sure as u.sed 
ill Ceylon for the capture of wild 
elephants, corresponding to the Keddah 
of Bengal. Tlie word is Sp. corral, ‘a 
court,’ &c., Port, curral. ‘a cattle-pen, 
a paddock.’ The Americans have tlie 
.same word, direct from the Spanish, 
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in common use for a cattle-pen; and 
they have formed a verb ‘ to corral^* i.e. 
to enclose in a pen, to pen. The word 
Jcraal applied to native camps and 
villages at the Cape of Good Hojie 
mipears to be the same word intro- 
diiced there by the Dutch. The word 
corral is exjilained by Bluteaii : “A 
receptacle for any kind of cattle, with 
railings round it and no roof, in 
which respect it differs from Corte^ 
which is a l)uilding with a roof.” 
Also he states that the word is used 
especially in chiircli(‘s for septum 
nobiliurn^ feminarum^ a p(ui for ladies. 

c. 1270. When morniuj^ cuTiie, and I rose 
and had heard mass, T proclaimed a council 
to he held in the oj>en space (corral) between 
rny house and that of MonUinigon.”— 
Chron. of Jamf‘S itf A nujon^ tr. by Foster^ 
i. Of). 

1404.' “ And this nios(]ue and these 
chapels were very rich, and very tinely 
wrought with gold and a'/ure, and enainollcd 
tiles ; and within there was a great 

corral, with trees and tanks of water.”- 
C/<(i'tjo, cv. Comp. Mat kfunK, 12.1. 

1072. “ About Mature they catch the 

Elephants with Coraals ” {(Jora/m^ but 
sing. Cormii). — Ooflon, 168. 

1860. — In Emerson Tennent’s 
Bk. VIII. ch. iv. the corral is fully de¬ 
scribed. 

1880. — “A few hundred }K)unds expended 
in houses, and the erection of coralls in the 
neighbourhood of a permanent stream will 
form a basis of opemtions.” (In Colorado.) 
— Fortriighthf Rev., dan., 125. 

COEUNDUM, s. This is dcscri)»ed 
by Dana under the species Sapphire, 
as including tlie grey and darker 
coloured opatjue crysUillLsed sjiecimeiis. 
The word ajijiears to be Indian. 
Shake..s[)ear gives Hind, kuramj., Dakh. 
kurund. Littre attributes the origin 
to Skt. kuruiiiudu, which Williams 
gives as the name of seveial plants, 
hilt also as ‘a ruby.’ In Teliigu we 
have kurumndam, and in Tamil kurun- 
dam for the substance in present 
question ; the last is ])robably the 
direct origin of the term. 

c. 1666.—“ Get emeri blaiic se trouve par 
pierres dans un lieu jiarticulier du lloiauine, 
et s’apelle Corind en langue Telengui.”— 
Thevenot, v. 297. 

COSMIN, n.p. This name is given 
by many travellers in the 16th and 
17th centuries to a port oii the Avestern 
side of the Irawadi Delta, which must 
have been near Bassein, if not identical 


with it. Till quite recently this was 
all that could be said on the subject, 
hut Prof. Forchhamnier of Rangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor¬ 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
borne by Basse in, viz. Kusirna or Kusu- 
rmimgara^ a city founded about the 
beginning of the 5th century. Kusirna- 
mmjd/ila was the wi^.sterii jirovince 
of the Delta Kingdom which we know 
as Pegu. Tlie BuiMiiese corrupted the 
name of Kusuma into Kusimin and 
Kotheui., and Aloni})ia after his con- 
(jiiest of Pegu in the middle of the 18tJi 
ctuitury, changed it to Kathein. So 
the facts are stated substantially by 
Korclibammer (see Notes on, Earbj Hist, 
and Ge.og. of Br. Burma., No. 2, ]). 12) ; 
though familiar and coustont use of 
tlie word Bersdint, which ajvpcars to 
be a form of Bassein, in tin* English 
writings of 1750-60, juiblislied by 
Dairy mple {Or. Repertory., passim)., 
seems hardly consistent with tliis 
statement of the origin of Basse in. 
[Col. Tem])le {T7ul. JaC x.\ii. 19 seqq.y 
J. R. A. S. 1893, p. 885) disputes the 
above e.X})lanatinn. Ac(H>rding to liini 
the account of tlie cliange of name by 
Aloin])ra is false history ; the change 
from initial p to k is not isolated, and 
the word Bcussein itself does not date 
beyond 1780.] 

The last ])ul)lication in which Cosmin 
appears is the.Draught of the River 
Irrawaddy or Irahatt y,” made in 1796, 
by Ensign T. Wood of the Bengal 
Engineers, whicli accompanies Symes’s 
Account (London, 1800). Tliis shows 
both Cosmw., and Persaim or Bassei?t, 
some 30 or 40 miles apart. But the 
former Avas jirohahly taken from an 
older chart, and from no actual 
knowdedge. 

c. 1165.—“Two ships arrived at the har- 
iMjur Kusuma in Ararnaua, and took in 
battle and laid waste country from the j>ort 
Sapattota, over which Kurttipurapam was 
governor.”— J.A.B. Bengal, vol. xli. pt. i. 
p. 198. 

1516.—“Anrique Leme set siiil right well 
equipped, with 60 Portuguese. And pur¬ 
suing his voyage he captured a junk 
belonging to Pegu merchants, which he 
carne<i off towards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of rice to Malaca, and 
.so make a great profit. But on reaching 
the coast he could not make the port of 
Martaban, and had to make the mouth of 
the River of Pegu. . . . Twenty leagues 
from the bar there is another city called 
Coamim, in which merchants buy and sell 
and do business. . , —Correa, ii. 474. 
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1545.—. . .and 17 persons only out of 
83 who were on board, being saved in the 
boat, made their way for 6 days along the 
coast; intending to put into the river of 
Cosmim, in the kingdom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India {i.e. Goa) in the king’s 
lacker shij>. . . M. Pinto, ch. cxlvii. 

1554.— “Cosmyin . . . the currency is the 
siirae in this port that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a seaport by which one goes to 
Foguu.”— A. Nunez, 38. 

1566.—“In a few days they put into 
COBmi, a port of Pegu, where presently 
they gave out the news, and then all the 
'ralaiK)ins came in haste, and the people 
who were dwelling there.”— Couio, Dec. viii. 
cap. 13. 

c. 1570.—“They go it vp the riuor in 
foure daics . . . with the flood, to a City 
called Cosmin .’ . . whither the (Customer 
of Pegu comes to take the note or markes 
of euery man. . . . Nowe from Cosmin to 
the citie Pegu ... it is all plaine and a 
g(K)dly Country, and in 8 dayes you may 
make your voyiige .”—Camr Frederike, in 

Uaki. ii. 366-7. 

1585.—“So the 6th October we came to 
Cosmi, the territory of which, from side to 
side is full of woods, frequented by parrots, 
tigers, boars, apes, and other like crea- 
ture.s.”— <J. lialhi, f. 94. 

1587.— “ We entered the barreof Negrais, 
which is a braue barre, and hath 4 fadome.s 
water where it hath least. Three dayes 
after we came to Cosmin, which is a very 
})rotie towne, and standeth very plea.santly, 
very well furnished with all things . . . 
the houses are all high built, .set vpon great 
high postes . . . for feare of the Tygers, 
which be very many.”—/^. Fitch, in ffaM. 
ii. 390. 

1613. —“The Portugue.se proceeded with¬ 
out putting down their arms to attack the 
Banha Dela’s (po.sition), and de.stroyed it 
entirely, burning his factory and compel¬ 
ling him to flee to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now remained irj the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Banho of Cosmim 
(a place adjoining Negrais) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Arracan.”— Bocarro, 
132. 


COSPETIB, n.p. This is a name 
which used greatly to perplex us on 
the 16th ana 17tn century maps of 
India, e.g. in Blaeu’s Atlas (c. 1650), 
appearing generally to the west of the 
Ganges Delta. Considering how the 
geographical names of different ages 
and different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tried to trace it to the Ka(nr6.Tvpos of 
Herodotus, which was certainly going 
far afield ! The difficulty was solvea 
hy the sagacity of the deeply-lamented 
Prof. Blochmann, who has pointed out 


(J. As. Soc. Beng,^ xlii. pt. i. 224) that 
Cospetir represents the Bengali geni¬ 
tive of Gajpati, ‘ Lord of Elephants,’ 
the traditional title of the Kings of 
Oris.sa. The title Gajpati was that one 
of the Four Great Kings who, accord¬ 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when there 
wa.s no Chakravariti, or Universal Mo¬ 
narch (.see CHUCKERBUTTY). Gajapati 
rule.s the South ; Ahapati (Lord of 
Honses) the North ; Chhatrapati (Lord 
of the Umbrella) the We.st; Naravati 
(Lord of Men) the Ea.st. In later aay.s 
these titles were variously appropriated 
(see Lassen, ii. 27 seq.). And Akbar, 
as will be .seen below, adopted these 
name.s, with others of his own devis¬ 
ing, for the suits of his pack of cards. 
There is a Raja Gajpati, a chief Za- 
mindar of the country north of Patna, 
who is often mentioned in the wars of 
Akbar (.see Elliot, v. 399 and passim, 
vi. 55, &c.) who is of course not to be 
confounded with the Orissa Prince. 

c. 700 (?).—“In timo.s when there was no 
Chabravartti King . . . Chen-jm {Bamlta- 
dei/Hi) was divided among four lords. The 
.southern wa.s the Lord of Elephants (Gaja¬ 
pati), &c. . , -Introd. to Si-gu-ki (in 
Felerins Bouddh.), ii. Ixxv. 

1553.—“On the other or we.stern side, 
over against the Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis {os Bengatos) hold the Kingdom of 
Cospetir, who.se plains at the time of the 
risings of tbe Ganges are fl(K)ded after the 
fa.shion of tho.se of the River Nile.”— BaiTOS, 
Dec. TV. ix. cap. I. 

This and the next })a.ssage compared show 
that Barros was not aware that Cospetir and 
Uajpati w'ere the same. 

,, “Of thi.s realm of Bengala, and of 
other four realms its neighbours, the Gen- 
toos and Moors of those parts say that God 
has given to each its peculiar gift: U; Ben- 
gala infantry numberle.s.s ; to the Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; to that of Bisnaga men 
mo.st .skilful in the u.se of .sword and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of Dely multitudes of cities 
and towns ; and to Cou a vast number of 
horses. And so naming them in this order 
they give them these other names, viz. : 
Espaty, Gaspaty, Noropaty, Buapaty, and 
Coapaty.”— Barros, ibid. [These titles ap¬ 
pear to be Asrapati, “Lord of Horses’^; 
Gajapati; Narapati, “ Lord of Men ” ; 
BhUpati, “Lord of Earth”; Gopati, “Lord 
of Cattle.”] 

c. 1590.—“ His Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with the following suits of cards. 1st. Ash- 
imjMiti, the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a King on horseback, resembling 
the King of Dihli. . . . 2nd. Gajpati, the 
King whose power lies in the number of his 
elephants, as the niler of Orisah. . . . 3rd. 
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Narpati, a King whose jK>wer lies in his in¬ 
fantry, as is the case with the rulers of 
Bij^pdr,” &c.— Aln^ i. 306. 

c. 1590.—“Orissa contains one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts, subject to the 
command of Guieputty.”— Ayftm{hy OUtd- 
n in), ed. 1800, ii. 11 ; [od. Jarretty ii. 126]. 

1753.—“ Herodote fait aussi mention 
d’uno ville de Cmyatyrus situ^e vers le 
haut du fleuvo Indus, ce que Mercator a 
cm corrosj)ondre k une denomination qui 
existe dans la Geographic moderne, sans 
alteration marquee, savoir Cospetir. La 
notion qu’on a do Cospetlr se tire de 
rhistorien Portugais Jean de Barros . . . 
la situation n’est plus cellc qui convient k 
Caspatyrus." — D'AnriUey 4 setj. 

COSS, s. Tim most usual popular 
mwxsure of distance in India, Imt like 
the mile in Euroj)e, and indeed like 
the mile within the British Islands u]> 
t-o a recent date, varying much in 
different localities. 

The Skt-. word is krokiy which also 
is a me^osure of distance, hut originally 
signified ‘a call,’ hence* the distance at 
wliich a man’s call can he heard.* 

In the Pali vocahiilary called Abhid- 
hdnappadiplkdy which is of the 12th 
century, the word ajijiears in the form 
ko8$; and nearly this, kos, is the ordi¬ 
nary Hindi. Kuroh is a Persian form 
of the word, which is often found in 
Mahommedan authors and in early 
travellers. These latter (English) 
often write course. It is a nolahle 
circumstance that, according to Wran- 
ell, the Yakuts of N. Siberia reckon 
istance hy kiosses (a word which, 
considering the Russian way of writ¬ 
ing Turki^i and Persian words, must 
he identical with km). With them 
this measure is “indiaited hy the time 
necessary to cook a piece of meat.” 
Kioss is = to about 5 versts, or 1| miles, 
in hilly or marshy country, hut on 
j)lain OTOund to 7 versts, or 2| miles.t 
The Yakuts are a Turk people, and 
their language is a Turki dialect. The 
suggestion arises whether the form 
Jeos may not have come with the Mon- 

* “It is characteristic of this region (central 
forests of Ceylon) that in traversing the forest 
they calculate their inarch, not hy the eye, or by 
mejisnres of distance, but by sounds. Thus a 
‘ dog’ft cry ’ indicates a quarter of a mile ; a ‘ cock’s 
crow,' Bometlung more; and a ‘hoo' implies the 
space over whicii a man can be heard when shout¬ 
ing that particular monosyllable at the pitch of 
his voice.*'—7V)u)en<’K Ceylon, ii. In 8. Canara 
also to this day such expressions as “a, horn’s 
blow," “a man s call," are used in the estimation 
of distances. [See under GOW.] 
t Le Nord de la Sibirie, i. 82. 


gols into India, and modified the 
j)reviou8 krom? But this is met by 
the existence of the word kos in Pali, 
as mentioned above. 

In ancient Indian measurement, or 
estimation, 4 krosas went to the yojana. 
Sir H. M. Elliot deduced from dis¬ 
tances in the route of the Chinese 
piilgrim Fa-hian that the yojana of his 
age was as nearly as possible 7 miles. 
Cunningham makes it 7^ or 8, Fergus- 
son 6 ; but taking Elliot’s estimate as 
a mean, the ancient kos would be 1| 
miles. 

The kos fis laid down in the Ain fed. 
Jarrett, iii. 414j was of hOGO yaz [see 
GUDOE]. The official decision of the 
British (Government has assigned the 
len^h of Ak bar’s Ildhi gaz as 33 inches, 
ana this would make Akliar’s kos — 
2 m. 4 f. 1831 yards. Actual measure¬ 
ment of road disbinces between 5 pair 
of Akhar’s kos~mindrs,* near Delhi, gave 
a mean of 2 ni. 4 f. 158 yards. 

In the greater part of the Bengal 
Presidency the estimated kos is about 
2 miles, but/ it is much less as you 
ajiproach the N.W. In the up])er part 
of the Dual), it is, with fair accuracy, 1^ 
miles. In Bundelkhand again it is 
nearly 3 m. (Carnegy), or, according 
to Beames, even 4 m. [In Madras it 
is 2^ in., and in Mysore the SuUdni 
kos is about 4 m.] Keferenco may be 
made on this subject to Mr. Thomas’s 
ed. of Primtp^s Essays, ii. 129 ; and to 
Mr. Beaines’s ed. of Elliot’s Glossary 
The lioces of the N.-W. Provinces," 

ii. 194). The latter editor remarks 
that in several jiarts of the country 
there are two kinds (if kos, a pakkd and 
a kachchd kos, a doubh*. system which 
jiervades all the weights and measures 
of India ; and which has prevailed also 
in many other parts of the world [see 
PUCKA]. 

c. 500.—“ A garydtlh (or lea[?ue—see GOW) 
Is tw’o krosas.” — Amarakosha, ii. 2, 18. 

c. 6(X).—“The descendant of Kiikulstha 
{Le. ItuTiia) having gone half a kro6a. . . — 

Jiaghu mmsd, xiii. 79. 

c. 1340.—“As for the mile it is called 
among the Indians al-KurtUi.” —Ihn Batuta, 

iii. 95. 

,, “ The Sultan gave orders to assign 

me a certain number of villages. . , . 


* “. . . that Koyal Alley of Trees planted by 
the commaiut of Jehnn-Ghnre, and continued by 
the same order for 150 leagues, with little Pyramids 
or Turrets erected every half league."—Hemier, 
E.T. 91; [ed. Constable, 284]. 
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They were at a distance of It) KurfUlB from 
Dihfi ,”—Ihn Batuta^ 388. 

c. 1470.—“Tlie Sultan sent ten viziers to 
encounter him at a di.stance of ten Kors (a 
Jcor is equal to 10 versts). . . — AtJi. Nt- 

Htin, 26, in India in tke X Vth (Jnit. 

,, “Trom (’hivil to Jooneer it i.s 
20 Kors; from Jooneer to Bed or 40 ; from 
Heder to Kulongher, 9 Kors; from Bedcr 
to Koluberg, 9.”— Jhid, p. 12. 

1528.—“J directed ChikmAk Beg, by a 
writing under the royal hand and seal, to 
measure the distance from Agra to Kllbul ; 
that at every nine kos he should raise a 
minAr or turret, twelve <j<‘z in height, on 
the top of which ho was to construct a 
j)avilion. . . — Btihe-r, 393. 

1537.—“. . . that the King of Portugal 
should hold for himself and all liis de¬ 
scendants, from this day forth for aye, 
the Port of the (Uty^ of Mangualor (in Ou- 
zerat) with all its privileges, revenues, and 
jurisdiction, with 2^ coucees round about. 

. . — I'reaiii in S. Bote!ho, Tomho, 225. 

c. 1550. — “ Being all unmannod V)y their 
love of Kaghoba, they had gone but two 
Kos by the close of day, then scamdng land 
and water they halted.”- Rduuiitana of 
Tuhl Dd.s, by (innest-, 1878, p. 119. 

[1604.—“At the rate of four co.w (Coces) 
the letigue by the calculation of the Moors.” 
— Couto, Dec. XII., Bk. 1. cap. 4.] 

1616.—“3’hc throe and twentieth ar¬ 
rived at Adsineero, 219 Courses from Brara- 
poore, 418 Engli.sh miles, the Courses being 
longer than towards the Sea.” -.SVr 'J\ Hot, 
in Purchm, i. 541 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

“ “The length of these forenamed 
I’rovincos is North-West to South-East, at 
the least 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
being two English miles.”—7 Vt7v/, in Pmeha^, 

11, 1468. 

1623.—“The distance by road to the said 
city they called .seven cos, or corfl, which is 
all one; and every tuts or coni is half a 
f^rsetiy or league of Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little less than two Italian 
•English] miles.”— P. dcUa Valle, ii. 504; 
Hak. Soc.i. 23]. 

1648.—“. . . which two Coss are equiva¬ 
lent to a Dutch mile .”—Voti Ttrluf, Hen. 
Benckrijv. 2. 

1666.—P. . . une cOBSe qui e.st la mo- 
sure des Indes pour I’espace des lieux, est 
environ d’une derai-lieuo.” —v. 

12. 

COSSACK, H. Jt, ks moat probable 
that tlii.s Ru.s.siaii term for the mili¬ 
tary tribes of varioirs de.seent on what 
wa.s the S. frontier of tlie Emj)ire ha.s 
come originally from kazzdk, a word 
of obscure origin, but which from its 
adoption in Central Asia we may ven¬ 
ture to c^ll Turki. [Schuyler^ turkis- 
tan, i. 8.1 It appears in Pa vet de 
Oourteilie’s Dirt. Turk-Orimtal as | 


vtigtihoiid; aventurier . . onagrequ^ 
aes co7)ipamon8 chassent loin d^eux.*^ 
But in India it became common in the 
sense of ‘a predatory horseman’ and 
freebooter. 

1366.—“On receipt of thi.s bad news I 
was much dispirited, and formed to myself 
three plans ; 1st. That T should turn Cos¬ 
sack, and never }>ass 24 hours in one place, 
and plunder all that came to hand.”— Mnn. 
of Tim dr, tr. by Stnnirf, p. 111. 

[1609.—In a Letter from the CJompany to* 
the factors at Bantam mention is made of 
one “ Sophony Cosuke, ” or as ho is also 
styled in the (knirt Minutes “ the Kiisso.”— 
Birdicood, FI rut Letter Book, 288.] 

1618.— “Cossacks {Cosacchi) . . . you 
.should know, is not the name of a nation, 
but of a collection of people of varioms 
countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who w'ithout wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge obedience 
to no prince ; hut dwelling far from cities in 
fastnesses among the woods or mountains, 
or rivers . . . live by the booty of their 
sword.s- . . . em]>loy themselves in perpetual 
inroads and ciniisings by land and sea to the 
detriment of their nearest enemies, i.e. of 
the Turks and (.)ther Mahometans. ... As 1 
have heani from thtun, they promise them- 
.selves one the caj)ture of Constantinople, 
.saying that Kate has reserved for them the 
liberation of that country, arul that they 
have clear ])rophecies to that effect.”— 1\ 
della Valle, i. 614 

c. 1752. “His kuzzaks . . . w'cre like- 
W'isc aj>jM)inted to surround and plunder the 
earn}> of the French. . . of Bydur 

Noil', tr. by MUe.i, j). 36. 

1813. “By the bye, how do (larkc’s 
friends the Cossacks, who seem to bo a 
band of Circassians and other Sarmatians, 
come to be called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great 'l\H)rkee tribe on the 
banks of the Jaxartes ? Kuzzauk is used 
about Delhi for a highwayman. Can it be 
(as 1 have hoard) an Arabic Mohatiyh 
(exaggeration) from hizh (})Iunder) aj)plied 
to all predatory trihoa V'—Klphinxtone, in 
Life, i. 264. 

1819.—“Some dashing leader may . . . 
gather a predatory band round his standard, 
which, composed as it would be of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded by a profes¬ 
sional Kuzzauk, might still give us on infi¬ 
nite deal of trouble.”- -/6/ri. if. 68. 

c. 1823.—“The term COBSack is u.sod be¬ 
cause it is the one by which the Mahrattas 
describe their owm .s}>ecie.s of warfare. In 
their language the word CoasfiJkee (borrowed 
like many more of their terms from the Mo¬ 
ghuls) means predatory.” — Malrohn., Central 
India, 3d od. i. 69. 

COSSID, s. A courier or running 
messenger ; Arab, kd^id. 

1682.—“I received letters by a CoSBid 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Catchjwole, 
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dated ye 18th instant from Mvxoodavad^ 
Bulchund*^ residence.”— Hedget^ Dec. 

20th ; [Hak. Soc. i. 58]. 

[1687.—“Havei^ detained the Cosietts 
4 or 5 Daies.ii. Ixix.] 

1690.—“Therefore December the 2d. in 
the evening, word was brought by the 
Broker to our President, of a CoBset'B Ar¬ 
rival with Letters from Court to the Vdci- 
navishy injoyning our immediate Release.” 
—Ovingtoiiy 416. 

1748.—“The Tappiea [(^k runners] on 
the road to (lanjam being grown so ex¬ 
ceedingly indolent that he has called them 
in, being convinced that our packets may 
l>e forwarded much faster r>y CB4MidB 
[mounted jKxstrnen *].”—In Long^ p. 3. 

c. 1759.—“For the performance of this 
arduous . . . duty, which required so much 
care and caution, intelligencers of talent, 
and Kaaids' or mosaengors, who from head 
to f(X»t were eyes and ears . , . were sta¬ 
tioned in every quarter of the country.”— 
H. ofByd^ir Naiky 126. 

1803.—“I wish that you would open a 
communication by means of oOBBidB with 
the officer commanding a detachment of 
British troops in the fort of Songhur.”— 
Wdlingtoiiy li. 159. 

COSSIMBAZAE, n.p. Properly 
KdMmbdzdr. A town no longer existing, 
which clo.sely adjoined tne city of 
Murshidahad, hut })receded the latter. 
It wa.s the site of one of the most im¬ 
portant fact/ories of the East India 
Company in their mercantile days, and 
was indeed a chief centre of all foreign 1 
trade in Bengal during the 17th cen¬ 
tury. [“ In 1658 the Company e-stab- 
lished a factory at Cossimhazaar, 
^Castle Bazaax.’”— {Birdwood Rep. on 
Old Rec. 219.)] Fryer (1673) calls it 
Castle Buzzar (p.- 38). 

1665.— “That evening I arrived at Casen- 
Basar, where I was welcom’d by Menheir 
Arnold van Wachtnidmiky Director of all 
/fo/Zaarf-Fnetories in Bengal.”— Tarernier, 
E.T., ii. 56; [ed. Jia/f, i. 131. Bernirr 
(E.T. p. 141 ; ed. CmMahU, 440) has 
Kastteni-Bazar; in the map, p. 454, Ka»em~ 
bazar.] 

1676.—“KaBsembaBar, a Village in the 
Kingdom of Bmgahi, sends abroad every 
year two and twenty thousand Bales of 
Silk; every Bale weighing a hunder’d 
ix)und .”—Taverniery E.T. ii. 126 ; [BaZf, ed. 
li. 2]. 

[1678.— “CaBBumbaiar.” See quotation 
under DADNT.J 

COSSYA, n.p. More properly Kdna^ 
hut now olticially Khdsi; in the lan¬ 
guage of the people themselves H- 


* This gloss is a mistakt. 


K(My the first syllable being a prefix 
denoting the plural. The name of a 
hill people of Mongoloid character, 
occupying the mountains immediately 
nortn of Silhet in Eastern Bengal. 
Many circumstances in relation to triis 
people are of high interest, such as 
tlieir practice, down to our own day, of 
erecting rude stone monuments of the 
menhir and dolmen kind, their law of 
8Ucce.ssion in the female line, &c. 
Shillong, tlie modern seat of adminis¬ 
tration of the Province of Assam, and 
lying midway between the proper 
valley of Assam and the plain of 
Silhet, both of which are compre¬ 
hended in that government, is in the 
Kasia country, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the sea. The Kasias seem 
to be the people encountered neiir 
Silhet by Ibn Batuta as mentioned in 
the quotation : 

c. 1346. — “The people of the.se mountains 
resemble Turks (ir. Tartars), and are very 
strong lal[>ourer8, so that a slave of their 
race is worth several of another nation.”— 
Ilm Batuta, iv. 216. [See KH A BYA.] 

1780.—“The first thing that struck my 
observation on entering the arena was the 
.similarity of the dresses worn by the differ¬ 
ent tribe.s of CuBBeahB or native Tartars, 
all dressed and armed agreeable to the 
custom of the country or mountain from 
whence they came.”— IJnn. Ji. Lindsay, in 
Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 182. 

1789. —“We understand the CoBsyahB 
who inhabit the hills to the north-westward 
of Sylhet, have committed some very daring 
acts of violence.”—In Seton-Karr, ii. 218. 

1790. — “Agreed and ordered, that the 
Trade of Sylhet ... be declared entirely 
free to all the natives . . . under the fol¬ 
lowing Regulations:—1st. That they shall 
not supply the COBSyahs or other Hill- 
people with Arms, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store. . . .”—In Seton- 
Karr, ii. 31. 

COSTUS. (See PUTCHOCK.) 

COT, s. A light l)edstead. There 
is a little difficulty about the true 
origin of this word. It is universal 
as a sea-term, and in the South of 
India. In Northern India its place has 
been very generally taken by 
(ipv.), and cof, though well under¬ 
stood, is not in such prevalent Euro¬ 
pean use as it formerly was, except 
as applied to barrack ?urnitiire, and 
among soldiers and their families. 
Words with this last characteristic 
have very frequently been introduced 
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from tlie south. There are, however, 
both in north and south, vernacular 
words which may have led to the adop¬ 
tion of the term cot in tlieir respective 
localities. In the north we have H. 
khdt and khatwd, hotli used in this 
sense, the latter also in Sanskrit; in 
the south, Tam. and Malayal. kattil^ a 
form adopted by the Portuguese. Tlie 

notations sliow, liowever, no A 7 iglo- 

ndian use of the word in any form 
but cot. 

The question of origin is perhaps 
further perplexed by the mse of quatre 
as a Spanish term in the West Indies 
(see Tom Cringle below). A Spanish 
lady tells us that catre^ or catre de 
tigera (“ scissors-cot ”) is applied to a 
l>edste.ad with X-trestles. Catre is 
also common Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is fmiiid as such in a 
dictionary of 1611. These forms, 
however, we shall hold to be of Indian 
origin ; unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain and Portugal 
than the 16th century. The form 
quatre has a curious analogy (probably 
accidental) to chdrpdt. 

1553.—“The Camarij (Zamoriii) who was 
at the end of a house, placed on a bed.stead, 
which they call catle. . . —De Bairos, 

Dec. I. iiv. iv. caj). viii. 

1557.—“The king commanded hi.s men 
to furnish a tent on that spot, where the 
interview was to take place, all carpeted 
inside with very rich tapestries, and fitted 
with a sofa (catle) covered over with a 
silken cloth.”— Alhoquerque^ Hak. Soc. ii. 
204. 

1566. — “The king was set on a catel (the 
name of a kind of field bedstead) covered 
with a cloth of white silk and gold. . . .”— 
Damian de Goes, (Jhroii. deJ R. Dorn Emannel, 

48. 

1600. —“ He retired to the hospital of the 
sick and poor, and there had his cell, the 
walls of which were of coarse palm-mats. 
Inside there was a little table, and on it a 
crucifix of the wood (d St. Thorn^, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There was also 
a catre of coir, with a stone for pillow ; and 
this completes the inventory of the furniture 
of that hou.se.”— Lucend, V. do P. F. Xavier, 
199. 

[1613. — “Here hired a catele and 4 men 
to have carried me to Agra.”— Danvers, 
Letters, i. 277. 

[1634. —“ The better sort sleope upon cots, 
or Beds two foot high, matted or done 
with girth-web.”—*S(tr T. Herbert, Trav. 149. 
K.E.D.j 

\64b.—“ Indian bedateads or 

Vtttv Tm*t, 64. 


1673.—“. . . where did sit the King in 
State on a Cott or Bed.”— Fryer, 18. 

1678.—“ Upon being thus abused the said 
Serjeant Waterhouse commanded the cor¬ 
poral Edward Short, to tie Savage down 
on his cot.”—In Wheeler, i. 106. 

1685.—“I hired 12 stout fellow.s ... to 
carry me as far as Lar in my cott (Palan¬ 
keen fashion). . . .”— Hedges, July 29 ; 

[Hak Soc. i. 203]. 

1688.—“In the East Indies, at Fort St. 
George, also Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-Beds and put them into the Yard.s, 
and go to sleep in the Dam pier's 

Voyages, ii. Pt. iii, 

1690.—“ . . . the Cot or Bed that was by 
. . ."—Otnngton, 211. 

1711.—In Canton Price Current: “Barn- 
Ikx) Cotts for Servants each ... 1 mace.” 
— LorJeyer, 150. 

1768-71.—“We here found the bedy of 
the deceased, lying upon a kadel, or conch.” 
— Stawrinns, E.T., i. 442. 

1794.—“ Notice is hereby given that sealed 
pro{)osals will bo received . . . for supply¬ 
ing . . . the different General Hospital.** 
with clothing, cotts, and bedding.”—In 
Seton-Karr, ii. 115. 

1824.—“1 found three of the j«rty in¬ 
sisted upon accom})anying me the first 
stage, and had despatched their camp-cots." 
— Seely, El Lora, ch. iii. 

c. 1830.—“After being . . . furnished 
with food and raiment, wo retired to otir 
quatres, a most primitive sort of couch, 
with a piece of canvas stretched over it.”— 
Tom Cringle's Log, ed. 1863, p. 100. 

1872.—“ As Badan was too poor to have a 
kh&t, that is, a wooden bedstead with tester 
frames and rnosc]uito curtains .”—Gocinda 
Samanta, i. 140. 

COTAMALUCO, n.p. The title by 
which the Portuguese called the kings 
of the Golconda Dynasty, foundetl, 
like the other Mahomrnedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. It 
was a corruption of Kutb-nl-Midk, 
the designation of the founder, re¬ 
tained as the style of the dynasty by 
Mabommedans as well as Portuguese 
(see extract from Akhar-ndma under 
ID ALCAN). 

1543.—“When Idalcan heard this reply 
he was in great fear . . . and by night 
made his escape with some in whom he 
trusted (very few they were), and fled in 
secret, leaving his family and his wives, 
and wont to the territories of the Izam Ma- 
luco (see NIZAMALTJCO), his neighbour and 
friend . . . and made matrimonial ties 
with the Izam Maluco, marrying his 
daughter, on which they arranged together; 
and there a\»o caroe into thvv. eonc.eTt the 
< Madrenmlaoo, and Cotamaluoo, and the 
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T’erido, who are other great princes, march¬ 
ing with Izam Maluco, and connected with 
him by marriage.”— Correa^ iv. 313 seq, 

1553.—“The C!aptains of the Kingdom of 
the Decan added to their proper names 
other honorary ones which they affected 
more, one calling himself Jniza Malmuho^ 
which is as much as to say ‘Sf)ear of the 
State,’ Cota Mahnn/co, i.e. ‘Fortress of the 
State,’ Adflchan^ ‘Lord of Justice’; and 
we, corrupting these names, call them Niza- 
maliico, Cotamaluco, and Hidalchan.” — 
Burros, TV, iv. 16 ; [and see LiuMhoten, 
Hak. Soc. i. 172]. These same explanations 
are given by (larcia de Orta {CoHoqvios^ f. 
416-1?), but of course the two first are <piite 
wrong. iniza Malmufco, as Barros here 
writes it, is Ar. An-Nizam nf AIidk\ “The 
Administrator of the SLitc,” not from P. 
aecrt, “a spear.” Cotamaluco is Knth-vl- 
Mulk^ Ar. “the Pivot (or Pole-sLirj of the 
Btate,” not from H. Lota^ “a fort.” 

COTIA, B. A fast-sailing vessel, 
with two masts and lateen wiils, em¬ 
ployed on the Malabar coast, Koftiya 
is used in Malayfil. ; [the MaAras Glosk. 
writes the word kotym^ and says that it 
>conie.s from Oeylon ;] yet the word 
hardly appears to })e Indian. BluteAU 
however a]>pears to give it as such 
<iii. 590). 

1552.—“Among the little islands of (ioa 
he embarked on board his fleet, which c»)n- 
-siated of alnnit a dozen cotias, biking with 
him a good company of soldiers.”— Castan- 
heda^ iii. 25. See also pp. 47, 48, 228, ^tc. 

c. 1580.— ‘‘In the gulf of Nagunji . . . 1 
saw some CutiAs.” —Priinor e IJonra,'&,c,, 

f. 73. 

1602.—“. . . embarking his property on 
certain Cotias, which he kept for that pur¬ 
pose .”—CoutOf Dec. IV. liv. i, cap. viii. 

COTTA, s. H. katthd. A small 
land-measure in use in Bengal and 
Bahar, being tin* twentieth j)art of a 
Bengal bJghd (see BEEGAH), and con¬ 
taining eighty stpiare yards. 

[1767.—“The mea.suremont of land in 
Bengal is thus estimated: 16 make 

1 Cotta; 20 Cottas, 1 Bfy<(, or about 16,000 
.square feet.” —Verefstj Vietnof Bengal^ 221, 
note.] 

1784.—“. . . An upper roomed Hou.sc 
standing upon about 5 cottahs of ground. 
^ , . ” — Seton-Karr^ i. 34. 

COTTON, 8. We do not seem to 
be able to carry this familiar word 
further back than the Ar. knUi^ kutun^ 
or kutunn^ having the same meaning, 
whence Prov. coton, Port, cotdo, It. 
cotom, Germ. Kattun. The Sp. keeps 
the Ar. article, algodon, whence old Fr. 


auqueton and hoqueton, a coat quilted 
with cotbm. It is only hy an odd 
coincidence that Pliny adduces a like- 
sounding word in liis account of the 
arbores hmigerae: “ ferunt mali cotonei 
amjditudine cucurbitas, quae maturi- 
tiite ru})tae ostendunt lanugiiiis pilas, 
ex (juibus vestes pretioso liutco faci- 
unt’—xii. 10 (21). [On the use and 
cultivation of cotton in tlic ancient 
world, see the authorities collected hy 
Frazer, Panaaniaa, iii. 470, -wp/.] 

[1830.—“The dress of the great is on the 
Persian model ; it consists of a shirt of 
kuttaun (a kind of linen of a wide texture, 
the be.st of which is imjKjrted from Alepjx), 
and the common sort from Persia). . . 
Elphinstoae s Caubu/, i. 351.] 

COTTON-TREE, SILK. (See 
SEEMUL.) 

COTWAL, CUTWAUL, s. A 

police-olticer ; su])eriiite]ideiit of ])olice ; 
native town magistrate. P. kotwdl, ‘a 
senesclial, a commandant of a castle or 
fort.’ Tliis looks as if it had been 
first t-aken from an Indian word, kot- 
icdlCi; [Skt. kofjm- or koshfjta pCild 
‘castle-porter’]; but some doul)t 
arises whether it. may not liave been a 
Turki term. In Turki it is written 
kotCiul, kotdmil, and seems to be re¬ 
garded by both Vambery and Pavet 
de Coiirteille as a genuine Turki word. 
V. detines it as : “ Ketaul^ garde de for- 
tere.sse, chef de la garnison ; nom d’un 
tribii d’Ozl)egs;” P. kotdwal, kotd~ 
gardien d’uiie citadelle.” 'lliere 
are many Turki words of analogous 
form, as kardwal, ‘a vidette,’ hakdwal, 
‘a bible-steward,’ ynmical, ‘a chamber¬ 
lain,’ tangduKil, ‘a ])atrol,’ ke. I n modern 
Bokhara Kataul is a title conferred on 
a person who .su]>erintends the Amir’s 
buildings [Khmiikoff, 241). On tlic 
whole it seems ])rol)alde that the title 
was originally Turki, but was sliaped 
by Indian associations. 

[The duties of the Kotwdl, as head of 
the police, are exhaustively laid down 
in the Ain {Jarrett, ii. 41). Amongst 
other rules : “ He shall amputate the 
hand of any who is the pot-companion 
of an executioner, and the finger of 
such as converse with his family.”! 
The office of Kotwdl in Western ana 
Southern India, technically sneaking, 
ceased about 1862, when the new 
polite system (under Act, India, V. 
of 1861, and corresponding local 
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Acts) was iiitrodiiced. Jii Bengal the 
term has been Jong obsolete. [It 
is still in use in the N.W.P. to 
designate the chief |>olice ofticer of 
one of tlie larger cities or cantonments.] 

c. 1040.““ “ Bu-Ali Kotwal (of fihnzni) 
returned from the Khilj ex}>edition, having 
adjusted matters.” — Baihaki, in A7/<W, 
ii. 1.">1. 

1400-7. — “They fortified the city of 
Astarabad, where A bill Le'jtli was placed 
with the rank of Kotwal.” — Alxlurr(t:nl\ in 
Not. d Extr. xiv. 123. 

l.‘ir)3.— “The .niossago of the Camorij 
arriving, Vasco da Gama landed with a 
dozen followers, and was received by a 
noble person whom they called Catual. ...” 
—Barros, Dee. 1. liv. iv. ch. viii. 

1572.— 

“ Na praya hum regedor do Regno ostava 
Que na sua lingua Catual se chama.” 

CamOes, vii. 44. 

i\v Burton ; 

“ There stood a Regent of the Realm a.shore, 
a chief, in native parlance ‘Cat’ual’ 
hight. ” 

also the plural: 

“ Mas a(juelles avaros Catuais 
C^ue o (icntilico jX)vo governavam.” 

Jhid. viii. 56. 

1616.—Roe ha.s Cutwall passim; (r./;. 
Hak. Soc. i. 90. &c.]. 

1727.— “Mr. Boucher being bred a Druggist 
in his youth, })re.seiitly knew the Poison, and 
carried it to the Cautwaul or Sheritf, and 
.'iliowed it.”— A. llaiiiiUon., ii. 199. [in cd. 
1744, ii. 199, cautwal]. 

1763.- -“'the Catwal is the judge; and 
executor of justice in criminal ca.sc.s.” —Orme 
(cd. 1803), i. 26. 

1812. —“. . . an officer rebiined from the 
former .system, denominated cutwal, to 
whom the general police of the city and 
regulation of the market wa.s entru.sted.”— 
E-yt/, Bqxot, 44 . 

1847.—“Tlic Kutwal . . . .soem.s to have 
done his duty resolutely and to the be.st of 
hi.s judgment.”—t/. (). by Sir (J. Napin\ 
121 . 

[1880.— “The .son of the RajaV. Kotwal 
was the prince’s great friend .”—Miss Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales, 209. J 

GOUNSILLEE, S. This is the title 
by wlii(;h the natives in Calcutta 
enerally designate English barristers, 
t is the .siime use as the Irish one of 
Counsellor, and a corruption of that 
word. 

COUNTRY, adj. This term is used 
colloquially, and in trade, as an ad¬ 
jective to distinguish articles produced 


in India (generally witli a sub-indica¬ 
tion of disparagement), from such as 
are imjiorted, and especially imported 
from Europe. Indeed Europe (q.v.) 
was, and still occasionally is, used as. 
the contrary adj(;ctive. Thus, ‘ country 
liariuiss’ is o])posed to ‘Europe har¬ 
ness ’; countryAKmd p)eople are persons 
of European descent, but born in 
India; "country horses’ are Indian- 
bi'ed ill distinction from Arabs, 
Waters ((j.v.), English horse.s, and 
even from ‘ st ud-breds,’ W'hich are 
lior.sf*,s reared in India, but from 
foreign sires ; ‘ couninj sbi])s ’ are those 
which are owned in Indian ports, 
thougb often olhcered hy Eufojieans ; 
country bottled b(;er is beer imported 
from Eiigland in cask and liottied in 
India; [‘coicaD7/-wa)und ’ silk is that 
reeled in the crude native fashion]. 
The term, as wcdl as the H. desl, of 
wliiidi country is a translation, is also 
esi)ecia]ly used for tilings gi*own or 
made in India as siihstitiites for certain 
foreign arti(;les. Thus the Cicca disticha 
in Bombay gardens is called ^Country 
goosel)erry ’; Gonvohulus batatas, or 
sweet ])(»tato, is sometimes called the 
"iountnj potato.’ It was, e<pially w’ith 
our <piotidian root w'hich has stolen 
its name, a foreigner in India, but was 
introduced and familiarised at a much 
earlier date, d’hus again desi hadam^ 
or '-country almond,’ is applied • in 
Bcmgal to ll)(‘. nut of the Tcrniinalia 
(Fttuppa, On ded, wdiicli is aj)pli(‘d, 
among other things, to silk, the grtat 
Ritter (donnitans Homer us) makes tlie 
odd remark that, dcsl is just Seide re- 
ver.sed ! But it would he equally 
a]q>osite to remark that, Tngon-immivy 
is just t a>awfn/-onietry reversed ! 

Possibly the idiom may liave been 
taken up from the Portuguese, who also 
use it, cjj. ^a^'ufrao da t erra,’ ^ couritrif 
.saffron,’ i.e. saffiower, otherwise called 
l)astard satfron, the term being some- 
time.s ap})lie<i to turmeric. But the 
so\irce of the idiom is general, as the 
use <d' dcs'i show\s. Moreover the Arabic 
baladi, ha\ ing tin; same literal mean¬ 
ing, i.H ap]>lied in a manner strictly 
analogous, including tlie note of dis- 
j)aragement, insomuch that it has been 
naturalised in Spanish as indicating 
‘of little or no value.’ Illustrations 
of the mercantile use of beledi {i.e. 
bdUidl) wdll be. found in a note to 
Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 370. For the 
S]*anish use w e may quote the Diet. 
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of Cobai riivias (1611): Baladi^ the 
thing wliicli is produced at leas cast, 
and is of small duration and })rofit.” 
(See. also /to/ and Emjelnutnii^ 232 seq.) 

Jic/ptJpi g’ing’er grows nt a dis¬ 
tance of two or throe leagues all round the 
city ot < 'ahcul. ... In liengal there is also 
iiuich ginger of the country {f*n}ginre Be- 

Udi)." Ji(irl)nscf, 221 .w/. 

[1520. “I at once .sent .s<Jinc of these 
country num {Jionuens raladis) to the 
Thanas.”— Alhoqwnpie^ <^(trt.as, j). 148.] 

1582. — “Tlio Nayros niaye nf>t take anye 
Countrie women, and they al.so doe not 
marrie.”— (.\isfafieda, (hy N. L.), f. 26. 

[1608. “The Country here are at dis- 
sensioii among themselves.” — J>anvers, 
Letters^ i. 20. j 

1619. — “'rho twelfth in the morning 
Ma.ster Methwohi came from Mr.^m!if>nt(iiit 
in one of the Countrey Boats. '—Pnny, in 
Purchm, i. 628, 

1685.- “ 4'ho inhabitants of the (lentoo 
Tow'n, all in arms, bringing with them also 
elephants, kettle-drums, and all the Country 
music.” — MVorhr, i, 140, 

1747.— “ It is resolved and ordered that a 
Serjeant with two Troojiers and a l^arty of 
Country Horse, to be sent to Markisnnh 
Pui^iiri to jiatroll. . . .”— Ft. St. /hiru/ 
Council of Dec. 25. MS. Feconh in 

India OH’ice. 

1752.-- “ Taptain Clive did not despair . . . 
and at ten at niglit sent one Shawlum, a 
Serjeant who sj»oke the country languages, 
with a, few sepoys to reconnoitre.”— Oriit(\ 
i. 211 (ed. 1802).* 

1769. — “ 1 supped last night at a Country 
Captain’s ; where I s.aw' for the first time a 
specimen of the Indian Uifitc.”- - F'ii/?i)noidli. 
Mfm. i. 15, 

1775,- “The Mf«)rs in what is called 
Country ships in East India, have .also their 
chearing songs ; at \va)rk in hoisting, or in 
their boats a rowing.”- Forre.^f, T. (<> F. 
0’uin(‘(i, 205. 

1792, —“The jolting springs of country- 
made carriages, or the grunts of country- 
made carriers, commonly called 
huijs." - Huitk Bond, 146, 

1809.—“The Bajah had a drawing of it 
made for me, on a .scale, by a country 
Draftsman of great merit.”— Ld. Vnleiitia, 
i. 256. 

,, “. . . split country peas . ; .” - 

Maria Craham^ 25. 

1817. ' “Since the eoiifjuest (of Java) a 
very extensive trade has been carried on by 
the English in country .ships.” //. 

of Java, i. 210. 

[1882.- “There was a country - born 
Kiirojionn living in a room in the bungalow.” 

- Saudrrxoti, Thirteen, Vear.s, 256.] 

COUNTRY-CAPTAIN, s. This is 
ill Bengal the name of a ])eculiar drv j 


kind of (UHTV, often sei ved as a lireak- 
fast dish. We can only cniijecture 
that it was ;i favourite disli at tlie 
table of the skip])er8 of ^ rota dry ships,’ 
who were themselves called U-ouniry 
eapDiins,’ as in oin- first (piotatioii. In 
Madras tin* tmin is a]>])lied to a spatch-^ 
cork di-essed with onions and curry 
slntf, which is lu-obably tlie original 
form. [Riddell says: “Country- 
captain."-- (hit a fowl in pieces ; shred 
an onion small and fry it brown in 
liiitter; .sjninkle tlie fowl with fine 
.salt and curry ])()wder and fry it 
brown ; then put it into a stewpan 
with a ])int of soii]> ; stew it slowly 
I down to a half and ser^e it witli rice” 
I {Ifid. JJom. Econ. 176).] 

j 1792. “ R u t now, SI r, a County Captain 

is not to b(' know'n from an ortlinary man, 

I or a (Jiristian, by any certain rn.'irk what- 
I ever."- Madra.^ Caurin. A]>ril 26. 

c. 1825.—“The local name for their bu.si- 
ness wa.s the ‘(’ountry Trade,’ the ships 
were ‘Country Ships,’ and the masters of 
them ‘Country Captaina.’ Some of my 
rea<lcrH may recall a dish which was often 
jiKaced before us when dining on hoard these 
ves.sels at Whampoa, vi/.. ‘Country Cap¬ 
tain.’ ”— TIa- Fanl-imi at (Janfon (1882), p. 32. 

COURSE, H. The drive usually 
freijiumted by iMiropean gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station. 

18,52. ‘‘ It was curious t(^ Daktield to V>e 

b;u-k on the Fenv/upore course, after a six 
moutiis interval, which seemed like years. 
How much hafl happened in these six 
month-^ (hd'jold, li. 121. 

COURTALLUM, n.p. The name 
of a town in Tinnevelly [used as an 
European sanatoriuiii [Stuart, Maa. of 
Tinnevelly, 06)]; written in vernacular 
Kuftdiam. We do not know its ety¬ 
mology. [The Madras Class, gives 7n'- 
kntdchala, Skt., the ‘ Tliree-jieaked 
Mimntaiii.’] 

COVENANTED SERVANTS. 

This term is sjiecially ap])lied to the 
regular C’ivil Service, of India, whose 
memhiu's used to enter into a formal 
covenant wdth tlie Fhi.st India (“ompany, 
and do ikjw with the Secretary of 
SDite for India. Many other classes 
of servants now go out to India under 
a variety of contracts and covenants, 
but the term in (question continues to 
he appropriated as before, [See 
CIVILIAN.] 
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1757.—“There being a great scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta, we have 
entertained Mr. Hewitt as a monthly 
writer . . . and beg to recommend him to 
be covenanted inxm this Establishment.”— 
Letter in Long, 112. 

COVID, s. Formerly in use as the 
name of a measure, varying much 
locally in value, in European settle¬ 
ments not only in India hut in China, 
&c. The word is a corruption, prob¬ 
ably an Indo-Portuguese form, of the 
Port, covado, a cubit or ell. 

[1612.—“A long covad within 1 inch of 
our English yard, wherewith they measure 
cloth, the short covad is for silks, and 
containeth just as the Portuguese covad.” — 
Jjanoern, Leifprs^ i. 241. 

[1616- — “Clothes of gould : . . were 
worth 100 rupies a cobde.”— A’/r T. Boe, 
Hak: Soc. i. 203. 

[1617.—('loth “here affoorded at a nipie 
and two in a cobdee vnder ours.” — Ihid. 
ii. 409.] 

1672.—“ Measures of Surat are only two ; 
the Lesser and the Greater Coveld [probably 
misprint for Coveed], the former of 27 inches 
English, the latter of 36 inches English.”— 
Fryer, 206. 

1720.—“ Item. I leave 200 p^odas for a 
tomb to be erected in the burial place in 
form as follows. Four lar^e pillars, each to 
bo six covida high, and six covids distance 
one from the other ; the top to be arched, 
and on each pillar a cherubim ; and on the 
top of the arch the effigy of Ju.stice.”— 
Tenta'inent of Chttr/es JJii'Drrf, Merciuntt, in 
Wheelrr, ii. 338. 

[1726.— “Cobidos.” See quotation under 

LOONOHEE.] 

c. 1760.—According to Grose the covid 
at Surat was 1 yard English [the greater 
covet'd of Fryer], at Madras ^ a yard ; but he 
says nl.so : “At Bengal the .same as at Hurat 
and Madras.” 

1794.— “To be sold, on very reasonable 
terms. About 3000 covits of 2-inch Calicut 
Planks.” —Bombay CWner,-July 19. 

The measure lias long been forgotten 
under this name in Bengal, though 
used under the native name hath. 
From Milburn (i. 334, 341, &c.) it 
seems to have survived on the West 
Coast in the early part of last century, 
and possibly may still linger. 

[1612.—corge of pintados of 4 hastas 
the piece.”— Lkinverg, Letters, i. 232.] 

OOVIL, s. Tam. kd-v~il, ‘God- 
house,’ a Hindu temple ; and also (in 
Malabar) a palace, [also in the form 
Colghum, for Kovilagam], In colloquial 


use in S. India and Ceylon. In S. 
India it is used, especially among the 
French, for ‘ a church ’ ; also among 
the uneducated English. 

[1796.—“ 1 promise to u.se my utmost en¬ 
deavours to procure for this Raja the 
colghuxn of Pychi for his residence. . . — 

Treaty, in Logan, Malabar, iii. 2f)4.1 

COWCOLLY, n.p. The name of a 
well-known lighthouse and landmark 
at the entrance of the Hoogly, in Mid- 
napur District. Properly, according 
to Hunter, Geonkhdli. In Thornton’.s 
English Pilot (pt. iii. p. 7, of 1711) thi.s 
place Ls called Cockoly. 

COW ITCH, s. Theii ■ritating hairs 
on the jK)d of the common Indian 
climbing herb Miicuna priiriejis, D.C., 
N. O. Legnvnmosne, and the ])lant 
itself. Both pods anrl roots are used 
in native practice. The name is doubt¬ 
less the Hind, ktwanch (Skt. kapi- 
kachchhu), modified in Hobson-Johson 
fa.shioii, by the ‘striving after meaning.’ 

[1773.—“Cow-itch. This i.s the down 
found on the outside of a jx)d, which is about 
the .size and thickne.s.s of a nian’.s little finger, 
and of the .shape of an Italian S.”— hrs, 
494.] 

COWLE, s. A ]e<ase, or grant in 
writing; a safe-conduct, amnesty, or 
in fact any written engagement. The 
Emperor Sigismiiiid gave Covde to John 
Huss—and broke it. The word is 
Ar. Laid, ‘word, promise, agreement,* 
and it has become technical in the 
Indian vernaculars, owing to the 
j)reYalence of Mrahommedan Law. 

[1611. — “We desired to have a cowl of 
the Shahbunder to .send some persons aland.” 
— Danvers, Letters, i. 13.3. 

[1613.--“ Procured a cowl for such ships 
as should come.”— Foste)-, Letters, ii. 17.] 

1680.— “A Cowle granted by the Right 
Worshipful Streynsham Master, Esq., Agent 
and Governour for affairs of the Honorable 
East India C'om})any in ffort ISt. George at 
(-Jhinapatnam, by and with the advice of his 
(Jouncell to all the Pegu Ruby Mar- 
chants. . . —Fort Bt. George Cons. Feb. 
23, in Notes and Extracts, No. iii. p. 10. 

1688.—“The President has by private 
corre.sj>ondence procured a Cowle for renting 
the Tow!) and customs of S. Thom^.”— 
Wheeler, i. 176. 

1758. — “line Nawaub . . . having mounted 
.some largo guns on that hill . . . sent to 
the Killadar a Kowl-nama, or a summon.s 
and terms for his surrender.”— H. of Hvdur 
Naik, 123. 
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1780.—“This Caool was confirmed by 
another King of Gingy ... of the Bramin 
Caste.”— Dunn^ New directory^ 140. 

Sir A. Wellesley often uses the word 
in his Indian letters. Thus : 

1800.—“ One tandah of brinjarries . . . 
has sent to me for cowle. , . .”— Wellington 
Desp. (ed. 1837), i. 59. 

1804.—“On my arrival in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the pettah I offered cowle to the 
inhabitants.” — Ibid. ii. 193. 

COWRY, s. Hind. kauri {kaudl\ 
Mahr. kavadl^ Skt. kaparda^ kapar- 
dika. The small white shell, Uypraea 
uioneta, current as money extensively 
in parts of S. Asia and of Africa. 

liy far the most ancient mention of 
sliell currency comes from Chinese 
literature. It is mentioned in tlie 
famous “ Tribute of Yu ” (or Yii-Kang ); 
in the Shu-Kifuj (about the 14t,h cent. 
B.C.) ; and in the “ Book of Poetry ” 
{Shi-King)y in an ode of the 10th cent. 
B.C. The Chinese seem to have adopted 
the use from the aborigines in the East 
and South ; and they extended the 
system to tortoise-shell, and to other 
siiells, the cowry remaining the unit. 
In 338 B.C., the King of Tsin, the 
supply of shells failing, suppressed 
the cowry currency, and issued copper 
coin, already adopted in other States 
of C^liina. The usurper Wang Mang, 
w'ho ruled a.d. 9-5^3, tried to revive 
the old systems, and issued rules in¬ 
stituting, in addition to the metallic 
money, ten classes of tortoise-shell and 
five of smaller sliells, the value of all 
l>ased on the cowry, which was worth 
3 cash.* [Cowries were part of the 
tribute paid by the aborigines of 
Puanit to Metesoujihis I. (Maspcro, 
Dawn of Civ., p. 427).] 

The currency of cowries in India 
does not seem to be alluded to by any 
Greek or Latin author. It is men¬ 
tioned by Mas’udi (c. 943), and their 
u.se for small change in the Indo- 
Chinese countries is repeatedly spoken 
of by Marco Polo, wno calls them 
pourcelaines, the name by which this 
kind of shell was known in Italy 
{porcellane) and France. Wlien the 
Mahommedans conquered Bengal, early 
in the 13th century, they found the 
ordinary currency composed exclusively 
of cowries, and in some remote districts 


* Note communicated by Professor Terrien do 
^ Couperie. 


this continued to the beginning of the 
last century. Thus, up to 1801, 
the whole revenue of the Silhet Dis¬ 
trict, amounting then to Rs. 250,000, 
was collected in these shells, but by 
1813 the whole was realised in specie. 
Interesting details in connection with 
this subject are given by the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay, wlio was one of the 
early Collectors of Silhet {Lives of the 
Lindsays, iii. 170). 

The Sanskrit vocabulary called 
Trikdnda.s‘esha (iii. 3, 206) makes 20 
kapardika (or kauris) — ^ pana; and 
this value seems to have been pretty 
(‘.onstant. The cowry table given by 
Mr. Linds^iy at Silhet, circa 1778, 
exactly agrees with that given by 
Milburn as in (Calcutta use in the 
beginning of last century, and up to 
1854 or thereabouts it continued to be 
tlie .same : 

4 kauris — 1 yanda 
20 gandas=l pan 
4 pan = 1 (ina 

4 anas —I kdhan, or about | rupee. 

This gives about 5120 cowries to the 
Rupee. We liav’e not met witli any 
denomination of cunviicy in actual 
use below the cowry, ])ut it will be 
seen that, in a quotation from Mrs. 
Parkes, two such are indicated. It 
is, however, Hindu idio.syncTacy to 
indulge in imaginary submultiples as 
well as imaginary multiples. (See a 
})arallel under LACK). 

In Bastar, a .secluded inland State 
between Orissa and the Godavery, in 
1870, the following was the prevailing 
table of cowry curremty, according to 
Sir W. Hunter’s Gazetteer : 

28 kauris = 1 borl 

12 horis =1 dugdnl 

12 dugdnls=l Rupee, i,e. 2880 cowries. 

Here we may remark that both the 
paji in Bengal, and the dugdni in this 
secluded Bashir, were originally the 
names of jiiecea of money, though now 
in the respective localities they repre¬ 
sent only certain quantities of cowries. 
(For pan, see uncfer FANAM; and as 
regards dugdni, see Thomases Patan 
Kings of Delhi, j)p. 218 seq.). [“Up 
to 1865 bee-a or cowries were in use 
in Siam ; the value of these was so- 
small that from 800 to 1500 went, to a 
fuang (7^ cents.).”— Hallett, A Thousand 
Miles on an Elephant, p. 164. Mr. Gray 
has an interesting note on cowries in 
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his ed. of Pyrard de Laval^ Hale. Soc. 
i. 236 seqq.'^ 

Cowries were at one time im])orte(i 
into England in considerable quanti¬ 
ties for use in the African slave-trade. 
*‘For this j)urp()se,” siiys Millmrn, “they 
should he small, clean, and white, witli 
a beautiful gloss” (i. 273). Tlie duty 
on til is im]>()rtation was £53, 16k. 3(/. 
per cent, on the siile value, with i added 
for war-tax. In 1803, 1418 cwt. were 
sold at tlie E. T. auctions, fetching 
£3,626 ; but after that few were .sold 
at all. In tlie lieight of slave-trade, 
the great mart for cowries was at 
Am.sterdam, where there were spacious 
warehoii.ses for tliem (see the Voya(f(\ 
&c., quoted 1747). 

c. A.D. 943. — ‘‘Trading affairs are carried 
•on with nnrrifs {al-iiodn'), wfiich are tlic 
money of the country.” M<ts'ru(l, i. 33.'). 

c. 1020. - - “ 3’liest‘ i'^lus an* divided into 
two clas.ses, accortiiiig tf) the nature of their i 
chief products. The one are called Ihv'a- 
Kandha, ‘the I.sle.s of the Cowries.’ hecause 
of the Cowries that they collect on the 
branches of cocf)-tro(3s planted in the sea.” 
Albirunh in J, Ser. 1\'. toni. iv. 2130. 

c. 1240.-“ It has been narra.to<i on this 
wise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
kauri [shell] is current in place of .silver, 
the least gift ho used b) be.stow was a lak of 
kauris. The Almighty mitigate his punish¬ 
ment [in heilj!”— Tahakdt-t-NCLsii by 
liaoertij, 50.7 «v/. 

c. 13.70, — “The money of the Islanders (of 
the Maldives) eonsi.sls of cmrrics {aZ-moda'). 
They so style creatures wliich they collect in 
the sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
The flesh waistes away, and only a while 
shell remains. 100 of these shells are called 
.uifdh, and 700 fdZ ; 12,000 they call luf.fa : 
and 100,000 hudil. Bargain.s are made with 
these cowries at the rate of 4 husfu for a 
gold dinar. [This would be about 40,000 for 
a rupee.] .Sometimes the rate falls, and 12 
husfil are exchanged for a gold dinar. The 
islanders barter them to the jieople of Bengal 
for rice, for they also form the currency in 
U.SO in that country. . . . These cowries 
serve also for barter with the negroe.s in 
their own land. I have .'jeen them sold at 
Mai! and (»ugu Ton the Niger] at the rate of 
1150 for a gold alnar ,”—Uni Ratuta, iv. 122. 

c. 1420.— “A man on whom T could rely 
assured mo that he siiw the peo])le of one of 
the chief towns of the Said employ as cur¬ 
rency, in the purchase of low'-prioed articles 
of provision, kaudas, which in Egypt are 
known as wada, just as people in Egypt ii.se 
fats," — Makrizl^ N. de direst. Arabe^ 

2nd ed. i. 2,72. 

[1,710.—Mr. Whiteway writes; “In an 
abstract of an unpublished letter of Albo- 
qiierqiie which was written about 1510, and 
abstracted in the following year, occurs thi.s 
sentence ; - ‘ The merchandize which they 


carry from Cairo consists of snails {eai'oxioes) 
of the Twelve Thousand Islands.’ He is 
speaking of the internal caravan-trade of 
Africa, and these snails must be cowries.”) 

1.754. — At the Maldives : “ Cowries 

12,000 make one ada; and 4.^ cot (is of 
average size w^eigh one ijulntal : the big ones 
Komothing more.”—A. Nuiits^ 35. 

,, “In the.so isles . . . are cerbjin 
white little .shells w'hicli they c.all cauiis.” — 
(kastanlieda, iv. 7. 

1.761.—“ Which vessels [(tundras, or palm- 
wood boats from the Maldives) come loaded 
with coir and caury, which are certain little 
white shells found among the Islands in suc h 
abundance that whole vessels arc laden with 
them, and which make a great trade in 
Beiigala, where they arc current as money. ” 
— Correa., I. i. 341. 

1.786. — “In Bengal arc ciirrmit thost* little 
shells that are found in tin* i'-ilands of M;il- 
diva, called here courim, and in Portugal 
Buzio.” - in (rii/i' naiZis, 205. 

[c. 1.790.- “Four kos from tin is a well, 
into which if the bone of any .inimal be 
throHii it jicdrities, like a cowrie shell, only 
smallei,”--.! <a, ed, Jorrrd, ii. 229, j 

c. P)10. Les< inarchandises (pi’ils portent 
le plus .souvont .sont ees petites eo(|Ui]les ile.s 
Maldives, dont ils chargent tons les ans 
■grand nonil)n‘ dc nauircs. ('cu\ des Mal- 
(live.s Ics .ippc'llent Bo/i/, ot Icsautres Indieris 
Caury.” Biii-«rd dr Land, i, 517 ; see also 
J). 165; [Hak. Soc. i. 438; also cornp. i. 78, 
157, 228, 236, 210, 2.70, 299; Boly is .Singh. 
hrflu, a cowry j. 

c. 1664. — “. . . lastly, it (Indostau) wants 
those little Sea-eorUes oi the Maldives, which 
serve for common (,'oyne in Bnujale, and in 
I some other places. . . .”— /irrmn, E.T. 63; 
(ed. Constable, 201 j. 

(c. 1665. - “The other small money con- 
.sists of .shells called Cowries, which have 
the edges inverted, and they are not found 
in any other })art of tlie world save only the 
Maidive Islands. . . . (Hose to tlie sea they 
give up to 80 for the /xusa, and that 
dimini.shes as yon leave the sea, on account 
of carriage ; so that at Agra you receive but 
,70 or ,75 for thopaisd.” — Tarerjiier, ed. Ba/l, 
i. 27 6>'7.] 

1672.— “Cowreys, like sea-shells, come 
from Siam, and the Phili})pine Islands.”— 
Frifer, 86. 

1683. — “ The Ship Britannia—from the 
Maldiva Islands, arrived before the Factory 
... at their tir.st going ashore, their first 
.salutation from the natives was a .shower 
of Stt>nes and Arrows, whereby 6 of their 
Men w'cre w'ounded, which made them 
immediately return on board, and by ye 
mouths of their Guns forced them to a 
complyance, and permission to load what 
Cowries they would at Markett Price ; .so 
that ill a few days time they .sett sayle 
from thence for Surrat with above 60 Tunn 
of Cowryes,” — Hcdi/es, Diary, July 1 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 96]. 

1705.—“. . , Coris, qui .sont de.s petits 
coq nil lages. A < ( iUier, 245. 
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1727.-“ The Cburies are caught by 
jnitting Branche« of Cocoa-nut trees with 
their Leaves on, into the Sea, and in five 
or six Months the little Shell-fish stick to 
those leaves in Clusters, which they take 
off, and digging Kits in the Sand, jmt them 
in and cover them up, and leave them two 
or three Years in the Pit, that the Fish 
may putrefy, and then tliey hike them 
<mt of the Pit, and barter them for Kice, 
Butter, and CHoth, which Shi})ping bring 
from Bafifuore in Orim near Jl'iujtf!, in 
which Countries Couries pass for Money 
from 2f)(K) to 3000 for a Rupee, <»r half a 
Crown EmjUsk.'' — A. HaniUinn [ed. 1744), 
i. 349. 

1747.--“ Formerly 12,000 weight of these 
cowries would Jjiirchase a cargo of five or 
six. hundred Negrt>es; but those lucrative 
times are now no more ; and tlu; Negroes 
now set such a, value on their countrymen, 
that there is no such thing as havi’ig a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tuns of cowries. 

“As payments of this kind of specie are 
attended w'ith some intricacy, the Negroo.s, 
though HO simple as to sell one another for 
shells, have contrived a kind of copper 
vessel, holding exactly 108 jiounds. *vhich is 
a great dispatch to business.”- ~A Voiiatje to 
the. Id, of Vet/lon on (xKird a Dutch Induinuin. 
in the year 1747, &c. ko. Written by a 
Dutch Gentlornan, Transl. ko. Ijoruion, 
1754, pp .21 seq, 

1749.—“The only Trade they deal in is 
Cowries (or Blackamoor’s Teeth lis they 
call them in England), the King’s .sole 
Property, which the sea throws up in great 
jibnndance .”—The Hut^emoen's ]'<>iiaye to 
Hovihay^ by Dhilaletkes (1750), {>. 52. 

1753. —“Our Hon’ble Masters having ex- 
jiressly directed ten tons of couries be 
laden in each t)f their shifis homeWard 
Ixiund, we ordered the Secretiiry to )>repare 
a jirotest against ('uptain Cooke for refus¬ 
ing to tiike any on board the Admiral Ver¬ 
non.”—In Long^ 41. 

1762. — “The trade of the salt and huttn 
wood in the Chucla of Sillett, has for a long 
time been granted to me, in consideration 
of which 1 pay a yearly rent of 40,000 aiouns * 
of cowries. . . .”—Native Letter to Nabob, 
in Van Sittart^ i. 203. 

1770. — “. . . millions of millions of lires, 
j)ounds, rupees, and cowries.” —//. Waljnde,^ 
Letters, V. 421. 

1780.—“Wfc arc informed that a tlopper 
C\)inage is now on the Carpet ... it will be 
of the greatest utility to the Public, and 
will totally a>K)liah the trade of Cowries, 
which for a long time has formed .so exten¬ 
sive a field for deception and fraud. A 
groviance (.sac) the pCKir has long groan’d 
under.”~i//c/ 7 /’.s' Bengal Ucm'iie, April 29. 

1786.—In a Calcutta Gazette the rates 
of payment at Ihiltah Ferry are stated in 
Rupees, Annas, Puns, and Gundas (i.e. 
of Cmariejf, see above).- In Seton-Korr, i. 
140. 


* Kdhan, see above = 1280 cowries. 


1791.—“Notice is hereby given, that on 
or before the 1st November next, sealed pro- 
l^sals of Contract for the remittance in 
Dacca of the cowries received on account 
of the Revenues of Hylhet . . . will be 
received at the Office of the Secretary to 
the Board of itovenue. . . . All persons 
who may deliver in proposals, are desired 
b) .specify the rates per cowan or cawans of 
cowries (see kahan above) at which they 
will engage to make the remittance pro- 
])OHed.”—Tn Seton-Karr, ii, 53. 

1803.—“ 1 will eontinno to pay, without 
demur, to the said Government, as my 
ammiiX peshkush or tribute, 12,000 kahuns oi 
cowries in three instalments, as specified 
herein — Treaty Engagement by the 

Rajah of Kitta Keonghur, a Tributary 
subordinate to Chittack, 16th December, 
1803. 

1833.--“May 1st. Notice was given in 
the Supreme Court that Messrs, (h.)uld and 
t'arnpbell w^ould j«iy a dividend at the rate 
of nine gundahs, one cowrie, one caivg, and 
eighteen ieel, in every sicca rujiee, on and 
after the 1st of .lune. A curious dividend, 
not (fuite a farthing in the rupee 1 ” * — 7’/o' 
Pilgrim (by Fanny Parkes), i, 273. 

c. 186.'.—“Strip him stark naked, and 
cast him upon a desert island, and he would 
manage to play heads and tails for cowries 
with the sea-gulls, if land-gulls were not 
to he baind. ’— Fartnne, ch. iv. 

1883.--“ Johnnie found a lovely cowrie 
two inches long, like mottled tortoise shell, 
walking on a rock, with its red Oeshy body 
covering half its shell, like a jacket trimmed 
with chenille fringe .”—Letter (of Miss 
North’s) /‘nun- Seyrhef/e Islands, in Ptdl Mall 
(ia:ctte, jan. 21, 1884. 

COWRY, s. Used in 8. India for 
tlu* yoke to carry burdens, tlie Bangy 
(([.V.) of N. India. In Tamil, cNc., 
kaimdi, [kdini, ‘to Ciirry on the shoulder/ 
t<fdi, ‘pole’]. 

[18,53.-—“ Cowrie ba.skets ... a circular 
raban basket, with a conical top, covered 
with green oil-cloth, and secured iiy a brass 
padlock. ”-(.*a7ny>5fY^, Old Forest Hanger, 
3rd ed. 178.] 

COWTAILS, s. The name formerly 
in ordinary use fur what we iiow^ more 
euphoniously call chovtnries (<!•' )• 

c. 1664.—“These Elephants have then 
also . . . certain Cow-tails of the great 
Tibet, white and very dear, hanging at their 


* A KCig would seem here to be eiiuivalent to J 
of a cowry. Wilson, with 0) as to its origin 1 per¬ 
haps P. kdk, ‘mimite’l, cxjtUims it as “a small 
division of money of account, less than a ganda of 
Kauris.” Til is projierly the sesamuin seed, ap- 
pluHl in Bengal, Wilson says, “in account to of 
a kauri.” Tno Tabh^ would probably tlius run: 
20 kdg, 4 h'u] — l kanri, and so forth. And 1 

rupee—409,000 til! 
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Ears like great Mustachoes. . . — Beniier^ 

E.T., 84 ; [ed. Constable, 261]. 

1685,—“Now that this King of the 
(Iroat Tibet knows, that Aureng-Zehe is at 
Kachnnii-e, and threatens him with War, 
he hath sent to him an Ambassador, with 
Presents of the Countrey, as Chrystal, and 
those dear White Cow-tailB. . . — Ibid. 

135 ; [ed. Constable, 422J. 

1774. — “To send one or more pair of the 
cattle which bear what are called cowtails.” 
— Warre7i Hastings, Instruction to Bogle, in 
Markham’s Tibd, 8. 

,, “There are plenty of cowtailed 
cows (!), but the weather is too hoi for them 
to gf) t<j Bengal.”— Bogle, ibid. 52. ‘Cow- 
tjxiled cows’ seem analogous to the ‘dis- 
nuninted mounted infantry ’ of w'hom wo 
have recently heard in the Suakin campaign. 

1784.— In a ‘List of IinjK)rts proV>able 
from Tibet,’ we find “CowTails. ”—In Seton- 
Karr, i. 4. 

,, “ From the northern mountains 

arc imported a number of articles of com- 
nicrce. . . . The ))rincipal . . . are . . . 
musk, cowtails, honey. . . Chidivin's 
At/een Akbery (ed. 1800) ii. 17 ; [ed. Jarrett, 
ii.‘l721. 

GBAN, s, Pers. krdn. A modern 
P(Tsiau silver coiTi, worth about a franc, 
being tlie tentli jxart of a Tomauil. 

1880. — “ A couple of mules came clatter¬ 
ing into the courtyard, driven by one mule¬ 
teer. Each mule curried 2 heavy sacks . . . 
which jingled pleasantly as they wore placed 
on the ground. The sacks were afterwards 
opened in my presence, and ctmtained no 
le.ss than 35,000 silver krajis. The one 
muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the mountains, 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran.”—MS. liCtter from Col. Batenuin- 
Ckampain, Jt.E. 

[1891. — “ I on my arrival took my ser¬ 
vants’ accounts in tomauns and kerans, 
afterwards in kerans and shaies, and at last 
in kerans and puls.”—117//.'!, Land- of the 
Lion, 63.] 

CRAKCHEE, S. Beug. H. hardn- 
chi. This appears pHc-iiliar to Cal¬ 
cutta, [but tlie word is also used in 
N. India]. A kind of ricketty and 
sordid carriage resembling, as Bp. 
Hcber says below, the skeleton of an 
old English hackney-coach of 1800-35 
(which no doubt was the model), 
drawn by wretched ponies, harnessed 
with rope, and standing fur native 
hire in various parts of the city. 

1823.— “. . . a considerable number of 
‘ caxanchies,’ or native carriages, each 
drawn by two horses, and looking like the 
.skeletons of hackney coaches in our own 
country.”— Heber, i. 28 (od. 1844). 


1834.—“ As Lady Wroughton guided her 
horse through the crowd to the right, a 
kuranchy, or hackney-coach, suddenly 
passed her at full speed .”—The Baboo, i. 
228. 

GBANGANOBE, n.p. Properly 
(according to Dr. Gundert), Kodunrllfir, 
more generally Kodungalury [the Madras 
fr/oss.gives Mai. Kot<mnaUur,kota,^weiii,* 
kovil, ‘palace,’ ilr, ‘village An ancient 
city and port of Malabar, identical with 
the Myytri-kko(lu of an ancient copper¬ 
plate inscription,* with the of 

Ptolemy’s Tables and the Periplns, and 
with the Miiziru 'primum emporium 
ludiae of Pliny (Bk. vi. cap. 23 or 26) 
[see Logan, Malabar, i. 80]. “ The tra¬ 

ditions of Jews, Christians, Brahmans, 
and of the Kdrala Ulpatti (legendary 
History of Malabar) agree in making 
Kodnngalfir tlie residence of the Perii- 
mrds (ancient sovereigns of Malabar), 
and the first resort of Western shipping’* 
(Dr. Gundert in Madras Journal, vol. 
xiii. p. 120). It was apparently the 
earliest settlement of Jew and Christian 
immigrants. It is prominent in all 
the earlier narratives of the 16tli 
century, especially in connection with 
the Malabar CJiristians; and it was 
the site of one of the seven churches 
alleged in the legends of the latter 
to have been founded by St. Thomas.t 
(hanganor was already in decay when 
the Portuguese arrivea. They eventu¬ 
ally e.stablished tliemselves there with 
a strong fort (1523), which the Dutch 
took from them in 1662. This fort 
was dismantled by Tip])Oo’s troops in 
1790, and there is now hardly a trace 
left of it. In Baldaeus {Malabar und 
Coromandel, p. 109, Germ, ed.) there 
are several good views of Cranganore 
as it stood in the 17th century. [See 
SHINKALI.] 

c. 774. A.n. —“We have given as eternal 
possession to Travi Corttan, the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs . . . 
namely within the river-mouth of Codan^- 
lur.” —Copper Chxirter, see Madr. Joum. xiii. 
And for the date of the inscription, Burnell, 
in Jiid. A ntiq. iii. 315. 

(Before 1500, see as in above quotation, 
p. 334.).— “I Erveh Barmen . . . sitting this 
day in Canganiir. ...” {Madras Journal, 
xiii. pt. ii. p. 12). This is from an old Hebrew 
translation of the 8th century copper-grant 
to the Jews, in which the Tamil has “The 


* See Madras Journal, xiii. 127. 
t hid. A7it. iii. 309. 
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kinfj ... Sri Bhaakara Ravi Varman . . . 
on the day when he was pleased to sit in 
Muyiri-k6du. . . .’’—thus identifying 
or Miiziris with Cranganoro, an identification 
afterwards verified by tradition ascertained 
on the sjx)t by Dr. Burnell. 

] 498.—“ Quorongoliz belongs to the Chris¬ 
tians, and the king is a Christian ; it is 3 
<lays distant from Caleciit by sea with fair 
wind ; this king could muster 4,000 fighting 
men ; here is much pepper. . . .”—Jioteiro 
(ie V(m-o da (j/aiiia, 108. 

]50.‘3. — “Nostra autera regie* in qua (hris- 
tiani comrnorantur Malabar appellatur, 
habetque xx circiter urbos, quarum tres 
celebres sunt ot firma?, Carongoly, l^a/or, 
et (hlovt^ et alia* illis ]>roxim;e sunt.’’— 
Letter of JS'rstin'ion Hi shops on mission to 
India., in Assf^uaui^ iii. .^)y4. 

ir)l(). “. . . a jilace called Crongolor, 

belonging to tin; King (<f Calicut . . . there 
live 111 it (Jentiles, Moors, Indians, and 
Jew's, and Christians of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas. ”— Horhosa, 1 FA. 

c. ]r»Jr». “ Crancanor fu antichamente 

honorata, c buon porto, (len niolte gunti . . . 
la citt.\ e grande, od honorata cfm gra traf- 
tico, aufiti chc si laccsso ( lochin, cO la venubi 
di I'ortoghcisi, nobih*.”—»SVua//a/?-m ih'Jtrgniy 
&c. Uaniusu), i. f. 

ir)r)4. — “ Iti'in . , . j)aid for the mainte¬ 
nance of the boys in tlie Colhige, which is 
ko})t in Cranglianor, b\ charter of the King 
our Lord, annually 100 000 re<s. . . .” S. 
Jlotrlho^ Tornho, &c., 27. 

c. 1570.— “ . . . ])rior to the introduction 
of Islamism into this country, a party of 
Jews and C!liristians had found their way to 
a city of Malabar called Cadungaloor.”— 
Tuh/a(-uhMttjahuhen , 47. 

1572.- 

“ A hum Cochin, e a oiitro ('.-inaiior, 

A qual (hale, a qual a ilha da }>inient.a, 

A (jiial Coulao, a <pial da Cranganor, 

K os niais, ;l (jueni o inais serve e con- 
tenta. . . .” Camoc-s, vii. 35. 

1614.- “The (Ireat Samorine’s T)e])uty 
came ahoord . . . and . . . earnestly jier- 
Kuaded vs to stay a day or two, till he might 
send b) the Samorine, then at Crangelor, be- 
•sieging a Castle of the Bortugals.” Hr</tou, 
in tUurhns, i. 531. 

c. 1806. — “ In like manner the .lews 
of Kranghir {Cranganoro), ob.serving the 
weakness of the Hilinuri . . . made a great 
many Mahomedans drink the cup of mar¬ 
tyrdom. . . ."—Mvhohhot Khiln (writing of 
events in 16th century), in KlUot^ viii. 388. 

CBANNY, R. Ill Bengal commonly 
used for a (derk writing Bugliah, and 
tlicncc vulgarly applied generically to 
the East Indians, or half-cast,e class, 
from among whom EiiLdi.sh copyists 
are chiefly recruited. Tiie original is 
Hind, kardnl^ kirdnly which Wil.son 
derives from Skt. himny *a doer.’ 
S 


Karana is also the name of one of 
the (so-called) inixt castes of the 
Hindus, sprung from a Sudra mother 
and Vaisya father, or (according to 
some) from a pure Kshatriya mother 
hy a father of degraded Kshatriya 
origin. The occupation of the ineiii- 
hers of this mixt ca.ste is that of 
wi’iters and acc.ounUiiiLs ; [see Ruh ijy 
Tribes and Castes of Jkm/aly i. 424 seqq.]. 

The word was jirobahly at one time 
applied by natives to the junior meiii- 
hers of the Covenanted Civil Service 
- - “ Writers,” as they wmre dt^signated. 
S(*e the (|notations from the 
Mutaqheriji” and from Hugh Boyd. 
And in our own renieinhrance the 
“Writers’ Buildings” in Ckilcntt<a, 
where those young gentlemen were 
at, one time <|iiaitered (a range of 
apartnieiits which has now Leen trans- 
figunsl into a splendid series of jiiiblic 
oflice.s, hut, wisely, has been kept to 
its old name), was known to the natives 
as Kardnl kl Bdrik. 

c. 1350. “They h.'ivo the custom that 
when a ship arrive.s from India or elsewhere, 
the skives of the Sultan . . . carry with 
thorn complete suits . . . for the Rnhban or 
skqqier, and for the kir&lll. whoi.s the ship’s 
clerk .”—Jbti JUifuta^ ii. 198. 

,, “The second day after our ar¬ 
rival at the port of Kailukari, the priuces.s 
escorted the nal'hoddb (or skipper), the ki- 
rini, or clerk. . . /tuL iv. 250. 

c. 1.590. “The Karr^i is a writer who 
keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out the water to the {lassengors.”— Ain 
i. 280. 

c. 1610.—“ Le Secretaire s’apelle carans 
. . —Pyrard de Larat, i. 152; [ Hak. Soc. 
i. 21 4j. 

[1611.—“ Doubt you not but it is too true, 
howsoever the Cranny fiatters you with 
better hopes .”—JJan ms, Letters, i. 117, and 
see also i. 190. 

[1684. - “Ye Noeeda and Cranee.” — 
Pringle, Pianj of Ft. ^t. (/eorge, iii. lll.j 

c. 1781. “The gentlemen likewise, other 
than the Military, who are in high offices and 
employments, have amongst themselves de¬ 
grees of service and work, which have not 
come minutely to my knowledge ; but the 
whole of them collectively arc called 
CarraniB.” —*SV*V Mutaqkerin, ii. 543. 

1793.—“ But, as (day has it, example gains 
where precept fails. As an encouragement 
therefore to my brother crannies, 1 will offer 
an iristaneo or tw'o, which are remembered as 
good Company’s jokes .”—Hugh Boyd, The 
Indian. Observer, 42. 

1810.—“4'he Cranny, or clerk, may bo 
either a native Armenian, a native Portu¬ 
guese, or a Bengallee.”— Wifliainscnt, V. M. 

i. 209. 
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1834.—“Nazir, see bail taken for 2000 
rupees. The Crany will write your evidence, 
Captain Forrester .”—The Baboo, i. 311 

It is curious to find this word ex¬ 
plained hy an old French writer, in 
almost the modern apjdication to East 
Indians. This shows that the word 
was used at Goa in something of its 
Hindu sense of one of mixt Idood. 

1653.—“ Les karanes sent enj^ondrez d’vn 
Mestis, et d’vne Indienuc, lcs(piel.s sont 
oliaustres. Co mot de Karanes vient a mon 
advis de Kara, qui si^nifie en Tunj la terre, 
oil bion la couleur noire, comme si Ton voii- 
loit dire par karanes les enfaiis du pais, ou 
bien les noirs : ils out les rnesrnes aduantap^es 
dans leur professions quo les autres Mestis.” 
-- l)e. la Banllaye~lt-Gouz, ed, 1657, p. 226. 
Compare in M. Polo, Bk. 1., ch. 18, his 
•statement about the Caraonas, and note 
thereon. 

CRAPE, s. This is no Oriental 
word, though crape comes from China. 
It is the French crepe, i.e. crespe, Lat. 
crispus, meaning frizzed or minutely 
curled. As the word is given in a 
16th century quotation hy Littre, it is 
probable that the name was first a]>- 
jilied to a European texture. [Its use 
m English dates from 1633, acc.ording 
to the N.E.D.] 

“ I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true (Jashmero— 

Some narrowy crapes of China silk, 

Like wrinkled -skin.s, or scalded milk.” 

O. W. llolnies, ‘ Contentment.' 

CREASE, CRIS, &c., s. A kind 

of dagger, whicli is the character¬ 
istic weapon of the Malay nations ; 
from the Javanese name of the wea]Km, 
adopted in Malay, kr'ts, kirls, or hrf^ 
(seeFavre, Diet. Javanais-Fran gals, 1376, 
Crawfurd’s Malay Did. s.v., Jamz, 
Javaansch-Nederl. Woorderdmek, 202). 
The word has been generalised, and 
is often applied to analogous v\ea])ons 
of other nations, as ‘an Arab rrmse.,’ 
&c. It seems ])robable that the H. 
word kirich, applied to a straiglit 
sword, and now almost specifically to 
a sword of Eurojiean make, is identical 
with the Malay woi'd krls. See the 
form of the latter word in Barbo.sa, 
almost exactly kirich. Perhaj>s Turki 
klll^k is the original. [Platts gives 
Skt. kriti, ‘a sort of knife or dagger.’] 
If Heinaud is right in his trairslation 
of the Arab Relations of the 9th and 
10th centuries, in correcting a reading, 
otherwise unintelligible, to khri, we 


shall liave a very early adoption of 
tliis word by Western travellers. It 
occurs, however, in a passage relating 
to Ceylon. 

c. 910.—“ Formerly it wa.s common enough 
to see in this island a man of the country 
walk into the market gra.sping in his hand 
a khri, i.e. a dagger peculiar to the 
country, of admirable make, and .sharpened 
to the fine.st edge. The man would lay 
hands on the wealthiest of the merchants 
that ho found, take him by the throat, 
brandish his dagger before his eyes, ami 
finally drag him outside of the town. . . .” 
Relation, &c., par Reinand, }>. 156 ; and sec 
Arabic text, p. 120, near bottom. 

It is curious to find the cris adopted 
by Alboquer<[ue as a })iec,(‘ of state, 
costume. When he received the am- 
ba.ssadors of Sheikh Ismaid, i.e. the 
Shah of Persia, Ismael Sufi, at Ormuz, 
we read : 

1515. —“For their reception there wa.s 
prepared a dais of three ste[)s . . . which 
was covered with carpets, and the (xovernor 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, sirrayed 
in a tunic and surcoat of black damask, 
with his collar, and his golden cris, as 1 
de.scribed before, and with his big, long 
inow-white beard ; and at the back of the 
dais the captains ami gentlemen, hand- 
•somely attired, with their swords girt, and 
behind them their pages with lances and 
targets, and all uncovered.”—Penra, ii. 
423. 

The portrait of Alboqiionpie in the 1st 
vol. of Mr. Birch’s Translation of the (Com¬ 
mentaries, roali.ses the snow-white beard, 
tunic, and black surcoat, but the crLs is 
mi.ssing. [The Malay Creese is referred to 
’ll iii. 85.j 

1516. —“They are girt with belts, and 
i;arry daggers in their waists, wrought with 
rich inlaid work, these they call querix.” — 
Barbosa, 193. 

1,5.52. “And the quartcrma.stcr ran up 
to the top, and thence beheld the .son of 
Timuta riija to be standing over the Capbiin 
Major with a cris half drawn.” —Castanheda, 
i. 363. 

1572.- 

“. . . assentada 

lA no gremio da Aurora, onde nasceste, 

Opulcuta Malaca nomeada ! 

As aettas venenosas que fizesto ! 

Os crises, com que ji£ te vojo armMa. ...” 

Camden, x. 44. 

By Burton : 

. so strong thy site 

there i)n Aurora’s bosom, whence they rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight! 

Tho poysoned arrows which thine art 

supplies, 

.he krises thirsting, as I .see, for fight. . . 

1580.- A vocabulary of “Wordos of the 
laturall language of laua ” in the voyage of 
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Sir Fr. Drake, has Cricke, ‘a dagger.’— 
HaJcL iv. 246. 

[1584.— “Crise.” See quotation under A 

MUCK] 

1586-88.—“The custom is that whenever 
the King (of Java) doth die . . . the wives 
of the said King . . . every one with a 
dagger in her hand (which dagger they call 
a crebe, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
themselves to the heart.”— Cavttndi^h, in 
IJakI, iv. 337. 

1591.—“Furthermore 1 enjoin and order 
in the name of our said Lord . . . that no 
servant go armed whether it be with staves 
or daggers, or crisses.” —Prod, of Virerotf 
Mathias d' Alh<}qv.pr(jae. in Archiv. Port. 
fji.sc. 3, p. 325. 

159S.—“ In the Western part of the Island 
(Sumatra) is ManancaVx) Avhere they make 
Poinyards, which in India are called Gryses, 
which are very well accounted and e.steomed 
of.”— Linschoten^ 33 ; [with some slight dif¬ 
ferences of reading, Hak. Soc. i. llOj. 

1602.—“ . . . (Ihinesische Dolchen, so sie 
Gris nenneri.”— HulsLus^ i. 33. 

c. 1610.—“Ceux-lk out d’ordinaire k leur 
cost^ vn i>oignard onde qui s'apelle cris, et 
qui vient d’Achon en Sumatra, de laua, ot 
de la Chine .”—Pijrarddr Dival, i. 121 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 164]; also .see ii. 101 ; [ii. 162, 170]. 

1634.—“ Malayo.s crises, Arabesalfangc.s.” 
—Malaca Cotiqiustada, ix. 32. 

1686. —“The Gresset is a small thing like 
a Baggonet which they always wear in War 
or Peace, at Work or Play, from the greatest 
of them to the poorest or meanest person.”— 
Davqner, i. 337. 

1690.—“And as the Japanners . . . rip 
up their Bowels with a Gric. . . .”— Ovington, 

1727.— “A Page of twelve Years of Age 
. . . (.said) that he would shew him the Way 
to die, and with that he took a Gress, 
and ran himself through the V)ody.”— A. 
Hamilton, ii. 99 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 98]. 

1770.—“The people never go without a 
poniard which they call cris.” —Raynal 

(tr. 1777), i. 97. 

c. 1850-60.—“They (the English) chew 
hashish, cut themselves with poisoned 
creases . . . taste every poison, buy eve^ 
secret.”— Emerson, English Traits [ed. 1866, 
ii. 59j. 

The Portuguese also formed a word 
crisada, a blow with a cris (see Gas- 
tanheda, iii. 379). And in English we 
find a verb to ‘ crease ’; see in Purchas, 
i. 532, and this ; 

1604.—“This Boyhog we tortured not, 
because of his confession, but crysed him.”— 
iScot's Discourse of lava, in Purchas, i. 175. 

[1704.—“At which our ipeonle . . . were 
most of them creezed.^’ — Yule, Hedges* 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. cccxxxvii.] 


Also in BraddeVs Abstract of the Sijara 
Malayu : 

“He wa.s in comsoquence creased at the 
shop of a sweetmeat seller, his blood 
flowed on the ground, but his body dis¬ 
appeared miraculously.” —iSijara Malayu, in 
./. Jnd. Arch. v. 318. 

CBEDEBE, DEL. An old mercan¬ 
tile term. 

1813.—“ Del credere, or guaranteeing the 
responsibility of persons to whom goods 
were sold—commission ^ per cent.”— Mil- 
hiirn, i. 235. 

CREOLE, s. This word is never 
used by the English in India, though 
the mistake is sometimes made m 
England of sup]>osing it to be an 
Anglo-Indian term. The original, so 
far as we can learn, is Span, criollo, a 
word of uncertain etymology, whence 
tile French creole, a person oi European 
l.)lood but colonial birth. See Skeat, 
who concludes that criollo is a negro 
corruption of criadillo, dim. of criado, 
and is = ‘little nursling.’ Criados, 
criadas, according to Pyrard de Laval, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 89 seq.] were used at 
Goa for male and female servants. 
And see the passage (pioted under 
NEELAM from Correa, where the 
words ‘apparel and servants’ are in 
the original ‘ todo o fato e criados.’ 

1782. - Mr. Macinb).sh being the son of 
a Scotch Planter by a French Greolc, of one 
of the West India Islands, is as swarthy and 
ill-looking a man as is to be seen on the 
Portugueze Walk on the Royal Exchange.” 
— Price's Observations, Ac. in Price's Tracts, 

CROCODILE, s. This word is 
seldom used in India ; alligator (q.v.) 
being the term almost invariably em¬ 
ployed. 

c. 1328.—“There be also coquodrilee, 
which are vulgarly called calcatix [Lat. 
calcatrix, ‘ a cockatrice ’ ]. . . . These ani¬ 
mals be like lizard.s, and have a tail stretched 
over all like unto a lizard’s,” Ac.— Friar 
Jordanus, p. 19. 

1590.—“One Crocodile was so huge and 
greedy that he devoured an Alihamha, that 
is a chained company of eight or nine slaves ; 
but the indigestible Iron paid him his wages, 
and raurthered the murtherer .”—Andrew 
DaUel (West Africa), in Purchas, ii. 985. 

[1870.—“. . . I have been compelled to 
amputate the limbs of persons seized by 
crocodiles {Mugger). . . . The Alligator 
(ly/k/na/) sometimes devours children. . . 
Chevet'S, Med. Jurispr. in India, 366 s^.\ 
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CBOK£>->s. One hundred lakhs^ i.e. 
10,000,000. Thus a crore of rupees 
was for many years almost the exact 
equivalent of a million sterling. It 
liad once been a good deal more, and 
has now been for some years a good 
deal less. The H. is karor^ Skt. koti. 

c. bn5. -‘‘Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma’lmr, en joyed a hig-hly prosjierous life. . . . 
His eoifer.s wenj re[)lete with wealth, inso¬ 
much that in the city of MurdI (Madura) 
there were 1‘200 crores of gold deposited, 
every crorr being e<iual to a thousand laks, 
and every lak to one hundred thousand 
dinars.”— W'lisfidj] in iii. f/i. N.D.— 

d’he reading of the word rnm’ is liowever 
iloubtful here (see note by Klliot in loco). 
In any case the v^ilue of crurr is misstated by 
Wassaf. 

c. 'I'liey told me that a certain 

Hindu farmed the reveruic of the city and 
its territones (Daulatribfid) for 17 karCr . . . 
iis for the karOr it is eiptivalent to 100 
and the Lak to 100,000 dinars.”— Ih» Jiatnta. 
iv. 49. 

c. 13.^)0. —“ In the course of tliree years lu“ 
had misapjiropriated about a kror of tankos 
from the revenue.” -Zid-tKldln-liootiy in 
Elliot, hi. 247. 

c. 1590.--“ Zealous and ujiright men were 
piit in charge of the revenues, each over one 
of dams.” _ (These, it appears, were 
called krOris.)— J i, 13. 

1609. —“The King’s yeerely Inctune of 
hts Crowne band is fiftie CrOU of 7tn/nas, 
every Crou is an hundred Lrrh’.s, and every 
L^ckc i.s an hundred thousand Jinpi/ts .”— 
JJawkins, in I^urrhas, i. 216. 

16‘28.—“The revenue of all the territories 
under the Emperors of Delhi amounts, ac¬ 
cording to the Royal regi.sters, to .six a/-6.s 
and thirty krors of ddins. One tu'b is e<puil 
to a hundred krors (a /enfr being ten millions) 
and a hundred E>ors of da/ns are e(piivalent 
to two kror.s and fifty lacs of rupees.” - 
J\Iuhaviiiiad Sharif Jlunoji, in Klliot, vii. 138. 

1690.—“The Nabob or (Tovernourof Bmrja! 
was reputed to have left behind him at liis 
Death, twenty Courous of Roupies: A 
kourou i.s an hundred thousand lacks.” — 
Ovington, 189. 

1757.—“In consideration of the lo.saes 
w'hich the English (Jomjiany have .suskiined 
... 1 will give them one crore of nipee.s.” 
ii. 162 (cd. 1803). 

c. 1785.—“The revenues of the city of 
Dccca, once the capital of Bcngiil, at a low 
estimation amount annually to two kherore.” 
— Qfrraccioh's Lifr o/Cllrf, i. 172. 

1797. — “An Englishman, for H, E.’.s 
amusement, introduced the elegant Euro 
pean diversion of a race in .sacks by old 
women: the Nal)ob wa.s delighted beyond 
measure, and declared that though he had 
spent a crore of rujiees ... in procuring 
amu.scment, he had never founa one .so 
pleasing to him.”— Teignmovth, Mnn. i. 407. 


1879.— 

“ ‘Tell me what lies beyond our brazen 
gates.’ 

Then one replied, ‘The city first, fair 
Prince ! 

And next King Riniba.s4ra’s realm, and 
then 

The vast fiat world with crores on crores 
of folk.’ ” 

Sir K. Arnold, The Light of Asia, iii. 

[CBORI, s. “The popse.s.S()r or col¬ 
lector of a kror, or ten millioii.s, of 
any given kind of money ; it wa.s 
1 •.specially apjdied as an official desig¬ 
nation, under the Molianiinedan govern¬ 
ment, to a collector of revenue to the 
e.xtent fif a kroi of danis, or 250,000 
i-iipee.s, who was also at variou.s times 
inve.ste,d with the general superin¬ 
tendence of the lands in hi.s di.strict, 
and the charge, of the police.” (JVilxon.) 

[c. 1.590.—See (|Uot{ition under CRORE. 

(1675. — “Nor does this exempt them 
frtun pi.dtcashing the Nabob’s Crewry or 
(Tovernour:”— Yule, Hedges' Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. ccxxxix.J 

[CROTCHEY, KURACHEE, 

])roper)y Karachi, the sea-jxirt and 
chief town of the province of Sind, 
which is a creation of the British rule, 
no town appearing to have exi.sted on 
the site before 1725. In As Suyuti’s 
History of the Caliphs (E.T. p. 229) the 
caj)ture of Kirakli or Kiraj is men¬ 
tioned. Sir II. M. Elliot tliinks that 
til i.s place was probably situated in if 
not named from Kaclili. Jarrett (Ain, 
li. 344, note) .suT){>oses this to be 
Kanlchi, which Ehiiot identified wdth 
the Ki'okala of Arrian. Here, accord¬ 
ing to (hirtiiis, dwadt the Arabioi or 
Arahitai. The harbour of Karachi was 
])o.ssihly tlie Porns Alexandri, w'here 
Ncarchus was detaiiual by tlie monsoon 
for tw'enty-fonr days (.see McCrindle, 
Ancient India, 167, 262). 

[1812.-“ From Crotchey to ( ’ape Monzo 
the peojile call thcm.solves Balouchos.”— 
Moriei-, Journey through Kersia, p. 5. 

[1839.—“. . . spiecs of all kinds, which 
are carried from Bombay ... to Koratchee 
or other p(^rts in Sind.” — EtphinstonJs 
Cauhul, i. 384.] 

CROWPHEASANT, s. The 

jKipuiar Anglo-Indian name of a some¬ 
what ignoble bird (E'am. Caculidae), 
common all over the plains of India, 
in Burma, and the Islands, viz. Gen- 
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tromis rufipennisy llliger. It ia held in 
India to give omens. 

1878.— “The crow-pheasant stalks past 
with his chestnut winj^s drooping by. his 
side.” — Phil. Jiobiicsoi), J)i Mff Indian 
Oardeiiy 7. 

1883.—“There is that ungainly o})ject the 
coucal^ crow-pheasant, jungle-crow, or what¬ 
ever else you like to call the miscellaneous 
thing, as it clambers through a (‘rec{)er-laden 
bush or spreads its reddish-bay wings and 
makes a slow voyage to the next tree. To 
judge by its appearance only it might be a 
crow developing for a peacock, but its voice 
seems to have been borrowed from a black¬ 
faced monkey.” -7Vd>c,'; on, vnj Fronting If).'*. 

CUBEB, s. The fruit of tlu! Piper 
Cuhebdy a cliiiibiug shrub of the Malay 
region. [Its Hind, nanu' kahdh rkhn 
marks its ini])ortation fi'oin th(‘ East 
by (.'liinese inerebants.] The word and 
the articles were well knoMui in Europe 
in the Midfile Ages, the former being 
t<ikeii directly from the Arab, hdnthah. 
It was used as a s})ice likf‘. other 
pepp(*rs, though less common. Tlie 
importation int(> Euro])e had become 
iiihnitesinial, when it revived in last 
ceiiturv, owing to tin* nu'dicinal ])ower 
of the article li.iving ))ecome known to 
our medical officers during the British 
occujiation of Java (1811-15). Several I 
fiarticulars of interest will be found in ! 
Jlanhitry and Ftiicki(je.r\>i Phnrmacoy. ' 
526, and in the notes to Marco PolOy ii. 
380. 

c. 943.— “The territories of this Prince 
(the Maharaja of the Isles) produce all sorts 
of .spices and aromatics. . . . 'the exports 
are camphor, lign-aloes, clove, sandabwwd, 
ftetel-nut, nutmeg, cardamom, cubeb {ai- 
kabdhah). . . .”— Masiuli, i. 3H seq. 

13th cent.— 

“ Theo cancl and the lieoris 

And swete .savoury meynte 1 wis, 

Theo gilofre, quybibe and inaco. . . .” 

Kinif Ali'mnixlrv^ in WrbcraMt’tr. 

Ixuvi., i. 279. 

1298. — “This Island (Java) is of siirpa.ss- 
ing wealth, producing black pepper, nutmegs, 
spikenard, galingale, cubeba, cltwes. ...” 
—JJairo PolOy ii. 27)1. 

0.1328. — “There too (in Jana) are pro¬ 
duced cubebs, and nutinog.s, and mace, and 
all the other finest s})iccs except pepper.”— 
Friar Jordan nsy 31. 

c. 1340. — “ The following are sold hg the 
pound. Raw .silk ; .saffron ; clove-stalks and 
cloves ; cubebs; lign-aloes. . . .”—Pegolottiy 
in Cathayy &c., p. 305. 

,, “Cubebs are of two kinds, i.e. 
domestic and wild, and both should bo 
entire and light, and of good .smell; and the 
domestic are known from the wild in this 


way, that the former are a little more brown 
than the wild ; also the domestic are round, 
whilst the wild have the lower part a little 
flattened underneath like flattenefl buttons.” 
— Pegolotfi, in Pat hay, kc. ; in orig. 374 seq. 

c. 1390.- “'Pake fresh pork, .seethe it, 
choj> it small, and grind it well ; ])ut to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, }K>wder of cinnamon, 
and maces, cubebs, and cloves whole.”— 
Recipe in ]Vrig/if\s Ihnnestic Manners, 350. 

1.503. Let us Lilk of cubebs; al¬ 

though, according to Sepulveda, we seldom 
u.se them alone, and only in compounds. 

“ (). Tis not so in India ; on the contrary 
tlic'V are much used by the Moors .soaked in 
wine . . . and in their native region, which 
IS Java, they are habitually used for coldne.ss 
of stomach ; you may believe me they hold 
them for a very great medicine.”— Garcia, 
f. 80-80/-. 

1572. — “The Indian phy.sicians use 
Cubebs as cordials for the .stomach. . . — 

Acosta, p. 138. 

1612.- “Cubebs, the pound . . . xvi. s.” 
—Jiates and Valuatioun (Scotland). 

1874.—“In a list of drugs to bo sold in 
the . . . city cJ Him, a.D. 1596, cubebs are 
mentioned . . . fhc price for half an ounce 
being 8 ireuzers.” —JJanb. d Fliiclc. 527. 

CUBEEE BURR, u p. This was a 
fainou.s bauvaij-fTree on an island of 
the Nerbudda, soim* 12 ni. N.E. of 
Ikirocli, and a favourite re.sort of the 
English there in tin* 18th century. It 
is de.seribed by Eorbes iu his Or. Mm. 
I. 28 ; [2nd ed. i. 16, and in Pandurang 
Tlari, e,d. 1873, ii. 137 ticqq.]. Forbes 
says that it wa.s thus called by the 
Hindus iu ineauory of a favourite 
saint, (no doubt Kahir). Possibly, how¬ 
ever, the iiaiiie was merely the Ar. 
kablr, ‘great.,’ given by .some Mahoin- 
medan, and mi.sinter])reted into an 
allusion to the sectarian leader. 

[1623.—“On un other .side of the city, but 
out of the circuit of the houses, in an open 
pl.ice, is seen a great and fair tree, of that 
j kind which 1 .saw in the sea coasts of Persia, 
near Ormuz, culled there Lid. but here Btr." 

I —PJdella Valle, Huk. St)c. i. 35. Mr. Grey 
I identitie.s this with the CUBEER BURR.] 

I 1818.—“ The popular tradition among the 

Hindus is that a man of great sanctity 
named Kubeer, having cleaned his teeth, 
as is practised in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took 
root, and became what it now is.”— Copland, 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 290. 

CUCUYA, CUCUYADA, s. Aery 

of alarm or warning; Malayal. kdkkuyay 
‘ to cry out ’; not used by English, 
but found among Portuguese writers, 
wlio formed cncuyada from the native 
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word, as th^y did Crisada from kris 
{see CREASE). See G(yrrea^ Lendas^ ii. 
2. 926. See also quotation from 
Tennent, under COBS, and compare 
Australian cooey. 

1525 .— “On this immeidiately some of his 
Nairs who accompanied him, desired to 
smite the Portuguese who were going 
through the streets ; but the Regedor would 
not permit it; and the Caimal approaching 
the King’s palace, without entering to 
speak to the King, ordered those cries of 
theirs to be made which they call CUCU- 
yadas, and in a few minutes there gathered 
together more than 2000 Nairs with their 
arms. . . — Cwrea, ii. 926. 

1543. — “At the house of the pagod there 
was a high enclosure-wall of stone, where 
the Governor collected all his peojde, and 
those of the country came trooping with 
bows and arrows and a few matchlocks, 
raising great cries and cuouyadaB, such as 
they employ to call each other to war, just 
like cranes when they are going to take 
wing.”— Ibid. iv. 327. 

CUDDALORE, U.p. A jdace on 
the marine backwater 16 in. S. of 
Pondicherry, famous in the early 
Anglo-Indian liistory of Coromandel. 
It was settled by tlie Company in 
1682-3, and Fort 8t. David’s was 
erected there soon after. Probably 
the correct name is Kadal-uTy ‘ Se^- 
Towii.’ [The Madras Gloss, gives Tam. 
kUdaly ‘iunction,’ ?7r, ‘village,’ })ecause 
it stands on the confluence of the 
Kadilam and Paravanar Rivers.] 

[1773.—“Fort St. David is . . . built on a 
rising ground, about a mile from the Black- 
Town, which is called Ciiddalore.” —IveSy 

p. 18.^1 

CUDDAPAH, n.p. Tel. kadapa^ 
[‘threshold,’ said to take its name from 
the fact that it is situated at the open¬ 
ing of the pass which leads to the noly 
town of Tripatty {GribhUy Man. of 
Guddapahy )>. 3); others connect it 
with Skt. kripOy ‘pity,’ and the 
Skt. name is Kripan(igara\ A chief 
town and district of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. It is always written Kurpah 
in Kirkpatrick’s Translation of Tippoo^s 
Letter8y [and see Wilks, Mysore, ed. 
1869, i. 3031. It lias been suggested 
as possible that it is the KAPIPH (for 
KAPinU) of Ptolemy’s Tables. [Kur- 
pah indigo is quoted on the London 
market.] 

1768. —“The chiefs of Shanoor and Eirpa 
also followed the same path.”— H. of Hydvr 
Eaiky 189. 


CUDDOO, s. A generic name for 
punqikins, [but usually applied to the 
musk-melon, cucurhita moschata (Watt, 
Econ. Diet. ii. 640)]. Hind. Kaddu. 

[1870.—“Pumpkin, Red and White—Hind. 
Euddoo. This vegetable grow's in great 
abundance in all parts of the Deccan.”— 
Riddelly Jiid. Doin. Econ. 568.] 

CUDDY, 8. The public or captain’s 
c.abin of an Indiaman or other pas¬ 
senger ship. We have not been able 
to trace the origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, be the same with the 
Dutch and Germ, kajute, which has 
the same signification. This is also 
the Sccindinavian language.s, Sw. in 
kajuta, Dan. kahyt, and Grimm quotes 
kajute, “Casteria,” from a vociibiilary 
of Saxon words used in the first half 
of 15th century. It is perhajia origin¬ 
ally the .s;ime with the Fr. cahute, ‘a 
hovel,’ which Littre emotes from 12th 
century as quahate. Ducange has L. 
Latin cahua, ‘casa, tugurium,’ but a 
little doubtfully. [Burton (Ar. Nights, 
xi. 169) gives P. kadah, ‘a room,’ and 
conqiares Cumra. The N.E.D. leaves 
the (juestion doubtful.] 

1726.—“Neither will they go into any 
ship’s Cayuyt so long a.s they see any one 
in the Skipper’s cabin or on the half-deck.” 
Valentijn, Chonnn. {and Pegu), 134. 

1769.—“It was his (the Captain’s) in¬ 
variable practice on vSunday to let down a 
canvas curtain at one end of the cuddy 
. . . and to read the church service,—a 
duty which he ctinsidered a complete clear¬ 
ance of the sins of the preceding week.”— 
Life of Lord Tei.gnmo\dk, i. 12. 

1848.—“The youngsters among the pas¬ 
sengers, young Chaffers of the 150th, and 
poor little Ricketts, coining home after his 
third fever, used to draw out Sedley at the 
cuddy-table, and make him tell prodigious 
stories about himself and his exploits 
against tigers and Napoleon.”— Vanity 
Fair, od. 1867, ii. 255. 

CULGEE, s. A jewelled plume 
Kurmouutiiig the drpesh or aigrette 
upon the turlian. Shakespear gives 
kalghi as a Turki word. [Platts gives 
kalghdy kalghi, and refers it to Skt, 
kaldsa, ‘a spire.’] 

c. 1514.—“In this manner the people of 
B&r&n catch great numbers of herons. The 
Eilki •mj [‘Flumes worn on the cap or 
turban on great occasions.’ Also see Punjab 
Tradt Report, App.. p. eexv.] are of the 
heron’s feathers.”— Baber, 154. 

1715.—“John Surman received a vest and 
Culgee set with precious stones.”— Wheeler, 
ii. 246. 
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1759.—“ To present to Omed Roy, viz.: — 

1 Culgah. 1200 0 0 

1 Surpjif^e {»irpei(h^ or aigrette) . 600 0 0 

1 Killot (see Killut) . . . 250 0 0" 

— Expenses of Eahoh's Entertainment. In 
Long, 193. 

1786.—“Three Kulgies, three Snrpai.'ihes 
(see Sirpech), and tliree Pndnh (?) [/nidat-, 
H. ‘a badge, a flat piece of gold, a neck 
ornament'] of the value of 36,320 rupees 
have been despatched to you in a casket.”— 
Tippoo's ],etters, 263. 

[1892.—Of a Banjara ox —“(hmr the 
beast’s forehead is a .shaped frontlet of 
cotton cloth >K)rdered with i>atterns in 
colour with pieces of mirror .sewn in, and 
crowned by a kalgd or aigrette of peac<»ck 
feather tips.”— Kipling^ Beast and Man 
in Lidia, 147. 

[The word wa.s also a})plied to a rich 
silk (doth iin})ort(‘d from India. 

[1714. — In a list of goods belonging to 
sub-governors of the South Sea (’. “A pair 
of culgee window curtains.”--2 .ner. Motn d' 
Q. VI. 244.] 

CULMUREEA, KOORMUREEA, 

s. Nautical H. kalmarlga, 'a calm/ 
t^iikcn direct from I’ort. calmaria (Roe¬ 
buck). 

CULSEY, s. According to the 
quotation a weight of about a candy 
((I.V.). We liave tiaced the woi’d, 
which is rare, also in Prin.sep’s Tahl(‘s 
(ed. Thomas, }). 115), as a measure in 
Bhuj, kalsl. And we find Jl. Drummond 
gives it: *‘^KuUec or (Uilsy ((iu/,.). A 
weight of .sixteen maund.s”(the Gu/.erat. | 
mauTids are about 40 lbs., tlieivfore 
kalsi— iihont 640 Ih.s.). [The word is 
)rohahly Skt. kala.n, ‘a water jar,’ and 
lence a grain meavsure. The Madras 
Gloss, gives (]aii. kalasi as a measure of 
ca]iacity holding 14 Seers.] 

1813. “So plentiful are nmngo.s . . . 
that during my residence in Guzerat they 
were sold in the public market-s for one 
rupee the culsey ; or 600 pounds in Bngli.sh 
weight.” — Forixs, Orient. Mein. i. 30; [2d. 
cd. i. 20). 

CUMBLY, CUMLY, CUMMUL, 

s. A blanket; a coar.se u'oollen cloth. 
Skt. kamhala, apjieai’ing in tlie verna- 
cnlar.s in .sliglitly varying form.s, e.g. 
H. kamll. Our lir.st ({notation show.s a 
cnrioiLS attempt to connect this word 
with the Arab, harnindl, Oi porter’ (see 
HUMMAUL/, and with the (camel’s liair 
of John Baptist’s raiment. The word 
is introduced into Portugue.se as awi- 
holim. ‘ a cloak/ 


c. 1350.— “It is cu.stoniary to make of 
those fibres wet-weather mantle.s for those 
rustics whom they call carnalh,* who.se 
business it is to carry burdens, and also to 
carry men and women on their .shoulders in 
palankins {Jecticis). ... A garment, such 
as I mean, of this camall cloth (and not 
! camel cloth) T wore till I got to Florence. 

I . . . No doubt the raiment (jf John the 
Baptist was of that kind. For, as regards 
cameVs hair, it is, next to silk, the softest 
stuff in the world, and never could have 
boon meant. . . —John MaHgnolli, iu 

Cathay, 366. 

1606.—“We wear nothing more fre- 
(]uently than those cambolins.”— 
f. 132. 

[c. 1610. — “Of it they make also good 
.store of cloaks and capes, called by the 
Indians Mansaus, and by the Portuguese 
‘ Ormus cambalis.’ ” — Ryrard dc iM/oal, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 240.] 

1673.— “Leaving off to wonder at the 
natives quivering and (piaking after Sunset 
wrapping themselves in a combly or Hair- 
tJoth.” - i^rr/er, 54. 

1690.— “ Camlees, which are a sort of 
Hair Coat made in Persia. . . .”— Ovington, 

4.5.5. 

1718.—“ But as a l:K)dy called the Camxnul- 
poshe.<i, or blanket wearers, were going to 
join Qhandaoran, their commander, they 
fell in with a body of troops of Mahratta 
horse, who f(»rbade their going further.”— 
tSeir Mntae/herin, i. 143. 

1781.- “One comley as a covering . . . 
4 ftnanis, 6 duhs, 0 cash.”—Prison Expenses 
of Hon. J. Lindsay, Jxin s of I/indsays, lii. 

1798.—“. . . a large black Kununul, or 
blanket.”— G. Forster, Travels, i. 194. 

1800.—“One of the old gentlemen, ob¬ 
serving that 1 looked very hard at his cumly, 
was alarmed lest T should think ho [(ossessed 
numerous flocks of sheep.”—Letter of Sir 
T. Munro, in Life, i. 281. 

1813.—Forhes has cameleens. —Or. Mem. 
i. 195 ; [2d. ed. i. 108J. 

CUMMERBUND, s. A girdle. 
H. from P. kaitiar-band, i.e. ‘ loiii-l)aiid.’ 
Buch au article of dre..s.s is habitually 
worn by dome.stic .servants, peons, and 
irregular troops ; but any waist-belt is 
so termed. 

[1534.— “And tying on a cummerbund 
{camarabando) of yellow silk.”—Oerrra, iii. 
.588. Camarahandes in JJalbo(/icerque, Comm., 
Hak. Soc. iv. 104.] 

1552.—“The Governor arriving at Goa 
received there a present of a rich cloth of 
Persia which is called comarbados, being 
of gold and .silk.”— Castanheda, iii. 396. 

* Cnmalli (=/areMni) .survives from the Arabic 
in some )>Brts of Sicily. 
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1616.— “The nobleman of Xaxma sent to 
have a sample of gallie pottes, jugges, po 
dingers, lookinglasses, table bookes, chint 
bramport, and combarbands, with the 
pricQs.”—Cocks’s Diary, i. 147. 

1638.—“ Ils serront la veste d’vne cein- 
ture, qu’ils appellent Conmierbant.”—Ma?i- 
(iflslOy 223. 

1648.—“In the nnddle they have a well 
adjusted girdle, called a Conunerbant.”— 
Van Twist, 5!). 

1727. — “'rhey have ala<j a fine Turband, 
embroidered Hhoes, and a Dagger of Value, 
stuck into a fine Cummerband, or Sasli.”— 
A. Hamilton, i. 229 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 223]. 

1810.—“They generally have the turbans 
and cummer-bunds of the same colour, by 
way of livery.”— IViUtamson, V. M. i. 274. 

[1826.— “My white coat was loose, for 
want of a kumberbund.” I’and u rang Harl, 
ed. 1873, i. 279. ] 

1880.— . . The Punjab seems t-o have 

found out Manchester. A meeting of native 
merchants at llmritsur . . . dcscribc.s the 
effocts of a shower of rain on the Knglish- 
rriade turbans and Kummerbunds as if their 
heads and loins were envelo]ied by layers of 
starch.”— I’ionrfr Mail, .Tune 17. 

CUMQUOT, s. 'Phe, fruit of Cifrus 
japonica., a iiiiiiiature or.an^e, often 
sent ill jars of jircserved fruits, from 
Chirm. Karnkimt is the Cnnton [fro- 
nuiiciation of km-kii, ‘gold orange,’ the 
Chiinise name of the fruit. 

CUMEA, 8. H. kamrd, from Port. 
Camara; a cbaml)er, a ea])in, [In 
Upper India tlie drawing-room is the 
golkamrd, so called l)ecau.se one end of 
it is usually semi-circular.] 

CUMEUNGA, s. See CARAM- 
BOLA. 

CUMSHAW, S. Chin. Pigeon- 
Englisli for bucksheesll (q.v.), or a 
pi-esent of any kind. According to 
Giles it is the Amoy })roii. (kam-sid) 
of two characters signifying * grateful 
thanks.’ Bp. Monle suggests kan-siu, 
{OY Oautonese) /cum-.sau, ‘ tliank-gift.’ 

1879.—“. . . they j^ressed upon u.s, block¬ 
ing out the li^ht, utterinp; discordant cries, 
and clamouring with <aie voice, Kum-sha, 
i.e. backsheesh, l(K)king more like demons 
than living men.” — JSiid’s Golden Cher- 
sone.^e, 70 . 

1882. As the ship got under weigh, the 
Compradore’s cumshas, according to ‘olo 
custom,’ were brought on board . . . dried 
lychoe, Nankin dates . . . ba.skots of 
oranges, and preserved ginger.”—T/te Fan- 
kwne, 103. 


CUNCHUNEE, s. H. kanchanl. 
A dancing-girl. According to Shake- 
spear, this is the feminine of a caste, 
Kaiuhav, wliose women are dancers. 
Hut there is doubt as to this: [see 
(h’ooke, Tribes and Oaste.s, N.W.P. iv. 
364, for the Kanchan cast(\] Kancban 
is ‘gold ’; also a yelhnv pigment, wdiich 
tin; women may have used ; see quot. 
from Bernier. [See DANCING-GIRL. J 

[c, 1,990. -“The Kanjari ; the men of this 
class play the Pakhawaj, the Ktihiib, and 
the q’ala, while the wommi sing and dance. 
His Majesty calls them Kanchanis.” Ain, 
ed. Jarreft, iii. 257.] 

c, 1660. — “But there is one thing which 
.seems to me a little too extravagant . . . 
the publick Women, 1 mean not those of 
the Ba.'/.iir, but those more retired and con¬ 
siderable ones that go to the great marriages 
it the h()us(!s of the Onovdis and Manseb- 
dars to sing and dance, those that arc called 
Kenchen, as if you should say the gadded 
the hlossoming ones, . , — Jlarnter, E.’P. 

88; [<-‘<1. Constable, 273 setj.]. 

j. 1661 .On regala dans le Sorrail, 
toutes ces Dames Ktrangeres, de festiris et 
(les dances des Quenchenies, qui sont des 
femmes ct des lilies d’nin; (’aste de ce nom, 
(pii n’ont }>oint d'autre profession que cello 
de la danse.”—T/eavaet, v. 1.91. 

1689, “And here the Dancing- Wenches, 
or Quenchenies, entertain you, if 3011 
f>lcasc. ”— On ngton , 257. 

1799 , — “ 1 n the evening theCanchanis . . . 
have exhibited lieforo the Prince and court.” 
—Diary in Li fe o/Colebrooke, 153. 

1810.—“The dancing-w'omen are of differ- 
<‘ 11 1 kinds . . . the Mee’niseen.s never per¬ 
form before assemblies of men. . . . Tho 
Kunchenee are of an opposite stamp ; they 
dance and sing for the arnusement of tho 
male sex.”— Williamson,, Tk M. i. 386. 

CURIA MURIA, u.]>. The mime 
uf a group of islands ot! the S.E. coast 
of Araliia {Kharydn Marydii, of Kdrisi). 

1.927.—“’I'hus as they .sailed, the ship got 
lost upon the fthore of Kurtacpie in (the 
region of) Curia Muria ; and havii\g swum 
a.shore they got along in company of tho 
Moors by land to Calayata, and thence on 
to Ormuz.”— Correa, iii. .962 ; see also i, 366. 

c. 1535.—“Dopo Adem Fartaque, e le 
isolo Curia, Muria. . . .’’—Sovimaf lo de’ 
Hegni, in Mamusio, f. 325. 

1.940. — “ Wc l(3tted not to di.scover the 
Isles of Curia, Muria, and Avedalcuria 
(in orig. Ahedalriiria).”—Mendez Pinto, E.T. 
p. 4. 

[1553.—See quotation under ROSAL* 
GAT.] 

1.9,94,—“. . . it is necos.sary to come 
forth between Sdkara and the islands Khiir 
or Muria [KhAr MOriytl ).”— The Mohit, in 
Jour, As. SffC. Beng. v. 459. 
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[1833. —“I'he next place to Saiigra is 
Koorya Moorya Bay, which is extensive, 
and has goo<l soundings throughout; the 
islands are named Jihly, Hallariny, Soda, 
and Haskee,” — JVan-. i. 318.) 

1834.—“'I'he jiext place to Saugra i.s 
Koorya Moorya Bay.’’— ,/. f{. (iroti. Soc. ii. 
208. 

CURNUM, s. Tel. hmiiKVinu; a 
villagi' iKM'ountniit, ;i town-clerk. 
Ace. to Wilson from Skt. kttrana ; 
(see CRANNY). [1 t eorre-sponds to the 
dam. kanakan (see CONICOPOLY).] 

1827. “ Very little care has heen token 

to preserve the survey accounts. Thost; of 
several village's .art' not to he found. Of 
the remainder only a, small share is in the 
(’olhictor’s cutcherry, a,ml the rest is in 
the hands of cumums, uritten on cadjans.” 

Mluntt' ht! Str T. J/c/o-o, in Ailmthnot, i. 
287.. 

CUROUNDA, S. H. kardmuhl. A 
small jiliim-like fruit, \v]ii<h makes 
g,oo<l jelly and tarts, and which t-he 
natives pickh*. ft is home hy (-V/rmu 
cardjuhu^, L., a shnih common in many 
parts of India (N.O. AjHinjimcrar). 

11870 . Bnhlell gives a recep>t t(»r kur- 
under jelly, li«l. hmn. /uvui.. 3>3S.) 

[CURRIG JEMA, adj. A err. of 

11. khdn'j “.scparatinl <»i-de.tached 
from the rental of the State, as lamls 
e.\em])t from rent, or of which the 
revenue has Ixam assigned to in¬ 
dividuals or institutions’^ (U'il.soti). 

[1687.— . . . that whenever they have 
a mind t<j hiiild Factorys, .satisfving for the 
land whore it was Currig Jema. that i.s 
over measure-, not, entrc'd in the King’s 
hooks, or paying the usuall and accustomed 
Kent, no (Tovernment should molest them.” 
— Vti/f', Hak. Soc. ii. Ixiii.] 

CURRUMSHAW HILLS, mp. 

Tliis name ajuteiirs in Kenneirs Kengal 
Atlas, aj)])liea to liills in the Gaya 
dist rict. It is iiigenionsly snpjiosed 
hy F. Kuchanaii to liave been a ini.s- 
take of the geographer’s, in taking 
Kama - (^d\(uvpdr (* Kama’s ))lace of 
meeting or teaching^), the name of an 
ancient ruin on the hills in que.stion, 
for Karnaclian Fahdr (Pa/i€fr= Hill).— 
{Eastern India^ i. 4). 

CURRY, s. In the East the staple 
food consists of some cereal, eitlier (as 
in N. India) in the form of hour baked 
into unleavened cakes, or boiled in tlie 
grain, as rice is. Such food having 


little taste, some small quantity of a 
much more savoury ^ireparation is 
added as a relish, or ‘kitchen,’ to use 
1 he phra.SL* of our forefathers. And this 
i.s ill fact tin*, projier oihee of curry in 
native diet. It consists of meat, iish, 
fruit., or vegetahk-s, cooked with a 
quantity of bruiserl spices and turmeric 
[sec MlisSALLA] ; and a litth* of this 
gives a flavour to a large mess of rice, 
'Phe word is Tam. kari^ i.e. Vs^iuce’; 
[/ijurf, v. ‘to cat liy kiting’]. The 
Ganari'se form karil wa.s that adojited 
hy the Fortiigiu-se, and is still in use 
at Goa. It i.*^ remarkahle in how 
inan\ countries a similar dish is ha- 
liitiial ; pildo [see PILLAU] is the an¬ 
alogous mess in Fi'rsia, and Jenskussu 
Ill Algeria ; in Fgy]>t. a dish well 
know'll as raz;: tnufalfal [Lane, Mod. 
Kgyjify vd. 1871, i. 187], or “])ep]'ered 
rice.” In England the proportions of 
rice and “kitchen’’ are usually re.versed, 
so that the latter is made to constitute 
I the hulk of the flish. 

Tin* oldest indication of thi‘ Indian 
cuisine in this kind, though not a very 
precise mie, i.s cited hy Atlumat'us from 
Mcgastlu-nes; “Among the Indians, 
at a ))an(piet, a tahii' is set, Ix-fore eacli 
j individual . . . and on the lahh* i.s 
I ])laeed a golden dish on which they 
I throw, lirst- of all, hoih-d rice . . . . 
and tlnui they add many sorts of meat 
dres.sed after tin* Indian fashion” 
{Afhcn., hy Yonyc., i\. 39). The 

earliest, preci.se mention of curry is in 
the Maliavanso (c. am. 477), where it is 
said of Kas.sa])o that “In* jiartook of 
rice dres.sed in liutter, with its full 
acconqianiment of curries." This is 
I 'Puriiour’s translation, the original Pali 
I )eiiig supa. 

It is jKissihle, how'i'ver, that the kind 
of curry msed hy Europeans and Ma- 
hommedans is not of purely Indian 
origin, hut lias come down from the 
.spiced cookerv of nu'dieval Eiir()])e 
and Western Asia. 7’he medieval 
s[)iced di.shes in question were even 

coloured like curry. Turmeric, indeed, 

called by Garcia de Orta, Indian mffron, 
\VHS yet nnknowui in Eurojie, hut it 
was reim\sented hy siiffron and sandal- 
w'ood. A notable incident occurs in 
the old English poem of King Richard, 
wherein the Lion-heart feasts on the 
head of a Saracen— 

“ soden full hastily 
With powder and with spysory, 

And with saffron of good colour,” 
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Moreover, there is hardly room for 
doubt that capsicum^ or red pepper (see 
CHILLY) was introduced into India by 
the Portuguese (see Hanhiiry mid Fliick- 
iger^ 407) ; and this spice constitutes 
the most important ingredient in 
niodein curries. The Sanskrit bt>oks 
of cookery, which cannot be of any 
considerable antiquity, contain many 
recipes for curry without this ingre¬ 
dient. A reci])e for curry (caril) is 

f iven, according to Bluteau, in the 
‘ortuguese Arte de. Cozuiha^ p. 101. 
This must be of the ITtli ccnturv. 

It should be added that kari was, 
among the ])e()])le of S. India, tlie 
name of only one foi-ni of ‘kit(4ien’ 
for rice, viz. of that, in consistency 
resembling brotli, as several of tlie 
earlier (juotal ions indicate. Euro])eans 
have ap]dii‘d it to all the sjivoury con¬ 
coctions of analogous s])icy <‘haracter 
eaten with rice. These may be divided 
into three classes—viz. (1), that just 
noticed ; (2), that in the form of a 
stew of meat, fish or vegetables ; (3), 
that called by Euroj)eans ‘ dry curry.' 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu meal in S. India, and have in 
the vernaculars several discriminating 
names. 

In Java the Dutch, in their employ¬ 
ment of curry, keep much nearer to 
the original Hindu ]U’act.ice. At a 
breakfast, it is common to hand round 
with the rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral s])aces, t^ich of which (“ont^iiins 
<a different kind of curry, more or le.ss 
liquid. 

According to the Fankwae nf Canton 
(1882), the word is ust*d at the (diinesc; 
ports (we jn-esume in talking with 
Chinese s(U’^'ants) in the form kaarle 
(!'• 62). 

1502.— “Then the t/aptnin-major com¬ 
manded them to cut off the hands .and ears 
of all the crows, and put all that inm one of 
the small vessels, into which he ordered 
them to put the friar, also without cars or 
no.se or hands, which ho ordered to be .strung 
round his neck with a palm-leaf ft>r the 
King, on which he told him to have a curry 
(caril) made to eat of what his friar brought 
him.”— Co7'rea, Thn'p Voifayes^ llak. Soc. 
331. The “Friar” wa.s a Brahman, in the 
dress of a friar, to whom the odious ruffian 
Vasco da Gama had given a safe-conduct. 

1563.—“They made dishe.s of fowl and 
flesh, which they cab caril.”— (/tmt'a, f. 68. 

c. 1580.—“The victual of these (renegade 
soldiers) is like that of the barV»^rou.s people ; 
that of Mtxjrs all brhige [I/irinj, ‘ rice d ; that 


of (Tentoo.s rice-carril ,”—/^rhior e J/onra, 
&c., f. 9r. 

1598,—“ Mo.st of their fish is eaten with 
rice, which they sooth in broth, which they 
put uinm the rice, and is somewhat .sourc, 
as if it were sodden in gooseberries, or un- 
ripegrapes, but it tasteth well, and is called 
Carriel [v.l. Carriil), which is their daily 
meat.”— Liuarhtttrn, 88 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 11 j. 
This is a good de.scription of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of S. India. 

1606. “ Their ordinary f(»od is boiled rice 

with many varieties of certain .soups which 
they pour upon it, and which in those parts 
are commonly called caril.” — (toti/ra, 61/>. 

1608-1610. — , . me disoit (piil y auoit 

plus de 40 ans, qiiil estoit esclaue, et auoit 
gagn6 l)on argent j\ celuy (pii le possedoit ; 
et toutc fois (ju’il ne luv dtmnoit jtour tout 
viure qu’vne tnesure do ri'/. cm par iour sans 
autre chose . . . et ipieKpiefois deux 

qui .sont quchpu' ileux deniers 
(.see BUDGROOK), i)our auoir dn Caril .'i 
mettre auec le riz.”— Moviinrt, IVn/fq/r.s-, 337. 

1623.— “ In India the\ give the name of 
caril b) certain me.sscs imulc with butter, 
with the kernel of the coco-nut (in place of 
which might be u.sed in our part of the 
world milk of almond.") . . . with .s}ticerie3 
of every kind, anK)ng the rest cardamom 
and ginger . . . with vegtstables, fruits, ami 
a thousand other condiments of sorts ; . . . 
and the Christians, who eat I'vorything, juit 
in also He.sh or lish of every kind, and .some¬ 
times eggs . . . with all whicli things they 
make a kind of broth in the fa.shion of our 
qnazz^'ttl (or hotch-p(»tc]ies) . . . and this 
broth with all the .said condiment." in it they 
])onr over a good (juantity of rice boiled 
simply with water and salt, and the whole 
makes a most .savoury and ."ub.stantial 
me.s.s .”—(tethi IV///r, ii. 709; [Hak. Soe. 
ii. 32.H.] 

1681. - “Most sorts f>f these (hdicions 
Fruits they gather before they he ri}>e, 
and boyi them to make Cairees, to u.se the 
Portuguese word, that i.s somewhat to eat 
wdth and reli.sh their Rice.” Knox, j). 12. 
Thi.s perhaps indicates that the English currq 
is formed from the Port, cur/.s, plural of 
ciirtl. 

c. 1690.—“ Curcuma iu Iiidiii tarn ad 
cibum quam ad rnedecinam adhibetur, Indi 
enim . . . adeo ip.si adsueti sunt nt cum 
cunctis admi.soent condirnenti.s et }>i.scibus, 
praesertim .autem isti (juod karri ipsis 
vocatur.”- Pars Vta. p. 166. 

c. 1759-60,— “ The currees are infinitely 
various, being a s(^rt of fricacoes to eat with 
rice, made of any animals or vegetables.”— 
tirouf, i. l.nO. 

1781.— “To-day have cuny and rice for 

my dinner, and plenty of it as C-, my 

me.ssmat<.*, has got the gripes, and cannot 
eat his .share.” -//ea. ,/. Lindm/i's Imprison- 
meiit, in Liren of Lindmi/s, iii. 296. 

1794-97.- 

“The Bengal squad he fed so wondrous nice, 

Baring hi.s currie took, and Scott his rice.” 
Ri(r,^i(its of Literaturey 5th ed., p. 287. 
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This shows that curry was not a domesti¬ 
cated dish in England at the date of publi¬ 
cation. It also is a sample of what the 
wit was that ran through so many editions ! 

c. 1830.—“J’ai substitu^ le lait h Toau 
pour boisson . . . c’est une sorto de contre- 
poison pour I’essence de feu que forme la 
sauce enrag^e de mon sempiterncl caxi.” — 
Jcu’qu^iojit, Corrf’KfHmdana., i. 196. 

1848.—“ Now we have seen how Mrs. 
Sedley had preoared a fine curry for her 
son.” —Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

1860.—. . Vegetables, and especially 
farinaceous food, are especially to be com¬ 
mended. The latter is indeed rendered 
attractive by the unrivalled excellence of 
the Singhalese in the ])roparation of in¬ 
numerable curries, each tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice ex})resscd from the 
flesh of the cocoa-nut. after it has been 
reduced tt) a pulp.”— Tcmtt'nVs Ceylon, i. 77. 
N.B. TCnnent is mtsled in .supjxwing (i. 
437) that chillies arc mentioned in the 
Mahavanso. The word is muric/ia, which 
simjdy means “popper,” and which Tumour 
has translated erroneously (p. 158). 

1874.—“The craving of the day is for 
quasi-intellectual food, not le.ss highly pep¬ 
pered than the curries which gratify the 
faded .stomach of <i returned Nabob.”— 
JHackwootVn Mayazinc, Oct. 434. 

The Dutch use the word as Kerrie 
or Karrie ; and Kari a vindienne lias 
a place in French cartt^s. 

CUERY-STUFF, S. Onions, cliillie.s, 
&c. ; the u.sual material for juvpjiring 
curry, otlierwise mussalla (q.v.), repre¬ 
sented in England by the })re]>arations 
called carry-powder and carry-paMe. 

1860.—“. . . w’ith plots of esculents and 
curry-stuffs of every variety, onion.s, chil¬ 
lies, yams, cas.savas, and sweet pobitoes.”— 
Tennent's Cry Ion, i. 463. 

CUSBAH, s. Ar.—H. kasha, ka- 
$aha; the chief place of a pergunnah 
(q.v.). 

1548.—“And the ca^abe of Tanaa is 
rented at 4450 purcifto.v.”—A', Hotel ho, Toinho, 

150. 

[c. 1,590. —“In the fortieth year of hi.s 
Majesty’s reign, his dominion.s con.si.sted of 
one hundred and five Sirairs, sub-divided 
into two thou.sand seven hundred and 
thirty-seven kuBbahs.”— tr. Cladwiu, 

ii. 1; Jarrell, ii. 115.] 

1644.—“On the land side are the hou.ses 
of the Vazador (?) or Po.s.ses.sor of the 
Casabe, which is as much as to say the town 
or aldea of Mombaym (Bombay). This 
town of Mombaym is a small and .scattered 
affair.”— Bocarro, MS. fol. 227. 

c. 1844-45.—“In the centre of the large 
Cusbah of Streevygoontum exi.sts an old 
naud fort, or rather wall of about 20 feet 


high, surrounding some 120 hovisos of a 
lK>dy of people calling themselves Koilr 
Vellahix ,—that is ‘ Fort Vellalas.’ Within 
this wall no police officer, warrant or Peon 
ever enters. . . . The females are said to 
be kept in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. They never pass without the 
walls alive; when dead they are carried 
out by night in sacks.”—Report by M) . K. 
Ji, Thomas, Collector of Tinnevelly, quoted 
in Lord Stanhope's Miscellanies, 2nd Series, 
1872, p. 132. 

CUSCUSS, cuss, s. Pers.-H. 

khasJ^as. Tlie routs of a gnuss [cfilled 
ill N. India sentJid or tin,'] whicli 
abounds in the drier jiarts of India, 
Aimtherum muricatum (Beauv.), An- 
dropoyon murirafus (R,eiz), used in 
India during the liot dry winds to 
make .screeirs, which are kept con- 
.stantly wet, in the window openings, 
and the fragrant evaporation from 
which greatly cools the liouse (.see 
TATTY). Tliis device .seems to be as¬ 
cribed by Abul Fazl to tlie invention 
of Akbar. These roots are well known 
in France by the name vdyver, which 
is the Tam. name vettiveru, ‘ the root 
whicli is dug up.’ In some of the N. 
Indian vernaculars khaskhas is ‘a 
pop])y-head’ ; [but this is a different 
word, Skt. kJuiskhasa, and compare P. 
khashkhajih ]. 

c. 1.590.—“But they (the Hindus) were 
notoriou.s for the want of cold water, the 
intolerable heat of their climate. . . . His 
Majesty remedied ad these evils and defects. 
He taught them how to cool w-ater by the 
helj» of .saltpetre. . . . He ordered mats to 
be woven of a cold odoriferous root called 
KbuSB . . . and when wetted with water 
on the outside, those within enjoy a pleas¬ 
ant cool air in the height of surnruer.”— 
Aijeen {GUtdioin, 1800), ii. 196 ; [ed, Jarrett, 
iii”. 9]. 

1663. — “ Kas l anays." See (j notation 

under TATTY. 

1810.—“ The Kubb-Kubs . . . when fresh, 
is rather fragrant, though the scent is some¬ 
what terraceous.”— Williamson, V. M. i. 
235. 

1824.—“ We have tried to keep our rooms 
cool wdth ‘tatties,’ which are mats formed 
of the KuskOB, a peculiar sweet-scented 
grass. . . ."—IJehtr, ed. 1844, i. 59. 

It is curifius that the coarse grass 
which covers the more naked parts of 
the Islands of the Indian Archipelago 
appejirs to be called kusu-kusu {Jr allace, 
2 nd ed. ii. 74). But we know not if 
there is any community of origin in 
these names. 
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[18;^2. —“The sirrakoo {sirkl) and sainturh 
(senfhd) are two .specimens of one f^oniis of 
jungle gras.s, the roots of which are called 
.seeundah {sirkanda) or khU8-khU8.” - J'/rs. 
Mee.r Hamn AH. Ohservatiojiit, &c., ii. 208.] 

Ill the sense of jiojijiy-seed or pop])V- 
head, tliis word is P. ; De Orta says 
Ar. ; [sei' ahfive.] 

1508. “ . . . ;it ('aml).-detc, .seeing in the 

market that tliev wore stilling po]>]*y hcads 
hig enough to till a caittuld, and al.so .some 
no higgor than our.s, and a.sking the name, 

I was told that it was rnxxa.r (ca8hca8h)-- 
and th.'if in fact is the name in Arabic 
and they told me that of the.se pojtpies was 
made opium (lo/i/u'tu), outs hemg madti in 
the j) 0 ))py-head, so that the opium exudes.’’ 

(iarcut l)t' (hid, f. 155. 

182]. — “’I’he 21th of April public pro¬ 
clamation was made in Ispahan h}' the 
King’s order . . . that on jiain of do.ath, 
no one should drink connir, winch is a 
Inpior made troin the hu.sk of the capsule 
of opium, called by them khash-khash.”— 
I\ della Valh, ii. ‘i01> ; (cocy/«r is P. kohnar]. 

CUSP ADORE, .s. An old term for 
a sjiittooii. Pori .'ru.'iyiademt, from 
I Ltit. ro/#,.sparrc], to sjiit. Ou.'ijiidor 
would be properly qui mull am sjniit. 

[1554.—Hjicaking of the greatne.ss of the 
Sultan of Bengal, he .says to illu.strate it- - 
‘ From the camphor which goes with his 
spittle when he spits into his gold spittotm 
iC08pidor) his chand)erlain has an income of 
2000 cruzados."■ (Jaslan/ieda, Bk. iv. eh. 88.] 

1072.— “Here maintain themselves three 
of the most }K)wcrful lords and N.'nks of this 
kingdom, who are .subject to the Crown 
of Velour, and pay it tribute of many 
hundred Ikigoda-^ . . . viz. Viti/K(-naih of 
Miidura, the King’s Cuspidoor-bearer, 200 
tkigoda.s, (yrixtapa-nad- of ilheiujuir, the 
King’s 7h’C/-.server, 200 pagodas, the JS\iik 
of Taajouicer^ the King’s Warder and 
Umbrella carrier, 100 Pagodas. . . .’’— 
lialdtinis, (lerrn. ed. 153. 

1735.—In a list, of silver plate wo have 
“5 cu8padoreB.’’- - U7/rr5r, iii. 139. 

1775.—“ Before each person was placed a 
large bras.s salver, a black eartlien pf)t of 
water, and a brass cuBpadore.’’ — Forrest, Tk 
to N. (irninea, kc. (at Magind.anao), 235. 

[1900.—“The royal cuspadore ’’ is men¬ 
tioned among the regalia at Selangor, and a 
“ CUSpadore ” {k-dor) is part of the marriage 
appliance.s.— Skeat, A/alai/ Maple, 20, 374-1 j 

CUSTARD-APPLE, «. The mimo 

in India of a fruit squamosa., L.) 

originally introduced from S. America, 
but which spread c/ver India during the 
16th century. Its commonest name 
in Hindustan is skarifa, i.e. ‘noble*; 
but it is also called Sltajy'kal, i.e. ‘the 


Fruit of Sita,’ whilst another Anoxia 
(‘bullock’s heart,’ A. reticulata, L., the 
<ai.stard-apple of the W. Indies, where 
both names are applied to it) is called 
in the .south by the name of her 
hu.sband Rama. And the Hlta'plial and 
Rdm/p’hal have bec.ome the subject of 
Hindu legends (.see Forbes, Or. Mem. iik 
410). The fruit is called in Chinese 
Fau-li-rhi, i.e. foreign leech.ee. 

A curious controver.sy has arisen 
from time to time as to whether this 
fruit and its congeners were really 
im])orted from the New World, or 
\ver(* indigenous in India. They are 
not mentioned among Indian fruits by 
Haber (c. a.d. 1530), but tlie transla¬ 
tion of tlie Alu (a. 1500) by l*rof. 
Hloc.hmann contains among the “Sweet 
Fruits of Hindu.stan,” OusUird-a.pjde 
(]►. 66). On referring to the original, 
however, the word is saditp'hal (Jructus 
perniuis), a Hind, term for which 
Shakesp(*ar pives many ap])lication,s, 
not, one of (hem the auoua. The be) 
is one {Aegle marmelos), and seems 
as ]>robabl<* as any (see BAEL). The 
(•u.stard-a|)])le is not menlioned by 
Oarcia de Orta (1563), Linschoten 
(1597), or evi'u by P. della Valle 
(1624). It is not in Bontius (1631), 
nor in Pi.so’s c(uiimentaiy on Bontius 
(1658), but is described as an American 
]u'()duct. in (he West Indian part of 
Pi.so’s book, under (he Brazilian name 
Araticu. Two species ar(? de.scribed as 
common by J\ Vincenzo Maria, whose 
l)Ook was published in 1672. Both 
(he cu.stard-a]i))Ie and (he .sweet-Sop 
are fruits now generally diffused in 
India; hut of their having been im- 
]K)r(,ed from the New World, the name 
Anona, which we, find in Oviedo to 
have 1)(*eu th(‘ native West Indian 
name of one of the s])ecie.s, and which 
in various corrupted shapes is ajiplied 
to them over aid’ereiit parts of the 
Ea.st, is au iudicatiou. Orawfunl, it 
is true, in liis Malay Dictionary ex¬ 
plains noua. or huah- (“fruit”) nova 
ill its a}>plicatiori to the custard-apjde 
as fructiis virginalis, from nona, the 
term apj»lied in the Malay countries 
(like misiaj in India) to an unmarried 
Furopean lady. But in the face of the 
American word this becomes out of the 
question. 

It is, however, a fact that among the 
Bliarhut sculptures, anionc the carv¬ 
ings dug up at Muttra by General 
Cunningham, and among the copies 
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from wall-paintings at Ajanta (as 
pointed out hy Sir G. Birdwood in 
1874, (see Athenaeum, 26th October), 
\Ji(mhay Gazetteer, xii. 490J) there is a 
fruit represented which is certainly 
very like a custard-a])])le (though an 
ahnonnally big one), and not very like 
anything else yet pointed out. General 
Cunningham is convinced that it is a 
custard-apple, and urges ki corrobora¬ 
tion of his view that uie Portuguese in 
introducing the fruit (whitdi be does 
not deny) were merely l)ringing coals 
lo Newcastle ; that he has found ex¬ 
tensive tracts in various parts of India 
covered Avith the wild custard-a] )])le ; 
and also that this fruit bears an in¬ 
digenous Hindi name, dtd or <ff, from 
the Sanskrit dtripya. 

It seems hard to ]>ronounce a))out 
this dtripya. A very higli authority, 
Prof. Max Muller, t,o wlioin ue, onc(‘ 
referred, doubted wdielber tin; word 
(meaning ‘ delightful') ('ver existed in 
real Sanskrit. It was jirobably an 
artificial name given to the fruit, and 
he coinjared it ajitly to tlie factitious 
Latin of aureum vialmn for “orange,” 
though the latter word r(‘ally comes 
from the Sanskrit, ndranga. On the 
other hand, dtripya is quoted by Kaja 
Kadhakant l)(‘b, in his Sanskrit dic¬ 
tionary, from a medieval work, the 
Dravyayana. And the (juestion 
would have to be considered how far 
t he MSS. of such a work are likely to 
have been suliject to modern int.eifiola- 
tion. Sanskrit names liave certainly 
been invented for many objects xvhicli 
were iinknoAvn till riM-ent centurites. 
Thus, for exam])le, Williams gives 
more than one word for cacta.% or 
prickly ])ear, a class of ])lants which 
was certainly introduced from America 
(see Vidara and Vuvcfnaraka, in his 
Skt. Dictionary). 

A new ditliculty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of dtd, which 
is the name for the fruit in Malabar as 
Avell as in Upper India. For, on turn¬ 
ing for light to the splendid wr)rks of 
t he Dutcli ancients, Rheede and Rum- 
phius, Ave find in the former {TIortu.'t 
Malaharicas, part iv.) a referen<*e to a 
cerUiin author, ‘ Recchus de Plantis 
Mexicanis,' as giving a draAving of a 
custard-apple tree, the name of which 
in Mexico Avas ahatd or aid, “fructu 
apud Mexican os praecelleiiti arbor 
nobilis” (the expressions are note- 
Avorthy, for the popular Hindustani 


name of the fruit is skarifa — “nobilis”). 
We also find in a Manilla Vocabulary 
tliat ate or atte is the name of this fruit 
in the Philippines. And from Rheede 
Ave lejirn that in Ma' ibar the dtd Avas 
sometimes called by a native name 
meaning “the Manilla jack-fruit”; 
Avhilst the Anona reticulata, or sweet- 
.sop, Avas called by the Malabars “ the 
Paranyi {i.e. Firingi or Portuguese) 
jack-fruit.” 

The.se facts seem to indicate that 
j>robabiy the dtd and its name (^iine 
to India from Mexico via tlie Philip¬ 
pines, whilst the anona and its name 
caim* to Iiuiia from Hispaniola md the 
( ajHc In the fa(‘e of these jirobabjlities 
the argument, of General Cunningham 
from t.ln* icxistence of the tree in a wild 
state los(*s force. The fact is undoubted 
and m;iv be corrolKirabsl by the folloAv- 
ing ]»a.ssage from Observation.'^ on the 
nature of the Food of the Inhabitants of 
South India,” 1864, ]». 12:—“ I have seen 
it .stated in a botanical Avork that this 
>Iant {Anona .sq.) is not indigenous, 
mt introduced from America, or th(‘ 
W. Indies. If .so, it has taken mo.st 
kindly to the soil of the Deccan, for 
the jungles art' full of it”: [al.so see 
IFatt, Eco 71 . Diet, ii, 259 seq., Avho 
supports the foreign origin of. the 
]>lanl]. The author add.s tliat the 
wild cu.stard-a])]»les saved tlie live.s of 
man\ (luring famint‘ in the Hyderabad 
counl.rv. But on the cither hand, the 
Argemone Me.cicana, a ]>lant of un- 
(|uestion(‘d American origin, is noAA' 
oin‘ of the most familiar weeds all over 
India. The ca.shew {Anacardium occi- 
denkde), akso of American origin, and 
carrying its American name with it txj 
India, not. only forms tra<-ts of jungle 
noAv (as Sir G. Birdwood has stated) 
in (tanara and the Goncan (and, as we 
may add from personal knowledge, in 
Tanjore), but was described by P. 
Vincenzo Maria, more than two 
hundred and tAventy ye^irs ago, as 
then abounding in the wilder tracts 
of the Avestern coast. 

The (jue.stion raised by General 
Ounningham is an old one, for it is 
albided to by Rumphius, who ends by 
leaving it in doubt. We cannot say 
that we have seen any siitisfactory 
sugge.stion of another (Indian) plant 
a.s that represented in the ancient 
sculpture of Bharhut. [Dr. Watt says : 
“ They may prove to be conventional 
repre.sentations of the jack-fruit tree 
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or some other allied plant; they are 
not unlike the flower-heads of the 
sacred kadamba or AntJwcephalus” (ior. 
cit. i. 260)]. But it is well to get rid 
of fallacious arguments on either side. 

In t he “ Materia Medica of the Hindus 
hy Udoy Chand Dutt, with a Glossfiry 
hy G. King, M.B., Calc. 1877,” we find 
the following synonyms given :— 

'''' Anoim squamom : Skt. Gandagatra; 
Beng. Atd; Hind. Sharif and SUd- 
phal’’ 

'^Anoiia reticulata: Skt. Lavali; 

Bciig. Lond^ * 

1672.--“The plant of the Atta in 4 or .'i 
years comes to its greatest size . . . the 
fruit . . . iindcir the rin<l is divided into so 
many wedges, ci^rrespondiug to the external 
conijwirtments. . . 1'hc pnln is very white, 
tender, delicate, and so delicious that it 
unites to agreeahle sweetness a most delight¬ 
ful fragrance like rosi‘-water . . . and if 
presented to one unacijuainted with it he 
would cortainlv take it for a blamange. . . . 
The &c., &c.- Vineei}z0 Maria, 

pp. 346-7. 

1690.—“They (Hindus) feed likewise upon 
Pine-Apples, Cuatard-apples, so called 
because they rcsoinhle a Custard in ('olour 
and Taste. . . /' Oeingfo/t, 303. 

c. Iv830.—“. . . the custard-apple, like 

russet bags of cold pudding.” - Tout Crinnfrs 
Lotj, ed. 1863, p, 140. 

1878.—-“The gu.shing custard-apple with 
its cru.st of stones and luscious pulp .”—Pk 
Rohuison, In 7 / 0 / Jndiaii (Harden, [49]. 

CUSTOM, s. Used ill ]\Iadra.s as 
the equivalent of Dustoor, Dustoory, 
of which it is a ti-anslation. Botli 
words illustrate the origin of Cmtmis 
in the solemn revenue .sense. 

1683. — “ Threder and Barker positively 
denied ye overweight, ye Merchants proved 
it by their books; >)ut ye skeyno out of 
every draught was confest, and claimed as 
their due, having been always the custoni.” 
— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. 1 , 83. 

1768-71.—“Banyan.s, who . . . serve in 
this capacity without any fixed pay, but 
they know how much more they may charge 
upon every rupee, than they have in reality 
paid, and this is called costumado.”— 
<Sta.vorinus, E.T., i. 522, 

CUSTOMEK, fl. Used in old books 
of Indian trade for the native official 
who exacted duties. [The word was 

* Sir Joseph Hooker observes that the u.se of 
the terms Custard-apple, JJul lock’s heart, and 
Sweet-sop has been so iudiserimiiiate or uncertain 
that it is Jmrdly possible to use them with un¬ 
questionable accuracy. 


in common use in England from 1448 
to 1748 ; see N.H.T).] 

[1609.—“ His houses . . . are seized on 
by the Customer.'’— Danvers, Letters, i. 25 ; 
and comp. Foster, ibid. ii. 225. 

[1615.— “ The Customer should come and 
visitt them.”-- >SVr T. Rw, Hak. Soc. i. 44. | 

1682.—“The several affronts, insolences,, 
and abuses dayly jmtupon us by Boolchund, 
our chief Customer.—7/^Y/f/c.?, J)iary, [Hak. 
Soc. i. 33]. 

CUTCH, s. Sec CATECHU. 

CUTCH, n.j). Properly Kachchh, a 
native State in the West of India, 
immediately adjoining Sind, the Rajput 
ruler of which is called the Edo. The 
name does not occur, as far as we have 
found, in any of the earlier Portuguese 
writers, nor in Linschoten, [hut the 
latter mentions the gulf under the 
name of Jaqueta (Hak. Soc. i. 56 seq.)]. 
The Skt. word kachchha seems to mean 
a morass oi* low, flat land. 

c. 1030.—“At this place (Mansura) the 
river (Indus) divides inU> two .stream.s, ono 
empties itself into the sea in the neighlKiur- 
h(»od <;f tlic city of Lithar^ni, and the other 
branches off to the east to the borders of 
Kach.” — Al-BIrCinl, in FUxot, i. 49. 

Again, “Kach, the country producing 
gum ” (/..". vuika! or iKlellium), p. 66. 

The ])ort mentioned in the next 
three extracts was j>rol)al)ly Mandaui 
(this name, is said to signify “Cu.stom- 
House”; [mandwi, ‘a temporary hut,^ 
is a term commonly apjdied to a 
bazaar in N. J iidia]. 

1611.—“ Cuts-a place not far from 
the River of Zindo.”— lific. Dounton, in 
Rurchus, i. 307. 

[1612.—“The other ship which proved of 
(y}xXiB-na(jana."—Dativ€rs, Letups, i. 179.] 

c. 1615.—“ Francisco Sodre . . . who wa.s 
serving as captain-major of the fortress of 
Dio, wont to Cache, with twelve ships and a 
sangidrel, to inflict chastisement for the 
arrogance and insolence of these blacks 
(“ . . . peia soherhia « desaforos d'estes 
negros. . . .”—“ Of these niggers !”), think¬ 
ing that he might do it as easily as Gaspar 
de Mello had punished those of Por.^’— 
Jiocarro, 257. 

[c. 1661.—“Dara . . . traversing with 

speed the territories of the Raja Katche 
soon reached the province of Guzarate. ..." 
Bernier, ed. Constable, 73.] 

1727.—“The first town on the south side 
of the Indus is Cutch-naoacTt." — A. 
Hamilton, i. 131 ; [ed. 1744]. 
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CUTCH GUNDAVA, n.p. Kachchh 

(riinddva or KachcMy a province of 
BiluchisUiii, under the Khan of Kela’t, 
adjoining our province of Sind; a 
h‘vel plain, subject to inordinate heat 
in suninier, and to tin* visitation of the 
Across the northern part of 
ibis plain runs the railway from 
Sukkur to Sihi. Gamidva^ the chief 
»la(a‘, has he.mi shown by Sir H. 
'Elliot to he tin* Kanddlnl or Kandhdhd 
of the Aral) g(H)graphers of the 9th 
and lOtli centuries. The name in its 
modern shape, f)r wliat seems intended 
for the .s^inie, occurs in the Persian 
V(*rsion of the dkarhnfhnah, or H. of 

A cutcha Urn h is a sun dried brick. 

,, Jlocsr is iniilt ef mud, or of suii- 

dri(*d t)rick. 

,, Jioiul is e.irthwork onl\. 

,, is .•ictin^ or tem- 

jxjrary. 

,, tklth^mrni is one where the land 
is held witiumt lease. 

A(<oKnt or Ksfnnn(>\ isone which 
is rou^h, Huperticial, and un¬ 
trustworthy. 

,, Afaaiuf, or AVer, is the smaller, 
where two w'ci^dits are in use, 
as often haj)}»ens. 

,, A/u/cr is a brevet or local Major. 

,, Coloar is one that won’t w'ash. 

,, Fever is a simple ag’ue ora light 
atUick. 

,, I*ice generally means one of 

those amorphous coppers, 
current in ui>-eountry l)az<'irs 
at varying rates of value. 

,, Cb.s.s—see analogy under Maved 
above. 

,, Hoof. A roof of mud laid on 
beams ; or of thatch, kc. 

,, Scoiijuh'r/, a limp and fatuous 

knave. 

,, Seam {sl/d'i) is the tailor’s tack 
for trying on. 

1763 .-- “11 parait (pie los catcha cosses 
sont plus on usage <pio los autres cosses dans 
lo goiiverncrnent du Deean.”— Lettres Kdiji- 
(in.tes, XV. 190. 

1863. — “ In short, in America, where they 
cannot get a yurha railway they take a 
kutcha one instead. O’his, J think, is what 
we must d(j in India.”— Elgin, in 
Letters and Journals, 432. 

Captain Burton, in a letter dated 
Aug. 2G, 1879, and printed in the 
Academy'* (p. 177), explains the 

gypsy word gorgio, for a Gentile or 
noii-Kommany, as being kacblia or 
cutclia. This may he, hut it does 
not, carry conviction. 


the Conquest of Sind, made in a.d. 
1216 (see Elliot, i. 166 ). 


CUTCHA, KUTCHA, ad.j. Hind. 
hirhclid, ‘ raw, crude, unri})e, un- 
<*ooked.’ This word is with its o]>po- 
site fakhi (see PUCKA) among the 
most consttiiitly recurring Anglo-Indian 
colloquial terms, owing to the great 
variety of metapliorical a])])lications of 
wliich both are susceptible. The 
following are a few (‘xamples only, 
hut tliey will indicate the manner of 
use better than any attempt at coni- 
I prehensive definition :— 

A pucka Jirirk is a ])roperly kiln-buriit 
brick. 

,, House is of burnt brick or stone 
with lime, and generally 
with a terraced j)laster roof. 

,, Road is a Macadamised one. 

,, Apj>ointnu’n( is permanent. 

,, Settlement is one fixed for a term 

of years. 

,, Aevouni, or Fj.'ifimatc^ is carefully 
made, and claiming to be 
relied on. 

,, iMautol, or Seer, is tlie larger of 
two in use, 

,, Major, is a regirnent/il Major. 

,, Colour, is one that will w’ash. 

,, Ferer, is a dangerous remittent 

or the like (what the Italians 
call pernnzxuso). 

,, Pice : a double copper coin 
formerly in use ; also a 
proper pice | anna) from 
the Govt, mints. 

,, Co.svf—.sec under Manxxd above. 

,, Roof; a terraced roof made with 
cement. 

,, Scoundrel, one whose motto is 
“ Thorough.” 

,, Seam is the definite stitch of the 
garment. 

CUTCHA-PUCKA, adj. This term 
is applied in Bengal t(.) a mixt kind of 
bnilaing in which burnt brick is used, 
but wliich is cemented with mud in¬ 
stead of lime-morUu’. 

CUTCHERRY, and in Madras 
CUT'CHERY, s. All office of ad¬ 
ministration, a court-liouse. Hind. 
kachahrl; used also in Ceylon. The 
word is not usually now, in Bengal, 
applied to a merchant’s counting-house, 
wliich is called dufter, but it is applied 
to the office of an Indigo-Planter or a 
Zemindar, the business in which is 
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more like that of a Magistrate’s or 
Ck)lJeetor’s Othce. In tlie service of 
Ti})poo Saliil) cutcherry was used in 
pec viliar senses besides the ordinary 
one. In the civil administration it. 
seems to have hetoi used for something 
like what, we should now call Deparf- 
ment (see e.y. Tippofin Lcftcn^^ 292) ; 
and in the army for a division or large 
brigade (c.g. ilnd. 332 ; and see undi'i- 
JYSHE and quotation from /Ft/A's 
below). 

1610.— "‘Over this .si'at is tie* 

Cichery or (’oiirt of [tolls, where tlu' King's 
V'iscc;r sits every morning some' throe lionres. 
by whose hands passe .all matters of Ibmts. ; 
(irants, Lands, i^hrmans. Debts, | 

Until ins, iti Unrehtts, i. 

]6rd. “At the lowin’ Knd the Loyal 
Exchange or Queshery . - . oi>ens its fold¬ 
ing doors.”— Ffiin, 261. 

(1702. “ I5ul not maki'ing an early 

eseaja' tliemisidves ^\ere eari’icii into tlie 
Cacherra or jadihck daol.” - 7/oA/o, Uitn-ij, 
Hak. Sue. ii. e\i. ] 

176:k “'the Si'crctary aeciu.’iints the 
Board that agreoabl\ to tlu-ir orders of tin* 
9th May, tie last Saturday uttendeil the 
(loiirt of Cutcherry, and ae«|Uainted the 
Members with the charge the rn'suh'nt of 
the (Vnirt had !ai<i against them for non 
attendance.” - In Vamy, lilt). 

,, “^Idie })rol('ction of our (Jomastahs 
and servants from the ojtjiression and juris¬ 
diction of the Zemindars and their Cut- 
cherries has been ever found to be a liberty 
highly essential both to the honour and 
interest of our nation.”—From the Chief 
and (kuincil at Dacca, in Van Fiffnrt, i. 2-17. 

c. 1765. — “ We can truly aver that during 
almost five years that we }>res]de<l in the 
Cutchery Court of (io/endd, lu'ver anv 
murder or atrocious crime came before ns 
but it wa.s jiroved in t he end a Jinnnin was 
at the bottom of it .”—Jnterfstiiuj 
Historiml Kirnis, Pt. 11. 1.52. 

17911. “The moment they find it true 
that the Englisli (lovernment shall remain as 
it i.s, they will divide sugar and sweetmeats 
among all the jteoplc in the Cutcheree; 
then every body will speak sweet words.”— 
Aatioe LetUr, in Forbes, Or. Man. iv. 227. 

1786.—“AVm must not .sufTer any one to 
come to your hou.se ; and whatever busine.ss 
you may have to do, let it bo transacted in 
our Kuchurry. ” - Tippoo's J^etters, 303. 

1791.—“At Seringajiatara (General Mat¬ 
thews was in confinement. Jarne.s Skurry 
was sent for one <luy to the Kutcheiry 
there, and some pewter plates with marks 
on them were shown to him to explain ; he 
saw on them wmrds to this purport, * 1 am 
indebted to the Malabar Christians on 
account of the Public Service 40,000 K.s. ; 
the Company owes me (aViout) 30,000 Rs. ; 

I have taken Poison and am now within a 


.short time of heath ; whoever communicates 
this to the Bombay Govt, or to my wife 
will be amply rewarded. (Signed) Richard 
Matthews.’A'a/vabw of Mr. WiUianc 
hrtike, and other /*risimers (in My.sore), in 
Madra.s (\ntrta\ 17th Mov. 

e. 1796.—“. . . the other Asof Miraii 
IIus.sein, was a low fellow ami a debauchee, 

. . . wlio in different . . . town.s was carried 
I in his juilki on the shoulders of dancing girls 
{ as ugly as demons to his Kutcheri or lirill 
i of audience.”— H. of Tipn Snlldn, E.’Jk by 

I 216. 

,, “. . . the favour of the Sultan tow'iirds 

that worthy man (Diindia Wagh) still con¬ 
tinued to increase . . . but .although, after 
a time, a Kutcheri. or brigade, was named 
after him, and order-, weri' issued for his 
nfiease, it was to no purpo^i;.” - Ibid. 218. 

(c. 1810. - “ Four ap])ears to have bi'cn the 
fortunate number (with Tippoo ; four coni- 
ji.'inies (//(’// ), one bat talioii {tee/>), four tr'/o 
one Lii.s/toot, (see KOSHOON) : . . . four 
rK.sIiooii'-, one Cutcherry. The estabhshmeut 
. . . of .1 tiitcicnii . . . 5,OSS, but these 
number-’ tlmtu.ated with the Sultaun’s 
laju’ic’es, and ;it one time .i cushnon, with its 

c. ivalrv .ittaehed, was a legion of about 

d. OOO.'’- ir;//v, Mt/Som, ed. ist;9, in 132.] 

1831. “1 mean, my de.ar Lady \Vrough- 

ton, that th(’ man to whom .Sir Charles is 
, most heavily indehted, is ,m othcer of his 
! own Kucheree, the ver} Sirc.ir who i-riiiges 
I to you every morning for orders.”— Th- 
Jitiboo, ii. 126. 

18()0. — “ I was told that many years ago, 
what remained of the Dutch records w’ere 
removed from t.he record-room of the 
Colonial Dtfua* to the Cutcherry of the 
(lovernment Agent.” -- yVa/a/b’.s Qeplon, 
i. x.wiii. 

1873. —“ Fd rather be out here in a tent 
any time . . . than be stewing all day iii 'i- 
•stuffy Kutcher^ listening to Ram Buksh 
and Co. perjuring themselves till they are 
nearly white in the face.”—7V/r Ti nr. It'- 
former, i. 4. 

1883. — “Surrounded by wliat .seemed to 
mo a mob of natives, with two or three dogs 
at hi.s feet, balking, writing, dictating, — in 
.short doing Cutcherry.” -f5 Raikes, in 
Jiosworth Smith's Lord Lair re nee, i. ,59. 

CUTCHNAR, .s. \iiud.karh7idr,^]it. 
hinrhandra {kdnrhann, ‘gold’) tlu* 
beaut.iful flowering tre(*. Bauhinut 
varirgata., L., and soiiu* other species 
of file same genus (N. (). Leguminosae). 

1855. — “Very good fireworks were ex¬ 
hibited . . . among the best was a .sort of 
maypole hung round wuth minor fireworks 
which w'ent off in a blaze and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a tree hung with (quivering 
flowers of purple flame, evidently intended 
to rejiresent the Kachnax of the Burmese 
foro.ste."— Vide, Mission to Ava, 95. 
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CUTTACK, n.p. The chief city 
of Orissa, and district immediately 
attached. From Skt. kataka, ‘an 
army, a camp, a royal city,’ This 
name Al-lcataka is aj)plied by Thn 
Batuta in the 14tli century to Deogir 
in the Deccan (iv. 40), or at least to 
a ])art of tin; town adjoining that 
ancient fortr('.ss. 

c. 1567. — ‘‘ < 5t.ni di Catheca. ”—Cemre 
Federiri^ in Rarnifsio, iii. 392. [Catecha, in 
Hall. ii. 358]. 

[c. 1590. — “ Attock on ttie Indu.'i i.s caller! 
At(tl: Bf-nans \n cotiira. distinction to Katalc 
Henare.^ in Oris.sa at the opposite extremity 
of the Empire.”— A%Ji, ed. Jarrefty ii. 311.] 

1633. — “The 30 of A])nl we sot forward 
in the Morning for the (5ty of Coteka (it 
is a city of seven miles in cornpa.sse, .and it 
standeth a mile from Malcandy where the 
CJ()urt is k( pt.” firnton, in Ilal'L v. 49. 

1726. — “ Cattek-” - v. 158. 

CUTTANEE, s. Some kind of 
piece-goods, ap|)arently either of silk 
or mixed silk ami cotton. Kuttdn.^ 
Pers., is flax or limni cloth. This is 
perhaps the word. \^Kattav is now used 
in India for the waste selvage in silk 
weaving, whicli is sold to Patvvas, and 
used for stringing ornaments, such as 
joshans (armlets oi gold or silver h<*ads) 
haziihands (.armlets with folding hands), 
♦See. {YuH'uf Ahy Mon. on Silk b'ahric,% 
66).] Cutanees appear in Milhnrn’s 
list of Calcutta j)iece-goods. 

[1598.— ‘ ‘ Cotonias, whicti are like cfinvas. ” 
— lischoten^ Hak. Hoc. i. 60.] 

[1648. — “Contenijs.” See under AL- 

CATir. 

[1673.—“ Cuttanee breeches.” See under 

ATLAS. 

[1690. — “ . . . rich Silks, such as Atla.s.ses, 
Cuttanees. . . .”—See under ALLEJA 

[1734.— “ They manufacturo ... in 
cotton and .silk called Cuttenees. /I. 
Jlaviilton^ i. 126 ; ed. 1744.] 

CUTTEY. See KHUTTRY. 

CYEUS, SYEAS, SAEXJS, &c. A 

common corru})tion of Hind, saros, 
[Skt. sarasa^ the ‘lake bird,’] or (cor¬ 
ruptly) sdrhans., the name of the great 
gray crane, Grus Antigone., L., gener¬ 
ally found in pairs, held almost sacred 
in some parts of India, and whose 
“ fine trumpet-like call, uttered when 
alarmed or on the wing, can be heard 
a couple of miles off” (Jerdo7i). [The 
British soldier calls the bird a “>Ser^o^^.s,” 
and is fond of shooting him for the pot.] 
T 


1672, — . . peculiarly Brand-geese, 

Coluin [see COOLtJNGk and Serass, a 
species of the former.”— Frgn', 117. 

1807.-“ “ The ar<jeehth as well as the cyruB, 
and all the aquatic tribe arc extremely fond 
of snake.s, which the\' . . . swallow down 
their long thrt)ats with great despatch.”— 
WiU 'nimSini, Or. Field Sports, 27. 

[1809.—“ SaroB.” See under COOLUNG.] 
1813.—In Forbes’s Or. Mem. (ii. 277 stqq. ; 
[2nd ed. i. 502 J), there is a curious story 

of a Cyrus or Sahras (as ho writes it) which 
Forbes had tamed in India, and which nine 
years afterwards recognised its master when 
lie visited General Conway’s menagerie at 
I'ark Place near Henley. 

1840. Bands of gfjbbling j)elicans ” (see 
this word, probably ADJUTANTS are 
meant) “and groups of tall cyruses in their 
half-Quaker, half-lancer plumage, con.sulted 
and conferred t<igcther, in seeming per¬ 
plexity iis to the nature of our intentions.” 
— Mrs. Macl-enzie, Stonn.s and SutLshln.e of a 
Soldier's Life, i. 108. 


D 


DABUL, n.]>. Ddhhol. lu the 
later Middle Ages a famous port of 
tlic Koiikan, often coupled with Choul 
(<pv.), carrying on extensive trade with 
the West of Asia. It lies in the modern 
dist. of Kfitnagiri, in lat. 17“ 34', on 
the north hank of the Anjanwel or 
Vasliishti R. In some maps {e.g. A. 
Arrowsmith’s of 1816, long the sUmdard 
map of India), and in W. Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer, it is c(mfounded with Dapoli, 
12 m. nortli, and not. a seaport. 

c. 1475. — “Dabyl is also a very extensive 
seaport, where many horses are brought 
from My.sore,* Itabast [Arabistan? i.e. 
Arabia], Khorassan, Turkistan, Neghostan.” 
— iVU-ltln, p. 20. “It i.s a very large town, 
the great meeting-place for all nations 
living along the coa.st of India and of 
Ethiopia.”— Jldd. 30. 

1502.—“The gale abated, and the caravels 
reached land at Dabul, whore they rigged 
their lateen sails, and mounted their artil¬ 
lery.”— Correa, Three Voyages of V. da Gama, 
Hak. Soc. 308. 

1510.— “Having .seen Cevol and its cus- 
torn.s, T went to another city, distant 
from it two days journey, which is called 
Dabuli. . . . There are Moorish merchants 
here in very great numbers.”— Varthema, 
114. 

* Mysore is nonsense. As suggested by Sir J. 
Campon m the Bombay Gazetteer, Miirr (Egypt) is 
probably the word. 
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1516. —“This Dabul has a very good har¬ 
bour, where there always congregate many 
Moorish ships from various ports, and 
especially from Mekkah, Aden, and Ormuz 
with horses, and from Cambay, Diu, and 
the Malabar country.”— Barhosit^ 72. 

1554. —“23d Voyage, from D&bul to 
Aden .”—TJie Mokit^ in J. As. S<h'. Beng.^ 
V. 464. 

1572.- Sec CmuAes, x. 72. 

[c. 1665. - “The King of Hijapur has three 
good ports in this kingdom ; those are Kaja- 
pur, Dabhol, and Kareputtun.”— Tavf>niier, 
ed. Ball, i. 181 

DACCA, 11.1». P)()])(‘ily Dhdhr, 

[‘the wood of (jhdk (see DHAWK) tre(\s’; 
the Img. (rfiz. suggests Dliakeswuri, ‘ th(‘ 
eoiiceuled goddess’]. A eity in the east, 
of Bengal, onee of great iin]K)rUmce, 
eape(dally in tln^ later Mahoininedan 
liistory ; famous also for t he “ Dacca 
muslins” woven there, tin* annual ad¬ 
vances for whicli, j)rior to 1801, are 
Siiid to hav(i amounted to X*250,000. 
[^Taylor, Dcscr. a7}d Ifisf, Accoauf of thr 
Cotton Man.afactarc of Dacca 0/ llrn(jal\ 
Daka is throughout Central Asia a])- 
T)lied to all muslins im])ort,ed through 
Kabul. 

c. 1612. - “ . . . liboros trsmani.'^ assceutus 
vivos cej)it, eo.scjuo curn clcjdiantis otomni- 
biis thesauris defiincti, post <’uam Daeck 
Bengalae metro})olim est revcr.s»is, mi.sit 
ad regein.”— I)i‘ Laet, cpioted by Blijchimiiui, 
Ain, i. .521. 

[c. 1617. — “Dekaka” in Sir T. Rods List, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 538. ] 

c. 1660.— “The same Robbers took Sultan- 
Sujah at Daka, to carry him away in 
their Galcasses to Rohm. . . .”— Bernier, 
E.T. 55 ; [ed. (hnsfahle, 109]. 

1665. — “Daca is a great Town, that ex¬ 
tends itself only in length ; every one 
coveting to have an House by the (langes 
side. The length ... is above twaj leagne.s. 

. . . These Houses arc })r(^perly nt> more 
than paltry Huts built up with Bamhonc's, 
and daub’d over with fat Earth.”— Taver¬ 
nier, E.T. ii. 55 ; [ed. Ball, i. 1‘28J. 

1682. — “The only expedient left w’as for 
the Agent to go himself in ncr.son to the 
Nabob and Jtnan at Decca.” — hedges, Diarij, 
Oct. 9 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]. 

DACOIT, DACOO, s. Hind. daka;ii, 

(fd.kdyaf, dakfi; a rob])er belonging to 
an armed gaiig. The te.rm, being 
current in Bengal, got into the Penal 
Code. By law, to constitute dacoity, 
there must be five or more in the 

ang committing the crime. Beanies 

erives the word from ddknd, ‘tosliout,* 
a sense not in Sliakespear’s Diet. [It 
is to be found in Platts, and Fallon 


gives it as used in E. H. It appears to 
be connected with Skt. dashta, ‘ pressed 
together.’] 

1810.—“ Decoits, or water-robber.s.”— 
Wi/lamson, V. M. ii. 396. 

1812. — “Dacoits, a species of depredators 
who infest the country in gangs.”— Fiftk 
Report, p. 9. 

1817.— “The crime of dacoity” (that is, 
robbery by gangs), says Sir Hefiry Strachey, 
“. . . ha.s, 1 believe, increased greatly since 
the British administration of justice.”— Mill, 
II. of B. ]., V. 466. 

1834. — “It is a conspiracy! a false war¬ 
rant!—they are Dakoos ! Dakoos!! ”- ■ T’A''* 
Baboo, ii. 202. 

1872. -“ Diiroga! Why, what has ho 
come here for '' I have not heard of any 
dacoity or murder in the Village.”— iloriiaUi 
Samantii, i. 264. 

DADNY, 8. H. dadnl, [P. dadaa, 

‘ 1.0 give ’] ; an advance made to a crafts¬ 
man, a Wi*av(*r, or the like, by one who 
trades in the goods ]>rodueed. 

1678.-- “ Wee mot with Some trouble 
About y Inve.stnicnt of 'rathities w^:'* hath 
(!ontinned ever Since, Soc y< wee had not 
been able to give out an\ daudne on Muxii- 
davad Side many wcauours absenting them- 
•selves. . . 7>/A. /W/'rr of 3d June, from 

Casstt/nbazar Factor//, in India Ofliee. 

1683. -“( 'hutterrnull and Deepchund, two 
(la.sHumbaz;ir merchants this day assured 
me Mr. (!harnock gives out all his new 
Sicca Rupees for Dadny at 2 per cent., and 
never gives tht* (Company credit for more 
than l.f ru}>oe- by which he gains and putts 
in his own pocket Rupees per cent, of all 
the money he pays, which amounts to a great 
Suinme in ye Yeare: jit least £1,000 
sterling.” —/M/yi-, Diary, Oct. 2; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 121, also see i. 83J. 

1748. — “The Sets being all present at 
the Bo.ard inform us that last year they 
dis.sented to the employment of Fillick 
Ohund, (}t).s.serain, Occorc, tind Ottoram, 
they being of a different caste, and conse- 
([uently they could not do business with 
them, upon which they refused Dadney, 
and having the .same objection to make this 
year, they propose taking their shares of 
the Dadney.”— Ab WiHiam Cons., May 23. 
In Long, j). 9. 

1772. -“I ob.servo that the Oourt of Di¬ 
rectors have ordered the gnnaistahs to be 
withdrawn, and the itivestment to be pro¬ 
vided by Dadney merchants.”— Warren 
Hastings to J. Purling, in (Itrig, i. 227. 

DAGBAIL, R. Hind, from Pers. 
ddgh-i-bel, ‘ Hjiade-mark.’ The line dug 
1,0 trace out on tlie ground a camp, or 
a rmd or other con.struction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail- 
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road it is the equivalent of English 
‘ lockspit/ 

DAGOBA, s Singhalese dggaba^ 
from Pali dhJtngabbJui^ and Sansk. 
dhatu-garhlui^ ‘ Relic - recept-^icle ’ ; a])- 
])lied to any doine - like Buddhist 
shrine (see TOPE, PaOODA). Gen. 
Gunninghaiu alleges that the Chiitya 
was usually an emj)ty tope dedicated 
to the Adi-Buddlia (oi- Suj)reme, of 
the quasi-Theistic Buddhists), whilst 
the term Dhdtu-garbha, or Dhagoba^ was 
|)ro})erly applied only to a Pype which 
was an actual relic-shrine, or repository 
of ashes of the dead {Bhilm Topes^ 9 ). 
[“The Shan word ^ iw Tai^^ ixwd 
the Siamese Sat - oop,^ for a pagoda 
)laced over ])ovtions of Gaudama’s 
K)dy, such as his flesh, teeth, and 
hair, is derived from the Sanskrit 
^ IVuitu-garba^^ a i (dic shrine ” 

A Tliomand 308).] 

We are unahle to say who first in¬ 
troduced the word into Eunmean use. 
It was well known to William von 
Humboldt, and to Ritter ; hut it has 
become more familiar through its fre¬ 
quent occurrence in Fergusson’s Hist, 
of Architecture. The only surviving 
exanij)le of the native use of this term 
on the Continent, of India, so far as we 
know, is in the neighbourhood of the 
remains of the gi‘eat Buddhist estab¬ 
lishments at Nalanda in Behar. See 
quotation below. 

1806.—“fn this irregular excavation are 
left two dhagopes, or solid masses of stone, 
bearing the form of a cupola.”— Scift, (Jam 
of Satsette^ in Tr. Lit. S,oc. Bo. i. 47, 
pub. 1819. 

182^1.—“. . . from the centre of the screens 
or walls, projects a daghope.” — Des. of Cam 
near Natick., by Lt.-CoL Be/aniaine in As. 
Journaf N.K. 1830, vol. iii. 276. 

1834. —“. . . Mihindu - Kumara . . . 
preached in that island (Ceylon) the Religion 
of Buddha, converted the aforesaid King, 
built Dagobas (Dagops, i.f. sanctuaries 
under which the relics or images of Buddha 
nro deixjsited) in various places.”— Hitter, 
Aden, Bd. iii. 1162. 

1835. —“The Temple (cave at Niisik) . . . 
has no interior supix)rt, but a rock-ceiling 
richly adorned with wheel-ornaments and 
lions, and in the cnd-iiiche a Dagop . . 

— Ibid. iv. 683. 

1836. —“Although the Dagops, both from 
varying size and from the circumstance of 
their being in some cases independent 
erections and in others only elements of the 
internal structure of a temple, have very 
different aspects, yet their character is 
universally recognised as that of closed 


masses devoted to the preservation or con¬ 
cealment of sacred objects.”— W. v. Hum¬ 
boldt, Kac'i-Spracke, i. 144. 

1840.—“ We performed pradol\diiiM round 
the Dhagobs, reclined on the living couches 
of the devotees of Nirwan.”—Letter of /Jr. 
John WUso'n, in Life, 282. 

1853.—“At the same time he (Sakya) 
fore.saw that a ddgoba W(juld be erected to 
Kantnka on the spot. . . .”— Hardjj, Manual 
of Buddhism, 160. 

1855.—“All kinds and forms are to be 
found . . . the bell-shaped pyramid of dead 
brickwork in all its varieties . . . the bluff 
knob-like dome of the Ceylon Dagobas. 

- . J'—Vule, Mi.^slon. to Am, 35). 

1872.—“It is a remarkable fact that the 
line of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) still 
bears the name of ‘ dagop ’ by the country 
people. Is not this the d^Oba of the 
Pali annals''”— Broad/ei/, Buddh. Rionaiiis 
<f Jiihdr, in J.A.S.B. xli., Pt. i. 305. 

DAGON, n.p. A name often given 
by old Euro])ean travellei-s to the place 
now called Rangoon, from the greut 
Relic-.shrine or dagoba there, called 
S/iwd (Golden) Dagon. Some have 
suggested that it is a corrujRion of 
dagoba, hut this is merely giiesswork. 
Ill tint Tabling language UVkkun sig¬ 
nifies ‘athwart,' and, after the usual 
fashion, a legend had grown up c.on- 
necting the name with the story of 
a tree lying ‘athwart the hill-top,’ 
wJiich suneriiatiirally indicated where 
the sacrea relics of one of the Buddhas 
had been deposited (see J.A.S.B. xxviii. 
477). Prof. Forchhaminer recently (see 
Notes on Early Hist, and Geog. of B. 
Buruia^ No. 1) explained the true origin 
of the name. Towns lying near the 
sjuu-ed site had been known by the suc¬ 
cessive names of A sitaTiTia-nagara and 
I Jkkalanagara. In tli e 12th century the 
la.st name disiqijiears and is replaced by 
Trikavihha - i\agara, or in rali form 
Tiknmhha-nagara, signifying ‘3-Hill- 
city.’* The Kalyani inscription near 
Pegu contiiins both forms. Tikiimbha 
gi’aduall v in popular utterance became 
Tikmn, Tdknm., and Tdkun, whence 
Dagdn. The classical name of the 
great Dagoba is Tikamhha-chetiy and 
this is still in daily Burman use. 

* Kumhha nu'uuft an naithen i>et, and also the 
“frontal glol>e on the upper part of the forehead 
of the elephant. ” The latter meaning was, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Korchhanimer, that intended, being 
applied to the hillocks on which the town stood, 
because of tlieir form. But the Burmese applied 
it to ‘alms-bowls,’ and invented a legend of 
Buddha and his two disciples having buried their 
alms-bowls at this spot* 
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When the original meaning of tlie 
word Tahum riad been effaced from 
the ineinory of the Talaiiigs, they in- 
veiited llie fahle alluded to above in 
connection with the word UVkkun. 
['^riiis view has been dis})Uted by 
(/.ol. Ten)])]e {Jnd. Avt.,, Jan. 1893, 
n. 27). Tb‘ gives the leading of the 
Kalyaiii inscription as TiAfHmpanagarn 
and goes on to say: “"riiere is more 
in favour of this derivation (from 
d<((joha) than of any other yet ])ro- 
duced. Thus we have (hn/a/in, Singha- 
h'se, admittedly from dhatugdbhJuf^ 
and a» far back as the 16th century 
we liave a ])ersisU'nt woi’d tiginwpa 
f>r d'igii'in/jia (dm/on, digon) in ihirma 
with tin* same meaning. Until a 
clear derivation is made out, if. is, 
therefore, not. unsafe to siiy t.hat 
dnguii represents som«‘ nuslieval Indian 
current form of dhdtugahfdni. This 
view is sujipoited by a word gompa^ 
used in t.lie Himalayas about Sikkim 
for a lluddhist shrine, which huiks 
prinid facie like the remains of some 
such word as gahbha,, the latt.er half 
of tin* comjxmnd dhdfagabJdia. . . . 
Neither Triknmbha-nagara in Ski,, nor 
Tikunibha-'nagara in Pali would mean 
‘ Three-hill-eity,’ ku.viblm being in no 
sense a ‘liilU which is icafa, and there 
are not three hills on the sit.c of the 
Shwe-Dagon Pagoda at, liangoon.”] 

c. lf>46. — “ He hath very certaine intelli¬ 
gence, tiow the Zcnhncioo hath rai.sod an 
array, with an intent to fall n]K)n the Towns 
of Cosmin and Dalaa (DALA), and Ia) gain all 
along the rivers of Digon nnd Afridoo, the 
wliole J’roviiji'e of l)a>io]>/ni(, even to A)i- 
i(fdau {hod. I)oiiat)yn and Heiizada).’ - F. M. 
r>nto, tr. by H. C. 1653, p. 23H. 

c. 1585.— “After landing we hegan to 
walk, on the right .side, by a street some 50 
paces wide, all along which wo .saw houses 
of wood, all gilt, and set off with beautiful 
gardens in their fashion, in which dwell all 
the Tala}X)ins, which arc their Friars, and 
the rulers of the Pa<j<KLe or Varella of 
lAOjgOIi.''- Gasparo f. 06. 

c. 1587.— “ Al*out two dayos iourney from 
Pegu there is a Varclle (see VARELLA) or 
Pagodc, which is the pilgrimage of the 
Pegnes: it is called Dogonne, and is of a 
wonderfulle bignessc and all gilded from 
the foot to the toppe.”— R. Fitdi^ in Ihdl. 
ii. 398, [393]. 

c. 1755.— Dag'on and Dagoon occur in a 
jiaper of this period in Dainjmpfds Orinifa/ 
Rrperlor}/. i. 141, 177 ; K'^’k Tem})le adds: 
“The word is always Digon in Flouost’s 
account of his travels in 1786 {Tuung Ran, 
vol. i. Les Fm/u'au eu Hirmaiue an xiriue 
passim ). It is always Digon (except 


once: “Digone capitale del Pegh,” p. 149) 
in Quirini’s Vi(d di Mansigmr G. M. Petroto^ 
1781 ; and it is Digon in a map by Antonio 
Zulttie e figli Venezia, 1785. Syrnes, Km- 
hfsstj tv dcft, 1803 (i)j), 18, 23) has Dagou. 
Hrawfurd, 1829, FmOa-.'isi/ to Ava (pj). 346-7), 
calls it Dagong. 'I'licre is further a curious 
word, “Too Degon,” in one of Mortier's 
maps, 1740.”] 

DAIBUL, u p. 8(*c DIULSIND. 

DAIMIO, s, A feudal jiriiici* in 
Jajiaii. Tlic worr] apjicais to la* a]^- 
]U’(»\imat<*ly the Jap. pronunciation of 
Uliiu. fai'iniug^ ‘great, uaim*.’ [“ Tlie 
Haimybs were tlie t(‘riit,orial lords 
and barons of bmdal Ja])an. Tin* 
word means !it,eratly ‘great name.’ 
Ac.coidingly, during the Middle Ages, 
wan-ioi- cliiefs of le.s.s dt*gree., cori*e- 
s]K)nding, as om* might, .s;iy, to onr 
knights or harout'ts, wc'ie kiunvii by 
t,he correlative tith* of KkOmyb, that i.s, 
'small name.’ Hut tins lattt'r fell intn 
disuse. Perlia])s it, did not Hound grand 
enough to be wcde.ome to tliose. vv'ho 
bore if” ((dui')nberlam, 'Things Japanese. 
191 

DAISEYE, s. This word, repre- 
st*nling Desai^ rep(*ate,dly occurs in 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters of Tippoo {e.g. 
p. 196) for a local chief of some class. 
tSee DEBSAYE. 

DALA, n.j). This is now a town on 
the (west) side of the river of Rangoon, 
()p]K)site tio that city. But the name, 
formerly a]>])]ied to a large nrovince 
in the Delta, stretehing from tne Ran¬ 
goon River westAvard. 

1546.—Sec PintOy under DAGON. 

1585. — “ The 2d November we came to 
the city of Dala, whore among other things 
there are 10 halls full of elejdiants, which 
are hero for the King of Pegu, in charge of 
various attcndiints and ollieials.’'— Gasp. 
Ralhi, f. 95. 

DALAWAY, s. In S. India the 
Clonimander-in-eliief of anarmy ; [Tam. 
talacdg., Skt. dala., ‘ army,’ vak^ ‘ to 
lead’]; Can. and Mai. dkalai^dy and 
dalavayi. Old Can. dJfaln, H. daly ‘an 
army.’ 

1615.—“('aeterum Deleuaius . . . veho- 
menter a rege oontendit, ne comitterot vt 
vllum condenda nova hac urbe Arcoma- 
ganensia portus antiquissimus detrimentum 
caperet.”— Jarric, Thrsaums, i. p. 179. 

1700.—“Le Talavai, e’est le nora qu’on 
donne aii Prince, qui gouverne aujourd’hui 
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le Royaiinie sous I’autorite do la Iteino.”— 
Edif. x. 162. See also }>. 173 and 

xi. 90. 

e. 1747.—“A few days after this, the 
Dulwai sent for Hydur, and seating? him 
■on a mnsriud with himself, he consulte<l 
with him on the re-estahli.shment of his own 
aflfair.s, complaining bitterly of his own dis¬ 
tress for want of money.” -//. oj' Et/difr 
iVaik, 44. (See also under DHURNA.) 

1754. — “ You are imjiosed (>n, I nevtir 
wrote U) the Mai.ss<jro Kinp or Dalloway 
any such thing, nor they to me ; nor had I 
a knowledge oif any agreement between the 
Nabob and the Dallaway.” — Lf'tter from dor. 
Siiunders of Madras to French Dejmties in 
^J(t>nltridgr\f Arrt, of thr TIV?-, Api>. p. 29. 

1763-78. — “He (Haidar) has lately tiiken 
the King (Mysore) out of the hands of his 
Uncle, the Dalaway.”— iii. 636. 

[1810.—“ 7’wo manuserijits . . .preserved 
in different branches of the famil} of the 
ancient Dulwoys of Mysoor.”- UV/Z-.v, 
A/y.vor/, l*ref. ed. 1869, ]). xi.] 


viz. in kthi of (hhiiH. We may compare 
the Portuguese use of reis [see REAS]. 

The tendency of denominations of 
c.oins is always t,o sink in value. The 
jdal [see JEETUL], which had become 
an imaginary money of account in 
Akhar’s time, was, in the 14th century, 
a laal roiii, wdiich Mi‘. E. Thomas, 
chief of Indian numismatologists, lias 
UTn*.arthed [see (Jhron, l^athan Kin<f.% 
231]. And now tin* daw itself is im- 
Jiginary. According to Elliot tlie 
])eo])le of the N.W.P. not long ago 
calculated 25 dams to the paiW, which 
would he 1600 to a rupee. Carnegy 
gives tlie Oudh pojuilar currency table 


as : 


26 kauris 
1 damn 
20 „ 

25 d(fm 


1 damrl 
3 dam 
1 and 
1 j)ice. 


DALOYET, DELOYET, s. An 

armed atUuidant and messmiger, tlie 
.same as a Peon. 11. dhalait^ dhaldyat, 
from (Uidl^ ‘a shield.’ Tin* word is 
never now used in Bengal and U])j>o 
India. 

1772.Suppose every farmer in the 
)rovince was enjoined to maintain a nuni- 
)er of good serviceable biillochs . . . 

obliged to furnish the Uiovernineiit with 
them ou a reuuisiiiou made U) him \)y the 
Collector in writing (not by sepoys, delecttJ 
(.s(c), or herc.irra.s ” (sec HURCARRA).— 
IF. JIa.ant</s, h)(i. Varisittart, m (ilriy, i. 237. 

1809. - “ As it was very liot, 1 immediatels 
crnidoyed ni} delogets to keep of! the 
crowd.”—- Art' UrtArtOVr, i. 339. 7’he word 
here and el.sewhere in that book is a mis 
jirint for dpl(iyr(,\. 

DAM, s. H. dam. Originally an 
actual co])]>er coin, regarding which 
we find the following in the Ain, i. 
31, ed. JUoclmamn: —“1. The Dam 
weighs 5 tanks, i.c. 1 tolah, 8 mdsha.% 
and 7 surkhs ; it is the fortieth jiart of 
a ru])ee. At first this coin was called 
Paisah, and aLso Huhloli; now it i.*^ 
known under this name (dam). On 
one side the ])lace is given Avliere it 
was struck, on the other the date. 
For the jmrpose of calculation, tin* 
dam is divided into 25 ])arts, each of 
which is called ajetal. Tlii.s imaginary 
division is only used hy accountants. 

“ 2. The adhelah is half of a ddm. 

3. The Pdulah is a (piarter of a ddm. 

4. The damrl is an eighth of a ddm..’^ 

It is curious that Akbar’s revenues 

were registered in this small currency, 


But the Calcutta Glossary says the 
ddm is in Bengal reckoned of an 
dud, i,e. 320 to the ruyiee. [“Mo.st 
things of little value, liere as well as 
in Bhagaljmr (writing of Beliar) are 
.sold l)y an imaginary mcuiey called 
Takd, wliich is liere reckoned equal to 
two J\njs((s. There an* also imaginary 
monies called (duntam awd Damn; the 
former is e<jual t.o 1 Ifiysa or 25 
cowries, the iatUT is eipial to one-eughili 
of a /An/.srt ” (Buc/iurid'rt, ?t'd.^/rrn Jnd. 

i. 382 Wi* liave not in onr own 

experience met with any reekouiing of 
d<rms. In the c;i.s(* of the damn the 
deiHuiiinat.ion has increased instead of 
sinking in relation to the darn. For 
above w(‘ liave tin* damrl =^3 dams, or 
according to Elliot {Dntwrs, ii. 296) — 
3| dams, instead of of a dam as in 
Akbar’s time. But in reality the 
damrVs ah.solute value ha.s remained 
the Slime. For hy Garnegy’s table 
1 rupiee or 16 anas would lie equal to 
320 damrls, and liy the Alu, 1 nijiee 
= 40 X 8 damns — 320 da}nrls. Darnrl 
is a common enough exjiression for the 
infinite.simal in coin, and one has often 
heard a Ih'iton in India say: “No, 1 
Avon’t give a dumber.! ” with hut a 
vague notion what a damrl meant, a.S 
in Scotland we have heard, “ I won’t 
give a 2 )lack,^^ though certainly the 
sj leaker could not liave steted the 
value of that ancient coin. And this 
leads to the .suggestion that a like 
exprevssion, often Iieard fixiin coarse 
talkers in England as well as in India, 
originated in the latter country, and 
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that whatever, profanity tliere may he 
in the animus, there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out “I don’t care a (iam/” i.e. in 
other words, “ I don’t care a brass 
farthing ! ” 

If the Gentle Readtu' deems this a 
far-fetched suggestion, let us back it 
by a second. We find in Chaucer {The 
Miller’s Tale) : 

“-ne raught he not a lersj” 

which means, “he recked not a creA^i” 
{ne flocci quidem) ; an e\j)re.ssion which 
is also found in Piers Idowman : 

“Wisdom and witte is nowe not worthe a 
kerse.'* 

And this we doubt not has given rise 
to that other vulgar expression, “ 1 
don’t care a curse. ” ;—curiously paralhd 
in its corruption to that in illustration 
of which we quote it. 

[This suggestion about dam was 
made by a writer in Asiat, Hes.^ ed. 
1803, vii. 461: “This word wasperhaj>s 
in use even among our forefathers, and 
may innocently account for the ex¬ 
pression ^not worth a Jig,’ or a dam, 
especially if we recollect that ha-dam, 
an almond, is to-day current in some 
])arts of India as small money. Might 
not dried figs have been em])loyed 
anciently in the same way, since the 
Arabic word fooloos, a halfpenny, also 
denotes a cassia bean, and the root fuls 
means the scale of a fish. Mankind 
are so apt, from a natural depravity, 
that ‘flesh is heir to,’ in their use of 
words, to pervert them from their 
original sense, that it is not a convinc¬ 
ing argument against the jiresent con¬ 
jecture our using the word curse in 
vulgar language in lieu of dam.” The 
N.E.B. disposes of the matter: “The 
suggestion is ingenious, but has no 
basis in fact.” In a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
Macaulay writes: “ How they settle 
the matter I care not, as the Duke 
says, one twopenny damn ” ; and Sir G. 
Trevelyan notes : “ It was the Duke 
of Wellington who invented this oath, 
so disproportioned to the greatness of 
its author.” {Life, ed. 1878, ii. 257.)] 

1628.—“The revenue of all the territories 
under the Emperors of Delhi amounts, ac¬ 
cording to the Royal registers, to 6 arhs and 
30 krors of ddms. One arb is equal to 100 
b'vrs (a krm' being 10,000,000), and a 
hundred krors of dams are equal to 2 krms 
and 50 lacs of rupees.”— Sharif 
Hanijl, in EUiut, vii. 138. 


c. 1840.—“Charles Greville saw the Duke 
soon after, and expressing the pleasure he 
had felt in reading his speech (commending 
the conduct of Capt. Charles Elliot in China), 
added that, however, many of the party 
were angry with it; tt) which the Duke 
replied,—‘I know they are, and I don’t 
care a damn. I have no time to do what 
is right.’ 

“ A tH'openiuj damn, was, 1 believe, the 
form usually employed by the Duke, as an 
e-xpression of value: but on the present 
occa.sion he seems to have been less pre¬ 
cise.”— Auivhuxjraphy of Sir Henry Taylor, i. 
296. The term referred to .seems curiously 
to j)re.sorvo an unconscicnis tradition of the 
pecuniary, or what the idiotical jargon of 
our time calls the ‘ rnonetiiry, ’ estimation 
contained in the expression. 

1881.—“A Bavarian })rinter, jealous of 
the influence of capital, said that ‘ Cladstone 
baid millions of money to the beeble to fote 
for him, and Boegonsfeel would not bay 
them a tam, so they fote for Clad.stone.’ ”— 
.1 Socialistic Ticnic, in St. James's (Hazette 
July 6. 

[1900.—“There is not, 1 dare wager, a 
.single bishop who cares one ‘ twopenny- 
halfpenny dime ’ for any of that plenteous¬ 
ness for himself.”— 11. Hell, Vicar of Mun- 
caster, in Times, Aug. 31.] 

DAMAN, u.]>. Daman, oue of the 
old settlemeuts of the PortugucHe 
whicli they still ret.riiu, c»u the coast of 
Guzerat, about 100 miles north of 
Bombay ; written by them Damdo. 

1554.—“. . . the })ilot.s .said: ‘Wo are 
here between Din and Daman; if the ship 
sinks here, not a soul will escape ; we must 
make sail for the shore.” - Sidi 'A (i, 80. 

[1607-8.—“Then that by no moans or 
shi]>s or men can goe saffelio to 8uratt, or 
thearo expect any (piiett trade for the 
many dangers likolio t(^ hai)})en vnto them 
by the Portugals Cheef C'omondcr.s of Dili 
and Demon and plfices there aboutc. . . .” 
— Birdnood, First Letter Book, 247.] 

1623.—“ II capitnno . . . sperava che 
pote.ssimo es.ser vicini alia cittk ni Daman ; 
laqutil esta dentro il golfo di Cambaia a man 
destra. . . P. della Vatle, ii. 499 [Hak. 
Hoc. i. 15]. 

DAMANI, s. A])|)lied to a kind of 
squall. (See ELEPHANTA.) 

DAMMEB, s. This word is applied 
to variou.s resius in diflerent parts of 
India, chiefly as substitutes for pitch. 
The word appears to he Malayo- 
Javanese damar, used geiierically for 
resins, a class of substances the origin 
of which is probably often uncertain. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the Malay damar 
means rosin and a torch made of rosin, 
the latter consisting of a regular cylin* 
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drical case, made of bamboo or other 
suitable material, filled to the top with 
rosin and imiited.] To one of the 
darjimer-producing trees in the Archi¬ 
pelago the name Dammara albuy 
Rumph. (N. 0. Gonifmip)^ has been 
given, and this fumislies tlie ‘East 
India Dammer’ of English varnish- 
makers. In Burma tlie damm.f'r used 
is derived from at least three ditferent 
genera of the N. 0. JHpterocarpede; in 
Bengal it is derived from the sal tree* 
(see SAUL-WOOD) (Shorea robustn) and 
other Shoreae, as well as by im])orb'i- 
tioii from transmarine sources. In S. 
India “white davimer" Dawmer 
Pitch,” (U‘ Piney resin, is the ])rodu( e 
of Vatpria indica^ and “black daniiuer^^ 
of CanariiLTn. strirtum; in dutch the. 
dammpr used is stated by Lieut. Lt^ech 
{Boinhay Sehdiovs^ No. xv. ]). 215-216) 
to be made from chindruz (or cha7idras 
— co])al) boiled with an e(jual <|uantit.y 
of oil. This is ])robably FryePs ‘rosin 
taken out of the sea’ (infra). [On tlie 
other hand Mr. Pringle {Diarijy d-c., 
Fort Sf. Georypy 1st ser. iv. 178) ((notes 
Crawfurd (Malay Arrhip. i. 455): 
(Damiiier) “exudes through the Ivirk, 
and is either found adhering to the | 
trunk and branches in large lumps, I 
or in niass(‘s on the ground, under tlie ' 
trees. As tliese often grow n(*ar the 
.sea-side, or on banks of rivers, the 
damar is frequently (loated away and , 
collected at different ]»laces as drift”; 
and adds; “The dammer used for 
caulking the masula boats at Madras 
when Fryer was there, may have been, : 
and ]irobab1y was, inijKu-ted from th(' i 
Archipelago, and the fa(“t that the , 
resin was largely collected as drift 
may have been mentioned in answer ; 
to his eu(|uiries.”] Some of the Malay j 
dammer also seems, from Major M‘Nair’s 
statement, to be, like co])al, fossil. [On | 
this Mr. Skeat says : “It is true that 
it is sometimes dug up out of the i 
ground, ])ossibly hecause it may form 
on the roots of certain trees, or l>ecausi^ 
a great mass of it will fall and ])artially 
bury itself in the ground by its own 
weight, but I have never heard of its 
being found actually fossilised, and 
I should (juestion the fact seriously.”] 
The word is sometimes used in India 
[and by the Malays, see a\) 0 ve] for ‘a 
torch,^ because torches are formed of 
rags dipped in it. This is perhaps 
the use which accounts for Haex’s 
explanation below. 


1584. — “ Demnar (for deminar) from 
Siacca and Blinton ” (i.e. Siak and Billiton). 
— Bai'rety in Hak l. ii. 43. 

1631. — In HaePs Alaluy Vocabulary: 
“ Daxnar, Lumen (juod accenditur. ” 

1673. — “The Boat is not strengthened 
with Knee-Timbers as ours are, the bended 
Plank.s are sowed together with Rope-yarn 
of the (!ocoe, and calked with Dammar (a 
sort of Ro.sin taken out of the sea ).”—Fryccy 
37. 

,, “The long continued C'urrent from 
the Inland Parts (at Surat) through the vast 
Wildernes.ses of huge Woods and Forests, 
wafts groat liafts of Timber for Shipping 
and Building: and Damar for Pitch, the 
finest .sented Bitumen (if it be not a gum or 
Rosin) I ever met with.”— Ibid. 121. 

1727.— “Damar, a gum 4hat is used for 
making Pitch and Tar for the use of Shi]>- 
ping.”-- .4. Jlainilion, ii. 73 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 72]. 

0.1755. “A Demar-Bov (Torch-bov)."'- 
ivesy 50. 

1878. — “This dammar, which is the 
general Malayan name for resin, is dug out 
of the forests by the Malays, and seems to 
be the fossilised juices of former growth of 
jungle.”- J/f Acir, Pcrak\ .fee., 188. 

1885. - “The other great industry ‘)f the 
pl.Hce (in Sumatra) is dammar collecting. 
'J^his substince, as is well known, is the resin 
which exudes from notche.s made in various 
species of conifenais and dipterocarpous tretjs 
. , . out of w'hose stem . . . 1 ho native cuts 
large notches up to a height of 40 or 50 feet 
from the ground. 'I'he tree is then left for 
3 or 4 months when, if it be a very healthy 
one, suflicient dammar will have exuded to 
make it worth while collecting ; the yield 
may tlien be as much as 94 Amsterdam 
pounds,” -II. (). Forbes, A Mafaralist's 
WandfTni</.*!, J). 135. 

DANA, s. H. dana, literally ‘ grain,’ 
and therefore the e,\act translation of 
gram in its original sense (q.v.). It 
is often nstal in Beng.il as synonyrnons 
with grain, thus : “(live the liorse hi.s 
dana. We find it also in this specific 
way by an old traveller : 

1616. — “ A kind of graine called Donna, 
somcw’hat like our Pease, which they boyle, 
and when it is cold give them mingled with 
course Sugar, and twise or thriso in tlie 
Wcokc, Butter to seoure their Bodies.”— 
Tei'iy, in Pnrekas, ii. 1471. 

DANCING-GIRL, s. This, or 

among the older Anglo-Indians, Danc- 
ing-Wenchy was the rejiresentative of 
the (Portuguese Bailadeira) Bayadere, 
or Nautch-girl (q.v.), also Cunclmnee. 
In S. India dancing-girls are all 
Hindus, [and known as Devadasi or 
Bhogam-adsi;] in N. India they are 
both Hindu, called Rdmjani (.see 
RUM-JOHNNY), and Miissiilinan, called 
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Kcmchani (see CUNCHUNEE). In 
Dutch the j)hrase takes a very plaiii- 
.spokeii form, see tpiotatiori from 
Vale.iitiju ; [others are e<]ually explicit, 
Sir T. Roe (Ilak. Soc. i. 145) and 
P. della Valle, ii. 282.] 

1606.—See description Ijy Gouvea, f. 89. 

1678.- “After sup])er they treated us 
with the Dancingr Wenches, and good .suojis 
of Brandy and Dolf Beer, till it wh.s late 
enough. Fri/f>r, 152. 

1701. — “The (Tovcjrnor conducted the 
Nabob into the ConsulUition Rmun . . . 
after dinner tliey wore diverted with the 

Dancing Wenches.”— In M/tetFr, i. 377. 

1726.-“Wat do dana-Hoeren (amlers 
IhwaUischi (Deva-dasI) . . . genaanul, on 
an do Goden huuiier Pagoden ats getrouwd) 
belangd.”— Valentijn^ Chor. .54, 

1768-78. — “ Mandelslow tells a story of a 
Nabob who cut off tlu* hosds of a .set of 
dancing girls . . . becau.so they did not 
come to his })alacc on the tirst suimnoiis.”'-— 
Omc, i. 28 (ed. 1808). 

2789.—. . dancing girls who display 
amazing agility and grace in all their 
motion.s.”— Mimro^ Niimttiv<\ 78. 

c. 1812. — “1 often s.at by the open win¬ 
dow, and there, night after night, I u.sed to 
hear the songs of the unhajipy dancing girls, 
accompanied by the sweet yet melancholy 
music of the cithdra." —A/r.v. S/icrwood’s 
428. 

[1813. — Forbes gives an account of the 
two classes of dancing girls, those who 
sing and dance in private hoii.ses, and those 
attJiched to tenii)Ies.— Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 61.J 

1815. — “Dancing girls were once 
numerous in Persia ; and the first poets of 
that country have celebrated the beauty of 
their pensons and the melody of their 
voices.^’— Mafcolm, IL of Ftrsm, ii. 587. 

1838.—“The Maharajah .sent us in the 
evening a new .sot of dancing girls, as they 
were called, thoi^h tliey turned out to be 
twelve of the ugliest old women 1 ever .saw.” 

•— Oshorne, Court and Camp of Run jeet Singh, 
154. 

1843.— ‘We decorated the Temples of 
the false gods. We provided the dancing 
girls. We gilded and painted the images 
to which our ignorant subjects bowed down.” 
— Macaulay's Speech on the Sovnuxuth Pro- 
clarnatUm. 

DANDY, s 

(a). A boatman. Tlie lenn is 
peculiar to the Gangetic rivers. H. and 
lleng. ddnd% from ddiai or dandy ‘a 
staff, an oar.’ 

1685. —“Our Dandees (or Iwatmen) boyled 
their rice, and we supped here.”— Hedges, 
Diary, Jan. 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 175]. 


1763.—“The oppressions of your officers 
were carried to such a length that they put 
a stop to all busine.ss, and plundered and 
.seized the Dandies and Mangies ’ [see 
MANJEE] vessel.”— IV. HaMings to the 
Nawab, in Long, 347. 

1809.— “Two naked dandys |»addling at 
the head of the vessel.”-- Ld. Valentia, i. 67. 

1824. — “I am indeed often suq)ri.sed to 
observe the difference between ray dandees 
(who are nearly tho colour of a black tea¬ 
pot) and the generality of the pea.sjint.s 
whom we meet.”— Bp. lleher i, 149 (ed. 
1844). 

- (b). A kind of ascetic wlio ('arrie.s 

a .stair. Same etymology. See Sohrpi.^y 
wlio give.s a jdat.e of sneb an one. 

[1828. —“ . . . the Dandi is distinguished 
by carrying a small Hand, or wane!, with 
several })roces.se.s or {m>jections from it, and 
ji pio<*e of cloth dyed with red ochre, in 
which th<‘ Brahrnanical «?f>rd i.s .snppo.sed to 
be enshniual, atbiched toil.”— 11. II. Wilson, 
SO-ich of (he Religious Sects of thr Hindus, ed. 
1861, i.'l93.J 

- (c). 11. same spelling, and Stame 

etymology. A kind of V(‘hieie used in 
the Hiinrdaya, eonsisting of a strong 
loth slung like a hammotk to a bam- 
1 k)() staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men. The traveller can eitliersit side¬ 
ways, or lie on liis back. It is much 
tin; same as tlie Malabar muncbeel 
((j.v.), [and P. della Valle describes a 
similar vehicle which he .stiys the 
Portuguese call Reie, (Hak. Soc. i. 
183)]. 

[1875.—“The nearest appnxach to travel¬ 
ling in a dandi 1 can think of, is .sitting in a 
half-reefed top-sail in a storm, with the 
head and shoulders above the yard.”— 
Wilson, Abode of Snow, 108.j 

1876.—“Jn the lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy.”- 
Kinloch, Ijxrge Gamo Shooting in Thdni, 2nd 
S., p. vii. 

DANGUB, n.p. 11. BJumgar, the 
naiue. by which members of various 
tribes of Chfitia Nag].>ur, but e.spe- 
cially of the Oraons, are generally 
known when they go out to distant 
irovinces to seek employment as 
abourers (“coolies”). A very large 
piroportion of those who emigrate to the 
tea-plantations of E, Indi.i, and also 
to Mauritius and other colonies, belong 
to the Oriion tribe. The etymology of 
the term Dlidnyar is doubtful. Tlie late 
Gen. Daltim says: “ It is a word that 
from its apparent derivation (ddng or 
dJuing, ‘ a liill ’) may mean any nill- 
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man ; but amongst several tril)es of 
the Southern tributary Malnils, tlie 
terms Dhaiigar and Dhaiigarin me^n 
the youth of tlie two sexes, botli in 
highland and lowland villages, arid it 
amnot be considered the national de¬ 
signation of any ])ai th‘ular tribe'' 
Descriptive Ethnoloify of 245) 

and see Risley^ Tribes and Castes^ i, 
219]. 

DARGHEENEE, s. P. ddr-rhini, 

* (^hina-stick,’ l.c. ciuiiainoTi. 

ir)6.‘k — . The ))e<>])le of Ornm/., 

because this bark was brou^rliit for sale there 
by those who had come from t'hma, called 
it dar-chini, which in Tersian means ‘wood 
of China,’ and so they sold it in Alex¬ 
andria. . . eVoria, f. oh-OO. 

1621. — “As for ciiinamon which you 
wrote was called b}' tlic. Aral>s dartzeni, 
J assure ycni that the dar-snu, as the Arabs 
say, or dar-chini ns the Persians and Turks 
call it, i.s nothing but our ordinary r(nit'//a.” 
— J*. delbt ii. 20t)-7. 

DARJEELING, DARJILING, 

n.p. A I'amoiis s^initaDinn in the 
Eastern HinuiUiva, the cession of which 
was purchased fruni the It^ija of Sik¬ 
kim ill 1835 ; a tract largely added to 
by annexation in 1849, following (Ui 
-tin outrage committed by the Sikkim 
Minister in im]iris()ning Dr. (after¬ 
wards Sir) Joseph Hooker and the 
late Dr, A. (\nmj>bell, Superintendent 
of Darjeeling. The stiiiitarinin stands 
at 6500 to 7500 feet ahovi* the sea. 
The popular Tibetan spelling of the 
name is, according to Jaeslu-ke, rDor- 
rje-glm^ ‘ Land of the DoTj<\,^ i.e. ‘ of 
the Adamant or thunderbolt,’ the 
ritual sceptre of the Lama.s. But ‘ac¬ 
cording t,o several titles of books in 
the Petersburg list of MSS. it. ought 
properly to be sjielt Dar-rgijas-glinA 
(Tib. Eng. Diet. }>. 287). 

DAROGA, 8. P. and H, darogha. 
This word seems to be originally 
Mongol (see Kovalevsl-y’s Ihet. No. 
1672). In any case it is one of those 
terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far East. In their nomencla¬ 
ture it was applied to a Governor of 
a province or city, and in this sense 
it continued to be used under Timur 
-and his immediate successors. But it 
is the tendency of official titles, as of 
denominations of coin, to d(ascend in 
value; and that of ddroghd has in 
later days been bestowed on a variety 


of humbler fiersons. Wilson defines 
the word thus; “Tlie chief native 
officer in various de])art.ments under 
the native government, a superin¬ 
tendent, a manager; but in later 
times In* is esjieciallv the head of ;i 
police, customs, or (‘xcisc* station.” 

! lender the Ihitish Police system, from 
j 1793 to 1862-63, the Darogha was a 
I local (fiiief of ikilict*, or H(‘ad (\)n- 
.‘^table, (and Ibis is still the yiojuilar 
title in tlu‘ N.W.P. foi' the otficer in 
charge of a Polici* Station.] Tin* Avord 
occurs in the sense of a Governor in 
a Mongol inscription, of the year 1314, 
hunid in the (diim^se Province of 
j Shensi, which is given by Pautliier in 
I bis Mtirr. Pol., }». 773. The Mongol 
I Governor of Moscow, during a ]>art of 
I tin* Tartar dninination in Russia, is 
calh'd in the old Hussian Chronicles 
I hroga (s<*e Daamur, Golden Horde, 
384). And acc('rding to the sfime 
writer the word a])]tears in a Byzan¬ 
tine writer (unnamed ) a^ Mpriyas (ibid. 
238-9). The Byzantine form and tlie 
jimssagos below of 1404 ami 1665 seem 
to im]>ly soim‘ foTiiier variation in 
]ironunciation. But Gla\iio has also 
derroga in ^ dii. 

c. P220. “ Tnli Klian named us Darugha 

at IVlerv one ealled Ikirnias, and himself 
marched upon Ni.shapnr .■ Ahu(gh(l:i, h} 
Uestnalsoits. 1 d.A. 

1404.—“ And in this city (Tauris) there 
was a kinsman of the Empena’ as Magis¬ 
trate therettf, whom they call Derrega. and 
he treated the said Ambassadors with much 
respect.’’— ilurlji), § Ixxxii. (’omp. Mark- 
1 hiuu. 90. 

1441. — . . 1 reached the city of 

Kerman. . . . The deroghah (govi;rnor) 
the Emir Hadji Moharned Kaiasehirin, Ijeirig 
j then absent. ...” -Atdurrazzah, in India 
in tltc XVth Cent,, p. 5. 

e. 1590. — “The officers and servants 
1 atbiched to the Imperial Stables. 1. The 
I Athegi. ... 2. The D&roghah. There is 

j one HpfKiinted for each stat)le. . . .”—Al/i, 
tr. Jilochinmin, i. 137. 

1(121. — “ The 10th of October, the darogft, 
or (Governor of Ispahan, Mir Abdulaazim, 
the King’s son-in-law, who, as was after- 
ward.H seen in that charge of his, was a 
downright madman. . . .”— P. ddhi Valle, 
ii. 166. 

1665.—“There stands a Derega, u}X)n 
each side of the River, who will not suffer 
any person to pass w*ithout leave.”— Taeer' 
nirr, E.T., ii. 52 ; [ed. Bail, i. 117]. 

1673. — “The Droger, or Mayor of the 
City, or Captain of the Watch, or the 
Rounds ; It is his duty to preside with the 
Main Guard a-nights before the Palace- 
gates.”— Fryery 330. 
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1673. — “The Droger being Master of his 
Science, persists ; what comfort can I reap 
from your Disturbance ? ”— Fryer, 389, 

1682.—“I received a letter from Mr. Hill 
at Rajemaul advising ye Droga of ye Mint 
would not obey a Copy, >)ut required at 
least a sight of yo Original!. 

Diary, Dec. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 57]. 

c. 1781. — “ About this time, however, one 
day being very angry, the Daxogha, or 
master of the mint, presented liimself, and 
asked the Nawaub what device he would 
have struck on his now cop])er coinage. 
Hydur, in a violent pa.ssion, told him to 
stamp an o}>scone figure on it ."—Jlydiir 
Nail-, tr. by Mi/es, 488. 

1812.—“ Each division is guarded by a 
Darogha. with an establishment of armed 
men.’’- Fifth Ittport, 44. 

DATCHIN, s. This word is used 
ill old books of Travel and Trade for 
a steelyard employed in ( ’hiiia and the 
Archil)elag(). It is given hy Leyden 
as a Alfilfty word for ‘balance,’ in his 
Gorn/p. Vocal), of Jiarma, Malay aitd Thti., 
Serainpore, 1810. It is ahso given by 
(h'awfiird an (jarJu'7f,ix Malay word from 
the Jav'am^se. There seems to be no 
doul)t that in Peking dialect cJdeay is 
‘to weigh,’ and also ""steelyard that in 
Amoy a small steelyard is called cldin; 
and that in Clanton dialect the steel¬ 
yard is called dokcldivy. Some of the 
Dictionaiies als(.) give ta ^cMny., ‘large 
steelyard.’ Datchiii or dotchhi may 
therefore nossihly be a Chinese term ; 
but consiaering how seldom traders’ 
words are really Chinese, and hotv 
easily the Chinese monosyllables lend 
themselves t(j ])lausible combination.s, 
it remains probable that the (-antoii 
word was adfopted from foreigners. It 
has sometimes occurred to ns that it 
might have been adojited from Ackin i 
(d’Achin) ; see the first (piotation. 
[The N.F.D., followiim Prof. Cliles, 
gives it as a corrnjition of the Cantonese 
name toh-cFiny (in Court dialect to- 
cUhig) from toh ‘ to measure,’ chHiig, ‘ to 
weigh.’ Mr. Skeat notes: “ The 

standard Malay is daching^ the Java¬ 
nese dachm (v. Klinicert., s.v.). He 
gives the word as of Chinese origin, 
and the probability is that the English 
word is from the Malay, which in its 
turn was borrowed from the Chinese. 
The final sngge.stion, d’Ac/im, seems 
out of the (|nestion.l Favre’.s Malay 
Diet gives (in French) “daxing (Ch. 
pa-tclien), steelyard, balance,” also “ her- 
daxing, to weigh,” and Javan. “ dft.Tin, 
a weight of 100 katis.” Gericke’s 


Javaii. Diet, also gives “ datsin-Picol,” 
with a reference to Chinese. [With 
reference tp Crawfurd’s statement 
quoted above, Mr. Pringle {Diary, F't. 
St. George, 1st ser. iv. 179) notes that 
Crawfurd had elsewhere adopted the 
view that the yard and the designation 
of it originated in China and passed 
from thence to the Archipelago (Malay 
Archip. i. 275). On the wliole, the 
Chinese origin seems mo.st jirobable,] 

1554.—At Malacca. “The haar of the 
great Dachem contains 200 cates, each cate 
weighing two orrateh, 4 ounces, 5 eighths, 
15 grains, 3 tenths. . . . The Baar of the 
little Dachem contains 200 cates ; each cato 
weighing two arratels.”— A. Nunes, 39. 

[1684-5.—“... he replyed That be was 
now Content yt ye Honblo Company should 
solely enjoy yo (^ustomes of ye Place on 
condition yt ye People of ye Place be free 
from all dutys k (historaes and yt yo Prohtt 
of ye Diitchin bo his. . . ."—Pringle, Diary, 
Ft. St. (reo. 1st ser. iv. 12.] 

1696. —“For their Dotchin and BaUance 
they use that of Ja])an.’’— Boa-year's Journal 
(it Vochin-China, in Dalryynplc, 0. R. i. 88. 

1711.—“Never weigh your Silver by their 
Dotchins, for they have usually two Pair, 
one to receive, the other to }>ay by."— 
Lockyer, 113. 

,, “ In the Dotchin, an export 

Weigher will cheat two or three per (-euf. 
by placing or shaking the Weight, and 
minding the Motion of the Pole only."—• 
Ihid. 115. 

„ “. . . every one has a Chopchin find 

Dotchin to cut and weigh silver.”— Ibid. 141. 

1748.—“These scales are made after the 
manner of the Roman balance, or our 
Engli.sh Stilliards, called by the Chinese 
hi tong, and by us Dot-chin.” — A Voyage to 
the E, Indies in 1747 and 1748, &c., London, 
1762, p. 324. The same book has, in a short 
vocabulary, at p. 265, “English scale.s or 
dodgeons . . . Chinese Litaiig." 

DATURA, 8. This Latin-like 
name is really Hkt. dhattura, and so has 
paased into the derived vernaculars. 
The widely-spread Datura Stramonium, 
or Thorn-apple, is well known over 
Europe, but is not regarded as in¬ 
digenous to India ; though it appears 
to he wild in the Himalaya from 
Kashmir to vSikkim. The Indian 
species, from which our generic name 
has been borrowed, is Datura alba, 
Nees (see Hanbury and Flikkiger, 415) 
{D. fastuom, L.). Garcia dfe Orta 
mentions the common use of this by 
thieves in India. Ite effect on the 
victim was to produce temporary 
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alienation of mind, and violent 
laughter, permitting the thief to act 
unopposed. He aescribes his own 
practice in dealing with such cases, 
which he had always found successful. 
Datura was also often given as a 
]iractical joke, whence the Portuguese 
called it Burladora (‘Joker’). De 
Orta strongly disapproves of such 
pranks. The criminal use of datura 
by a class of Tliugs is rife in our own 
time. One of the present writers has 
judicially convicted many. Coolies 
returning with fortunes from the 
colonies often become the victims of 
such crimes. [See details in Ohevers^ 
lud. Med. Junspr. 179 seqq.^ 


1563. — Mnidaei'rant. A black woman 
of the house has been giving datura to my 
mistress ; she stole the keys, and the jewels 
that rny mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel box, and lias made tiff with a black 
man. It would be a kindnef^s to come to 
her help.”— (Jarcia, Vo/foq}iios, f. 83. 

1578. — “ They call this plant in the 
Malabar tongue iniviafa raj/a[>nnmata4'(lya] 
. . . in (’anarese Datyro. . . .” -.Imv/a, 87. 

0 . 1580. —“Nascitur et . . . Datura Tn- 
doruni, <iminim ox seminilms Latrones 
bellaria paraiit, (juae in cnravanis merca- 
toribus oxhibcntes largunujue somnum, pro- 
fundumqiu; induucntes aurum gemma.sque 
surripiunt et abeunt.”— Proiqv>r Alpinun^ 
Pt. I. 190-1. 


1598.—“ They name [have] likewise an 
hearbe called Deutroa, which Vieareth a 
seede, whereof bruising out the .sup, they 
put it into a cup, or other ve.s.sell, and give 
it to their husbands, eythor in meato or 
dririke, and pre.sently therewith the Man is 
us though heo were half out of his wits.”— 
Jji'fischotrn^ 60 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 209]. 

1608-10.Mais ainsi de mesme les 
femmes rpiand olles s<;auent (pie leurs maris 
on ontretiennent (^uckju’autre, elles .s’en 
desfont par poison on autreraent, et se 
seruent fort h, cela de la semenco do Datura, 
(pii est d’vne e.strange vertu. Ce JhUura ou 
Duroa, espeeo de Stramofiiinn, est vne 
l)lante grande et haute qui porte des fleurs 
1 (lunches eu Campane, coinmo lo CimmpelOy 
inais plus grande.^’— MocipiPt, Voiuiges., 312. 

[1610.—“In other parts of the Indies it 
is called Dutroa.” —Pyranl de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 114. 


[1621.—“Garcias ab Horto . . . makes 
mention of an hoarb called Datura, which, 
if it bo eaten, for 24 hours following, takes 
away all .sense of grief, makes them incline 
to laughter and mirth.”— /iurtmi, Anatomy of 
Mel., Pt. 2, Sec. 5 Mem. I. Subs. 5.] 


1673.—“ Dutry, the deadliest .sort of 
i>olariu7n {Solanum) or Nigktduide." — Fryer, 
32. 


1676.— 

“ Make lechers and their punks with 

dew^ 

Commit fantastical advowtry.” 

Hndihras, Pt. iii. Canto 1. 

1690.—“And many of them (the Moors) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drink . . . which will intoxicate 
almost to Madneas.”— Ovington, 235, 

■’810.—“The datura that grows in every 
part of India.”— WilLiavison, r. M. ii. 135. 

1874. — “ Datura. This jdant, a native of 
the East Indies, and of Abyssinia, more 
than a century ago had .sj)road as a natural¬ 
ized plant through every country in Europe 
except Sweden, Ijapland, and Norway, 
through the aid of gipsy (piack.s, who used 
the seed as anti-spasmodics, or for more 
(luestionablo purposes.”-—/f. lirovm in tjeog. 
Magazine, i. 371. - The statements 

derived from J/ayihnrtf and FliicLigev in the 
beginning of this article di.sxigree with this 
view, both as to the origin of the European 
Datura and the identity of the Indian plant. 
The doubts about the birthplace of the 
various species of the genus remain in fact 
undetermined. [See the discussion in ITatt, 
Eco7i. Diet. iii. 29 .<('<7(/. j 

DATURA, YELLOW, and 
YELLOW THISTLE. These are 
Bombay names for the Argemone 
'fuexicana, fieo del infnno of Sjianiards, 
introduced accidentally from Americii, 
and now an abundant and ])estilent 
weed all over India, 

DAWK, s. H. and Mahr. dak, ‘ Post,’ 
i.e. })roperly traiisnort by relays of 
men and horses, ana thence ‘the mail* 
or letter-post, as well as any arraiige- 
meii for travelling, or for traiLsiiiitting 
articles by such relays. The institu¬ 
tion was no doubt imitated from the 
barid, or post, established throughout 
the empire of the Caliphs by Mo^kwia. 
The harid is itself conuected with the 
Latin verHus, and veredius. 

1310.—“ It was the practice of the 
Sultan (Al^-uddln) when he sent an army 
on an expedition to establish posts on the 
road, wherever posts could be maintained. 
... At every half or quarter kos runners 
were posted . . . the securing of accurate 
intelligence from the court on one side and 
the army on the other was a great public 
benefit.’— Zia-iuldln Barnl, in Elliot, iii. 
203. 

c. 1340. — “The foot-^)Ost (in India) is thus 
arranged: every mile is divided into throe 
equal intervals which are called Dftwall, 
which is as much as to say ‘ the third- part 
of a mile’ I the mile itself being called in 
India Komh). At every third of a mile 
therb is a village well inhabited, outside of 
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which arc three teiits wlierc men are seated 
ready to stjirt. . . .”—lhn Batata^ iii. 95. 

c. 1340. — “So he wrote to the Sultan to 
announce our arrival, and sent his letter by 
the dS,wah, which is the foot jiost, as wo 
have told you. . . — Jhid, 145. 

,, “At every mile {i.c. Korali or ra.s.s) 
from Delhi to Daiilatabad there are three 
dHwah or posts.”- 191-2. It .seems 

probable that this d9.wah is some mi.sunder- 
standing of jia,k. 

,, “ 4’here are establrshed, between 

the caj)ital and the cliief cities of the differ¬ 
ent territories, j»o.sts plactal at certain 
distances from each otlau'; which are like 
the }tost-relays in Egy]»t and Syria . . . 
but the distance botueen them is not more 
than four bowshots or even less. At each 
of these jxists ten .swift runners are sta¬ 
tioned . . . as soon as one of these men 
receives a letter he runs otf as rajndly as 
possible. ... At each of these ]>ost sta¬ 
tions there arc' mosipies, where prayers 
are said, and where the traveller can find 
shelter, rcservaiirs full of good waiter, and 
markets . . . .so that then' is very little 
neco.ssity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents .”—iShalidhuildlii 7b'ao.sA/7, in EHint, 
iii. 581. 

1528.— “. . . that every ten/-o.v he should 
erecta yuia, or post-house, w'bich they call a 
dak-chbki, for six horses. . . 

893. 

c. 1612.—“He (Akbar) establis'ned ]to.-.ts 
throughout his dominioii.s, Iniving lw.» horses 
and a set of footmen stationed at every five 
coH.s. The Indians (aill this establis}iin(*nt 
‘Dak ihowk -FirUhto, by Brir/ifs, ii. 
280-1. 

1657.—“But when the intelligence of his 
(Dara-Hhekoh’s) otlicious meddling had 
spread abroad through the provinces by the 
dak chuul’i. . . — Khnf'i Kltdn, in Elliot^ 

vii. 214. 

1727.—“ The Post in the Moguls Domi¬ 
nions goes very swift, for at every ('aravan- 
seray, which are built on the High-road.s, 
about ten miles distant from one another, 
Men, very swift of Foot, are kept ready. . . . 
And those Curriers are called Dog Chonckies." 
— A. BamiJton^ i. 149 ; [ed. 1744, i. 150]. 

1771. — “I wrote to the Governor for per¬ 
mission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks. ...” 
—Letter in the Intrigues of a Nabob, &c., 76. 

1781.—“I moan the absurd, unfair, irre- 

f ular and dangerous Mode, of suffering 
'eople to paw over their Neighbours’Letters 
at the Dock. . . —Letter in Jllch/'s 

Bengal Gazette, Mar. 24. 

1796.—“The Honblo. the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council has been pleased to order 
the re-establishment of Dawk Bearers upon 
the new road from Calcutta to Benares and 
Patna. . . . The following are the rates 
fixed. . . . 

“From Calcutta to Benares. . . . Sicca 
Rupees 600.” 

In Seton-Karr, ii. 185. 


1809. —“He .‘ulvised me to proceed imme¬ 
diately by Dawk. . . ."—Ld. Valentia, i. 62. 

1824.—“The dSLk or post carrier having 
pa.s.sed me on the preceding day, 1 dropped 
a letter into his leathern liag, rc(piesting a 
friend to send his Ijorse on forme.”—AV^'/y, 
W'onders of El/ora, ch. iv. A letter .so sent 
by the ]»()sf-runner, in the absence of any 
receiving office, was said to go “/u/ 
dawk " 

1813. “.1am: Toil have received the 

money of the British for taking charge of 
the dawk; you have betrayed >(mr trust, 
and Kt<*p{>ed the dawks. ... If you come 
in and make your .salam, and jiromise 
fidelity to the British Government, 1 will 
restore to you your lands . . . and thosujier- 
interideiice of the dawks. If you refuse 1 
will wjiit till the hot w'eather h:i^ gone jiast, 
and then 1 will carry tire and swajrd into 
your territory . . . and if J catch you, 1 wdl 
hang you as a rebel.” (\ Napier to the 

d.'iin of the Jokees {in Life of hr. J. 

1.. 440). 

1873.-- “. . . the true reason being, Mr, 
Barton (leclnred, that he was too stingy to 
})ay her dawk.”— 77u' T me Rf formr), i. 63. 

DAWK, s. Nil]lie of a Irei-. Sm* 

DEAWK. 

DAWK, To lay a, V. IT) cause re¬ 
lays bi'arcu's, ur hors(“', to be postt'd 
on a road. As regards ])alankin 
bearers this used b.) be done eitlnr 
tlirough till' jiost-olliee, oi* tliruugli 
local chowdries (q-Vb) of bearei-s. 
Iliiriiig the mutiny of IShV-bH, wbeii 
.several young surgeons liad arrived in 
India, whose services were urgently 
wanted at. tlie front, it is said tliat tlie 
Head of the Department to wliieh 
tliey had re])orted themselves, directed 
them immedial.ely to ‘lay a dawk.^ 
One of them tinned baek from tlie 
door, saying: ‘Would you explain, 
8ir ; for you might just as well tell 
me to hw an egg ! ’ 

DAWK BUNGALOW See under 
BUNGALOW. 

DAYE, DHYE, e. A wet-nurse ; 
used in Bengal and N. India, where this 
is the sense now attached to the word. 
Hind. dCi% Skt. datrika; conf. Pers. 
dayah, a nurse, a midwife. The word 
also in the earlier English Regulations 
is applied, Wilson states, to ‘‘a female 
commissioner employed to interrogate 
and swear native women of condition, 
who could not appear to give evidence 
in a Court.” 
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[1568.— “No Christian shall call an infidel 
Daya at the time of her labour.”— Archir. 
Port. Orient, fasc. iv. p. 25.] 

1578.—“The whole )>lant is commonly 
known and used by the Dayas, or as we call 
them covKuire^'i" (“gossips,” midvvives).— 
.[rosta^ TracUulo, 282. 

1613.—“ The medicines of the Malays . . . 
ordinarily are roots of ])lants . . . horns and 
claws and stones, which arc nxed by their 
leeches, and for the nutst j)nrt. by Dayas, 
which are women physicians, e.xccllent her¬ 
balists, a}»|irenti(’cs of the .schools of .lava 

Major.” - Oo<(tnl((< dr, Kredta, t. 37. 

1782.---In a Table of monthly Wages ;d 
Calcutta, wc have 

“ Dy (Wet-nurse) 10 Ks." 

lndi<( Oct. 12. 

1808. — “If the bearer hath not strength 
what can the Daee (midwife) do ' C.n/.erati 
I’roverb, in Itriunniond's nh/sf}(dlon.':^ 1803. 

1810. “'Hie Dhye is more generally an 
attomlant upon native ladies,”- II (l/iaoi.<ton, 

r.M. i. :ui. 

1883. — “. . . tlic ‘dyah’<ir wet-nurse is 
looked on as a second rnollier, and u.sually 
provided for for life. I lb//.s', Modern 
Perxia, 326. 

[1887. “ I was much interested in the 

Dhais (‘midwives') class .”—Lady Jh(fferni, 
Vtcereyal Lift u} India, 337. ] 

DEANER, s. This is not, Anglo- 
Jiidian, but it is a ('utious word of 
English d'hieves’ cant, signifvinow ‘a 
.shilling.' It seems doubtful wliether 
it eonies from the, Italian danaro or 
the Arabic dinar (([.^.) ; both eventu¬ 
ally derived from the Latin dniarius. 

DEBAL, n.p. See DIUL-SIND. 

DECCAN, n.]). and adj. Hind. 
Dakhiii, Dakkhin, Dakhan, Ikikkhan; 
(Itikkhina^ tlie Prakr. form of Skt. 
dahintKi^ ‘the South’; originally ‘on 
the right: hand ’ ; conqiare drxter, 

The Southern ])art of India, the 
Peninsula, and e.speeially the Table¬ 
land bet ween the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts. It has been often ajiplied 
also, ]R)litieiilly, to sjiecilic Stiites in 
that part of India, e.g. by the Portu¬ 
guese in the IGlli century to the 
Mahomim'dan Kingdom of Bijapur, 
and in more recent times by ourselves 
to the Stati' of Hyderabad. In Western 
India the Deccan stands op])Osed to 
the Concan (q.v.), Lf- the table-land 
of the interior to the maritime plain ; 
in LTpper India the Deccan stands 
opposed to Hindustan, i.e. roundly 
.speaking, the country south of the 


Nerhudda to that nortli of it. The 
term fretpiently occurs in the Skt. 
liooks in the form dakshwapatJm 
(‘Southern region,’ whence tin; Greek 
form in our first (piotation), and 
dakshdNdtya (‘ Southern ’ — (pialifying 
some word for ‘ (;onntry’). So, in the 
Pahdiatantra: “There, is in the 
Southern reginn {dakshluntt/ti janapada) 
.‘I town called Mihilarojiya.” 

c. A.I). 80-90.-- “Put immcdi.'itcly after 
Haryga/ii the adjoining continent extends 
from the North to the South, wherefore the 
region is called DachinabadSs (Aaxtva- 
for the South is ealletl in their 
tongue Dachanos (Ad^aros)."—Peripius 
Af.P., (deog. (dr. Min. i. 254. 

1510. “In the said city of Decan there 
I reigns u King, who is a M;thornmedan.”— 

I I arthfina, 117. (Here the term is apjilied 
to I he city ;ind kingdom of Pljapur). 

1517. “On coming out of this Kingdom 
of (luzarat and Cambay towards the South, 
and the inner jiartsof India, is the Kingdom 
of Dacani, which the Indians call Decan.” — 
Barhosa, 69. 

1.552.—“Of Decani or Daque as we now 
call it."-- (\i»ianhf‘da., ii. 50. 

,, “He (Mahmud Shah) was so 
jiowerful that he now presumed to style 
himself King of < 'anara, giving it the name 
of Decan. And the name is .said to have 
been given to it from the eomhination'of 
different nations contained in it, because 
Decanij in their language signifies ‘mon¬ 
grel.’” Jk' Barrox, Dec. II. liv. v. cap. 2. 
(It is difficult tc; di.scover what has led 
.istray here the usually well-iiifnrrnod De 
Parros). 

1608.For the Portagah oi y>u//ai;< had 
wrought with an amuenl friend of theirs a 
Jlaga, who was absolute Lord of a Prouince 
(hetweene Daman., Unze.rat, and Decan) 
called (Tuly, to be roadie with 200 Horse¬ 
men to .stay my passage,”— Capt. IP. Haw¬ 
kins., in Purc/ias, i. 209. 

[1612.—“The Desanins, a jreople border¬ 
ing on them (Portuguese) have besieged six 
of their port towns.”— Letters., i. 
258.] 

1616.—. . his son Sultan Coron, who 
he designed, should command in Deccan.” — 
Bir T. Poe. 

\ ,, “There is a resolution taken that 
Sultan Caronne shall go to the Decan 
Warres.”- Ibid. Hak. Soc. i. 192. 

[1623.—“A Moor of Dacim.” — P. della 
l'(t//e^ Hak. Soc. ii. 225.] 

1667.— 

“ But such as at this day, to Indians known,. 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms.” 

Paradise Lost, ix. [1102-3]. 

1726.— “Decan [a,s a division] includes 
Decan, Cunkam, and Balagatta.” — Valen- 
tijn, V. 1. 
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c. 1750.—. . alors le Nababe d’Arcato, 
tout petit Seigneur <iu’il ^toit, compart an 
Souba du Dekam dont il n’^toit que le 
Fermier traiter [air) avec nous comme un 
Souverain avec sos suiets.”—Letter of M. 
Bussy, in Cambridge s War hi India, 
p. xxix. 

1870.—“In the Deccan and in Ceylon 
trees and bushes near s}>rings, may often be 
seen covered with votive —Lubbock, 

Oi'ight of Ciiullzatioii, 200. N.B.—This is 
a (piostionable stiitemerit as regards th« 
Deccan. 

DECCANY, adj., also used as subst. 
Properly dakhinl, dakkhiul, dakhnl. 
Coming from the Deccan. A (Mahom- 
medan) inhabitant of tlie Deeean. 
Also tlie very ])eeuliar dialect of 
Hindustani S])oken by such peoj)le. 

1516.—“The Decani language, which is 
the natural language of the country.” 
Bar bona, 77. 

1572.- “. . . 

Decanys, Orias, tjue e esperanya 

Tem do sua salva^ao nas rosonantcs 

Agnas do Gange. ...” — Camdcs, vii. 20. 

1578.—“The Decanins (call the Betel- 
leaf) Pan." — Aoosta, 139. 

c. 1590.—“ Hence Dak'hinia are notorious 
in HinditstiXn for stupidity. . . .”—Author 
<piotod by Blovhmanu, A^n, i. 443. 

[1813.—“. . . and the Decanne-bean 
{hutea superJta) are very conspicuous.”— 
Forbes, Or. Me7u, 2nd. ed. i. 195.J 

1861.— 

Ah, r rode a Deccanee charger, with a 
saddle-cloth gold laced, 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at my waist.” 

Sir A. C. Ljfdll, The Old Pindaree. 

DECK, .s. A look, a pee}). Imp. of 
Hind. dekh~nd, ‘to look.’ 

[1830.— “When on a sudden, coming to a 
eheck, Thompson’s mahout called out, 

‘ Dekh 1 Sahib, Dekh! ’ ”— Or. Sporting Mag,, 
ed. 1873, 1 . 350.] 

1854.—“. . . these formed the whole as¬ 
semblage, with the occasi(mal exco})tion of 
some officer, stopping as he passed by, 
returning from his morning ride ‘just to 
have a dekh at the steamer.’ . . .”— W. 
Arnold, Oakjield, i. 85. 

DEEN, s. Ar. Hind, din, Hhe 
faith.’ The cry of excited Mahom- 
medans, Din, Din I 

c. 1580.—“. . . crying, as is their way, 
Dim, Dim, Mafamme, so that they filled 
earth and air with terror and confu.sion.”— 
Prlmor e llonra, &c., f. 19. 

[c. 1760.—“The sound of ding Mahomed.” 
—Orme, M Hilar if Trans. Madras reprint, 
ii. 339. 


[1764.— “When onr seapoys observed the 
enemy they gave them a ding or huzza.”— 
Carraccioh, Life of Clive, i. 57.] 

DELHI, n.p. The famous capital 
of the great Moghuls, in the latter 
years of that family ; and the seat 
under various names of many }3reced- 
ing dynasties, going back into ages of 
which we have no distinct rec^ord. 
IHlii is, according to Cunningham, the 
old Hindu form of the name ; Dihli is 
that used by Mahommedans. Accord¬ 
ing to Parij(d) Note.^ and Queries (ii. 117 
iifq.), Dilpat is traditionally the name 
of the Dilli of PrithvT Kaj. Dil is an 
old Hindi Avord for an eminence ; and 
this is })robably the etymology of 
Dilpat and Dilli. The second (juota- 
l.ion from Correa curiously illustrates 
the looseness of his gef)gra})hy. [The 
name has l)(*come un])leasantly familiar 
in connection with the so-called ^ Delhi 
hoil,^ a form of Oriental sore, similar to 
Biskra Button, Alep])o Kvil, Lahore or 
Multan Sore (sei^ Delhi Gazetteer, 15, 
note).] 

1205. (Miihaininad Ghori marched) “to¬ 
wards Dehli (may God })reserve its pros¬ 
perity, and perpetuate its splendour !), which 
is among the chief (mother) cities of Hind.” 
-Ihuan Nizami, in Elliot, ii. 216. 

c. 1321. — “ Hanc terram (Tana, near 
Bombay) regunt Sarraceni, nunc subjacentes 
dill dili. . . . Audiens ipse im})erator dol 
Dali . . . misit et ordinavit ut ipse L(^- 
niclic }>enitus c-fiperetur. . . /V. Odorir. 

See Cathay, &c., App., pp. v. and x. 

c. 1330.— “Dilli ... a certtiin traveller 
relates that the brick-built )valls of this great 
city are loftier than the walls of ,Hamath ; 
it stands in a plain on a soil of mingled 
stones and sand. At the distaneo of a para- 
sang runs a great river, not so big, however, 
as Euphrates.”—in OHdenieister, 
189 se(f. 

c. 1334.—“The wall that surrounds Dihli 
has no equal. . . . The city of Dihli has 
28 gates ...” &c. —Ibn Batata, hi. 147 
seqq. 

c. 1375.—The Carta Catalnna of the French 
Library shows ciutat de Dilli and also Lo 
Reg Dilli, with this rubric below it: 
esta un soldd gran e podaro.% molt rich. 
Aguest soldil ha DCC or fans e c mil Ha 
homens d cavall sot lo sen iniperi. Ha encora 
paons sens nombre. ...” 

1459.—Fra Mauro’s great map at Venice 
8h<)ws Deli cittade gt'aridis.nma, and the 
rubrick Qnesta cittade nobilissima zd domi- 
fiaca tuto el paese del Deli over India Prima. 

1516.—“This king of Dely confines with 
Tatars, and has taken many lands from the 
King of Cambay; and from the King of 
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iJacan, hia aervants and captains with many 
of his people, took much, and afterwards 
in time they revolted, and set themselves 
up as kings /’—JiarbosUy p. 100. 

1533.—“And this kingdom to which the 
Badur proceeded was called the Dely ; it 
was very great, V)ut it was all disturbed by 
wars and the risings of one party against 
another, because the King was dead, and 
the sons were fighting with each other for 
the sovereignty.”— Correxi, iii. 506. 

,, “This Kingdom of Dely is the 
greatest that is to be seen in those parts, 
for one point that it holds is in Persia, and 
the other is in ct)ntact with the Loochoos 
{os V)eyond Ohina.”— Ihid. iii. 572, 

c. 1568. — “ About sixteen yeeres past 
this King (of Oiittack), with his King- 
dome, were destroyed by the King of Pat- 
tane, which was also King of the greatest 
]«irt of Bengala. . . . but this tyrant 

enioyed his Kingdorne but a small time, 
but was coiKjuered by another tyrant, which 
was the great Mogol King of Agra, Delly, 
and of all Cambaia .”—Caesar Fredrn'lr in 
IlaU. ii. 358. 

1611. — “ On the left hand is scene the car- 
kasse of old Dely, called the nine castles 
and tiftie-two gates, now inhabited onely 
by (/ooi/ers. . . . The city is ‘2*: bet wee no 
Gate and Gate, begirt with a .strong wall, 
but much ruinate. . . .”—IP. Finc/t, in 
Piirc/uis, i. 430. 

DELING, s. Tliis was a kind of 
hammock conveyance, sus])ended from 
a pole, mentioned liy tlie old travellm-s 
in Pegu. The word is not knowji to j 
Burmese scholars, and i.s perliap.s a | 
Persian word. Menin.ski gives “ dc5'?/r/, 
adj. peiidulm., sa.s*y)g7i.'?a.s’.” The thinij 
.seems to he tin* Malayrilam MunchiL 
(See MUNCHEEL and DANDY). 

1569.—Carried in a clo.set which they 
call Deling, in the which a man shall be 
very well accommodated, with cu.shions 
under bis head .”—Caesar Fredrrih, in 
JIak'l. ii. 367. 

1585.—“This Delingo is a .strong cotton 
cloth doubled, ... as big as an ordinary rug, 
and having an iron at each end to attach it 
by, HO that in the middle it hangs like a 
})ouch or purse. These irons are attached to 
u very thick cane, and this is borne by four 
men. . . . When you go on a journey, a 
cushion i.s put at the head of this DelingO, 
and you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion,” hc-.—dasparo BaU)i, f. 995. 

1587.—“Prom Cirion wo went to Macao, 
which is a protie towne, whore wo left our 
boats and Paroes, and in the morning 
taking Delingeges, which are a kind of 
Cochos made of cords and cloth quilted, and 
carried vpon a stang betweene 3 and 4 men: 
we came to Pegu the same day.”— R. Fitch, 
in IlaH. ii. 391. 


BELLY, MOUNT, n.p. Port. Montn 
jyEli. A mountain on the Malabar 
coast which forms a remarkable object 
from seaward, and the name of which 
occurs sometimes as applied to a State 
or City adjoining the mountain. It 
is ,])r()minently mentioned in all the 
old hooks on India, though .strange 
to siiv the Map of India in Keith 
Johnstone’s Boyal Atlas has neither 
name nor indication of this famous 
! hill. [It is sliowii in Ooii.stable’s Hand 
! Atlas.] it wa.s, according to (k^rrea, 
j the first Indian land .seen )>y Vasco da 
' Gama. The name is Malayrd. Eli 
, mala, ‘ High Mountain.’ Several 
‘ erroneous explanations liave howe.vei- 
been given. A common one. is that 
it means ‘ Seven Hills.’ This arose 
with the compiler of the local Skt. 
Mnluitmya or legend, who rendered 
lh(‘ name Saptasaila, ‘ Seven Hills,’ 
confounding eli with Pin, ‘ seven,’ which 
has no a])plication. Again we. sliall 
find it explained as ‘Batdiill’; but 
here Hi is sulKStituted for Pji. [The 
Madras Glass, gives the word as Mai. 
ezhimaUu and e.\])lains it as ‘ Ihit-hill,’ 
“ because infested by rats,”] The 
])osit,ion of the town and port of E\y 
or Hili mentioned hv the older 
travellers is a little doubtful, but 
.see Marco }*oln, notes to Bk. III. cli. 
w'iv. The Ebj-Maidc <>1 the Pe.utin- 
geriaii Tables is not unlikely to be an 
indication of Ely. 

1298. - “Eli is a Kingdom towards the 
we.st, about 300 miles from Gmiari. . . . 
There is no [>roper harbour in the country, 
but there are many rivers with good es- 
tuario.s, wide and deep.”— Marco Polo, Bk. 
HI. ch. 21. 

c, 1330.—“Three days journey beyond 
this city {Manjarfir, Le. Mangalore) there 
is a great hill which projects into the sea, 
and is descried by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called IHll”—Abuffcda, in CiP 
dtnticisier, 185. 

c. 1343.—“At the end of that time wq 
set off for Effli, where we arrived two days 
later. Jt is a large well-built town on a 
great ba}' (or estuary) which big ships enter.” 
—Uni Batata, iv. 81. 

c. 1440.—“Proceeding onwards he . . . 
arrived at two cities .situated on the .sea 
.shore, one named Pacamuria, and the other 
Helly.” — Nicolo Conti, in India in the XVth 
Cent. p. 6. 

1516.—“After passing this place along 
the coast is the MounUiin Dely, on the edge 
of the sea ; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land; all the 
ships of the Moors and the Gentiles . . . 
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sight this mountain . . . and make their 
reckoning by it.”— Barbosa, 149. 

c. 1562.— “ In twenty days they got sight 
of land, which the pilots foretold l)efore 
ih.at they saw it, this was a great moun¬ 
tain which is on the coast of India, in the 
Kingdom of (’ananor, w’hich the people of 
the country in their language call the moun¬ 
tain Dely, d/i/ meaning ‘the rat,’* and 
they call it Mount Dely, because in this 
mountixm there arc st) many rats that they 
c.ould Dfivor make a village there.”— (Jorrra, 
Three Voiia<i*‘S, k-v., Hak. Soc. 145, 

1579. “. . . Malik Ben llabeeb . . . pro¬ 

ceeded tirst to Quilon . . . and after erecting 
a mos(pic in that town and .settling his wife 
there, he himself journeyed on to (Hili 
MarawiJ. . . —Rowland.s(»n’s Tr. of Takfut- 

uL-Mujahalrc.n^ }). 51. (Here and elsewhere 
in this ill-edited book 7/</? Alarmrl is read 
and jirinted 1/tilmee Mnntwer). 

[162:3, “. . . a high Hill, inland near 

the seashore, call d Monte Deli.”- /'. delta 
r«/,V, Hak. So< . 11 . :355|. 

16:tS. “Sur Ic rnidy nous jiassaiiies ?i 
la veue do Monte-Leone, qui est vne haute 
looutagnc dont Ics Malabares <lesc(>iiurcnt 
de l(‘in Ics vaisseaux, qii’ils ])enuent atta- 
quer avec aduanhigo.”—275. 

1727.- “And three leagues south from 
Mount Delly is a sjiacious deep River called 
Balliapuhim, wdiore the English Company 
had once a Ractory for i\‘pper,”—H. 
llamiltan, i. 291 ; jed. 1741, u. 29:31. 

1759. — “We are further b) remark that 
the late troubles at Tellicherry, wdiich 
proved almost fatal to that .settlement, 
took rise from a dispute with our linguist 
and the Prince of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the linguist, held at Mount 
Dilly.”- -Court's Lftfer of March 23. In 
Lontj, 198. 

DELOLL, S. A l.Kikcr ; H. troin 
Ar. dallCtl; the literal ineaiiiiig lieing 
one who directs (the Iniyer and seller 
to their bargain). In EgY])t tlie Avord 
is now also n.sed in particular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as de¬ 
scribed by Lane below. (See also under 
NEELAM.) 

[c. 1665.—“He spared also the hou.so of a 
deceased Delale or Gentile broker, of the 
Dutch.”— Bernier, ed, Coiistahle, 188. In 
the first English trans. this pas.sage runs: 
“ He has also regard to the House of the 
Deceased De Lale."]^ 

1684.-—“ Five Delolls, or Brokers, of 
Decca, after they had been with mo went 
to Mr. Beard’s chamber. . . — Hedges, 
Dmry, July 25; [Hak. Soc. i. 152]. 

1754.— “Mr. Baillio at Jugdea, accused 
by these villains, our dulols, who carried on 
for a long time their most flagrant ra.scality. 
The Dulols at Jugdea found to charge the 


* A correction is made here on Lord Stanley's 
translation. 


Gompany 15 per cent, beyond the price of 
the good.s .”—Fort ^y^u. Cons. In L(mg, 
p. 50. 

18‘24. was aliout b) answer in great 
wTath, when a dalal, or broker, went by, 
loaded with all .sorts of second-hand clothe.s, 
which he was hawking about for sale.”— 
llagi Baba, 2d ed. i. 183; [ed. 18.51, 
p. sn 

1835. - “In many of the siKiks in Cairo,, 
unctions are held . . . once or twice a week- 
'I'hey arc conducted by ‘ dellals ’ (or brokers). 
. . . ^’he ‘ dellals ’ carry the goods uji and 
dow'n, announcing the sums bidden by the 
cries of ‘ luiriig.’/yuar, Mod. Egyptians, 
ed. 1860, p‘. 317 ; [5th ed. ii. 13]. 

DEMIJOHN, s. A large glass 
Ixittle liohiiug 20 or 30 quarts, or more. 
Eh(‘ word is uot Anglo-Indian, but it 
is introduced In'iv because it has been 
su])]K)sed to be the (‘corruption of an 
Orient,al word, and suggested to have 
)>e(>u t,ak(‘ii from Uie, name of Jtavunjhdn 
ill Persia. This looks jilausiMe ((;orn- 
]>ar(; the Persian origin of carboy, 
wlii(‘]) is another name f(;r jnst the 
same thing), l>ut no historical proof 
has yet hetui addma'd, and it is 
doubted liy Mr. Marsh in his Notes on 
ll^edgicotnfs IHdionary, and liy Dozy 
(Nap. (tax Diet. Arabes). It- may be 
noticed, as Worthy of further enquiry, 
that Sir T. Hiu-hert (192) s})eaks of tlie 
ahundance and cheapness of vmie at 
Damaghaii. Niidmhr, liowever, in a 
jiassiige quoted lielow, uses the word 
as an Oriental one, and in a note on 
the 5tli ed. of Lane’s Mod. Egyptians, 
18f30, p. 149, there, is a remark quoted 
from Haniiner-Purgstall as to the 
omission from tlie. detail of domestic 
viissels of two whose names liave been 
adojited in Kuro]iean languages, viz. 
the garni or jarra, a water ‘jar,’ and 
th(^ demigav or dewijdn, ‘ la dame- 
jeanne.^ The word is undoubtedly 
known in modern Arabic. The Mohlt 
of B. Bistrnii, the cliitd modern native 
lexicon, explains Ddmijdna as ‘ a great 
glass ves.sel, big-bellied and narrow¬ 
necked, and covered with wicker¬ 
work ; a Persian word.’ * The vulgar 
use the forms darimjana and daman- 
jdna. Dame-jeannc aj)pears in P. 
Kichelety Diet, de la Langue Franc. 
(1759), with this definition: ^'■[Lagena 
amplior'] Noin que les nmtelots don- 
nent a une grande bouteille couverte 


* Probably not much Hiress can be laid on this 
last statement. [The N.E.D. thinks tliat the 
Arabic word came from the West]* 
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de natte.” It is not in tlie great Cas¬ 
tilian llict. of 1729, but it is in tliose 
of tlie last century, e,.<j. Diet, of the 
Span. Academy, ed. 1869. “ Damaju- 

ana, f. Prov(iTieia de) And(alucia, 
OAST ANA . . . ”—and cast aha is ex- 
})Jained as a “great vessel of glass or 
ItUTa cotta, of tlie figure of a cliestnut, 
and used to hold liquor.” [See 
which believes the, word a(fox)ted from 
damc-jeamu\ on tbe, anah^gy of ‘Bel- 
larmiiuC and ‘ Ureybeard.’J 

17f)2.~ “ Notre viii etoit dans de prands 
tiacons de verro (Damasjanes) dont chacun 
tenoit j)rt^a de 20 honteilles.”-- 
Voijaijc, i. 171. 

DENGUE, s. The name a])])lied 
to a kind of feven-. The term is of 
West Indian, not East, Indian, origin, 
and has only become known and 
familiar in India within the last 30 
years or more. 'Fhe origin of the 
name which scsmis to be generally ac¬ 
cepted is, that owing tc» the still nn- 
litmding carriage M'hich the fever in¬ 
duced in thos«‘ wild su lie red from it, 
the negroes in the W. Indies gave it. 
the n/ime of '‘datuty fever ^ ; and tins 
name, taken iig hv the Sjianiards, was 
convert,(sl into dtntyy or dotync. [But, 
ai'cording t o t in* N. k.D. both ^ dandy ^ 
and '‘dcnyift^ an* corru]>tions of the 
Swahili term, ka dinya }ic}n>., ‘sudden 
cram})-like seizure by an evil sjurit.’J 
Some of its usual characteristics are 
the gu'(?at suddenness of attack ; often 
a red eruption ; jiain amounting some¬ 
times t,() anguish in head and hack, 
and shifting ])ains in the joints ; e.v- 
cessive and sudden jirostration ; after- 
})ains of rheumatic character. Its 
epidemic occurrences are generally at 
long intervals. 

Omitting such occurrences in Amer¬ 
ica and in Egyjit, symptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the (toromandel 
coast about 1780 which point to this 
disease ; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused mindi alarm and 
suffering in Calcutta, Berham])ore, and 
other places in India. Tliis had no 
repetition of equal severity in tliat 
quarter till 1871-72, tliough there had 
been a minor visitation in 1853, and 
a succession of cases in 1868-69. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E. I. Kail way Company, European 
and native, prior to August in that 
year, 70 per cent, had suffered from 
U 


the disease; and wliole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
.several seasons. When the present 
writer (H. Y.) left India (in 1862) the 
name dengue may have been known 
to medical men, but it was quite un¬ 
known to the lay European ])ublic. 

1885.—Thk C'ONTAOJON OF Denoue Fever. 
“ In a recent issue (March HUi, }>. 551) 
under the heading: ‘Dengne Fever in 
New (Caledonia,’ you remark tli.-it, al- 
thouph there had t)cen upwards of nine 
huntired ca.Mes, yet, ‘curiously enouf^h/ 
there had not loeen one death. May 1 ven¬ 
ture to say that the ‘ curiosity ’ would have 
hoeii much g^reater had there heen a deatli ' 
For, although this disease is one of tlie most 
infi'ctious, and as 1 can testify from un- 
I'leasant personal experience, one of the 
most jiainful that there is, y(d, death i.s a 
very rare oecurreuce. In an epidemic at 
Ihirmiula in 1882, in which about live hun¬ 
dred cases came under my observation, not 
one deatli was recorded. In that epidemic, 
which attacked both wliitcs and blacks im¬ 
partially, intlammation of the eelhilar 
tissiu', affecting chietly the face, neck, and 
scrotum, was esjieeially ]>revalent as a 
.seipiela, nom* but tlie lightest cases escaping. 

I am not aware that tin’s is noted in tfm 
text-books as a cbara(;teristic of the flisoaso ; 
in fact, the (i(‘scrii)tions in the books tlu'ii 
available to me, liihered greatly from the 
disease as 1 then found it, and 1 believe 
that was the ex}»cnencc of otiier medical 
othcers at the lime. . . . l>uring the 

epidemic of dengue above mentioned, an 
officer who was contined to liis ijuarters, 
convalescing from the dist'.ase, wrote a letter 
home to his father in England. About 
three days after t!u‘ receipt of the letter, 
that gentleman complained of being ill, and 
eventuallv, fiom his description, had a 
rather severe atUiek of what, had he been 
in Bermuda, would have heen called dengue 
fever. As it was, his medical attendant 
wa.s puzzled to give a name to it. The 
di.seasedid not s])i'ead to the other members 
of the family, and the patient, made a good 
recovery.-- //rary ,/. B<tnics, Surgeon, 
Medical Staff, Fort I’itt, f’hathain.” From 
liritish Medical Journal, April 25. 

DEODAR, s. The Ccdi 'US deodara., 
Loud., of the Iliiualaya, now' kiiowui 
as an ornanicnt.a] ticc in England for 
some seventy-live years ])ast. The 
finest specimens in the Himalaya are 
often found in clumps shadowing a 
small temple. ''File Deodar IS now 
regarded by botanists as a variety of 
Cedrus L'ibani. It is confined to the 
W. Himalaya from Nepal to Afghani¬ 
stan ; it reajipears as the Cexiar of 
Lebanon in Syria, and on through 
Cyprus and Asia Minor ; and emerges 
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once more in Algeria, and thence 
westwards to the Riff Mountains in 
Morocco, under the name of G. Atlan- 
tica. Tlie word occurs in Avicenna, 
who speaks of the Deinchir as yielding 
a kind of turpentine (see l>elow). We 
may note tliat an article called Deodar- 
wood Oil appears in Dr. Forl)es Wat¬ 
son's “List of Indian Products” (No. 
2941 ) [and see Watt^ Econ. Diet. ii. 
235 ]. 

Deodar is by no incaiis the unive.rsal 
name of the great Cedar in the Hima- 
lay. It is called so (/Mw/rfr, JHar^ 
or Dydr [7>rgw?, Jinomoo^ 100]) in Kasli- 
mir, where tlie deodar ])illars of the 
great iiios<iue of Srinagar date from 
A.D. 1401. Tlie name, indeed {deva- 
ddru^ Himlier of tlie gods’), is a])])lied 
in dilhu'ent ])ait.s of India to ditferent 
trees, and even in the llimrilaya to 
more than one. The list just referred 
to (which however has not been re¬ 
vised critically) gives this name in 
different modifications as a]»])lied also 
to the jieiicil Cedar {Janiperas excelsa\ 
to Guatteria (or Uvaria) lonyifoli((y to 
Sethia Didiai^ to Eriftl^roxyUm (trrolatum^ 
and (on the Ravi and Sutlej) to Cajars- 
8us torulosa. 

The Deodar first, became known t.o 
Europeans in the beginning of the last 
century, when specimens were sent to 
Dr. Roxburgh, who called it a Dinus. 
Seeds were sent to Kuro]>e by C.a])t. 
Gerard in 1819; but the first that 

f rew were those sent by the Hon. W. 
leslie Melville in 1822. 

c. 1030.— “ Deiudar (or rather Diudar) est 
ex gencre nhhol {i.r. juniper) quae dicitur 
pinus Irida, ct Si/r drlmlar (Milk of Deodar) 
est eju.s lac (turpentine).”— Arireumi, Lat. 
Transl. p. 297. 

c. 1220. — “Ho sent for two trees, one of 
which was a . . . white }) 0 }ilar, and the 
other a deodar, that is a tir. lie ]>ljinted 
them both on the bimndary of Ka.shin5r,”— 
Ghach Ndmah in Elliot^ i. 144. 

DEERISHACST, adj. 'I diis extra¬ 
ordinary word is given by C. B. P, 
(MS.) as a corruption of P. daryd- 
shikast^ ‘destroyed liy the river.' 

DERVISH, s. P. durvesh ; a member 
of a Mahommedan religious order. 
The word is hardly used now among 
Anglo-Indians, fakir [see FAKEER] 
having taken its place. On the 
Mahommedan confraternities of this 
class, see HerklotSy 179 seqq.; Lanty 


Mod. EgyptianSy Browrds Dervishes, or 
Oriental Spiritiealism; Gapt. E. de 
NeveUy Les Khouan, Ordres Religieivx 
chez les Miisulnmns (Paris, 1846). 

c. 1.540.—“ The dog Coitt ylrm , . . crying 
out with a loud voyce, that every one might 
hear him. ... To thnu, To them, for as we. 
are assured by the Book of Flowers, wherein 
the Pri>phet lAohy doth promise eternal delights 
to the Daroezes of the House of Moc(jua, tluit 
he will keep his word, both with yon and me, 
prowuled that we bathe ourselves hi the blood 
of these dogs inithout Law ! ”— Pinto (cap. lix.), 
in Cogan, 72. 

15.54.—“Hie mulUi didiciinus monachis 
Turcici.s, quos Dervis vocant.”— Busbetj. 
Epist. I. }). 93. 

1616.—“Among the Alahometans i^ro many 
called Dervises, which reliutjuish the World, 
and .sf)cnd their days in Solitude.”—jTmy, 
in l*urehas, ii. 1477. 

[c. 1630.—“ Deruissi.” See TALIS¬ 

MAN.] 

1653.—“ II cstoii Dervische ou Fakir et 
menoit unc vie soliUiire dans Jes bois,” 
-]>€ la Boullaye-le-Gouz, od. 1657, p. 182. 

1670.—“Aureng-Zebe , . . was reserved, 
crafty, and exceedingly versed in dis¬ 
sembling, insomuch that for a long time he 
made profession to be a Faktre, that is, Poor, 
Dervich, or Devout, renouncing the World.” 
Benner, E.T. 3; [ed. Constable, lOJ. 

1673.—“'riic Dervises })rofessing Poverty, 
assume this (larb hero {i.e. in l‘ersia), but 
not with that state they ramble up and 
down in India.”— Fryer, 392. 

DESSAYE, S. Mahr. demU; in W. 
and S. India a native official in cliargi‘ 
of a distri(!t, often held hereditarily ; a 
jie.tty chief. (See DISSAVE.) 

1,590-91.—“. . . the Desayes, Mukaddams, 
and inhabitant.s of several })arganahs made 
a comjdaint at Court.”—Order in Nirat-i~ 
Ahmadi (Bird’s Tr.), 408. 

[1811.—“ Daiseye.” -Kirkpatriek, Letters 
of TijgHto, J». 196.] 

1883.—“The Desai of Siawantwari lias 
arrived at Delhi on a visit. He is accom¬ 
panied by a European Assistant Political 
Officer and a large following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and vi.sits Cal- 
ciittji before returning to his territory, rid 
Madra.s.”— Pioneer Mail, Jan. 24. 

The regular title of this chief appears 
to be Sar-Demi. 

DESTOOR, s. A Parsee priest ; 1\ 
dadur, from the Palliavi daddbar, ‘a 
prime minister, councillor of State . . . 
a high prie.st, a bishop of the Parsecs ; 
a custom, mode, manner' (Haug, Old 
Pahlavi and Pazand Glossary). [See 
DUSTOOR.] 
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1630.—. . their Distoree or high qiie leiirs dieux les demandent. —Jjettrfs 
priest. . . — Lord's JJisplat/^ kc., ch. viii. TUiJiantf’s, x. 24.'). 


1689. — “The highest Priest of the Persies 
is called Destoor, their ordinary lYiests 
/Mroojf,or /ir?^r/)oods [ HERBED]. ”— Ovinyton., 
376. 

1809. —“The Dustoor is the chief priest 
•of his sect in Bombay ,”—MdHa Urnham, 36. 

1877. . . . le Destour de nos joar.s, pas 

jilns <jiio le Mage d’autrofeas, lie .soupeonno 
les })ha.ses suceo.s.siveH (jue .sa religion a 
traver-silcs.”— J)(ir))iesfefer, Onnazd d Jhn- 
tuaiiy 4. 

DEUTI, DUTY, s. H. diufL (Inrfl,, 
deoH,, Ski. dqj((, ‘a lain]*’; a laiii])- 
staiid, Bill also a 1iiik-lteai-er. 

e. ir»26.—(In flindusbin) “instead of a 
candle or torch, yon have a gang of dirty 
fellows whom they call Deutis, who hold in 
tlieir hand a bind of small tripod, to the 
side of one leg of which . . . they fasten a 
pliiint wjck. ... In tlu'ir right hand they 
hold a gourd . . , and whenever the wick 
n'ljiiires oil, they snp})ly it from this gourd. 
... If their e»ii]>erors or cliief nobility at 
any time have occasion for a light, by night, 
these liltliy Deutis bring in ttieir lamp . . . 
and there stand holding it close by his side.” 

- fiahrr, 333. 

1681.--“ Six men for Dutys, Piuidd/ 
(see ROUNDEL), and Kittysolef.seeKITTY- 
SOLL).”- List of Servant.' allow-ed at Mada- 
jiollarn Factory. Pf. S(. (’’nns., 

• Ian. 8. In loti's and Exfu. No. ii, ]>. 72. 

DEVA-DASi, K. ‘Slaw-girl 
<)? tlu* gods ’ ; t.lie otlicial iianu' 
of llie poor girls who are devoted 
to dancing and }»rostitiil.ion in the 
idol-teinple.s, of Sontliern India e.sjieci- 
ally. “The like existed al ancient 
Corinth under the name of UpbbovXoi, 
wliich is nearly a translation of the 
Flindi naim* , . . (see Strabo^ viii. C).’’ 
—Marco Polo^ 2nd ed. ii. 338. The.se 
a])|)endages of Aphrodite worsliij), l)or- 
rowed from Plneiiicia, were the same 
thing as the JeedeshMh rejiealedly men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testaineiil, e.y. Dent. 
xxiii. 18 : “Thou shall not Bring the 
wages of a kede.dui . . . into the House 
of Jehovah.” [See (dieync^ in E?icycL 
Bihl. ii. 1964 seq.'] Both male and female 
iepddoiiXoi are mentioned in the famous 
inscription of Citium in Cy})rus (Carp. 
Inscr. Sernit. No. 86) ; the latter under 
the name of ’alrmiy curiously near that 
of the modern Egyptian \~tlima. (See 
DANCING-GIRL.) 

1702.—“ Pen dc temjis aprhs jc baptisai 
une Deya-Dachi, on Ksckice c’e.st 

ainfii qn’on appolle les femmes dont les 
Prdtres des idoles abusent, sous pr^texte 


c. 1790.— “La principale occupation de.s 
devedaschies, est de danser devant Timagc 
de la divinitc ijn’olios sorvont, ot do chanter 
.so.s louanges, soil dans son temple, soil 
dan.s les ruos, lorstjn’on porto I’idolo dans 
dos processions. . . JIaafiin-ii. 105. 

1868.—“'J'lio Dasis, the dancing girls at¬ 
tached to Itagodiis. They are each of thorn 
married to an idol when (piite young. Their 
male children . . , have no difficulty in ac- 
(piiririg a decent ]»ositi()n in .society. The 
female children are generally brought up 
to the trade of their mothers. . , . Tt is 
customary wdtli a few ca.stes to )>rescnt thoir 
iiporhuous daughters to the I'agoflas. , . .” 

iVc/.vo/F.s‘ Madura, Ft. 2, p. 79. 

DEVIL, .s. A ]H'tiy wBii-lwiiid, or 
ircuhir storm, is often .so called. (Sec 

PISACHEE, SHAITAN, TYPHOON.) 

[1608-10.“ Often yo\i see coming from 
dar great wldrlwinds wliich the .sailors call 
dragons.” /6/rmd de Jjtral, llak, Soc. i. 11. 

[1813.--“. . we were often .surrounded 
hy the little whirlwinds called huguUvi, or 
Devils.”—y'V)/7>c.v, ih-. Mrm. 2nd cd. i, 118.] 

DEVIL-BIRD, s. This is a name 
u.sed in Ceylon for a hircl ladieved to he 
a kind of owl—accoi’ding to Haeckel, 
(|Uot(‘d Ixdow, lln^ Pijrm’u'tn Indrani of 
Sykics, or P>rown Wttod Owl of Jerdon. 
Mr. Mit ford, <]noted Below, Bowever, 
l»eli(*ves it to Be a I*odar(jus^ or Niglit- 
liawk. 

c. 1328. - “ Quid dicam ? Diabolus ibi 
ctuim l(Mjuitur, sii(*pc ct sa(‘pius, hoininibus, 
nocturni.s temjioribu.s, sicut ego audivi.”- - 
Jonlaiii ATindtHta^ in Rcc. de Voyayes, iv. 53. 

1681.—“'Lhis for ijertain I c‘an atlirm, 
’that oftentimes tlio Devil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in the Night; ’tis very .shrill, 
almost like the barking of a Dog, 'I'his I 
have often heard my.solf ; but never heard 
that he did un^iuidy any luirm. . . . i'o 
believe that this is the X'oice of the Devil 
the.se rea.sons urge, because tliere is no 
(feature known to the Inhabitants, that 
cry like it, and beeau.so it will on a .sudden 
d(q>art from one ])lace, and make a noise in 
another, quicker than any fowi could fly ; 
ami because the very Dogs will tremble and 
.shake when thej hear it.” - Kriux's Ceylon, 78. 

1849.- “Devil’s Bird (Strix Ganlama or 
[llama, Piny ft.). A species of owl. The 
wild and wailing cry of this bird is con¬ 
sidered a sure pre.sago of death and mi.sfor- 
tiine, unless measures be taken to avert its 
infernal threats, and refu.se its warning. 
Hiough often heard even on the tops of their 
houses, the natives maintain that it has 
never been caught or di.stinct]y seen, and 
they consider it to be one of the mo.st 
annoying of the evil spirits which haunt 
thoir conn try.” — Pridham's Ceylon, p. 737-8. 
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1860."-~“The*Devil-Bird, is not an owl . . . 
its ordinary note is a magnificent clear 
shout like that of a human being, and 
which can be heard at a great distimce. It 
has another cry like that of a hen just 
caught, but the sounds which have earned 
for it its bad name . . . are indescribable, 
the most ajipalling that can be imagined, 
and scai'coly to be Ijcanl without shudder¬ 
ing ; 1 can only compare it to a boy in tor¬ 
ture, whose screams are being stopped by 
being strangled.”— My. Mitjord's JVoty in 
Ten)Lmt's i- ib7. 

1881.—“The uncanny cry of the devil- 
bird, SifDtitiin Jtulrani . . - Ilaeckd's 

r<.su'^ tu ( 285. 

DEVIL’S REACH, n.p. Tliis was 

the old name* of a rt'acli on tlie 
Hoogly R. a’ little aliov(‘ Pnlta (and 
about If) niile.s above, (.laleutta). On 
t hat !'e;udi are several groups of dewals, 
or idol-tenipl(‘s, Avbn li pi-obably gave 
tin* niiiin*. 

IbH't. - “August 2(8, —! borrowed the late 
Dutcl) bisc-iiH's liudgei-o (see BUDGEROW), 
and wezit in (bmpany with Mr. Reard, Mr. 
Littleton ” (etc.) “as far as y** Devill’s Reach, 
where I c.iused y** tents to be jdtebed in ex 
peebilioii of y^' President’s arrivall and lay 
here all night.”— I/yd</(‘s, Ifiar/f, Ilak. Sue. 
i. IhO. 

1711. —“From the lower Itant of Devil’s 
Reach ycai must kee]) mubchannel, or 
ncani.st the Starboard Shore, ptr tlie Lar¬ 
board IS shoal until you come into the 
beginning of /’u/Ui or Iteacti, and 

there alireast of a, single great 'Free, yon 
must edge over to the Fast, Shore below 
Pulta.” - Tfn Eiujhsh Pilot, 51. 

DEVIL WORSHIP. This phrase 
is a literal translation of hhyfti-itdjd, i.e. 
worsliij) of bhdtas [see BHOOT], a word 
which a{t]iears in shglitly dillering 
forms ill \Mrious languages of India, 
including the Tamil count ry. A IduUn, 
or as in Tamil more usually^ /i.*?/, is a 
malignant being \\ hich is ('once.ived to 
arise from the ]>ersoii of anyom* wliohas 
eoine to a violent death, ddiis sii]H*r- 
st it.ioii, in one form or another, seems 
to ha\'e. formed the. religiim of (lie 
Dravidian trilies of 8. India, befoia* the 
inti’oduetion of Rrahmanism, ami is 
still the leal religion of nearly all the 
low castes in tliat region, whilst it is 
often ])ationi/ed also l)y tlie higher 
castes. The.se superstitions, and esjieci- 
ally the deinonolatrous rites called 
‘devil-dancing,^ are identical in char¬ 
acter with those coninionly known as 
Shanianisin [see SHAMAN], and which 
are .spread all over Northern Asia, 
ainoiig tlie red races of America, and 


among a vast variety of tribes in Ceylon 
and in Indo-Cliina, not excluding the 
Burmese. A full account of the demon- 
worsliip of Tinnevelly was given by 
Bp. Caldwell in .a small ])am])hlet on 
the “Tinnevelly Shanars” (Madras 
1849), and interesting evidence of its 
identity with tin* Shamanism of other 
regions will he found in his Compara¬ 
tive Cnimmar (2nd ed. 579 »eqq.); s(*e 
also Marco Poloj 2nd ed. ii. 79 se(f. ; 
[0])pert. Oritj. Inhabit, of Bharatavarsay 
554 .swp/.] 

DEWAL, DEWALE, s. H. drwaly 

Skt. deva-dlaya ; a Teinjde or jiagoda. 
This, or Dewahjarhy is the. phrase 
e.ommonly nse<l in the Boinhay terri¬ 
tory fora ( diristiaii (dnirch. In C(*vh)ii 
D6wdl4 is a lem})l('. dedicated to a 
Hindu god. 

1()8L - “ddie second order of J’ricsts an*, 
those called Kopjmhs, who are the lYiests 
that belong to the Temjdo.M of tlie other (Jods 
{i.r. other than Boddou, or Buddha). Their 
’remple.s are called Dewals.”—A” /ie.r, Ceylon, 

79. 

(1797.—“ d’bc (V)m])auy will set tle . . . tho 
dewal ortem})l(! charge.”—'Preaty, in Logan, 
Mal(dnty, iii. 285. 

flHld.—“'I'hoy plant it (tho nayiia tree) 
near the dewals or Hindoo tein]*les, im- 
]»ropei-ly called Pagodas.”— Forbcx, Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 151. 

DEWALEEA, s. H. diwaliyd, ‘a 
bankiMipt,' from diwald, ‘ hankru[)t.ey,’ 
and that, though the (dymology is dis- 
])Ute<l, IS alleged to he eonnee.ted with 
(flinty ‘a lamp^; because “it is tin* 
custom . . . wlnm a mej'chant liiuls 
liimst'lf failing, or failed, to set iij) a 
bla/iiig lain]) in Ins house, shoj), or 
ollici*,, and ahse.ond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of asset.s.”— Druitntiu7urs llladrationti 

(S.V.). 

DEW ALLY, s. II. diwdlly from Skt. 

dipa-dlikCiy ‘a row of laiujis,’ v'.c. an 
illumination. An antuiniial feast at> 
tribiited to the eelehrat ion of various 
diviiiitiiis, as of LakshmT and of 
Bhavani, and also in honour of 
Krishna’s .slaying of the. demon Naraka, 
and the. release of 16,000 maidens, his 
prisonei-s. It is held on the last two 
days of the daik half of the month 
Advina or Asa^i, and on the new moon 
and four following days of Karttika^ i.e. 
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usually some time in October. But 
there are variations of (Calendar in 
different ])arts of India, and feasts will 
not always coincide, e.g. at the three 
Jh’esidency towns, nor will any "curt 
expression define the datcLS. In Bengal 
tlie name Diindli is not used ; it is 
Kail Dujd^ the feast of that, grim 
goddess, a midnight festival on the 
most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illuminal,ions and fire¬ 
works, on land and river, by feasting, 
cai’ousing, gambling, and sacrifice of 
goats, sbeej), and buffaloes. 

1613. — . . no e<iuinoetio da entrada <le 

libra, dia eliatnado Divaly, tcin bd grivilcfj^io 
e vertude (pie obri^a falar as arvores, plantas 
e ervas. . . —(lodinho dr Kmf hl^ f. 3.Sr. 

jl623. — “October the four and twentieth 
was the Davali, or Feast of tlie Indian 
Gentiles.”-- P. dcHa Fa//c, Hak. Hoc. ii. 20().J 

1651. — “In the month of Orfolter, eip:ht 
days after the full moon, there is a. feast 
held in honour of Vistnoii, which is called 
Dip4wali.”—/I. R<if/rrlt(s, ]>r Open-DeKre. 

[1671.- “In October they begin their 
yeare with great feasting, .lollity, Sending 
I'restjnts to all they have any biisynes with, 
w’hich time i.^ called Dually.” — Hedgm^ \ 
l>(ary, llak. Soc. ii. ceexiv. | 

1673.— “The first New Moon in October is 
the Banyan’s Dually.”- /Vycr, 110. 

1690. --“. . . their Grand Fe.stival Season, 
called the Dually Time.” ■ Oriiigton, 401. 

1820.- “The Dewalee, Deepaullee, (»r 
Time of Tiights, takes }>lace 20 days afti'r 
the DUBBera, and lasts three days, dining 
which tht'rc i.s feasting, illumination, and 
fireworks.”— 7’. Coca's, m 7’/. J.it. Roc. Jio., 
ii. 211. 

1843.—“Nov. [). The Dlwaii, ha})]»ening 
to fall on this day, tlie whole river wais bright 
with lamp.s. . . . Kver and anoii some votary 
would otter up his jirayers to Lakshrni the 
E'ortuva, and launch a tiny raft bearing a 
cluster of lamps into the water,—then watch 
it wdth fixed and anxious gaze. If it fioats 
on till the far di.stance hide.s it, thrice happy 
ho . . . but if, caught in some wild eddy <4 
the stream, it di.sappears at once, so will 
tlie hark of his fortunes bo eiigiilplied in 
the whirl})uol of adversity.”— hn/ Lea us 
from Youvg Eggpt, 84, 

1883.— “The Divftll is celebrated with 
•splendid effect at Benares, ... At the 
approach of night small earthen lamps, fed 
with oil, are prepared by million.s, and jilaced 
(piitc elose together, so as to mark out every 
line of mansion, palace, temple, minaret, 
and dome in streaks of fire.” — Moiiier 
WUIiam.% Religious Tlwugfd ami Life in 
India^ 432. 

DEWAUN, .s. The chief meanings 
of this word in Anglo-Indian usage are : 
(1) Under the Mahommedan Govern¬ 


ments whicli ])receded us, “the Itead 
tiaancial miuist(*r, wlietber of tlie state 
or a province . . . charged, )ii the latter, 
with the colleetioii of (he revenue, 
the remitbirice of it to the iii)])ei’ial 
trea.surv, and invested witli extensiv^e 
judicial ])ow(‘rs iu all ci\ il ami tiiiaiicial 
causes” (B'V/.w//). It "was iu tlii.ssen.se 
that the grant of the Dewauny (q-v.) 
to the E. I. Ck>ni])any iu 1765 became 
the fouudation of the British Em])ire iu 
India. (2) The ]u-ime minister of a 
native State. (3) The cliief native 
otfici'r of ci'rtain (Jovernmeiit cstahli.sli- 
ments, smdi as the Mint.; or the native 
manager of a Zemindarv. (4) (In 
Bengal)a native seri'aut iii confulential 
charge of the de/iliugs of a bouse of 
busilies,s with natives, or of the affairs 
of a. huge domestic establi.sbmeut. 
These meanings are ])erha})s all re- 
ducihle to one coiice])tion, of whudi 
‘Steward’ would Ik* an approjiriati- e\- 
]>re.ssiou. But the word lias had many 
other ramifications of meaiiing, and 
has travelled far. 

The Ai-ahian dhran i.s, ai'i'ordmg to 
Lane, an Arahiiazed wiu-d of Fi'rsian 
origin (though some liold it for juire 
Arable), and is’ in original mi'aning 
nearly equivalent to Persian dafiar 
(.see DUFTER),/.c a colh*cl]on of v\ritten 
leaves or sheets (forming a book for 
registrataon) ; henei- ‘a iT'gisti'r of 
accounts’; a ‘register of soldiers or 
jieiisioners’; a ‘register of the rights 
or dues of the Stat.e, or relating to the 
acts of goverumeiit, the linances and 
the administration’; also any book, 
and es]>ecially a enlleet ion of the jioems 
of some jiartienlar poet. It Avas also 
applied to signify ‘an account’; then 
a ‘writ.er of accounts’; a ‘jilace of 
such writers of accounts’; also a 
‘council, court, or tribunal’; and in 
the present day, a ‘long .seat formed 
of a mattress laid along tlie wall of a 
room, AAutli cushions, raised or on the 
floor’ ; or ‘two or more of such seats.’ 
Thus far (iu this ])aragra})h)Ave abstract 
from Lane. 

The Aixibiaii historian Biladurl (c. 
860) relates as to the first introduction 
of the dlwihi that, when ’Omar was 
discussing with the peo])le how to 
divide the enormous wealth derived 
from the conciuests in his time, Walid 
bin Hisham bin Mo^baira said to the 
caliph, ‘ I have been in Syria, and saw 
that its kings make a diwan ; do thou 
the like.^ So 'Omar accepted his 
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advice, and sent for two men of the 
Persian tongue, and said to them: 
‘Write down the peo])le according 
to their rank ’ (and corresponding 
pensions).* 

We must observe that in the Mahom- 
inedan States of the Mediterranean the 
word dhvan became es})ecially applied 
to the Custoin-liouse, and thus passed 
into the Ilomance languages as aanandy 
douaney do(ia7ifi, &c. Littre indeed 
avoids any decision as to the etymology 
of do7in7ie, &c. And Hyde (Note on 
Abr. Peritsol, in Syntagma Dhsntt. i. 
101) derives dogana. fi'om docdn (^.c. 
P. dukdn., ‘ officina^ a shoj)'). But such 
pass<ige,s as that behov from Ibii Jubair, 
and the fact that, in the imMieval 
Florentine treaties witli tlie Mahom- 
jnedan j)()vvers of Barbary and Fgy}>t, 
the woi'd dl'HHni in tlie Arabic texts 
constantly represents the dogana of the 
Italian, seem sidUcient to settle the 
ijuestion (see /I'uwrf, Diplmni Arahi del 
Heal ArcJitvio, &c. ; c.g. p. iOl, and 
(Latin) ]>. 305, anci in many other 
)>lac,es).t The S])anish Diet, of Cobar- 
ruvias (1611) cpiotes Urrea as saying 
that/A'rom the Arabiciioun Dilianum, 
wliich signifi(‘s tin* ho!iS(^ where the 
dalles an*, colleclcd, we form dinana^ 
and thence adnLa:)ia, and lastly aduanaA 

At a later date the word w'as re- 
im])ort,ed into Fuioju* in the seiist* of 
a hall furnished with Turkish com'hes 
and caishions, as well as <»f a couch of 
this kind. Ilema* wa- get rfgur- divans, 
et hoc genm onuic, 'The apj)lication (o 
certain collectirms of j>oems is noticed 
above. It setuns to be ('sjxvually applied 
to asseniblagt's of short poiuiis of iiomo- 
gciKHUis charactei'. Thus the Odes of 
Horace, the Stmnets of Petrarch, the 
la Memoriam of Tennyson, auswaw to 
the charaett'r of Diwan so used. 
Hence also Hoethe took the title of his 
West-Osflicke IHwaa. 

0 . A. D. 6-‘kt. —. . in the Caliphate of 
Omar the sjx)!! of Syria .uni Pocsia began in 

* W'e owe tins ([notation, jis well as that below 
from Ibn Jiibair, t(j tht* kmdnrss of Prof. Robnit- 
soii Suntb. On the pruerrdings of ’Onmr see al.so 
Sir Wm. Mnir’s Jnnah of the Early Caliphate in 
the chapter ([noted below. 

t At j). 6 there is an Arabic letter, dated a.d. 
1200, from AiKlurrahinan ihii 'Ah Tahir, 'al-nazir 
Ua-diwiln Ifrikiya,’ inspector of the dogana of 
Africa, lint in tins Jiatin vtTsion this aiinears as 
Rector omntum ChrutiaTwruyn qui t^eniunt In fotam 
provineiam de Africa (p. 270). fn aiiotlier jetter, 
without datt% from Yusuf ibn Mahoinnied Snhih 
diwan Tunis wal-Mahdia, Amari renders ‘preposto 
della dogana di Tunis,' &c. (p. 31IX 


ever-increasing volume to pour into the 
trea.sury of Medina, where it was distributed 
almost as soon as received. What was easy 
in small beginnings ly eijual sharing or 
discretionary preference, liecame now a 
heavy task. ... At length, in the 2nd or 
3rd year of his (!alij)haic, Omar determined 
that the distribution slnould ho regulated on 
a fixed and systematic scale. . . . To carry 
out this vast design, a hegistor had to bo 
drawn and ke]>t up of every man, woman, 
and child, entitled to a stipend from the 
State. . . . 'fho Register itself, as well as 
tlie oHico for its inaintcnan<;e and for 
])cnsiona,ry account, was called tin; Dewan 
<»r Department of tlie K.\che(|uor.” -Jlua's 
A/ina/a, &c., ]>p. 22r)-i). 

As Minister, &('. 

fltilO. “We jiropose to send yon the 
copy hereof I'v the (»ld scri^'ano of the 
Aduano.” Jhuvers, Lctten^, i. 51. 

[1616.—“Sheak Isiiph Dyvoil of Arna- 
dava/..”—iv. 311. | 

lt)l>0.— “ Fearing miscarriage of y"' Original! 
ffarcuttcc [Jdrighddiutfl, Ar. ‘a deed of 
release,’ variou.sly corrupted in 1 ndian techni¬ 
cal use] w(.‘ liavc herewi^i' Sent you a (loppy 
Attested by 11 ugly (3azee, hooting y'* Duaa 
may he S.ittistied therewh'c”—MS. Jjotter 
in India Othee, from Job (Hiarnork and others 
at Ohuttanutte to Mr. (!h. K}re at Ballasorc. 

1718. - “ Kven tlio Divan of the 
(,)h:dissah Offici;, who is, projierly speaking, 
the Minister of the finances, or at least tlie 
accomjiiant general, was hecoine a, more 
cypher, or a body without a sonl.”--*SV(r 
MlUayheriHy i. JlU. 

17t)2. — “A letter from Dacca states that 
the Hon’hlo ('om])any’s Dewan (Mauikehand) 
died on the morning of this letter. ... As 
they apprehend he has died worth a largo 
.sum of money which the (Tovernment’.s 
people (/.(’. of the Nawul)) may he desirous 
to pos.sess to the injury of his lawful heir.s^ 
they re<|uest the protection of the hag . . . 
to the family of a man wlio has served the 
Company for upwards of 30 years witli care 
and fidelity.”— I't. IFwi. Cons., Nov. 29. In 
Long, 283. 

17t>6.—“ There then resided at his Court 
a (dentoo named AUuin Chund, who had been 
many years Dewan to Sonjah Khan, by 
whom ho wa.s much revered for hi.s great 
age, wisdom, and faithful service.s.”— JIol- 
wc!l, Hid. IJrcnts, i. 74. 

1771.—“By our general addro.ss yon will 
be informed that we have to he dissatisfied 
with the administration of Mahomet Reza 
Cawn, and will perceive the expediency of 
our divesting him of the rank and intliience 
ho holds as Naih Duan of the Kingdom of 
Bengal.”—Cmof of IHirctors to IT. Madiiajs, 
in if (rig, i. T21. 

1783.—“The (bmmittee, with the best 
intentions, best abilities, and steadiest of 
aiiplication, must after all be a tool in the 
hand.s of their Duan.” — Teignmoath, Menu 
i. 74. 
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1834.—“ His (Haja of U1 war’s) Dewanjee, 
Balmochun, who chanced to be in the 
neighbourhood, with 6 Risalas of horse . . . 
was further ordered to go out and meet me.” 
— Mem. of Col. Mountain, 132. 

[1861.—See quotation under AMEEN.] 

Ill the following (jiiotations the 
identity of dlwdn and dounne or dogana 
is shown more or less clearly. 

A. D. 1178. — “The Moslem were ordered 
to disembark their goods (at Alexandria), 
and what remained of their stock of pro¬ 
visions ; and on the shore were officers who 
took them in charge, and carried all that 
was landed to the DIwfi,n. They were 
called ftjrward one by one ; the property 
of each was brought out, and the Diwftn 
was straitened with the crowd. The search 
fell on every article, small or great; one 
thing got mixt up with anotlier, and hands 
were thrust into the midst of the packages 
to discover if anything were concealed in 
them. Then, after this, an oath was ad¬ 
ministered to the owners that they had 
nothing more than had been found. Amid 
all this, in the confusion of hands and the 
greatness of the crowd many things went a- 
missing. At length the j>assongers were 
dismissed after a scene of humiliation and 
great ignominy, for which wo pray God to 
grant an araj)le recompense. But this, past 
doubt, is one of the things kept hidden from 
the great Sultan Salah-ud-dm, whose well- 
known justice and benevolence are such that, 
if ho knew it, he would cerUiinly abolish the 
practice” [as regards Mecca lulgrims].'* 
—Jhu Jubair, orig. in od., p. 36. 

c. 1340.— “Doana /w all the, cities of the. 
Saracens, in Sicily, in Na])los, and through¬ 
out the Kingdom of Apulia . . . JUizw at 
Venice ; (lahella throughout Tuscany ; . . . 
Costmna throughout the Island of Eng¬ 
land. . . . All these names mean duties 
which have to bo paid for goods and wares 
and other things, imported to, or exported 
from, or passed through the countries and 
places deUxilcd .”—Francesco lialdncci Pe<jo- 
lotti, see Cuthaif, &c., ii. 285-6. 

c. 1348.—“ They then order the skipper to 
state in detail all the goods that the vessel 
contiiins. . . . Then everybody lands, and 
the koe})ers of the cusbuu-house (a/-diw&n) 
sit and pass in review whatever one ha.s.”— 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 265. 

The following medieval passage in 
one of our note-books remains a frag¬ 
ment without date or source : 


* The present generation in England can have 
no conception liow closely this description applies 
to what took place at many an English port before 
Sir Robert Peel’s great changes in the import tariIf. 
The present writer, in landing from a P. & O. 
steamer at Portsmontli in 1843, after four or five 
rlays’ quarantine in tlie Solent, had to go through 
five to six hours of such treatment as Jbn Jubair 
describes, and his feelings were very much the 
name as the Moor’s.—[H. Y.] 


(V).—“ Multi quoquo Saraconorum, qui vel 
in apothocis suis morcibus vendendis prao- 
enint, vel in Duanifl fiscales. ...” 

1440.—The Handbook of Giovanni da 
Uzzano, published along with Pogolotti by 
Pagnini (1765-66) has for custom-hou.se 
Dovana, which corroborates the identity of 
Dogana with Dlivdn. 

A Council Hall : 

1367.' ' “ Hussyn, fearing for his life, came 
dow'ii and hid himself umhjr the tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded the mosque, 
and having found him, brought him to the 
(DyyB.n~Kliane) Council Chamber.”— Mem. 
of Tim nr, tr. by Steirart, p. 130. 

1.551. — “Utcuncpio sit, cum mane in 
Divanum (is concilii vt alias dixi locus est) 
impnalens omnium venisset. . . .”— Bushe- 
ijuii KpistoUu', ii. p. 138. 

A ])lace, fitted with mat tresses, &c., 
to sit in : 

1676.—“On the side that looks towards 
the River, there is a Divan, or a kind of 
out-jutting Balcony, where the King sits.”— 
Tavernier, E.T. ii.’lO ; [ed. BoU, i. 108J. 

(1785.—“It seems to have been intended 
for a Duan Konna, or eating room.”— Forbes^ 
Or. Mem. 2ncl cd. ii. 303.] 

A Collection of Poems : 

1783.—“One (writer) died a few years 
ag<» at Benares, of the name of Souda, who 
composed a Dewan in Moors.”- Tei(pinionth„ 
Mem. i. 105. 

DEWAUNY, DEWANNY, &c., s. 
Proj)erly, dhmni; popiilarly, liewdm. 
The oflice of dnodn (Dewaun) ; aiifl 
especially the right of receiving as dlwdn 
the revenue of Bengal, Bebar,aiid Orissti, 
conferred u])()n the E. I. Com})any by 
the Great Mogul Shah ’Alam in 1765. 
Also used sometimes for the territory 
which was the subject of that grant. 

1765.—(Lord Clive) “visited the Vezir, 
and having exchanged with him .some sump¬ 
tuous entertainments and curious and mag¬ 
nificent presents, he ox])lained the project 
he had in hi.s mind, and asked that the 
Company should be invested with the 
DLranship (no doubt in orifr. Diwani) of the 
three provinces. . . .”— Sexr Mutcujherinj ii. 
384. 

1783.—(The opium monopoly) “is stated 
to have begun at Patna so early as the year 
1761, but it received no considerable degree 
of strength until the year 1765; when the 
acquisition of the Duanne opened a wide 
field for all projects of this nature.”— Report 
of a Committee on Affairs of India, in Burke's 
Life and Works, vi. 447. 
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DEWAUNY, DEWANNY, adj. 

(^'ivil, as distinguished from Criminal ; 
ejj. JTiwdnt ^Atidlat as o])])Osite to 
Faujdari Addlat. (See ADAWLUT). 
T1h‘ use of Diwdni for civil as o])- 
]K)sed to criminal is ]U'ol)a1)ly modern 
and Indian. For Kaempfer in his 
account of the Fersian administ ratFui 
at tlie end of tlie ITtli century, has: 
“ Diwaen est, >SapT7aa.s- crimin- 

alis Jiuiicii . . . de latrociniis 

(^t hoiuicidiis non modo iti hac 
Uegia metro])C)li, 'seriim (*tiam in toto 
Regno dis])oneTi(li facultatem liahet.”— 
AnKu’nit. kxot. 80. 

DHALL, DOLL, s. Himl. ddl, a 

kind of }>iils(^ miicl! used in India, 
l)oth hy nativ'es ;is a kind of ]>orridge, 
and l»y Jhtropeans as an ingre<li<*nl in 
kedgeree (<i v.), OI-id mix with nee as a 
break last dish I1 is best rcpresml.eil 
111 I'aigland by whak are caihal ‘s[)lit 
jnsise.’ d'li-' j)r(»i»e-r ddl^ wlncli Wilson 
d<‘n\a‘s from I he Skt. rool '/a/, Mo 
divnte' (and wlii'di ihns cdiTi'sponds in 
meaning also to ‘split pease’), is, ac( ord- 
iiig to the same authoialv, y-'/ncs-ce/z/s- 
hilt, he tlia.t as il may, the <l(fh 
m(»^t (‘omnjonly in me are variel M'"' <»f 
the >hriil'hv ]ilanl (apaams- hidirus^ 
Spreng., called in lliiul. (O’/zar, viiJiar^ 
it 1. not known v Inu’e this i^ 
indigeiiom ; ( De (Mndolle thinks it 
jiroh.ahly a nzitive oi lro]>ical Afric.a, 
intr(»dnced ])ei!;»ps 3,000 years ;igo 
int.ft India ;] if. is enlijvnted throngli- 
out India. I'hc tmaii is .also n]>plied 
occasion,dly to other jnilses, such as 
'miinij, Ac. (See MOONG, OORD. ) 

It should also be noted that, in its 
original >^pnse dal is not- the name of ;i 
jiartii ular pea, but the generic name I 
of pulses jtrepziied for iisi* by being 
broken in a hand-mill ; though the 
])eas naiinal are those commonly ii.sed 
in Ujijier India in this way. 

1(573. — '‘At llieir eoining ii}> out <jf the 
Water tliey hc.stow the largt's.s of liiee or 
Doll (ail Indian hean).”— Fnirr, 101. 

1(590. — Kitrtn'rre . . . made of Dol, th:it 
i.s, a small round Pea, and Kice boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, 1 ho’not 
very savoury.”—310. 

17‘i7.—“'rhey have several species of Le- 
gunien, hut those of Doll are most in use, for 
some Doll and Kice being mingled together 
and boiled, make Kiichen't'A —^l. Ihunilton, 
i. Jt)2; (od. 1741]. 

1776.—“ If a person hath bought the seeds 
of . . . doll . . .or such kinds of (Jrain,' 


without Inspection, and in ton Days dis¬ 
covers any Defect in th.at Grain, he may 
return such Grain.”— Halhed^ Cixie, 178. 

1778.— “. . . the e.s.sontial articles of a 
Sei)oy’s diet, rice, doll (a species of j*ea), 
ghee {.all indifferent kind of butter), &c., 
were not to be j)urchased.”— AiC. of the 
UaHant Difence imuie at Mangalore. 

1809. — . . dol, sjilit country peas.”— 

Maria (trahain^ 27). 

'Wmv {cytisva cajan, Lin.) ... is 

led Dohll. . . .”— Eorbeji, Or. Mem. 2ntl 
ed. ii. 3;».J 

DHAWK, .s. lliiid. dhdky aho 

called palds. A smzill hmsliy tree, Btitcn 
frondos(( (Nf. O. Legnminosae).^ which 
forms large tr;i-cts of jungle in tlie 
Puiijzih, and in many dry jiarts of 
India. Its dee]) orange llowers givt' 
a hrilliant as}H‘cl to the jungle in the 
early part of the hot, weather, and 
have .suggesU'd the occasional mime of 
‘ Flame of tin* Fore.st.’ '’Jdiev are used 
for (ivciug has((/if(), a fleeting 

yellow ; and in pi'(‘j)ai’iiig Holi (see 
! HOOLY) i)owder. Fhe second of the 
I two Hindi words for this t,ree gave a 
name to the f;iiiiz)ns village of /Vu.‘?.<?z/ 
{Dalds/k and also to .aijcieiit Mzigadha 
! or P»(diar zi.s Didakt or Jbnudf., whence 
Ibirdnnja., a man of that J'egioii, which, 
li (len. (hiniiinghznii’s suggestion he 
acc(‘pt.ed, was llu^ name ri'pri'scmted hy 
the Pra.'<ii of Slraho, Pliny., and Arrizin, 
.and the Plan'rai^'ii of ('nrt iiis (.-17Zz‘. (/cur/. 
of Jndia., ]). 454). |Tlh' dei'ivation of 
the word fioiii Skt. /hvo A z/zcs'‘ inh.ahi- 
Lints of t,he e.a.st emintry,’ is su})})orted 
by Metdrindle., yl//C'/c7zi Jndia^ 3(35 srzy. 
So the dhdk tree jxissilily gave its name 
to Dacca]. 

17(51. —“ The ])i< uiecrs, .'igroeiibly to orders, 
dug a <liU:b ai-i ording to eustom, and ])laced 
along the brink of it an abattis of dhak t rees, 
or wiiatc.ver else ttny could find.” —Saiyal 
(Jhn/um Wit, in Elliot, viii. 400. 

DHOBY, DOBIE, s. A waslier 
man ; H. dhobi^ [from dfiond, Skt. 
dhdi\ Mo wa.sli.’J In colluipiial Anglo- 
Indian u.se all over India. A common 
H. jiroverl) runs : Dhobi kd kuitd kd .sd, 
na (jluir kd 7ia ghdf kd^ i.c. “Like a 
Dhoby’s dog helouging mdther to the 
homse. nor to the rivei’ side.” [Dhoby’s 
itch is a trouhle.some cutaneous diswtse 
supposed to be Communicated by 
clothes from the waish, and Dboby’s 
earth is a whitish-grey shindy efflor¬ 
escence, found in many pl.ices, from 
which by boiling and the addition of 
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<iuicklime an alkali of considerable 
strength is obtiiiiied. 

[c. 1804. — “ Dobes.” Sec under DIR- 
ZEE]. 

DHOOLY, DOOLIE, s. A covered 
litter ; Hind, flail. It consists of a col 
or frame ^ sus])en(ied bv fb(‘ four comers 
from a band too }>o]e, and is carried by 
two or four men (see ligure in Ifrrklofs, 
Qanoon-e-Idam., ]>1. vii. fig. 4). Doli is 
from (hind, ‘to swing.’ Tlie word is 
also aj)plie(I to tlie meat- (or milk-) 
safe, Avliich is usually slung to a tree, 
or to a book in tlu' verajidali. As it is 
lighter and rlu'apei' than a ])alankin 
it costs less both to buy or hire and to 
carry, and is used by the ]»oorer «‘lasses. 
It also forms the usual ajuladance of 
the Indian army, lleiuie the familiar 
story of the orator in Parliament who, 
in c(‘lel)i'ating a battle in India, .sjK)ke 
o) the “lerocious Poobes ru.shing down 
from the mountain and carrying otf 
the Wounded ” ; a stoi'v ^^'hich, to our 
regret, we have not been able to verifv. 
[According to one acfoiint the woi-ds 
were used by Puike ; ‘‘Aftei- a 
sanguinary (‘Ugagement, the said 
AVarreii lla.stings had ;ictua)ly oidereil 
ferocious J)ooIjfs t.o sei/e I'lpon the 
vounded ” (iind ser. d- iv. 

3G7). 

[Put Purke knew too much of India 
to make tins mistake. In the Oahuitu 
Drview (l)(*c. 1840, ]>. 280, footnote) 
Herbert Edwarde.s, wi tting on the tinst 
Sikh A\bar, says : “It is not. long since 
a member of the British Legislature, 
lecouiiting the incidents of one of our 
Indian fights, informed his eountry- 
iiien that ‘the ferocious I hill’ rushed 
from the hills and earriial off the 
wounded soldiers.”] Dilla occurs in 
Ihn Ikiiaia^ but the translat,ors render 
'‘palanhnf and do not. jiotici* the word. 

c. 1348. — “The principal vehicle of the 
people (of Malabar) i.s a dtlla, carried on the 
shoulders of .stives and hired men. Tho.se 
who do not ride in a (hVa, whoever they 
may he, go on fo()t.”-~y^;/ Jkilafa, iv. 73. 

c. 11)90.—“The Kdhui’s or V{dh'i-hmrers. 
They form a class of foot .servants jieculiar 
to India. With their . . . and dulls, 

they walk so evenly that the man in.side 
i.s not inconvenienced by any jolting.” --/I I/), 
i. 254 ; [and see the account of the snkhdsan. 
ibid. ii. 122]. 

1609.—“He turned Afoore^ and bereaved 
his elder Brother of this holde by this 
stratageme. He invited him and his women 
to a Banket, which his Brother requiting 


with lilce iimitation of him and his, in steed 
of w<»inen he sends chtiice Souldiers well 
appointed, and close coucrod, two .and two 
ilia Dowle.”-7/to/'/o/.s', in /hn-iluis, i. 435. 

1662.-- “ 3'he R4jah and the I’hukans travel 
ill singh.i.sa,ns, and chiefs ami ricli }»eople iii 
dulls, made in a most ridiculous way.”— 
j\fir Jumlah's Innodon of .l.^toa, tr. by 
Jilor/mami, in J. J.s-. Jir/i., xli., ])t. I. 80. 

1702. — “. . . nn Douli. e’est une voiture 
moins honorable <jiie le ]>al;Ln(]uiri. 

lulif. xi, 143. 

c. 1760. — “Doolies arc much of the same 
material a.s the ando/as \so.v ANDORj ; but 
made of the meanest materiab .”—Gratae 

i. 1.55. 

c. 1768.— “. . . leaving all liis wounded 
. . . on the field of battle, telling them to 
be of good cheer, for that be would send 
Doolies for tlicin from Astara. . . 

Ihldiir 226. 

1771. “If by a dooley, chairs, or any 
other contrivance they can be secured from 
the fatigues ami hazard.‘^ of tlie way. the cx- 
ptmsc is to be no o\)]vv\un\." —Le'tifo- of IT. 
JI((i({ni(is, in MarUiiiiii s 'fih't, ]H, 

1785. — must despatch Doolies to 

DhArwAr to bring back tlic wounded men.” 
— Letta's of Tij)/>iJO, 133. 

1789. . doolies, or sick beds, which 

arc a mean representation of a p;il;iminiii: 
the number attached to a corp'^ in the ])ro- 
•orticai of one to t-very ten men, with four 
teariTs to each .Xorruf 184. 

1845.— “Head Qvs., Kurnicljeo, 27 Deer., 
1815. 

“3*he (iovcnior desires that it may be 
adc knowai to the Doolee-/'’a//a.s' and 
('aniebnicii, that no increase of waiges shall 
he given to them. 3'hcy art' very highly 
}>.ud. If any man deserts, the (Governor 
will have him juirsued by tlie )»olicc, and if 
caught he .shall be hanged.” (V. 0. by ISir 
('/atr/c.s Aap/rr, 113, 

1872.—“At Last ... a woman arrived 
from DargAnagar with a dull ami tw'o 
bearers, for carrying MalAti.” -tonaada 
t'kfvuuda, ii. 7. 

1880.—“The conseijiimice of holding that 
tliis W’ould be a Trust enforceable in a Doiirt 
f Haw would be so monstrous that jiersons 
w'oiild be probably startled ... if it be a 
Prust, then every one of tho.se persons in 
Kngland or in India- from jjersons of the 
highe.st rank down to the lowest dhoolie- 
brairr, might file a bill for the admini.stration 
jf the Tru.st.” - Ld. dnsdec Jam*’S, Judg¬ 
ment on the Kirweo and Banda Prize Ap¬ 
peal, 13th April. 

1883.—“1 have great pleasure here in 
hearii^ my testimony to the courage and 
devotion of the Indian dhooly- bearers. I 
. . never know them shrink from the 
dangers of the battle-field, or neglect or 
forsake a wounded European, 1 have several 
times seen one of these bearers killed and 
many of them disabled while carrying a 
wounded soldier out of action.”— Surgeon- 
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(renerdi Mitnro^ (\B., HemimsreTncea of Mil. 
Berince with (he Sutherland Highlanders, 
p. 193. 

DHOON, s. Hind. dfni. A word 
in N. India s]>ecially applied to the 
fiat valleys, ])arallel to the base of the 
Himalaya, and lyiiij:^ between the rise 
of that mountain mass and the low 
tertiary ranges known as the siib- 
Hinifdayan or Siwalik Hills ((pv.), or 
ratluT between the intmaor and ex¬ 
terior of these ranges. The best, 
known of these valleys is the Ihlii of 
Dehia., below Mussooi'ee, often known 
as “th(‘ Dhoon”; a form of ex]>res- 
sion which we see by the sec.ond 
quotation t.o be old. 

1526.— ‘‘In the la.np;uap:e of ilindusiaii 
they call a Julgo (or dale) Dun. The finest 
ninniiig water in Hindustan is that in this 
Dlin.”— Bahrr, 299. 

IGrd-firt.- “ Kli<dilii-ll;i Khan . . . havinpf 
reached the Dun, wliich is a strip of country 
lyinp: o\itside of Sn'uu^nir, 20 ios long and 
5 broad, one extremity of its length Ixiing 
bounded by the river dunina, and the other 
by the (lunges.”— SkCik-Jahdii-Noiua, in 
EH lot, vii. 106. 

1S14. “..1/r roiL'i in the far-famed Dhoon, 

the Teuifu of .Asia. . . . 'fhe fort, stands on 
the summit of an almost in.'iceessible moun¬ 
tain ... it will be a tough job to take it ; 
but by tlio 1st ]»ro.\imo 1 think J shall have 
it, auHfxtr fn Asmtic Jourr.ak ii- 

ird ; ext. of letter from Sir Hollo (Idlespic 
before Kalanga, dated 29th Oct. He fell 
next dfiy. 

1879.—“The .Siilj-Himalayan Hills . . . 
a.s a general rule . . . consist of two ninges, 
sejiarated by a bro.ad flat valley, for which 
tlio name Hlnu' (Doon) has been adojded. 

. . . AVhen the outer of these ranges is 
wanting, as is the ease below Naini 'J’al and 
Darjiling, the whole geographical feature 
might escape notice, the inner range being 
confounded with the sjnirs of the moun¬ 
tains.”— MukuuI >)f the (icologif of India, 

521. 

DHOTY, Hind. dhoiE The 
loin-clotb worn liy all tlie resiiecttible 
Iliiidn castes of Ujiper India, wrapt 
round tlie body, the end being then 
])assed between the legs and tncked in 
at t}i(‘ waisi, .so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee. [It is 
mentioned, not by name, by Arrian 
(Indika, 16) as “ an under garment of 
cotton wdiicli readies below the knee, 
half way to the ankle”; and the 
Orissa dhoti of 12(X) years ago, as 
shown on the monuments, does not 
ditler from the mode of the pre.sent 


time, s^ive that men of rank Avore a 
jewelled girdle with a pendant in front, 
(Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 
187).] The word duties in old tmde 
lists of cotton goods is possibly the 
.sfiine ; [but at tlie present time a 
coarse cotton cloth woven by Dhers in 
Surat is known as 

[1609.— “Hero is also a .strong sort of 
cloth called Dhootie.” — Dauvns, Letters, i. 
29. 

[1614. “20 corge of .strong Dutties, such 

as may be fit for making and mending 
sails.” Forster, Letters, ii. 219. 

[1615, - “ 200 pecces Dutts.” — Cod s's 
Jjian/, i. 83.] 

1622.— “rrice of calicoes, duttees fixed.’' 
*■)(*** 

“ Li.st of goods sold, including diamonds, 
pepper, bastas, (rear! haftas), duttees, and 
silks from Persia .”—Court Minutes, kc., in 
Saiusburf/, iii. 24. 

1810.— “. . . a dotee or w’aist-cloth.”— 
}\'III him son, r. M. i. 247. 

1S72. — “'rhe hum.an figure which was 
moving with ra))id strides had no other 
clothing th.in a dhuti wrapped round the 
waist., .and do.scendiiig to the knee-joint.s.”— 
Goriuda. Eautanta, i. 8. 

DHOW, DOW, s. The last seems 
flu* more correi j., though not perhajis 
Ihc more common. The term is coninion 
111 Westeiii India, and on various 
shores of the Araliian sea, and is used 
on the E. Afiban coast for craft in 
general (see Hin'toii, in J.R.G.S. x5cix. 
239) ; hut in the mouths of Englishmen 
on t1u‘ Avestern seas of India it is 
ajiplied .spiadally to the r)ld-fasliiom*d 
vcNsel of Aral) build, with a long grab 
.stem, i.e. rising at a long shqie from 
the water, and about as long as the keel, 
u.snally with oin* mast and lateen-rig. 
There are the lines of a doiv, and a 
technical descrijition, liy Mr. Edie, in 
J. 1\. H.s. >SW., vol. i. p. 11. The slaving 
dinr is described and illustrated in Capt. 
Colomb’s Elarc-e.atching in the Induin 
Ocean; see also Oapt. W. E. Owen’s 
Narrative (1833), }). 385, [i. 384 seg.^. 
Most ])eo})le su])poHe the word to be 
Arabic, and it is in (Johnson’s) Richard¬ 
son (ddo) as an Arabic word. But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con¬ 
sulted admits it to be genuine Arabic, 
(tan it piossibly have been taken from 
Pers. dav, ‘running’? [The N.E.D. 
remarks that if Tava (in Ath. Nikitin, 
below) ])e the same, it would tend to 
localise the word at Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf.] Capt. Burton identifies 
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it with tlie word zahrob a])plied in 
the Roteiro of Vasco’s Voyage (p. 37) 
to a native vessel at Moiu1)asa. But 
zabra or zavva was a]>])arently a Bascpie 
name for a kind of craft in Biscay (see 
s.v. Bluteau, and tlie Dive, de la Lingua 
Cartel., vol, vi. 1739). D<fo or Dava is 
indeed in Mftlesworth’s Mahr. Did. as 
a word in tliat. language, I nit this gives 
no assurama* of origin. Anglo-Indians 
on the west coast usually employ dhoiv 
and IrnggaJiiW inten'hangealuv. Tlie 
word is used on Lake V. Nyan/a. 

e. H70. - I ^hipjK'd my horses in ;i Tava, 
;m(i sailed across the Indian Sea in ten days 
to Moshkat.” Ath. NAcitin, i>. 8 , in Jndiaut 
AA'fh 

,, “So I imharked in a tava, and 
settled to jiay for my passage to Hormuz 
two pieces c>f gold.” - Ihal. 80. 

1780. — “A Dow, du' property of Hutu.lee 
and Jeewun Doss, merchants of 
having in these days heen dismasted in a 
storm, came into Lyte Ko;d (see BATCUL), 
a seajiorl helonging to the Sircar. . . — 

Tippofj's I (SI. 

1788.- “We want 10 shipwrights ac¬ 
quainted with the construction of Dows. 
(.ret them together and despatch them 
hither.”— Tininn) to his Agent at Miiskat, 
Uud. 28-1. 

1810.-—“ (’lose to (’alcutta, it is the husiest 
scene we can imagine; crowded with shi))s 
and boats of every form, hen* a tim* Knglish 
East Indiaman, there a grab or a dow from 
Arabia.” -ALina (A-ahani, 142. 

1814.— “ 'J’he ditferent names given to 
those shi[»s (at .ledda), as *Sro/, Schhk., A/c- 
SavtlHiHk SAMBOOK], Dow, <lenote 
their size ; the latter only, being the largc'.t, 
perform (he voyage to \nd\A.''- Huirkhanlt, 
Tr. lu Arahta, 1S29, 4to, ]i. ‘22. 

1887. " 8 Ano young princes . . . nephews 

of the King- of Hinzuan or .Joanna . . . 
came in tluar own dhow (»n a visit to the 
(Government.” Snilth, Life <>f Dr. ,L HVAsoa, 
258. 

1841. “I left the hospitable village of 
Takaungu in a small boat, called a ‘Daw’ 
by the Suahihs . . . the smallest sea-going 
ve.ssel.”—/vb p. 117. 

1865.— “The goods from Zanzibar (to the 
Seychelles) were shipped in a dhow, which 
ran aero.ss in the month of May ; and this 
was, 1 believe, the first native craft that had 
ever made the pas.sage.”—7’c//y/, mJ.R.d.H. 
XXXV. 234. 

1873.--“If a pear be .sharpened at the 
thin end, and then cut in half longitudinally, 
two models will have been made, resembling 
in all essential res})octs the ordinary slave 
dAiowA’—Colvmb, 85. 

,, “ Dhow (Phasing in Zanzibar Waters 
and on the Eastern Coast of Africa ... by 
Capt. G. L. Sulivan, H.N.,” 1873. 


1880.—“The third division are the Mozam- 
biqiies or African .slaves, who have been 
brought into the (iountry from time im- 
memori.-d by the Arab slave-tnuling dhows.” 
— Sihrev's Urfat African Js/anef 182. 

1883. — “Dhau is a large ves.sel which is 
falling into disuse. . . . 'I'lieir origin is in 
the Red Sea. The word is used vaguely, and 
is applied to baghlas (see BUOGALOW).” 
ISomiKUf (I'ay'ftrrry xiii. 717 .‘'•'' 7 . 

DHURMSALLA, s. H. and Mahr. 
dhanti-.sal<L ‘])it)U,s cdifici*’; a rest- 
liousc fur wayfarers, {•onvsjMmding to 
the S. Indian Choultiy or Chuttnim 

((|.V.). 

1826. —“We alighted at a durhmsallah 
where several horsemen were assembled.”— 
Ramiurataj Hart, 254 ; [cd. 1878, ii. 66 ]. 

DHURNA, TO SIT, v. In H. 

dJatrnd dead oi- haitli/id., Skt. dhn\ ‘to 
bold.’ A mode of (‘xtortiug ])aymcnt 
or compliance vvil h a demand, (dfccted 
by the com]>lainant or creditor sitting 
at tlie debtor’s door, and tliere remain¬ 
ing wdlbont tasting foorl till liis de¬ 
mand shall be com]>iied with, or (some¬ 
times) Ity threatening to do himself 
sonn* mortal violence if it be not coin- 
]>lied with. Traces of this custom in 
some form are found in many jiarts of 
the world, and Sii* II. Maine (see 
bidow) lias (|noted a rmuarkable ex¬ 
ample. from the Irish Brehou Laws. 
There was a curious variety of the 
])ractjce, in arrest, for del)t, current in 
S. India, wliich is d(‘.sci il)ed by Marco 
polo and many later travtdlers (see 
Af. iA, 2nd (‘d., ii. 327, 335, [and for 
N. India, Crooh^ Pop. Rd. aial FoUdore, 
ii. 42, .‘{o/.]). The jiiactice of dhaiiid 
is made an olfence under the Indian 
Pi‘n;il (lode. There is a systmiiatic 
kind of dharnd ]>ractised by classes of 
beggars, e.g. in the Punjab by a class 
called l^isuihvdlds, or ‘strap-riggers,’ 
wlio twist a leather strap round the 
neck, and throw themselves on the 
ground h(*f(jre a shop, until alms are 
given ; [Dor7)(xiId.% who threaten to 
hang themselvT.s: Dandiwdldi^, who 
rattle sticks, and stand cursing till 
they get alms ; Uriuidrr, who siin])ly 
sRind hefore a shop all day, and (furz~ 
mdra and ChJiarimdrs, who cut them¬ 
selves with knives and siiiked cluhs] 
(see/yn7. Antiq. i. 162, [Herldots, Qaiioon-- 
e-Uktm, ed. 1863, p. 193 m/.]. It aj)- 
pears from Elphinstone (below) that 
the cAistom sometimes received the Ar. 
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Pers. iiaiiie of tahfza^ ‘dunning’ or 
‘ ini])ortunity.’ 

c. 1747. — “While Nundi Kaj, the Dvilwai 
(see DALAWAY), w;is encamped at Sutti 
Mangiil, his tr()()})s, for want of }>ay, })laced 
him in Dhuma. . • . Tlurree Singh, forget¬ 
ting the ties of salt or gratitude to his 
master, in order to obtain his arrears (jf 
l»ay, forbade tiu* .slee))ing and eating of tlie 
T)ulwai, by placing him in Dhuma . . . and 
that in so great a degree as even to stop 
the water used in his kitchen. The Dulwai, 
losing heart from this rigour, with his 
clothes and the vessels of sdver and gold 
used in travelling, ami a small sum of 
money, jiaid him off and discharged him.” 
- 11. l>f lll/(fnrAtl)lL% 41 .SOy. 

c. 1791. — “Tlie jiractice called dhama, 
W'hich may be translated caption, or arrest.” 

StrJ. in J,s. A'os. iv. 144. 

180S. “A remarkabU' circumstance took 
jtla.ee yesterday. Some Sirdars jait the 
Maharaja (Sindia) in dhurna. He was 
angry, and threatened to put them to death. 
Ilhugvvunt Has Hys(‘, their hea.<l, said, ‘Sit 
st/ill ; jtut us to death.’ Smdia was enraged, 
and ordered him to bt' jtaid and ilriven from 
camj). He refusc'd to go. . . . 'Fhe ba.’/.aars | 
were sliut the whole day : troojts were jtosted 
to guard them and defend the tents. . . , 
At last the mutineers marched oft, and all 
was settled.”—A’/yy////ov/o//A.s hmm. in A//<’, 
i. 179 ,svy. 

1809.-- “ ScendhiNa [>.<'. Simbah who has 
been lately jilagueii by repeated D’lluniaB, 
seems now resolved to jiartaki' .also in the 
active jiart of the a,musemcnt ; he had 
jiermitted this same I’.itunkur, as a signal 
mark of favour, to borrow ,90,000 ruj>«‘es 
from the l{luisf/r>, or prnate treasury. . . . 
9'hc tinu' elajised without tin* agreement 
having lieen fultilled ; and Seendhiya im- 
modialely disjiatched the treasurer to sit 
D’huma on his hclialf at Hatunkur’s tents.” 
— Uroiiglito)), fnnn a MiOirntta ('(hup., 

169 .svYy. ; fed. 189‘J. 1‘27J. 

[1812.— Morier [.fonnirij ffiroiiph Peraiu. 82) 
describes similar ]>roceo(lings l)v a DerMsh 
at Bu.shire.j 

1819.—“It is this which is c.alh'd tuhea* 
by the Mahrattas. ... if a man have* de¬ 
mand from (Mipon) his inferior or cijual, 
he jilaces him under restraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and even corn- 
jicls him to sit in the sun until lie comes to 
some accommodation, it the debtiar w'ere a 
superior, the creditor had tir.st recourse to 
supjilications and a})j)cals to the honour 
and .sense of .shame of the other j>arty ; he 
laid himself on his threshctlrl, lhrt‘W' himself 
in his road, clamoured beft re his door, or 
he emjiloyed others to do this for him ; he 
would oven sit dowui ami fast before the 
<lebtor's door, during which time the other 
w'ds compelled to fast also ; or he would 
appeal to the gods, and invoke their curses 
iijion the person by whom he was injured.” 

•— Klphinstone, in Life, ii. 87. 


* Ar. takOzd, duimiiig or importunity. 


1837.*—“Whoever voluntarily cau.ses or 
attempts to cause any person to do anything 
which that person is not legally bound to 
do . . . by inducing . , . that jierson to 
believe that he . . . will become . . . by 
.some act of the offender, an object of tlie 
divine displeasure if he does not do the 
thing . . . shall be jinnislusl with imprison¬ 
ment of eitlier description for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fine, or 
with both. 

Jlliistradous. 

“(u) A. sits dhurna at Z.’s door with the 
intention of causing it to be believed that by 
•SO sitting he renders Z. an object of divine 
disjileasure. A, has coiumitted the otfenee 
detined in this section. 

“(A) A. threatens Z. that unlc.ss Z. jicr- 
forms a certain act A. will kill one of A.’s 
own children, under such cin umstances that 
the killing w-ould be bcliev(;d to render Z. 
an object of tlic dninc disfilea'-iirc. A. has 
committed tin* offence desenbed in this 
sectiem.” —ludain Pnml oOS, in t'hajt. 

.\XH., ('riuniud J ui nutdahou. Insult^ end 
A uii<)/f((ucr. 

1879. --“ If you have a legal claim against 
a man of a certain rank and yon are desirous 
of 0(Uii|»elling him to discharge it, the Sen- 
chus Mor tells uui Mo fast ujion him.' . , , 
The' institution is niKjuestionablv identical 
with e>nc widcl^’ dilfiiscfl throughout the 
Ka..st, which is called liy the Hind(.»os ‘sit¬ 
ting dhama.’ It consists in sitting at 
the debtor's (ioor and starving yourself till 
he jia.ys. From the English j»oint of view 
the ]>ractice has always bcaui considered 
barbarous and immoral, and the Indian 
Henal Code exjiressly forbids it. It suggests, 
however, the (juestion--what would follow 
if tlu( debtor simi)ly allowed the ('reditor to 
starve'' Fndoiditoclly the Hindoet sujijioses 
that some su{>ornat lira! |)enalty would follow ; 
indeed, he generally gives definiteness to it. 
hy retaining a Jfrahrnin to starve himself 
vicariously, and no Hindoo doubts what 
would come of causing a lirahmin death.” 

Maine., Ih.’if. of' Pai/if lu.d ifiifious., 40. 
Sec also 297-301. ' 

J 1889. “One of the most curious jirac- 
ficcs in India is that .still follow'ed in the 
n.'itive states i)y a Brahman creditor to 
conijiel jiaymcnt of his delit, and <-alled in 
Hindi dhama, and in Sanskrit deltarita, 
‘customary jiroceediug,’ or PrCiiiopaee^.ana^ 
‘.sitting dow'ii to die by hunger.’ This pro¬ 
cedure h.is long since been identified with 
the j»raetiee of ‘fasting iijum’ {troineud for) 
a debtor to God or man, which is so fre- 
(juontly mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brehoii Baws. ... In a MS. in the Bod¬ 
leian . . - there is a Middle-Irish legend 
which tells how St. Patrick ‘fasted upon’ 
J.K>cgaire, the unbelieving over - king of 
Irolaiid. Loegaire’s pious queen deciare.s 


* Tins IS tfie date of the Penal Code, a.s originally 
Mihnuttefi to Lord Auckland, by T. IL Macaulay 
and his colleagues ; and m that original form this 
passage is fiamd as g 2.S3, and in chap. xv'. of 
Offences relating to lieligion aiui Caste. 
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that she will not eat anything while Patrick 
is fasting. Her son Enna seeks for food. 

‘ It is not fitting for thee,’ says his mother, 
‘to eat food while Patrick is fasting uj>on 
yon.’ ... It would seem from this story 
that in Ireland the wife and children of the 
debtor, and, a /(niton., the debtor himself, 
had to fast so long as the creditor fasted.”— 
Jjt'ffer from Mr. WIitthuj Stokfs, in Arademit, 
Sept. ilJth. 

A sti-ikiiig story is told in Forbes’s 
Rdii Mala (ii. 393 seq.; [ed. 1878, 
}). 857]) of a farthei- ])ro( t‘.eding follow¬ 
ing upon an unsuccessful dharna, luit 
in practice by a coni]>any of CMuirans, 
or liards, in, Kathiawar, to cnfoi-ce 
jiayiuent; of a debt by a chief of Jaila 
to one of their nuinlxu’. After fasting 
three days in vain, they jiroceedisl fioni 
dhama to tlui further rite of traga 
((j.v.). {Some hacked tlieir own ai’ins ; 
others decuipitated tliree old women of 
their party, and hung their heads up as 
a gaidand at the gat.e, t'ertain of the 
women cut off thiur (twn hn^asts. The 
hards also pienaxl the throats of four 
of the older men with spikes, and took 
two young girls and daslie<l their 
brains out against th(‘ town-gate. 
Penally the Cliai'an creditor s(»aked 
his ([Liilted clothes in oil, and set tijv 
to himself. As he burned to death he 
cried out, ‘ 1 am now dying, hut I will 
become a headless ghost (Karls) in the 
Palace, and will take th(‘ chiefs life, 
and cut off his jiosterity !’ 

DIAMOND HAKBOUR, n.].. An 
anchorage in the Hoogly lielow (kilciitta, 
39 ni. by road, and 41 by ri\'er. It 
was the usual anclioragt* of the old 
Indiaincn in the nuu’cantilc days of 
tin; F. 1. (\)mpany. In tin* oldivst 
charts we hnd the “Diamond Sand,” 
on tin* western side of what is now 
called Diamond Harbour, and (»n some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

IfiS.'b—“Wu anchored this niglit on yo 
bead of ye Diamond Sand. 

“,/fOo '26. This morning early we weighed 
anc-hor . . . but got no further than tho 
Point of K(!garia Island ” (see KEDGEREE). 
— H('d(t(‘s, hku'i/, Hak. Sue. i. til. (Sec al.so 
ROGUE’S RIVER.) 

DIDWAN, s. P. dlJhd))^ (hdwatty 
Di look-out,’ ‘ watnhman,’ ‘guard,’ 
‘ messenger.’ 

fl(J79._Seo under AUMILDAR, TRIPLI- 
CANE. 

[1680,— See under JUNCAMEEE. 


[1683-4.—“. . . three yards of Ordinary 
Broadcloth and five Pagijclas to the Dithwan 
that brought tho Phirmaund. . . ."—Pritigle, 
Diary of Ft. St. dco., Ist ser, iii. l.J 

DIGGORY, DIGRi, DEGREE, s. 

Anglo-Hindustani of law-court jargon 
for ‘decree.’ 

[1866. - “ This is grand, thought bold 
Bhuwanee Singh, diggree to pah, tekni 
rnopyra. to morpdns bah, ‘He has got lii.s 
decree, but I have the money.’ ”— (Jon- 
frssions of an. Orderly, h‘58. | 

DIKK, s.* Won't, trouble, bothera¬ 
tion ; what the Italians call secraiara. 
This is the Anglo-Indian ust‘. But 
the w'ord is more jtrojxu'ly adjeetivt*, 
Ar.-P.-H. dik, ilikk, ‘ ve.ved, worried,’ and 
so dikk hotul, ‘ t-o h(‘ w'orrii'd.’ [The 
noun dill-daiiy ‘ worry,’ in vulgar usagi*, 
has hecoiiH! an adjectivi*.] 

1873. - 

“ And Beaufort learned in tlie law, 

And Atkinson the Sage, 

And if his lo(;ks are wfiite as snow, 

Tis mon> from dikk than age ' ” 

Witfiid Ueetey, A Jjay tf Modern 
Ihd jeel my. 

[1889. Were the ('ompany’s pumps to 
bo beaten by the vagaries ot that dikhdari, 
'raraehunda nudejeo A. Ktplmy, In l\l<xik 
and, White, [)2.\ 

DINAPORE, n.]v. A well-known 
cantonnnmt. on the right, hank of the 
(langes, being tlu* station of tint great 
city of Patna, d’lu; name is ju'operly 
hdiidjmi. 1 ves (1757)) writ.es Datiapoor 
(jt. l()7j. 'fhe cantonment teas estab¬ 
lished undm'tln^ government of Warren 
Hast.ings about 177:^, but we have 
faded to ascertain the (‘xact date. 
[Drnso, w riling in 1785, s]»eaks of the 
cantonments lun ing cost t.he. ({onqiany 
125 lakhs ol rupei-s. (A'or/yes, Ur. Mem. 
2nd ed. ii. 445). There were Iroops 
there. Ill 1773 {Obiy, Jffe nf JFarrrn 
llastiiKfSy i. 21)7.] 

DINAR, s. This word IS not now' 
in any Indian use. But. it is remark¬ 
able as a w'ord introdiu'ed into Skt. at 
a comjiaratively early dattx “The 
nanies of tin; Arabic; pieces of money 
. . . are all taken from the. coins of 
the Lower Roman Empire.. Thus, 
the copper piece wars called fals from 
fallis ; tne silver dirham, from drachmUy 
and the gold dinar, from de7iarinSy 
which, tliough pro])erly a silver coin, 
was used generally to denote coins of 
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other iiiet/ils, as the ((enarius cieri% and 
tlie dentu'LKK nan, or aareua^^ (Jaiaea 
Prinsep, in Essay &(■., ed. hy Titomas, 
i. 19). Ihit, it was long before the ri.se 
of Islam that the kiiowli'dge and name 
of the (htaartas as a])])lied to a gold 
eoiii had rea(‘hed India. The in.seri])- 
tioii on the (*ast gate' of the great to])e 
at Sanchi is ])rol)ahly t,he oldest in- 
.stama* ])resei'ved, though the date of 
1 hat is a mattei- greatly dis])nted. But 
in the A ninrnhosha (e. A.T). 500) we 
have ‘ dinare Am aisldcnlt,^ i.r. ‘a 
nishknh (oi‘ gold coin) is the, .same as 
dinara.’ And in tin; Knlp(ts/ffrn of 
Bhadrahahu (of ahont. the .s,-mi(‘ age) 
§ .‘1(1, we have ‘ dinara ‘a m‘ck- 

lace of dinars,’ mentioned (.see J/t/j 
Midler below ). ddie (danr in modern 
Persia is a vei'y small imaginary coin, 
of which 10,000 make a tomaun («i.'.). 
In th(^ Middle Age.s we find Arabic 
wi'iters a]>]»lying the teian dtnnr both 
t(‘ the sta))le gold coin (corn‘SjM>nding 
to the gold mohr of more modt*rn 
times) and to the .stajde silver <-oin 
(con’es])onding t-o what, lias Ikmoi calhsl 
siiici* the Ihth I'cntury the rujiee). 
[Also .«i*e Yah\ (\ifJinif, ii. 4.39 h>ve 
DEANER.j 

A.n. (d “The s(»n of Aiiiuk;* . , . having 
riiiHle .snlutation to the eternal gods and 
godde.sse.s, has given a piece of ground 
purchased at t)ie legal rate; al.so five 
temples, and twenty-live (thousand ?) dinars 
... us an act of grace and benevolence 
of the great emperor ('handragujda.”— Jn- 
scnjdion on (hdciKoi at Sanchi {Pnnsi'Es 
kJmiys, i. 210 ). 

A.n. (?) “Oii^'lquo tem])K a]ire.s, u l^‘ltali- 
])iitra, un autre homnie devoiu'* aux Hrah- 
manes renversa. une statue de Bonddha aux 
jiieds d’un mendi.ant, (lui l.a mit. en jut'^ces. 
Le roi (A^-oka) . . . tit ]>roclamer cet ordre : 
Oelui (pii m’a.pj)ortera la ti^te d’un mendiant 
])rahmaui(|ue, recevra de moi un Dinara.’' 

Tr. of Jf/cijii aradAna, in Jh(inoiiJ\ hit. d 
r Ihsl. (in lUnaldlili'iiii hat ten, p. 422. 

c. 1333.--“The lai is a sum of 100,000 
dinars {i.c. of silver) ; this .sum ks equiva¬ 
lent to 10,(X)0 dinars of gold, Indian money ; 
and the Indian (gold) din&r i.s worth 2h 
din&rs in money of the We.st {Mityhrah )."— 
Jhii Jiatnta, iii. *106. 

1859. —“ ( lo.srnas Indieopleu.stc.s remarked 
that the Kmuan denarius was reeeived all 
over the world ; * and how the <lenariu.s 

* The i«issage referred to is })ro\)ahly that where 
(hsmas relate.s an adventure of his friend Hojia- 
trus, a tiader in Taprohane, or Ceylon, at. tlie 
kini's court. A rersuin ])res(*iit brags of the, 
power and wealth of lus own inonarcli. Hojiatrus 
says nothing till the king calls on him for an 
answer, tie aj)})eals to the king to compare the 
Roman gold denarius (called by Cosma.s yd/iia/xa), 


came to moan in India a gold ornament wo 
may learn from a pa.s.sago in the ‘ Life of 
MahAvlra. ’ There it is .said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and Stevenson adds that the 
cu.stoTii of stringing coins together, and 
adorning with them children es])ecially, is 
.still very common in India.”—J/o./' Mill hr, 
Hist, of Saindi it Literal(oc, 217. 

DINGY, DINGHY, s. B.-nf., dinql; 

[H. dnaji, deiKjl, unotlicT form of ihmnl, 
Skt.. druna, ‘a trough.’] A .small boat 
or skiff; .somolimes also ‘a canoe,’ 

<lug out of a .singh* trunk. Tliis word 
is not mcridy Anglo-Indian; it lia.s 
hei'omo l(‘gil,imatcl\ incorporated in 
llic vocabulary of iJic Brilish navy, as 
ihc name of .snial](*st --liijts boat.; 

[in this .sense, accoi'ding to flic N.E.Jd., 
first in M idshiputau (1830)]. 

Ihiajd occurs as flu- name o) sonu^, 
kind of war-boat, iisctl lo the Porlu- 
gU(‘sc in (.lie defence of lliigli in 1G31 
(“Si.xiyd’our largt' dlngas " ; Elliot, 
t ii. 34). Tin* word dtinjl is also u.seil 
for vessels of si/e in the ({uot.atioii 
from T'ljiiioo. Sir ,1. (Jaiiijthtdl, m tlie 
noiitha If (hr I ffrei\ s:\\H (hat dhiunfi is a 
large Ae.ssel ])e]onging to llie Mekran 
<’o<i.st ; the word is said t.o nitaili ‘a 
log’ in Ihhiclu. In (Iii/erat the, 
larger ves.std .seeni.s to lu^ called daiajd; 
and laxsides tins lliert* is dhangl, lilo‘ 
a. canoe, hut. built, not dug out. 

(1610.-- “ I h.Mvc brouglit with me the 
pinnace and lu r ginge for better ]>erform- 
ance.”- 7 ao.wv'/’.s*, LrtVrs, i. 61. J 

1705.—. . pour aller a term on e.st oblige 
tic. .so .servir d'un petit Bateau dont les bords 
soni. tres b.auts, ([u’tai a})])elle Dingwes. . . 
-Lad hr, 39. 

1785.-- “ Jh-opo.se U) the morchauts of Mns- 
rat. . . . to bring hither, i>n tlie Dingles, 
such horses ;is tliey may have for .sale ; whicli, 
being .sold to u.s, the owner can carry hack 
the jtroduce in rice.”— Letters of Tippou, 6. 

1810. “ ()n those larger jiieees of water 

there are usually canoes, or dingiea.” 
taoHsun, V.M. ii. 59, 

[1813. - “The Indian pomegranate.s . . . 
arc by no means etjual to those brought 

and the Persian silver dracluna, both of vvhicli 
were at haixi, and to judge for himself which sug- 
gtisted the greater monarch. “ Now the nomisma 
w'Rs a com of right good ring and fine ruddy gold, 
briglit ni metal and elegant in execution, for such 
coins are picked on purpose to take thither, whilst 
the viiharesion (or drachma), to say it in one word, 
was of Sliver, and of (!0urs** bore no comiiarisou 
with the gold coin, ” &c. In another passage he 
says tliat Ble])hauts in Taj)robane w’ere sold at from 
60 to 100 n.07afs»uifaand more, which seems to im¬ 
ply that the gold denarii were actually current in 
Ceylon. Hee the jiassages at length in Cathay, &c ., 
pp. clxxix-clxxx. 
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from Arabia by the Muscat dingeys.” — 
Forhes, Or. Mem. 2 nd ed. i. 468.] 

1878.—“1 observed among a crowd of 
dinghies, one contained a number of native 
commercial agents .”—Ltfv in thr MoJumU^ 
i. 18. 

DIRZEE, s. ?. darzi, }1 . dnrxl and 
A'ulgarly darjl; ‘a rent., seam.’] 

A tiulor. 

[1623.— “ Tlie street, which they call Terzi 
('aravanserai, tliat is the Tavlcr’s inn.”— 
/*. drila Vallr, Ilak. Soc. i. 9.0.'] 

c. 1804. — “in his place we took other ser¬ 
vants, Dirges and 7>e/>r.s, and a Nu/.v for 
Mr. Sherwood, who now got a pony.”~ 
j\frs. ^/u’nrood^ A iitolnog. 28.3. 

1810. — “'Pile dirdjeea, or taylors, in Hom- 
liay, are Hindoos of resj>ecbible caste.” - 
Maria (Jrahaut.^ 30. 

DISPATCHADORE, s. This 
(.'uriuus word was a])]»ar(*iitly a name 
given by tlji* Portuguese lo certain 
oiiiciaLs in (^ocliin-C'liina. AVc know 
it only in the document quoted : 

1696. — “ 'ITie 23 1 was sent to the rnder- 
Dispatchadore, who 1 found with my 
Srrutore before him. I having the b//, he 
<lesired me to o})en it ”— llawijair'a .Jaitrnal 
at Cochin (Vtina, in Dalr/imph, Or. Ilrp i. 
77 ; also “was made rndf^-CuHtomrr or 
Despatchadore ” (ibid. 81); and again: “The 
t'hief Dispatchadore of the Strangers ” 
(84). 

DISSAVE, DISSAVA, Ac., s. 
Singh, dimva (Skt.. dmt, ‘a country,’ 
&(:.), ‘ Governor of a Proviiici',’ under 
the Candyan Government,. Jhsavi\ as 
used by tlie Knglisli in the geii, case, 
adojited from the native e.xpressioii 
disave niahatmyaj ‘Lord of the Pro¬ 
vince.’ It is now aj)pli(*.d by the 
natives to the Collector or “Govern¬ 
ment Agent.” (See DESSAYE.) 

1681.—“ Next under the Adiyam are the 
Dissauva’s who are Governours over pro- 
vince.s and counties of the land.”— Kno.r^ 
I>. 50. 

1685.—“ . . . un Dissava qui e.st commo 
un General Chingulais, ou Gouverneur des 
armies d’une province.”— Ribeyro (Fr. tr.), 
102 . 

1803.—“. . . the Dissauvas . . . are 

governors of the codes or di.stricts, and are 
besides the principal military commanders.” 
—Percival’s Ceylon^ 258. 

1860.—“. . . the dissave of Oovah, who 
had been .sent to tranquillize the disturbed 
districts, placed him.self at the head of the 
insurgents” (in 1817).— TennenVs Cei/loriy ii. 
91. 


DITCH, DITCHER. Disparaging 
.sobriquets for Calcutta and its Eiiro- 
]»ean citizens, for the rationale of which 

see MAHRATTA DITCH. 

DIU, n.]>. A })ort at tlie south end 
of Peninsular Guzerat. The town 
.stands on an island, whence its name, 
from Skt. dv/jyt. The. Portugiie.se 
were allowed to build a fort bere by 
treaty with Baluldur Sliali of Guzerat, 
ill 1535. It was once very famous for 
the sieges wliich tbc l^)rtuguese sue- 
ces.sfully witlistood (1538 and 1545) 
against the successors of Baliadiir Sliiib 
[.see the account in Linsrhotni, Hak. 
Soc. 1 . 37 srq.]. It .still belongs 

t.o Portugal, but is in gvt'at decay, 
[d'avernier (cd. L’u//, ii. 3.”)) dwells 
on till' advant.ages (tf its ])osition.] 

c 700. Ghiuc-so amials of the 3”:iug dyn¬ 
asty mention Tiyn as .a porl, toiielu'd at by 
V(‘ssfN b(tun<l for the Fersian Gulf, ahoiit 
10 days before reaching the Indus. See /A- 
(/f'U/nr.s^ ill dc /'Acad. Inscript. .\x.\ii. 

367. 

1516.— “. . . thei’e is a ]»romontory, and 
joining close to it is a small island which 
contains a very large; and tine town, which 
the Malahar-s call Diuxa and the Moors of 
the country call it Diu. It has a very go(j(l 
harbour, ”&c. ■ liar/iosa, 59 . 

1572.— 

“ »Succeder-lhe-ha alii Castro, (jue o estan- 
darte 

T*ortugncz ter^t sem])re levantado, 

(’onforme .succes.sor ao siieccdido ; 

qtuc hum ergue Dio, uutro o defende er- 
guido.” Oanii'tfs, \. 67 . 

By Burton : 

“ (’astro .succeeds, wdio Lusias cstandard 

.shall boar for ever in the front to wave ; 

Suece.s.sor the Succeeded’s work who 
endeth ; 

that huildeth Diu, this biiilded Diu de- 
fendeth.” 

1648»—“At the extremity of this King¬ 
dom, and on a projecting i>oint towards the 
south lies the city Diu, where the Portu¬ 
guese have 3 strong castlc.s ; this city is 
called hy both Portuguese and Indians 
Dive (the la.st letter, f, being pronounced 
somewhat softly), a name which sigiiities 
‘ Island.’ ”— Vent Twist, 13. 

1727. — “Diu is the next Port. . . . It is 
one of the best built Cities, and host forti¬ 
fied by Nature and Art, that 1 ever saw in 
India, and its stately Iluildings of free 
Stone and Marble, are sutficient Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Ojmlcncy ; but 
at present not alxive one-fourth of the City 
is inhabited.”— A, Hamilton, i. 137 ; fed, 
1744, i. 136]. 
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DIUL-SIND, n.p. A name by which 
Sind is often calletf in early Enr()j)ean 
narratives, taken up by the authors, 
po doubt, like s(3 many otlier prevalent 
names, fi-om Ihe Arab traders who had 
])receded t lumi. Pond or Paihul was 
a once ceb'bi-atcd city and sea])ort of 
Sind, ment-iont'fl l)y all the old Arabian 
^eo^M’apliers, and believed t.o have sto(Ml 
at or near tin* site of modern Karachi. 
It had the nanu* fi-oni a famous temple 
(ih:v(lhja\ ]»robably a Buddhist, shrine, 
which existeil t luTc, and which was 
<lestroyed by the. jMahommedans in 
711. Th(‘ name of /.'ca-u/lon^^ survived 
the city itself, and the sp(a'ili(‘ addi¬ 
tion of ^iud Siiidl b(‘in^ added, ]>rob- 
ably to distini^niish it from some other 
jtlace of reseniblin^^ name, the name, of 
JIcaml-Si'ial or Suidl came to be at- 
taelied to the‘ delta of the Indus. 

e. 700.-- 'the nuMit.ioii <>f Dcw.'tl 

tliiit we are aware of is in a notice of 
(’tiinese \’(iyay:es to the Persian (Julf undt'r 
the T’ane; dynasty (7th and Sth eentnrie,s) 
(juoted l)y 1 )e^ui{j^m's. In tliis the slnps, 
after leavin^C Tn/a (Diu) sailed 10 days 
further to another Tijru near the jyreat 
river Milan or Kintca. d'his wa'-', no douht, 
Dewal near tlu^ yo’cat M(hrdn or Sindlin, i.r, 
fndus. — df’ ('Autd. dra ln.sr. xwii. 807. 

e. SSO. -‘‘'riiero wms at Debal a lofty 
tcn)])le {fiiidd) surmounted liy a hm^ pole, 
and on the pole was tixed a red (la^, wliicli 
wlien the liree/.e, blew wa.s uiiturled over the 
city . . . Muliannnad informed Ilajjaj of 
v^hat he had done, and .solicited advice. . . . 
One day a reyily was received to this etfect; 
— ‘ Kix th(i manjam'k . . . call the inanja- 
m'k-niaster, and tell him to aim at the tlaf:^- 
staff of which you have piven a desiTiption.’ 
So he broU}j:ht down the dap^.stafT, and it wa.s 
broken ; at which the infidels were .sore 
atlhcted.”— fi/fmhiri, in Elliot, i. ]‘20. 

e. 900. — “ Prom Ndrmasird to Debal is. S 
days’ journey, ;ind from Debal to the junc¬ 
tion of the river Mihraii with the .sea, i.s 2 
para.sang.s.”— Ihn Klwrdddbak, in Elliot, i. 
15. 

970. —“The Oity of Debal is to the west 
of the Miliran, tow'ards the sea. It i.s a 
largo mart, and the port not only of this, 
but of the neighbouring regions. . . .”— 
Ihn Uaakal, in KHiot, i. 87. 

c. ]ir>0. — “ The ])lace is inhabited only be¬ 
cause it is a stati(>n for the vessels of Sind 
and other countries . . . .shiyis laden with 
the productions of ’Urnan, and the voH.sels 
of China and India come to Debal.”— 
Idrisi, in Elliot, i. p. 77. 

1228.—“All that country down to the 
.sea.shore was subdued. Malik Simin-ud-din 
Habsh, chief of Dewal and Sind, came and 
did homage to the Sultan.”— Tahakdi-i~ 
NtUiri, in Elliot, ii. 326. 


[1513.- “And thence we had sight of 
DiulcindJ^” AllnujUfTijne, Cartas, p. 239.] 

1516. Leaving the Kingdom of Ormuz 
. . . the coast goes to the South-east for 
172 league.s as f.ir asDiulcinde, entering the 
Kingdom of Ulcinde, which is between 
I’ersia and India.” -JJarhosa, 49. 

1.5.58,— “ b'rom this (’ape .lasiiuo to the 
famous river Indus ;ire 200 leagues, in which 
space are these jdaces (Juadcl, Calara, Cala- 
mente, and Diul, the hast .situated on the 
most westerly nxuith of the Indus.”— J)e 
Jlarvifs, Dee. 1. hv. i\. c;i}), i. 

c. 15.51. If you g\iess that you may bo 
drifling to ,Jakt‘d . , . yon must try to go 
to Karau.shT, or to enter Khur (the estuary 
of) Diiil Sind.” -7Vm Mohit, in J. As. Sue. 
Ei )i, v. 4<)8. 

,, “He otT(!red me the town of Tju- 
hori, i.r. Diuli Sind, Imt as 1 did not 
.aeeijjd. it 1 beggtsd him for leave to depart.” 

S/di 'Al/ Kajniddn, in Jour/t. Ax’, l.st Her, 
torn. i.x. 181. 

[1557.—(.’onto says that the Italians who 
travelltid overland before the Portuguese dis- 
eovereil the .sea r(»ute ‘found on the other 
side on the west those people called Diulis, 
.s(» calleil from tluur chief city named Diul, 
where they .settleil, and whence they passed 
to Cinde. ’ l 

1;)72.-- 

“ Olha a terra de Ulcinde fcrtillssima 

K dc daijuetc a intima eiiseada.” 

(\(7)iors, X. evi, 

1611. “ .At Diulsinde the K.vpcdition in 

her former Voyage had deliuored Hir liobcrt 
Sherley the Persian Kmbas.sadour.”—(7/y/^ 
IP. J*ri/toii, in Emu has, i. 530. 

[1616. ‘‘'rhe riucr Indus doth not jiowre 
himself into the .sea by the bay of Canibaya, 
but far westward, at Sindu.” —Sir T. lior^ 
H.'ik. Hoc. 1. 122.] 

1688. -“ Les lA.-rses et les Arabe.s donnent 
an Poyaumc de Suido le nom de DiuI.” — 
MandCAo, 111. 

e. 1650.—Diul is marked in Blaeu’s great 
Atlas on the W. of the mo.st westerly mouth 
of the Indus, 

c. 1666. — “. . . la ville la plus Meri- 
dionale est Diul. On la nomme encoie 
Diul-Sind, et autrefoi.s on I’a appellee Dobil. 

. . . 11 y a de.s Orientaux (jui donnent lo 
nom de Diul Qu Pais de Hinde.”— Thevenot, 
v. 158. 

1727.—‘'All that shore from Jasrjucs to 
Sindif, inhabited by uncivilized People, who 
admit of no Commerce with Strangers, tho' 
Cuaddel and Diul, two Sea-ports, did about 
a Century ago afford a good Trade.”— A. 
Jlamiltoji, i. 115 ; [ed. 1744J, 

1753. —“Celui (le bras du Sind) de la 
droite, apres avoir pas.s^ h Fairuz, distant 
ce Maiisora de trois journdes selon Edrisi, 
se rend h. J)ebil ou Divl, au quel nom on 
ajoOte quelque fois celui de Sindi. . . . 
La ville est situ^e sur une langue de terra 
en forme de peninsule, d’oh je pense quo 
lui vient son nom actuol de Diul ou Divlf 
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form6 du mot Indiea Div, qui signifie uno 
lie. D’Herbelot ... la confond avec Diu, 
dont la situation est h. I’entr^e du Golfe de 
Cam bay e.”— D'Anvilley p. 40. 

DOAB, s. and ii.p. P.—H. doah^ 
‘two waters,’ i.e. ‘Mesopotamia,’ the 
tract between two confluent riv'ers. In 
Upper India, when used absolutely, 
the term always indicates the tract 
between the Gauges and Jumna. Each 
of the like tracts in the Punjab has its 
distinctive name, several of them com¬ 
pounded of the names of the limiting 
rivers, e.g. Rlcfwd Dodb, between Ravi 
and Ohenab, Jecih IJodh, between Jelam 
and Chenab, &,c. These names are 
said to have beeii_invented by the Em¬ 
peror Akbar. [vUn, ed, Jarrett, ii. 311 
.se(/.] The only Ihdh known familiarly 
by that name in the south of India is 
the Raichur Dodb in the Nizam’s 
country, lying between the Kistna and 
Tungabhadra. 

DOAl! DWYE! Inter]. Properly 
H. (lolidly or duhdly Gujarati daivdhly an 
exclamation (hitherto of obscure, ety¬ 
mology) shouted aloud by a ])etitiouer 
for rtidress at a Court of Justice, or as 
any one passes who is supposed to 
have it in his power to aid in render¬ 
ing the justice sought. It lias a kind 
of analogy, as Thevenot pointed out 
over 200 years ago, to the old Norman 
Haro ! Haro! vu'ris d^ moji aid<\ inoit 
Rrmce!* but does not now carry the 
privilege of the Norman cry ; though 
one may conjecture, both from Indian 
analogies and from the statement of 
Ibn Batuta quoted below, that it once 
did. Every Englishman in U])])e.r 
India has often been saluted by tlie 
calls of, ‘ Dohai Khudaumid kl I DohM 
MaJidrdj ! Dohai Komyanl Bahddur ! ’ 
‘Justice, my Lord ! Justice, O King! 
Justice, O Conipaiiy ! ’ — perhaps in 
eonseipience. of some oppression by bis 
followers, perha])s in reference to some 
grievance with which he has no powder 
to interfere. “ Until 1860 no one dared 
to ignore the ap])eal of dohai to a 
native Prince within his territory. 1 
have hen,rd a serious charge made 
against a person for calling the dohai 
needlessly ” (M.-Gen. Keatinge). 


* It will be seen that the Indian cry also appeals 
to the Prince expressly. It was the gocxl fortune 
of one of the i)re8ent writers (A. B.) to have 
witnessed the call of Haro! brought into serious 
operation at Jersey. 

X 


Wilson derives the exclamation from 
do^ ‘two’ or repeatedly, and lidi ‘alas,* 
illustrating this by the phrase ‘ dohai 
tihdi karndy ‘to make exclamation (or 
invocation of justice) tvdce and thrice.’ 
[Platts says, do-hdy, Skt. hrl-hdhd,’ a 
crying twice “alas!”] This phrase, 
however, we take to be merely an 
example of the ‘ striving after meaning,' 
usual in cases where the real origin of 
the phrase is forgotten. We cannot 
doubt that the word is really a form of 
the Skt. droha, ‘injuiy, wrong.’ And 
this is conflrmed by the form in Ibn 
BatuLi, and the Mahr. dimlM; “ an 
extdamation or expression used in pro¬ 
hibiting in the name of the Raja. . . 
imjJying an imprecation of hi.s 
vengeanc(‘ in case (jf disobedience ” 
{MolesworiHs IHci.) ; also Tel. and 
Canar. durdi, ‘protest, prohibition, 
caveat, or veto in arrest of proceedings ’ 
{IViUon and C. P. IJ., MS.) 

c. 1340.—“It is a custom in India that 
when money is due from any person who is 
favoured by the Sultan, and the creditor 
wants hi.s debt settled, he lies in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter he assails him with 
the exclamation DarChai us - iSu/tdfi ! ‘ () 

Enemy of the Sultan.—T swear by the 
head of the King thou shalt not enter till 
thou hast paid me what thou owest.’ The 
debtor cannot then stir from the spot, until 
he has .satisfied the creditor, or has obtained 
his consent to the respite .”—Ibn Haiutay 
iii. 412. The .signification a.s.signed to the 
words by the Moorish traveller probably 
only shows that the real meaning was 
unknown his Mu.sulman friends at Delhi, 
whilst its form .strongly corroVx)rates our 
etymology, and shows that it still kept close 
to the Sanskrit. 

1609.—“He is .severe enough, but all 
hclpcth not; for his poore Riats or clownes 
complaine of Tniustico done them, and cry 
for justice at the King’s hands.”— Haivkins, 
in PurchaSy i. 223. 

c. 1666.—“ Quand on y veut arrt^ter une 
personne, on crie seulement Doa padecha : 
cette clameur a autant de force que celle do 
haro en Normandie ; et si on defend k quel- 
qu'un de sortir, du lieu oil il est, en disant 
Doa padechciy il ne peut partir sans se rendre 
criminel, et il est oblige de se presentir k 
la Justice .”—Thevenoty v. 61. 

1834.—“The servant woman began to 
make a great outcry, and wanted to leave the 
ship, and cried Dohaee to the Company, for 
she was murdered and kidnapped.”— The 
Babooy ii. 242. 

pOAE,n.p. A name applied to the 
strip of moist land, partially cultivated 
with rice, which extends at the foot of 
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t}ie Himalaya moiiutaiii.s to ll]K)tan. 
It c()ires]>oiid.s to tlui Terai further 
west ; hut embraces the conception of 
the ])asses or accc'sses to 1 Jie hill count ry 
from tins last vergi* of the ])lain, and 
IS a])])an‘ntly th(‘ Skt. a gate or 

entrama*. [The E. Dwars of Goal]>ai‘a 
Hiilrid, and the AV. Dwars of Jal])ai* 
gun wtue annexed in 1H(M to .stop the 
I’aid.s of the llhutjas.] 

DOBUND, s. d'liis A\oi‘d is not, in 
the Hind. I)i(ts. (nor js it in Wilson), 
but it a]i})ears to be suHiciently eluci¬ 
dated by the (plotat ion : 

1787.— “'Piiat the power of Mr. Fraser 1(» ; 
make dobunds, or liew and additional ene 
t)ankmentH in aid of tlic old ones . . . was 
.a jiower very imieli to !»(> susjuieted, and 
very iin}>roper to he enLrnsted to a (.•ontrae- 
tor w'ho had already covenanted to keep 
the old pee/.vin perfeet rejiair,” ^ie.- .troVA.s 
against IF. Jlajitmgs, in Jim-h', vii. 1,^8 j 

DOLLY, s. Hind. (jdli, A com]»li- ( 
mentarv olfering of fruit, tlowers, vege- j 
tables, 8W<*etmeats and the like, ]tre- 
seiite-d usually oii om* oi' more frays ; 
abso the daily basket of garden ])roduee 
laid before ilie owner by the Mdh or 
gardeiKT (“The Mollg with his (/ollii”). 
ddie proper meaning of ijdfi is a 
‘branch’or ‘twig’ (Skt. dar) ; then a 
‘basket,’ a ‘tray,’ or a ‘])air of tray.s 
.slung to a yoke,’ as used in making 
the oH’erings. Twenty Years ago the 
custom of ])resent iiig ddlis was innocent 
and merely com]dinieiitary ; but, if the 
letter (pioted under 18H2 is correct, it 
mu.st have grown into a gross abuse, 
especially in the Punjab. [The custom 
lia.s now been in most Provinces regu¬ 
lated by Government order.s.] 

[1832. —“A Dhaullie n hat liaskct, on 
which is arranged in neat order wdiatever 
fruit, vegetable.s, or lierbs are at the tune in 
season.”— Airs. Meer JJassan A/f, iHmerra¬ 
tions^ i. 333.] 

1880. — “Brass di.shes filled with pistachio 
nuts are displayed here and there ; they are 
the fiblations of the wonld-bo visitors. The 
English call these offerings dollies ; the 
natives dali. They re{»ro.sent in the profuse 
East the visiting cards of the meagre West.” 
—A// Baba, 84 

1882.—“ 1 learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
ora tiny sugar pagoda, and Madras officers 
who have seen the bushels of fruit, nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy . . . kc., received by 
single officials in a single day in the N,W. 
Provinces, and in addition the number of 
bottles of brandy, champagne, li(juors, &c., 
received along with all the preceding in the 


Punjab, have been . . . astounded that such 
a practice should bo countenanced by 
(xovernment.” — Jjetter la Pioneer 
March 15. 

DOME, DHOME; in S. India 
(•ominonly Dombaree, Dombar, s. 
Hind. !hnn or Domra, ddn* name of 
a very low caste, repre.senting .some 
old aiuu’igiiial I’ace, spT'ead all over 
India. In many places they ])ertorni 
sncli otiices as carrying dead bodie.s, 
removing carrion, Ac. TIh'V ai(‘ often 
musicians; in (liidli s\V(s^]>crs; in 
(diamjjaran ]»rofesM(»iiaI tliicves (.see 
Dlliof's Parrs of (Jo XJr.P.^ [AbsA//, 
Tribis (did (hisits of lb lojal^ s.''■])■ It is 
]K).ssiblc, as has beiMi .Miggc.sled by .some 
om*, that tlu‘ Gy]>sy Uomany is ihi.s 
wold. 

c. 1328 “'I’here be aFu (.ertain (d’nors 
which be called Dumbri who cat carrion and 
carcases; wlio Iwivc ab.solntcl} no object of 
worshi}* : and w’ho have to do the drudgeries 
of (.)thcr }>coj«lc, and carry lo.nls.” — Friar 
,/orda)i i(S, Hak. Soc p. 21, 

1817.- “'I'hcre is yet another tribe of 
vagrants, who are also a separate sect. 'I’hey 
•are tlu* ela.ss of moiintt'banks, butbnuis, })os- 
turc-masters, tumbler-, daneers, ami the 
like . . . 'riie most dissolute body IS that of 

the Dumbars or Dumbaru.”— Jhdtois^ 
108 . 

DONDERA HEAD, n.p. The 
.southernmost ])oinl. of Ge^lon ; called 
after a magnitice.nt Buddhist .shrine 
there, nimjh freijuented as a }>lace of 
])ilgrimage, which was destroyed by 
the Portngne.se in 1587. The name is 
a coiTU])ti()n of Dewa-nagara, in Elu 
(or old Singalese) ]kwa-nu ioara: in 
modern Singalese Drwwhdara {hid. 

i. 329). The jilace is identitiid 
by Tennent with Ptolemy’s “ Hagan a, 
sacred to tlie moon.” Is this name in 
any way the origin of the opprobrium 
‘dunderhead’? [The N.E.D. gives no 
countenance to thi.s, hut leaves the 
derivation doubtful ; ]) 0 .s.sibly akin to 
damwr]. The name is so written in 
Ifanrds Directory^ 5th ed. 1780, p. 59; 
also in a chart of the Bay of Bengal, 
without title or date in Dalryniple’s 
C( d lection. 

1344.—“We travelled in two days to the 
city of Dinawar, which is large^ near the 
sea, and inhabited by traders. In a vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which bears 
the same name as the city. . . . The city and 
its revenues are the property of the idol.”— 
Ibii PatatUf iv. 184. 

[ 1.553.—‘‘ Tanabar^. ” See under GALLE, 
POINT DE.] 
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DONEY, DHONY, s. In 8. India, 
n small native, vessel, pro])erly formed 
(at least the lower part of it) from a 
single tree. Tamil. tUni. Dr. Gunderl 
suggests as the origin Skt. (hoya^ ‘a 
wooden vessel.’ Ihit it is ])erha})S con¬ 
nected with the Tamil tondmjdy Do 
scoo]) ont’ ; and the W(jrd would then 
he exactly analogfuis to the Anglo- 
American ‘dug-out.’ Ill the J.R.A.S. 
vol. i. is a pajier hy Mr. Edye, fmanerly 
H.M.’s Mastei’ 8hi])wright in (eylon, 
ou the native vi'ssels of South India, 
and among others lie describes the 
Doni (p. 13), with a drawing to scale. 
He calls it '•‘a huge vessel of ark-like 
form, about 70 feel, long, "20 feet l»road, 
and 12 feet, dee]) ; witli a. flat bottom 
or keel jiart, which at the broadest 
}»lace is 7 feet, ; . . . the wlioh* eipii])- 
ment of these rude vessels, as well as 
their construction, is tlie most coarse 
and uns(‘awor1,hy that, I liave ever 
.seen.” From this it would ajipear tliat 
the dd?i.ey is no longer a ‘dug-out,’as 
the suggestefl etymology, :iua i’yrard 
de Laval’s ex])i‘ess statement,, indicate 
it to have been originally. 

L%2.—('J.'Lstiinhoda already uses the word 
as Portuguese : “ fov logo cdtra ho tone.” -- 

iii. 22. 

1553. — “ Vasco da (ianiu, liaving started 
... on the following day they \Nero be¬ 
calmed rather more than a league and a half 
from (Calicut, when there came toward.s 
them more than 00 ton^B, which are small 
vessels, crowded with j)eople.” — Jiarros, 1, 

iv. , xi. 

1501.—The word constantly occurs in 
this form (ton^) in Fwmi, e.<j. vol. i. pt. 1, 
403, 502, &c. 

[1508. . . certaine scutes or Skitfes 

called Tones.”- Liusrhoteti, Hak. Soc. ii. 
50.1 

1606.—There i.s a good description of the 
vessel in ri'cxcm, f. 29. 

e. 1610.—“be ba.steau s’appelloit Donny, 
c ost a dire oi.seau, ]iource qu’il e.stoit pn>- 
vistc de voile.s.”- J^t/rard dr Laval, i. 05; 
I Hak. iSoc. i. 80}. 

,, “ La plnjiart de leur.s vais.seanx .sont 

(i’unc .seule jnece, <iu’ils ap]>ellont Tonny, 
et les Portugais Almedi<*s (Almadia).” — 
Ib!d. i. 278 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 389j. 

1644.—“They have in this city of tV>chin 
certain boats which they call Tones, in 
which they navigate the .shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of de})th, 15 
or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
parwiia of 5 or 0 ])alms, so that they build 
above an upjier story called Haxjim, like a 
little house, thatched with Ola (bllah), and 
closed at the sides. This contains many 
passengers, who go to amuse themselves on 


the rivers, and there are s}>ent in i}n> way 
many thousands of cTU/.jidc).s.” JUtramt 
MS. 

1666.—“. . , with 110 paraos, and 100 
cafitre.s (see PROW, CATUR) and 80 tonees 
of broad beam, full of }>eo]>le . . . the enemy 
displayed himself on the water to our 
caravels.”— Fana y Sonsa, Aula Portny. i. Ob. 

1672. — “. . . four lisliermon from tin; 
town came over to ii^ in a Tony.” - 75"'- 
Jirrtts, (^-ijlon (Dutch ed.), 89. 

[1821. In Treuris 0)1 Foot througfi th>' 
Jslaxid of (^r>ilo)i, by ,1. Haafner, trau'^lated 
from the Dutch {Ff/tllij)’s AVv axai 

Traivls, v. 6. 79), the words 

tkony',';" of the original are translated 
Funny, Funnies ; thi^ is po.ssil)ly a mis- 
j<rint for Tunnies, whidi apj>ears on p. Oo 
a-- the rendering <»f “ t/euo/’.s.” Sec Noti.< 
and ivis, 9th scr. iv. 18-3.; 

I860.— “Amongst the vessels at anclior 
(at (ialle) he the dow.s (;f the Arabs, tin- 
J’atamars of Malabar, the dhoneys of 
Coromandel.”'- Tninoifs ii. 103. 

DOOB, H. dfih, fr(jm Skt, dilrnJ. 

A very nutritious creejuiig {Cyna- 

don dactylon, Pers.), spread vtuy gener¬ 
ally in India. In llie hot weather of 
U])per India, when its growth isseantv, 
it, Is (‘agerly .sought fov bor.ses by the 
‘gra.ss-( iitter.s.’ Tln^ nati\es, according 
to Ko.xburgh, (pioted by Drury, cut 
the young leaves and make a cooling 
drink from the roots. The po})nbir 
1‘tymology, from dJidj), ‘siiiisliine,’ has 
no foumiation. Its mmits, its lowly 
ge.sture, it,s sju'cading (piality, give it a 
fre(|uent ])I;ice in native poetry. 

1810.—“The doob is not to be found 
everywhere ; but in the low countries about 
Dacca . . . this grass abounds ; attaiining 
to a jirodigiou.s luxuriance,”— Wil(iani.son, 
r. M. i. 259. 

DOOCAUN, S. Ar. dukkfin, Pers. 
and H. dakan, ‘a sho})’ ; dakdndar, ‘a 
shopkeeper.’ 

1.5,54. —“And when you buy in the dukdns 
(uo.'i duedes), they don’t give picotaa 
(see PICOTA), and so the Dtikandflr.s (u.? 
Ducamdares) gain. . . .”— A. Niolcs, 22. 

1810. — “ L’estrade elevt'e sur laquelle Ic 
marchand est as.sis, et d’oii il montre .sa 
inarchandi.se aux achotours, e.st }>roprement 
CO qu’on appelle duk&n ; mot qui signitic, 
suivant son dtymologie, unc vxtrade ou 
platvfortne, sur lamicl/e oh- sr prut tenir assts, 
et que nous traauisons imjiropremont par 
boutique.”—Note by Silvestre de Sacy, in 
Relafiov de CKgyptf, 304. 

[1832.— “The Dukhauns (shops) small, 
w'ith the whole front o])en towards the 
street.” — Mrs. Men' Hassan AH, Obser¬ 
vations, ii. 36.] 
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1835.—“The shop (dookkdn) is a square 
recess, or cell, ‘generally about 6 or 7 feet 
high. . . . Its floor is even with the top 
of a mukahak, or raised seat of stone or 
brick, built against the front.”— Lave’s 
Mod. Egyptiaiis, ed. 1836, ii. 9. 

DOOMBUB, s. Tlie name commonly 
given in India to the fat-tailed sheep, 
breeds of which are spread over West 
Asia and East Africa. The word is 
properly Pers. dunha^ dumha; dumb., 
‘ tail,’ or esjiecially this fat tail. The 
old story of little carts being attached 
t-o the quarters of these sheep to bear 
their tails is found in many books, but 
it is difficult to trace any modern 
evidence of the fact. We (piote some 
])a.ssages bearing on it; 

c. A.D. 250.—“The tails of the .sheep (of 
India) roach to their feet. . . . The .shepherd.s 
. . . cut open the tfiils and take out the 
tallow, and then sew it up again. . . .”— 
AellaHy Tie Nat. Animal, iv. 32. 

1298.—“Then there are sheep here a.s big 
as asse.s; and their tails are so large and 
fat, that one tail shall weigh some 30 lbs. 
They are fine fat boasts, and afford capital 
mutton.”— Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 18. 

1436.—“Their iiijth kinde of beasts are 
.sheei>e, which be unreasonable great, longe 
legged, longe woll, and great tayles, that 
waie about xij/. a piece. And some such 
I have seene as have drawen a wheelo 
aftre them, their tailes being holden vj).” 
— ,hs. Barbara, Hak. Soc. 21. 

c. 1520.— “These sheep arc not different 
from others, excej)! as regards the tail, which 
is very large, and the fatter the .sheep is the 
bigger is his tail. Some of them have tails 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will 
happen when they get fat of their own 
accord. But in Egypt many persons make 
a busino.ss of fattening sheep, and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then the tail 
gets so big that the sheep can’t stir. But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and in this way they move 
about. I saw one sheep’s tail of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of Egy})t 1.50 miles from 
C?airo, on the Nile, which weighed 80 lbs., 
and many people asserted that they have 
seen such tails that weighed 150 lbs .”—Leo 
Africawus, in Ramudo, i. f, 92v. 

[c. 1610.—“The tails of rams and ewes are 
wondrous big and heavy ; one we weighed 
(in the Island of St. Lawrence) turned 
^ pounds.”— Pf/rard de Laval, i. SA 

[1612.—“Goodly Barbary sheep with great 
rumps.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 178.] 

1828.—“We had a Doomba ram at Prag. 
The Doomba sheep are difficult to keep 
alive in this climate.”— Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, i. 28. 

1846.—“ 1 was informed by a person who 
possessed large flocks, and who had no 


reason to deceive me, that sometimes the 
tail of the Tymunnee doombas increased to 
such a size, that a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to support the weight, 
and that without it the animal could not 
wander about; ho declared also that he 
had produced tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tahreezi 'munds, or 48 seers 
pudeah, equal to about 96 lb8.''~Cdpiain 
Uiitton, in Jour. As. Soc. Beng. xv. 160. 

DOOPUTTY, s. Hind. do-pattahy 
dupattdy &c. A piece of stuff of ‘ two 
breadths,’ a sheet. “ The principal 
or only garment of women of the 
lower oraers” (in Bengal — JVilson). 
[“ Formerly these nieces were woven 
narrow, and joined alongside of one 
another to produce the proper width ; 
now, however, the dupatta is all woven 
in one piece. This is a piece of cloth 
worn entire as it comes from the loom. 
It is worn either round the head or 
over the shoulders, and is used by both 
men and women, Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan ” (Yumf AH, Mon. on Silk, 71).] 
Ai)i)lied in B. India by native servants, 
wnen s]>eaking their own language, to 
Euroj)ean bed-sheets. 

[1615.—“. . . dubeties gouzerams.”— 
Poster, Letters, iii. 156.J 

DOOBGA POOJA, s. Skt. Durgd- 
piijd, ‘Worship of Uurga.’ The chief 
Hindu festival in Bengal, la.sting for 
10 days in Bei)tember—Octol)er, and 
forming the ])rinci])al holiday-time of 
all the Calcutta offices. (See DUSSERA.) 
[The common term for these holidays 
nowadays is ‘the PoojallS.’] 

c. 1835.— 

“ And every Doorga Pooja would good Mr. 
SiraiiiH explore 

The famou.'s river Hoogly up as high us 
Barrackpore.” 

Lines in honour of thr late Mr. 

Simms, Boh Ponjis, 1857, ii. 220. 

[1900.—“Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the Pujahs since yesterdny.”— Pioneer 
Mall, Oct. 5.1 

DOOBSUMMUND, n.p. Dursa- 
inand; a corrupt form of Dvdra- 
Sarnudra (Gate of the Bea), the name 
of the capital of the Balalas, a medieval 
dynasty in S. India, who ruled a 
country generally corresponding with 
Mysore. [^See Rice, Mysore, ii. 353.] 
The city itself is identified with the 
fine ruins at Halahidii [Hale-hidn, 
old capital ’ ], in the Hassan district of 
Mysore. 
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c. 1300.—“There is another country 
called Deogir. Its capital is called Diirii 
Samundur.” — RashidncUiln^ in Elliot^ i. 73. 
(There is confusion in this.) 

1309. —“The royal army marched from 
this place towards the country of Dlir 
Saznim.” — Wassdf, in Elliot^ iii. 49. 

1310. —“On Sunday, the 23rd ... he 
took a select body of cavalry with him, and 
on the 5th Shawwitl reached the fort of 
Dhdr Samund, after a difficult march of 
12 days.”—^Imir Khusru^ ihid. 88. See also 
Notices et Kxtraits^ xiii. 171. 

DORADO, fi. Port. A kind of fish ; 
4i]>j)areint]y a dolpliin (not the cetaceous 
.,‘inimal so called). 'The Corypimena 
hi'ppurus of Day’s Fishes is called by 
Cuvier and Valenciennes G. dorado. 
See also (piotation from Drake. One 
might doubt, because of the prai.se of 
its flavour in Pontius, whilst Day only 
says of the C. Jnppnr7is that “the.se 
dolphins are eaten by natives.” Fryer, 
however, uses an ex])re.ssion like that 
of Bontius:—“The Dolphin is ex¬ 
tolled beyond the.se,”—hr. Bonito and 
Albicore (p. 12). 

1578. — “'When he is chased of the Bonito^ 
or great mackrol (whom the Aurata c)r Dol¬ 
phin also pur.sueth).” — Drake, World En¬ 
compassed, Hak. Soc. 32. 

1631.—“Tisce.s Dorados dicti a Portugal- 
enaibus, ab auroo quern ferunt in cute colore 
... hie pi.scis est longe optimi aaporis, 
Bonitas bonitate excellens.”— Jac. Bontii, 
Lib. V. cap. xix. 73. 

DOR AY, DURAI, s. This is a South 
Indian equivalent of Sahib (q.v.); 
Tel. dora, Tam. tnrai, ‘Master.’ Sinna- 
turai, ‘.small gentleman’ is the equiva¬ 
lent of Chhota Sahib, a junior officer ; 
and Tel. dorasani, Tam. turaisdni (cor¬ 
ruptly doresdni) of ‘ Lady ’ or ‘ Madam.’ 

1680.—“The delivery of three Iron guns 
to the Deura of llarnacole at the rate of 15 
Pagodas per candy is ordered . . . which is 
much more than what they cost.”— Fort St. 
id to. Com., Aug. 5. In Notes and Extracts, 
No. iii. p. 31. 

1837.—“The Vakeels .stand behind their 
masters during all the visit, and discuss 
with them all that A— says. Sometimes 
they tell him some barefaced lie, and when 
they find he does not believe it, they turn 
to me grinning, and say, ‘ Ma'anq the Doory 
plenty cunning gentlyman.’”— Letters from 
Madras, 86. 

1882.— “The appellation by which Sir T. 
Munro was most commonly known in the 
Ceded Districts was that of ‘ Colonel Dora.’ 
And to this day it is considered a sufficient 
answer to inquiries regarding the reason for 
any Revenue Rule, that i was laid down by 


the Colonel Dora.” —ArbuthnoCs Memoir of 
Sir T. M., p. xcviii. 

“A village up the. Godavery, on the left 
bank, is inhabited by a race of people known 
as Doraylu, or ‘ gentlemen. ’ That this i.s 
the understood meaning is shown by the 
fact that their women are called Doresandlu, 
i.t. ‘ladies.’ These people rifle their arrow 
feathers, i.e. give them a spiral.” (Reference 
lost.) [These are perhaps the Kois, who are 
called by theTelingas Koidltoras, “the word 
dhora moaning ‘gentleman’ or Sahib.”— 
{Central Proc. Gaz. 500; also .see hid. Ant. 
viii. 34)1. 

DORIA, s. H. (loriyd, from dor, dorl, 
‘a cord or lea.sli’ ; a dog-keeper. 

1781.—“ Stolon . . . The Dog was taken 
out of Capt. Ijaw’s Baggage Boat ... by 
the Durreer that brought him to Calcutta.” 
— hulia Gazette, March 17. 

[Doriya is also used for a kind of 
cloth. “As the characteri.stic pattern of 
the chdrkhdjin is a check, so that of the 
doriya is stripes running along the 
length of the than, i.e. in warp threads. 
The doriya was originally a cotton 
fabric, but it is now manufactured in 
silk, silk-and-cotton, tasar, and other 
combinations” {Yusuf Ali, Mon. on 
Silk, 94). 

fc. 1590.—In a list of cotton cloths, we 
have “Doriyah, per piece, 6R. to 2M.”— 
Ain, i. 95. 

[1683.— “. . . 3pieces Dooreas.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 94.] 

DOSOOTY, s. H. do-sutl, do-sfitd, 
‘ double thread,’ a kind of cheap cotton 
stuff woven with threads doubled. 

[1843.—“The other pair (of travelling 
baskets) is simply covered with dosootee (a 
coarse double-threaded cotton).”— Davidson, 
Diary in. Upper India, i. 10.] 

DOUBLE GRILL, s. Domestic H. 
of the kitchen for ‘ a de^^l ’ in the 
culinary sense. 

DOUR, s. A foray, or a ha.sty ex¬ 
pedition of any kind. H. daur, ‘ a run.’ 
Also to dour, ‘ to .run,’ or ‘ to make 
such an expedition.’ 

1853.—“‘Halloa! Oakfield,’ cried Perkins, 
as he entered the mess tent . . . ‘don’t 
look down in the mouth, man ; Attok taken, 
Chutter Sing dauring down like the devil— 
march to-morrow. . . .’ '"—Oakfield, ii. 67. 

DOW, 8. H. ddo, [Skt. ddtra, dd, 
‘ to cut ’]. A name much used on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal as well as 
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l)y Europeans in Biiniia, for the hew¬ 
ing knife or lull, of various forms, 
carried l)y tlie races of those regions, 
and used boUi for cutting jungle and 
as a sword. Dhd is the true Burmese 
name for their wea})on r>f tliis kind, 
hut we do not- know if there i.s any 
relation l>ut an accidental one witli 
tlie Hind. word. [See drawing in 
Egertou^ Handbook of Indian ylrnw, 
1 ). 84 .] 

[ 1870 .--“The Dao i-: the liill knife. . . . 
It is a tilade aliont ]8 ineh(!s Kmp, narrow at 
the haft, and s.piare amt hroad at the tij» ; 
]K)intloss, and ‘'harjanied on one side only. 
The blade is std in a handle of wood ; a 
bamboo root is considered tho best. The 
fighting dao is differently shaped ; this is a 
long penniless sword, set In a wooden or 
ebony handle ; it is very heavy, and a blow 
of almo.st incredible power can be given by 
one of these w’eajunis. . , . The w'oapon i.s 
identical with the ‘'pantiai lafok' of the 
Malays. . . ."-— Jjf'win, }\'//d fiVov.s* o/.S. A’. 
India, 35 5 «" 7 . 

DOWLE, s. H. danJ. danld. The 
ridge of clay marking' tlie lioundary 
bet.wei'ii two rice fields, and retaining 
the wati'r ; calk'd couiiiionly in 8. 
India a bund. It is worth noting that 
ill Su.sse.^ doolc is “a small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the bounds of 
farms ami jiarislu's in tin' downs” 
(JJ'righf, Ih'd. of (fbs. and Prov. 
EngiiAi). [The .same com])arison was ^ 
made bv Sir 11. Klliot. {Snpp. Gloii.% s.v. I 
Donia); the reseirddaiice is merely 
accidental ; see N.EJK .s.v. /kio/.] 

18 ,’'d -- “In tile N.W. corner of Suffolk, 
wliere the connTry is ah»iost entirely open, 
th(‘Vionndaries i.f the different parishes aro 
niarkcfi t>y e.iri fio itionnd.s from 8 to t> feet 
high, w'huh are known m the neighljon? hoo<l 
as dools.” - .t^ eC.s ami (p<friey, 1 st Series, 
vol. IV. jt. 161 . 

DOWRA, s. A guide, [f. daarahtu 
da.uraha, daura^ ‘a \jJlage lunmr, a 
guide,’ I'rom da,(inia, ‘to run,’ 8kt. 
drav<(^ ‘ I unuMig.’ 

1827 .—“'rile videtfe, on his part, kept a 
w’atehtul eye on tfie Dowrah, a guide sup¬ 
plied at the last, village.”—Vo- H'. Thr 

Surgion's Ihiuirh/fr, idi. xiii. 

[DRABI, DRABY, The Indinu 

camp-followers' c(;rriiptioii of the 
English s/;-/rcr.’ 

[ 1900 .—-“The mule raeo for Drabis and 
grass-cutters w'as tMitertainirig.” — 

Mad, Martli IC.] 


DBA VIDIAN, adj. The Skt. term 
Drdvuia seems to have been originally 
the iiaiiie of the Conjevaram Kingdom 
(4th to 11th cent, a.d.), but in recent 
tiiiie.s it lias been ii.sed as eipiivalent 
to‘Tamil.' About a.d. 700 Kumarila 
Bhatt.a calls the language of the South 
Andhradravida-hJidma, meaning prob¬ 
ably, as Bislio]) (laldwell sngge.sts, what 
we should now describe as ‘ Telegu- 
T'rtr7i?7-]anguage.’ liid(*ed h(‘ lias shown 
reason for Ix'lieving that Tamil and 
Drdvida^ of which Jhainuia (written 
Tiramidn\ and Dramiln are old foriii.s, 
are really the .same word. [Also .st*e 
Opprrt^ Orig. Inliah. 25 sr,q.^ and Drarira^ 
in a <[Uotation from Al-biruiii under 
MALABAR.] It may be .suggested as 
po.s.s.sible that the Tropina of Bliiiy 
i.s also the .same (see behnv). Dr. 
(kddwell pro])o.sed Dravidinn a.s a 
convenient name for the S. Indian 
languages which belong to the Tamil 
family, and tlie cultivated members of 
which are Tamil, JMalayrilain, Canare.«(‘, 
Tulii, Kmlagu (or ('oorg), and Telegii ; 
the uncultivated Tuda, Kota, Obiirl, 
Khond, Orfion, Brijmabrili. [It has 
also been ado]»te(l as an enthnological 
term to dt'signate the non-Aryan races 
of India (.see Ah.s/c//, Tubes and Castes of 
Bengal^ i. Intro, xxxi.).] 

c. A.D. 70.--“From the mouth of (binges 
where he entereth into the .sea unto the 
cape ('alingon, and the towm Dandagula, 

I are counted 725 miles ; from thence to 
Tropina where .standeth the ehiefe mart or 
tow'iie of merchandise in all India, 122!> 
miles. Then to the promontorie of Beri- 
niula they o'ckon 750 miles, from which 
to the ttiwne ahovo.said I’atale . . . 620.”— 
PH inf, hy TJnl. JJoUami, vi. eliap. xx. 

A.D. -lOb - In a .south-western direction 
are tlu' following tracts . . . Sura.shtriaris, 
Badaras, and Dravidas. — F«rd/<u-7«//om, in 
J.R.A.aS., 2ud ser. v. 84. 

,, “Tho eastern half of tho Narbadda 
district . . . the Biilind.a.s, the ea.sturn half 
of the Dravidas ... of all these tho Sun i-s 
the b-inf.”- Kiid. p. 231. 

v‘. 1015. Moreover, eliief of the .sons of 
Hliaratfi, then; are, the nations of tho South, 

' the Dravidas . . . the Kamatakas, Miihi.sh- 
akas. . . -\'is/niv I'lirdna^ by U, PL. 

1865, li. 177 s<'n, 

lS5ri.— “M'be idioms which are included 
; ui this w<M-k under the general term ‘ Dravi¬ 
dian ' eoo'hit.iite the vernacular .speech (jf 
th- great majority of the inhabitants of S. 
i (idl.i,” - t b'W-,o'//^, Cvmp. Grammar of the 
j hnuatiim Lanijuapes, l.st ed. 

I l.sbik “'I’he people thoinselvo.s arrange 
' their <*oimtryraen under two head.s; five 
! tenned Varab-gaura, belonging to the Hindi, 
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or as it is now generally called, the Aryan 
group, and the remaining five, or Pavrh- 
Brayida, to the Tamil typo .”—Sir iT. Elliot^ 
in J. Ethn, Soc. N.S. i. 94. 

DRAWERS, LONG, s. An oVl- 

fasliii))ifd t.criii, ])ro)iii1ily obsoli’ti' I'X- 
c(!pt in Madras, e([uivalent l,o pyjamas 
('I-'-)- 

1791. — “The contractor shall engage t<» 
supply . . . cv(;ry ]iaf lent . . . with ... a 
clean gown, cap, shirt, and long drawers.” 
—In Sfion-Karr^ ii. ll,h. 

DRESSING BOY, DRESS-BOY, 

s. IMadias Iciiii i’ur tin* S(*rvaiit avIio 
acts as \'alct, cnm'Sjiondiiig to the 
bearer (<|.v.) of N. India. 

18J17.—See J^cftcrsflorn Mantras, lOd. 

DRUGGERMAN, s. Ncitl.cr llii.s 

word for an ^ ]n1(*]'])rctci‘,’ nor tin* 
Levantine dvatjonuti}, of wlncli n was a 
<tuaint, old Knohsli corrupt ion, is used 
in Anglo-Indian (olloijnial ; nor is tlie 
Aral) hnjuiinui, ^\llicll is tin* cori'eci 
form, a u'ord usual in llindustain. But 
the cliaracier of tlie two former wcu-ds 
seems to eiltlth* them not to Be ])a.sserl 
over in this (JIo.>sar\. The Arahic i.s a 
loan-word trom Aramaic fnj-pcmd/i, ?)k- 
tar<}fnn(hi,, ‘an int('rp]-eter’ ; tlx- Ji-wisli 
T<irriu)n.% or (dialdee ])ar'a])hrases of the 
S(‘riptures, ht*ing nanx'd from tlie same 
root., d'he original force of tlx* Ammaii* 
root is seen in the Assyrian 
‘to speak,’ rp/ma, ‘tJx* word.’ See. 
f^ror. Soc. Bihl. Ari'Ji.,, IH,S3, p. 73, and 
Ddifsrh,, TJic Ifrhiri/i Litim. rtnird in 
th(’, Light of Ai^^grian Jhsffirrh^ ]i. r)fi. 
Ill old Italian w(* tind a form some- 
wliat, neai-er tothe Arahic. (Seecpxda- 
tioii frmn I’egolotti helow.) 

c. lir»0 t Qiioruni lingua cam j>rae- 
nominato luhanni, Indoniin patriarcliae, 
nirnis esset ohscura, quod neijue ip.se cpiod 
lloinani diceront, ncipic Uornani (juod ip'-’c 
diccret intclligerent, intcrprete interpo.sito, 
<jiiern Achivi drogomanum vocant, do nni- 
tuo Htatn Komanonim et Indicae regionis ad 
invicem (picrere coepenint.”—/>r AJrrntu 
Patriarchal' Jndorum, })rinte(l in Zar,icl'c, 
l)er Pricsti’r Joharuics, i. T2. Leip/jg, 1879. 

[1252. —“ Quia mens Turgemanus non crat 
Hufficiems.”-- 11'. dr Rubral, ji, 1.51.j 

c. 1270.—“After tliis my addres.s to the 
assembly, I sent my rne.s.sagc to Elx by a 
dragoman (trujaman) of mine.”- Phron. of 
James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, ii. 538. 

Villehardouin, early in the 13th ceiunry, 
uses drughement, [and for other early forms 
see N.E.D. .s.v. Dragoman.] 


c. 1309.—“ II fivoit gon.s illec rjui .sav'oient 
Ic Sarrazinnois et lo fram^oia quo Ton apelle 
drugemens, <]ui enromancoient Ic Sarrazin- 
m»is an ('onto Perron.” — Joinritlr, ed. dc, 
Wadb,, 182. 

c. 13t3. — “And at Tana you should 
furnish \ ourself with dragomans (turci- 
manni).”- Pigolottl's Handbook, ill Cathay, 
ko.. li. 291, and App. iii. 

not. “. . . el maestro on Thoologia 
di'o por sM Truximan qm* dixesst* al Sehor 

:iquclla <Mrta quo Ml tijo (‘1 r(.*y le end^iara 
non la •^.dii.-i otro h'cr, s.oh'o el. . . .”— 
C/actyo, lb). 

]5‘^5 —“. . . e, do])o ni’c^'.servi prouisto di 
vn biioni^simo dragomano, et interprete, 

I fu int(;s() d ‘.uoini delh' trombotte lo (piali 
I annnntiauan.i i'udien/,a d(‘l Ui-” (di Pegii).— 

I fr'a^yaiii Ralln, f. lO’J/. 

ld]:{.-~ “'I’o the Txoiin Shonre, where I 
! landed hcb. 22 witli foiirtienc Enghsh men 
: niori‘, atxl a b'w or Druggerman. ”— T. 

I t^nryat, in Pnrehuy., ii. IS 12,. 

1815.- “ K dietro, a cavallo. i drago- 
manni. ci<*i' irdi'rpreti della re)iid»blica e ciai 
loro tiilti i dragomanni <legli altn ambasei.i- 
j ton ai loro liioghi. —/'. ddla VaJh, i. 8th 

! 172.S ■ 

I “Till 1 crie-d out, x on prove xonrself so 
' able. 

lht\ ' \ou ua- not Druggerman at 

babel! 

For had lhe_\ found a linguist, half sC) 

good, 

I m.ake no <|uestion that the 9'owor had 
>^to^.d.’'— Popi, alter Dunm, Sat. iv. 81. 

(.)t her foi nns of tlm word tin*, (from 
Span, fraiannta) the ohi Freiieh truvh'- 
mint. Low Ijaliii (f rocma ad ns, tiirchm 
via)nni.<, !.,ow (Ireek opayornaros, &,c. 

DRUMSTICK, s. Tlx* colhapn.d 
luime ill ihe Madras Presidi-iiy for 
the long sleiidei jn’ifl.s of the Moringa. 
jtfcrygosfirrnnt, tkierlner, the Horse- 
Radish Tree opv.) of Bengal. 

c. 1790. *' Mon douicstique etf>it oeciq'O 

a me jire[»arer nu plat de 'niornngas, qiii 
sold une e-p(-ee de feves longues, au.xqiiollc‘S 
les Faimpt'ens out doiine, .a (ausc de lent* 
forme, k nom de baguettes a tambouT. . 

— llaafncr, ii. 25. 

DUB, s. Telugu dahha, Tam. idajgni ; 
;i small eopj)er coin, the same as the 
doodg (see CASH), \alue 20 cash: 
wlieixn* it collies to sl.aixl for moiiey ni 
general. It is cui-ious that we ha^'eal ''0 
an English in'ocincitd word, “/bd).s 
money, E. Sussex” (Jlutlov'ay, Gfo. 
Viet, of ProrifK i<ilisnis, Lewies, 1838 ). 
And t.he slang ‘ lo dul» U]),’ for to pay 
up, is common (sec Slang Dirt.). 
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1781.—“In “Table of Prison Expenses 
and articles of luxury only to be attained by 
the opulent, after a lenj^th of saving” (i.c. 
in captivity in Mysore)^ we have— 

“ Eight cheroots ... 0 1 0. 

“The prices are in fariavis^ dubs, and 
cash. The fanani changes for 11 dubs and 
4 cash.”—In Lives of the Lindsays^ iii. 

c. 1790.—“J’eus pour quatro dabous, qui 
font environ cinq sous de France, d excel¬ 
lent poisson pour notre souper.”— Ilaafner, 

ii. 75. 

DUBASH, DOBASH, DEBASE, 

s. H. ditbhdshiy(/^ dohashl (lit. ‘man of 
two languages’), 'I’am. tupdshi. An in¬ 
terpreter ; obsolete except at Madras, 
and perhaps there also now, at least in 
its original sense ; [now it is applied 
to a dressing-boy or other servant 
witk a European.] The Duhanh was 
at Madras formerly a usual servant in 
every household ; and there is still 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broker transacting business with 
natives, and correstjonding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q.v.h According to 
Druinmond the word has a peculiar 
meaning in Ouzerat : “A Doobasheeo in 
Guzerat is viewed as an evil spirit, 
who by telling lies, sets people by the 
ears.” This illustrates the original 
meaning of dubash^ which might be 
rendered in Bunyan’s fashion as Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 

[1566.—“Bring toopaz and interpreter, 
Antonio Fernandes.”— India Ofice MSS. 
(laveta’s agreement with the jangadas of 
the fort of Quilon, Aug. 13. 

[1661.—“ Per nossa conta a ambos por 
manilha 400 fanoim o ao tupay 50 fanoim.” 
— Letter of Zainorin^ in Logan^ Malabar^ 

iii. l.J 

1673.—“The Moors are very grave and 
haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
to return an Answer by a slave, but by a 
Deubaab.”— FryCT', 30. 

[1679.— “The Dubaas of this Factory hav¬ 
ing to regaine his freedom.”— S. Master^ in 
Man. of Kistna Dist. 133.] 

1693.—“The chief Dubash was ordered 
to treat . . . for putting a stop to their 
proceedings.”— Wheeler, i. 279. 

1780. —“He ordered his Dubash to give 
the messenger two pagodas (sixteen shil¬ 
lings) ;—it was poor reward for having 
received two wounds, and risked his life in 
bringing him intelligence.”—Letter of Sir 
T. Munro, in Life, i. 26. 

1800.—“The Dubash there ought to be 
hanged for having made difficulties in col¬ 
lecting the rice.”—Letter of Sir A. Wellesley, 
in do. 259. 

c. 1804.—“I could neither understand 
them nor they me ; but they would not give 


me up until a Debash, whom Mrs. Sherwood 
had hired . . . came to my relief with a 
palanquin.”— Autobiog. of Mrs. Shenoood, 
272. 

1809. — “He (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Aumils and 
Debashes.”— Ld. Valentia, i. 315. 

1810. —“ In this first boat a number of 
debashes are sure to arrive.”— Williamson, 
V. M. i. 133. 

,, “The Dubashes, then all powerful at 
Madras, threatened loss o caste, and 
absolute destruction to any Bramin who 
should dare to unveil the mysteries of their 
sacred language.”— Mortons Life of Leyden, 

1860.—“ The moodliars and native officers 
. . . were superseded by Malabar Dubashes, 
men aptly described as enemies to the re¬ 
ligion of the Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and animated by no impulse but 
extortion .”—TennenVs Ceylon, ii. 72. 

DUBBEER, s. P—H. thhir, 
‘a wadter or secretary.’ It occurs iu 
P(‘hlevi as deblr, connected with the 
old Pers. dipi, ‘ writing.’ The w^ord is 
(juite obsolete in Indian use. 

1760. — “The King . . . referred the ad¬ 
justment to his Dubbeer, orminispT, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
Duan of the Mahomedan Princes.”— Orine, 
ii. § ii. 601. 

DUBBER, s. Hind, (from Pers.) 
dabbah; also, according to Wilson, 
Guzerati dabaro; Mahr. dabara. A 
large oval vessel, made of green buffalo- 
hide, which, after drying and stiffening, 
is used for holding and transporting 
ghee or oil. The word is used in North 
and South alike. 

1554. — *‘Butter (u mamteiga, i.e. ghee) sells 
by the maund, and comes hither (to Ormuz) 
from Bacoraa and from Reyxel (see RESH¬ 
IRE); the roost (however) that comes to 
Ormuz is from Diul and from Mamgalor, 
and comes in certain great jars of hide, 
dabaas.”—A. Nunes, 23. 

1673.—“Did they not boil their Butter 
it would bo rank, but after it has passed the 
Fire they keep it in Duppers the year 
round,”— Fryer, 118. 

1727.—(From the Indus Delta.) “They 
export great quantities of Butter, which 
they gently melt and put up in Jars called 
Duppas, made of the Hides of Cattle, 
almost in the Figure of a Glob, with a Neck 
and Mouth on one side.”— A. Hamilton, 
i. 126 ; [ed. 1744, i. 127]. 

1808. — Purblioodas Shet of Broach, in 
whoso books a certain Mahratta Sirdar is 
said to stand debtor for a Crore of Rupees 
... in early life brought . . . ghee in dub- 
bers upon his own head hither from Baroda, 
and retailed it ... in open Bazar.”— 
R. Drummond, lUiutrations, kc. 
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1810.—“. . . dubbahs or bottles made of 
green hide.”— Williaimon, V. M. ii. 139. 

1845.—“ I find no account made out by 
the prisoner of what became of these dubbas 
of ghee." —G. O. by iSir C. Nap^n', in iSiiid, 
35. 

DUCKS, s. The slang distinctive 
name for gentlemen belonging to the 
Bombay service ; the correlative of the 
Mulls of Madras and of the Qui-His of 
Bengal. It seems to have been tiiken 
from the term next following. 

1803. ■“ “T think they manage it here 
famously. They have neither the comforts 
of a Bengal army, nor do they rough it, like 
the Ducks.” —ElphinstoiiCy in Kfe, i. 53. 

1860. — “Then came Sire Jhonc by Wa}^ 
of Baldagh and Hormuz to ye Gostys of 
Ynde . . . And atte what Place ye Knyghte 
came to Londe, theyro y5 ffolke clepen 

f ittCkhS (quasi DUGES INDIAE).”— 

xtract from a MS. of the Travels of Sir 
John MaundeviU in the E. Indies, lately 
discovered (Galcuttii). 

[In the following the word is a corruption 
of the Tam. thklu, a weight e<jual to bf visa, 
about 3 lbs. 13 oz. 

[1787. — “We have fixed the produce of 
each vine at 4. ducks of wet pe})})er.”— 
J^vrwannah of Tlppoo SuItaVy in logcuiy 
Malabary iii. 125.] 

DUCKS, BOMBAY. See BUM 
MELO. 

1860. — “A fish nearly related to the .sal¬ 
mon is dried and exported in large (juantitio.s 
from Bombay, and has acijuired the name of 
Bombay Ducks.”— Bunuahy 273. 

DUFFADAE, s. Hind, (from 
Arabo-Pers.) Jnf’addr^ the exact 
rationale of which name it. is not 
easy to explain, [dafa, ‘a small ]K)dy, 
a section,’ dafaddr, ‘a person in charge 
of a small body of trooj)S’]. A petty 
officer of native pedice {v. burkim- 
dauze, V.) ; and in regiments of Irregu¬ 
lar Cavalry, a non-commissioned officer 
corresponding in rank to a corporal or 
iiaik. 

1803.—“ The pay . . . for the duffadars 
•ought not to exceed 35 rupees. ”— Wellington, 
ii. 242. 

DUFTER, 8. Ar.—H. daftar. 
Colloquially ‘the office,’ and inter¬ 
changeable with cutcher^, except 
that the latter generally implies an 
office of the nature of a Court. Daftar - 
Jchdna is more accurate, [but this 
usually means rather a record-room 
where documents are stored]. The 


original Arab, daftar is from the 
Greek ^Kfdipa — memhranumy ‘a parch¬ 
ment,’ and thin ‘paper’ (whence also 
dijyhtherta), and was a])plied to loose 
sheets filed on a string, which formed 
the record of accounts ; hence daftar 
becomes ‘a register,’ a juiblic record. 
In Aral), any account-book is still a 
daftar^ and in S. India daftar means a 
bundle of connected pa})ers tied up in 
a cloth, [the bnsta of ll})per India]. 

c. 1.590. — “Hone.st experienced officers 
upon who.se forche.id the .stamp of corroct- 
ne.s.s shine.s, write the agreement upon loose 
pfiges and sheets, .so that the transaction 
cannot V)e forgotten. The.se loose sheets, 
into which all sapads are entered, are called 
the daftar.”- Ain, i. 260, and see Bloch- 
vuinn's note there. 

[1757.—. . that after the expiration of 
the year they take a discharge according to 
custom, and that they deliver the accounts 
of their Zemindarry agreeable to the .stated 
form.s every year into the Dufter Gana of 
the Sircar. . . .”—Sunnud for the Company's 
Zemindan'y, in VereLd, View of Bengal, 
App. 147.] 

DUFTERDAR, s. Ar. - P. — 

H. daftardary is or was “ t he head 
native revenue officer on the (.Collector’s 
and Sub-Collector’s establishment of 
the Bombay Presidency ” {WiUon). In 
tlie provinces of the Turkish Empire 
the Daftardar was often a minister of 
gre.at power and important*, as in the 
case of Mahornmed Bey Daftardar, in 
Egypt in the time of Mahornmed ’Ali 
Pasha (see Lajida Mod. Egyptm., ed. 
1860, pp. 127-128). The account of 
the constitution of the office of Daft- 
ardar in the time of the Alongol 
conqueror of Persia, Hulrigu, will be 
found in a document translated by 
Hanimer-Purg.stall in his GV.scA. der 
iroldenen Hordo, 497-501. 

DUFTERY, s. Hind, daffarl. A 
servant in an Indian office (Bengal), 
whose business it is to look after the 
condition of the record.s, dusting and 
binding them ; also to pen-mending, 
paper-ruling, makiim of envelopes, &c. 
In Madras these offices are done by a 
Moocliy. [For the military sense of 
the word in Afghanistan, see quotation 
from Ferrier below.] 

1810.— “The Duftoree or office-keeper 
attends solely to those general matters in 
an office which do not come within the notice 
of the crannieSy or clerks.” — Willia7nson, 

V. M, i. 275. 
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[1858. —“'I’he whole Afj^haii army con¬ 
sists of the three divisions of Kabul, Kanda¬ 
har, and Herat; of tliese, the troops called 
Defteris (which receive J»ay), present the 
followiiifT cfToctivo forca;.” — Fn'rin\ //. of the 
Af(jhatis, IjIT) seq ] 

DXJGGIE, s. A word used in tlie 
Pegu teak trade, for a long s«{u;n‘e.d 
timber. Milbiirn (1813) says: “Dug- 
gies uie timbers of ttaik from 27 to 
30 feet long, ami from 17 to 24 im'lies 
S([Uar(‘.” Sir A. Pliayr*^ Ixdieves tin* 
word to be a corru]>l ion of t.lie liurme.se 
htdjMjyi. d'lie tirst syllabli^ mt'aus t.be 
‘cross-beani of a limme,’ tbe si'coud, 
‘ big ’ ; lumce ‘ big-beam.’ 

DUGONG, s. The eeb'H'iMms mam¬ 
mal, lid!iron' dnijouii. The word is 
Malay dtnjmKj^ also Javan. duuniKj; 
Macassar, 'nafnitij. The etymology we 
do not kmov. [The word <‘ame to us 
from tilt' name Diujiniii, used in tin- 
Philij)])ine island of Leyte, and was 
populai i^ed in its present, foian by 
liullbn in ITbb. See X.D.JK] 

DUMBCOW, V., and DUMB- 
COWED, ]>art i('i]>h'. To In-ow-beat, 
to cow ; and e(»ut'(l, bi’ow-beali-n, set- 
down. This is a cajutal spi-cimen of 
Anglo-Indian dialect. Jhim Idxoid, ‘to 
oat one’s bT'eath,’ is a Hind, idiom for 
‘to be silent. 1 [('bson-Jobson converts 

this into a transitive verb, to dinnUido, 
and both sjielling and meaning l)eing 
allected by Lnglish suggestions of 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian 
us(* to imply and i^drucimj. (A 

more ])ro]iable derivation is fioui 
Hind, dlitiiiihd /u7,' ‘to 'hidt', scohl, 
thrc'ateii, to T’epress by threats or re- 
jiroof’ (iVu/fs, Jl. Dirt.).'] 

DUMDUM, Ti.]). Tilt* name of a 
military cant.onmenl -U miles \.W. of 
(hlculta, which was lor .st*veiity yt'ars 
(1783-18r)3) the heati-ijuarters of that- 
famous cor])s tlu' Lengal Artillery. 
The naim‘, whit h occurs at int.c'rvals in 
Bengal, is no rloiibt, P.—11. dani- 
ditmn^ ‘a mound or ehwat.ed batterv.’ 
At Dumdum was signed the t.reaty 
wdiich restored the British settlements 
aft(‘r the r<*-ca])ture of (Aleutta in 
1757. [It has rectuitly given a nann* 
to the dumdum or PTcpanding bullet, 
made in the arsenal there.] 

[1830.—Pro.s[)ccta3 of the ‘‘Dumdum 
Golfing Club.”—“ We congratulate them on 


tho pr().spcc;t of seeing that noble and 
gentleman-like game establi.shed in Bengal.’' 
— Or. Sport. Mag., reprint 1873, i. 407. 

1848.—“ ‘ Pooh ! nonsense,.’ said Joe, highly 
flattered. ‘ 1 recollect, .sir, there was a girl 
at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of tho 
Artillery . . . who made a dead set at mo 
ill the year 'i.'"—Vanity Fair, i. ‘25, 
ed. 1867. 

[1886. —“Tho Kirauchi (.see CRANCHEE> 
has been repla(;ed by the ordinary Dum- 
dummer, or Piilki carriage ever since tho 
year 18.56.” -*SV/C lirrivir, Jan. 23. 

jllKKJ. “A modern murderer came for¬ 
ward i)roudly with the dumdum.” —IhoL 
Aug. b] 

DUMPOKE, s. A name given in 
tin* Anglo-1 ndi;in kitidien t-o a liaked 
di.sb, consisting usually of a duck, 
bomsl a,ml sliitled. Tlie word is IVrs. 
dinnpnldit, ‘air-eooked,’ i.r. baki'd. A 
I’ecijie for a disli .so called, as n.sed 
in Akbar’s kitclicn, is in tbi^ first 
«[Uolation : 

c. 1580.-- “Dampukht. lOsors meat; 2‘-a 
glii ; 1 s. onions ; 11 ni. fresh ginger ; 10 m. 
}'ep]>er; 2d. cardaiiioiiis.”—-. 1 i. til. 

1673. — “’I’hosc eat highly of all Flesh 
Dumpoked, winch is baked with Spice in 
Butter,”— Frif')-, 81. 

“B.iked Mc.it they call Dumpok© 
which is drtis'-cd \m11i sweet Ibu'bs and 
Butter, with vvhos<' (Iravy tliey swallow Kice 
dr\ Boiled.” - Unit. 101. 

1688 . . and a dumpoked Fowl, 

that is boil’d with Butter in any small 
Vesvt‘h nnd shift with liaisins and .Mmonds 
IS another (1 >i.sh).” - Oringfon, 387. 

DUMREE, s. Hind, damrl, a c.ojiper 
<oin of very low' value, imt now'e.vi.st- 
ing. (See und(‘i'DAM). 

1823). In Malwa “ Uku'c are A <o>rnrs to 
li giiiida : 3 qundo.'i to a duiurie ; 2 (tii/nro.'t 
to a itxdomn : 3 ttnonos to a Oo/dumrie ; 
and i dumr"'. to an odilUih or lialf pice.” 
Motrotm, (tiHirof Indm, 2nd ed. ii, 191 ; 
[86 iiotej. 

DUNGAREE, s. A kind of coar.se 
and inb'rior eoMon clntb ; tin* word 
IS not in any dict ionary that we know'. 
(Platts gives H. dnngrl, ‘a eoar.se kind 
of elotli.’ Tbe Madras Gloss, gives T(d. 
dang id i, wdii. li is derived from Daiigidi, 
a village near Bondiay. Alolesworth 
in b'is Mahr. Dirt, gives; '‘Mtongarl 
KOyar. a term originally for tbe 
common eounti'v doth sold in tbe 
(juattiu* eoiiHguons to tbe Dongarl 
Ktlla (Fort. George, Bombay), applied 
now to ]>oor and low'-yiriced cotton 
clotli. Hence in tlie corruption Dun- 
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ffdrie” ]Ie traces the word (jomjarl, 
“ a little hill ” Dungaree is woven 
wil,h two or more threads together in 
the weh and woof. The finer kinds 
are used for clothing Ity ]>noi‘ ])eo])le ; 
the coarser for sails foi- native ])oats 
and tents. The Siime word seems to 
he used of silk (see helow*).] 

1613.— “ We traded with the N<i(><rof/s for 
Cloves . . . hy l)arterin^ arid cxcharipnfjj 
cotton cloth of C(tinh(ti/ and (oromandf/l 
for Cloves. 'J'he sorts re(jnosted, and }iric«is 
that they yoelded. CdndoWf it.'i of /lartnliir, 
6 Ciittces of ('Icjvcs. . . . Dongerijns, the 
finest, twelve.”— Sarl.'i, in Purchns, 
i. 363. 

1673. — “ Alonp: the Coasts are Bomhaiin 
. . . Carwar for Dungarees and the weiphti 
est pepi)er.”— Fri/*‘r, 86. 

[1812. — “The Prince’s Mes.sen^-er . . . 
told him, ‘('ome, now is the; time to oj»en 
your ])ur.se-strmgs; you arc no lonf^er a 
merchant or in prison ; you are no longer 
to sell Dungaree ’ (a species of coarse linen).” 
— Monrr, Jidirueii tknxdjh 26 .) 

1813.—“Dungarees (pieces toa ton) JOO.” 
—M/hifru. ii. 221, 

[1859. — “ In additi(»n to lho.se which were 
real . . . were long lines of sham batteries, 
known to sailors a.s Dungaree forts, aiul 
which were made sim^dy of coarse cloth or 
canvas, stretched and painted .so as to 
resemble batteries.A, Ohjiltunt, Xurr. of 

Id. Ehjhfis d/cs.s/on, ii. 6.) 

1868. —“Such dungeree as \(.u now pay 
half a rupee a yard for, vou i><ndd then buy 
from 20 to 10 yards jier ruj>ee.”—il/os.? 
Fiere's (dd JJnaio p. xxi\. 

[1900. —“ I'Vom this thread tlie Dongari 
Tasar is ]>repared, which may be compared 
to the (jrganzine of silk, being lioth twisted 
and doubled.” - Ibcvcy’ A/i, Slmi. on tSiii-, 

35.] 

DUEBAR, s. A (\nn’t, or Levee. 
Pel's, ihirhdr. Also tln^ Ivveciitixe 
Goveriiiiumt of a Native State {Cnr- 
Vfflir). “ hi Kat tywar, liy ii curious 
idiom, the child’himself is so addre.ssed ; 

‘ Yes, Durbar' ; ‘ uo, Durbax,’ being 
commou rejilie.s to him.”—(A/.-t/rn. 

1609. — “On the left hand, thorow another 
gate you enter into an inner court where the 
King keej)es his Darbar.” —//lo'/onv, in 
J*i(rrh(is, i. -132. 

1616.— “The tenth of January, I went to 
Court at foure in the euening to the Durbar, 
which is the ])lace where the MopoH .sits out 
daily, to entortaino strangers, to roceiiie 
I'etitions and Prc.sentvS, to giuo commands, 
to see and to be seene .”—Sir T. Ror, in 
i. 541 ; [with .some slight differences 
of reading, in Hak. Soc. i. 106]. 


1633.—“'Phis j)lace they call the Derba 
(or place of Council 1) w'herc haw and Justice 
was administered according to the (’ustoiuii 
of the Countrey.”—IT. Jindon, in J/aid. 
V. 51. 

c. 1750.- “. . . il faut so rap])eller ces 
terns d’humiliatitms on le Franecds C^bdent 
foreCs ])()ur le Iden dc leur commerce, d’allcr 
timidement porter leurs presens et leurs 
h(nnmages a dt; jK>tis chefs de iJoiirgade.s 
‘pie nous u’a.dmetoUM aujourd’hui a nos Dor- 
bards <jne Jonsipu* nos interets I’exigent.” 
—Letter of J/. dr fiassp, in Cainhridgr’it 
Account, p, xxix. 

1793.—“At my durbar yesterday 1 had 
proof of the aflection entertained by the 
natives for .Sir William dorie.s. 3'he Frofes- 
.sors of the Hindu Izvw, who were in th(3 
habit of attendance upon liim, burst into 
imrostrainod te;irs when they spoki' to me.” 
— TcKjumouth, Mcnt. i. 289. 

1809.- “ It w'as the durbar of the native 
Gentoi* 1‘rince.s.”-- AfC Vidrntin, i. 362, 

! [1826.—“. . . a Durbar, or }>oliee-ojficer, 

I .should have men in waiting. . . — Fandu- 

' roup llori, ed. 1873. i. 126.] 

1875. -“.Sitting there in the eentic of the 
durbar, w-e assisted at our first naiiteh.”-— 
Sit J/. F. Uroni Puff, in (dmtrmp. lin,, 
.) Illy, 

;1881. — “JVear the centre (at .Amritsar) 
lies the .sacred tank, from whose midst ri.ses 
the Darbar Sahib, or great teinjde of the 
Sikh nol Hozdtt'rr, i. 186. j 

DURGAH, s. P. durpah. Properly 
a royal court. But t.lie liahitual use of 
the w'ord ill India is for the shrine of a 
(Mahommedan) Saint, a place of re¬ 
ligious resort and prayer. 

1782.—“ Adjoining is a durgaw (U burial 
place, with a view' of Ihe river.”— Jhtdips, 
102. 

1807.—“Tlie dliurgaw m.ay invariably 
be s(*en to occupy those seites pre-eminent 
for eomf(*rt and beauty.”— W'tdtoutiuiu, Oii- 
rnUi! Field Sports, 21. 

1828. . . he was a rcl.ition of the 

. . . superior of the Durgah, and this is now 
a suHieient jiroteetion. ’—The Ktczilbosh, 
ii. 273. 

DURIAN, DORIAN, s. Malay 
dnren, Molucca form doripan, from 
durl, ‘a tlioni or prickle, [and an, the. 
common substantival ending; Mr, 
Skeat gives tlie standard Malay as 
(Ptrfyan or durian] ; tlie great fruit of 
the tree (N. O. Botuhaccae) called hy 
botanists Dario zihrthinas, I). C. The 
tree appears to he ;i native of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the iie.arest 
islands ; from which it has been car¬ 
ried to Teiiasserim on one side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 
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The earliest European mention of 
this fruit is that by N icolo Conti. The 
passage is thus rendered by Winter 
Jones : “In this island (Sumatra) 
there also grows a green fruit which 
they call duriano, of the size of a 
cucumber. When opened five fruits 
are found within, resembling oblong 
oranges. The taste varies like that of 
cheese.” (In India in the XVih Cent, 
p. 9.) We give the original Latin of 
roggio below, which must be more 
correctly rendered thus : “ They have 
a green fruit which they call duriati, 
as big as a w^ater-melon. Inside there 
are five things like elongated oranges, 
and resembling thick butter, with a 
combination of flavours.” (See Carletti, 
below). 

The dorian in Sumatra often forms a 
staple article of food, as the jack (q.v.) 
does in Malabar. By natives and old 
European residents in the Malay regions 
in which it is produced the dorian is 
regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a difficulty in getting over the 
]>eculiar, strong, and offensive odour 
of the fruit, on account of w'hicli it is 
usual to open it aw7iy from the house, 
and which procured for it the inelegant 
Dutch nickname of stancher. “When 
that aversion, however, is conquered, 
many fall into the taste of the natives, 
and become passionately fond of it.” 
{Grawfurd, II. of Ind. Arch. i. 419.) 
Wallace {Malay Arch. 57) says that 
le could not bear the smell wdien he 
“ first tried it in Malacca, but in 
Borneo I found a ripe fruit on the 
ground, and, eating it out of doors, I 
at once became a confirmed Durian 
eater . . . the more you eat of it the 
less you feel inclined to stop. In fact 
to eat Durians is a new sensation, 
worth a voyage to the East to ex¬ 
perience.”] Our forefathers had not 
such delicate noses, as may be gathered 
from some of the older notices. A 
(xovernor of the Straits, some forty- 
five years ago, used to compare the 
Dorian to ‘ carrion in custard.’ 

c. 1440.—Fructum viridera habent nomine 
durianuni, magnitudine cucumeris, in quo 
sunt quinque veluti malarancia oblonga, 
varii saporis, instar butyri coagulati.”— 
]*oggii, de Varietate Fortunajt, Lib. iv. 

1552. —“ Durions, which are fashioned 
like artichokes” {^^—CdsiehtiJceda, ii. 355. 

1553. —“ Among these fruits was one 
kind now known by the name of duiions, 
a thing greatly esteemed, and so luscious 


that the Malacca merchants tell how a cer¬ 
tain trader came to that port with a ship 
load of ^reat value, and ho consumed the 
whole of it in guzzling durions and in gallan¬ 
tries among the Malay girls.”— Barros, II. 
vi. i. 

1563.—“ A gentleman in this country 
(Portuguese India) tells mo that he remem- 
l)ors to have read in a Tuscan version of 
Pliny, ^ nohi/rji durianes.' T have since 
asked him to find the passage in order that I 
might trace it in the Latin, but up to this 
time he says he has not found it.”— Garcia, 

i. 85. 

1588.—“ There is one that is called in the 
Malacca tongue durion, and is so good that 
1 have heard it affirmed by inanie that have 
gone about the worldo, that it doth exceede 
in savour all others that over they had 
seono or tasted. . . . Some do say that 
have scene it that it seemeth to be that 
whore\i^iith Adam did transgresse, being 
carried away by the singular savour.”— 
Parke s Me^idoza, ii. 318. 

1598.— ‘Duryoen is a fruit yi only grow- 
eth in Malacca, and is so much comeded by 
those which have proued ye same, that there 
is no fruite in the world to boo compared 
with it.”— Liiischoten, 102 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 51]. 

1.599.—The Dorian, Carletti thought, 
had a smell of onions, and ho did not at 
first much like it, but when at last he got 
used to this he liked the fruit greatly, and 
thought nothing of a sinqile and natural 
kind could be Listed which possessed a 
more complex and elaborate variety of 
odours and flavours than this did. — See 
Viaggi, Florence, 1701; Pt. 11. p. 211. 

1601. —“Duryoen ... ad apertionem 
primam . . . putrid um coope roaolet, sed 
dotem taruen divinam illam omnora gustui 
profundit.”— lJetn'y\ iv. 38. 

[1610.— “ The Darion tree nearly resembles 
a pear tree in .size.”— Pyrard de lAival, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 366.] 

1615.—“There groweth a certaino fruit, 
prickled like a ches-nut, and as big as one’s 
fist, the be.st in the world to eate, these are 
somewhat costly, all other fruits being at 
an oasie rate. Jt mu.st bo broken with 
force and therein is contained a white licjuor 
like vnto creame, never the lesse it yields a 
very vnsauory sent like to a rotten oynion, 
and it is called Esturion ” (probably a mis¬ 
print). —De Monfarl, 27. 

1727. — ‘The Durean is another excellent 
Fruit, but offensive to some People’s Noses, 
for it smells very like . . . but when once 
tji.sted the smell vanishes.”— A. Hamilton, 

ii. 81; [ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1855. —“The fetid Dorian, prince of fruit.s 
to those who like it, but chief of abomina¬ 
tions to all strangers and novices, does not 
grow within the present territories of Ava, 
mit the King makes great efforts to obtain 
a supply in eatable condition from the Te- 
naSserim Coast. King Tharawadi used to 
lay post-horses from Martaban to Ava, to 
bring his odoriferous delicacy.”— Yule, 
Mission to Ava, 161. 
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1878. —“The Durian will grow aa lai^e 
as a man’s head, is covered closely with 
terribly sharp spines, set hexagonally upon 
its hard skin, and when ripe it falls ; if it 
should strike any one under the tree, severe 
injury or death may be the result.”— 
M^Naity Ferak, 60. 

1885.—“ I proceeded . . . under a con¬ 
tinuous shade of tall Durian trees from 35 
to 40 feet high. ... In the flowering time 
it was a most pleasant shady wood ; but 
later in the season the chance of a fruit 
now and then descending on one’s head 
would be less agreeable.” Note ,—“Of this 
fruit the natives are passionately fond ; . . . 
and the elephants flock to its shade in the 
fruiting time ; but, more singular still, the 
tiger is said to devour it with avidity.”— 
Forbes, A Naturalist's Wanderings, p. 240. 

DURJUN, s. H. darjan, a corr. of 
tlic English dozen. 

DURWAUN, a. H. from P. dar^ 
wan, darbari. A doorkeeper. A 
domestic servant so called is usual in 
the larger hoiis(‘s of (Calcutta. He is 
porter at tlie gate of the compound 
(q.v.). 

[c. 1590. —“The Darbans, or Porters. A 
thousand of these active men arc employed 
to guard the palace.”— Avi, i. 258.] 

c. 1755.— “Derwan.” —List of servants in 
Ives, 50. 

1781.—(After an account of an alleged 
attempt tt) sei/.e Mr. ITicky’s Darwan). “ Mr. 
Hicky begs leave to make the following re¬ 
marks. That he is clearly of opinion that 
these horrid Assassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst he lay a sleej), as a Door-van is 
well kn{)wn to be the alarm of the House, to 
prevent which the Villians wanted to carry 
him off,—and their precipibite flight the 
moment they heard Mr. Hicky’s Voice puts 
it past a Doubt.”— Reflections on the con¬ 
sequence of the late attempt made to 
Assassinate the Printer of the original Ben¬ 
gal Gazette (in the same, A})ril 14). 

1784.—“Yesterday at daybreak, a most 
extraordinary and horrid murder was com¬ 
mitted ui)on the Dirwan of Thomas Martin, 
Esq.”—In Setou-Karr, i, 12. 

,, “In the entrance passage, often 
on both sides of it, is a raised floor with one 
or two open cells, in which the Darwans 
(or doorkeepers) sit, lie, and sleep—in fact 
dwell.”— Gale, lievitnv, vol. lix. p. 207. 

DURWAUZA-BUND. The for- 
mula by which a native servant in an 
Anglo-Indian household intimates that 
his master or mistress cannot receive a 
visitor—‘Not at home’—without the 
untruth. It is elliptical for darwaza 
hand hat, ‘ the door is closed.’ 


[1877.—“When they did not find him 
there, it was Darwaza bvoid.”—Allardnce. 
The City of Sunshine, i. 125.] 

DUSSERA, DASSORA, DAS- 
EHRA, s. Skt. da.jahard, H. dashard, 
Mahr. dasrd ; the nine-nightf (or ten 
days’) festival in October, also called 
Diirgd-pujd (see DOORGA-P.). In the 
west and south of India this holiday, 
taking place after the close of the wet 
season, became a great military festival, 
and the period when military expedi¬ 
tions were entered upon. The Mah- 
rattas were alleged to celebrate the 
o(‘casion in a way characteristic of 
them, by destroying a village ! The 
j)Opular etymology oi the word and that 
accepted by the best authorities, is da.s', 
‘ten (sins)’ and/mr, ‘that which takes 
away (or ex]>iates).’ It is, perhaps, 
rather connected with the ten days’ 
duration of the feast, or with its chief 
day being the 10th of the month 
(Ahrina) ; but the origin is decidedly 
obscure. 

c. 1590.—“The autumn harvest he shall 
begin to collect from the Deehereh, which is 
another Hindoo festival that also happens 
differently, from the beginning of Virgo to 
the commencement of Libra.”— Ageert, tr. 
Oladit'i/i, ed. 1800, i. 307 ; [tr. Jarreit, ii. 46]. 

1785.—“On the anniversary of the Dus- 
harah you will distribute among the 
Hindoos, com})osing your escort, a goat to 
every ten m^n."- Tippoo's Letters, 162. 

1799.—“On the Institution and Cere¬ 
monies of the Hindoo Festival of the Dus- 
rah,” published (1820) in Trans. Bomb. 
Lit. Soe. iii. 73 .'ieijq. (By Sir John 
Malcolm.) 

1812. —“The Courts . . . are allowed to 
adjourn annually during the Hindoo festival 
called duBsarah.” -"/VM Report, 37. 

1813. —“This being the desserah, a great 
Hindoo festival . . . wo resolved to delay 
our departure and see some part of the 
ceremonies. ”— Forbes, Or. Meni. iv. 97 ; [2nd 
ed. ii. 450]. 

DUSTOOR, DUSTOORY, s. P. - 

H. dastur, ‘custom’ [sec DESTOOR,] 
dasturi, ‘ that whicli is customary.^ 
That commission or percentage on the 
money passing in any cash transaction 
wliich, witli or without acknowledg¬ 
ment or permission, sticks to the 
fingers of the agent of payment. Such 
‘ customary ’ appropriations are, we 
])elieve, very nearly as common in 
England as in India ; a fact of which 
newspaper correspondence from time 
to time makes us aware, though Euro- 
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])eans ill Iiidifi, in coiideinnin" tlie 
natives, often forp^et, or are ignorant 
of tliis. In India the jiraetice is jier- 
liajis more diuStinetly recognised, as the 
word denotes. Ibn Batiita tells us 
that at t he ('ourt of Delhi, in his time 
(c. 1340), tlie custom was for the 
otticials to d(‘duct I’o every sum 
which the Sultan ordered to be jiaid 
from the treasury (st^e J. JJ. ]>}). 408, 
426, &c.). 

[161G. — “Ttie dusturia in all bonpht 
iioodtis . . . is a preat iiiMtter.” T. /wK, 

llak. S(K‘. ii. JjfiO. 1 

1638.— “Ces vallets no sont. j)oint nourris 
nil lof^is, niais out Icnrs }.^apos, dont ils 
s’ontrcticnnont, Orbits no inontcnt (jn’a 

trois on (|natiH; Jiopias jiar iiioys . . . Tuais 
ils out lour tour du baston, (ju’iK a})j>olloiit 
Testuryi <iu’ils Jtrenneiit dn eonsonleincnt 
du Maistre do coluy dont iK aehottent <iuol- 
<jUo chose.” /s/o, J'ans, 16.69, ‘224. 

[1679.—“ Th(' usuall DUatoore sh.-ill bo 
C'jually dividotl.”--.S. Mfisftr, in Ki^tna 
Man. 136.] 

16S0. —“ It is also ordorod that in future 
the ra/v7.s’ (see VAKEEL), (see 

MOOTSUDDY), or Writers of the Tiujiul- 
(]vcrs* Diniucrs, (0 ] or overseers of the 
Weavers, and the Picars and Podars sli.all 
not re(.*eive any nionthlv wages, but sliall be 
content with the Dustoor . . . of a (|iiart(!r 
anna in the rupee, which the nierch.ints and 
Weaver^ are to allow them, 'riie DustOOr 
may be divided twice a year or oftener by 
the ('hief and Council among the said ern- 
])loyers.”— Ft. Ft. (tfo. (ea.s-., l)ec. 2. In 
Xiites and No. II. j). 61. 

1681. — “For th(‘ farmo of Dustoory on 
cooley hire at Fagodas 20 per amiurn 
received a part , . . (i’ag.) 13 00 0.”- Ihul. 
dan. 10 : Jhul. No. 111. 4.6. 

[1684. — “ The Hoiible. Conij». having 
order’d . . . that the Dustore upon their 
lnve.stment ... be brought into the 
<Tonerall Hooks,” — Fnniih\ Diartf^ Ft. Ft. 
(fVo. 1st ser, iii. 69.] 

1780.— “It never can be iu the i»owcr of 
.a sujierintendent of ]^)lice to reh^rrn the 
numherless abuses which servants of every 
Denoniinatiori have introduced, and now 
support on the Broad Ba.sis of DustoOr.” — 
Hici'if's Bengal Gazette, April 29. 

1785.— “The Bublic are hereby informed 
that no Commis.sion, Brokerage, or Dustoor 
is charged by tlie Bank, or j>eririitted to be 

* Tat/fififfg'Tr, under tlie Malmattas, wa.s an officer 
wlio enforced tlie SUite denmnds default¬ 
ing cnltivator.s and no doubt it was 

liere an officer .simdarly employed to enforce tlie 
execution of contracts l»y weavers and others 
who had received advances. It is a cornijition 
of Pers. takdzaglr, from Ar. tahlzd, importunity 
(see quotation of 181ib under DHORNA). 

[t Mr, K Brandt .suggests that this word may 
be Telegu Thnniinr, ttimu being a measun^of gram, 
and possibly the “ Buniiers” may have been those 
entitled to receive the diistoorec in grain.] 


hiken by any Agent or Servant employed by 
them.”---In FeUm-Karr, i. 1.30. 

1795.—“ All servants belonging to the 
(lompany’s* Shed have boon strictly pro¬ 
hibited from demanding or receiving any 
fee.s or dastoors on any pretence whatever.” 
—Had. ii. 16. 

1824.—“ 'I’he profits however lie made 
during the voyage, and by a dustOOry on 
all the alms given or received . . . were so 
consideralile that on his return some of his 
confidential disciples had a rpiarrcl with 
him.’—JJehn, ed. 1844, i. 198. 

1866.—“ ... of all taxe.s small and great 
the heavie.st is dustooree. ' ■ 
iJaiok Binigalow, 217. 

DUSTUCK, .s. P. iht^inh, [‘a little 
hand, liaiid-(*la]>])ing to attract atten¬ 
tion, a notice’]. A jiass or ]>ermit. The 
dnsincks granti*(l liy tlie (Company s 
co\enant.(‘(} .servants in the early half 
of the 18th century seems to have been 
a constant instaaiiiKUit of abuse, or 
l)()n(‘ of contention, witli tlie native 
authorities in Bengal. [The modern 
sense of t,h(‘ word in N. India is a 
notii'e of tin* reveniu; (hunand served 
on a defaulter.] 

1716.-—“A ]>ass])ort or dustuck, signed 
by the Bre.sident of Calcutbi, should exemjit 
the good.s sjiecitied from being \i.sited or 
stopped.”— Gnat, t'd. 1803, ii 21. 

1748. - “I’hc Zemindar near Fiiltab hav¬ 
ing st,o)>j)e<i several lioats with English 
Dusticks and lakeu money from them, and 
disregarding the Bhousdar’s orders to clear 
them . . In Long, 6. 

11762.-“Dusticks.” See WRITER.] 

1763. -“The dignity and benefit of our 
Dustucks arc the chief badges of honour, 
or at. lea.st intc'rest, we enjoy from our Fhir~ 
mannd." ~ Vvom the (thief and Council at 
Dacca, in Van. Fittart, i. 210. 

[1769. —“ Dusticks.” See under HOS- 
BOLHOOKUM. 

[1866.—“It i.s a practice of the Revenue 
Clourts tif the sircar to issue Dustuck for 
the malgooziiree the very day the kist 
(in.stalment) became duo.”— Confession,^ of an, 
Order/g, 132.] 

DWARKA, u.p. More properly 
Dvdrakd or Jhdrikd, (piasi t\'ar6^c7ruXos, 
‘the City with many gates,’ a very 
.sacred Hindu place of jiilgrimage, on 
the extreme N.W. point of peninsular 
Guzerat; the alleged royal city 
Krishna. It is in the small State 
called Okha, which Gen. Legraiid 
Jacob pronounces to he “barren of 
aught save su]>erstitioii and piracy ” 
(Tr, Bo. Geog. Foe. vii. 161). Jhdrikd 
is, we apprehend, the papdKrj of 
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Ptolemy. Indeed, in an old Persian 
map, jmblislied in Indian A^itiq. i. 
370, the place appears, transc.rilied as 
Eharraky. 

c. 1590. — “The Fifth Divi^don is 
(see JACQUETE), whieii i.s also called 
Daurka. Kishen caiin.' from Mchtra, and 
dwelt, at this place, and diefl here. 'I'his 
is considered as a visry holy s|»ot hy the 
Bralunins.”— Ajurn, Ity <>'/adiviif, ed. 1800, 
ii. 70 ; [od. Jarritt^ ii. 248]. 


E 


EAGLE WOOD, s Tlie name <d‘ 
an aromatic wmkmI iVoiii Camltoja and 
some other Indian regions, cliielly 
trans-gangetic. It is t,he “odoi'ons 
wood” rel’erred to hy (lamo»‘s in the 
<jUotali<Jii und(*i' CHAMPA. We liave 
somewhere read an explanation of tlie 
naim* as applied to the snl»stanee in 
<pies(,ion, because this is flecked and 
mottled, and so snp])osed to resemble 
t lu‘ ]dumage of an eagle ! [/>'ar/oa, Ar. 

Night, IV. 395 ; Liu.scjiotcny ilak. Soc,. 
i. 120, 150.] Tlie word is in fact due 
to a corru])t form of the Skt. name of 
the wood, agaru, ((garn. X form, 
probably, of this is nyil, akily whtch 
<rnndert gives as the Malayfil. wonl."^ 
From this the Portuguese must have 
taken their agniln, as we find it in 
Barbosa (below ), or 'pno (wood) d^igidln^ 
made into agnila,, xvhence Fnau h bod 
d\iigl(\ and Eng. eagle-wood, ddie 
Malays call it Kayu (wood)-</n/<ra, (‘vi- 
<lent]y the same, word, though whi(h 
way the et ymology lloxved it is ditUcult 
to say. [Mr. Skeat writes: “the 
question is a ditiicult one. Klinkert 
gives gar a (gar or) and galuiru (gaharor), 
whence the trade names ‘ t/nmne’ and 
*Garr()o’; and the modern standard 
Malay certainly corresfioiids to Kliii- 
kert’s forms, though 1 think gahani 
should rather be wTitten gliani^ i.e. 
with an as])irated g, which is the way 
1,he Malays juonouiice it. On the 
<ither hand, it seems perfectly (dear 
that there must, have been an alterna¬ 
tive modern form agarti^ or perhajis 
even agaru, since otherwise .sucli trade 
names as ^ agger^ and (?) ^tugger’ could 
not have arisen. They can scarcely 

♦ Royle Hays ^'Malayan agda," but this ap¬ 
parently a misprint for Malayalam. 


have come from the Skt. In Kidley’s 
Plant List we have gahara and gagahen, 
which is the regular abbreviation of 
the rediqdicated form gahru-gahrn 
identified as Aqailaria Malarcrnxift, 
lAnnd] [See CAMBULAC.] 

The best ipiality of this w’ood, once 
miieh valued in Ihiro]>e as incense, is 
the result of disease in a tree of the 
X. O. Jyrgu 7 tn nosdt , the Alof’xylon agal- 
lorJnna, liOiireiro, growing in Ckimhoja 
and S. Cochin China, w liilst an inferior 
kind, of like aroiiial le (pialities, is 
produced hy a tr<'e of an entirely 
dillerent, (U'der, Agmlirna a<]allocha, 
Ihtxh. (N. (). A<failanarrar), w hich is 
found as btr iiorlli as Silhet.* 

Fagb -irdod is allot luM' li.ime for 
aloe-;-wood, ni alOGS (q.v.) as it, is 
teinusl in the Engli'^h Iblile. [See 
Encyd. jiihl. 1. 120 ,>>7.] It is curious 
that Bluteaii, in his great Borluguese 
roodiaiano, under Pao d'Ayaila, 
jiinihje-. up this aln>^-a'in)d with Soco- 
tnne .‘Moe'-. Ayd,Woyoc w,i'- known to 
the ancients, and i,^ descnbcd ))y 
1 tioscorides (e. a.d. fin). In Liddrll 
and Srofi the W'ord i.s reiider<*(l “the 
hitter aloe”; wliieli seems to involvi'. 
tin* same confusion a^ that made hy 
Bliiteau. 

Other trade-names (•! the artiide 
givtui hy Follies Watson are Currmr- 
and bd/rrno-woo<l, ny/u-wood, aggrr-, .and 
faijyrr- (?) wood. 

irdf).— 

“ />a.s' Eragoarias, «? ipjc tohm rut 

Cid(ci(t . . . 

* * * * * 

Aguila, eada Farazola (-ee FRAZALA) 

iU‘. :t(K) a too {fuNawd 

J.>',(ho ((/(>(’.< verdadeiro. negro, ])esiul(), e 
iniiito lino val 1000 (/dai/z./.v). ” f— 
horn (Lisbon), 393. 

150;>. — “ /?. And from thosi* parts of which 
you s])eak, comes the true lign-aloe.s ? is it 
j>roduee<l lliere ? 

“ (>. Not the genuine thing. It is indeed 
true that in the jtarts about L. (\)morin and 
in Ceylon there is a wood with a, scent 
(whieh wc call agllila hrani), as we have 
many another w'ood with a scent. And at 
one time that wood used to he e.vported to 
Bongala under the n;ime of agllila brum ; 
but since tlien the Bengalas have got more 
knowing, and buv it no longer. . . 
(nircm, f. l]9r.-126. 

** We do not lind inforination as to which tree 
produces the. eagle-wood sold in the Tenasserini 
liazars. (It seems to be A, agnUadia: see U nf/, 
Kcon. Diet. i. 279 scg. 1. 

t This lign aloes, “ genuine, black, heavy, very 
choice," is presumably the fine kmd from Chamiia; 
the agitila the inferior product. 
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1613.—“ ... A aguila, arvore alta e 
grossa, de folhas como a Olyveira.”— 
Goduiho de Kredia^ f. 15?;. 

1774.— Kinndmon . . . Oud el bochor^ et 
Agadj oiidi, est le noni h^brou, arabo, et 
turc d’un bois norara^ par les Anglois Agal- 
WOOd, et par les Jndieiis de Bombay Agar, 
dont on a deux divorses sortes, savoir: 
Gud ntawdrdi^ c’est la meilleure. Oud 
Kakullif est la inoindre sorte.”— Niebuhr^ 
Des. de CArabie, xxxiv. 

1854.—(In Cachar) “the eagle-wood, a 
tree yielding uggur oil, is also much sought 
for its fragrant wood, which is carried to 
Silhet, where it is broken uj) and distilled.*' 
— Hooker^ Himalayan Journals, cd. 1855, 
ii. 318. 

The existence of the aguila tree {ddrakht- 
i-’vd) in the Silhet hills is mentioned by 
Abu’l Fazl {Gladwin's Aye.en,, ii. 10; [ed. 
Jarreti, ii. 125]; orig. i. 391). 

EABTH-OIL, s. Petroleum, such 
as that exported from Burma. . . The 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all the Indian ver¬ 
naculars. I’hc chief sources are at 
Ye-7i(m-gyoung on the Irawadi, lat. c. 
20" 22'. 

1755.—“ Raynan-Goung ... at this Place 
there are about 200 Families, who are cbiohy 
employed in getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
some five miles in the (Country.”— Baker, in 
JJalrymplc’s Or. Hep. i. 172. 

1810. —“ Petroleum, called by the natives 
earth-oil . . . which is imported from Pegu, 
Ava, and the Arvean (read Aracau) Coast.” 
— Williamson, V.M. ii. 21-23. 

ECKA, s. A small one-horse car¬ 
riage used hy natives. It is Hind. 
ekkd, from efc, ‘one.’ But we have 
seen it written acre, and punned ujjon as 
([uasi-ac/icr, by those who have travelled 
hy it! [Something of the kind was 
)erhaps known in very early time.s, 
or Arrian (Indika, xvii.) says: “To 
be drawn by a single horse is con¬ 
sidered no distinction.” P'or a good 
description with drawing of the ckka, 
see Kivlinq, Beast and Man in India, 
190 

1811. —“. . . perhaps the simplest carriage 
that can be imagined, being nothing more 
than a chair covered with red cloth, and 
fixed upon an axle-tree between two small 
wheels. The Ekka is drawn by one horse, 
who has no other harness than a girt, to 
which the shaft of the carriage is fastened.*' 
— Sol.vyns, iii. 

1834.—“ One of those native carriages 
called ekkas was in waiting. This vehicle 
resembles in shape a meat-safe, placed upon 
the axletree of two wheels, but the sides are 
composed of hanging curtains instead of wire 
paiinels .”—The Baboo, ii. 4. 


[1843. —“Ekhees, a species of single horse 
carriage, with cloth hoods, drawn by ono 
^ny, were by no means uncommon.”— 
Hamdson, Travels in Up'pn' India, i. 116.] 

EED, s. Arab. Ud. A Mahommedaii 
holy festival, but in common applica¬ 
tion in India restricted to two such, 
called there the bari and chhoti (or 
Great and Little) ^Jd. The former is^ 
the commemoration of Abraham’s- 
sacrifice, the victim of which was, 
according to the Mahommedans, Ish- 
rnael. [See Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 
192 seqq.] Thjs is called anioiig other 
ivdiims, Balr-Dd, the ‘ Bull ’Id,^ Bal- 
arah Dd, ‘ the cow festival,’ l)iit this ia 
usually cornmted by ignorant natives 
as well as Europeans into Bakrl-Jd 
(Hind, hakrd, i. hakrl, ‘a goat’). The 
other is the ’Id of the Ramazdn, viz. 
the termination of the annual fast ; 
the festival called in Turkey Bairam, 
and l^y old travellers sometimes th(3 
“Mahommedaii Easter.” 

c. 1610.—“Le temps du ieusne finy on. 
celebre vne grande feste, et des plus .solon- 
nelles qa’iJs ayerit, qiii s'iipj>el]e ydu.” — 
Pyrard de Laeal, i. 104 ; flluk. ISoe. i. 140]. 

[1671.They have allsoe a great feast, 
which they call Buckery Eed.”— In Yule, 
Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. cccx.j 

1673. — “The Now Moon before the New 
Year (which commences at the Verval 
Equinox'), is the Moors .£de, when the 
Governor in no less Pomj) than before, 
goes to sacrifice a Ram or Hc-Goat, in 
remembrance of that offered for Jsa.ac (by 
them called Jsluiidi) ; the like does every 
one in his own House, that is able to 
piircha.se one, and sprinkle their blood on 
the .sides of their Doors.” — Fryer, 108. 
(The i)assago is full of errors.) 

1860.—“ By the Nazim’s invitation we 
took out a }>arty to the palace at the Bakrl 
Eed (or Feast of the Goat), in memory of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, or, as the Moslems 
say, of Ishmael.”— Mrs. Mackenzie, Storms 
and Sunshine, &c., ii. 255 seq. 

1869.—“11 n’y a proprement que deux 
f^tes parmi les Musulmans suiinites, cello 
do la rupture du jeflne do Ramazan, 'Id fio, 
et cello des victimes 'Id curbdn, nomm^e 
aus.si dans I’lnde Barr 'Id, ffito du Taureau, 
ou siraplement 'Id, la f^te par excellence, 
laquelle est ^tablio en m(Smoire du sacrifice 
d’Ismael.” —Garcin de Tiusy, Rel. Mas. dans 
VInde, 9 seq. 

EEDGAH, S. Ar.— P. Udgdh, 
* Place of ’/d.’ (See EED.) A place of 
assembly and prayer on occasion of 
Musulman festivals. It is in India 
usually a platform of white plastered 
brickwork, enclosed by a low wall on 
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three sides, and situated outside of a 
town or village. It is a marked 
characteristic of landscape in Upper 
India. [It is also known as Namdzgdh^ 
or ‘ place of prayer,’ and a drawing of 
one is given by Herklots, Qanoon-e- 
Islaniy PI. iii. fig. 2.] 

1792.—“The commanding nature of the 
ground on which the Eed-Oah stands had 
induced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence.” — Ld. ComwaUis^ Desp. 
from Seringapatam, in Seton-Karr^ ii. 89. 

[1832.—. . Kings, Princes and Na- 
waubs . , . going to an appointed place, 
which is designated the Eade-Garrh.”— 
Mrs. Meer Ilassan A Observations, i. 262. 

[1843.—“ In the afternoon . . . proceeded 
in state to the Eed Gao, a building at a 
.small distahce, where Mahommedan w’or.ship 
was performed.”— Davidson, Travels in Upper 
India, i. 53.] 

EKTENG, adj. The native repre¬ 
sentation of the official designation 
‘ acting ’ applied to a substitute, especi¬ 
ally in the Civil Service. The manner 
in which the natives used to explain 
the expression to themselves is shown 
in the quotation. 

1883.—“Ijawrence had boon only ‘acting’ 
there ; a term which has suggested to the 
minds of the natives, in accordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striving after meaning in syllables which 
leads to so many etymological fallacie.s, 
the interprotation ek-tang, ‘ono-leg,’ as if 
the temporary incumbent had but one leg 
in the official stirrup.”—H. Y. in Qnartei'hf 
Hwiew (on Bosworlh Smith's Life of Lord 
Laicrence), April, p. 297. 

ELCHEE, s. An ambassador. 
Turk, llchl, from ll, a (nomad) tribe, 
hence the repre.sentative of the ll. It 
is a title that has attached itself 
particularly to Sir John Malcolm, and 
to Sir Stratford Canning, probably 
because they were personally more 
familiar to the Orientals among whom 
they served than diplomatists usually 
are. 

1404.—“And the people who saw them 
approaching, and knew them for people 
of the Emperor’s, being aware that they 
were come with some order from the great 
Lord, took to flight as if the devil were 
after them ; and those who were in their 
tents selling their wares, shut them up and 
also took to flight, and shut themselves up 
in their houses, calling out to one another, 
Elchi ! which is as much as to say ‘ Ambas¬ 
sadors ! ’ For they knew that with ambas¬ 
sadors coming they would have a black 
day of it; and so they fled as if the devil 

y 


had got among them.” — Clavijo, xcvii. 
Comp. Markham, p. 111. 

[1599.—“I came to the court to see a 
Morris dance, and a play of his Elchies.” 
— Hakluyt, Voyages, II. ii. 67 {Stanf. i>trt.).] 

1885.—“No historian of the Crimean War 
could overlook the officer (Sir Hugh Rose) 
who, at a difficult crisis, filled the post of 
the famous diplomatist called the great 
Elchi by writers who have adopted a tire¬ 
some trick from a brilliant man of letters.” 
— Sat. Revieiv, Oct; 24. 

ELEiPHANT, s. This article will 
be confined to notes connected with 
the various suggestion^ which have 
been put forward as to the origin of 
the word—a sufficiently ample subject. 

The oldest occurrence oi the word 
(A^^as— <f>avToi) is in Homer. With 
him, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the word means ‘ ivory.’ Herodotus 
first uses it as the name of the animal 
(iv. 191). Hence an occasional, prob¬ 
ably an erroneous, assumption that the 
word originally meant only the 

material, and not the beast that bears 
it. 

In Persian the usual term for the 
beast is pil, with which agree the 
Aramaic pll (already found in the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions of the O. 
T.), and the Arabic fll. Old ety¬ 
mologists tried to develop elephant out 
of fll; and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanish for ‘ ivory ’ (marjil. 
Port, marjim), but no satisfactory ex- 
lanation has yet been given of the 
rst syllable of that word. More 
certain is the fact that in early Swedish 
and Danish the word for ‘ elephant ’ is 
fil, in Icelandic fill; a term supposed 
to have been introduced by old traders 
from the East vid Kiissia. The old 
Swedish for ‘ ivory ’ is filsben.* 

The oldest Hebrew mention of ivory 
is in the notice of the products brought 
to Solomon from Ophir, or India. 
Among these are ivory tusks— shen- 
hahbim, i.e. ‘teeth of habbim,^ a word 
which has been interpreted as from 
Skt. ibha, elej)hant.t But it is entirely 
doubtful what this habblm, occurring 
here only, really means.^: We know 

* PUu, for elophant, occurs in certain Sanskrit 
books, but it is regarded as a foreign word. 

t See Lassen, i. 818 ; Max Muller’s Lectures on Sc. 
of Ijinguage, 1st 8. p. 189. 

t “ As regards the interpretation of hahbim, a 
fiiraf ke*y., in the i)assage where the state of the 
text, as shown by comparison with the LXX, ia 
very unsatisfactory, it seems impossible to say 
anything that can be of the least use in clearing 
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from other evidence that ivory was 
known in Egypt and Western Asia for 
ages before Solomon. And in other 
cases the Hebrew word for ivory is 
simply shen^ corresponding to dem 
Indus in Ovid and otner Latin writers. 
In Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) we find karuoth 
= ‘cornua dent is.’ Tlie use of the 
word ^horns’ does not necessarily imply 
a confusion of these great curved tusks 
with horns ; it has many parallels, as 
in Pliny’s, arbore exacuant 

limenUpie cornua ekjilmntV^ (xviii. 71; 
in Martial’s Indicoque cornu ” (i. 73) ; 
in Aeliaii’s story, as alleged by the 
Mauritanians, that the elephants tliere 
shed their hor7is every ten years 
(“ S^Kdrcp ^T€L Trdvrwy rd K^para 4 k- 
rreaeiu ” —xiv. 5) ; whilst Cleashy (juotes 
from-an Icelandic saga ^ olifant-horni* 
for ‘ivory.’ 

We have mentioned Skt. ibha, from 
which Lassen assumes a compound 
ibhadanta for ivory, suggesting that 
this, combined l)y early traders with 
the Arabic article, formed al-ihha- 
danta, and so originated 4\4<l>apT07. 
Pott, besides other doubts, objects 
that ibhidantd^ though the name of a 
plant (Tiaridimn. mdicumy Lehm.), is 
never actually a name of ivory. 

Pott’s own etymology is alaf-hindi\ 
* Indian ox,’ from a word existing in 
sundry resembling forms, in Hebrew 
and in Assyrian {alif^ alap)* This 
has met Avith favour ; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hindi as earlier than Homer. 

Other suggested origins are Pictet’s 
from airdvata (lit. ‘proceeding from 
water ’), the proper name of the ele¬ 
phant of Indra, or Elephant of the 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu Cosino- 
logy.t This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but as im])robable. It is, 
however, suggested, it would seem 
independently, by Mr. Kittel {Indian 
Antiquaryy i. 128), who supposes the 
first part of the word to be Dravidian, 
a transformation from dne^ ‘elephant.’ 

up the origin of elephant. The O, T. speaks so 
often of ivory, and neVer again by tliis name, that 
habhim must be either a corruption or some trade- 
name, presumably for some special kind of ivory. 
Personally, I believe it far more likely that 
habbim. is at bottom the same as hobnim (ebony?) 
associated with shen in Ezekiel xxvii. and 
that the passage once ran ‘ ivory and ebony ’ ” 
(W. Robertson Smith); [also see Kncyd. Bibl. ii. 
2297 seq. ]. 

* See Zeitschr. fur die Kie Kunde des Moras, 
iv. 12 seqq. ; also Khehr. Schrader in Zeitsch. d. M. 
Gemllmsh. xxvii. 706 aeqg. ; [Knoyd. Bibl. ii. 1262J. 
t In Joum. At., ser. iv. tom. ii. 


Pictet, finding his first suggestion 
not accepted, has called up a Singhalese 
word aliya, used for ‘elephant,’ which 
he takes to be from dla^ ‘great’; thence 
aliya^ ‘great creature’; and proceeding 
further, presents a combination of dla^ 
‘ great,’ with Skt. phata, sometimes 
signifying ‘a tooth,’ tlius aluphata., 
‘ great tooth ’ = elejihantus.* 

Hodgson, in Notes on Northern 
Africa (p. 19, q^uoted by Pott), gives 
elef ameqran (‘Gre^t Boar,’ elef being 
‘boar’) as the name of the animal 
among the Kabyles of that region, and 
a])pears to present it as the origin of 
tiie Greek and Latin words. 

Again we have the Gothic ulhandus., 
‘a camel,’ which has been regarded by 
some as the same word with elephant us. 
To this we shall recur. 

Pott, in his elaborate pai)er alreiidy 
([noted, comes to the conclusion that 
the clioic-e of etymologies must lit* 
between his own ala f-hindl and Lassen's 
al-ibJui-dantd. His paper is 50 yenrs 
old, but he repeats this conclusion in 
his Warzd-Worierhkch der Indo-Ger- 
inanische Sprachen, published in 1871,t 
nor (tan I ascertain that there has been 
any later advance towards a true ety¬ 
mology. Yet it (tan hardly be said 
that either of the alternatives carries 
conviction. 

Both, let it be observed, apart from 
other dithculties, rest on the assumj)- 
tion that the knowledge of 4\4<pas., 
whether as fine material or as mon¬ 
strous animal, came from India, whilst 
nearly all the other or less-favoured 
suggestions point to the same assump¬ 
tion. 

But knowledge acquired, or at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
reference to the subject, puts us in 
po.sses8ion of the new and surprising 
fact that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historic, the elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not very far from the 
eastern extremity of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Though the fact was indi¬ 
cated from the wall-paintings by Wil- 
kiiLson some 65 years ago,| and has 
more recently been amply displayed 
in historical works which have circu¬ 
lated by scores in popular libraries, it 

* In Kuhn’s Zeitschr. fur Vergleichende Snrach- 
kunst, iv. 128-131. 

t l>(^tmo]d, pp. 950-952. 

t 8«e Topography of Thebes, unth a Ge^iercd View 
of Egypt, 1835, p. 168. 
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is singular how little attention or 
interest it seems to have elipited.* 

The document which gives precise 
Egyptian testimony to this fact is an | 
inscription (first interpreted by Ebers 
in 1873) t from the tomb of Amenem- 
hib, a captain under the great conqueror 
Thotrnes III. [Thfitmosis], who reigned 
B.c. c. 1600. This warrior, speaKing 
from his tomb of the great deeds of 
his master, and of bis own right arm, 
tells how the king, in the mughbour- 
hood of Ni, hunted 120 elephants for 
the sake of their tusks ; and how he 
himself (Amenemhib) encountered tbe 
biggest of them, which had att-acked j 
the sjicred person of the king, and ' 
cut through its trunk. The elepliant 
chased him into the water, where 
he saved himself between two rocks ; 
and the king bestowed on him rich 
rewards. 

The position of Ni is uncertain, 
though some have identified it with 
Nineveh.J [Maspero writes: “Nii, 
long confounded with Nineveh, afU*r 
Ohampolion (Ciram. ^gyptienne^ p. 150), 
was identified by Lenormant {Les Ori- 
gines., vol. iii. p. 316 H seq.) with Ninus 
Vetus, Membidj, and i)y Max Muller 
{Asien und Europa^ p. 267) with Balis 
on the Euphrates ; 1 am inclined to 
make it Refer Nava, between Aleppo 
and Turmanin ” {Struggle of the Nations., 
144, note).] It is named in another 
inscription netween Arinath and Ake- 
rith, as, all three, citie.s of Naharain or 
Northern Mesopotamia, captured by 
Amenhotep 11., the .son ot Thotrnes 
III. Might not Ni be Ni.sibis? We 
shall fina that Assyrian inscriptions 
of later date have been interpreted as 
placing elephant-hunts in the land of 
Harran ana in the vicinity of the Oha- 
boras. 

If then these elephant-hunts may be 
located on the southern skirts of Tauru.s, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
l>een offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of Rutmnu or Northern 
Syria, and also by the people of the 
adjaceiit Asehi or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 

* See e.g. Brugsch’s Hist, of the Pharaohs, 2d ed. 
L 89ft-400; and Canon Bawlinson's Egypt, ii. 2S5-6. 

t In fiir Aegypt. Spr. und Aetferth. 1878, pp. 1-9, 
68, 64; also tr. by Dr. Birch in Records of the Past, 
voL it p. 69 (no date, more shame to S. Bagster & 
Sons); and again by Ebers, revised in Z.D.M.Q., 
1876, pp. 891 setM. 

I Bw Oanoti Bawlinson’s Egypt, u.s. 


monuments, both in hieroglyphic 
writing and pictorially.* 

What the stones of Egypt allege in 
the 17th cent. B.c., the stones of Assyria 
500 years afterwards have been alleged 
to corroborate. The great inscription 
of Tighlath-Pileser I., who is calcu¬ 
lated to have reigned about B.c. 1120- 
1100, as rendered by Lotz, relates : 

“ Ten mighty Elephants 

Slew I in liarrati, and on the banks of 
the Haboras. 

Four Elephants I took alive ; 

Their hides, 

Their teeth, and the live Elephants 

1 brought to my city Assur.” t 

The same facts are I'ccorded in a later 
inscription, on the broken o])clisk of 
Assurnazirpal from Kouyunjik, now 
in tlie Br. Mmseum, wliicli commenio- 
rates the deeds of the king’s ancestor, 
Tigblath Pileser.t 

In tbe c;ise of these A.ssyrian iii- 
scri])tions, however, elephant is oy no 
means an undisputed interpretation. 
In tbe famous quadnqde test exercise 
on this inscription in 1857, which gave 
the death-blow to tbe doubts which 
some sceptics had emitted as to the 
genuine character of the Assyrian in- 
t/erpretation.s. Sir H. Hawlinson, in 
this passage, rendered the animals slain 
and taken alive as wild buffaloes. The 
ideogram given as teeth he had not 
interpreted. The (juestion is argued 
at length by Lotz in the work already 
quoted, but it is a question for cunei¬ 
form experts, dealing, as it does, with 
the interpretation of more than one 
idrograrn^ and enveloped as yet in un¬ 
certainties. It is to be observed, that 
in 1857 Dr. Hincks, one of the four 
test-translatnrR,§ had rendered the 
passage almost exactly as Lotz has 
done 23 years later, though I cannot 
see that Lotz makes any allusion to 
this fact [See Encycl. Bihl. ii. 1262.] 
Apart from arguments as to decipher¬ 
ment and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian in.scription 

* For the {tainting see Wilkinson's Ancient 
Egyptians, e<iited by Birch, vol. i. pi. 11 b, which 
shows the Rutennu bringing a chariot and horses, 
a bear, an elephant, and ivory tusks, as tribute to 
Thotrnes 111. For other records see Brugsch, E.T., 
2nd ed. i. S81, 884, 404. 

.. t IHe Inschriften TighlathpUeser's . . mit 
Ubersetz^mg und Kommentar von Dr, Wuhelm 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 68; [and see Maspero, op. eit. 
661 seq.l 

J Lotz, loc. eit. p. li>7. 

i See J.R. As. Soc. vol. xviil 
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of Amenhoteb, which gives a greater 
plausibility to the rendering ‘ elephant ’ 
than could be ascribed to it in 1857. 
And should it eventually be upheld, 
it will be all the more remarkable that 
the sagacity of Dr. Hincks should then 
have ventured on that rendering. 

In various suggestions, including 
Pott’s, besides others that we have 
omitted, the etymology has been based 
on a transfer of the name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadruped. There 
would be nothing extraordinary in 
such a transfer of meaning. The refer¬ 
ence to the hos Luca* is trite ; the 
Tibetan word for ox {(jlan) is also the 
word for ‘ele])hant’; we have seen 
how the name ‘Great Boar’ is alleged 
to be given to the elejdiant among the 
Kabyles ; we have heard of an elephant 
in a menagerie being described by a 
Scotch rustic as ‘a muckle sow’; 
Pausfinias, atxiording to Bochart, calls 
rhinoceroses ‘ Aethiopic bulls’ [Bk. ix. 
21, 2]. And let me finally illustrate 
the matter by a circumstance related 
to me by a brother officer who accom¬ 
panied Sir Neville Chamberlain on an 
expedition among the turbulent Pathan 
tribes c. 1860. The women of the 
villages gathered to gaze on the ele¬ 
phants that accompanied the force, a 
stranger sight to them than it would 
have been to the women of the most 
secluded village in Scotland. * Do you 
see these ? ’ said a soldier of the Fron¬ 
tier Horse ; ‘ do you know what they 
are ? These are the Queen of England’s 
buffaloes that give 5 maunds (about 
160 quarts) of milk a day ! ’ 

Now it is an obvious suggestion, that 
.if there were ele])hants on the skirts of 
Taurus down to b.c. 11(X), or even 
(taking the less questionable evidence) 
down only to b.c. 1600, it is highly im¬ 
probable that the Greeks would have 
had to seek a name for the animal, or 
its tusk, from Indian trade. And if 
the Greeks had a vernacular name for 
the elephant, there is also a proba- 

* “ Inde hoves Lucas turrito corpore totroa, 

Anguimanos, belli docuenmt volnora Poenel 
Sufferre, et rnagnas Martis turbare catervas.” 

Lucretius, v. 1301-8. 

Here is the origin of Tennyson’s ‘ serpent-hands’ 
(luoted under HATTY. The title bos Luca is ex¬ 
plained by 8t. Isidore: 

“ Hos bovet Lucanos vocabaut antiqui Romani; 
boves quia nullum animal grandius videbant: 
Lucanos quia in Lucania illos primus P»yrrhu8 in 
pnelio objeclt Romanis.*”—/«d. Hispal. lib. xil. 
Originum, cap. 2. 


bility, if not a presumption, that some 
tradition of this name would be found, 
mutatis mutandis., among other Aryan 
nations of Europe. 

Now may it not be that — 

<f>avTos in Greek, and ulbandus in Moeso- 
Gothic, represent this vernacular name 7 
The latter form is exactly the modifica¬ 
tion of the former wliich Grimm’s 
law demands. Nor is the word con¬ 
fined to Gothic. It is found in the 
Old H. German (olpentd) ; in Anglo- 
Saxon (olfend, olueud, &c.); in Old 
Swedish {aelparul, alwaridyr, ulfunld) ; 
in Icelandic (ulfaldi). All these 
Northern words, it is true, are used 
in the sense of camel, not of elephant. 
But instances already given may 
illustrate that there is nothing sur¬ 
prising in this transfer, all the less 
where the animal originally indicated 
had long been lost sight of. Further, 
Julg, who has ])ublished a ])aper on 
the Gothic word, points out its re¬ 
semblance to the ^av forms welbond, 
welblond, or 'ivielhlad, also meaning 
‘ camel ’ (compare also Russian verbliud). 
This, in the last form (wielblad), may, 
he says, be regarded as resolvable into 
‘Great beast.’ Herr Julg ends his 
paper with a hint that in this mean¬ 
ing may perhaps be found a solution 
of the origin of elephant (an idea at 
which Pictet also transiently pointed 
in a paper referred to above), and half 
promises to follow iq) this hint; but 
in thirty years he has not done so, so 
far as I can discover. Nevertheless it 
is one which may yet be pregnant. 

Nor is it inconsistent with this 
suggestion that we find also in some 
of the Northern languages a second 
series of names designating the elephant 
—not, as we suppose ulbandus and its 
kin to be, common vocables descend¬ 
ing from a remote age in parallel de¬ 
velopment—but adoptions from Latin 
at a much more recent period. Thus, 
we have in Old and Middle German 
Elefant and Helf ant, with elfenbein and 
helfenbein for ivory ; in Anglo-Saxon,. 
ylpend, elpend, with shortened forms 
ylv and elp, and ylpenban for ivory ; 
whilst the Scandinavian tongues adopt 
and retain fil. [The N.E.D. regards 
the derivation as doubtful, but con¬ 
siders the theory of Indian origin 
improbable. 

[A curious instance of misapprehen¬ 
sion is the use of the term ‘ Chain 
elephants.* This is a misunderstanding 
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of the ordinary locution zanjir-i-fU 
when speaking of elephants. Zanjir is 
literally a ‘ chain/ but is here akin to 
our expressions, a ‘pair,’ ‘couple,* 
‘ brace ’ of anything. It was used, no 
doubt, with reference to the iron chain 
by which an elephant is hobbled. In 
an account 100 ekqdiants would be 
entered thus : FU^ Zanjir^ 100. (See 
NUMERICAL AFFIXES.)] 

[1826.—“Very frequent mention is made 
in Asiatic hi.st-ories of rhxiiri - elephants ; 
which always mean elephants trained for 
war ; hut it is not very clear why they are 
so denominated.”— Ranling, Hist. Res. on, 
tlu oml Sports of the Moiigols and 

Romms, 1826, Intro, p. 12.] 

ELEPHANTA. 

a. n.p. An island in Bombay 
Harbour, the native name of which is 
Ghdrdimrl (or sometimes, it would 
seem, shortly, Puri), famous for its 
magnificent excavated tem])le, con¬ 
sidered by Burgess to date after the 
middle of the 8th cent. The name 
was given by the Portuguese from the 
life-size figure of an elephant, hewn 
from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower 
part of the island, not far from the 
usual landing-place. This figure fell 
down many years ago, and was often 
said to have disappeared. But it 
actually lay in situ till 1864-5, when 
(on the suggestion of the late Mr. 
W. E. Frere) it was removed by Dr. 
(now Sir) George Bird wood to the 
Victoria Gardens at Bombay, in order 
to save the relic from destruction. The 
elephant had originally a smaller figure 
on its back, which several of the 
earlier authorities speak of as a young 
elephant, but which Mr. Erskine ana 
Capt. Basil Hall regarded as a tiger. 
The horse mentioned by Fryer re¬ 
mained in 1712 ; it had disappeared 
apparently before Niebuhr’s visit in 
1764. [Compare the recovery of a 
similar pair of elephant figures at 
Delhi, Cfunningham, Archaeol. Eep. i. 
225 seqq.] 

c. 1321.—“In quod duin sic ascendissem, 
in xxviii. dietis me transtuli ustiue ad 
Tanam . . . haec terra multum bene est 
aituata. . . . Haec terra antiquitus fuit 
valde magna. Nam ipsa fuit terra regis 
Pori, qui cum rege Alexandro praelium 
maximum commisit.” — Friar Odoric, in 
Cathay, &c., App. p. v. 

We quote this because of its relation to 
the passages following. It seems probable 


that the alleged connection with Poms and 
Alexander may have grown out of the name 
Puri or Pori. 

[1539.—Mr. Whiteway notes that in Joao 
de Crastro’s Log of his voyage to Diu will bo 
found a very interesting account with 
measurements of the Elephanta Caves.] 

1548.— “And the Isle of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant {do Alyfante), is leased 
to Joao Pirez by arrangements of the said 
(iovernor (dom Joao de Crastro) for 150 
pardaos.”— S. HotAho, Tombo, 158. 

1.580.—“At 3 hours of the day we found 
ourselves abreast of a cape called Bombain, 
where is to be seen an ancient Roman 
temple, hollowed in the living rock. And 
above the said temple are many tamarind- 
trees, and below it a living spring, in which 
they have never been able to find bottom. 
The said temple is called Alefante, and is 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bats ; and here they 
say that Alexander Magnus arrived, and for 
memorial thereof caused this temple to be 
made, and further than this he advanced 
not .”—(Jasparo Balhi, f. 62v.-63. 

1598.—“There is yet an other Pj^ode, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefest Pagode of all the rest, which 
standcth in a little Hand called Pory; this 
Pagode by the Portingalls is called the 
Pagode of the Elephant, in that Hand 
standeth an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there is a hole, that goeth down 
into the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rock or stones as big as a great cloyster 
. . . round alxait the wals are cut and 
formed, the shapes of Elephants, Lions, 
tigers, k a thousand such like wilde and 
cruel beasts, . . .”— Li/m/ioten, ch. xliv. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 291]. 

1616.—Diogo de Couto devotes a chapter 
of 11 pp. to his detailed account “de maito 
notarel e esjHintoso Pagtpde do Elefante.” 
We extract a few paragrai)hs : 

“This notable and .above all others 
astonishing Pagoda of the Elephant stands 
on a .small islet, le.ss than half a league in 
compass, which is formed by the river of 
Bombain, where it is about to discharge 
itself southward into the sea. It is so 
called because of a great elephant of stone, 
which one sees in entering the river. They 
say that it was made by the orders of a 
heathen king called Banasur, who mled the 
whole country inland from the Ganges. . . . 
On the left side of this chapel is a doorway 6 
palms in depth and 5 in width, by which one 
enters a chamber which* is nearly square and 
very dark, so that there is nothing to bo 
seen there ; and with this ends the fabric of 
this great pagoda. It has been in many 
parts demolished; and what the soldiers 
have left is so maltreated that it is grievous 
to see destroyed in such fashion one of the 
Wonders of the World. It is now 60 years 
since I went to see this marvellous Pagoda ; 
and as I did not then visit it with such 
curiosity as I should now feel in doing so, 
I failed to remark many particulars which 
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exist no longer.- But 1 do remember me to 
have seen a certain Chapel, not to be seen 
now, open on the whole facade (which was 
more than 40 feet in length), and which 
along the rock formed a plinth the whole 
length of the edifice, hvshioned like our altars 
>K>th as to breadth*and height; and on 
this plinth were many remarkable things to 
bo seen. Among others I remember to 
have noticed the story of Queen Pasiphae 
and the bull; also the Angel with naked 
sword thrusting forth from below a tree 
two beautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, as the Holy Scripture 
paints for us the apy)oarance of our first 
parents Adam and Eve.”— Con to, Dec. Vll. 
liv. iii. cap. xi. 

1644.—“. . . an islet which they call 
Ilheo do £llefant4. . . . In the highe.st part 
of this Islet is ap eminence on which there is 
a mast from which a flag is unfurled when 
there are j^rows {jxiroti) about, as often 
happens, to warn the small unarmed vessels 
to look out. . . . There is on this island a 
pagoda called that of the Elephant, a work 
of extraordinary magnitude, being cut out 
of the solid rock,” &c.— Bocarro, MtS. 

1673.— . . We steered by the south 

side of the Bay, purposely to touch at Ele- 
phanto, so called from a monstrous Elephant 
cut out of the main Rock, bearing a young 
one on its Back ; not far from it the Eflfigios 
of a Horse stuck up to the Belly in the 
Earth in the Valley ; from thence we clam¬ 
bered up the highe.st Mountain on the 
Island, on whoso summit was a miraculous 
Piece hewed out of solid Stone; It is sup¬ 
ported with 42 Co'ruUhiiin Pillars,” &c.— 
Fryer^ 75. 

1690.— “At 3 Leagues distiince from 
Boin}>ay is a small Island called Elephanta, 
from the Statue of an Elephant cut in 
Stone. . . . Here likewise are the just 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Stone, so 
lively . . . that many have rather Fancyed 
it, at a distance, a living Animal. . , . But 
that which adds the most Remarkable (Cha¬ 
racter to this Island, is the fam’d Pagodr at 
the t(jp of it; so much spoke of l)y the Por¬ 
tuguese, and at pre.sent admir’d by the 
j)resent Queen Dowager, that she cannot 
think any one has aeon this part of India, 
who comes not Freighted home with some 
Account of it.”— Ovington, 158-9. 

1712.—“The island of Elephanta . . . 
takes its name from an elephant in stone, 
with another on its back, which stands on a 
small hill, and serves as a sea mark. . . . 
As they advanced towards the pagoda 
through a smcxjth narrow pass cut in the rock, 
they observed another hewn figure which 
was called Alexander’s horse.”—From an 
account written by (Japtain Pyke, on board 
the Stringer East Indiaman, and illd. by 
drawings. Read by A. Dafrymple to the 
Soc. of^ Antiquaries, 10th Feb. 1780, and 
pubd. in Archaeologia, vii. 323 seqq. One 
of the plates (xxi.) shows the elephant 
having on its back distinctly a small ele¬ 
phant, whose proboscis comes down into 
contact with the head of the large one. 


1727.—“A league from thence is another 
larger, called Elephanto, belonging to the 
Portugueze, and serves only to feed some 
Cattle. I believe it took its name from an 
Elephant carved out of a great black Stone, 
about Seven Foot in Height,”— A . Hamilton, 
i. 240; [ed. 1744, i. 241]. 

1760. —“Le lendemain, 7 Decembre, des 
que le jour parut, je me transportai au bas 
de la seconde montagne, en face de Bom- 
baye, dans un coin de I’lsle, oh est I’Ele- 
phant qui a fait donner k Galipouri le nom 
d’Elephante. L’animal est de grandeur 
naturelle, d’uiie pierre noire, et detach^e du 
sol, et j)aroit porter .son petit sur son dos." 
—Anqttetil du Porori, I. ccccxxiii. 

1761. — “. . , The work I mention is an 
artificial cave cut out of a solid Rock, and 
decorated with a number of j)illars, and 
gigantic statues, some of which discover y» 
work of a skilful artist; and 1 am inform’^d 
by an ac<juaintanco who is well read in y** 
antient history, and has minutely considered 
ye figures, that it appears to bo y® work of 
King Sesostris after his Indian Expedition.” 
—MS. Letter of James Pennell. 

1764. — “ Plusieurs Voyageurs font bien 
mention dii vieux temple Payen sur la 
jietite Isle Elephanta pr^js de Bombay, 
mais ils n’en parlent cju’en passant. Je le 
trouvois si curieux et si digne de I’attention 
des Amateurs d’AntiquitAs, que j’y fis trois 
fois le Voyage, et que j’y dessinois tout ce 
quo a’y trouve de plus remarquaVilo. . . — 

Carsten Niebuhr, Voyaye, ii. 25. 

,, “ Pas loin du Rivfige de la Mer, et 

on pleine C’ampagne, on voit encore un 
Elephant d’une pierre dure et noiratre . . . 
La Statue , . . jHirte quelque chose sur le 
do9, mais que le terns a rendu entiferement 
moconnoissable. . . . Quant au Cheval dont 
Ovington et Hamilton font mention je ne 
I’ai pas vu .”—JlmL 33. 

1780.—“That which has principally at¬ 
tracted the attention of travellers is the 
small island of Elephanta, situated in the 
oast side of the harbour of Bombay. . . . 
Near the .south end is the figure of an ele¬ 
phant rudely cut in stone, from which the 
island ha.s its name. . . . On the back are 
the remains of something that is said to 
have formerly represented a young elephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblance are 
now to be found.”— Accemnt, kc. By Mr. 
William Hunter, Surgeon in the E. Indies, 
Archaeologia, vii. 286, 

1783. — In vol. viii. of the Arcluieologia, 
[). 251, is another account in a letter from 
Hector Macneil, Esq. He mentions “the 
elephant cut out of stone,” but not the small 
elephant, nor the horse. 

1795 .—Some Account of the Caves in the 
Island of Elephanta. By J. Ooldingham, 
Esq.” (No date of paper). In As. Researches, 
iv. 409 seqq. 

1813 .—Accemnt of the Cave Temple of Ele¬ 
phanta . . . b]^ Wm. Ershine, Trans. 
Bombay Lit. Soc. i. 198 seqq. Mr. Erskine 
says in regard to the on the back of 

the large elephant: “^e remains of its 
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paws, and also the junction of its belly with 
the larger animal, were perfectly distinct; 
and the appearance it offered is represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (PI. H.),* who from its appearance con¬ 
jectured that it must have been a tiger 
rather than an elephant; an idea in which 
I feel disposed to agree.”— Ibid. 208. 

b. 8. A name given, originally by 
tlie Portuguese, to violent storms 
occurring at the termination, though 
some travellers describe it as at the 
setting-in, of tlie Monsoon. [The 
Poituguese, however, took the name 
from the H. hathiyd^ Skt. hastd^ the 
13th lunar Asterism, connected with 
hastin, an elephant, and henc^e some¬ 
times called ‘the sign of the elephant.’ 
The hathiyd is at the close of the 
Rains.] 

1554.— “The Iktvianiy that ia to say a 
violent storm arose ; the kind of storm is 
known under the name of the Elephant ; 
it blows from the west.”— Sidi Vl/f, p. 75, 

[1611.—“The storm of Ofante doth be¬ 
gin.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 126.] 

c. 1616.—“The 20th day (August), the 
night past fell a storme of raine called the 
Oliphant, vsuall at going out of the raines.” 
—A’fr T. Roe, in J^urehas, i. 549 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 247]. 

1659.—“The boldest among us became 
dismayed ; and the more w hen the whole 
e\ilminated in such a terrific storm that we 
were compelled to believe that it must be 
that yearly raging tempest which is called 
the Elephant. This storm, annually, in 
September and October, makes itself heard 
in a frightful manner, in the Sea of Bengal.” 

— Walter Schulze, 67. 

c. 1665.—“ II y fait si mauvais pour le 
Vaisseaux au commencement de ce mois k 
cause d’un Vent d’Orient qui y souffle en 
ce tems-lk avec violence, et qui est toujours 
accompagn^ de gros nuages (ju'on appelle 
El^hans, parce-qu’ils en ont la figure. . . .” 

— Tkevenot, v. 38. 

1673.—“Not to deviate any longer, we are 
now winding about the South-West part of 
Ooilon ; where we have the Tail of the 
Elephant full in our mouth ; a constellation 
by the Portugals called Rabo del Elephanto, 
known for the breaking up of the Munsoom, 
which is the last Flory this season makes.” 
— Fryer, 48. 

[1690.—“The Mussoans (Monsoon) are 
rude and Boisterous in their departure, as 
well as at their coming in, which two 
seasons are called the Elephant in India, 
and just before their breaking up, take 
their farewell for the most part in very 
rugged puffing weather.”— Ovington, 137]. 

1756.—“9th (October). We had what they 
call here an Elephanta, which is an exces- 


* It is not easy to understand the bearing of 
the drawing in question. 


sive hard gale, with very severe thunder, 
lightning and rain, but it was of short con¬ 
tinuance. In about 4 hours there fell . . . 
2 (inches).”— Jves, 42. 

c. 1760.—“The setting in of the rains is 
commonly ushered in by a violent thunder¬ 
storm, generally called the Elephanta.” — 
Urose, i. 33. 

ELEPHANT-CREEPER, s. Argy^ 

retd speHosa, Sweet. (N. O. ConvolvuL 
aceae). The leaves are uaed in native 
medicine as poultices, &c. 

ELK, 8. The name given by sports¬ 
men in S. India, with singular impro- 
])riety, to the great stag Rma Aristotelis, 
the sdmbar (see SAMBRE) of Upper 
and W. India. 

[1813.—“In a narrow defile ... a male 
elk {cerrus alces, Lin.) of noble appearance, 
followed by twenty-two females, passed 
majestically under their platform, each as. 
large as a common-sized horse.”— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd cd. i. .506.] 

ELL'ORA, (though very commonly 
called Elldra), n.)>. Properly Elurd, 
[Tel. p/n, ‘rule,’ urn, ‘ village,’] other¬ 
wise Verule, a village in the Nizam’s 
territory, 7 m. from Daiilatahad, which 
gives its name to the famous and 
wonderful rock-caves and temples in 
its vicinity, excavated in the crescent- 
shaped scarp of a plateau, about 14 m. 
in length. These works are Buddhist 
(ranging from a.d. 450 to 700), Brah- 
minical (c. 650 to 700), and Jain (c. 
800-1000). 

c. 1665.—“On m’avoit fait a Sourat 
grande estime des Pagodes d’Elora . . . 
(and after describing them) . . . Quoiqu’il 
en soit, .si Ton consid^re cette (piantit^ de 
Temples spacieiix, remplis do pilastres et d« 
colonnes, et tant de railliers de figures, et 
le tout taill^ dans le roc vif, on pent dire 
avec verity que ces ouvniges surpassent la 
force humaine ; et qii’au moins les gens du 
sibcle dans lequel ils ont faits, n’^toient 
pas tout-h-fait borbares.”— Thevenot, v. p. 222. 

1684.—“ Muhammad ShfCh Malik Jfina, 
son of Tughlik, selected the fort of Deogir 
as a central point whereat to establish the 
seat of government, and gave it the name of 
Daulat<m<id. He removed the inhabitants 
of Delhi thither. . . . Ellora is only a short 
distance from this place. At some very 
remote period a race of men, as if by magic, 
excavated caves high up among the defiles 
of the mountains. These rooms extended 
over a breadth of one kos. Carvings of 
various desig^is and of correct execution 
adorned all the walls and ceilings; but the 
outside of the mountain is perfectly level, 
and there is no sign of any dwelling. From 
the long period of time these Pagans re<- 
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mained masters of this territory, it is 
reasonable to conclude, although historians 
differ, that to them is to be attributed th< 
construction of these places ."—SiUcl Musta 
'jMKh&n, Ma-d§ir-i~ Alaniglrl^ in Ellioty vif 

1760.—“Je descendis ensuite par un 
sontier fray6 dans le roc, et aprfes m’^tre 
muni de deux Brahmes que I’on me donn; 
pour fort instniits je commencai la visite d' 
ce que j’appelle les Pagodes d’Eloura."— 
Aru^uetil du Perron, I. ccxxxiii. 

1794.— Pmrlption of tJie. Caves ... on 
die Mountain, about a Mile to th^ Eastward 
of the town of Ellora, or as called on the 
spot, Verrool." (Bv Sir C. W. Malet.) In 
As. Researches, vi. 38 seqq. 

1803. — '‘^Hindoo Excavations in the Moun¬ 
tain of... Ellora in Twenty-four Vie 
. . . Engraved from the Dra icings of Jar___ 
Wales, by and under the direction of Thomas 
Daniell.’'^ 

ULU, HELU, n.p. This is the 
name by which is known an ancient 
form of the Singhalese language from 
which the modern vernacular of Ceylon 
is immediately derived, “and to which” 
the latter “bears something of the 
same relation that the English of to¬ 
day be^ars to Anglo-Saxon. Funda¬ 
mentally Elu and Singhalese are 
identical, and the difference of form 
which they i)resent is due partly to 
the large numlxtr of new grammatical 
forms evolv(id by the modern language, 
and partly to an immense influx into 
it of Sanskrit nouns, borrowed, often 
without alteration, at a comparatively 
recent period. . . . The name Elu is 
no other than Smhala much corrupted, 
standing for an older form, Ma or 
Hdu, which occurs in some ancient 
works, and this again for a still older, 
SeUi, which brings us back to the Pali 
Sthala.” (Mr. R. C. Childers, mJ.R.A.S., 
N.S., vii. 36.) The loss of the initial 
sibilant has other examples in Singha¬ 
lese. (See also under CEYLON.) 

EMBLIC Myrobaktns. See under 

MYBOBALANS. 

ENGLISH-BAZAB, n.p. This is a 
corruption of the name {Angrezdbdd= 

‘ English-town’) given by the natives 
in the 17th century to the purlieus of 
the factory at Malda in Bengal. Now 
the Head-quarters Station of Malda 
District. 

1683.-—“I deimrted from Ca.ssumbazar 
with designe (God willing) to visit ye factory 


at Englesavad."— Hedges, Diary, May 9 ; 
[Hak/Soc. i. 86 ; also see i. 71]. 

1878.—“These ruins (Gaur) are situated 
about 8 miles to the south of Angr4z6biCd 
(English the civil station of the 

district of M^ldah. . . .”— Ravenshaw'sOaur, 

p. 1. 

[ESTIMAUZE, s. A corruption of 
the Ar.—P. iltinuls, ‘ a prayer, petition, 
humble representation.’ 

[1687.—“The Arzdost (Urz) with the Esti- 
mauze concerning your twelve articles which 
you .sent to me arrived."—In Ytde, Ueiiges' 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. Ixx.] 

EURASIAN, a. A modern name 
for persons of mixt European and 
Indian blood, devised as being more 
euphemistic than Half-caste and more 
)reci8e than East-Indian. [“ No name 
las yet been found or coined which 
correctly repre.sents this section. 
Eurasian certainly does not. When 
the European and Anglo-Indian De¬ 
fence Association was established 17 
years ago, the term Anglo-Indian, after 
much consideration, was adopted as 
best designating this community.”— 
(Procs. Imperial Anglo-Indian Ass., in 
Pioneer Mail, April 13, 1900.)] 

[1844 .—The Eurasian Belle," in a few 
Local Skeichxs by J. M., Calcutta.—6th ser. 
Notes and Queries, xii. 177. 

[1866.—See quotation under KHUDD.] 

1880.—“The shovel-hats are surprised that 
the Eurasian does not become a missionary 
or a schoolmaster, or a policeman, or some¬ 
thing of that sort. The native papers say, 

‘ DojK)rt him ’; the white j)rints say, ‘ Make 
him a soldier’; and the Eurasian himself 
siiy.s, ‘ Make me a Commi.ssioner, give me a 
pension .”'—Ali Baba, 123. 

EUROPE, adj. Commonly used in 
India for “European,” in contradis¬ 
tinction to country (q.v.) as mialify- 
ng goods, viz. those imported from 
Europe. The phrase is probably obso¬ 
lescent, but still in common use. 

‘ Europe shop ” is a shop where Euro¬ 
pean goods of sorts are sold in an up- 
coimtry station. The first quotation 
applies the word to a man. M 
Europe morning is lying late in bed, 
IS opposed to the Anglo-Indian’s habit 
f early rising.] 

1673.—“The Enemies, by the help of an 
Europe Engineer, had sprung a Mine to 
blow up the Castle."— Fryer, 87. 

[1682-3.—“Ordered that a sloop be sent 

Conimero with Europe goods. . . .”— 
^ringle, Diary, Ft. St. Oeo., let ser. ii. 14.] 
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1711. —“On the arrival of a Europe ship, 
the Sea-Gate is always throng’d with People.” 
—Lockyer, 27. 

1781. —Guthrie and Wordie take this 
method of acquainting the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shoj) Business.” 
•—India Oazdte, May 26. 

1782. —“Tobe Sold, a miignificont Europe 
Chariot, finished in a most elegant manner, 
and peculiarly adapted to this Country.”— 
nid. May 11. 

c. 1817. —“Now the Europe shop into 
which Mrs. Browne and Mary went was a 
very large one, and full of all sorts of 
things. One side was set out with Europe 
<japs and bonnets, ribbons, feathers, sashes, 
and what not.”— Mrs. ^Sherwood's tStorleSf 
ed. 1873, 23. 

1866.—“ Afns. Smart. Ah, Mr. Cholmon- 
doloy, I was called the Europe Angel.”— 
Tiie Dawk Bungalow, 219. 

[1888.—“1 took a ‘European mt>rning’ 
after having had throe days of going out 
before breakfast. . . Lady DuFenn, Vice¬ 
regal Life, 371.] 

EYSHAM, EHSHAM, s. Ar. 

ahshdm-, pi. of hashm, ‘a train or 
retinue.’ One of the niilitary tec.lini- 
calities affected by Tijmoo ; and ac¬ 
cording to Kirkpatrick {Tippoo\ Letters, 
Af)p. ]). cii.) applied to garrison troops. 
Miles explains it as “ Irregular infantry 
with swords and matchlocks.” (See 
his tr. of H. of Hydur Nailc, ]>. 398, 
And tr. of H. of tipft Sultan, p. 61). 
[The term was used by the latter 
Moghuls (see Mr. Irvine below). 

[1896.—“In the case of the Ahsh&in,'or 
troops belonfpng to the infantry and artillery, 
we have a little more definite information 
cinder this head.”— \V. Jrmne, Army (f the 
Indian Aloghnls, in J.It.A.S., July 1896, 
p. 528.] 


FACTOR, s. Originally a com¬ 
mercial agent ; the executive head of 
A factory. Till some 55 years ago the 
Factors formed the third of the four 
classes into which the covenanted civil 
servants of the Company were theoreti¬ 
cally divided, viz. Senior Merchants, 
Junior Merchants, factors and writers. 
But these terms had long ceased to 
have any relation to the occupation of 
these officials, and even to have any 
application at all exce^ in the nominal 
lists of the service. The titles, how¬ 


ever, continue ^through vis inertiae of 
administration in such matters) in the 
classified lists of the Civil Service for 
years after the abolition of the last 
vestige of the Company’s trading char¬ 
acter, and it is not till the publication 
of the E. I. Register for the first half 
of 1842 that they dis^ipjiear from that 
official publication. In this the whole 
body appeiirs without any classifiai- 
tion ; and in that for the second half 
of 1842 they are divided into six classes, 
first class, second class, &c., an arrange¬ 
ment which, with the omission of the 
6th cla.ss, .still continues. Possibly the 
expre.ssions Factor, Factory, may have 
been adopted from the Portugue.se 
Feitor, Feitoria. The formal authority 
for the chLssification of tlie civilians is 
<[noted under 1675. 

1501.—“With which answer night came 
on, and there came aboard the Caj)tain 
Mdr that (Christian of Caleciit sent by the 
Factor (/Hfor) to say that ('ojebecjui assured 
him, and he knew it to be the case, that the 
King of (’alecut was arming a great fleet.' 
—Correa, i. 250. 

1.582.--“ The Factor and the Catuall 
having .seen these parcels l)egan to laugh 
thereat.”— Castaiieda, tr. by N. L., f. 46//. 

1600.—“(!apt. Middleton, .lohn Havard, 
and Francis Barne, elected the three prin¬ 
cipal Factors. John llavard, being [/re¬ 
sent, willing]}'accepted,”— Saiusbury, i. 111. 

c. 1610.—“ Les Portugais de Malaca ont 
dos comniis ct facteurs par toutes ces Isles 
>our le tratic .”—Pyrard dc JaiiuI, ii. 106. 
Hak. Soc. ii. 170]. 

1653.—“ Feitor est vn terme Portugais 
signifiant vn Consul aux Tndes.”— De la 
Jioulfayr-le-Uouz, ed. 1657, p. 538. 

1666.—“The Viceroy came to Pochin, 
and there received the news that Antonio 
de Sk, Factor {Fator) of Coulam, with all 
his officers, had been slain by the Moors.”— 
Faria y Sousa, i. 35. 

1675-6.—“For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, we direct that, after they have 
served the first five yeares, they shall have 
£10 per annum, for the la.st two yeares ; and 
having served these two yeares, to be enter- 
taynod one year longer, as Writers, and 
have Writers’ Sallary: and having served 
that yeare, to enter into y® degree of 
Factor, which otherwise would have been 
ten yeares. And knowing that a distinction 
of titles is, in many respects neces.sary, we 
do order that when the Apprentices have 
served their times, they be stiled Writeis ; 
and when the Writers have served their 
times, they be stiled Factors, and Factors 
having served their times to he stiled Mer¬ 
chants ; and Merchants having served their 
times to he stiled Senior Merchants." — Ext. 
of Court’s Letter in Bruce's Annals of the 
E.I. Co., ii. 374-5. 
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1689.—“These are the chief Places of 
Note and Trade where their Presidents and 
Agents reside, for the support of w’hom 
with their Writers and Factors, large Pri¬ 
vileges and Salaries are allowed.”— 

386. (The same writer tells us that Factors 
got £40 a year; junior Factors, £15; Writers, 
£7. Peons got 4 rupees a month. P. 392.) 

1711. — Lockyer gives the salaries at 
Madras as follows: “The Governor, £‘200 
and £100 gratuity ; 6 C>V)uncillors, of whom 
the chief (2nd ?) had £100, 3d. £70, 4th. 
£50, the others £40, which was the salary 
of 6 Senior Merchants. 2 Junior Merchants 
£30 per annum; 5 Factors, £15; 10 Writers, 
£5 ; 2 Ministers, £100 ; 1 Surgeon, £36. 

“Attorney-General has 50 Pagodas per 
Annum gratuity. 

“ Scavenger 100 do.” 

**♦*♦*# 

(p. 14.) 

c. 1748.—“He wa.s appointed to be a 
Writer in the Company’s Civil Service, be¬ 
coming . . . after the first five (years) a 
factor.” — Ornif^ Fragm^ts, viii. 

1781. — “Why we should have a Council 
and Senior and Junior Merchants, factors 
and writers, to load one ship in the year (at 
Penang), and to collect a very small revenue, 
appears to me ])erfect]y incomprehensible.” 
— (Jon'esp. of Ld. (hrnwallisy i. 390. 

1786.—In a notification of Aug. 10th, the 
subsistence of civil .servants out of employ 
is fixed thus:— 

A Senior Merchant—£400 sterling per ann. 
A Junior Merchant~£300 ,, ,, 

Factors and Writers-£200 ,, ,, 

In Sefon-Kan’f i. 131. 


that the Hector should leave a merchant in 
his country ... it has been thought fit to 
settle a factory at Acheen, and leave Juxon 
and Nicolls in charge of it .”—Sainsburyf 
i. 415. 

1809.—“The factory-house (at Cuddalore) 
is a chaste piece of architecture, built by 
my relative Diamond Pitt, when this wa.s 
the chief station of the British on the 
Coromandel Coast.”— Ld. Valentia, i. 372. 


We add a list of the Factories estab¬ 
lished by the E. I. Company, as com¬ 
plete as we have been able to compile. 
We have used Milburriy Sainaburyy the 
Charters of the K. I. Company f and 
Robert Burton^ The English Acquisition}; 
in Guinea and East Inditiy 1728,” which 
contains (p. 184) a long list of English 
Factories. It has not been possible to 
siibiuit our list as yet to proper 
criticism. The letters attached indi¬ 
cate the authoritie.s, viz. M. Milburn, 
S. Sainsbury, C. Charters, B. Burton. 
[For a li.st of the Hollanders’ Factories 
111 1613 see DanverSy LetterSy i. 309.] 


Jn ArabiUy th^ Oulf, and Persia. 
.Judda, B. Muscat, B. 

Mocha, M. Ki.shm, B. 

Aden, M. Bushire, M. 

Shahr, B. Gombroon, C. 

Durga (?), B. Busjsorah, M. 

Dofar, B. Shiraz, C. 

Maculla, B. Ispahan, C. 

In Sind .—Tatta (?). 

J?i Western India. 


FACTORY, s. A trading establish¬ 
ment at a foreign port or mart (see 
preceding). 

1500. — “And then be .sent ashore the 
Factor Ayres Correa with the .ship’s car¬ 
penters , . .and sent to a.sk the King for 
timber ... all which the King sent in 
great sufficiency, and he .sent orders ahso for 
him to have many carpenters and lal)Ourers 
to assist in making the houses; and they 
brought much plank and wood, and palm- 
trees which they cut down at the Point, so 
that they made a great CamjK),* in which 
they made houses for the Captain Mor, and 
for each of the Captains, and hoiiscF for 
the people, and they made al.so a separate 
large house for the factory (feitoria).” — 
Correa, i. 168. 

1582.—“. . . he .sent a Nayre ... to 
the intent hee might remaine m the Fac- 
torye.” — Castaneda (by N. L.), ff. 54/). 

1606.—“ In which time the PoriingaU and 
Tydoryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
setting fire to the factory.” — Middleton's 
Voyagcy G. (4). 

1615.—“The King of Acheen desiring 

* This use of cavvpo is more like the sense of 
Compound (q.v.) than in any instance we had 
found when completing that article. 


Cutch, M. Barcelore, M. 

'TJarnhay, M. Mangalore, M. 

-Brodera (Baroda), M. Cananore, M. 
'^Broach, C. Dhurmapatam, M. 

-Ahmedabad, C. Tellecherry, C. 
i^urat and Swally, C. Calicut, C. 
./Bombay, C. Cranganore, M. 

-Baybag (?), M. Cochin, M. 

--Bajapore, M. Porca, M. 

Carwar, C. Carnoply, M. 

Batikala, M. Quilon, M. 

Honore, M. Anjongo, C. 

Eastern and Coromandel Coast. 
Tuticorin, M. Masulipatam, C., S- 

Callimere, B. Madapollam, C. 

Porto Novo, C. Verasheron (?), M. 

Cuddalore (Ft. St. Ingeram (?), M. 
David), C. (qy. Vizagapatam, C. 
Sadras?) Bimlipatam, M. 

Fort St. George, C.M. Gan jam, M. 

Pulicat, M. Manickpatara, B. 

Pottipoli, C., S. Arzapore (?), B. 
Bengal Side. 

Balasore, C. (and Je- Malda, C. 

lasore ?) Berhampore, M. 

Calcutta (Ft. Wib Patna, C. 

Ham and Chutta- Lucknow, C. 
nuttee, C.) Agra, C. 

Hoogly, C. Lahore, M. 

Goasimbassar, C, Dacca, C. 

Rajmahal, C. Chittagong? 
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Indo-Chinete Cmintriei. 

Pegu, M. Ligore, M. 

Tennasserim {Trinva- Siam, M., S. (Judea, 

rove, B.) i.e. Yuthia). 

Quedah, M. Caraboja, M. 

.lohore, M. Cochin China, M. 

Pahang, M. Tonquin, C. 

Patani, S. 

Ill China. 

Macao, M., S. Tywan (in Formosa), 

Amoy, M. M. 

Hoksieu {i.e. Fu- Chusan, M. (and Ning- 
chow), M. P«?)- 

In Japan. —Firando, M. 

A rch ipelago. 

In Sumatra. 

Acheen, M. Tndrapore, C. 

Paasaman, M. Try among, C. 

Ticoo, M. (qu. same (B. has also, in Suma- 
as Ayer Pickets, tra, Ayer Borma, 

B. '0 Fippon, and Bamola, 

Sillebar, M. which we cannot 

Bencoolen, C. identify.) 

.Iambi, M., S. Indraghiri, S. 

In Java. 

Bantam, C. Jacatra (since Bata- 

Japara, M., S. via), M. 

In Borneo. 

Banjarmaain, M. Brunei, M. 

Succadaria, M. 

In CckhfS^ dr. 

Macassar, M., S. Pulo Boon (?), M., S. 

Banda, M. Puloway, S. 

I^antar, S. Pulo Condore, M. 

Noira, S. Magindanao, M. 

Kosingyn, 8. Machian, (3), S. 

Solaman, S. Moluccas, S. 

Amboyna, M. 

Camballo (in Ceram), Hitto, Larica (or 
Liiricca), and Looho, or Lugho, are men¬ 
tioned in S. (iii. 303) as sub-factories of 
Amboyna. 

[FAGHFUB, n.p. “The common 
Moslem term for the Emperors of 
CJhina ; in the Kamiis tlie first syllable 
is Zammated (Fugh) ; in Al-Mas’udi 
(chap, xiv.) we find Baglifiir and in 
Al-Idrisi Baghbiigh, or ^ghbiin. In 
Al-Asma’i Bagh —^od or idol (Pehlewi 
and Pei-sian) ; hence according to some 
Baghdad (?) and Bdghistiln, a pagoda 
(?). Sprenger (Al-Mas^udt, p. 327) re¬ 
marks that Bagbflir is a literal trans¬ 
lation of Tien-tse, and quotes Visdelou: 
“ pour mieux faire cornprendre de quel 
ciel ils veiilent parler, ils poussent la 
enealogie (of the Emperor) plus loin. 
Is lui donnent le ciel pour pere, la 
terre pour mere, le soleil pour frere 
ain^, et la lune pour soeur ainee.”— 
Burtony Arabian JNigkUy vi. 120 - 121 .] 


FAILSOOF, 8. Ar.-H. failmf, 
from <f>t\6<ro^oi. But its poi)ular sense 
is a ‘crafty schemer,^ an ‘artful dodger.’ 
Filosofo, in Manilla, is applied to a 
native who has been at college, and 
returns to his birthplace in the 

j iroviiices, with all the importance of 
lis acquisitions, and the affectation 
of Eurojieaii habits {lUurnentriity 
Vocal) alar.). 

FAKEEB, s. Hind, from Arab. 
fakir (‘poor’). Properly an indigent 
person, i)ut specially ‘one ])oor in the 
sight of Goa,’ applied to a Mahorn- 
niedan religious mendicant, and then, 
loosely and inaccurately, to Hindu 
devotees and naked ascetics. And 
this last is the most ordinary Anglo- 
Indian use. 

1604.—“ Fokers are men of good life, 
which are only given to peace. Leo calls 
them Hermites; others call them Tallies 
and Saints.” — CoUecUon of things ... of 
Jiarbariey in Purchus, ii. 857. 

,, Muley Bofe.res sent cortaine Fokers, 
held of great estimation amongst the Moorej^ 
to his brother Mu ley .SVrfaw, to treate 
conditions of Peace.”- 

1633.—“Also they are called Fackeeres, 
which are religious names.’*—IP. Bruton^ in 
Hakl. V. 56. 

1653.— “ Fakir signifie pauure en Turq et 
Persan, mais en Indien signifie . . . vne 
e.spece de Keligieux Indou, qiii foullent 
le monde aux piods, et ne .s’habillont que do 
haillons qu’ils ramassent dans les rues .”—De 
la Boullaye-le-GouZy ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660.—“1 have often met in the Field, 
especially upon the Lands of the Kajas, 
whole 8C|uaarons of these Faquires, alto¬ 
gether naked, dreadful to behold. Some 
held their Arms lifted up ... ; others had 
their terrible Hair hanging about them . . . ; 
some had a kind of JJercules’s Club; others 
had dry and stiff Tiger-skins over their 
Shoulders. . . .”—Berniery E.T. p. 102 ; [ed. 
Constabley 317]. 

1673.—“ Fakiers or Holy Men, abstracted 
from the World, and resigned to God.”— 
Fryevy 95. 

[1684.—“ The Ffuckeer that Killed ye 
Boy at Ennore with severall others . . . were 
brought to their tryalls. . . — Pringle, 

Diary, Ft. St. Qeo. 1st ser. iii. 111.] 

1690.—“They are called Faquirs by the 
Natives, but Ashmen commonly by ua, be¬ 
cause of the abundance of Ashes with which 
they powder their Heads.”— Ovington, 350. 

1727.—“Being now settled in Peace, he 
invited his holy Brethren the Faldreb, who 
are very numerous in India, to come to 
Agra and receive a new Suit of Clothes.”— 
A. Bamilton, i. 175; [ed. 1744, ii. 177J. 
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1763.— “Received a letter from Dacca 
dated 29th Novr., desiring our orders with 
regard to the Fakirs who were taken 
pnsoners at the retaking of Dacca.”— Ft. 
William Cons. Dec. 6, in Long, 342. On 
these latter Faki/s^ see under SUNYASEE. 

1770.—“ Singular expedients have been 
tried by men jealous of superiority to share 
with the Bramins the veneration of the 
multitude ; this has given rise to a race of 
monks known in India by the name of 
Fakirs.”— Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 49. 

1774.—“The character of a fakir is held 
in great estimation in this country.”— Bogle, 
in Markham's Tibet, 23. 

1866.— 

“ There stalks a row of Hindoo devotees, 

Bedaubed with ashes, their foul matted 
hair 

Down to their heels; their blear eyes 
fiercely scowl 

Beneath their painted brows. On this 
side struts 

A Mussulman Fakeer, who tells his beads, 

By way of prayer, but cursing all the 
while 

The heathen.”— The Banyan Tree. 

1873 .—“ i^es mains abandonn^es sur les 
genoux, dans uno immobility de fakir.”— 
Alph. Davdet, Le Nabob, ch. vi. 

FALAUN, R. At. fal(in,fuld7i, and 
H. faldna, faldna, ‘such an one,’ ‘a 
certain one ’; Span, and Port. fuXano., 
Jleb. F'uhini (Kutli iv. 1) In Elj)hin- 
fttone’s Life we see that this was the term 
by which he and his friend Strachey 
used to indicate their master in early 
days, and a man whom they much 
respected. Sir Barry Close. And gradu¬ 
ally, by a ])roces.s of Hobson-Jobson, 
this was turned into Forlorn. 

1803.—“The General (A. Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to have a peace to make. . . . 
I had a long talk with him about such a 
one; he .said he was a very sensible man.” 
— Op. cit. i. 81. 

1824.— “This is the old ghaut down which 
we were so glad to retreat with old Forlom.” 
—ii. 164. vSee also i. 66, 108, 346, &c. 

FANAM, 8. The denomination of 
a small coin long in use in S. India, 
Malayal. and Tamil panmn, ‘money,’ 
from* Skt. pana, [rt. pau, ‘ to barter ’]. 
There is also a Dekhaiii form of the 
word, falam. In Telugu it is called 
ruka. The form faruirti was probably 
of Arabic origin, as we find it long 
prior to the Portuguese period. The 
fanam was anciently a gold coin, but 
latterly of silver, or sometimes of base 
gold. It bore various local values, but 
according to the old Madras monetary 
system, prevailing till 1818, 42 fanams 


went to one star pagoda, and a Madras 
fanam was therefore worth about 2d. 
(see Prinsep^i Useful Tables, by E. 
Thomas, t). 18). The weights of a 
large number of ancient fanams given 
by Mr. Thomas in a note to his PatJian 
Kings of Delhi show that the average 
weight was 6 grs. of ffold (p. 170). 
Fanams are still met with on tlie west 
coast, and as late as 1862 were received 
at the treasuries of Malabar and 
Calicut. As the coins were very small 
they used to be counted by means of a 
small board or di.sh, having a large 
number of holes or pits. On this a 
]>ile of fanams was shaken, and then 
swept off, leaving the holes filled. 
About the time named Rs. 5000 worth 
of gold faiwms were sold off at those 
treasuries. [Mr. Logan names various 
kinds of fanams : the vlrdy, or gold, of 
which 4 went to a rupee ; new vlrdy, 
or gold, 3i to a rupee ; in silver, 5 to 
a ruj)ee ; the rdsl famim, the most 
ancient of tlu*, indigenous fanams, now 
of fictitious value ; the sidtanl fanam 
of Ti})i)oo in 1790-92, of which 3^ went 
to a rupee {Malahar, ii. Gloss, clxxix.).] 

c. 1344.—“A hundred f&nftmare equal to 
6 golden dinars" (in Ceylon).—/6n- Batuta, 
iv. 174. 

c. 1348.—“ And these latter (Malabar 
Christians) are the Masters of the public 
steelyard, from which 1 derived, as a per- 
qui.site of my office as Pope’s Legate, every 
month a hundred gold fan, and a thousand 
when I left.”— John Marignolli, in Cathay, 
343. 

1442. —“In this country they have throe 
kinds of money, made of gold mixed with 
alloy . . . the third called fanom, is equi¬ 
valent in value to the tenth part of the last 
mentioned coin ” {pariah, vid. pardao). — 
AbdttrrazCik, in India in tfu’. XVth Cent. 

p. 26. 

1498. —“Fifty fanoeens, which are equal 
to 3 cruzados.”— lioteiro de P. da (Jama, 

107. 

1505.—“ Quivi spendeno ducati d auro 
veneziani e moncte di auro et argento e me- 
talle, chiamano vna moneta de argento 
fanone. XX vagliono vn ducato. Tara e 
vn altra moneta de metale. XV vagliono 
vn Fanone.” —Italian version of Letter' from 
J)om Manuel of Portugal (Reprint by A. 
Burnell, 1881), p. 12. 

1510,—“ He also coins a silver money 
called tare, and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a pardao, and are called fanom. And 
of these small coins of silver, there go six¬ 
teen to a fanom.” — Varlhema, Hak. Soc. 
130. 

[1515.— “They would take our cruzados 
at 19 fanams.”—Albuquerque's Treaty with 
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the Samorin, Almins Documentos da Torre 
do Tombo^ p. 373.J 

1516.—“Eight fine rubies of the weight 
of one faniio . . . are worth fanoes 10.” — 
Barbosa (Lisbon ed.), 384. 

1553.—“In the ceremony of dubbing a 
knight he is to go with all his kinsfolk and 
friends, in pomp and festal procession, to 
the House of the King . . . and m-ke him 
an offering of 60 of those pieces of gold 
which they call Fanoes, each of which may 
be worth 20 reis of our money.”— l)t Bairos, 
Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. iii. 

1582.—In the English transl. of ‘ Cas- 
taficda' is a passage identical with the pre¬ 
ceding, in which the word is written 
“Fannon.”— Fol. 36^. 

,, “In this city of Negapatan afore¬ 
said are current certain coins called fannd. 

. . . They are of base gold, and arc worth 
in our money 10 soldi each, and 17 are equal 
to a zecchin of Venetian gold.”— Gasj). Balbi, 
f. S4v. 

c. 1610.— “ I Is nous donnent tons les jours 
a chacun un Panan, qui est vne pifeco d’or 
monnoye du Roy (jui vaut environ quatre 
sols ot demy.”— Pyrard de Latxil^ i. 250 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 350; in i. 365 Panants]. 

[c. 1665.—“. . . if there is not found in 
every thousand oysters the value of 5 fanos 
of pearls—that is to say a half ecu of our 
money,—it is accepted as a proof that the 
fishing will not be good. . . .”— Tavernier, 
ed. Ball, ii. 117 5e</.] 

1678.— “2. Whosoever shall profane the 
name of God by swearing or cursing, he 
.shall pay 4 fanams to the use of the poore 
for every oath or curse.”—Orders agreed 
on by the Governor and Council of Ft. 
St. Geo. Oct. 28. In Not.e^ and Exh. No. i. 
85. 

1752.— “N.B. 36 Panama to a Pagoda, is 
the exchange, by which all the .servants 
belonging to the Company receive their 
salaries. But in the Bazar the general 
exchange in Trade is 40 to 42.” — T. Brooks, 

p. 8. 

1784. —This is probably the word which 
occurs in a “Song by a Gentleman of the 
Navy when a Prisoner in Bangalore Jail ” 
(temp. Hyder ’Ali). 

“Ye Bucks of Seringapatam, 

Ye Captives .so cheerful and gay ; 

How sweet with a golden sanam 
You spun the slow moments away.” 

In Beion-Kan', i. 19. 

1785. —“You are de.sired to lay a silver 
fanam, a piece worth three pence, upon the 
ground. This, which is the smallest of all 
coins, the elephant feels about till he finds.” 
— CaracdolVs Life of Clive, i. 288. 

1803.—“The pay I have given the boat¬ 
men is one gold fanam for every day they 
do not work, and two gold fanams for every 
day they do.”—From Sir A. Wellesley, in 
Life of Munro, i. 342. 


FAN-PALM, s. The usual applica¬ 
tion of this name is to the Borassns 
fUthelliformis, L. (see BRAB, PALMYRA), 
which is no doubt the type on which 
our ladies’ fans have been formed. 
But it is also .sometimes applied to the 
Talipot (o.v.) ; and it is exceptionally 
(and surely erroneou.sly) applied by 
Sir L. Pelly {J.R.G.S. xxxv. 232) to 
the “ Traveller’s Tree,” i.e. the Mada¬ 
gascar Ravenala ( Urania speciosa). 

FANQULs. Chin, fan-kwei, ‘ foreign 
demon’; sometimes with the affix tsr. 
or tsu, ‘son’; the pojmlar Chinese 
name for Eiiro])eans. [“During the 
Ibth and 16th centuries large numbers 
of black .slaves of both sexes from the 
E. I. Archipelago were purchased by 
the, great houses of Canton to serve as 
gate-keej)ers. They were called ‘devil 
slaves,’ and it is not improbable that 
the term ‘foreign devil,’ .so freely used 
))y the Chinese for foreigners, may 
have h.ad tliis origin.”— Ball, Things 
Chinese, 535.] 

FARASH, FEEASH, FEASH, s. 

Ar.—H. fam'dsh, [farsh, ‘to .s])read (a 
carpet’)]. A menial servant whose 

S er business is to spread carpets, 
1 tents, &c., and, m fact, in a 
Jiouse, to do housemaid’s work ; em- 
)loyed also in Pensia to admini.ster the 
)astinado. The word was in more 
common use in India two centuries 
ago than now. One of t.he liighest 
hereditary officers of Sindh ia’s (jourt 
is calhd the Farash-khana-wala. 
[The .s^lnle word used for the tamarisk 
tree (Tamarix gallica) is a corr. of the 
Ar. /nras.] 

c. 1300. — “ Sa grande riche.sce apparut en 
un paveillon quo li roys d’Ermenio envoia 
au roy de France, qui valoit bien cinq cens 
livre.s ; et li niauda li roy de Hermenie quo 
uns ferrais au Soudanc dou Coyne li avoit 
donnei. Ferrais est cil qui tiont les pa- 
veillons au Soudanc et qui li nettoie ses 
mesons.”— Jehan, Seigneur de Joinville, ed. 
De Wailly, p. 78. 

c. 1513.—“ And the gentlemen rode . . . 
upon horses from the king’s stables, attended 
by his servants whom they call farazes, who 
groom and feed them.”— Correa, Lendas, II. 
i. 364. 

(Here it seems to bo used for Syce(q.v.) 
or groom). 

J1548.— “ Ffaxazes.” See under BATTA, 

c. 1590.—“Besides, there are employed 
1000 FanAsheB, natives of Ir^n, Turftn, and 
Hindost^n.”— Ain, i. 47. 
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1648.-“The Frmuy for tlie Tonta.”— 
Van TvnHf 86 . 

1678.—“ Where live the FratMt or Porten 
also."— Fryer^ 67. 

1764.—(AJlowanoes to the Resident at 
Mur8hIdS.b&d). 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

“ Public eervants as follows :—1 VahtrJ^ 
2 Mooiuthees, 4 Ckobdars, 2 Jeniddars^ 20 
Peomty 10 Mu^mldtees^ 12 Bearrrs, 2 ChotOry 
Bearers^ and such a number of Frosts and 
Lcucart as he have occasion for remov¬ 
ing his tents.”—In Lovg, 406. 

[1812.—“Much of course depends upon 
the chief of the Feroshes or tent-pitchers, 
called the Tw[0%h.-Bashee, who must neces¬ 
sarily be very active.” — Morier^ Jovrney 
through PerttLa, 70.] 

1824.—“ Call the ferashes . . . and let 
them beat the rogues on the soles of their 
feet, till they produce the fifty ducats.”— 
Hajji Baba (ed. 1835), 40. 

[1859.— 

“ The Sultan rises and the dark Ferraah 

Strikes and prepares it for another guest. ” 
FitzQeraldy Oinar Khayyantj xlv.j 

FEDEA, FUDDEA. s. A deno¬ 
mination of money formerly current 
in Bombay and the adjoining coast; 
Mahr. p^hadya ((ju. Ar. Jidyay ransom ?). 
It constantly occurs in the account 
statements of the 16th century, e.g. of 
Nunez (1564) as a money of account, 
of whicn 4 went to the silver tangay 
[see TANGA] 20 to the Pardao. In 
Milburn (1813) it is a pice or copper 
coin, of which 50 went to a rupee. 
Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that 
this may be the Ar. denomination of 
a small coin used in Egypt, fadcUi (i.e. 
‘ silverling’). It may oe an objection 
tliat the letter zvxid used in that word 
is generally pronounced in India as a 
z. The f(M^ is the Turkish pdra^ 
of a piastre, an infinitesimal value now. 
[Burton (Arabian Nights, xi. 98) gives 
2000 faddafis as eipial about Is. 2<i.] 
But, according to Lane, the name was 
originally mven to half-dirhems, coined 
early in the 15th century, and these 
would be worth about 5|<f. Tlu^fedea of 
1554 would be about ^\d. This rather 
indicates the identity of the names. 

FEBiiZEE, s Properly Ar. fa- 
rdiziy from fardiz (pi. of farz) *the 
divine ordinances.* A name applied 
to a body of Mahommedan Puritans in 
Ben^l, kindred to the Wahabis of 
Arabia. They represent a reaction and 
protest against the corrupt condition 
and pagan practices into which Mahom- 


medanism in Eastern India had fallen, 
analogous to the former decay of 
native Christianity in the south (see 
MAT.ARAit BITE8). This reaction was 
begun by Hajji ShariyatuUah, a native 
of the village of Daulatpur, in the 
district of P’arldpur, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His son 
Diidu Miyan succeeded him as head of 
the sect. Since his death, some 35 
years ago, the influence of the body 
is said to have diminished, but it had 
spread very largely through Lower 
Bengal. The Fardizl wraps his dhoty 
((pv.) round his loins, without crossing 
it between his legs, a practice which 
he regards as he^ithenish, as a Bedouin 
would. 

FEBOZESHUHUB, FEBO- 
SHUHB, PHEBUSHAHB, n.p. The 
last of these appears to be the correct 
representation of this name of the 
scene of the hard-fought battle of 21st- 
22nd December, 1845. For, according 
to Col. R. C. Temple, the Editor or 
Panjah Notes and Queries, ii. 116 (1885), 
the village was named after Bhdi Phern, 
a Sikh saint of the beginning of the 
century, who lies buried at Mian-ke- 
Tahsil in Lahore District. 

FETISH, s. A natural object, or 
animal, made an object of worshin. 
From Port, feti^o, feihgo, or fetisso (old 
Span, fechizo), apparently from factitius, 
signifying first ‘artificial,’ and then 
‘ unnatural,’ ‘ wrought W charms,’ &c. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian ; but it 
was at an early date applied by the 
Portuguese to tne magical figures, &c., 
used Dy natives in Africa and India, 
and has thence been adopted into 
French and English. The word has 
of late years acquired a special and 
technical meaning, chiefly through the 
writings of Comte. [See Jevons, Intr. 
to the Science of Bel 166 seqq.] Ray- 
nouard (Lex. Roman.) has fachurier, 
fachilador, for ‘a sorcerer,’ which he 
places under fat, i.e. fatum, and cites 
old Catalan fadador, old Span, hada- 
dor, and then Port, feiticeiro, &c. But 
he has mixed up the derivatives of 
two different words, fatvm and fcuiti- 
tius. Prof. Max Muller quotes, from 
Muratori, a work of 1311 which 
has: ‘Hncantationes, sacrilegia, auguria, 
vel malefica, quae facturae seu prae- 
stigia vulgariter appellantur.” And 
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Raynouard himself has in a French 
)>a88age of 1446: “]»ar leurs sorceries 
«t fatkureriesJ^ 

1487.—“E assi Ihe (a el Rey de Beni) 
raandou muitos e santos conselhoa pera 
tornar & F6 de Nosso Sciihor . . . mandan- 
dolhe muito estranhar suas idolotrias e 
feiti9arias, que em snas terras os negros 
tinhuk) e usao.”—fyarc/ti, Resende^ Vkron. of 
Ihmi. Jofio II, ch. Ixv. 

c. 1539.—“E que jk por duaa vezies o 
tinhko tctado co arroydf) feyti^O, sd a fim 
<lo elle sayr fora, e o matarem na briga ..." 
— Pmto, ch. xxxiv. 

1562.—“ They have many and various 
idolatries, and deal much in charms (feiti- 
COes) and divinations.”— Castankeda, ii. 51. 

1553.—“And as all the nation of thi.s 
Ethiopia is much given to sorceries (fei- 
tiQOs) in v^rhich stands all their trust and 
faith . . . and to satisfy himself the more 
surely of the truth about his son, the king 
ordered a feitico which was used among 
them (in Congo). This feiti 90 being tied 
in a cloth was sent by a slave to one of his 
women, of whom he had a suspicion."— 
Jiarros^ I. iii. 10. 

1600.—“If they find any Fettiaos in the 
way as they goe (which are their idolatrous 
gods) they give them some of their fruit.”— 
In Purch^j ii. 940, see also 961. 

1606.—“They all determined to slay the 
Archbishop . . . they resolved to do it by 
another kind of death, which they hold to 
be, not less certain than by the sword or 
other violence, and that is by .sorceries 
(feytiqos), making these for the places by 
which he had to pass. ”— (louvea, f. 47. 

1613.—“As feiticairas usao muyto. de 
rayzes de ervas plantas e arvores e animaes 
pera feiti 90 B e tninsfigura<;3es. . . — 

(lodinho de Eredidy f. 38. 

1673.—“We saw several the Holy Office 
had branded with the names of Fetisceroes 
or Charmers, or in English Wizards.”— 
Fryer^ 155. 

1690.—“They (the Africans) travel no¬ 
where without their Fatailh about them." 
— Ovingtoii, 67. 

1878.—“The word fetishism was never 
used before the year 1760. In that year 
^peared an anonymous book called Du 
Vulte de* Dienx Fetiches, ou ParallUe de 
VAncitnne Relimon. de VEgrjpte avec la Reh 
mtuelle de la Nigriite.” It is known that 
this book was written by . . . the well 
known President de Brosses. . . . Why did 
the Portuguese navigators . . . recognise 
at once what they saw among the Negroes 
of the Gold Coast as feiti908 ? The answer 
is clear. Because they themselves wore 
perfectly familiar with a feiti 90 , an amulet 
or talisman.”— Max MUller. R'^bert Lectures, 
56-67. 

FIBEFLY, 8. Called in South 
Indian vernaculars hy names signify¬ 
ing * Lightning Inaect.’ 


A curious question has been dis¬ 
cussed among entomologists, &c., of late 
years, viz. as to the truth of the 
alleged rhythmical or synchronous 
flashing of fireflies when visible in 
great numbers. Both the present 
writers can testify to the fact of a 
distinct effect of this kind. One of 
them can never forget an instance in 
which he witnessed it, twenty years or 
more before he was aware that any 
one had published, or questioned, the 
fact. It was in descending the 
Chandor Ghat, in Nasik District of 
the Bombay Presidency, in the end of 
May or beginning of June 1843, during 
a fine night preceding the rains. There 
was a large amphitheatre of forest- 
covered hills, ana every leaf of every 
tree seemed to bear a firefly. They 
flashed and intermitted throughout 
the whole area in apparent rhythm 
and sympathy. It is, we suppose, 
])ossible that this may have been a 
deceptive impression, though it is 
difficult to see how it could originate. 
The suggestions made at the meetings 
of the Entomological Society are 
utterly unsatisfactory to those who 
have observed the phenomenon. In 
fact it may be said that those suggested 
explanations only assume that the zm- 
disant observers did not observe what 
they alleged. We quote several inde¬ 
pendent testimonies to the phenomenon. 

1.579.—“ Among these trees, night by 
night, did show themselues an infinite 
swarme of fierie seeming wormes flying in 
the aire, whose bodies (no bigger than an 
ordinarie flie) did make a shew, and giue 
such light as euery twigge on euery tree had 
beene a lighted candle, or as if that place 
had beene the starry spheare.” — Drake* 
Voyage, by F. Fletchrr, Hatk. Soc. 149. 

1675.—“We . . . left our Burnt Wood 
on the Right-hand, but entred another 
made us better Sport, deluding us with 
false Flashes, that you would have thought 
the Trees on a Flame, and presently, as 
if untouch’d by Fire, they retained their 
wonted Verdure. The Coolies beheld the 
Sight with Plorror and Amazement . . . 
where we found an Host of Flies, the Sub¬ 
met both of our Fear and Wonder. . . . 
This gave my ’J’houghts the Contemplation 
of that Miraculous Bush crowned with 
Innocent Flames, . . . the Fire that con¬ 
sumes everything seeming rather to dress 
than offend it."— Fryer, 141-142. 

1682.—“Fireflies {de vuur-vliegen) are so 
called by us because at eventide, whenever 
they fly they bum so like fire, that from a 
distance one fancies to see so many lanterns ; 
in fact they give light enough to write by. 
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. . . They gather in the rainy season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of the trees. There 
are various kinds.”— Nieuhqf, ii. 291. 

1764.- 

“ Ere fireflies trimmed their vital lamps, 
and ere 

Dun Evening tn^d on rapid Twilight's 
heel, 

His knell was rung.”— Grainger^ Bk. I. 

1824.— 

“Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 

Before, behind us, and above. 

The fire-fly lights his lamj) of love. 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the cop.se exploring.” 

lleber, ed. 1844, i. 258. 

1865.—“The bushes literally swarm with 
fireflies, which flash out their intermittent 
light almost contemporaneously ; the effect 
being that for an instant the exact outline 
of all the bushes .stands prominently for¬ 
ward, as if lit up with electric spark.s, and 
next moment all is jetty dark—darker from 
the momentary illumination that preceded. 
These flashes .succeed one another every 3 
or 4 seconds for about 10 minutes, when an 
interval of similar duration bikes place ; 
as if to allow the insects to regain their 
electric or phosphoric vigour .”—Canierim 
Oar Tropical Pos^nmona in Mala mm India^ 
80-81. 

The passage quoted from Mr. 
Cameroirs book was rwid at the 
Entom. Soc. of London in May 1865, 
by the Kev. Hamlet Clarke, who added 
that: 

“Though he was utterly unable to give 
an explanation of the phenomenon, ho 
could so far corroborate Mr. Cameron as 
to say that he had himself witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing ; ho had a vivid 
recollection of a particular glen in the 
Organ Mountains whore he had on several 
occasions noticed the contemporaneous exhi¬ 
bition of their light by numerous individuals, 
as if they were acting in concert.” 

Mr. McLachlan then suggested that 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number 
of the insects simultaneously to change 
the direction of their flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Bates had never in his experi¬ 
ence received tlie impression of any 
simultaneous flashing. ... he regarded 
the contemporaneous flashing as an 
illusion produced probably by the 
swarms oi insects flying among foliage, 
and being continually, but only 
momentarily, hidden behind the leaves. 
— Proc. Entom. Soc. of London^ 1865, pp. 
94-95. 


Fifteen years later at the same 
Society : 

“Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of Europe (Corfu and Albania) th/> 
simultaneous flashing of Ludola italica, 
with intervals of complete darkness for 
some seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads wore to be seen. ... He did not 
concur in the hypothesis propounded by 
Mr. McLachlan . . . the flashes are cer¬ 
tainly intermittent . . . the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among vast 
swarm.s would seem to depend upon an 
instinctive impulse to omit their light at 
certain intervals as a protective influence, 
which intervals became assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation. But what¬ 
ever bo the cause.s . . . the fact itself w’aa 
incontestable.”— Jhid. for 1880, Faby. 24, 
p. ii. ; see also p. vii. 

1868.—“At Singapore . . . the little 
luminous beetle commonlv known as the 
firefly (Lampyri.s, sp. ign.) is common . . . 
clustered in the foliage of the trees, instead 
of keeping up an irregular twinkle, every 
individual shines simultaneously at regular 
intervals, as though by a common impulse ; 
so that their light pulsates, as it were, and 
the tree i.s for one moment illuminated by 
a hundred brilliant })oints, and the next is 
almost in total darkness. The intervals 
have about the duration of a second, and 
during the intcrinis.sion only one or two 
remain luminous.”— Collingwoody Rambles of 
a Naturalist^ p. 255. 

1880.— “Harbinoeks of the Monsoon. 
—One of the surest indications of the ap¬ 
proach of the monsoon is the spectacle “pre¬ 
sented nightly in the Mawul taluka, that 
is, at Khandalla and Lanoli, where the trees 
are filled with myriads of fireflies, which 
fla.sh their {)hosphoric light simultaneously. 
Each tree suddenly flashes from bottom to 
top. Thousands of trees presenting thia 
appearance .simultaneously, afford a spectacle 
beautiful, if not grand, beyond conception. 
This little insect, the female of its kind, 
only appears and displays its brilliant light 
immediately before the monsoon.” —Deccan 
Herald. (From Pioneer Mail^ June 17). 

FIEINGHEE, s. Pers. Farangl, 
Firingi; At. A l-Faranj^ Ifranji, Firanjt, 
i.e. a Frank. This term for a European 
is very old in Asia, but when now 
employed by natives in India is either 
applied (especially in the South) speci¬ 
fically to the Indian-born Portuguese, 
or, when used more generally, for 
‘European,* implies something of 
hostility or disparagement. (See 
Somurat and Elphinstone below.) In 
South India the Tamil Parangi., the 
Singhalese Parang% mean only ‘ Portu- 
miese,* [or natives converted by the 
Portuguese, or by Mahommedans, any 
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European {Madras Gloss, vs.v.). St. | 
Thomas’s Mount is called in Tam. i 
Parangi Malai^ from the original 
Portuguese settlement]. Piringi is in 
Tel. = ‘ cannon,’ ((\ B. P.), just as in. the 
medieval Maliommedan historians we 
hnd certain mang(mels for sieges called 
maghribl or ‘ Westerns.’ [And so 
Farhangi or PKirangl is used for t.he 
straight cut and thrust swords intro¬ 
duced by the Portuguese into India, or 
made there in imitation of the foreign 
wti^ipoii {Sir W. Elliot^ Ind. Antiq. xv. 
30 )J. And it may l)e added that 
Baber, in describing tlie liattle of 
Paiiipat (1526) calls his artillery 
E'arayigilia (see A utob. by Leyden and 
ErskiiK', j). 306, note. See also ]mper 
by Gen. B. Maelagan, K.E., on early 
Asiatic lire-weajxms, in J.A.S. Bcng. 
xlv. Pt, i. ])}). 66-67). 

e, 030.- '‘The Afranjah arc of all those 
nations the most warlike . . . the he.st 
organised, the most submissivo to the 
authority of their rulers.”—iii. 66. 

c. 1340.—“They call Franchi all the 
Christians of the.se parts from Romania 
westward.”— P<goU>tti^ in Cathay, &c., 292. 

c. 1350.-—“- Franks. For so they 

term us, not indeed from France, but fnan 
Frank'land (non a Francidsed. a Franquid).” 
— Marignolli, ibid. 336. 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
present from the Pope to the Great 
khan are called “horses of the kingdom 
erf Fulang,” i.e. of Farang or Europe. 

1384.—“E quello nominare Franchi pro¬ 
code da’ Frunce.^chi, che tutti ci appcllano 
Francc.schi ”— Fresciihaldi, Viaggio, p. 23. 

1436. ~ “ At whic h time, talking of (^ataio^ 
ho told me howo the chief of that Princes 
oortc knewe well enough what the Franchi 
were. . . . Tliou knowest, said he, how 
nee re wee bee unto (Japha, and that w© 
practi.se thither continually . . . adding this 
further, Wo Cataini have twoo eyo.s, and 
yo^ Franchi one, whereas yo’^ (torneng 
him towards the Tartare.s that wore hini) 
have neuer a one. . . ."--Barbaro^ Ilak. 
S(jc. 58. 

c. 1440. — “Hi nos Francos appellant, 
aiuntque cum ceteras gontes coecas vocent, 
so duobis oculis, nos unico e.ssc, superiores 
existimantes .so e.ssc prudentia.”—in 
PoggiiLS, de Var. Fortunae, iv. 

1498,—“And when he hoard this he said 
that such people could be none other than 
Francos, for so they Ciill u.s in those parts.” 
—Roteiro dn V. da Garria, 97. 

1560. — “ Habitao a<][ui (Tabriz) duas na95ei 
de Christao.s . . . e huiis delies a qui charaao 
Franques, estos tern o costume e f6, como 
Z 


nos . . . e ontros .sao Armenoa.”— A. Ten- 
reiro, Itimrai-io, ch. xv. 

1565.—“Suddenly news came from Thatta 
that the Firingis had pa.s.sed Ijahori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.”— Tdrxkh-i-Tdhir%, in 
FAliot, i. 276. 

c. 1610.—“La renomm^e dcs Francois a 
est^i telle jiar lenr oonquestes en Orient, 
qvie leur imm y est doineur€ pour memoir© 
^tornelle, en ce qu’oncore aujourd’huy par 
toute I’A.sie et Afri(]|ue on appelle du nom 
<le Franghi tous ceux (jui viennent d’Occi- 
dent. 24. 

[1614.—“. . . including u.s within the 
word Franqueis. ”— Foster, Letters, ii. 299.] 

1616. — . . alii CaJ'res et Cafaros eos 

dicunt, alii Francos, cpio nomine omnes 
})as.siTn (Christiani . . . dicuntur. ”— Jarri(\ 
Thesavrns, iii. 217. 

[1623.—“Franchi, or Christians.”— 
della Valle, Ilak. Soc. ii. 251.] 

1632. — . . he shew’d two Pas-ses from 

the Portiigals which they call by the name 
of Fringes.”— H . Bruton, in Hakluyt, v. 32. 

1648.- Mais en ce repas-lh, tout fut bien 
accommod^, et il y a ajiparonco (pi'un cui- 
.sinier Frangrii s’en estoit m^l<? ”— Tarermer, 
V. des hides, iii. ch. 22; [ed. Ball, ii. 335]. 

1653. — “ Frenk signifie on 3’ur(| vn 
Europpeen, on plustost vn Chrestien ayant 
de.s cheueux et vn cha})eaii cornine les 
Fran^oi.s, Anglois. . , .”—iJe la Boullaqt-h- 
Ooiiz, ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660.— “The .same Fathers say that this 
King (Jehan-Guire), k> begin in good earnest 
to countenance the Christian Religion, de¬ 
signed to put the whole Court into the habit 
of the Franqui, and that after ho had . , . 
even dressed himself in that fa.shion, he 
called to him one of the chief Omrahs . . . 
this Ornrah . . . having answered him very 
seriously, that it was a very dangerous thing, 
he thought himself obliged to change his 
mind, and turned all ki raillery ” Bernier^ 
E.T. 92 ; [ed. Constable, 287 ; also see p. 3j. 

1673. — “The Artillery in which theFringis 
are Listed ; formerly for good Pay, now very 
ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 Rupees 
a month.”— Frytr, 195. 

1682. — “ . . . whether I had been in 
Tiirky and Arabia (as he was informed) 
and could speak those languages . . . with 
which they were pleased, ami admired to 
hear from a Frenge (as they call us).” — 
Hedges, Diai-y, Oct. 29 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 44]. 

1712. — “ Johan Whelo, Serdaar Fren- 
giaan, or Captain of the Europeans in the 
Emperor's service. . . .”— Valentfjn, iv. 
(Suratte) 295. 

1755. — “By Feringy I mean all the black 
mustee (see MUSTEES) Portuguese Christians 
residing in the settlement as a people distinct 
from the natural and proper subjects of 
Portugal ; and as a }>eoplc who sprung 
originally from Hindoos or Mussulmen. ”— 
Holuell, in Long, 59. 

1774. — “He said it was true, but every¬ 
body was afraid of the FiringieB. ”— Bogle^ 
in Markham's Tibet, 176. 
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1782.—“Ainsi un Europ^en cat tout ce 
que les Indiens connoisaont dc plus m^pris- 
able ; ils le nomment ParangUl, nom qu’ils 
donn^rent aux Portugais, lorsque ceux-ci 
abordferent dans leur })uys, et c’est un terme 
qui rnanjjue le souverain m6pris (ju’ils out 
pt)ur toutea les nations de 1’Europe. ”— 
Sonneraty i. 102. 

1791, — . . il demandc k la passer (la 

nuit) dans un des logernena de la pagoda ; 
mais on lui refusa d’y coucher, k cause qu’il 
^toit frangui.” — B. de St. J*ierre, Ch(inmiere 

Indienney 21. 

1794. — “Feringee. The name given by 
the natives of the Docau to Europeans in 
general, but generally understood by the 
English to be confined to the Portuguese.” 
—Moors Narratirey 504. 

[1820. — “ In the southern quarter (of 
Backergunje) there still exist several original 
Portuguese colonies. . . . They are a meagre, 
})uny, imbecile race, blacker than the natives, 
who hold them in the utmost contempt, 
and designate them by the appellation of 
Caula Ferenghies, or blat^k Euro])cans.” - 
Hamiltony Jh’scr. of Hi.ndostauy i. 188 ; for 
an account of the Feringhis of Sibpiir, see 
Hei'eridge, Bdl'arganjy 110. | 

1824. — “‘Now Hajji,’ said the ainbas 
sador. . . . ‘The Franks are composed of 
many, many nations. As fast as 1 hear of 
one hog, aiujther begins to grunt, and then 
another and another, until I find that there 
is a whole herd of them.’ ”— Hajji Buhay ed. 
1835, p. 432. 

1825, —“Europeans, too, are very little 
known here, and 1 heard the children 
continually calling out to us, as we passed 
through the villages, ‘ Feiinghee, w Ferin- 
ghee !' ” —Ifebery ii. 43. 

1828.—“Mr. Elphinstone adds in a note 
that in India it is a po.sitive affront tt) call 
an Englishman a Feringhee.” —Life of K. 
ii. 207. 

c. 1861.— 

“ There goes my lord the Feringhee, who 
talks so civil and bland. 

But raves like a .soul in .Tehannum if I 
don’t quite under.sttind— 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 
by calling me f(X)l. ...” 

Sir A. O. Lyall, Tlte Old PiuLdarec. 

The Tibetans are said to have cor¬ 
rupted Firinghee into Pelong (or 
Philin). But Jaeschke di-sputes this 
origin of Pelong. 

FIRMAUN, s. Per.s. farmdn. ‘ an 
order, patent, or pa.ssport,’ der. from 
farmudatiy ‘to order.’ Sir T. Roe below 
calls it firmUy as if suggestive of the 
Italian for ‘ signature.’ 

[1661. —“, . . wrote him a letter called 
Firmao. . . .”—(Jastanheday Bk. viii. ch. 99. 

[1602.—“ Th^ said that he had a Firmao 
of the Grand Turk to go overland to the 


Kingdom of (Portugal). . . .”—CoutOy Dec. 
viii. ch. 15.] 

1606.—“We made our journey having a 
Firman {Fimidto) of safe conduct from the 
same Soltan of ^hirAZ.” —(Jouvea, f. 140&. 

[1614.—“But if pos.sible, bring their chaps, 
their Firms, for what they .say or promise.” 
— Foster y Letters y ii. 28.] 

1616. — “Then I moued him for his favour 
for an Knglisk Factory to be resident in the 
Towne, which hee willingly granted, and 
gave present order to the Buxy to draw a 
Firma . . . for their residence. Sir T. 
Bocy in PurchaSy i. 541 ; [Hak. Soc, i. 93; 
also see i. 47]. 

1648.—“The 21st April the Ba.ssa sent me 
a Firman or Letter of credentials to all his 
lords and Governors.”—7’. Van dm. Bro(>ckey 
82. 

1678.—“Our Usage by the Pharmaund 
(or charters) granted succo.ssively from their 
Emperors, is kind enough, but fhe better 
becaii.se our Naval Power curbs thorn.”— 
Fryer. 115 

1688. “1'hoy(the English) complain, and 
not without a Pause ; they having a Phir- 
maund, and Hodgee Sophee C’aun’s Fer- 
trannas thereon, in their hand.s, which cleared 
them thereof ; and to yiay Custome now they 
will not consent, but will rather withdraw 
their trading. Wherefore their desire is 
that for 8,000 ruy). Fiscash. (as they paid 
formerly at Hugly) and 2,000 r. more yearly 
on account of Jidgroy whi(;h they are willing 
to pay, they may on that condition have a 
grant to be Chi.stornc Free Akihob’s Letter 
to Vizier (MS.), in Hedges JJiaryy July 18; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 101]. 

1689. — “. . . by her came Bengal Peons 
who brought iu several letters and a fiimaun 
from the new Nabob of Bengal .”—Wheelevy 
\. 218. 

c. 1690.1-“ Now wo may see the Mogul’s 
Stile in his Phirmaund to be sent to Surat, 
as it stands translated by the Uonq>any’8 
Interpreter,”— A. Hamilioriy i. 227 ; [ed. 

1744, i. 280]. 

FISCAL) s. Dutch Fiscaal; used 
in Ceylon for ‘Sheriff’ ; a relic of the 
Dutch rule in the island, fit was also 
ii.-jed in the Dutch settlements in 
Bengal (see. quotation from Hedges^ 
below). “In Malabar the Fiscal was a 
Dutch Superintendent of Police, Justice 
of the Peace and Attorney General in 
criminal cases. The office and title 
of F'iscal was retained in British Cochin 
till I 860 , when the designation was 
changed into Tahsildar and Suh- 
Magistrate.”— (Logan, Malabar, iii. 
Gloas. S.V.)] 

[1684.—“ . . the late Dutch Fiscall’s 

Budgero. . —See quotation from ISforfow, 

under DEVIL’S BEACH.] 
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FLORIOAN, FLORIKIN, s. A 

name applied in India to two species 
of small bustard, the ‘Bengal Florican’ 
{Sypheotides bengaleyisisy Gineliri), and 
tlie Lesser Floricaii {S. anritusy Latham), 
the llkh of Hind., a word which is not 
in the dictionaries. [In the N.W.P. 
the common name for the Bengal Flori- 
can is charasy P. charz. The name Cur- 
'inoor in Bombay (see (jnotation from 
Forbes below) seems to be hhar-moTy the 
‘grass ])eaco(h.’ Another Main*, name, 
ianamoray has the same meaning.] The 
origin of the word Florican is exceed¬ 
ingly obscure ; see Jerdon below. It 
looks like Dutch. [The A^A./>. suggests 
a conneclaon witli Flanderkwy a native 
of Flanders.] Littre has: “Florican 
. . . Nom a Ceylon d’un grand echas- 
sier qne Ton jjresume etre nn grue.” 
This is ])roba])iy mere niis;ij)}>rehe!ision 
i n his authority. 

1780. “The floriken, a mo.st (telidous 
t»ird of the buzzard {,vc f) kind.”— 
uXairatlor, 199. 

1785.- 

“ A floriken at eve we .saw 
And kill’d in yonder pleri, 

When lo ’ it came to tai)le raw. 

And rouzed {sir) the rage of Ben.-” 

In SeUni • Karr, i. 98. 

1807.—“The floriken i.s a species of the 
Vmstard. . . . The cock is a notde bird, but 
its flight is very heavy and awkward . . . 
if only a wing be broken ... ho will run 
off at such a rate as will baffle most spaniels. 

. . . There are .several kinds of the floriken 
. . . the /xtstard Jiorlir/i i.s much smaller. . . . 
Both kinds . . . delight in gra.s.sy plains, 
keeping clear of heavy cover.”— ]yilli((mson, 
Oriental Field Sports, 104. 

1813.— “ The florican or curmoor {Otis 
houbara, Lin.) exceed.s all the Indian wild 
fowl in delicacy of flavour.”— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. ii. ‘275 ; [2nd ed. i. 501]. 

18*24. -“. . . bringing with him a brace 
of florikens, which he had shot the previous 
day. I had never .seen the bird Viefore ; it 
is .somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
brown and black plumage, and evidently of 
the bustard species.”— Heber, i. 258. 

1862.—“ 1 have not been able to trace the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word ‘Florikin,’ 
but was once informed that the Little Bustard 
in Europe was .sometimes called Flanderkin, 
Latham give.s the word ‘ Flercher ’ as an 
English name, and this, apparently, has the 
same origin as Florikin." — derdons Birds, 
2nd ed. ii. 625. (We doubt if Jerdon has 
here understood Latham correctly. What 
Latham writes is, in describing the Fassarage 
Bustard, which, he says, is the size of the 
Little Bustard: “Inhabits India. Called 
Passarage Plover. ... I find that it is 
known in India by the name of Oorail; by 
aome of the English called Flercher." {Suppt. 


to Gen. Synopsis of Birds, 1787, 2*29.) Here 
we understand “the English”, to be the 
English in India, and Flerrker to be a 
clerical error for some form of floriken." 
^Flercher is not in N.K.D?\ • 

1875;—“In the rains it is always matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, who shall shoot the 
first purple-crested florican.” — Wyllids 
Essays, 358. 

FLOWERED-SILVER. A term 

applied by Euro])earis in Burma to the 
sLindard cpiality of silver used in the 
ingot curreiR'Y of Independent Burma, 
called by the Ibirmese yowef-ni or 
‘ Red-leaf.’ Tlie Eiigli.sh term is 
taken from the apjaaranci' of stars and 
radiating line.s, wliic.li forms on the 
surface of tlii.s ])articiilar alloy, as it 
cools in the crucible. The Ava stand¬ 
ard is, or was, of al»out 15 per cent, 
alloy, the latter containing, besidejj 
co])p(*r, a small proportion of lead, 
wliicb is necessary, according to the 
Burmese, for the firoduetion of the 
flowers or stars (see Vide, Mission to 
Ava, 259 seq.). 

(1744.— “Their way to make flower’d 
Silver is, when the Silver and Copper are 
mix’d aud melted together, and while the 
Metal is liquid, they jmt it into a Shallow 
Mould, of what Figure and Magnitude they 
please, nnd before the Liquidity is gone, 
they blow on it through a small wooden 
Pi}»e, wliich makes the Face, or Part blown 
U}K>n, appear with the Figures of Flowers 
or SUirs, but 1 never saw any European or 
other Foreigner at Pegu, have the Art to 
make tho.se Figures appear, and if there is 
too great a Mixture of Alloy, no Figures will 
appear.”—J. JJamilton, ed. 1744, ii. 41.j 

FLY, s. The sloping, or roof pait 
of the canvas of a tent is so called in 
India; but we have not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it in any English dictionary. [The 
N.K.l). gives the primary idea as 
“ something attached by the edge,” as 
a strip on a garment to cover the 
button-holes.] A tent such as officers 
generally use has two flies^ for better 
protection from sun and rain. The 
vertical canvas walls are called Kandt 
(see CANAUT). [Another sense of the 
word is “a quick-travelling carriage” 
(see quotation in Forbes below).] 

[1784.—“We all followed in fly-palan- 
qums .”—Sir J. Day, in Forbes, Or. Msni. 
ii. 88.] 

1810.—“The main part of the operation 
of pitching the tent, consisting of raising the 
flies, may be performed, and shelter afforoed. 
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without the walls, &c., being present.”— 
WillxaTtison, V. M. \\. 452. 

1816.- 

“ The cavalcade drew uj) in line, 

Pitch’d the raar(|iiee, and went to dine. 

The bearers and the servants lie 

Under the shelter of the fly.” 

T/ie Grand Master^ or Adventures 
of I p. 152. 

1885.—“After J had changed rny riding- 
habit for niy one other gown, 1 came out to 
jf)in the general under the tent-fly. . . — 

Boots aiid ^Saddles, by Airs. Custer^ p. 42 
(American work). 

FLYING-FOX, s. Popular iianie 
of the great hat (Pternpus Kdwardsi^ 
Geofl). In tlie daytime tliese hats 
roost in large colonies, liundreds or 
thousands of them peiideni, from the 
branches of some great ficus. Jerdoii 
siiys of tliese hats: “If water is at 
hand, a tank, or rivei-, or the sea, the> 
Hy cautiously down and f.ouch the 
water, hut 1 coidd not ascertain if 
they took a sip, or merely dipped ]>art 
of their bodies in ” (APunmals of hiduty 
p. 18). The truth is, as Sir George 
Yule has told us from his own observa¬ 
tion, that the hat in its skimming 
flight dips its breast in the water, and 
then imbibes the moisture from its 
own wet fur. IVol)al)ly this is the 
first record of a curious fact in natural 
history. “ I have been ])Ositively as¬ 
sured by natives that on the Odeypore 
lake in Rajputana, the crocodiles ris(‘ 
to catch these bats, as the}' follow in 
line, touching tin* water. Fancy fly¬ 
fishing for crocodile with such a fly ! ” 
(Gommmncaiion from M.-Gen. R. H. 
Keatinejr.) [On the other hand Mr. 
Blanford says : “ I have often observed 
this liabit : the bead is lowered, the 
animal pauses in its flight, and the 
water is just touched, I believe, by the 
tongue or low'er jaw. I have no doubt 
that some water is drunk, and this is 
the opinion of both Tickell and 
M‘Ma.ster. The former .says that 
flying-foxes in confinement, drink at 
all hours, lapjiing wdth their tongues. 
The latter has noticed many other 
bats drink in the evening as w^ell as 
the flying-foxes.” {Mammalia of India. 
258).] 

1298.—“ ... all over India the bird.s and 
beasts arc entirely different from ours, all 
but . . . the Quail. . . . For example, they 
have bats—I mean those bird.s that fly by 
night and have no feathers of any kind ; 
well, their birds of thi.s kind are as big a.s a 
goshawk \ Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 17. 


c. 1328;—“There be also bats really and 
truly as big as kites. These bird.s Hy no- 
whither by day, but only when the sun sets. 
Wonderful! By day they hang theinselve.s 
up on trees by the feet, with their bodies 
downwards, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree .”—Friar 
Jordan us, p. 19. 

1555.—“ On the road we occasionally .Siiw 
trees whose top reached the skies, and on 
which t)ne saw marvellous bats, whoso wings 
.stretched some 14 palms. But these bats 
were not seen on every tree .”—di ’Alt, 91. 

fc. 1590.—Writing of the Sarkar of Kfibul, 
’Abul Fazl s.sys,; “There is an animal called 
a fl3rillg fox, which flics upward Jiboiit the 
space <if a yard.” This is copied from Baber, 
and the animal meant is perhaps the dying 
.squirrel.- Ain, ed. Jarrett, ii. 406. 

(1623.—“I saw Batts as big as Crows.”— 
P. della VaLh, Hak. Soc. i. 103.] 

1813.-- “The enormous bats which darken 
its branches fre(jnently exceed 6 feet in 
length from the tip of each wing, and from 
their resemblance to that animal Jire not 
improperly called flying-foxes ” — Forbe,^, 
Or. Mem. lii. 246 ; [2iul ed. ii. 269j. 

(1869. —“They (in Hatchian)are almost the 
only })eo]tle in the Arcinpelago who eat t,he 
great fruit-eating bats called by us ‘flying 
foxes’ . . . tiioy are generally cooked with 
abundama' of s]>iees and condiments, ami 
are really very good eating, something like 
hare.” WallJm; Malati Arthtp., od. 1890, 
p. 256. J 

1882.--“. . . it is a common lielief in 
8t)Tne places that emigrant coolies hang with 
heads downward, like fl 37 ing-foxes, or are 
ground in mills for oil. Ploneei' Alatl, 
i)ec. 13, p. 579. 

FOG ASS, s. A w'ord of Port, origin 
used ill !S. India ; foija^a, from fogo, 
‘lire,’ a cake baked in embers. It is 
couijiused of minced radish with cliib 
lies, Ac., u.sed as a sort of curry, and 
eafen witli rice. 

1,5,5 f.—. . focimus iter jier anajenas et 
non infrugiforas Bulgarorum corivalles : quo 
fere tempore {)ani usu .sumus subcincricio, 
fugacias —Bvsbequii Ejtist. i. }>. 42. 

FOLIUM INDICUM. (Si e MALA 

BATHRUM.) The ai’ficle ajt]»ears under 
this name in Millniru (1813, i. 283), as 
ail article of trade. 

FOOL’S RACK, s. (J^'or Rack see 
ARRACK.) Fool Rack is originally, as 
will be seen from Garcia and AcosUi, 
the name of the strongest distillation 
from toddy ov sura, iho ‘dower’ {pFul, 
in H. and Mabr.) of the spirit. But 
the ‘striving after meaning’ caused the 
Englisli corru])tiun of this name t-o be 
ap])iied to a jieculiarly abominable and 
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))eriiicious spirit, in which, according 
to the statement of various old writers, 
the stinging seix-blubber was mixed, or 
even a aistillation of the same, with a 
view of making it more ardent. 

1563. — “. . . this 9 iir,'i they distil like 
brandy (atpnt ardente ): and the result is a 
liquor like brandy ; and a rag steeped in 
this will burn as in the case of brandy ; and 
this fine spirit they call fula, which moans 
‘ flower ’ ; and the other tjuality that remains 
they call oiraca. mixing with it a small 
quantity of the first kind. . . — Garcia, 

f. 67. 

1578. — . . la (jual {mra) on vasos 

despuos distilan, para hazcr agua ardieute, 
do la qiial una, a <pie olios llaman Fula, 
((uetpiiero •de/Ar ‘ flor,’os mas fiua ... y la 
.segunda, (luc llarnan Orraca, no tiinU).”— 
/lco,s-^r, p. 101. 

1598. - “ This Sura being |booing} distilled, 
is called Fula or Nipe [see NIPA], and is 
as excellent aifua ritar us any is made in 
J)ort of their best renish [rcnnishj wine, but 
this is of the finest kindo of distillation.”-— 
Lnischotrn, 101 ; [Ilak. Soe. ii. 19J. 

1631. Duuaeur . . . Apparot to otian\ 
a vino adusto, noc Arac (!hinensi, abhorrcre''' 
JBoNTllKS. rsuui conunondo, abusuin 
abominor . . . at cane ]>eju.s et angvie 
vitanduiu (ist (juod ('hiuetisos avanssimi 
siinul et astutissinn bipedum, mixtis llolo- 
thuriis in man huctuantibus, parant . . . 
eaquo tain exurentis sunt c.iloris ut solo 
attactu vesicas in cute excitent. . . .’’—./nr 
liontii, IJist Nat. r( Alful. I/id., />iaf. iii. 

1673.- - “ Among the worst of these (causes 
of disease) Fool Rack (Brandy made of 
Jjhi-hhrr, or (kirril, by the PurttajaL'i, because; 
it swims always in a Blubber, as if nothing 
else w'ore in it; but touch it, and it stings 
like nettles ; the latter, because sailing on 
the Waves it bears uj) like a Portmjueae 
C<trril (see CARAVEL): It is, being taken, 
a, (ioll}'. and distilled causes tho.se that take 
it to be Fools. . . .”— Fnjrr, 68-69. 

[1753. — . . that fiery, single and 

simple distilled sj)irit, called Fool, with 
w'hich our .seamen were too frequently 
int-oxicated. ”—/iv>.<f, 457. 

[1868, -“The first spirit that pH.sses over 
is called ‘phlil."’— B. II. PourN, Handbook, 
Kam. Prtd. of Punjai>, 311.] 

FOOZILOW, TO, V. The impera¬ 
tive of Mie H. \\\vh fhusldnd., 

‘to natter or cajole,’ used, in a comnuni 
Anglo-Indian fashion (st^e BUNNOW, 
PUCKAROW, LUOOW), as a verbal in¬ 
finitive. 

FOBrAS LANDS, s. This is a term 
peculiar to the island of Bombay, and 
an inheritance from the Portugue.se. 
They are lands reclaimed from the sea, 
by the construction of the Vellaxd 


((pv.) at Breech-Candy, and other em¬ 
bankments, on which account they are 
also known as ‘ Salt Batty [see BATTA] 
(i.e. rice) -grounds,’ T^lie Court of 
Directors, to encourage reclamation, in 
1703 authorised these lands to be 
leased rent-free to tlie reclaimers for 
a number of years, after which a small 
(piit-rent was to be fixed. But as 
individuals would not undertake tlie 
maintenance of the embankments, tlie 
Government stepjied in and constructed 
the Vellard at considerable expense. 
The lands were then let on terms calcu¬ 
lated f,o com}>ensate the Government. 
The tenure of the lauds, under these 
circumsBince.s, for many years gave rise 
to dis]»ut-e.s and litigation as to tenant- 
right, the right of Government to re¬ 
sume, and other like subjects. The 
laiuls were known by the title Foras, 
from the })eculiar tenure, which should 
perliajjs be Foro.n, from foro, ‘a quit- 
rent.’ The Indian Act VI. of 1851 
arranged for the termination of theae 
di tie rentals, by extiiigui.sliing the dis- 
])uted rights of Government, except in 
regard tu lauds taken up for public 
]>urpo.ses, and by the constitution of a 
Foras Land (Commission to settle the 
wliole matler. This work was com¬ 
pleted )»y Odober 1853. The roads 
from the. Fort cr().s.sing the “Flats,” or 
Foras Lands, belAveeu Malabar Hill 
and Parell wtwe generally known as 
“the Foras Roads”; but this name 
.seems to have ])a.s.sed away, and the 
Municipal (Commi.ssioners have super- 
.seded tnat general title, by such names 
as (derk Road, Bellasis Road, Falkland 
Road. One name, ‘ Coiuattee-poora 
Forest Road,’ ])erhaps preserves the 
old generic title under a disguise. 

Forasdars are the holders of Foras 
Lands. See on the whole matter 
Bmnhay Selections, No. III., New 
Series, 1854. The following quaint 
(piotation is from a petition of Foras- 
dars of Mahim and other places re¬ 
garding .some points in the working of 
the Commission : 

1852 .—“. . . that the case with respect to 
the old and new salt batty grounds, may 
it please your Honble. Board to consider 
deeply, is totally different, because in their 
original state the grounds were not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out as foras, nor these grounds 
were of that state as one could saddle him¬ 
self at the first undertaking thereof with 
leases or grants even for that smaller rent 
as the foraa is under the denomination of 
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forafl is same other denomination to it, be¬ 
cause the depth of these grounds at the time 
when sea-water was running over them was 
so much that they were a perfect sea-bay, 
admitting fishing-boats to Hoat towards 
Parell.”—In Sdection.y, as aV)ove, j). 29. 

FOUJDAR, PHOUSDAR, &c., s. 

Properly a military {‘.ommaTider (P. 
fauj^ ‘a military force,’ fauj-ddr^ ‘one 
holding such a force at his disposal ’), 
or a military governor of a district. 
But in India, an officer of the Moghul 
Government who was invested witli 
the charge of the ])olice, and jurisditi- 
tion in criminal matters. Also used in 
Bengal, in the 18th century, for a 
criminal judge. In the Ain, a Faujddr 
is in charge of several pergiinnahs 
under the kifdh-sdlar, or Viceroy aTid 
C.-in-(diief of the Subah {GhuimVs 
Ayee'tf, i. 294 ; [Jdrrctt, ii. 40]). 

1683.—“The Fousdar received nnotlicr 
i'erwanna directed to him by the Niilxd) of 
Decca . . . forbidding any merchant what¬ 
soever trading with any Iiih-rLijfrts."— 
Jlfiilyf'H, Dinrti, Nov. 8 ; [liab. Soc. i. 135). 

[1687. --“Mullick hiircooniar Phousdar- 
dar of Tliighly.'’—/Ac/, ii. Ixv.j 

1690.— “. . . If any'J'hcfts or Robberies 
are committed in the (!ouutry, the Fousdar, 
another oftiocr, is oblig’d to answer for 
them. . . -OviiKjtoii, 232. 

1702.- “. . . Perwannas directed to all 

Foujdars.”-' Wheeirr, i. 105. 

[1727 - “Fouzdaar.” See under HOO¬ 
GLY.] 

1754. —“The Phousdar of Vellore . . . 
made overtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally.Ora/e, i. 872. 

1757.—“Phousdar. . . /’—lies, 157. 

1783. — “A complaint was made that Mr. 
Hastings had sold the oflicc of phousdar of 
Hoogly to a person called KhA,n dehAn 
KhA,n, on a corrui)t agreeinoiit,”—IPA lie- 
port on Affairs of Jndia, in Hurkr, vi. 545. 

1786.—“ ... the siiid phousdar (of 
Hoogly) had given a receijA of bribe to the 
patron of the city, meaning Warren Has¬ 
tings, to pay him annually 36,000 rupee.s a 
yeoir.” — Articlesagst. Hastings, in Ibid. vii. 76. 

1809, ' “ The Foojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent me an excellent dinner of 
fowls, and a pillau. ”--7yd. Valencia, i. 409. 

1810. — 

“ For ease the harass’d Foujdar prays 

When crowded Courts and sultry day.s 
Exhale the noxious fume, 

While poring o’er the cause he hears 

The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final dotnn.” 

Lines by Warren Hastings. 

1824.—“ A messenger came from ♦ho 
‘ Foujdah ’ (chatellain) of Suromunuggur, 
asking why we were not content with the 


quarters at first as.signed to \\s.”— Heher, i. 
232. The form is here plainly a misreading 
for the Bishop on nexc page gives Foujdar. 

FOUJDARRY, PHOUSDARRy> 

.s. V.faujddri, a district under afavj- 
ddr (see FOUJDAR) ; the office ami 
jurisdiction of a faujddr; in Bengal 
and PI])per India, ‘})olice jurisdiction,’ 
‘criminar as oppo.sed to ‘ civil ’ justice. 
Thusthe chief criminal Court at Madras 
and Bombay, u]) to 1863, was termed tlie 
Foujdary Adawlut, corresponding to 
the Nizamut Adawlut of Bengal. (See 
ADAWLUT.) 

[1802.— “ The Hovernor in Council of Fort 
St. Heorge has deemed it to be proper at 
thi.s time to cstabli.sh a Court of Fozdarry 
Adaulut.”— rrocl. in Logan, Malabar, ii, 
350 ; iii. 351.] 

FOWRA, s. In Ui)per India, a 
mattock or large lioe ; the tool geiiei’- 
ally employed in digging in most ])ar)s 
ofindia. I’ropeiiyspeakiiig(H.)p/wn;v7. 
(S(ie MAMOOTY.y 

[1679. (Speaking of diamond digging) 
“ Other.s with irem pawraes or spades heave 
it up to a hea}).”—A. Master, in Kislna Man. 

117. 

[1S48. --“On <;no side Bcdullah and one 
of the gra.sscMil tors wt'rc toiling away with 
fowrahs, a kind of s]>ade-})ickaxe. making 
water-coursoM.”—J/rA’. Mackenzie, Life ni the 
MlSSntU, 1. 373. j 

1880.- “It so fell out the other day in 
(Jawnporo, that, when a/xfOcfov’ondeavomaid 
to remonstrate with some cultivators for 
taking water for irrigation from a pond, 
they knocked bin) down with the handle 
of a phaora and cut off his head with the 
blade, which went an inch or more into 
the ground, whilst the head rolled away 
several feet.”— Pioneer Mad, March 4. 

FOX, FLYING. (See FLYING FOX.) 

FRAZALA, FARASOLA, FRA 
ZIL, FRAIL, s. At. far said, a weight 
formerly much used in trade in the 
Indian seas. As usual, it varied much 
locally, hut it seems to have run from 
20 to 30 lbs., and occunied a place 
intermediate between tlie (smaller) 
maund and the Bahax ; the fdrsala 
being generally equal to ten (small) 
maunds, the hahdr ecpial to 10, 15, or 
20 fdrsalas. See Barbosa (Hak. Soc.) 
224 ; Milhum, i. 83, 87, &c. ; Prinsep's 
Useful Tables, by Thomas, pp. 116, 119. 

1510.—“They deal by faiUBOla, which 
farasola weighs about twenty-five of our 
lire .”—Vartfiemaf p. 170. On this Dr. 
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Badger notes: Faranola is the plural of 
fdrmla . . . still in ordinary use among the 
Arabs of the Rod Sea and Persian Gulf ; but 

I am unable to verify (its) origin.” Is the 
word, which is sometimes called /ratV, the 
same as a frail, or basket, of figs? And 
again, is it possible that /drHAla is the "same 
word as '•parcel,' through IroXm. particetIn t 
We see that this is Sir R. Burton’s opinion 
i^mdens, iv. 390 ; [Arab. Nightu, vi. 312]). 
[The N.E.D. says : “O. V.frayd of unknown 
origin.”] 

[1516.—“ Faxazola.” See under EAGLE- 
WOOD] 

1564.—“The hoar (see BAHAR) of cloves 
in Ormuz contains 20 fara^ola, and besides 
these 20 ffara^olas it conbiins 8 maunds 
(wulo.f) more, which is called picottaa (see 
PICOTA) ~A. Nunez, p. 5. 

[1611.—“The weight of Mocha 25 lbs. 

II oz. every frasula, and 15 frasulas makes 
a V)ahar.”— Letters, i. 123.] 

1793. — “Coffee per Frail . . . Rs. 17.”— 
Bombay Courier, July 20. 

FBEGUEZIA, h. This I’ortAiguese 
word for ‘ a parish ’ appears to ha^'e 
been formerly familiar in the west, of 
India. 

c. 1760.—“ The island . . . still continues 
divided into three Roman Catholic parishes, 
or Freguezias, as they call them ; which i\rc 
Bojnbay, Mahiin, and iSalm^am ."— (Jrose, i. 

FULEETA, s. Pro})erly P. pallia 
or fatlla, ‘ a slow-match,’ as of a match¬ 
lock, but its usual colloquial Anglo- 
Indian application is to a cotton alow- 
matcli used to liglit cigars, and often 
furnished with a neat or decorated 
.silver tube. This kind of cigar-light 
is called at Madras Eamasaiumy (<i.v.). 

FULEETA PUP, s. This, in 
Bengal, is a well-known dish in the 
rej)eTtory of the ordinary native cook. 
It is a corruption of ^ fritter-puff ^! 

FURLOUGH, s. This word for a 
soldier’s leave has acquired a ])eculiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those employed in Indian .service. It 
appears to have been finst made the 
subject of systematic regulation in 
1796. The word .seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Verlof 
* leave of absence,’ in the early part of 
the 17th century, through tho.se of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
the wars of the Netherlands. It is 
used by Ben Jonson, who had himself 
served in those wars ; 


1625.— 

“ Pennyboy, Jun. Where is the deed ? hast 
thou it with thee ? 

Picklock. No. 

It is a thing of greater consequence 
Than bi be borne about in a black box 
Like a Low-Country vorloffe, or Welsh 

brief.” 

The Staple of News, Act v. sc. 1. 

FURNAVEESE, n.p. This once 
familiar title of a famous Mahratta 
Mini.ster (Nana Fumaveese) is really 
tile I'ersiaii fard-navls, ‘statement 
writer,’ or secretary. 

[1824.—“The head civil officer is the 
Fumavese (a term almo.st synonymous with 
that of minister of finance) who receives the 
accounts of the renters and collectors of 
revenue.”— Malcolm, Ceutral India, 2nd ed. 
i. 531.] 

FUSLY, adj. Ar.—P. fa4i, relat¬ 
ing to the fasl, season or crop. 
This name i.s apjdied to certain .solar 
eras e.stiil)lished for use in revenue and 
otlier civil tran.sactions, under the 
Maliommedan rule in India, to meet 
tlie inconvenience of the lunar calendar 
of the Hijra, in its want of correspond¬ 
ence with the natural seasons. Three 
at least of these eras were established 
by Akliar, apjdying to ditlerent parts 
i his domitiioiLs, intended to accommo¬ 
date tliem.se]ves a.s far as po.ssible to 
the local calendar.s, and commencing 
ill each case with the Hijra year of his 
acce.s.sion to the throne (a.h. 963 = a.d. 
1555-56), though the month of corn- 
mencement varies. [See Ain, ed. 
Jarretf, ii. 30.] The Fasll year of tlie 
Deccan again was introduced by Shfili 
Jelian wlien .settling the revenue system 
f the Maliratta country in 1636 ; and 
a.s it starts with the Hijra date of that 
year, it is, in numeration, two years in 
advance of the others. 

Two of the.se fasll years are still in 
u.se, as regard.s revenue matters, viz. 
the Fasll of U})j>er India, under which 
the Fasll year 1286 began 2rid April 
1878 ; and that of Madras, under which 
Faill year 1286 began 1st July 1877. 

FUTWA, s. Ar. fatwd. The de- 
ci.sion of a council of men learned in 
Mahommedan law, on any point of 
Mo.slein law or morals. But techni¬ 
cally and specifically, the deliverance 
of a Mahommedan law-officer on a 
case put before him. Such a deliver¬ 
ance was, as a rule, given officially and 
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in writing, by such an officer, who 
was attached to the Courts of British 
India up to a little later than the 
middle of last century, and it was 
more or less a basis of the judge’s de¬ 
cision. (See more particularly under 
ADAWLUT, CAZEE and LAW-OFFICER.) 

1796.— “In all in.stanoes wherein the 
Futwah of the Law-officers of the Nizam ut- 
Adaiilat shall declare the prisoners liable 
to more severe punishment than under the 
evidence, and all the circumstances of the 
case shall appear to the Court to V>e just 
and oquitiible. . . ."—lUgn. VL of 1796, ii. 

1836.—“And it is hereby enacted that 
no Court shall, on a Trial of any person 
accused of the offence made punishable by 
this Act require any Futwa from any l^iw- 
Officer. . . —Act XXX. <>/*1836, regarding 

"" gee, § iii. 


Q 


GALEE, s. H. gdli^ abuse ; bad 
langujige. 

[1813. — . . the grossest galee, or 

abuse, resounded throughout the camp.”- 
Broughton, Letters from a Mahr. Vamg., ed. 
1892, p. 205. 

[1877.—“ You prov<tkc me to give yon 
gsdi (abuse), and then you cry out like a 
neglected wife.”- Al/ardi/rc, The Vity of 
Aunshlne, ii. 2.] 

GAJLLEECE, s. Domestic Hiiidu- 
st.ani galls, ‘a pair of bra(,es,’ from the 
old-fashioned gallows, now obsolete, 
except in Scotland, [S. Ireland and 
U.S.,] where the form is gallowses. 

GALLE, POINT DE, n.p. A 

rocky ca])e, covering a small harbour 
and a town with old fortifications, in 
the S.W. of Ceylon, familiar to all 
Anglo-Indians for many years as a 
coaling-place of mail-.steamers. The 
Portuguese gave the town for crest a 
(;ock (Gallo), a legitimate pun. The 
serious derivations of the name are 
numerous. Pridham says that it is 
Galla, ‘a Rock,’ which is probable. 
But Chitty says it means ‘a Pound,’ 
and was so called according to the 
Malabars (i.e. Tamil people) from 
“. . . this part of the country having 
been anciently set aside by Havana 
for the breeding of his cattle ” (Ceylon 
Gazetteer, 1832, p. 92). Tennent again 
says it was called after a tribe, the 


Gallos, inhabiting the neighbouring 
district (see ii. 105, &c.). [Prof. Childers 
(5 ser. Notes (L Queries, iii. 155) writes : 
“ In Sinhalese it is Gdlla, the etymology 
of which is niiknown ; but in any case 
it can have nothing to do with ‘ rock,’ 
the Sinhalese for wliich is gala with a 
short a and a single l.’l Tennent has 
been entirely misled 1>y Reinaud in 
sup]»osing that dalle could be the 
Kala of the old Arab voyages to China, 
a j)ort which certainly lay in the Malay 
seas. (See CALAY.) 

1618.—“ Re tried to make the port of 
Columbo, before which he arrived in 3 days, 
but he could not make it because the wind 
was contrary, so he tacked about for 4 days 
till he made the }>(jrt of Galle, which is in 
the south part of the island, and entered it 
with his whole squadron ; and then our 
people w-ent ashore killing cows and jilnnder- 
ing whatever they could tind.”^— Correa, 
ii. 540. 

1.5.53.- “In which Island they (the 
C'hinesc), as the natives .sa), left a langu.'ige 
which they call (fhingdl/a. and the j^eople 
themselves Chinqdllas, jiarticnlarly those 
who dwell from Ponta de Galle onwards, 
facing the south and east. For adjoining 
that point they founded a City called 
Tanabar<^ (see DONDERA HEAD), of which 
a large pari still stands ; and from being 
hard by that Cape of Galle, the rest of the 
)copIe, who tlwell from the middle of the 
sland ujiwards, called the inhabiUiiits of 
this part Chingdt/a, and their langviage the 
same, jis if they would say language or 
pooj)le of the Chins of CdHe."—Burros, 111. 
ii. caj». 1. (This is, of eoiirse, all fanciful.) 

[1,5.54.—“ He went to the port of Gabali- 
quama, which our people now call Porto de 
Gale.” ('astanhcdii, ii. eh. 23.] 

c. 1.568. — “11 piotta s’ingatmb per cioehe 
il Capo di Galli dell’ isola di Seilan bnttu 
assai in mare. ” — Cesare de’ Federici, in 
Jiamusio, iii. 396'<;. 

1585. —“ Dopo haver nauigalo tre giomi 
senza vedcr terra, al primodi Maggio fummo 
in vista di Punta di Gallo, lacpiale h assai 
pericolo.sa da costeggiare. ”— C. Bolbi, f. 19. 

1661. — “Die Stfidt Pimto-Gale ist im 
.lahr 1640 vermittelst Gottes gnadigeni 
Seegen diirch die Taj)ferkcit des Oomman- 
danten Jacob Koster den Neiderliinden zu 
teil geworden.'’— W. Schulze, 190. 

1691.—“We passed by Gape Coinoryn, 
and came to Pimtogale.’'— Valentiju, ii. 540. 

GALLEGALLE, s. A mixture of 
lime and linseed oil, forming a kind of 
mortar impenetrable to water (Shake- 
spear), Hind, galgal. 

1621,—“Also the justis, Taccomon Done, 
sent ufl word to geve ouer making gallegalle 
in our howae we hired of China Capt., 
because the white lyme did trowble the 
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player or singing man, next neighbour. . . 

—Cocks s Diary, ii. 190. 

GALLEY AT, S. The name applied 
to a kind of galley, or war-boat with 
oars, of small draught of water, which 
continued to ))e employed on the west 
■coast of India down to the latter half 
of the 18th century. The work ([noted 
below under 1717 explains the galley- 
nxitta to be “large b(>ats like (Jraves- 
•end Tilt-boats; they carry about 6 
C^arvel-(jruns and 60 men at small arms, 
and Oars ; They s<ail wit h a P(‘alv Sail 
like tlie Mizeii of a Maii-of-War, and 
row with 30 or 40 Oars. . . . They 
are principally used for landing Troo})S 
for a Descent. . . .” (]>. 2‘2). The word 
is highly interesting from its genea¬ 
logical tree ; it is a descendant of the 
gi’eat historical and numerous family 
of the GalUy (galley, galiot, galleon, 
galeasa, galle.ida, galeoncino, &c.), and 
it is almost certainly the immediat(‘ 
jiarent of the hardly less historical 
Jolly-boat, which plays so iiujortant a 
]>art in British naval annals. [Prof. 
Hkeat takes to )»e an English 

adaptation of Danish jolh, ‘ a yawl ’ ; 
Mr. Foster remarks that joUyratt as 
an English word, is at, least as old 
.fis 1495-97 (Oppmhrim, Nai^d .Ir- 
coants and Inventories, Nary llec. i^oe. 
viii, 193) {Letters, iii. 296).] If this be 
trm*, which we can hardly doubt, we 
shall have three of tlie boats of the 
British man-of-war owing their names 
{yaod winimv reris !) to Indian originals, 
viz. the Cutter, the Dingy, and the 
Jolly-boat to catUT, din^ and galle- 
vat. This last dei-ivation we bake 
from Sir J. Cam])beirs Bombay Carjtfeer 
(xiii. 417), a work that one can hardly 
iiHUition without admiration. This 
writer, who states that a form of the 
same word, galhat, is now gentirally 
used by the nativ(\s in Boml>ay waters 
for large foreign vessels, such as English 
ships and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it Uyjalba, a word for a small boat used 
on the shores of the Red Bea (.see Dozy 
and Eng., p. 276), which ajijiears below 
in a (quotation from Tbn Batuta, and 
which ves.sela were called by the early 
Portuguese geluas. Whether this word 
is the parent of galley and its deriva¬ 
tives, as Sir J. Campbell thinks, must be 
very doubtful, for galley is much older 
in European use than he seems to think, 
as the quotation from Asser shows. 
The word also occurs in Byzantine 


writers of the 9th century, such as 
the (\mtinuator of Theophanes quoted 
helow, and the Emjieror Leo. We 
sliall find lielow the occurrence of 
galley as an Oriental word in the form 
jalia, which looks like an Arabized 
adoption from a Mediterranean tongue. 
The Turki.sh, too, still has kdlynn for a 
shij) of the line, which is certainly an 
adojition from galeone. The origin of 
galley is a veu'y obscure (picslion. 
Amongst oilier suggestions mentioned 
by Diez {Etym. Worfert)., 2nd ed. i. 198- 
199) is one from ya\f{ys, a shark, or 
from 7aXfan-7;s, asvord-tish — the latter 
\ery suggestive of a galh'y with its 
aggrc'ssive lu'ak ; another is from 
a word in He.syehius, which is the 
a])]>arent origin of gallery I It is 

]>o.ssibh‘ that galmta, galiote, may have 
Ixaui taken directly from the sliark or 
sword-fish, though in iiuitation of the 
galea already in use. Por we shall 
see below that galiot was used for a 
[>irate. [Tin* N.E.lK gives the Euro- 
])ean synonymous words, and ri'gards 
the ultimate etyUKtlogy of galley as 
unknown.] 

The word gallerat seems to come 
directly from iho galeota of tln^ Portii- 
{ guese and othei- S. Eiirojiean nations, 

! a kind of inferior galley witli only 
one bank of oars, wliich ap]>eai's under 
tin* form galion in .loinvilK*, infra (not 
to be c()nfound(‘d with the galleAms of a 
j lat(*r period, which wiue larger vt'ssids), 
andoiten in the 13th and 14th centuries 
:is gidenta, g<diotes, ikv. It is coiistantlv 
mentioned as forming ]*art, of the 
Portuguese fleets in India. Bluteau 
defines as “a, small galley with 

one mast, and with 15 or 20 benches a 
.>ide, and one oar to (‘ach bench.” 

a. Galley. 

e. 865. — “And then the incursion of the 
lia.s.sian.s {tC)v ’Pws) afflicted the Roman ter¬ 
ritory (these are a Bcythian nation of rude 
and savafj^e character), devastating Pontus 
. . . and investing the City itself when 
Michael Wits away engaged in war with the 
kshmaelites. ... So this incursion of these 
])eople afflicted the empire on the one hand, 
and on the other the advance of the fleet 
on Crete, which with some 20 cymVjaria, 
amP? galleys {yaXla^), and taking with it 
cargo-vessels also, went about, descending 
sometimes on the Cyclades Islands, .and 
sometimes on the whole coa.st (of the main) 
right up to Proconnesus.”— The.ophanis Cou- 
ilnuatio, Lib. iv. 33-34. 

A.D. 877. — “Crescebat in.supor diebus 
singulis pervorsorum numenis ; adeo qui- 
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deni, ut si triginta ex eis millia una die 
necarentiir, alii succedebant nuraero dupli¬ 
cate. Tunc rex Aelfredus jussit cymbaa et 
galeae, id est longas naves, fabneari per 
regniim, lit navali proelio hostibus adven- 
tantibuH obviaret.” — A.MCr, Annalex Iter. 
(Jest. Aelfredi Magni^ od. West^ 1722, p. 29. 

c. 1232. — “ En cele navie de Genevoia 
avoit suissante et dis galeie, mout bien 
amides ; cheuetaine en estoient dui grant 
home de Gene. . . — Guillaume de Tyi\ 
Texte Fran^ais, ed. Paulin Paris^ i. 393. 

1243.—Under this year Matthew Paris 
puts into the mouth of the Archbishop of 
York a punning couplet which shows the 
difference of accent with which galea in 
its two senses was pronounced : 

In terris galeas, in aquis formido galeiae ; 

Inter eas et eas consulo cautus ea«.” 

1249. —“ Lors s’esmiit notre galie, et 
alames bien une grant lieiio avant qiie li uns 
ne jiarlast k I’autre. . . . Lors vint messires 
Phelippes de Monfort en un gallon,* et 
escria au roy : ‘ Sires, sires, paries k vostre 
frere le conte de Poitiers, qui est en cel 
autre vessel.’ Ixms escria li roys : ‘ Alume, 
alume I ’ ’’— Joinmlle^ ed. de Wailly., p. 212. 

1517.—“At the Archinale thor (at Venice) 
we saw in makyng iiii^’^ {l.e. 80) new galyes 
and .mlye Bastards, and galye Sotyltes, 
besyd they that be in viage in the haven.”— 
Tvrkingtons PilgrinuLge^ p. 8. 

1542.—“ They said that the Turk had sent 
orders to certain lords at Alexandria to 
make him up galleys {gaUs) in wrought 
tiinber, to be sent on camels tii Suez ; and 
this they did with great diligence . . . in¬ 
somuch that every day a galley was put 
together at Suez . . . where they were 
making up 50 galleys, and 12 galeons, and 
also small rowing-vessels, such as caturs, 
much swifter than ours.”— Correa^ iv. 237. 

b. Jalia. 

1612.— “. . . and coming to Malaca and 
consulting with the General they made the 
best arrangements that they could for the 
enterprise, adding a flotilla . . . suflicient 
for any need, for it consisted of seven 
Galoots, a calaviute (?), a sanguicol, five 
hantms,\ and one jalia.” — Bocarro, 101. 

1615. — “You must know that in 160.5 
there had come from the Reino {i.e. Portugal) 
one Sebastian Gonsalves Tibau . . .of 
humble parentage, who betook him.self to 
Bengal and commenced life as a soldier ; 
and afterwards became a factor in cargoes 
of salt (which forms the chief traffic in 
those parts), and acquiiing some capital in 
this business, with that he bought a jalia, 
a kind of vessel that is there lused for 
fighting and trading at once.”—431. 


♦ (lalton is here the galliot of later days. See 
alx)ve. 

t “ A kind of boat,” is all that Crawfurd tellR. —• 
Malay Diet. s.v. a native sailing- 

vessel with two masts ”—Williamson, Malay Diet .. 
“ lianfieng, soort van boot met twee masttiu"— 
Van Eysinga, Malay-Dvidi Diet.] 


1634.—“ Many others (of the Firingis) 
who were on board the ghrdbs, set fire to 
their vessels, and turned their faces towards 
hell. Out of the 64 large dingas^ 57 ghrdhSf 
and 200 laliyas, one ghrdb and two jaliyaa 
o.scaped.”’ — Capture of Hoogly in 1634^ 
Badshah Ndma, in Elliot^ vii. 34. 

C. Jalba.^ Jeloa^ &c. 

c. 1330.—“We embarked at this town 
(Jedda) on a vessel called jalba which be¬ 
longed to Rashid-eddln al-alf! al-Yamani, a 
native of HaV)8h.”—f/nt Batuta^ ii. 158. The 
Translators comment: “A large boat or 
gondola made of planks stitched together 
with coco-nut fibre.” 

1518.—“And Merocem, Captain of the 
fleet of the Grand Sultan, who was in 
(’ambaya ... no sooner learned that Goa 
was taken . . . than he gave up all hopes of 
bringing his mission to a fortunate termina¬ 
tion, and obtained permission from the King 
of Cambaya to go to Jud/C . . . and from 
that jM)rt set out for Suez in a shallop ” 
(gelua). — Alhoquerque^ Hak. Soc. iii. 19. 

1538.—. . before we arrived at the 
Island of Rocks, we discerned three vessels 
on the other side, that seemed to us to be 
Geloas, or Terradas, which are the names of 
the vos.sels of that country.”— Pinto^ in 

(hgan^ p. 7. 

[1611.—“ Mo.ssengers will be .sent along 
the coast to give warning of any jelba or 
ship approaching.”— y>a7iV(?r», Letters, i. 94. ] 

1690.— “ In this is a Creek very convenient 
for building Grabbs or Geloas.” —(JiringtoHy 
467. 

d. Galliot. 

In the first quotation we have galiot in the 
sense of “ pirate.” 

c. 1232.—“L’en leur demanda de quel 
terre ; il respondirent de Flandres, de Hol- 
lando et de Krise ; (3t ee estoit voirs que il 
avoient este galiot et ulague de mer, bien 
bait nnz; or s’estoient reponti et pour 
j>eiiitence venoient en pelerinage on Je- 
ru.salem.”— Gtdll. de Tyr, a.s above, p. 117- 

1337.—-“. . . que elles doivent }»artir pour 
uenir au .seruico du roy le jer J. de may 
i’an 337 au plus tart e doiuent cousUt Ics 
d. 40 galyes pour (piatre inois 144000 florins 
d’or. })ayez en partio par la eomi)agiiie de.s 
Bardes . . . et 2000 autres florins pour 
viretons et 2 galiotes .”—Contract with 
Genoese for iSerriee of Philip of Valois^ 
([uoted by Jal, ii. 337. 

1518. — “ The Governor put on great pro.s- 
sure to embark the force, and started from 
Cochin the 20th September, 1518, with 17 
sail, be.sidos the Goa foists, taking 3 galleys 
(gales) and one galeota. two brigantines^ 
{hargantifs), four caravels, and the rest 
njund .ships of small size.”— Correa, ii. 539. 

1548.—“ . . . nera a gualveta em quo ha 
d'andar o alcaide do maar.”— E. Botellcoy 
Tontbo, 239. 
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1552.— “As soon os this news reached the 
Sublime Porte the Sandjak'of Katif was 
ordered to send Murad-Beg to take com¬ 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the jK)rt of Bassc)ra one or two shi{)a, five 
galleys, and a galiot.” — Sid I ’J/<, p. 48. 

,, “They (the Portuguese) had 4 
ships as big as car racks, 8 ghurdlm or great 
(rowing) vessels, 6 Portuguese caravels and 
12 smaller ghurabs, i.(‘. galiotfl with oars.” 
— Ibid. 67-68. Unfortunately the translator 
does not give the original Turkish word for 
gahot. 

c. 1610.— “Es grandos Galeres il y pent 
deux et trois cens hornmes de guerre, et 
en d’autres grand es Qaliotes, iju’ils nom- 
mont Fregate.s, il y en pent cent. . . 
Pyrard dr Lava!^ ii. 72 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 118]. 

[1665.—“ He gave a sufliciout number of 
galiotes to escort them to sea.”— Tartniirr, 
ed. Ba//, i. 198.] 

1689.— “Ho embarked a))out the middle 
of October in the year 1542, in a galiot, 
which carried the new (Captain of Comorin.” 

— Th'^fdeti^ Life of Xamer. (In l)'or/-.v, ed. 
1821,* xvi. 87.) 

e. Gallevat. 

1613.— “Assoone as I anchored J .sent 
Ma.ster MoUneiix in his Pinnasse, and 
Master and SaviueH Sguirr in my 

Gellsrwatte to sound the depths within the 
.sands.”— Ca/>/. A\ Doivuton, in PurcbiiSy i. 
501. This illustrates the origin of Jol/y- 
lufdt. 

■ [1679.-—“ I know not how many Galwets.” 

— \ii Hedges, hiary, Hak. 8oc. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1717.— “Be.sides the Salamander Fire¬ 
ship, Terrible Bomb, six Galleywatts of 
8 giin.s, and 60 men each, and 4 of 6 guns 
and 50 men each.” - A and Faith/nl 

Uhtory of that Arch~Pyrate Tnlajec Aiigna 
(1756),' p. 47. 

c. 1760.—“Of the.so armed boats called 
Gallevats, the Com])any maintains also a 
competent number, for the service of their 
marine.”— (/rose, ii. 62. 

1763.-—“ The Gallevats are large row¬ 
boats, built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 
tons ; they have two masts . . . they have 
40 or 50 stout oars, and may be rowed four 
miles an hour.”— i>rme, i. 409. 

[1813.— “ . . . here they build vessels 

of all sizes, from a ship of the lino to the 
smallest grabs and gallivats, em])loyod in 
the Company’s services.”— Forbes. Or A/m. 
2nd od. i. 94-5. ] 

GAMBIEB, 8. The extract of a 
climbing shrill) {Uncaria Gainhier, 
Roxl). ? Na uclea Gdmhicr, Hunter; 
N.O, Rnhiaceae) which is a native of 
the regions about the Straits of Mal¬ 
acca, and is much grown in plantations 
in Singapore and the neighbouring 
islands. The substance in chemical 


composition and qualities strongly re¬ 
sembles cutch (ipv.), and the names 
Catechu and I'erra Ja'ponica are applied 
to both. The plant is mentioned in 
Dehry, 1601 (iii. 99), and by Kumphius, 
c. 1690 (v. 63), who descrihes its use in 
mastication with hetel-niit ; hut there 
is no account of the catechu made 
from it, know^n to the authors of the 
Pharmacographin, before 1780. Craw- 
fiird gives the name as Javanese, but 
Hanlmry and Fluckiger point out the 
re.semblance to the Tamil name for 
catechu, Katta Kdinhu (Pharmaco- 
graphia, 298 seqq.). [Mr. Skeat points 
out'that the staTidarfl Malay name is 
yambir, of wliich the origin is un¬ 
certain, hut that the English word is 
clearly derived from it.] 

GANDA, H. This is the PI. name 
for a rhinocero.s, gainda, ge.nda from 
8kt. gaijda (giving also gavdaka, gayd- 
dnga, gajendra). The note on the 
passage in Barbos^i by his Hak. Soc. 
editor is a marvel in the way of error. 
The following is from a story of Correa 
alioiit a l)attle between “ Bol)er Mirza” 
{i.e. Sultan Baber) and a certain King 
“Caccindar” (Sikandar?), in which I 
have been uiial»le to trace even what 
events it misrepresents. But it keeps 
Fernan Mendez Pinto in countenance, 
as regards the latter s statement about 
the advance of the King of tlie Tartars 
apiinst Peking with four score thousand 
rhiiiocero.seH ! 

“Tho King C^acandar divided hia army 
into five battles well arrayed, consisting of 
140,000 horse and 280,000 foot, and in 
front of them a battle of 800 elephants, 
which fought with swords ufKui their tusks, 
and on their backs castles with archers and 
musketeers. And m front of the elephants 
80 rhinocero.scs (gandas), like that which 
went to Portugal, and which they call 
bichti (?); these on the horn which they 
have over the snout carried three-pronged 
iron w'cnpons with which they fought very 
stoutly . . . and the Mogors with their 
arrows made a great tlischargo, wounding 
many of tho elephants and the gandas, 
which as they felt the arrows, turned and 
fled, breaking up the battles, . . .”— (Joriea, 
iii. 573-574. ' 

1516. —“The King (of Guzerat) sent a 
Ganda to the King of Portugal,, because 
they told him that he would be pleased to 
see her.”— Barbosa, 58. 

1553. —“And in return for many rich 
present-s which this Diogo Fernandez car¬ 
ried to the King, and besides others which 
the King .sent to Affonso Alboquenpie, 
there was an animal, the biggest which 
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Nature has croated after the elephant, and 
the great enemy of the latter . . . which 
the natives of the land of ('arnhaya, whence 
this one came, call Ganda, and the Greeks 
iind Tjatins Rhinoceros. And Alfonso d’Alho- 
• luerqiie sent this to the King Jhm Manuel, 
and it came to this Kingdom, and it was 
afterwards lost on its w'ay to Koine, when 
the King sent it as a jiresent to the I'ope.”— 
Barros^ Dec, 11. liv. x. cap. 1. (Also see 
<rAllHKiKrrifKc^ Jlak. Soc. iv. 101 scy.J. 

GANTON, s. Til is is iiiciil ioiicd 
by soim* old voyagers as a weight or 
measure hy wliieli |>e])])er was sold iii 
the Malay Are.hi]>elago. Tl. is jiresiim- 
alily Malay [fantang, di*liiied )»y ('rawf 11 rd 
as “a dry measure, etjual t.o about a 
gtillou.’' [Kbukerl has : a 

measui-e of eajiaeity 5 hath among the 
Malays ; also a gold weight, bninerly 
6 stt/i'a, but later 1 hoiKjkdl, or 8 sa/ja.’’ 
Gant(nig-gant(W(j is ‘ eai'tridge-casia’J 

ir»r>4. — “Also a candy of (toa, answerh to 
140 gamtas, ecpiivalenf to If) j)<inut.\ .‘10 
iat^dul(u\ at 42 niedirlas to the paraa.” -d. 
AO/ie.s, lit). 

[1015. — “. . . 1000 gantans of j»eppor.’' 
— Foster, Letters, iii. lOS.J 

,, “1 sent U) horow 4 or tivt' gantas 

of oyle of Vasernon Dono. . . . Rut he 
returned juiswer he had non, wlion I know, 
to the contrary, he hought a parccll out of 
my handes the other ih\y."—(\uk.ss 

i. 6. 

GANZA, s. The name giteii by old 
tiavellers to the metal which in foinuu- 
days constituted the inferior currency 
of P('gu. Acecu’ding to .some it was 
h'ad ; others call Jtami.\t metal. Le.id 
in rude lum])S is .st ill msed in the liazais 
of Burma foi‘ small jun-cha.ses. (Ta/c, 
Misdoii to A nf, 2.09.) The word is 
evidently Skt. huym, ‘bell-metal,’ 
whence Malay pu?i</,su, which la.st is 
ju’obably the word which travellers 
]>icked u]). 

1554.—“In thi.s Kingdom of Regu there 
is no coined money, and what they u.se 
commonly consists of dishe.s, p.ans, and 
other utensils of service, made of n mehil 
like frosi/legra (h, broken in pieces ; and 
this is called gainca. . . — A. Niines^ 88. 

,, “. . . vn altra statua cosi fatta 

di Ganza ; chc e vn mehillo di ehe fanno le 
lor monete, fatto di rame e di }>iomho raes- 
colati insieme .”—Cesare Federici, in Banutsio, 
iii. 394r, 

c. 1567." “The current money that is in 
this Citio, and throughout all this kingdom, 
is called Gansa or Ganza, w^hich is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stampe it 
that will. . . —(Aicxur Frederick, E.T., in 

Purcha.s, iii. 1717-18. 


1726. —“Rough Reguan Gans (a bra.ss 

mixt with lead), . . — Valentijn, (Vmr, 34. 

1727. — “ Rlonty of Ganse or Lead, which 
pa.'^seth all over the J'egu Dominions, for 
Money.”--.}, JlavtUtou, li. 41 ; [ed. 1744, 
ii. 40J. 

GARCE, s. A cubic measure for 
l ice, A<-., ill u.sc oil the Mcidra.s coast, 
as usual xaryiiig much in value. 
Ihichaiian {infra) treats it as .i weight. 
Th(‘ A\ord is Tel. gdrisa, (jdrLse, (^iii. 
garosiy 4\‘im. hirisai. [In (diiiigh'juil 
.salt is weiglied by the Garre of J24 
mauiid.s, or nearly 5'1.52 tons {Crolr, 
Ma7i. 5)8) ; in Salem, 400 Alarkah (sec 
MERCALL) are 18r)-2 cubic feci, or 18 
<|uartcr.s Eiigli.sli {Le Fanu., Man. ii. 
820); ill JMalabai', 120 l\irns of 2.5 
I^lacleod .seers, or 10,800 11)S. {Jjogit/i, 
Man. ii. c]x\i:<.). As a su])erlicial 
mea.sure in tlie N. Chrears, it is the 
ai<‘a winch will ju'oduce oiu' Garre of 
grain ) 

[ IGSl-h. “A (lenerall to Coiiiinecr of this 
day d.ilc enordnng them to prc'Vidi* 200 
gars ot ‘-.lit. . . Fri/tf/L', J)o/ru Ft, Ft. 
(ieo 1-1 .ser. i\. 40, who rioO"^ that a still 
earlier use of the word will be found in 

Fobs a/(it F.rts. i. 97.] 

1752. — “ G r.airi M eusiin.'s. 

1 Measure weighs ahoiit 2t) Ih. 1 o/„ avd. 

8 Do. is 1 JJ/rcat 21 

8200 Do. i.s 400 do., or 

1 Garse 8100 j, ” 

liro(d.<, 11 cKiht.'i and AIfasrre.-i, L.i\, p. 6. 

17.59.— “. . . :i. garce of nee. ...” - In 
hatrijmpli, Or. Jiep. i. 120. 

1781. — “4'he d.iy that, advice was re¬ 
ceived . . . (of ]>ea(‘e with 'J’ippoo) at 

Madras, the price of nee fell there from 
115 to 80 ]>agoda.s the garce.” In Seton- 
Karr, i. 18. 

1807.- “d'he ]>roper iiativii weights u.sed 
ill the ('om}>anv’.s Jaghire arc as to]low's: 
10 Wna hnn (Ragodas) 1 Fo/aai, 40 Fofati/s 

1 8 15.soy (Vees) - 1 Alanungu, 

20 A/anangu.s (Maunds)- 1 Baruaj/s, 20 
/>orco//.v ((.landies) - 1 (wursag, called hy the 
English Garse. The I \ira han or Star PagiKla 
weighs 52( grains, therefore the Visat/ i.s 
nearl}' three pounds avoirdupois (see VI^S) ; 
and tlie Garse is nearly 1265 Ihs.”— F. 
/iarfauMH, AJjisore, &e., i. 6. 

By this calculation, the Garse should he 
9600 lbs. instead of 1265 a.s printed. 

GARDEE, s. A name, sometime.s 
given, in 18tb century, to native soldiers 
disciplined in Euro]>ean fasliion, i.e. 
sepoys ((RV.). The Indian Vocabu¬ 
lary (1788) gives: “Gardee — a tribe 
inhabiting the provinces of Bijapore, 
&c., esteemed good foot soldiers.” The 
word may be only a corruption of 
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‘guard/ but probal)!)’ the origin 
assigned in tlie second (pu»tation may 
he well founded; ‘Guaid’ may have 
sha])ed the corru})tion of Ghurhi. 'I'he 
old Bengal sepoys were commonly 
known in the N.W. as Purbias or 
Easterns (see POORUB). [Women in 
the Ama/on corps at- Hydt*rahad 
(Deccan), known as the Zajar 
or 'Vi(‘torious Battalion/ were (■alle<l 
gardunee {iUlrdaiil\ tlie feminine 
form of Garad or Giund.^ 

176‘J. A cofTrc who commaiided tho 
'I'din^as and Gardees . . . askod the horse- 
nuiii wliom the liorse hclonj^ed to ;"’—Xutice 
Lr.ttd', in Van ^iitfart, i. ML 

1786.- . orijj;inally they (Sipahi-^) 

uere commanded by Aral dans, t)r iliosc of 
th<;ir desectidaids born in the Canaia and 
('oncan or Western parts of India, where 
those f<jrei{j;ners style 1 Iieniselvijs (//larhn;, 
or Western. Moreover these corps were 
eonijiosed mostly of Arab>, N'ej::roC'', and 
Hnbissiuians, all of \shieh bi'ar nj)on that 
coast the same name of (iJnu-l>i. ... In time 
tiu* Word ifh(irb) was corrupted by both iluJ 
Krenc-h and Indians into that ol Gardi, 
which is now 1 lu' fjrmieral naiim of Sipahies 
all over India save Lentra! . , . where they 
are stiled Taft/if/ns.”— Note by 'I'ransl. of 
Sfii Mitfa'/li‘ n It, ii. Do. 

[] 8ir>.“'Tiu; \soni('n eom}»o''in{jr ihmn are 
called Gardunees, a corruption of our won! 
(fiiaid. - Mini. i>J dh Ojn i at nnl.'^ in 

hulm in lhl7 L<^ p. ‘Jld note.) 

GARDENS, GARDEN-HOUSE, s. 

In the IStli century siilmrhan villas at- 
Madras and (-alcutt.a vvere so ealhal. 
M Jardeii Bi'acli ’ below h'orl, William 
took its name from t-liese, 

1682. — ‘‘Rarlv in the morninp'- I was met 
by Mr. Littleton .ind most of the L.ictory, 
near lluydy, and about 9 o? 10 o’clock by 
Mr. \'incent near the Lutch Garden, who 
came attended by stoa'rail Hoads and Hiidire- 
rows jj;uarded by 2,5 Fireloi'ks, and about. 50 
Bash])oots and I’eons well armed,” /AyA/c.s, 
Jham. duly 21 ; [IJak. Soc. i, 32J. 

1685. “Tho whole ('ouneil . , . c;i,mc 
to attend the I’resident at the garden- 
house. . . - dnnifln, Fart St. (in). 

1st .ser. iv. 115; in lI'Arc/cr, i. 139. 

1747. - “In cas(; of an Attack at the 
Garden House, if by a siij>erior Force they 
should he oblig’d to r(d,ir<!, ai'conling to the 
orders and stnid a Horseman befoia.* them to 
advise of the A])])roacli. . . - Ur port of 

Vannvil af War at Fart St. David^ in India 
Officr MS. UfCards. 

175>8.—“The guard of the redoubt re¬ 
treated before them t<j the garden-house. ' 
— (h'lnc, ii. 303, 

,, ‘‘Mahomed Jsoof . . . rode with a 

party of horse as far as Maskelyne’s 
garden.” — Ibid. iii. 425. 


1772. “I'ho ])laee of my residence at 
}»reHent is a garden-hOUSO of tho Nahol*, 
about 1 miles distant from Moorshedalmd.” 
— 7'riijIt mouth, Mem. i. 34. 

1782. — “A bodv of Hyrler’s horse were at 
St. Thomas’s Mount on the 29th ult. and 
(Jen. Muiiro and Mr. Brodie with great 
ditheulty eseajted from the (Jeneral's Gar¬ 
dens. They wert; pursued by llsder’s horse 
wuthin a nnle of the Black Town.//a/nr 
(•’azrtte, May 11, 

1809. --“''rhe gentlemen of the setthunent 
live entirely m tlieir garden houses, as tliey 
very pn)j)er]y call them.”- /a/. Valentia, 
i. 389. 

1810. —. . Ivural ndreat.scalled Garden- 
houses.” Winlamsaii, V. M. i; 137. 

1873.—‘‘To let, or for sale, Seri e’s Gardens 
at .Adv'ar. For p.'irlimdars apply,” &c.~ 
Mad)a.s \fail. dui) 3. 

GARRY, GHARRY, s. fl. f/u/T, cl 

Ol carriage. Tin* word is used by 
Angl(‘-liidiaii.s, at least- on the Bengal 
snl(‘, in Loth senst's. Eierjinmlly tlie 
sjuMues is discriminaterl ])y a distinc¬ 
tive pretax, as jHilkec-ijarrn (jialankin 
carriage), Hi’j-c/arry (chaise), rcl-tjarrij 
(r.iilway carnage), Ac. [The modern 
ditirk-titirry w.is in its oi-iginal form 
caller! tin* “ Eipiiiotal ('arnage,” from 
tile tour wlna'ls ))t*ing of erpial dimen¬ 
sions. ddie design is said to liave been 
suggested by Lord Elleii))o]*ougb. (See 
till* account and diawing in Gnant, 
Uurtd Life 'in, lienijttl, 3 s'rv/.).] 

1810. “ d'h<‘ common g’horry ... is 
r.indv, if ever, kept by any Kunrpean, but 
may be seen p!\mg foi- birr* ii\ various part^ 
of <'.ileutta.” B illiainison, F. M. i. 329, 

1811. -'Fhe Gary is rej/resented in Sol- 
vvn'-'’s engmvmgs as a two-wheeled rath 

RUTlb.f. the pnimtivL* native carriage, 
hiult like a light haekery) witli two pomes. 

LS66. “My husband was to have met us 
with a two-horse gharee.'’ —7’/r/r/ya/r, JJavk 
Huiiijalair, 384. 

[1892.- “d'he brnm g^ri, brougham; tho 
fittan gari. )>ha(*tonor barouche , the voi/n'it, 
waggonette, Jire now built in most large 
towns. , . . 'J'ho iihiiilt setmis likely to ho 
the carnage of the future, because of its 
(‘ajtaeity.”--Vi*. Kiphnf/, Beast and Man m 
India, 193.J 

GAUM, GONG, s. A village, H. 

//uo//, from Skt. ijratn.a. 

1519. — “ In every one of the said villages, 
which tlu*y call guaoos.”— (Axi Froclam. in 
Arch. Fort. Orinit., fa.se. 5, 38. 

Odantrdr occurs in the same vol. (p. 75), 
under tho forms i/ancxire and gvaneare, fr/r 
the village heads in Port. India", 
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GAUBIAN, adj. This is a con¬ 
venient name which has been adopted 
of late years as a generic name for the 
existing Aryan languages of India, 
i.e, those wbich are raaically sprung 
from,' or cognate to, the Sanskrit. The 
name (according to Mr. E. L. Bran- 
dreth) was given by Prof. Hoernle; 
but it is in fact an ado])tion and adap¬ 
tation of a term used by the Pundits 
of Northern India. They divide the 
colloquial languages of (civilised) India 
into the b Gauras and 5 iJrdviras [.see 
DRAVIDIAN]. ’ The Gauras of the 
Pundits appear to be (1) Bengalee 
{Bangdli) which is the prcmer language 
of Gauda, or Northern Bengal, from 
which the name is taken (see 
GOUR C.), (2) Oriya, the language of 
Orissa, (3) Hindi, (4) Panjribi, (5) 
Sind hi ; their Drdvird languages are 
(1) Telinga, (2) Karnataka (Oanarese), 
(3) Marathi, (4) Gurjara (Gujarati), 
(5) Drfivira (Tamil). But of these 
last (3) and (4) are really to be classed 
witli the Gaurian group, so that, the 
latter is to be consiaered as embracing 
7 ]»rincipal languages. Kashmiri, 
Siiighalese, and tlie languages or dia¬ 
lects of Assam, of Nej)aul, and some 
t)thers, have also been added to the list 
of this class. 

The extraordinary analogies between 
the changes in grammar and phonology 
from Sanskrit in ])assing into those 
Gaurian languages, and the changes of 
Latin in })assing into the Romance 
langiiage.s, analogies extending into 
minute details, have been treated by 
several scholars ; and a very interest¬ 
ing view of the subject is given by 
Mr. Brandreth in vols. xi. and xii. of 
the JM.A.S., N.S. 

GAUTAMA, n.p. The surname, 
according to Buddhist legend, of the 
Sakya tribe from which the Buddha 
Sakya Muni S 2 >rang. It is a derivative 
from Gotama^ a name of “one of the 
ancient Vedic bard-families (Oldefi- 
berg). It is one of the most common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The Sormnona-codom 
■of many old narratives represents the 
Pali form of S'rainav/i Gautarna^ “The 
Ascetic Gautama.” 

1545. — “I will pass by them of the sect 
of Godomem, who 8i>ena their whole life in 
crying day and night on those mountains, 
Godomem, Godomem, and desist not from 


it until they fall down stark dead to the 
ground.”— F. M, in Cogan, p. 222. 

c. 1590.—See under Godavery passage 
from where Gotam occurs. 

1686.—“J’ai cru devoir expliqiior toutes 
ces cho.ses avant quo do parlor do Sommono- 
khodom (c’est ainsi que les Siainois appel- 
lent Ic Dieu qu’ils adorent it })rosent).”— 
Voy. de Siam,, Des Feres Jesiutes, Paris, 
1686, p. 397. 

1687-88.—“ Now tho’ they say that several 
have attained to this Felicity [Nireitpan, i.e. 
Nirvana) . . . yet they honour only one 
alone, whom they esteem to have surj)tisscd 
all the rest in V^ertue. They call him 
*S(>mwo/<c-Codom ; and they say that Codom 
was his Name, and that Sommona signifies 
in the Halie Tongue a Talafmiii of the 
Woods.”—/7/.S'/'. ReL of Siam, by De La 
Loabere, E.T. i. 130. 

[1727.—. . inferior CJods, such as 
Somtita Cuddom. . . ."--A. Hamilton, ed. 
1744, ii. 51.J 

1782.—Pogonins et les Bahman.s. . . . 
Quant it lours Diciix, ils en comptent sept 
princi|)anx. . . . (’cpendantils n’en adorent 
«jii’un .seul, qu’ils ap]>ellent Godeman. . . 

— Sifunerat, ii. 299. 

1800.— “ Gotma, or Goutum, according to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
tho inhabitjirits of the more eastern parts, is 
said to have been a p}ulosc)pher ... he 
tiiught in the Indian schools, the heterodox 
religion and philosophy of Boodh. The 
image that represents Boodh is called Gau¬ 
tama, or Goutum. . . — Sgmes, Fmhassi/, 

299. 

1828. — “ The ti ties or .synonym es of Buddha, 
as they were given to mo, are as fMIow ; 

{GaiUauui) . . . vSW/irm kotamo, 
agreeably to the interpretation given me, 
means in the I’ali language, the prio.st 
Gautama.”— (Jrawfurd, Emh, to Siam, p. 
367. 

GAVEE, s. Topsail. Nautical 
jargon from Port, gavea, the top. 
{Roebuck). 

GAVIAL, s. This is a name 
adopt-ed by zoologists for one of the 
alligators of the Ganges and other 
Indian rivers, Gavudia gangeticus, &c. 
It is the less dangerous of the Gangetic 
sauriams, with long, slender, suh- 
cylindrical jaws expanding into a 
protuberance at the muzzle. The 
iiame must have originated in some 
error, probably a clerical one, for the 
true word is Hind, ghariydl, and gavial 
is nothing. The term {gariydli) is used 
l*y Baber (p. 410), where the trans- 
lator\s note says: “ The geriali is 
the round-mouthed crocodile,” words 
which seem to indicate the magar 
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(see MUGGTJB) (Grocodilus hiporcatua) i 
not the ghariydl. 

c. 1809.—“ Tn the Brohmoputro as well 
aw in the Ganges there are two kinds of 
crocodile, which at Goyalpara are both called 
Kumir ; but each has a specific name. The 
Grocodilus Oaiigeticus is called Ghoiiyal, and 
the other is called liouqclva." - lUivhanan’s 
Hungpoor, in Eastern Judin, iii., 581-2. 

GAZAT, 8. This is domestic Hind, 
for ‘dessert.’ (Panjah N. A Q. ii. 184). 

GECKO, s. A kind of lunise lizard. 
The word is not now in Anglo-Indian 
use; it is a naturalist’s word ; and 
also is French. It was no doubt 
originally an onomatopoeia from the 
creature’s reiterated utterance. Marcel 
Devic says the word is adopted from 
Malay gekok [gekoq\. This we do not 
find in Crawfurd, who has t<lM^ tdlcdk^ 
and gokd^ all evidently attempts to 
represent the utterance. In Burma 
the same, or a kindred lizard, is called 
tokte^ in like imitation. 

1631.—Bontius seems to identify this 
lizard with *the Guana (q.v.), and says its 
bite is so venomous as to be fatal unless the 
part be immediately cut out, or cauterized. 
uTiia is no doubt a fable. “ Noatratis ipsum 
animal apposite vocabulo gecco vocant; 
quippe non secus ac Coergx apud nos suum 
canturn iterat, etiam gecko assiduo sonat, 
prius odito stridore qualera Picus emittit.” 
—Lib. V. cap. 5, p. 5/. 

1711.—“ Chaccos, as Cuckoos receive their 
Names from the Noise they make. . . . 
They are much like lizards, but larger. Tis 
said their Dung is so venomous,” &c.— 
Lockyer, 84. 

1727.—“They have one dangerous little 
Animal called a Jackoa, in shape almost 
like a Liza rd. It is very malicious . , . and 
wherever the Liquor lights on an Animal 
Body, it presently cankers the Flesh.”— 
A, Hamilton, ii. 131 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 136]. 

This is still a common belief. (See 

BI8COBBA). 

1883.—“This was one of those little house 
lizards called geckos, which have pellets at 
the ends of their toe.s. They are not re¬ 
pulsive brutes like the garden lizard, and I 
am always on good terms with them. They 
have full libej'ty to make use of my house, 
for which the> seem grateful, and say chuck, 
chuck, chuck. '--rrt6c« on My Frontier, 38. 

GENTOO, 8. and adj. This word 
is a corrup)tion of the Portuguese 
Gentio^ ‘a gentile’ or heathen, which 
they applied to the Hindus in contra¬ 
distinction to the Moros or ‘ Moors,’ i.e. 
Mahommedans. [See MOOB.] Both 


terms are now obsolete among English 
)eople, except perhaps that Gentoo still 
ingers at Madras in the sense b; for 
the terms Gentio and Gentoo were 
applied in two senses : 

a. To the Hindus generally. 

b. To the Telugu-speaking Hindus 
of the Peninsula specially^ and to their 
language. 

The reason why the term became 
thus specifically applied to the Telugii 
people is probably because, when 
the Portuguese arrived, the Telugu 
monarchy of Vijayanagara, or Bija- 
nagar (see BI8NAGAB, NABSINGA) was 
dominant over great part of the Penin¬ 
sula. The officials were chiefly of 
Telugu race, and thus the people of 
this race, as the most important section 
of the Hindus, were par excellence the 
Gentiles, and their language the Gentile 
language. Besides these two .specific 
senses, Gentio was sometimes used for 
heathen in general. Thus in F. M. 
Pinto: “ A very famous Corsair who 
was called Hinimilau, a Chinese by 
nation, and who from a Gentio as he 
was, had a little time since turned 
Moor. . . Ch. L. 

a.~ 

1548.—“The Religiosos of this territory 
s|;>end so largely, ana give such great alms 
at the cost ofyoui- Highness’s administration 
that it disposes of a good part of the funds. 
... 1 believe indeed they do all this in real 
zeal and sincerity , . . but 1 think it might 
be reduced a half, and all for the better ; 
for there are some of them who often try to 
make Christians by force, and worry the 
GentoOB {jentios) to such a degree that it 
drives the }>opulation away.” —Simao Botelfto 
(Jartas, 35. 

1563.-—“. . . Among the Gentiles (Gen- 
tios) Itao is as much as to say 'King.’”— 
(rarcia, f. S5b. 

,, “This ambergris is not so highly 
valued among the Moors, but it is highly 
prized among the Gentiles.”— f. 14. 

1582.—“A gentile . . . whose name was 
Canaca.”— Castailedn, trails, by N. L., f. 31. 

1588. — In a letter of this year to the 
Viceroy, the King {Philip II.) says he 
“ understands the Gentios are much the 
best persons to whom to farm the a/fandegas 
(xjustoms, &c.), paying well and regularly, 
and it does not seem contrary to canon-law 
to farm to them, but on this he will consult 
the learned.”—In Arch. Port. Orient, fasc. 
3, 135. 

c. 1610.—“IIs (les Portugais) exercent 
ordinairement de semblables cruautez lors 
qu’ils sortent en trouppe le long des costes. 
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l)ruslaris et saccageans ce.s j)auures Gentils 
qui ne desirent (jue leur bonne grace, et leur 
amiti<5 mais ils n'en ont pas plus do piti^ 
pour cela.”—349. 

1630.—“ . . . which Gentiles are of two 
sorts . . . first the purer Gentiles ... or 
else the impure or vncleano Gentiles . . . 
such are the husliandrncn or inferior sort 
of people called the Coulees."—H. Lord, 
J)isj)l(ii/, &c., 8r>. 

1673.-- “The finest Dames of the Gentues 
disdained not to carry Water on their 
11 ends. ”—Fr i/er, 116. 

,, “Gentues, the P(jrtuguesc idiom for 
Gentiles, arc the Aborigines.” Jhid. 27. 

1679.— In Fort St. (Jeo. ('ons. of 29th 
January, the Black Town of Madras is 
called ‘ ‘ the Gentue Town. ” — Notes and Krts., 
So. ii. 3. 

1682. -“This morning a Gentoo sent by 
BuUduind, (ilovernour of Ilugly and ('assurn- 
bawir, made complaint to me that Mr. 
Charnock did .shamefully — to y** great 
scandal of our Nationkticp a Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, which he ha.s had 
these 19 y(‘ars.”— Ih'ihjrs, />taru. Dec. 1. ; 
fllak. Soc. i. 52). 

1683). “'I'he cenunony used by these 
Gentu’s in tbcir sicknesse is very .strange , 
they luring y‘' .sick ])er.son ... to y lirinke 
of y^' liiver (langc.s, on a Colt. . . -Ilud. 

May 10 ; [llak. Soc. i. 86]. 

In Stevens’s 'IVaiis. of Fana // Sinisa (1695) 
the Tlindus are si ill called Gni/drs. Audit 
would seem that the Fnglish f('rm Gentoo 
did not coiiu' into general use till late m tlu' 
17th century. 

1767.—“ I u ord(!r to tran.saet Busine.ss of 
any kind in this (’ountrey you mu.st at least 
have a Smattering of the Language. . . . 
The original Language of thi.s (lountrey (oi 
at least the earliest, we know of) is the 
Bengala or Gentoo; this i.s commonly 
s[)okon in all ])art,s of the Lountrey. But 
the piilitest Language is the Moors or 
Mussulmans, and Persian.”—J/.S. Letter o/ 
James Renurll. 

1772. - “ It is cii.stomary with the Gentoos, 
a.s .soon as they have acquir<‘d a moderate 
fortune, to dig a pond.”—T’rn/io/mailA, Mem. 
i. 36. 

1774. -“When 1 landed (on Island of 
Ball) the natives, who arc GentoOS, came on 
board in little canoes, with outriggers on 
each -Forrest, P. to N. Guinea, 169. 

1776.— “A Code of Gentoo Laws or 
Ordinations of the Pundits. From a Persian 
'rranslation, made from the original written 
in the Shan.skrit Language. J.(ondon, 
JVinted in the Year 1776,” -(Tif le of Work 
by Nathaniel Brassc}’^ Halhed ) 

1778.— “The jieculiar patience of the 
Gentoos in Bengal, their affoeti<»n to busi¬ 
ne.ss, and the iiee.nliar chcajmess of all 
]iroductions cither of commerce or of neces¬ 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
the revenue the most minute, voluminous, 
and complicated system of accounts which 
exist in the universe.”— Grme, ii. 7 (Reprint), 


1781.—“ They (Syrian Christian.s of Tra- 
vancore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign,, 
but they were governed even in temporal 
concorn.s by the bishop of Angamala.” ■ 
Gibbon, ch. xlvii. 

1784. —“Captain FYancls Swain Ward, of 
the Madra.s Establishment, who.se paintings 
and drawings of Gentoo Architecture, &c., 
are well known.”—In Setou-Kai'r, i. 31. 

1785. —“T found this large concourse (at 
Chandernagore) of people were gathered 
to .see a Gentoo woman burn herself with 
her husband.”—i. 90. 

“The original inhabitants of India are 
called Gentoos.” - (■arraeci.oU’s Life of Clive, 

i. 122. 

1803. - “0 mine is an accom¬ 
modating palate, hostess. I have swallowed 
burgundy with the FVench, hollarids with 
the Dutch, .sherbet with a Turk, sloe-juiee 
w'ith an Englishman, and ^w^ater with a 
simple Gentoo. ”— Colman's John Hull, i. 
sc. 1. 

1807. —“I wa.s not prepared for the entire 
nakedne.ss of the Gentoo inhabitants.”— 
Lord Minto in India, 17. 

b.- 

1618. — “'I’he Heathen who inhabit the 
kingdom of Go/conda, and are spread all 
over India, are called Jentives.”— Van 
Tiri^t. 59. 

1673. “'I’heir lianguage they (rail gene¬ 
rally Gentu . . . the peculiar Name of their 
Spt'cch IS Tdinija." — Fryer, 33. 

1674. - “ 50 Pagoda.s gratuity to John 
'I'liomas ordered for good progress in the 
Gentu tongue, boih speaking and writing.” 

• Fo't St. Geo. Con.'i., in Notes and Exts. 
No. 1 . 32. 

(1681. “ He hath the Gentue language.’' 

In }5/A, Hedges’ Diary, Hak. Soc, 

ii. (‘clxxxiv.[ 

1683. - “'rimrsday, 21st June. . . . The 
! Hon. Company having sent us a Law with 
reference lo the Natives ... it is ordered 
Hiat the first he translated into iVjrtugue.se, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moors, and pro¬ 
claimed solemnly by beat of drum.” -- 
Madras (Consultation, in Wheeler, i. 314. 

1719. — “ Bills of sale wrote in Gentoo on 
Cujan loaves, which are entered in tlio 
Register kept by the Town Conicoply fur 
that purpose.” — Ibid. ii. 314. 

1726. “'I’he proper vernacular here (Gol- 
couda) is the Gentoos {Jentiej's) or 'Tel- 
ingaas.”— Valenlijn, Clior. 37. 

1801.—“The Gentoo translation of the 
Regulations will answer for the Ceded 
Di.stricts, for even . . . the most Cariarine 
part of them understand GentOO.”— Mimro, 
in Life, i. 321. 

18(J7. ~ “ a Grammar of the Gentoo hui- 
guage, as it is understood and spoken by 
the Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil 
Servant under the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, many years resident in the Northern 
Circars. Madras. 1807.” 
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1817.—The third g^rnmmar of the Toluiufu 
language, published in this year, is called a 
‘Gtontoo Grammar.’ 

1837.—“I mean to amuse myself with 
learning Geutoo, and have brought a Moon- 
shee with mo. Gentoo is the language of 
this part of the country [Godavery delbi], 
and one of the prettiest of all the dialects.” 
—Letters from Madriut, 189. 

Q-HAUT, s. Hind, gluit. 

a. A landing - place ; a ])ath of 
dcHcent to a river ; the place of a 
ferry, «&c. Also a (piay or the like. 

b. A ])ath of desi‘i*nt from a moiin- 
lain ; a mountain pass ; and hence 

C., n.p. The mountain ranges ]>a7‘allei 
to tile west('rn and eastern coasts of the 
Peninsula, through which the ghats or 
passes lead from the talile-lands above 
down to the coast, and lowlands. It, 
is yirohable that, foreigners hearing 
these t.racd.s sjioken of resj>ect ively as 
the country above and thc^ countrv 
below the' Ghats (see BALAGHAUT) 
were led to regard the word (Gidts as 
a ]»ro])er name of the mountain range 
itself, or (like I)e IJaiTos ludow) as a 
word signifying range. And this is 
in analogy with many other ca,ses of 
monntain nomenclature, where the 
name of a pass has lieen transferred 
to a mountain chain, or where tln^ 
word for ‘a p>ass’ has been mishikeii 
for a word for ‘mountain range.' Tlu^ 
])roper sen.se of the word is well illus- 
strated from Sir A. Wellesley, under b. 

a.— 

1809.— “The da/intgs there took to their 
])addles, and koo])ing the t)eam to the 
current the whole way, contrived to land us 
at the destined gaut.” — Ld. Va/^ntia, i. 185. 

1824.—“Jt is really a very large place, 
and rises from the river in an amphithcatral 
form . . . with many very tine gh^ts 
de.scending to the water’s edge.”— Ileber, 
i. 167. 


c. 1315.—“In 17 more days they arrived 
at Gurganw. During these 17 days the 
Gh^ts were passed, and great heights and 
depths were seen ain(*ngst the hills, where 
even the elephants became nearly invisible.” 
—Amir Khvsru, in L/iiot, iii. 86. 

This passage illustrates how the 
transition from b to c occurred. The 
Ghats here meant are not a range of 
mountains so called, but, as the con¬ 
text shows, the passes among the 
Vindhya and Satpura hills. Compare 
2 A 


tlic two following, in which ‘down the 
ghauts^ and ‘down the passes^ mean 
exactly the s<inie thing, though to 
iiiaTiy ]>coplc the former expression 
will sugge.st ‘down through a range 
of mountains e;dled the Ghauts.’ 

1803. —“The enemy are down the ghauts 
in great consternation.”— W'e/lingtoN, ii. 333. 

,, “The enemy have fled northward, 
and are getting down the passes as fast as 
they can.” M. Klphiastone^ in Life by 
dolehrool-e, i. 71. 

1826. —“Though it was still raining, I 
walked up the Bohr Ghat, four miles and a 
lialf, U> Candaulah.”— Ileher, ii. BiG, ed. 
1844. That is, up one of the l^isses, from 
which Kuropeans called the mountains them¬ 
selves “the Ghauts.” 

The following passage indicates that 
the great Sir Walter, with his usual 
sagacity, saw tlu' true sense of the word 
in its geographical use, though mish'd 
hy hooks t.o al.trihute to (he (so-eallecl) 

‘ Mastvrn Ghauts’ the eliaracter that 
belongs to tin* Westei-n oidy. 

1827. — “. . . they approached the Ghauts, 
those tremendous mountain passes which 
descend from the table-laud of Mysore, and 
through which the inighly streams tluit arise 
in the centre of the Indian I’eniii.sula find 
their way to the ocean.”— T/ie /burgeon’s 
Daughter., eh, xiii. 

C.— 

1.553.— “ The most notable division which 
Nature hath planted in this land is a chain 
of mountiiins, which the natives, by a generic 
appellation, because it has no prop(^^ nanu', 
call Gate, which is as much as to say Serra.” 
— De Banos, Doc. 1. liv. iv. (;ap. vii. 

1561.— “This Berra is called Gate.” — 
Coma, J^e7idas, ii. 2, 56. 

1563.—“The Vuncom, which is the land 
skirting the sea, u}) to a lofty range which 
they call Guate.” — (iareia, f. 34//. 

1,572.— 

“ Da terra os Naturaes Ihe chamam Gate, 

Do })e <lo <}ual j/eijiiona quantidade 

So estende hfia fralda estreita, (]U0 com- 
bato 

Do mar a natural ferocidade. ...” 

Camoes, vii. 22. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ The country-people' call this range the 

Ghaut, 

and from its foot-hills scanty breadth 
there be, 

whose seaward - sloping coast-plain long 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean’s natural ferocity. ...” 

1623. —“We commenced then to ascend 
the mountain-(rangc) which the people of 
the country call Gat, and which traverses 
in the middle the whole length of that part 
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of India which projects into the sea, bathed 
on the east side by the Gulf of Bengal, and 
on the west by the Ocean, or Sea of Goa.”— 
- P. della Valle, ii. 32; [Hak. Soc. ii. 222]. 

1673. —“The Mountains hero are one con¬ 
tinued ridge . . . and are all along called 
Qvuot."—Fryer, 187. 

1685. — “ On les appeUc, montagneti tie 
Gatte, c’est comme qui diroit montagnes de 
njontagne.s, (fUiie on langiio du }>ays ne 
signifiant autre chose qvio montagne ” (quite 
wrong).— Riheyro, (Jeylan, (Fr. Traii.sl.), p. 4. 

1727. — “The great Rains and Dows that 
fall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
25 or 30 leagues up in the Gountry.”— A. 
Hamiltov, i. 282 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 285]. 

1762. — “ All the South })art of India save 
the Mountain.^ of Gate (a string of Hills in 
ye country) is level Tjand the Mould scarce 
so deeji as in Kngland. ... As you make 
use of every expedient to drain the water 
from your tilled ground, so the Indians 
take care to keep it in theirs, and for this 
reason sow only in the level grounds.”—A/A'. 
Letter of Javies Rennell, March 21. 

1826.—“The inounbiins are nearly the 
same height . . . witli the average of Welsh 
mountains. ... In one respect, and only 
one, the Ghats have the advantage,-— their 
precipices are higher, and the outlines of the 
hills consequently bolder.”— lieher, cd. 1844, 
ii. 136. 

GHEE, s. Bulled butter ; the uiii- 
ver.'vil medium of cookery ihrougliout 
India, su])plyiiig tlic ]»lace o(‘cu])i(Ml by 
oil in Southern Europe, a,ml more ; 
[the mmn of Aral)ia, the raugJuni of 
Bersia], The word is Hind. (/lu, Skt. 
ghrita. A .slioi't Imt, explicit ac(*ount 
of the mode of ])re]mration will be 
found in the English Cyclopaedia (Art.s 
and Science.s), h.v. ; [and in fuller 
detail in IVatt, Eco7i. Diet. iii. 491 aegq.]. 

c. 1590,—“ Most of them (Akbar’s ele¬ 
phants) get 5 8, (ers) of .sugar, 4 s. of ghf, 
and half a man of rice mixed with chiHi(;s, 
cloves, &c.”- Ai)i-i-AilKiri, i. 130. 

1673. — “Theyw'ill drink milk, and boil’d 
butter, which they call Ghe.”— Fryer, 33. 

1783.—“In most of the j)risons [of Hyder 
’Ali] it was the custom to celebrate particular 
days, when the fund.s admitted, with the 
luxury of plantain fritters, a draught of 
sherbet, and a convivial song. On one 
occasion the old Scotch ballad, ‘ My wife has 
ta'en the gee,’ was admirably sung, and 
loudly encored. ... It was reported to the 
Kelledar (see KILLADAR) that the pri.soners 
said and .sung throughout the night of 
nothing but ^hee. . . . The Kelledar, 
certain that discoveries had been made re¬ 
garding his malversation.s in that article of 
garrison store, determined to conciliate their 
secrecy by causing an abundant supply of 
this unaccustomed luxury to be thenceforth 
placed within the reach of their farthing 
purchases.” — Wilks, Hist. Sketches, ii. 164. 


1785.—“ The revenues of the city of 
Decca . . . amount annually to two kherore 
(see CRORE), proceeding from the customs 
and duties levied on ghee.'’—Carraccioli 
L. of nire, i. 172. 

1817.—“The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
hirn.sclf, and called by him ghee.” —AZ/V/, 
Hist. i. 410. 

GHILZAI, n.p. One of tlie. mo.st, 
frimou.s of the tribe.s of Afghairi.stan, 
and ])robab]y tin* strongest, oceinA’ijig 
the bigb ])lal,ean nortli of Kamlabar, 
and extending (roundly speaking) 
ea.stwa.rd to tbe Sulimani moinitaiu>, 
and nortli to tin* Kabul B.i\er. 41ie\ 
were .supreme in Afghanistan at tin- 
beginning of the 18tb ('entnrv, and for 
a linn* pos.se.s.sed the throne oi ls]);jban. 
The following jiaragrapli oceni-s in the 
article Afohanistan, in the 9th ed. 
of the Eiicyc. Britan., 1874 (i. 235), 
wriHen by tme of the antliors of ibis 
book :— 

“It is remarkable that the old .Arab 
geographers of the 10th and llth ceiiturie^- 
jdiice in the (-Jhil/.;i] countr\ ” {i.>. the 

i‘onntry now oceiipu'd hy the (Ihil/ais, or 
nearly so) “a ])cople called Khilijis, whom 
they call a trilu^ of Turks, t(» whom belonged 
a famous f:iinilv of ))('lh] Kings. ’J’hc })r()- 
hahility of the identity of the Khilijis and 
Ghllzais is obvious, and tlie (piestion touches 
others regarding the c»ngin of the Afghans ; 
hilt it. does not .seem to have been gone 
into.” 

Nor lia.M tdn- writei* since c\(*r been 
abb* to g() into it. Hut wdiilst lie has 
never re^airded tbe .sugge.stion a.s mon* 
than a ]>roba))le one, be lia.s .seim no 
rea.s()n to rejee-t it.. He may add that, 
on .sinrting tbe idea t.o Sir Henry 
Rawlin.son (to whom it .seemed new), 
a high anlEority on sncli a (|nestion, 
tlioiigh lie would not aecejtt it, he made 
a candid remark to the ell'ect tliat tlie 
Ghilzais had undoubtedly a very Tiirk- 
lik(* a.spect. A belief iti thi.s identity 
wa.s, as we liave ree.ently noticed, ent^er- 
tained by the traveller (Jliarles Masson, 
as is sliowm in a pa.ssage (]uot.ed below. 
And it lias also been maintained l>y 
Snrgeon-Major Bellew, in his Paces of 
A fgJaniistan (1880), [who (p. 100) refers 
tin*, name to Kkiliclil, a swordsman. 
The folk etymology of I)e Gnignes 
and D’Herbelot is Kail, ‘repo.se,’ at::, 

‘ hungry,’given to an officer oy Ogonz 
Khan, who delayed on the road to kill 
game for his sick wife! 

All the accounts of the Ghilzais in¬ 
dicate great differences between them 
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iiiid tlie other tribes of Afghanistan ; 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, 
or even unlikely, in the partial as¬ 
similation of a Tiirki trine in the 
<;oiirse of centuries to the Afghans 
who surround them, and the (ionse- 
<|uent assumption of a (}nasi-Afghan 
genealogy. We do not find that 
Mr. El])hinstone makes any ex])licit 
reference to the ([uestion now ))efore 
us. l>ut two of the notes to his 
History (otli ed. ]>. 322 and 384) siauu 
to indicate that it was in his mind. 
In the iatt.ei' of these lie .say.s : ‘‘Tlie 
Kliiljis . . . Oiough Turks Iw de.scent 
. . . had ))e,(m so long s(‘tth'd among 
the Afghans that they had almost, 
become identified until that, peojih* ; 
but tliey pj'obably mixed moi'c with 
other nations, or at h‘ast with lladr 
Tiirki hi'ethrmi, and would he mon' 
nvili/ed than the generality of Afghan 
mountaine(*,rs.” 4Te learned ami (‘iiii- 
nmitly jmlieious William Erskine was 
iilso inclined to accejit the i(hmtit,y of 
the two trilu'.s, doubting (but ]K*rhaps 
needh'ssly) whether the Kbiliji had 
been I'eally of Turki race. We have 
not been able to meet, wdth any trans¬ 
lated aut lior who immt ions both Khiliji 
and (jliilzai. In the follownng quota¬ 
tions all tin* earlier refer to Khiliji, 
and the latm- to Ghilzai. Attention 
may be called to the exiiressions in 
the cjuotation from Zlauddin Barni, 
as indicating some great diHereiua* 
Ix^itw'een the Turk pi'oper and the 
Khiliji even then. The language of 
Baber, again, so far as it goes, .siamis to 
indicate that by his time the Ghilzais 
were regarded as an Afghan clan. 

e. 940.--“ Hajjaj had delegated ’Abdar- 
rahmiln il>ii Mahommod ibn al-Ash’ath to 
Siji.stiln, Bo.st and Kukhaj (Araclio.sia) to 
make war on the Turk trilios diffu.sed in 
tho.se regions, and who are known as Ghuz 
and Khulj . . Mas ildl^ v. 302. 

c. 950.— “The Khalaj is a TnrkI tribe, 
which ill ancient times migrated into the 
country that lie.s between India and the 
parts of Siji.stan beyond the (ihur. They 
are a pastoral people and resemble the Turks 
in their natural characteristics, their dress 
and their language.”— Istakhri, from Ih- 
Ooejes text, p. 245. 

c. 1030. —“ The Afghitns and Khiljis 
having submitted to him (Sabaktigin), he 
admitted thousands of them . . . into the 
ranks of his armies.”—in Elliot, 
ii. 24. 

c. 1150. — “The Khilkhs (read Khilij) are 
people of Turk race, who, from an early 
date invaded this country (Dawar, on the 


banks of the Helmand), and who.se dwellings 
are spread abroad to the north of India and 
on the borders of Ghaiir and of Western 
Sijistan. They ix)3sess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry ; they 
all have the aspect of Turk.s, w’hether as 
regards features, dress, and customs, or as 
regards their arms and manner of making 
w^ar. They are pacific people, doing and 
thinking no evil.”— Edrisi, i. 457. 

1289. — “At the same time .jaMlU'd dfn 
(Khilji), who was '/h-iz-i-mamdUk' (Muster- 
master-general), had gone to Bah^irpifr, 
attended by a body of his relations and 
friends. Here he held a muster and in¬ 
spection of the b>rces. lie came of a race 
different from that of the Turks, so he had 
no confidence in them, nt)r would the Turks 
own him es belonging to the number of 
their friends. . . . '^fhe peo]>le high and 
low . . . w'cre all troubled b> the ambition 
of the KhiljiB, and were strongly oj)})OScd 
to .Tak41u-d din’s obtiiining the crown. . . . 
Sultan dahilu-d din Flroz Khilji ascended 
the throne in the . . . year 088 a.h. , . . 
’Phe people of the city (of Delhi) had for 80 
years been governed by sovereigns of Turk 
e.vtraction, and wore aver.se to the succes¬ 
sion of the Khiljis . . . they wore struck 
w'ith admiration and amazement at seeing 
the Khiljis occupying the throne of the 
’Purks, and wondered how the throne had 
})assed from the one to the other.”— ZiCin-d- 
il'iii liarti'i, ill Elliot, iii. 134-130. 

14th cent.—l^he continuator of Iliishtdud- 
(bn emimorates among the tribes occupying 
the country which wo now' call Afghanistan, 
(fInins, I/crawis, Klyudaris, >Sfjzis, Edlilij, 
Baluch and Afghans. See Notices et Extraits, 
\iv. 494. 

c. 1507.— “! set out from Kilbul for the 
purpose of plundering and beating up the 
(|uarters of the Ghiljis ... a good farsang 
from the Ghilji camp, we observed a black¬ 
ness, W'hioh was either owing to the Ghiljis 
being in motion, or to .smoke. The young 
and inexperienced men of the army all set 
forward full speed ; J followed them for two 
kos, shooting arrows at their horses, and at 
length checked their speed. When five or 
six thiiusand men set out on a pillaging 
jiarty, it is extremely difficult to maintain 
discipline. ... A minaret of .skulls was 
erected of the heads of these Afghans.” — 
Jiaher, pp. 220-221 ; .see also p. 225. 

[1753.— “ The Cligis knowing that his 
troops must pass thro’ their mountains, 
waited for them in the defiles, and succei- 
sivoly defeated several bodies of Mahommed's 
army.”—//tm<ray, Hist. Acr. iii. 24.] 

1842.—“The Ghilji tribo.s occupy the 
principal jxirtion of the country between 
K^ndahi£r and Ghazni. They are, more¬ 
over, the most numerous of the Afgb&n 
tribes, and if united under a caimble chief 
might . . . become the most powerful. . . . 
The}' are brave and warlike, but have a 
.sternness of disposition amounting to ferocity. 

. . . Some of the inferior Ghiljis are so 
violent in their intercourse with strangers 
that they can scarcely be considered in the 
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light of human beings, while no languivge 
can describe the terrors of a transit thrt*ugh 
their country, or the indignitie!* which have 
to be endured. . . . The (rhiljis, although 
considered, and caUing thomsolvos, Afghans, 
and moreover epiploying the Pashto, or 
AfghAn diuJoct, are undoubtedly a mixed 
race. 

ume is evidently a modification 
eonwpliob 'SL'haVji or Kliilaji, that of 


a great Turk! trilwn)oiiti(n.o(]l;^SkT,fud^^^ 

in his history oi l.utb^r. • • * .. 

so//, AW, of various Journeijs, n. - . 

200, 207. 

1S54 .— “ 77 j <? (Uniri was succeeded hy the 
Khilji dynasty: also said to be of Tiirki 
extraction, but which seems rather to have 
been ofAfgh.in race ; and it may he doubted 
if they are not of the Gbiljl Afghans.”- — 
Erskinr, Jidfar and 7 /xmdifnn, i. 404 . 


c. 1420 . - “ In oxitu denorti 
mirandam dicit coutij^tsHe. Nam emn nreit^r 
rnediaiii nfurteni <inioNcenttfH 

inurestroi»itu.jue iunlito «UN|.icar(!nt II 

Arabes |iraodones ud s(! sjH)Iifind,. 

. . . vidennit plurimas c<]iji(,un tunim 
tninsfunfmm. . , . Pitinw 

vi«lerant, duemone.s (ghflls, iu> doul.t) 
per desertnm vagantes assenien 
(\niti, in Le-itjm, iv. 


niur- 
r'»ninc,s, 
vciiiro 


-A.,. 


ISil - "VVlc .Xfghuiins bidieve eiwh of the 
nvvtuerous siditiules m tl)e riionnt/iins ami 
desarts of tln-ir courdry to be inhabitcfl 1,\ 
a lonely daemon, whom they call fr/H.o/r,- 
/ivfa/Htrni (the Goule or Spirit of the Waste); 
they represent him as a gigantic and fright¬ 
ful'spectre (who devours any passenger 
whom chance may bring within bis haunts.” 
Elphinstanvs Caidud, ed. 1839 , i. 201 . 


1880. — “As a race the Ghilji mix little 
with their neighbtair.s, and indeed differ in 
many respects, both as to internal govern¬ 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan . . . the great majority 
of the trilie are pastoral in their liabits of 
life, and migrate witli the seasons from tlic 
lowlands to the highlands with their families 
and Hocks, and easily })ortablo black hair 
tents. They never settle in the cities, nor 
do they engage in the ordinary handicraft 
trades, but they manufacture car})ets, felts, 
&c., for domestic use, fnan the wool .ami 
hair of their cattle. . . . Physically they 
are a remarkably fine race . . . but they 
are a very barbarous j)eople, the pastoral 
class especial!}', and in their wars exces¬ 
sively savage and vindictive. 

“Several of the Ghilji or Ohilwii-clans are 
almost wholly engaged in the carrying 
trade between India and Afghanistan, and 
the Northern Sbites of (Central Asia, and 
have been so for many ccnturie.s .”—Jiuecs vf 
Afgharnstan, by lieHnv, p. 103. 

GHOUL, s. • Ar. (jkrd, P. ijhdl A 

goldin, ^p-ttovera, or man - devouring 
(lemon, eapeciiilly liaiiiiling wilder¬ 
nesses. 

c. 70, —“In the deserts of Atfricke yee 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies,* ap[)ear- 
ing in the shape of men and women; but 
they vanish soone away, like fant-asticall 
illusions.”— I^Uny, by Id.. Jlofland, vii. 2. 

c. 940. — “The Arabs relate many strange 
stories about the Ghfl.1 and their trans¬ 
formations. . . . The Arabs allege that the 
two feet of the GhW are a.ss’.s feet. . . . 
These Clhul appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one moots with 
no one on tlio road ; the traveller taking 
them fur some of their comiianions followed 
them, but the Ghul led them astray, and 
ca\i.sed them to lose their way.”— May'ddl, 
iii. 314 .’tvqt/. (There is much more after 
the copious and higgledy-piggledy Plinian 
fashion of this writer.) 


• There is no justification for thLs word in the 
Latin. 


[GHURRA, s, TIiiid. ghtxra, Skf. 
(jhafa. A water-])ot made of clay, of a 
.sjdieroidal .sliape, known in S. India a.s 

the chatty. 

[1827.—'“. . . . the Rajah sent . . . (>0 
Gurrahs (earthen ves.sels holding a gallon) 
of sugar-candy and sweetmeats.”— Mandy, 
Pen and }*em'U Sketchoi, 6t).J 

GHURRY, GURREE, s. Hind. 

gharl. A eh'p.Mvdra or water-instru¬ 
ment for mt'asuring time, consisting 
of a floating cn]) with a .small liole in 
It, adjusted so that it fill.s and .sinks 
in a fix(Hl time ; also the g(mg hy 
whieli the time so indicated is struck. 
I'liis latter is ])ro]»erly ghariydl. Hence 
also a clock or watch ; also the 60Lh 
part of a day and night, eipial tliere- 
iore to 24 minute.s, was in old Hindu 
custom tlie sjiai.'e of tiim‘ indicated liy 
tlie clep.sydra just immtiuiied, and w'as 
called a gharl. But in Anglo-Indian 
usage, the w'ord is employed for ‘an 
hour,’ [or some indefinite ])eriod of 
time]. Tlie water-iii.strument is some¬ 
times called Pun - Ghurry (panghari 
quasi pdnJ-ghari) ; also the. Sun-dial, 
Dhoop - Ghurry {dhiijh ‘ sunsh im‘. ’); 
t he hour-glass, Ret-Ghuixy {ret, retd, 

‘ .sand ’). 

(Ancient).—“The magistrate, having em¬ 
ployed the first four Ghurries of the day in 
bathing and ])raying, . . . shall .sit upon 
the Judgment Seat.”— Code of the Gmtoo 
/.aios {Hafhrd, 1776), 10^. 

[1526.— “Gheri.” See under PUHUR. 

[c. 1590.—An elaborate account of this 
method of measuring time will be found 
in Ain, ed. Jarrett, iii. 15 serp 

[1616.—“ About a after, the rest of 

my company arrived with the money.”— 
Foster, IjCtters, iv. 343.] 
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1633.—“First they take a great Pot of 
Water . . . and putting therein n little Pot 
(this lesser pot having a small hole in the 
bottome of it), the water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they strike on a great 
plate of brasse, or very fine metal, which 
stroak inaketh a very great sound; this 
stroak or parcell of time they call a Goovie^ 
the small J^ot being full they call a Gree, 
8 gfrees make a Par, which Par (see 
PUHUR) is three hours by our accompt.”— 
ir. Bruton, in Hal^L v. 51. 

1709. -“Or un gari est une de leurs 
heures, raais cjui est bien jtetite en comj)arai- 
son des nbtres ; (;ar ello n’cst quo de vingt- 
neuf minutes et environ (juarantc-troi.s 
sccondes.’YO— Letfren Edlf. xi. 233. 

1785. — “ We have fixed the Co»s at 6,000 
(•uz, which distance must be travelled by 
the postmen in a Ghurry and a half. . . . 
If the letters are not delivered according to 
this rate . . . you mu.st flog the llurk/ireks 
belonging to you.”— Tippoo'a Letters, 215. 

[1869.—Wallace describes an instrument 
of this kind in use on board a native vcs.sel. 

“ 1 tested it with my watch and found that 
it hardly varied a minute from one hour to j 
another, nor did the motion of the vessel 
have any effect upon it, as the water in the 
bucket of course kept level.”— Wallace, 
Malay Arckip., ed. 1890, i>. 314.] 

OINDY, s. The original of this 
word bedongs to the Draviaian tongues ; 
Malayal. kiitdi; Ted. gindi; Tain, kin- 
rn', from v. kinu, ‘to be hollow’ ; and 
the original meaning i.s a basin or pot, 
as opposed to a flat dish. In Malabar 
the word is applied to a ve.s.sel re¬ 
sembling a coffee-pot without aliandle, 
used to drink from. But in the Bombay 
dialect of H., and in Anglo-Indian 
usa^e, gindi means a wasb-liand basin 
of tinned copper, such as is in common 
u.sc there (see under CHILLUMCHEE). 

1561.—“. . . guindis of gold. . . 

Correa, Ltndas, II. i. 218. 

1582.—“After this the Capitaine Generali 
commanded to discharge theyr Shippos, 
which were taken, in the whiche was hound 
store of rich Merchaundizo, and amongst the 
same these peeces following: 

“ Foure great Guyndes of silver. ...” 

Castafieda, l)y N. L., f. 106. 

1813.—“ At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a gindey and 
ewer, of silver or whit© copper.”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. ii. 397 ; [2nd ed. ii. 30; also i. 
333]. 

1851.— “. . . a tinned bason, called a 
sendee. . . .”— Burton, *Scinde, or the Uti- 
Juippy Valley, i. 6. 

aiNGALL, JINJALL, s. H. jan- 
jdl, ‘ a swivel or wall-piece ’; a word of 
uncertain origin. [It is a corruption 


of the Ar. jazdHl (see JUZAIL).] It is 
in use with Europeans in China also. 

1818.—“There is but one gun in the fort, 
but there is much and good sniping from 
matchlocks and gingals, and four Europeans 
have been wounded.”— Elphiiistone, Life, ii. 
31. 

1829.—“The moment the picket heard 
them, they fired their long ginjalls, which 
kill a mile off.”— Shipp's Mein. iii. 40. 

[1900.- “ Gingals, or Jingals, are long 
tajiering guns, six to fourteen feet in length, 
borne on the shoulders of two men and fired 
by a third. 'I'hey have a stand, or tripod, 
reminding one of a tele.scopo. . . .”— Bffll, 
Things Chinese, 38.] 

GINGELI, GINGELLY, &c. s. 

The common trade name for the seed 
and oil of Sesammn indicum, v. orientate. 
Tliere is a H. [not in Platts’ and 

Mahr. iovm jinjali, hut most probably 
I this also is a trade name introauced by 
the Portuguese. The word appears to 
be Arabic al-jidjulan, which was })ro- 
nounced in Spain al-jonjoTm {Dozy and 
Engelmaiui, 146-7), whence Spanish 
aljonjoli, 1 Lilian giuggiolino, zerzelino, 
&c., P(.)rt. girgelim, zirzelim, &c., Fr. 
jugeoline, &c., in the Philippine Islands 
ajonjoli. The ])ro]>er H. name is til. 
It is the aiiffapov of Dioscorides (ii. 121), 
and of Theophrastus (Hist, Plant, i. 11). 
[See Watt, Econ. Diet. VI. ii. 510 seqq.^ 

1510.—“Much grain grows here (at Zeila) 
... oil in great quantity, made not from 
olives, but from zerzalino.”— VartAevia, 86. 

1.5.52.—“There is a great amount of ger- 
gelixn.”— (^astanlreda, 24. 

[1554.—“. . . oil of Jergelim and quoquo 
{Coco)."—Botelho, Tovibo, .54.] 

1599. — “. . . Oyle of Zezeline, which they 
make of a Seed, and it is very good to eate, 
or to fry fish withal.”— C. Fredericke, ii. 358. 

1606.—“They performed certain anoint¬ 
ings of the whole body, when they baptized, 
with oil of coco-nut, or of gergelim.”— 
(Joucea, f. 39. 

c. 1610.—“I’achetay de ce poisson frit en 
I’huile de gerselin (petite semence comme 
nauete dont ils font huile) qui est de tres- 
mauvais goust. jl/ocr/wc^, 232. 

[1638.—Mr. Whitoway notes that “in a 
letter of Amra Rodriguez to the King, of 
Nov. 30 (India Office MSS. Book of the 
Monssons, vol. iv.), he says: ‘From Masuli- 
j>atam to the furthest point of the Bay 
of Bengal runs the coast which we call that 
of Gergilim.' They got Gingeli thence, I 
suppose.”] 

c. 1661.—“Ija gente pih basaa adopra un' 
altro olio di certo seme detto Telselin, che 
'h una spezie del di setamo, ed ^ alquanto 
amarognolo.”— Viag. del P. Gio. Oi'iieher, 
in Theveiwt, Voyioges Divers, 
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1673.—“Dragmee de Soussamo ou graine 
de Oeorgeiine.”—App. to Journal d'Ant. 
Oalland, ii. 206. 

1675 .—“Also much Oil of or 

Jujoline is there expressed, and exported 
thence.”— T. JInden, Vervaenhfke Schlpbmd^ 
81. ■ ; 

1726. — “From Orixa arc imported hither 
(Pulecat), with much profit, Paddy, also . . , ' 
Gingeli-sccd Oil. . . .” — Valentijn^ Chor. ' 
14. 

,, “An evil people, gold, a drum, a 
wild horse, an ill conditioned woman, sugar¬ 
cane, Gergelim, a Bollale (or cultivator) 
without foresight -all these must be wrought 
sorely to make them of any good.”—Native 
Apophthegms translated in Wdchtljn. v. 
{Vci/ion) iiyo. 

1727. — “The Men are bedaubed all erver 
with red Fartli, or Vermilion, and arc con¬ 
tinually s<piirting gingerly Oyl at one 
another.”-..!. Jlatnilton. i. 128; [ed. 1711, 
i. 130]. 

1807.— “d’he oil chictiy used here, bot.b 
for food and unguent, is that of ASe.^ainii7n, 
by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil.” 
— /iuelidnan, iMiisorr, ^c. i. 8. 

1874. ----“We know not the origin of the 
word Gingeli, which Itoxburgh remarks 
was (as it is now) in common use among 
Europeans.”— Ilanljnri/ d- Flaokajer, -Pdti. 

1875. — “Oils, Jinjili or Til. ...” Tidde 
of (Justoms Jtuttes^ imposed on In>ports oi(o 
Ii. Jndia^ up to 1875. 

1876- — “There is good reason for believing 
that a considerable portion of the olive oil 
of commerce is but the Jinjili, or the ground - 
nut, oil of India, for besides large e a ports, 
of both oils to Europe, .several thousand 
tons of the sesainum seed, and ground-nuts 
in .smaller ijuantities, are exfiorted annually 
from the south of India to Franei!, where 
their oil is expressed, and finds its way into 
the market, as olive oil.”— kinppL Report on 
Supply of llntyk to Indio, by !)r. Paul, 
India Office, March, 1876. 

GINGER, s. The root, of Ziiupber 
officinale., Roxb. We gel lliis word 
from tile Arabic zfmjabU, Sj). (Ufengibre. 
(al-zdnjahil\ Port, yiiupbre, Latin 
zingiber.^ lUxl. zenzer^.., gtngiom., and 
many other old fornus. 

The Skt. name is sri?'igaveray pro¬ 
fessedly eoiiuected with sHugUy ‘a 
horn,^ from the antler-like form of the 
root. Put this is prohahly an intro¬ 
duced word shaped by this imaginary 
etymology. Though ginger is culti¬ 
vated all over India, from the Hima¬ 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malabar, and in the language 

* “Rheede says: ‘ Ktiam in sylvis et desertis 
reperitur ’ (Hort. Mai. xi. lOX Rut 1 am not aware 
of any botanist having found it wild. I suspect 
tliat no one has looked for it.” —.Sir J. D. Hooker' 


of that province (Malayalam) green 
^iiigei* is called inchi and inchi-very froni 
in-chiy ‘root.’ Inchi was probably in 
an earlier form of the language sihchi 
or chinchiy as we find it in C’anarese 
still suntiy which is perhajis the true 
origin of tht' H. sontb for ‘dry ginger,’ 
[more usually connected with Skt.. 

snnthiy snnthy ‘t<» diy ’]- 

It would a])pear that the Arabs, 
misled by the form of the name, 
attributed zdnjabll or zinjahlly or 
gingei-, to the coast of Zinj or Zanzi¬ 
bar ; for it would seem to he ginger 
which some Arabic writers spi'ak of 
as ‘the jdant. of Zinj.’ Thus a })oet 
(piotefl by KazwTni eiiumeiates among 
t.he ])rodMcts of India the slutjr al-Zdnij 
or Arbor Zingitafia, along with shishaui- 
W'ood, pcj)[>er, steel, Ike. (se(‘ (hddr- 
nirhirr, 21H). And Abulfeda says also; 
“At. Aleliiida is found the jilaiit of 
Zinj” (Grog, lint in ud, i. 257). In 
Mai'ino Sanudo’s ma]i of tlie wairld 
also (c. 1320) w’e find a rubric connect¬ 
ing Zinziber with Zinj. We do not 
iu(ie(Hl find ginger spoken of as a })i-o- 
duct of eastern continental Africa, 
tliongh Parbosa says a large, (piaiitity 
was ]trodnced in Madagasiair, and 
Vart bema .says t lie like of the Comoro 
Islands, 

c. A.n. 65,- “Girifjjer {Viiyyifiepis) is ii 
spociul kind of pl.int produced for tho most 
part in 'Prog-lodytic Arabia, whore they use 
the green ]»lant in many ways, as wc do rue 
{irpyavov). boiling it and mixing it with 
drinks and stow's, Tlu! roots are small, like 
those (»f vyperns, whitish, and })ep})ery to 
the taste and smell. . . .”— Dioseorides, ii. 
cap. 18<). 

c. A.n. 70.— “This jiepjier of all kinds is 
most biting and sharpe. . . , The blacke is 
mure kindly aiul pleasant. , , . Many have 
taken Ginger (which some call Zimbiperi 
and others Ziligiberi) for the root of that 
tree ; hut it is not .so, although in tast it 
somewhat resciubleth pep})er. . . . A pound 
of Ginger is commonly sold at Rome for 6 
(ieniers. . , .”— Pliny, Viy Ph. llollandy 
ii. 7. 

c. 620-30.—“And therein shall they be 
given to drink a cup of wine, mixed with 
the water of Zenjebil. . . ."—The Korany 
ch. Ixxvi. (by Safe). 

c. 940.—‘ ‘ Andalu.sia possesses considerable 
silver and quicksilver mines. . . . They ex¬ 
port from it also saffron, and roots of ginger 

(? '<iru.k aZ-zanjabil).”— Majfmdiy i. 367. 

1298.—* ‘ Good ginger (genj^bre) also grow.s 
here (at Coilura—see QUILON), and it is 
known by the same name of Coihiminy after 
the country.”— Marco Polo, Bk. 111. ch. 22. 
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c. 1343.—“Giengiovo si di piu rnaniere, 
cioe helledi (see COUNTEY), e colombinoy e 
micchiTw, e detti nomi portanoperle contrade, 
onde sono nati ispezialrnente il colombino e il 
micchlno, cho primieraraente iJ bolledi na.sce 
in molte contrade dell’ India, e il colombino 
nasce nol Isola del (.olombo d’ India, ed 
ha la scorza siia piana, o delicata, o cenorog- 
nola ; o il micchino vieno dalle contrade del 
Mecca . , . e ragiona che il Imono giengiovo 
dura buono lOanni,” &c. — Peyolotti^ in Delhi 
Decima, iii. 361. 

c. 1420.— “ Ilis ill regionibiis (Malabar) gin- 
giber oritur, (juod bnledi (see COUNTRY), 
•jeheli et veil* vulgo appcllatur. Radices 
sunt arborum duorum cubitorum altitudine, 
foliis magnis instar enulao (elecarnpam*), 
duro cortice, veluti arunclinum radices, quae 
fructum tegunt; cx cis extrahitur gingiber, 
quod irnniistum cineri, ad soleuKjue cx- 
fiosituni, triduo oxsiccatiir.” — (^onti, in 

1580.— In a. list of drugs sold at Ormuz 
we find Zen2eri da buli (jiroaumably from 

Dabul.) 

,, mordaci 

,, Mecchini 

,, beledi 

Zenzero condito in giaga (preserved 
i n Jaggery 0— ro 

halhi, f. 54. 

GINGERLY, s. A coin mentioned 
HS ])assing in Arabian jiortsby M'dhura 
(i. 87, 91). Its (‘onntry and jirojter 
name are doubtful. [The following 
iiiiotatioiis show that Gingerlee or 
Gergelin was a name foi jiaid, of the , 
E. coast of India, and Mr, Wliiteway 
(see GINGELI) conjectures that it was 
.so called because the oil was produce<l 
there.] But thi.s throws no light on 
the gold coin of Milbnrn. 

1680-81.— “The form of the pass given to 
ships and vessels, and Register of Pa.sses 
given (18 in all), bound to Jafnapatam, 
Manilla, M<icha, Gingerlee, Tenas.serim, 
kc.”~ Fort ^St. (fco. Cons. Notes ami Fxts., 
App. No. iii. p. 47. 

1701. — The Carte Marine elepnis Suratfe 
jnsquau Detroit de M<ilaca, par le R, Pt're 
P. r. Tachard, shows the coa.st tract between 
Vejiegapatuin and hujrenate a.s Gergelin. 

1753. — “ Some authors give the Coa.st 
between the points of Devi and Gaudowari, 
the name of the Coast of Gergelin. The 
Portuguese give the name of Gergelim to 
the plant which the Indians call A7/w, from 
which they extract a kind of oil."- -D'A nrille, 
134. 

[Mr. Pringle {Diarj/ Fort St. (*eo. 1st sor. 
iii. 170) identifies the Gingerly Factory with 
Vizagapatam. See also i. 109 ; ii. 99.J 


* Gebeli, Ar. “’of the hllLs.” Neli is also read 
probably for d’A’l?/(see DELY, MOUNT). 
The Bly ginger is mentioned by Bartosa (p. 220). 


GINGHAM, s. A kind of aXiUtt, 
detined in the Drapers Dictionary as 
made from cotton yarn dyed before 
being woven. The Indian ginghams 
were apparently sometimes of cotton 
mixt with .«()me other material. The 
origin of thi.s word is obscure, and ha.s 
been the suljject of many suggestions. 
Tliougli it lias long ])assed into the 
Engli.sh language, it is on the whole 
most probahle, that, like chintz and 
calico, the term was one originating in 
the Indian trade. 

We find it hardly ])o,ssil)le to accept 
the derivation, given hy Littre, from 
Guingamp, ville de Bretagne, on il y 
a des fahri<[ues de tissus.” This is 
also alleged, indeed, in the Encyrl. 
DriUmnica.^ 8th ed., wliicli state.s, 
under the name of Guingamp, that 
there are in that town manufactures of 
ginghams^ to which the town gives its 
name. [So also in 9th ed.] We may 
ob.serve that tln^ productions of Guin- 
gam}>, and of the C-otes-du-Nord gener¬ 
ally, are of liiie?^ a manufactui'e dating 
from the 15th century. If it could be 
shown that was either origin¬ 

ally ap}>liea to linen fabrics, or that 
the word oecur.s before the Indian 
trade began, we sliould ]>e more wdil- 
ing to aainit the French etymology as 
j) 0 .ssible. 

Tlie Fevvy Cyclopaedia suggests a 
(huivatioii from yuirajou^ "awi-y.’ “The 
variegated, sti i]i('d, and crossed patterns 
may nave suggested the name.” 

‘Civilis,’ a corresjioudeut of Notes 
and Queries (5 .ser. ii. 366, iii. 30) 
assigns the word to an Indian term, 
guighduiy a stuff which he alleges to be 
in universal use by Hindu women, and 
a name which he constantly found, 
when in judicial em])loynient in 
Upj)er India, to be used in iiiventori<\s 
of .stolen nropertv and the like. He 
mentions also t hat in Sir G. Wilkinson’s 
Egypt ^ the word is assigned to an 
Egyptian origin. The alleged Hind, 
worn is unknown to us and to tlie dic¬ 
tionaries ; if used as ‘ Civilis ’ believes, 
it was almost certainly borrowed from 
the English term. 

It is likely enough that the word 
came from the Archi[)elago. Jansz’s 
Javanese Diet, gives ginygang, a sort 
of .striped or chequered East Indian 
lijnwand^^* the last word being applied 
to cotton as well as linen stuffs, e(piiva¬ 
lent to French toile. The verb gimj- 
gang in Javanese is given as meaning 
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‘ separate, to go away,’ but this seems 
to throw iio liglit on the matter ; nor 
can we c(uinect, tlie name with tliat 
of a place on tlie. northern coast of 
Sumatra, a little E. of Acheeii, which 
we have s(H*n Avritten (h'.tHjlunn (see 
WaiKhriniji^^ ii. 5, 6 ; also 7i7- 
nwre^ Dirrcfori/ to Inch'd (nid China >S'eu.s, 
1802, pp. 03-64). Tills ]ilace a]>]>ears 
lU’oniinenlly as Gingion in a chart by 
\Vh Herbert, 1752. Kinally, Jiluteau 
gives the following : — “ Guingam. 
So in some ])arls of th(‘ kingdom 
(Portugal) they call the exenmumt of 
the Silkworm, Ilontlncifi e.xrrndoifuin. 
Guingao. A cert-ain st.utf wdiieh is 
Jiiade in the [(Tritories of the Mogul. 
Eriram(s^ guingoens, Caneqins^ 
(Godmho, Viagmn chi India^ 44).” 
Wilson gives kiiulan as th(‘ 4\amil 
(*(piivalent of (jinglunn^ and ])erhaps 
intends tosugg(‘st, that it is t he original 
of this word. The Tamil Dirt, gives 
^Cchulnn, a kind of coarse cotton cloth, 
striped or che'|uered.” [The Madras 
Gloss, gives (Ian. ;iinfa, Tel. gintena, 
d\'im. hindtrn^ witfi tln^ meaning of 
“douhle-tiiread texture.” 4'he N.K.P., 
lolloAving Scott, Mahtyan IVords in 
JCnglish, 142 scq.., acce])ts the ,)avanes(‘ 
derivation as given above: “Malay 
(jingga)ig ... a stri])ed or clnakered 
cotton fabric known to Euro])eans in 
the Ea.st as Gjinglunn.^ As an adjec¬ 
tive, the Avord nnaiis, both in Malay 
and .]a\aines(% Avhere it scauus to be 
original, ‘striped,’ The full exju'e.s- 
sion is kdin ginggang., ‘stripi‘d cloth’ 
{Grashuis). The Tamil Gcimjan^ a 
kind of coarse cotton cloth, striped or 
che(|uered ’ ((pioted in Y\ilr\ cannot 
be the source of the Euro]>ean foian.s, 
nor, 1 think, of the Malayan forms. 
It must be an imh^peiidcnt A^'oi*d, or a 
])erversion of the Malayan term.” On 
the other hand. Prof. Skeat rejects the 
Eastern derivation on the ground that 
“no one ex])lains the .s]>elling. The 
right ex])lanatiou is simply that 
gingham is an old English spelling 
of Gumgamp. See the account of the 
‘towne of (lyngham’ in the J\(ston 
Letters^ ed. Gairdmr, iii. 357.” (8th ser. 
Notes and Queries^ iv. 386.)] 

c. 1567.—Cc.sare Federici says there were 
at Tana many weavers who made “or/xcsmi 
c gingani <ii lami e di bon)ha.so pinghams 
of wool and cotton.— RatKusio, iii. 387c. 

1602.— “With tlie.se toils they got to 
Arakan, and took posses.sion of two islets 
which stood at the entrance, where they 


immediately found on the beach two sacks 
of mouldy bi.sciiit, and a box with some 
ginghams {gulngoes) in it.”— Coiito^ Doc. 
IV. liv. iv. cap. 10. 

1615.—“ Ca})tain Cock is of o])inion that 
the gdnghams, both white and browne, 
which yow sent will pri>ve a good com¬ 
modity in the Kingo of Shashinahis cuntry, 
who is a Kinge t)f certainc of the mo.st 
w'estermost ilandcs of ,];ipon . . , and hath 
conquered the ilandcs called The Lc«)Uos.”— 
Letter appd. to ('ocls’s ii. 272. 

1648. — “The ]>rinci});d names (of the 
.stuffs) are these : Gamiguins, Baftas, c/tehis 
(see PIECE-GOODS), (a.w/dois ^ 

sky-blues), Atadqfoene^ Jirroins (see BEIRA- 
MEE), Tricdfuhas, <l(ltfes (see CHINTZ), 
Laiajinus (.see LUNGOOTY?), Tnforldlleji 
{Tafsila, a gold .stutl from IVlecea ; see 
ADATI, ALLEJA), Jmtuis (see DHOTY). ”— 
Fffa T((ist, 63. 

1726. —In a list r>f cloths at Pulicat: 

“ (ielrperde Ginggangs (Twilled ginghams) 

Ditto Chadonei, (shalooiis d Vatentlja^ 

Chor. 14. 

vVLso 

“ bore C) Gingganes drietlraad.”—-v. 128. 

1770. “ Unc centaine do ballcs de mou- 

choirs, (!<■ pagnes, et de guingans, d’un tres 
be.in rouge, (jne Itjs Malabares fabriipient a 
(Jatlanapatarn, oh its .sont etablis dejmis tres 
longtemps.” liagnaly Hist. /Vo'/tAV., ii. 15, 
tjuoUal by Littre. 

1781.—“The trade of Fort St. David’s 
eoii'-ists in longcloths of different colours, 
.sallarnjiorecs, morees, dimities. Ginghams, 
and suecatoons.” ■ fPrracnofi'g L, of Cfive^ 
i. 5. [Mr, Whiteway points out that this is 
taken Avord for word from JIamilton, Ne^v 
Arcotnif (i. 355), who wrote 40 years before.] 

,, “*S\a/rcw est renomin(^ par se.s guin¬ 
gans, .SOS toiles pointes; et Hahacate par 
ses mouehoirs.”— Sortnerat., i. 41. 

1793.—“Even the gingham waistcoats, 
which .striped or plain have so long .stood 
their ground, must, J hoar, ultimately give 
way to the stronger kerseymere (q.v.).”— 
Hugh Hoifd, Indian, Ohseroer, 77. 

1796. “ Guingani are cotton .stuffs of 
Beugal and the Coromandel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
from certain barks of trees.”— I'ra Paolino^ 
Viaggio, ]). 35. 

GINGI, JINJEE, &c., u.p. Properly 
Chenji^ [Shenji; and thi.s from Tam. 
shingi^ Skt. sringi, ‘a iiill’]. A once 
celebrated hill-fortresR in S. Arcot, 50 
[44] m. N.E. of (Tiddalore, 35 m. N.W. 
from Pondicherry, and at one time the 
seat of a Maliratta principality. It 
played an important part in the Avars 
of the first three-quarters of the 18th 
century, and Avas held hy the French 
from 1750 to 1761. The place is now 
entirely deserted. 
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c. 1616.—“And then they were to publish 

proclamation in Negapabiin, that no one 
was to trade at Tevenapatam, at Porto 
Novo, or at any other port of the Naik of 
Ginja, or of the King of Massulapatam, be- 
•caiise these wore declared enemies of the 
state, and all possible war should be made 
•on them for having received among them 
the Hollanders. . . .’’—Jitx-an'Oy p. 619. 

1675. — “Approve the treaty with the 
(Uwn [see KHANJ of Chengie.” -Letterfrom 
Court (o Fort iSt. CfO. In AWa‘ and Kxts.y 
No. i. 5. 

1680.—“Advice received . . . that San- 
togee, a younger brother of Sevagee’s, had 
seized upon Kougnaut Pundit, the S(x>l>idar 
of Chengy (Country, and put him in irons.” 
- Ibid. No. iii. 44. 

1752.—“It consists of two tfjwns, called 
the Great and Little Gingee. . . . They 
are both'surrounded by one wall, 3 miles in 
•circumference, which inclose.s the two towns, 
and five mountains of ragged rock, on the 
summits of which are built 5 strong forts. . . . 
The place is inaccessible, except from the 
•east and south-east. . . . The place was 
well supplied with all manner of stores, and 
garrisoned by 150 Europeans, and 8ejK)y8 
and black people in great numbers. . . — 

Cambridge^ Account of ike War, &c., 32-33. 

GINSENG, s. A medical root 
whicli has an extraordinary r(‘puLition 
ill China as a restoi-ative, and sells 
there at prices ranging from G to 400 
dollars an ounce. The plant is Afalia 
Ginseng, Bent h. (N.O. Araliatrae). Tlie 
second word represents the Chine.se 
name Jen-ShSn. In the literary style 
the drug is called simply SJieri. And 
})ossibly Jin, or ‘Man,’ nas been pre¬ 
fixed on account of the forked radish, 
man-like aspect of the root. Euroj>eaii 
practitioners do not recognise its 
alleged virtues. That wliich is nio.st 
valued comes from Ckirea, but it gr(»ws 
also in Mongolia and Manchuria. A 
kind much less esteemed, the root of 
Vanax qninquefoliwm, L., is imported 
into C/hina from America. A very 
closely-allied plant occurs in the 
Himalaya, A. Psendo-Uinseng, Benth. 
Ginseng is first mentioned by Alv. 
Bciinedo (Madrid, 1642). [See Ball, 
Things Chinese, 268 seq., where Dr. P. 
Smith seems to believe that it has some 
medicinal value.] 

GIRAFFE, 8. English, not Anglo- 
Indian. Fr. girafe, It. giraffa, Sp. and 
Port, girafa, old Sp. azorafa, and these 
from Ar. al-zardfa, a cameleopard. The 
Pers. surndpa, zumdj^a, seems to be a 
form curiously divergent of the same 


word, perhaps neiirer the original. 
The older Italians sometimes make 
giraffa into seraph. It is not impo.ssible 
that the latter word, in its biblical use, 
may be radically connected with giraffe. 

The oldest mention of the animal i.s 
in the Septuagint ver.sifui of Dent, xiv, 
6, where the word zdniCir, rendered in 
the Ejiglish Bilde ‘chamois,’ is trans¬ 
lated KajaT)XoTrdp5a\Ls ; and SO also in 
the Vulgate camelopardalns, [ju’obably 
the ‘wild goat’ of the Targunis, not 
the giraffe (Kncycl. Bihl. i. 722)]. We 
(juote some other ancient notices of the 
animal, l)efore the introduction of the 
Avord before us : 

c. B.C. 20.—“The animals called camelo¬ 
pards {KajJLTjXoTTapSdXei^) present a mixture 
of both the animals comprehended in this 
appellation. In size they are smaller than 
camels, and shorter in the neck ; but in the 
distinctive form of the head and eyes. In 
the curvature of the back again they have 
some resemblance to a camel, but in colour 
and hair, and in the length of biil, they are 
like panthers, ii. 51. 

c. A.D. 20. —Camel leopards {Kap,T)Xoirap- 
5dXei$) are bred in these parts, but they do 
not in any res}>ect resemble let)pards, for 
their variegated skin is more like the 
.streaked and s{X)tted skin of fallow deer. 
The hinder quarters are so very much lower 
than the fore quarters, that it seems as if the 
animal sat upoii its rump. ... It is not, 
however, a w’ild animal, but rather like a 
domesticated beast; for it shows no sign of 
a savage disposition.”--Nfra//o, Rk. XVI. iv. 
§ 18, E.T. by Hamilton and Fahaner. 

c. A.D. 210.—Athenaeus, in the de.seription 
which he quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus iit Alexandria, be¬ 
sides many other strange creatures, debiils 
130 Ethiopic sheep, 20 of Euboea, 12 white 
koloi, 26 Indian oxen, 8 Aethiopic, a huge 
white bear, 1*1 pardale.s and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxe.s, 3 arkelox, one eonteUgnxrdalis, 1 Ethi¬ 
opic Rhinoceros.—Bk. V, cap. xxxii. 

c. A.D. 520.— 

“ "EvveTry pLOL KaKfina, voXvOpos Moctra 
Xiyela, 

piKTO. g>{><TLv 6r)pG>v, KCKepaaplva, 

<pdXa, 

TrdpbdXLV aloXbeuiToif opov ^vv-qv re 
KdprjXov. 

******* 

Aeiplf ol rayah, ariKrbv bipas, ovara fiaid, 
xf/ikbu OirepOc sdprj, boXixol 7r65ej evpia 
raptrd, 

K(JbXit)v S’ovK (era pirpa, vbbes rov irdpiran 
- opoloi, 

dX\’ oi vpbffBev iaaiv dpcLovei, vardrioi 
iroXXdv dXtf6repot. ”— k. t. X. 

Oppiani Cynegeiica, iii. 461 seqq. 

c. 380.—“The.se also presented gifts, 
among which besides other things a certain 
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species of animal, of nature both extra¬ 
ordinary and wonderful. In size it was 
equal to a camel, but the surface of its skin 
marked with hower-like spots. Its hinder 
parts and the flanks were low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shoulders and fore¬ 
legs and chest were much higher in propor¬ 
tion than the other limbs. The neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
rest of the body was like a swan’s throat in 
its ehmgation. 'J’he he.'id was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more thaii twice 
that of a Libyan ostrich. ... Its legs were 
not moved alternately, but by pairs, those 
on the right, side being moveil together, 
and those on the left together, first one 
side and then the other. . . . When this 
creature appeared the whole multitude was 
struck with astonishment, and its form 
.suggesting a name, it got from the jiopulace, 
from the most prominent feature.s of its 
body, the im})rovised name of nimrlo- 
parduhx." — ]it‘/io({orus, AtHno/xro^ x. ‘27. 

c. 940. — “The most common animal in 
those eiamtries is the giraffe (Zar&.fa) . . . 
.some consider its origin to bo a variety 
of the camel ; others say it is owing to a 
union of the camel with the panther: others 
in short that it is a jiarticular and distinct 
species, like tlu' horse, tlu' ass, or the ox, 
and not the n'-nlt of any cross-breed. . . . 
In Persian the giratle is called Vshturgao 
(‘camel-cow’), it used to be sent as a 
present trom Nubia to the kings of Persia, 
as in later days it was sent to the Arab 
princes, to the first khillifs of the house of 
Abbas, and to the Wrdis of Misr. . . . 'I’he 
origin of the giraffe has given ri.se to 
numerous disciissiotis. It, has been noticed 
that the panther of Nubia attains a groat 
size, whilst the camel of that country is of 
low .statun*, w'ith short leg.s,” &c., &c.— 
Mas'ikli^ iji. d-a. 

c. - “ Entre les antres joiaus (pie il 

(le Vieil do la Montague) envoia an Hoy, li 
orivoia iin <fliphant de cri.stal mout bien fait, 
et uno besto (jue Ton apj)elle orafle, do 
cri.stal aussi,”—ed. df Wailhp 250. 

1271.— ‘‘In the month of Jumada II. u 
female girafli'e in the C’astle of the Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a young one, which was 
nursed by a C(jw.”- J/c^-ror/ (by i^uatremerr), 

i. i)t. 2, lOt). 

1*298.— “ Mais bien out giraffes asscz 
ui naissent en leur pays.” -il/mvo Polu, 
\LKt/iin''s ed., }). 701. 

1330.— “ Vidi in Kadro (Cairo) animal 
geraffan nomine, in anterior! parte multum 
elovatum, longissimum collum habens, ita 
ut de tecto domus communis altitudini.s 
comedere pos.sit. lietro ita demi.s.sum est 
ut dorsum ejus manu homlnis tangi po.ssit. 
Non est ferox animal, .sed ad modum 
jumenti pacificurn, colore albo et rubeo 
pellom haoens ordinati.ssirnc decoraHim.”— 
Ok/, de Bo/densefe, 248-249. 

1384.—“ Ora racconteromo della giraffa 
che bestia ella I^a giraffa h fatta quasi 
come lo atruzzolo, salvo che I’inibuato auo non 
ha penne (‘ just like an ostrich, except that 


it has no feather.s on its body ’ !) anzi ha 
lana branchi.s.sima . . . ella h veraniente a 
vedere una co.sa raolto coiitraffatta .”—Simone 
Sigoli, V. al Monte Sinai, 182. 

1404.—“When the amba8.sador.a arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in it an 
ambassador, whom the Sultan of Babyhm 
had .sent to Tirnour Bey. . . . He had also 
with him 6 rare birds and a beast called 
jomufa ...” (then follows a very good 
descnjdion ).—(Han jo, by Mar/c/iam, pjK 

86-87. 

c. 1430.Item, 1 have also been in 
Le.s.ser India, which is a fine Kingdom. The 
capital is called Lily. In this cimntry arc 
many ele]»hants, and animals called aumasa. 
(for smnaUf), which is like a .stag, but is a 
tall animal and has a long nock, 4 fathonns 
in length or longer.”— Schiltherger, Hak. So(. 

47. 

1471.—“After this was brought foortho 
a giraffa, which they call Girnaffa, a bea.ste 
as long legged as a great horse, or rather 
more ; but the hinder legges are halfe a 
foote shorltir than the former,” &:c. (The 
Itali.'in in Pannu^x), ii. f. 10‘2, has “ vna 
Zirapha, la (juale essi chiamano Zirnapha 
oner Giraffa.”)— ./o.s’uAi Barbaro, in Frio- 
tians m Prr.sta, Hak. Sue. 54. 

1,5.54.— “ fl ne fut one (pie les grands 
.seigneurs (piehpjcs barbares (pi’ilz aient 
est(>, n’aimassent ipi’on lours presentast les 
beste.'^ d’c.stninge.s pai.s. Au.ssi en auons 
veu plusicur.s an chasteau du (’aire . . . 
entre le.s(piellc.s est celle tpi’ilz nt^mment 
vulgnareincnt Zumapa.”- P. Be/on, f. 118. 
It is rtun.irkable to find Belon adopting this 
Persian form in Egy))t. 

QIRJA, H. This i.s a word for a 
Olnistiuii churchy conimonly used on 
the Bengal sid(*. of India, from Port. 
igreja, itself a coiTuiitioii of eccleda. 
Klnlfi Klulii (c. 1720) s])eakiiig of (lie 
Portugue.s(‘ at Hoogly, .says th(i*y called 
their places of worship Kalisd {Elliot, 
vii. 211). No doul)t Kallsd, as well as 
igreja, is a form of eededa, hut tlie 
superficial re.semhlaiice is small, so it 
may^ be su.sjiect.ed that the Musulmaii 
writer was .speaking from hcwik-know- 
ledge only. 

1885.—“It is related that a certain 
Maulvi, celebrated for the power of hi.s 
curses, was called upon by his fellow reli¬ 
gionists to eiir.se a certain church built by 
the Engli.sh in clo.so proximity to a Ma^id- 
.Anxious to .<tand well with them, and at 
the .same time not to offend his English 
rulers, he got out of the difficulty by cursing 
the building thus: 

* Gir jfi. ghax ! Gir jft ghar! Gir jft! ’ 

p'.f.) ‘Fall down, house! Fall down, 
house ! Fall down ! ’ or simply 

‘('hureh-house ! (’hurch-house ! Church!’" 
~ IF. J. iyOru]ft/ier, in Panjab Notes and 
Queries, ii. 125. 
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The word is also in use iu tlie Indian 
Archipelago : 

1885.—“The village (of Wai in the 
Moluccas) is laid out in rectangular plots, 
. . . One of its chief edifices is the Grodja, 
whose grandeur quite overwhelmed us ; for 
it is far more elaborately decorated than 
many a rural ])arish church at home.”— 
If. 0. Fvrhc.<>, A Nafnralt.<(t's Wtind^7-inffx, 
p. 294. 

GOA, n.p. Pi'operly Gowa.^ Gova., 
Malir. Govni.^ [which the Maih'a.'^ Gloifs. 
connects witli Skt. ijo, ‘a c.ow/ in tlie 
sense of the ‘cowdierd country ']. Tlie 
fuinons oa])itaI of tlie Portuguese 
dominions in India since its capture 
Ity Alhu([uerqne in 1510. In earlier 
history and geogra]diy the place aj)- 
])ears under the name of Sindabur or 
Sandabur (Sundri]»iir ?) (q.v.). Gora 
or K\iV(( was an ancient name of the 
southern Konkan (see in H. H. IVihou’s 
/f5u7us, Vishnu, pHtava., ii. 104^ note 20). 
We find the place c.alhal l)y the Turkish 
admiral Sidi Ali (Aov^dA-Sandahur^ 
winch may nu^an “Sandri))ur of (iova.” 

l)J91.-ln a copper grant of this date 
(S. we have mention of a. cliief city 

of Kaiikan (set* CONCAN) called Gowa and 
Gowilptlra. Sec the grant as }»ul)lished 
by Major Legrand .lacol) in ./. Ho. Hr. H. 

IV. 107. The translation i.s too loo.so t(» 
iiKike it wort}) wliile to transcrilie a <iuota- 
ti<ju ; but it is interesting as mentioning 
the rocoiKpicst of (loa from tin; TtonisIU’as, 
i.r, Turks or foreign Mahommedans. Wo 
know frt»m ll)ii liatuta that Mahommodan 
.settlers at Jlimawar had taken the place 
about 1344. 

1.510 (}>i]t referring to .some years earlier). 
“ 1 defiartcd from the city of I hibu 1 i .af<ire- 
said, and went to another ishmd which i.s 
about a mile distant from the mainland and 
is called Goga. ... In this island there i.s 
a fortress near the aea, walled round after 
our manner, iu which there i.s .sometimes a 
captain who i.s called Savaiu, who ha.s 400 
mamelukes, he himself being also a maine- 
luke.”- Vurthrma, 1L5-110. 

c. 1520. “ In the Island of Tis.v)urii, in 

which is .situated the city of Goa, there are 
31 aldeas, and these are as follow'.s. . . — 

In Anhir. Onrnt., f.a.sc, 5. 

c. 15.51, -“At these words (addressed by 
the VT/.ir of (,'uzerat to a i^ortiiguese Envoy) 
my wrath liroke out, and 1 said : ‘ Male¬ 
diction ! You have found me with iny fleet 
gone to wreck, but please God in his mercy, 
before long, under favour of the Padshah, 
you .shall be driven not only from Hormuz, 
but from Din and Gowa Uk) Sidi'AH 
Kapicddn, in J, Asiai. Ser. I. tom. ix. 70. 

1602.—“The island of Goa is .so old a 
place that one finds nothing in the writings 
of the Canaras (to whom it alway.s belonged) 


about the beginning of its population. But 
we find that it was always so freijuented by 
strangers that they used to have a pro¬ 
verbial .saying: ‘ Lot us go and take our 
ease among the cch)1 shado.s of Goe moaV 
which in the old language of the country 
means ‘the cool fertile land.’”— Couto, IV. 
X. cap. 4. 

1648. — “All those that have seen Europe 
and Asia agree with me that the Fort of 
Goa, the Port of ('onslant<iiopfe, and the 
Port of Toulon,, iire three of the fairest 
I’orts of all our vast continent.’’- I'avei'iiier, 

E.T. ii. 74 ; (cd. HaK, i. 186j. 

GOA PLUM. T}h‘ fruit of Farm- 
((riuDi excehuin^ introduced at (xoa from 
Mozamlii([Ue, called liy llic JArtugue.se 
Midornha. “ Tlie fruit, is almost pure 
brown sugar in a paste” (Hirdtroody 
MS.). 

GOA POTATO. l)iosc()rr(( aruleatd, 
{Hndirood, MS.). 

GOA POWDEK. Tin's medicine, 
which in India is ])rocured from Goa 
only, is invaluahle iu tlie virulent 
e<zema of Fiomliay, and otlier skin 
disca.scs. In eczema it sometimes acts 
like- magic, hut, smarts like the cutting 
of a knife. Jt is olitained from A ndira 
Araroha (N.O. Letjintimosar)., a native 
(we lielieve) of S. America, d'lu* active 
ju-inciple i.s (dirysojilianic acid {Commn. 
front Sir G. Birdicood). 

GOA STONE. A factitious article 
which was in great repute for medical 
virtues iu tlie 17th century. See (pio- 
tation below from Mr. King. Sir G. 
Birdwood tells us it is still sold in the 
Bombay Bazar. 

1673.—“The Fau!istine.s enjoy the bigge.st 
of all the Mona.sterie.s at tSt. Koch ; in it is 
a Library, an Hospital, and an Apothe¬ 
cary’s Shop well furni.shod with Medicine.s, 
where (lasper Anton'uty a Florentine, a Lay- 
Brother of the Order, the Author of the 
Goa-Stones, brings them in .50,000 i^ere- 
phins, by that invention Annually ; he is 
an Old Man, and almost Blind,”— Frijer^ 
149-150. 

1690.—“ The double excellence of this 
Stone (snake-stone) recommends its worth 
very highly . . . and much excels the dc- 
.servodly famed (lasixtr Ai^touiy or Goa 
Stone.” — Oirinyton, 2d2. 

1711.— “Goa Stones or Pedira de tfusper 
AntojiiOj are made by the Jesuits here: 
They are from J to 8 Ounces each ; but the 
Sise makes no Hiffcrence in the Price: We 
bought 11 Ounces for 20 Rupees. They are 
often counterfeited, but 'tis an easie Matter 
for one who has seen the right Sort, to di.s- 
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cover it. . . . Maiio<H'Jis Stones at Fort St. 
George come the nearest to them . . . 
l>oth Sorts are deservedly cried up for their 
VertuGs,”— lAtchfCr, 268. 

1768-71. — “Their medicines are mostly 
.such Ji,s are j)roduced in the country. 
Amongst others, they make use of a kind 
of little artificial stone, that is manufactured 
at Goa, and jiossesstis a strong aromatic 
scent. They give scrapings of this, in a 
little water mixed with sugar, to their 
patients.”—E.T. i. 

1867.—“ I'he Goa-Stone was in the 16th (?) 
and 17th centuries as much in repute as 
the Bezoar, and for similar virtues . . . 
It is of the shape and si'/.e of a duck’s egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, and though 
hard, is friable. The mode of employing 
it was to take a minute dose of the powder 
.scraped from it in one’s drink every morn¬ 
ing ... So precious was it esteemed that 
the great usually carried it about with them 
in a casket of gold filigree.”— JVat. Hist, o/ 
GfVi.% by C. M’. Kintj, M.A., p. 256. 

GOBANG, s. The game introduced 
some years ago from Ja])au. The iianie 
is a coiT. of Chmese ‘checker¬ 

board.’ 

[1898. — “Go, properly qomolit iiarabey 
often with little appropriateness termed 
‘checkers’ by Eurof)ean writers, is the 
most popular of the indoor pastinu5S of the 
.lapanese,—a very different nlfair from the 
simple game known to Europeans as Goban 
or Gobang, properly the name of the board 
on which go is plnyed .”—Thirxjs 
JajXiime, 3rd ed., 190 seq.., where a full ac¬ 
count of the game will bo found.] 

GODAVERY, n.p. Skt. Godavari.^ 
‘giving kinc.’ Whether tliis name of 
northern etymology was a corruption 
of some indigimous name w(* know not. 
[Tlie Dravidian name of the river is 
Goday (Tel. f/oA;, ‘limit’), of which 
the present name is jiossildy a corru])- 
tioii.] It is remarkable liow the Uoda- 
veiy is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatively latej)eriod, 
with the notable exception of I). Joao 
de Castro, in a work, liowever, not 
published till 1843. Barros, in his 
trace of the coasts of the Indies (Dec. I. 
ix. c^ip. 1), mentions Gudavarij as a 
place adjoining a cape of the same 
name (which a])pears in some much 
later charts as C. Gordeioar)., but tiikes 
no notice of the great river, so far as 
we are awaire, in any part of his 
history. Linschoten also speaks of the 
Punto de. Guadovaryn, hut not of the 
river. Nor does Ids map show the 
latter, though showing the Kistna dis¬ 
tinctly. The small general map of 


India in Camhridgds Acc. of the War 
in Indiaf 1761, confounds the sources 
of the Godavery with those of the 
Mahanadi (of Orissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with the western 
rivcTs of the Ganges Delta. This was 
evidently the ])revailing view until 
Rennell pu])iished the first edition of 
his Memoir (1783), in which he writes ; 

“The (k)davery river, or (ronga Godowry, 
commonly called Oanga in European maps, 
and sometimes Gang in Indian histories, has 
generally been represented as the same 
river with that of Catbick. 

“As we have no authority that I can find 
for supposing it, the oiunion must have 
been taken up, on a KUiijxisition that there 
was no oficning between the mouths of the 
Kistna and Mahanadee (or Cattack river) 
of magnitude sufficient for such a river as 
the (Janga” (pp. 74-75) [also ibid. 2nd ed. 
2441. to this error see also a quota¬ 
tion from B’Anville under KEDGEREE. It 
is jirobable that what that geographer says 
in his Ec/iiireiMnnf'ii.'i, p. 135, that he had 
no real idea of thC Godavery. That name 
occurs in his book only as “la pointe de 
Gaudewari.” This point, he says, is aliout 
E.N.E. of the “ river of Narsapur,” at 
a di.stance of about 12 leagues; “it is 
a low land, intersected by several river- 
arms, forming the mouths of that which 
the maj)s, esteomed to be mo.st correct, call 
WfH.sn'on; and the river of Narsapur is 
itself one of those arms, according to a MS. 
map inrny po.sse.ssion.” Narsaparain is the 
name of a taluk on the westernmost delta 
branch, or Vasishta Godavari [see Morris, 
Man. of Godarerg JJiM., 1931. Wenmron. 
appears on a map in Baldaous (1672), as the 
name of one of the two mouths of the 
Eastern or Gautami Godavari, entering the 
.sea near Coringa. It is perhaps the same 
name as In jaram. on that branch, where there 
was an Engli.sh Factory for many years. 

Ill the nc^at map of “ Regionum 
(^horoniandcl, Golconda, et Orixa,” 
which i.s in Baldaens (1672), there is 
no indication of it whatever except as 
a short inlet from the sea called Gonde- 
wary. 

1538.—“The noblest rivers of this province 
{Daquem or Deccan) are six in number, to 
wit : Crusua [Krishna), in many places 
known as Hinaiior, because it passes by a 
city of this name [IJinda/nir ?); Bivra (read 
/iinui ?) ; tho.se two rivers join on the 
borders of the Deccan and the land of 
Canara (q.v.), and after traversing great 
distances enter the sea in the Oria territory ; 
Malaprare [Malprahhat) ; Guodavam (read 
Guodavari) otherwise called Gangua; Pur- 
nadi; Tapi. Of those the Malaprare enters 
the sea in the Oria territory, and so does 
the Guodavam ; but Purnadi and Tapi 
enter the Gulf of Cambay at different 
points.”— JoOo de Castro, Primeiro Roteiro 
da Cotta da Pidia, pp, 6, 7. 
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c. 1590.— “Here- (in Berar) are rivers in 
abundance ; especially the Ganga of Gotam, 
which they also call Godov&ri. The Ganga 
of Hindustan they dedicate to Mahadeo, 
but this Ganga to Gotani. And they tell 
wonderful legends of it, and pay it great 
adoration. It has its springs in the Sahyil 
Hills near Tritnbak, and passing through 
the Wilayat of Ahmadnagar, enters Berar 
and thence Hows on to Tilingana.”— Aln-i- 
Ai'harl (orig.) i. 47C ; [ed, JarrHt, ii, 228.J 
Wo may observe that the most easterly t)f 
the Delta branches of the (rodavery is still 
called tiaatami, 

GODDESS, s. An absurd (“orni])- 
tioii wliich used to bt* apjdied by our 
countrymen in the old settleinenls in 
the Malay countries to the young 
women of the land, [t is ^^alay gddla^ 
‘a virgin.’ 

c. 1772.- 

“ And then how strange, nt night opjtre^-t 

Hy toils, with songs you’re lulled to rest ; 

Of rural goddesses the guest, 

Delightful ! ” 

ir. Marsden, in 11. 

1784.— “A lad at one of these entertain¬ 
ments, asked another his opinion of a 
gaddees who was tlien dancing. ‘ If she 
were plated with gold,’ replied he, ‘I woidd 
not take her for iny concubine, much less 
for my wife.’”— Marsd^n'a II. of ><iuitatru^ 
2nd ed., 230. 

■ GODOWN, s. A wared) on St* for 
goods and stores ; an ontbnilding used 
for stores ; a store-room, Tbe word is 
in constant use in the Chine.se norts as 
well as in India. The 11. ana Deng. 
(jnddrn is ap})arently an adoption of the 
Anglo-Indian word, not its original. 
The word ajipears to liava* passed to 
tlie continent of India from tln^ eastt‘rn 
.settlements, wliere the Malay word 
gadong is used in llu* same .sense 
of ‘store-room,’ hut also in that of 
‘a house hiiilt of brick or .stone.’ 
Still the word a])])ear8 to have come 
]>rimarily from the Sontli of India, 
where in Telugu guiarigi^ giddmn/f in 
d’amil kidangn^ signify ‘a place wliere 
goods lie,’ from to lie.^ It appears 
in Singhalese also as guddrua. It is a 
fact that many common Malay an^ 
Javanese words are Tamil, or only to 
he explained hy Tamil. Free inter¬ 
course between the Coromandel Coast 
and the Archi])elago is very ancient, 
and when the Vortuguese first appeared 
at Malacca they found there numerous 
settlers from S. India (see s.v. ELING). 
Blute^u gives the word as palavra da 
India., and explains it as a “logea 


quasi dehaixo de chao ” (“ almost under 
ground ”), hut this is seldom the case. 

[1513.—. . in which alibis rice and a 
Gudam full of mace was burned .”—Letter 
of F. P. Andrade to Alltu<(uerqi«\, P’eb. 22, 
India Office, MSS. Garpo Cktonologico, vol. I. 

[1552.—“At night .secretly they cleared 
their Gudams, which are rooms almost under 
ground, for fear of ^re.”~Barron, Dec. II. 
FJk. vi. ch. 3.] 

15.52.—“ ... and ordered them to plunder 
many godowns {gudoe.s) in which there was 
such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and sandal wo<^d, that our })e()plc could not 
transj>ort it all till they had called in the 
people of Malacca to comjdeto its removal.” 
— Ca-ftanhfda, iii. 276-7. 

1561.— “. . . Godowns {(iKdoes), which 
are strong ho)iscs of stone, having the lower 
j»art built with lime.” - Voi'rea, IT. i. 236. 
(The last two tjuotations refer to events in 
1.511.) 

1.570. — . . but the merchants have all 

one house or Magazon, which house they 
call Godon, which is made of brickes.”-~ 
Caesar Frederihe, iu JIaU. 

1585.—“In the Palace of the King (at 
Pegu) are many maga/.ines both of gold and 
of silver. . . . Sandalwo(al, and lign-aloes, 
and all such things, have their gottons 
(gottoni), which is a.s much as to say .separate 
chambers .”—tlasftaro JUdhl, f. 111. 

[c. 1612.—“. . , if I did not bo would 
take away from me the key of the gadong.” 
— Danrers, Letle/n, i. 195.] 

1613. — “As f()rtele/.;is (' ft>rtirica(,‘oe.s do 
Mal.'iyos ordinariairumte erao aedifficios do 
matte eiitaypado, do (pie hiivia muytas casas 
e armenyas ou godoens <pie silo aedifficios 
sobterraneos, »*m (pie os morcadores recolhem 
as roupas de ('boromandel per il jiorigo de 
fogo.”— (iodniho de Lredin, 22. 

1615.—“We jiaid .Ino. Dono 70 toiV.s* or 
plate of bais in full payment of the fee 
s 3 'inplc of the gadonge over the way, to 
westward <jf Knglish bowse, whereof 100 
fate.s was paid before.”— f-br/'.v’.s’ J)iarg, i. 39 ; 
[in i. 15 gedongej. 

[ ,, “An old ruined brick house or 

godimg.” — Foster, Letters, iii. 109, 

{ ,, “The same goods to be locked up 

ill the gaddones.” — Jldd. iii. 159.] 

1634.— 

“ Vira<» das ruas as secreta.s mina.s 

* ♦ * * ♦ 

Da.s abrazadas casas as ruinas, 

E das riqueza.s os gudoes desertos.” 

Malacca Cnnquistada, x. 61. 

1680.—“Rent Rowle of Dwelling House.s, 
Goedowns, etc., within the Garri.son in 
Christian Town.”—In Wheeler, i. 253-4. 

1683.—“I went to yc Bank.shall to mark 
out and appoint a Plat of ground to build 
a Godown for ye Honble. Company’s Salt 
Petre.”— Hedges, Liar if, March 5 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 67]. 
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1696.—“ Mond'.iy, 3rd Augii.st. The Choul¬ 
try .Justices having produced examinations 
taken by them concerning the murder of a 
child in the Black town, and the robbing 
of a godown within the walls:—it is ordered 
that the .Judge-Advociite do cause a session 
to be held on Tuesday the 11th for the trial 
of the criminals.”— Official Memorandum^ in 
Whrvler, i. 303. 

[1800. “ “The cook-njom and Zodoun at 
the I^aul Bang are covered in.”- Wellington^ 
i. 66. J 

1809. —“The Black Hole is now part of a 
godown or warehouse; it was filled with 
goods, and I could not see it.”— Ld. Valentia, 

1 . 237 . 

1880. --“I'he.se ‘Oodowns’ . . . are one 
of flic most markc<l features of a .Iaj)anesc 
txjwn, both because they are white where 
all else is gray, and because tlu'v are solid 
where all else is jierishalde .”—Mms Ihrd's 
JafHOi^ i. 264. 

GOGLET, GUGLET. s. A wat< r- 
lK)1,tle, tisiuilly (‘firtluMiwaia*, of glolmbir 
body with ;i long neck, tln‘ .same, as what 
IS called in Jhnigal nnn-e connnonlv a 
mrdhl (see SERAI, b., KOOZA). ddiis 
is the usual torn) now ; the article 
described by Lins('bot.(‘n and IVrard, 
with a sort of eulleiider mouth and 
pebbles shut inside, mus somewhat 
aiffereiit. Coriaipted from tlie i\>rl,. 
gorgolcta^ tin* nann* of sindi a ve.ssel. 
The. French have also in tliis sense 
(jargoalette^ and a word gargoniih^ our 
medieval (juryoglc ; all derivations from 
I/on/a, (jor(j(\ ‘tin* throat,’ found 
in all the Romance tongue.s. Tim 
Cringle shows that the word is used 
in the W. Indies. 

1.698.Those cruses are called Gorgo- 
letta.” — Lin.srliotrn, 60; [Hak. Soc. i. 207 [ 

1699. — Tn Dehrg, vii. 28, the word is 

written Gorgolane. 

c. 1610.—“11 y a line piece de terre fort 
<lelicate, et toute porcce de jictits trous 
faeonnez, et au dedans y a de petites pierres 
<jui ne peuvent .sortir, e’est pour nettoyor le 
va.se. Its ai)})ellont cela gaxgoulette : beau 
n’en sorto one peu h la fois,”— Pi/rard de 
Ijaval^ ii. 4u ; [Hak Soc. ii. 74, and aeo i. 
329J. 

[1616.—“. . . 6 Gorgoletts.” — Foster, 
Letters, iv. 198.] 

1648.—“They all drink out of Gorgelanes, 
that is out of a Pot with a Sj>out, without 
setting the Mouth thereto.”— T. Van. ^^pil- 
bergeits Voyage, 37. 

c. 1670.—“Quand on oat h. la maison on a 
des Gourgoulettes ou aigui^res d’uno cer- 
taine pierre poreu.se -”—Bernier (ed. Amst.), 
ii. 214; [and comp. ed. Constable, 366], 

1688.—“ L’on donne h, chacun do ceux 
quo lour malheur conduit dans cos saintes 


prisons, un pot de terre plein d’eau pour se 
laver, un autre plus propre de ceux qu’on 
appelle Gurguleta, aussi plein d’eau pour 
boire.”— hethm, Rel. de VInquisition de Goa, 
136. 

c. 1690.— “The Siamese, Malays, and 
Macas.sar people have the art of making 
from the larger coco-nut shells most elegant 
drinking vessels, cups, and those other 
receptacles for water to drink called Gor- 
gelette, which they set with silver, and 
which no doubt by the ignorant are supposed 
to be made of the jirocious Maidive cocos.” 

- Humph ins, 1. iii, 

1698. — “The .same way they have of 
cooling their Jji(juors, by a wet chith 
wrajijied about their Gurgulets and .lars, 
which arc vc.s.scls made of a porous Kinrl of 

Barth.”—7'//AT, 47. 

1726.—“ However, they were nuieh asUin- 
i.shed that iho w’ater in the Gorgolets in 
lhat Iremendou.s heat, especially out of 
• loors, was found (juite cold.”— ValioUijn, 
(horo. .69. 

1766.—“ 1 perfectly remember having said 
that it would not ho amiss for General 
Cariiac to have a man with a Goglet of 
water ready to })<)ur on his head, whenever 
he .should liegin to grow warm in debate.”- - 
Lord (Hire, (houoi. Fort WiHiion, Jan. 29. 
Ill Long, 406. 

1829.—“ I>re.ssing in a burry, hnd the 
drunken bheesty . . . lias mistaken your 
boot for the goglet in vdiich you carry your 
water on the line of march.” — >S'/o/y//.s‘ 
Memoirs, ii. 149, 

c. 1830.—“I was not long in finding a 
bottle of very tolerable rum, some salt junk, 
some bi.scuit, and a goglet, or yorous earthen 
jar of water, with soim; capital cigars.”— 
Tom. Cringle, ed. 1863, 1,62. 

1832.—“ Murwan sent for a woman named 
.Toada, and handing her some virulent poison 
folded uj) in a piece of paper, said, ‘If you 
can throw' this into Hu.ssun’s gllgglet, he on 
drinking a mouthful or two of water will 
in.sbintly bring up his liver ])ioce-inoal.’”-~ 
llerklots, (^anoon-e-Islam, 1,66. 

18,6,6.-“To do it (gild the Rangoon 
Bagoda) they have enveloi)e(i the whole in 
an extraordinary scaffolding of bamboos, 
w'hich looks a.s if they had been enclosing 
the pagoda in basketwork to keep it from 
breaking, as you would do with a water 
goglet for a (Idl: journey.”—In BlackuxmV.s 
Mag., May, 18,66. 

GOGO, GOGA, n.p. A town on 
the inner i>r eastern shore of Kattywar 
Peninsula, formerly a seaport of some 
importance, with an anchorage sheltered 
by the Isle of FVram (the dkiraiii of tlie 
quotation from Ibn Batuta). (logo 
y)pear8 in the Catalan map of 1376. 
Two of the extracts will show how 
this unhappy city used to suffer at tlie 
hands of tlie Portuguese. Gogo is now 
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superseded to a great extent by Bliau- 
IIagar, 8 in. distant. 

1321.—“Dated from Caga the 12th day 
of October, in the year of the Lord 1321.” — 
Jjetter of Fr. Jordanus, in CaUua/, &c. i. 228. 

c. 1343.— “Wo departtid from Beiram and 
arrived next day at the city of KUka, which 
is large, and possesses extensive baz-irs. We 
anchored 4 miles off boeaiisc of the ebb 
tidc.”-- //>a JUtfiifo, iv. bO. 

Ifall.— “The (iovernor (Niino da ('iiidia) 

- . . U)ok counsel to order a Meet- to remain 
behind to make war u]>on Cainliaya, leaving 
Antonio do Saldanha with .bO sail, to wit : 1 
galeons, and the ri'st galleys mid g.deots, 
and rowing-vessels of the King’s, with some 
]»rivate ones eager lo retuain, in tin' greed 
for j)rize. And in this licet tlu're stayed 
1000 men with good v\iil for tlie phimh'r 
before them, and many lionoured gentlemen 
and t:a])tains. And running nj) the (4ulf 
they came to a city ealh'd Goga, peopled l»y 
rich merehants ; and tlie fleet entering by 
the river ravaged it b\ tire and .swiaxl, 
.slaying much people. . . ^ b/vra, iii. 418. 

(c. 1590.— “ Ghogeh.” See under SUR- 
ATH.J 

1002. - . . the city of Goga. which was 

one of the largest and most opulent in 
traffic, wealth and power of all those of 
tfamhayn. . . . 'I’his city lies almost at the 
head of the (lulf, on the western side, 
spreading over a level jilaiii, and from 
<’ertain ruins of buildings still visible, seems 
to have been in old times a very great 
))lacc, and under the dominion of certain 
foreigners.”— Coiifo^ IV. vii. cap 5. 

1014. — “The passage across from Siirrato 
to Goga is very short, and st» the three 
tleets, starting at 4 m tlie morning, arrived 
there at nightfall. . . . d'he next day the 
Portuguese returned ashore to Imrn the city 
. . . and entering the city the} set tire to 
it in all quarters, and it began to hla/.e 
with such Liry that there was burnt a great 
(jiiantity of merchandise {^fazendns de jxntf), 
whicfi was a lingo loss to the Moors. . . , 
After the burning of llic city they abode 
there 3 days, both ea^itains and soldiers 
content with the abundance of their booty, 
and the fleet stood for Dio, taking, licsides 
the goods that were on board, many floats 
in tow laden with the same.” /fontrro, 
J)e('ada, 333. 

[c. 1660. “ A man on foot going b}^ land 

to a .small village named the Gauges, and 
from thence crossing the end of the Gulf, 
<;an go from J)iu to Surat in four or five 
days. . . - Titcernier^ ed. Ball, ii. 37.] 

1727.— “Goga is a pretty large Town . . . 
has some Trade. ... It has the Conveni¬ 
ences of a Harbour for the largest Ship.s, 
though they lie dry on soft Mud at low 
Water.”— A. Hamilton^ i. 143. 

OOaOLLA, GOGALA, u p. This 

is still the uanie of a village on a 
peninsular sandy spit of the mainland, 


opposite to the island and fortress of 
Dili, and formerly itself a fort. It 
was known in the 16th century as the 
Villa don Rmnf's^ because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayii/., the Mahom. Goveruor), 
uot miicli trusting the Humes (L«. fbe 
Turkish M(irceuaries), “or willing that 
they should be within the Fortress, 
scut them to dwell there.” (Barros^ 
II. iii. ca}>. 5). 

15)25.—“ Paga dyo e gogolla a (d Hey de 
(fambaya trezo layijue'^ eni tangas . . . xiij 
laitpics. ”— Lrmhronra, 34, 

1538. In liotid/Wy Tombo, 230, 239, ve find 
“ Alfandcgua de Guogualaa.” 

1539. “. . . terminating in a long and 

narrow tongue of sand, c>n which stands a 
fort which they call Gogala, and the 
Bortnguese the Villo dus On the 

j)oint of this tongue tin* Bortu^’-iiesc made a 
be.-iutiful round huhv.ark.”-- ./cnc dt (\istro, 
I’iimxiro lioteiro^ ]). 218. 

GOLAH, s. Hind, noh't (from yal, 

^•ouiid’). A stori'-liouse for grain or 
salt ; so cabt'd from the tcjiical form 
of such sf,ore-houses in many jiarts of 
India, viz. a circular wall of mud 
with a coiiii al roof. [One (.>1' the most 
famous of these is the Gold at Patna, 
completed in 178(), but never used.] 

(1785. “ VVe visited the Gola, a huilding 

intended for a. public granary.” - In I'oiix-n, 
Or. Mem. 2n(i ed. ii. 145. J 

1810. — “'J'he golah, or warehouse.”— 
WUuamoUy P. M. ii. 343. 

1878.— “The villagers, who were really in 
want of food, and maddened by the siglit of 
those golahs stored w’ith gram, could not 
resist the temptation to helj» theiii'^elves.” - 
Lft iK (hr ii. 77. 

GOLD MOHUE TLOWEE, s. 

(denolpiiiia 2)ulcherri7na, Sw. The 
name is a cornqition of t he II. yulrnor., 
which is not in the dictionaries, but is 
said to mean ‘ peai'ock-tlower.’ 

[1877.—“The crowd began to press to the 
great Gool-mohur tree.”— A(fnrdi/cr^ Cittf <f 
SKTOthine, iii. 207.] 

GOLE, s. The main body of an 
army in array ; a clustered body of 
troojis ; an irregular squadron of horse¬ 
men. P.—H. (/hoi; perhaps a con¬ 
fusion with the Arab, jaul (goal), ‘a 
trooji’: [but Plaits connects it with 
Skt. kula, ‘an assemblage’]. 

1507.—“As the right and left are called 
Ber&ngh^r and Sewa,ngh4r . . . and are not 
included in the centre which they call ghU, 
the right and left do not belong to the 
227. 
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1803.—“When within reach, he fired a 
few rounds, on which 1 formed my men 
into tw'o gholes. . . • Both gholes at¬ 
tempted to turn his flanks, but the men 
behaved ill, and we were repulsed.”— 
Skinner, Mil. Mem. i. 298. 

1849.—“About this time a large gole of 
horsemen came on towards me, and I pro¬ 
posed to charge ; but as they turned at once 
from the fire of the guns, and as there was a 
nullah in front, 1 refrained from advancing 
after them.”— Jirigadier LtH'kwmHl, Jiejmrt of 
hid Cavalry Division at Battle of Ooojerdt. 

GOMASTA, GOMASHTAH, h. 

Hind, from Pci\s. ifiLmdshtiik, part. 

‘ apj)()intcd, delegated.’ A native agent 
or factor. In Madras the modern af)- 
plication is to a clerk for vernacular 
correspondence. 

1747.—“As for the Salem Cloth they bog 
leave to defer settling any Price for that 
sort till they cari be advised from the Goa 
Masters (!) in that Province.”-- h't. St. Jhivid 
Consn., May 11. MS. Records in India 
Office. 

1782.—“ You will direct the gentleman, 
Gomastahs, Muttasnddies (see MOOT- 
SUDDY), and Moonshies, and other officers 
of the English Company to relirnpiish their 
farms, taalurs (see TALOOK), gunges, and 
golahs.” — The Nabob to the (Jovernor, in Van 
^Siitart, i. 229. 

1770.— “The Magistrate shall appoint 
some one person his gomastah or Agent in 
each Town.”— Hal bed's Code, f)5. 

1778.— “The Company determining if 
possible to restore their investment to the 
former condition . . . sent gomastahs, or 
(Tcnt<K> factors in their own pay.”— Or?ne, 
ed. 1803, ii. 57. 

c. 1785.—“ I wrote an order to my 
gomastah in the factory of Hughly.”- 
Carraccioli's Life of Clive, lii. 448. 

1817.—“The banyan hire.s a .species of 
broker, called a Gomastah, at .so much a 
month.”— Mill's Hist. iii. 13. 

1837.—“. . . (The Rajah) sent us a very 
good breakfast; when we had eaten it, his 
gomashta (a sort of secretary, at least more 
like that than anything else) came to 
say . . .”— Letters from Madras, 128. 

GOMBBOON, u p. The old name 
in European documents of the place 
on the Persian Gulf now known as 
Bandar ^Abbas, or ^Ahhdsd, The latter 
naim* wa.s given to it when Shah 
’Ahhus, after the capture and destruc¬ 
tion of the island city of Hormuz, 
establi.shed a port there. The site 
whicJi he selected was the little town 
of Gamrull. This had been occupied 
by the Portuguese, who took it iroin 
the ‘King of Lar’ in 1612, hut two 
years later it was taken by the Shah. 


The name is said (in the Geog. Magazine, 
i. 17) to be Turkish, lueaning ‘a 
Custom House.’ The word alluded to 
is probably gumruk, which has that 
meaning, and which is again, through 
Low Greek, from the Latin commerdum. 
But this etymology of the name seems 
hardly pi‘ol)able. That indicated in 
the extract from A. Hamilton below is 
from Pers. kamrun, ‘a shrimp,’ or 
Port, camardo, meaning the same. 

The first mention of Gombroon ii> 
the E. T. Papers .seems to be in 161(1, 
when Edmund Connok, the Company’.s. 
chief agent in the Gulf, calls it “(xo?u- 
hraun, the best ])ort in all Persia,” and 
“that hopeful and glorious port of 
Gombroon ” (Sarnshary, i. 484-5 ; 
[Foster, Letters, iv. 264]). Tliere was 
an English factory here soon after 
the cajdiire of Hormuz, and it con¬ 
tinued to he maintained in 1759, wIhmi 
it was taken by the ( Jomte d’Estaiiig. 
Tlie factory was re-established, bub 
cea.sed to exist a year or tw'o after. 

[1.58,5. - “ Hanidel Gombnic, so-called in 
l*er.sian an<l 'rurki.sh, which mean.s t’ustom- 
hoii.se. J/'.'.’Ov' Afvuso's Overland .Journey, 
Ann. Mantnn. e Colon, ser. 4. ]>. 217.J 

1814.—(The (’aptain-major) “ under orders 
of J>om Luis da (Jarna returned to succour 
Comorao, but found the enemy’s fleet 
already there and the fort surrendered. . . . 
News which was heanl by Dorn Luis da 
Gama and mo.st of the people of Ormuz iii 
such way as might be expected, some of 
the old folks of Ormuz prognosticating at 
once that in losing Comorao Ormuz itself 
would be lost befijre long, seeing that the 
former was like a barbican or outwork on 
which the rage (if the Persian enemy spout 
itself, giving time tf) Ormuz to prepare 
against their eoining thither.” — Bocarro, 
Derada, 349. 

1622.—“That evening, at two hours of the 
night, we started from below that fine tree, 
and after travelling about a league and \\ 
half ... we arrived here in Combrill, a 
place of decent size and |,)opulation on the 
sea-shore, which the Persians now-a-days, 
laying a-side as it were the old name, cal! 
the ‘ Port of Abhas,’ because it was wrested 
from tine Portuguese, who formerly possessed 
it, in the time of the present King Abba-s.” 
—r. della Valle, ii. 413; [in Hak. Soc. i. 3, 
he calls it Combu]. 

c. 1630.—“ Gumbrown (or Oomroon, as 
some pronounce it) is by most Persians 
Kar’ i^oxv*' cald Bander or the Port 
Towne . . . .some (but I commend them 
not) write it (iamrov, others Gomroio, and 
other-some Cvnmieroon. ... A Towne it i.s 
of no Antiquity, rising daily out of the 
ruines of late glorious (now most wretched) 
Ormus."—Sir T. Herbert, 121. 
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1673. —“The Sailors had stigmatized this 
place of its Excessive Heat, with this sarcasti- 
cal Saying, That there was but a>i Inch-Deal 
hettceen GomberoOn and Hell. ”— Finjer^ 224. 
Fryer in another place (marginal rubric, 

L 331) says: “Gombroon ware, made of 
rth, the best next China.” Was this one 
of the sites of manufacture of the Persian 
porcelain now so highly prized ? [“The main 
varieties of this Perso-Chinese ware are the 
following :—(l) A sort of semi-porcelain, 
called by English dealers, quite without 
reason, ^Gombroon ware,’ which is j)ure 
white and semi-transparent, but, unlike 
Chinese porcelain, is soft and friable where 
not protected by the glaze. AW//. Brit. 
9th ed. xix. 621.] 

1727.—“This Gombroon was formerly a 
Fishing Town, and when Shaw began 

to build it, had its A])peUation from th(i 
Portugueze, in Derision, because it was a 
good place for ciitching Prawns and 
Shrimps, which they call Camerong.” — A. 
Hamilton, i. 92 ; [ed. 1744, i. 93|. 

1762. — “As this odlcer (C^ornte d’Estaing) 

. . . broke his parole by taking and de¬ 
stroying our settlements at Gombroon, and 
upon the west (\)ast of Sumatra, at a time 
when he was still a prisoner of war, we have 
laid before his Majesty a true state of the 
case.”—In Long, 288. 

OOMUTI, s. Malay gumuti [Scott, 
gives gamfdi\. A substance resembling 
liorseiiair, and forming excellent cord¬ 
age (the rahoi^ negros of tiie Portuguest^ 
— Marre, Kata-Kata Malayou, ]>. 92), 
sometimes improperly called coir 
(q.v.), which is })rodueed by a ])alni 
growing in the Arcbif)elago, Anmga 
saccharifera, Labill. (Borass-as Gonrutus, 
Lour.). Tlie tree also furni.sbes Lalavis 
or reed-pens for writiiig, and the 
material for the poisoned arrows used 
with the blow-tnbe. Tlie name of the 
palm itself in Malay is anau, (See 
SAGWIRE.) There is a very interest,ing 
account of tliis palm in Rtimphiu.^, Herb. 
Amh.., i. pi. xiii. Dampier s})e.aks of 
the fibre thus : 

1686. — “. . . There is another sort of 
(k)iro cables . . . that are black, and more 
strong and la.sting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like' Horse-hair at the Heads of 


Its well-known application is to a 
disk of thin hell-metal, which when 
struck with a mallet, yiedds musical 
notes, and is used in the further east 
as a substitute for a bell. [“ The name 
gong, agong, is considered lobe imitative 
or suggestive of the .sound which the 
instrument produces” (Scott, loc. cit. 
51).] Marcel Devic says that tl)e word 
exists ill all the languages of the 
Archipelago ; [for the variants see Scott, 
loc. cit.']. He defines it as meaning 
“instrument de niusique aussi appele 
tam-tam”; hnt see under TOM-TOM. 
The gT*eat drum, to which Hampier 
ap])lies the name, was used like the 
metallic gong for striking the lionr. 
Systems of gongs variously arranged 
form harmonious musical instruments 
among the Burmese, and still more 
elaborately among tlie Ja\’anese. 

'Phe word is commonly ap])lied by 
Anglo-Indians also to the ll. gliantd 
(ganta, Dch .) or gharl, a thii’ker metal 
disc, not musical, used in India for 
striking the lionr (see GHURRY). The 
gong being used to strike tlie liour, 
we And the word a]>])li<*d by Fryer 
(like gnri'y) to the. hour itself, or 
int,erval denoted. 

c. l,^/90.- “In the morning beb/re day the 
(xenerall did strike his Gongo, which is an 
instrument of War that st)undeih like a 
Bell.”--('J’his was in Africa, near Bonguela). 
Adirnt. of Andrew Battel, in Purchas, ii. 970. 

1673.“ “'they have no Watches nor Hour¬ 
glasses, but measure Time by the dropping 
of Water out of a Brass Bason, wliich holds 
a Ghong, or less than half an Hour ; when 
they strike once distinctly, to tell them it’.s 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the 
Second Ghong for Two, anrl so Three at the 
Fiid of it till they conu; to Fight; when they 
strike on [the Brass Vessel at their liberty 
to give notice the Pore (see PUHUR) is out, 
and at last strike Onci leisurely to tell them 
it is the First l‘i>re."-- Fryer, 186. 

1686. — “111 the Sultan’s Mosque (at 
Mindanao) (here is a great Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong ; which is instead 
of a (^lock. This Gong is hoaton at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, 6, and 9.”- Dampier, i. 333. 


certain Tree.s, almost like the Coco-trees. 1726.—“ These gongs (gougen) are beaten 

This sort comes mostly from the Island of very gently at the time wlien the I’rince is 
Timor.”—i. 295. going to make his appearance.”— Valcntijii, 

iv. 58. 


GONG, s. This word appears to be 
Malay (or, according to Crawfurd, 
originally Javanese), gong or agong. 
P‘The word gong is often said to he 
Chinese. Clifford and Swettenham so 
mark it ; hut no one seems to be able 
to point out the Chinese origmal” 
(Scott, Malayan Words in English, 53).] 
2 B 


17.50-52.—“ Besides these (in China) they 
have little drums, groat and small kettle 
drums, gimgrungsor round brass basons bk/4 
frying \Mx\\'?.."—Olof Toreen, 248. 

1817.— 

War music bursting out from time to time 

With gong and tyrnbalon' tromendoufi 
chime .”—Lalla Jiookh, Mokaniia. 

Tremendous sham poetry ! 
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1878.—le nom pl^b^ien . . . sonna 
dans les salons. . . . Corn me un coup de 
cymbale, un de ces gongs qui sur les th^A-tres 
de faerie annoncent los apparitions fantas- 
tiques.”— A^ph. Daudet, Le Nabab, ch. 4. 

GOODRY, s. A quilt; H. (judri. 
[The gudrl^ as distinguished from the 
razdi (see ROZYE), the bundle of 
rags on which Fakirs and the very 
poorest people sleep.] 

1598.— “They make also faire couerlits, 
which they call GodoriinB [or] Colchas, 
which are very faire and pleasant to the eye, 
stitched with silke ; and also of cotton of 
all colours and stitchin^cs. ” — 1/nischoteh^ 
ch. 9 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 61). 

c. 1610. — “ Les rnatelats ot les couverturos 
sont de soye ou* de toillo de coton fa<,*orm(je 
k toutcs sortes de figures et couleur. I Is 
appellent cela Gouldrins.” — Pyrard df‘ 
ii. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 4]. 

1655.— “Goudrin cst vn tcrrne ludou et 
Portugais, cjui signifie des couuertures 
picqu^os de cotton.” — l)e la HoaUuye-U- 
(jfouz, cd. 1657, ]►. 539. 

[1819.— “ He directed him to go to his 
place, and take a godhra of his (a kind of 
old patched counterpane of shreds, which 
Fuqueers frequently have to lie down uj>on 
and throw over their slunilders).”—7V. Lit. 
iSoc. Bo. i. 113.] 

GOOGUL, s. H. gugal, guf/gul^ Skt. 
gugyula, gnggtilu. The aromatic gum- 
reaiii of the Balmniodeiidron Mukul., 
Hooker (Amyri^ agallocha, Koxl).), the 
muLl of the Aral)S, and generally 
supposed tf) be the bdellium of the 
ancients. It is imported from the 
Beyla territory, west of Sind (.see Bo. 
Govt. BeUctiona (N.8.), No. xvii. ]>. 326). 

1525.—(Prices at (kimbay). “ Gugall 
d’orumuz (the iiuiund), 16 fedeas." — Lem- 
braufu, 43. 

1813,—“Gogul is a species of bitumen 
much used at Bombay and other parts of 
India, for painting the bottom of ships.”— 
Milbi(ni, i. 137. 

GOOJUR, n.}). H. Gdj(n\ Skt. Gurj- 
jara. Tlie name of a great Hindu 
clan, very numerous in tribes and in 
population over nearly the whole of 
Northern India, from the Indus to 
Rohilkhand. In the Delhi territory 
and the Doab they \\ere formerly 
notorious for thieving propeinsities, 
and are still much addicted to cattle- 
theft ; and they are never such steady 
and industrious cultivators as the Jdts, 
among whose villages they are so 
largely interspersed. In the Punjab 
they are Mahoiiimedans. Their ex¬ 


tensive diffusion is illustrated by 
their having given name to Gujarat 
(see GOOZERAT) as well as to Gujrdt 
and Gujrdnwdla in the Punjab. And 
during the 18th century a great part of 
Saharanpur District in the Northern 
Doab was also called Gujrdt (see Elliot 'a 
R aces, by Beames, i. 99 seqg.). 

1519.—“ In the hill-country between NilA,b 
and Behreh . . . and adjoining to the hill- 
country of Ka.shmlr, are the Jat.s, Gujera, 
and many other men of similar tribes.”— 
Alemoirs of Baber, 259. 

[1785.—“The road is infested by tribes of 
banditti called googurs and mewattic.s.”— 
In Forbes, Or. Mem. 2iid ed. TT. 426.J 

GOOLAIL, s. A pellet-bow. H. 
guld, jirobably from Skt. guda, gnUi, 
the ])ellet u.sed. [It i.s the Araluc 
Kaus-al-handilk, by using which the 
unlucky Prince iu the First Kalandar’s 
Tale got into trouble with the Wazir 
{Burton, Arab. Flights, i. 98).] 

1560.—Bicsbeck sy)eaks of being much 
annoyed with the multitude and impudence 
of kites at (Constantinople: “ego interim 
cum manual! balista }>ost columnam .sto, 
rnodo hujus, modo illius caudae vel alarum, 
ut casus tiilerit, jimnas testaceis globis 
verberans, donee mortifero ictu unam aut 
alteram percussam decutio. . . .”— Biisbeq. 
Epist. iii. p. 163, 

[c. 1590.- “ From the general u.se of pellet 
bows which are fitted with bowstrings, 
sparrows are very scarce (m Kashmir).” - 
ill//, od. Jorrett, ii. 351. In the original 
ianidn-i-garola(, gnrohd, according to Stcin- 
(jass. But., being “a ball . . . ball for a. 
cannon, l^alista, or cro.s.s-bow.”] 

1600.—“ H for a sfooe-boiv to hit him in 
the eye.”— Twelfth-Night, ii. 5. 

1611.— 

“ (Children will shortly take him for a wall. 

And set their .ntone-hows irj his forehead.” 

Beaum. ft Flet., A King und No King, V. 

[1870.—“The Gooleil-b&ns, or pellet-bow, 
generally used as a weapon against crows, is 
capable of inflicting rather severe injuries.” 
— Checer.s, hid. Med. Jnrispnidence, 337.] 

GOOLMAUL, GOOLMOOL, s. H. 

gol-mdl, ‘confusion, juiiible gol-iiidl 
icamd, ‘ to make a mess.’ 

[1877.—“The boy has made such a gol- 
mol (ujiroar) about religion that there is a 
risk ill having anything to do with him.”— 
Allardyce, City of Banshitie, ii. 106. J 

FGOOMTEE, n.p. A river of the 
N.W.P,, rising in the Shahjahanpur 
District, and flowing past the cities of 
Lucknow and Jaimpur, and joining 
the Ganges between Benares and 
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GOORZEBURDAR. 


Ghazipur. The popular derivation of 
the name, as in the quotation, is, as if 
Ghumtl, from H. ghumnd^ ‘to wind,’ 
in allusion to its winding course. It 
is reallv from Skt. gomati, ‘rich in 
cattle.’ 

[1848.—“ The Ghumti, which takes its 
name from its windings . . — Buyers, 
Recoil, of N. India, 240. J 

GOONT, s. H. g^inthy gtlth. A 
kind of ])ony of the N. Hiiimlayas, 
strong hut clumsy. 

c. 1.500. -“In the northern mountainous 
districts of Hindiistiin a kind of small l)ut 
.strong horst's is bred, which is called gut ; 
and in the confines of Hengal, near Kuch, 
another kind of horses occurs, which rank 
between the guf and 'I'urkish horses, and 
are called tCiughau (sec TANGUN) ; they 
are strong and powerful.”— Ain, i. 183 ; [also j 
see ii. 280]. 

1809.--“ On the further side of (/anges 
lyeth a very mighty iVince, called Rauor 
Rodoroiv, holding a mountainous Conntrey 
. . . thence commeth much Mu.ske, and 
heere is a great breed of a small kind of 
Horse, called Gunts, a true travelling .scale 
cliffo beast.”— IT. I'liuh, in RurcMas, i. 438. 

1831.—“ In (’ashmere 1 shall buy, with¬ 
out regard to })rice, the best ghounte in 
^J’ibot.”— JaegurvLOKt's Letters, i. 238. 

1838.—“(bve your gUnthhis head and he 
will carry you .safely . . . any horse would 
have struggled, and been killed ; the.se 
grUnths appear to understand that they 
must be quiet, and their ma.ster will hcl[) 
them.”— Fanny Farkes, Wandtrings of a 
Fllgrhti, ii. 220. 

GOORKA, GOORKALLY, n.]). H. 

Gurkhdy Gurkhall. The name of tlic 
race now (lomiiianl in Ntq)ill, and 
taking tlieir name from a town .so 
called 53 mile.s W. of Khatmandu. 
[The name i.s usually derived from the 
Skt. go-raksha, ‘ cow-keeper.’ For the 
early history see J Fright, H. of Nepal, 
I 47 J. They are pndjahly the best 
soldiers of modern India, and .several 
regiments of the Anglo-Indian army 
are recruited from the tribe. 

1767.—“I believe, Sir, you have before 
been acquainted with the situation of Nipal, 
which has long been besieged by the Goor- 
CUlly Rajah.”— Letter from Chief at Batjia, 
in Long, 526. 

[ ‘The Rajah being now di.spos- 

sessed of his country, and shut up in his 
capital by the Rajah of Goercullah, the 
usual channel of commerce has been ob¬ 
structed.” — Letter from Council to E.l. Co., 
in Verelst, View of Bengal, App. 36.] 


GOOROO, s. H. guru, Skt. guru 
a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) priest. 

(Ancient).—“That brahman is called guru 
who performs according to rule the rites 
on conception and the like, and feed.s (the 
child) with rice (for the first time).”— Manu^ 
ii. 142. 

c. 1.550.—“ You should do as you are 
told by your parents and your Guru.”— 
Hdmayana of TuLsI Dii-s, by Crou'se (1878), 
43. 

[1.567.—“Grous.” See quotation under 

CASIS.j 

1626.— “There was a famous Pro{)het of 
the Ethnikes, named Goru.”— i^urclui.s. Pil¬ 
grimage, 520. 

1700 .—“. , . jc .suis fort surpris de voir 
la porte . . . le Penitent an colicr, rjui 
demandoit .a parlcr au Gourou .”—Lettres 
Ed if, X. 95. 

1810.--“ Persons of thi.s cla.ss often kec]> 
little .schools . . . and then are designated 
gooroos ; a term inqdying that kind of 
re.spect we entertain for pastors in general.” 
— William,'ion, V. J/. ii. 317. 

1822.—“The Adventures of the Gooroo 
Paramartan ; a tale in the Tamul Language ” 
(tran.slated by B. Babington from the ori¬ 
ginal of Padre Besehi, written about 1720- 
1730), London. 

1867.—“Excej>t the guru of Bombay, no 
jiriest on earth has .so largo a }>ower of 
acting on every weakne.ss of the female 
heart as a Mormon bishop at Salt Ijake.”--- 
iJixtm's New America, 330. 

GOORUL, s. H. gnral, goral; the 
Ilimrdayan chamoi.s; Neuwrhoedu.HGoral 
uf Jerdoii. [Ctnuas Goral of Blaiiford 
{Mammalia, 51 (5).] 

[1821.— “The tiesh was good and ta.stod 
like that of the ghorul, so abundant in the 
hilly belt towards India .”—Lloyd ct* Cerard'.'i 
Narr., ii. 112. 

[1886.—“On Tue.sday we wont to a now 
part of the hill to shoot ‘gurel,’ a kind of 
deer, which acro.ss a khud, looks remarkably 
small andfmore like a hare than a deer.”— 
L(uly Dufferin, Viceregal Life, 235.] 

[aOOEZEBURDAR, a. P. guK- 
hardtlr, ‘ a niace-licarer.’ 

[1663.—“Among the Kours and the Man- 
sebdars are mixed many Gourze-berdars, 
or mace-bearers chosen for their bill and 
handsome persons, and whose business it 
is to preserve order in assemblies, to carry 
the King’s orders, and execute his com¬ 
mands with the utmost speed.”— Bernier, 
ed. Constable, 267. 

—“ Everything being prepared for 
the GoorzebOrdar’s reception.”—In Yule, 
Hedges Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ccclix. 

[1727.— “ Goosberdar. See under HOS- 
BOLHOOKUM] 
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OOOZERAT, GUZERAT, n.p. The 

name of a famous province in Western 
India, Skt. Gurjjara, Gurjjara-rdshtra, 
Prakrit passing into H. and Mahr. Gu¬ 
jarat, GujrcU, taking its name from tlie 
Gfijar (see GOOJUR) tribe. The name 
covers the British Districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, Pancli Mahals, and Ali- 
medahild, besides the territories of the 
Gaekwar (see GUICOWAR) of Baroda, 
and a multitude of native States. It 
is also often used as including the ])enin- 
sula of Katliiawar or Suraslitia, which 
alone embraces 180 petty Slates. 

c. 610.— IT wen T’sant? passes thmuj^h Ktu- 
chi-lo, i.e. Gurjjara, but there is some dith- 
eiilty as to tht! position which he assigns to 
it .—PUcruiK liouddh iii. 166 ; 

Arch. Jtcji). ii. 70 

1298.— “Gozurat is a groat Kingdom. 
. . . The people are the mo.st desperate 
})irates in existence. . . — Marco Polo, 
Bk. iii. ch. 26. 

c. 1300. — ‘‘Guzerat, which is a large 
•country, within which are KambiTy, Somnat, 
Kanken-Tj'itia, and several other cities and 
towiia.”—liash'uluddlH, in Elbot, i. 67. 

1300.—“The Suhan despatched Ulugh 
Khitn to Ma’bar and Gujarat for the de¬ 
struction of the idol-teni])le of Somrutt, on 
the ‘20th of dumfidil’-l awwail, 698 h. . . .”— 
.Iwilr Khusru, in Elliof, iii. 74. 

fc. 1330. Juzrat.” See under LAR.] 

Ifif)!.-- ‘‘At last we made the l.and of 
Guchrat in JlindusUm .”—Sail 'AH, p. 79. 

Tht* name is sometimes used by the 
<dd writers for the people, and (vspeci- 
ally for the Hinau merchants or 
banyans (q.v.).of (Juzerat. See Sains- 
hury, i. 445 and pass'im. 

fc. 1605.—“ And alsoe the Guzatts do 
saile in the I’ortugalls shipps in eucry jxirte 
of the East Indies . . — Birdwowi, Fir.sl 

Letter Book, 85.1 

GOOZUL KHANA, s. A bath¬ 
room ; 11 . from Ar. — P. ghnd-kluina, 
of corresponding sense. The apartment 
so called was used by some of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private auditmee. 

1616. — “At eight, after supper he comes 
down to the guzelc^ (v.l, gazelcan), a 
faire Court wherein in the middest is a 
Throne erected of freestone .”—Sir T. live, 
in J^urchas, ii. ; fllak. Soc. i. 106J. 

,, “The thirteenth, at night 1 went 
to the Gussell Chan, whore is host oppor- 
tunitie to doe business, and tooko with me 
the Italian, determining to walk no longer 
in darknes.se, but to prooue the King. ...” 
— Ibid. p. 543 ; [in Hak. Soc, i. 202, Guzel- 
chan ; in ii. 459, Gushel choes]. 


c. 1660. —“The grand hall of the Am-Kas 
opens into a more retired chamber, called 
the gosel-kane, or the place to wa.sh in. 
But few are suffered to enter there. . . . 
There it is where the king is .seated in a 
chair . . . and givoth a more particular 

Audience to his otticers.”— Bernier, E.T. 
[>. 85 ; (ed. Conxtable, 265 ; ibid. 361 gosle- 
kane]. 

GOPURA, s. The meuTiing of the 
word in Skt. is ‘city-gak,,’ go ‘eye,’ 
'pura, ‘city.’ But in S. India the 
gopuram i.s that remarkable feature of 
architecture, ])cculiar to the Peninsula, 
the great pyramidal tower over the 
eiitranee-gate to the precinct, of a 
temple. See Fergiist^oa^s Indian (tnd. 
Kadcrn Architecture, 325, &c. [The. 
same feature has been rej)roduced in 
the great tem])le of the Seth at 
Briudaban, wliich is designed on a S. 
Indian model. {Grovi^e, Mathura, 260).] 
This feature is not, in any of the, S. 
Indian temples, older tluin the 15th or 
lOtli cent., and w;is no doubt. a(lo})1ed 
for pur})oses of defence, as indeed the 
Silpa-.uistra (‘Books of Mechanical 
Arts’) treatises im])ly. This fact, may 
suflicieiitly dispose of the idea that the 
feature indicates an adoption of archi- 
tecturt^ frojii ancient Bgypt. 

1.S62. — “The gopurams or tow’crs of the 
great pagoda.” J\ru and Jndta, 

408. 

GORA, s. H. gord, ‘fair-com- 
plexioned.’ A wliitt* man ; a Euro¬ 
pean soldier ; anv Euro})ean who is 
not a sahib (<J.V.). Plural gord-Iog, 

‘ white ])eople.’ 

[1861. — “The c;»valry . . . rushed into 
the lines . . . dc<‘larnig that the Gora Log 
(the European .soldiers) wore coi»nug down 
upon them.”— Pave Jirowne. Punjab and 
Delhi, Y. 243.] 

GORAWALLAH, s. li. ghord- 
wala, ghord, ‘a horse.’ A groom or 
hor.sekeeper; used at Bomliay. On 
the Bengal side syce (q.v.) is always 
used, on the Madras side horsekeeper 
(q.v,). 

1680. — Gurrials, apparently for ghord- 
wdlds {Gurrials would he alligators, Gavial), 
are allowed with the horses kept with the 
Hoogly Factory.- -See Fort St. Geo. Consm. 
on Tour, Dec. 1*2, in Notes and Exts., JMo. 
ii. 63. 

c. 1848. —“On approaching the different 

points, one knows Mrs.-is at hand, for 

her Gorahwallas wear green and gold pug- 
gries." — Chow-Chow, i. 151. 
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GOEAYT, s. H. a orety goraity [which 
has been connected with Slit. ghuTy 
‘Uj shout’]; a village watchman and 
messenger, fin the N.W.P. usually of 
a lower grade tlian the chokidar, and 
not, like him, paid a cash wage, but 
remunerated by a pierce of rent-free 
land ; one of the village establishment., 
whose special duty it is to watch crops 
and harvested grain]. 

[c. 1808.—“ Fifteen messengers (gorayits) 
are allowed ] ser on the man of grain, and 
from 1 to r> bigahs of land each.”— liiuhanau, 
Eastern India, ii. 231.] 

GORDOWER, GOORDORE, s. A 

kind of boat in llengal, descri])ed by 
Ives as “a vessel pushed on by 
paddles.” Etym. oliscure. Ghurdanr 
is a horse-race, a race-course ; some¬ 
times used by natives to ex})ress any 
kind of open-air assemblage of Euro¬ 
peans for amusement. [The word is 
more probably a (‘orr. of P. girddwdy 
‘a patrol’; girdawaVy ‘all around, a 
supervisor,’ because such boats appear 
to be used in Bengal by officials on 
their tours of inspection.] 

1757.—“To get two bulias (see BOLIAH), 
a goordore. and 87 dandies (q.v.) from the 
E azir. ’ ’—157. 

GOSAIN, GOSSYNE, &c. s. H. 

and Mahr. Gomlriy Gosdiy Gosdvly 
Gusd^lUy &c., from Skt. Goswdmiy ‘ Lord 
of Passions’ (lit. ‘Lord of cows’), i.e. 
one who is supposed to have subdu(*d 
his passions and renounced the world. 
Aj)j)lied in various parts of India to 
different kinds of ])ersons not neces¬ 
sarily celibatt's, but professing a life of 
religious mendicancy, and including 
some who dwell together in convents 
under a superior, and others who en¬ 
gage in trade and hardly pretend to 
lead a religious life. 

1774.—“My hopes of seeing Teshu Lama 
were chiefly founded on the Gosain." — 
Bogle, in Markham's Tibet, 46. 

c. 1781.—“It wa.s at this time in the 
hands of a Gosine, or Hindoo Religious.”— 
Hodges, 112. (The use of this barbarism by 
Hodges is remarkable, common as it has 
become of late years.) 

[1813.—“Unlike the generality of Hindoos, 
these Gosaings do not burn their dead . . .” 

Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 312-3 ; in i. 
544 he writes Gosannee.] 

1826.—“I found a lonely cottage with a 
light in the window, and being attired in 
the habit of a gOBSein, 1 did not hesitate to 
request a lodging for the night.”—Panc^w- 
rang Hari, 399; [ed. 1873, ii, 275]. 


GOSBECK, COSBEAGUE, s. A 

coin spoken of in Persia (at Gombroon 
and elsewhere). From the quotation 
from Fryer it appears that there was 
a Goss and a Goshegi, corresponding to 
Herbert’s double and single Cozheg. 
Mr. Wollaston in his English-Persiayi 
Diet. A]>p. j). 430, among “Moneys 
now current in Persia,” gives “ 6 dinar 
— 1 ghaz ; also a nominal money.” 
The ghdZy then, is the name of a coin 
(though a coin no longer), and ghaz- 
begi was that worth 10 dinars. 
Marsden mentions a copper coin^ 
called kazhfigi~i)0 (nominal) dinars, or 
about {Numism. Orient., Ai)Q.) But 
the value in dinars seems to be in 
error. [Prof. Browne, who referred 
the matter to M. Ilusayn Kuli Khan, 
Secretary of the Persian Embassy in 
London, writes: “This gentleman states 
that he knows no word ghdzl-beg, or 
gdzl-heg, but that there was formerly 
a coin called ghdz, of which 5 went to 
the shdhi; but this is no longer used 
or spoken of.” The ghdz was in use 
at any rate as late, as the time of 
Hajji Baba ; see below.] 

[1615.—“ The chiefest money thatis current 
in Persia i.s the Alxvir, which weigheth 2 
metzirales. The second is the mamede, which 
is half an abesse. The third is the s/uikeg and 
is a quarter of an abhessc. In the rial of 
eight are 13 shayes. In the cheken of Venetia 
20 shayes. In a shaiji’ are 2.^ histies or 
casbeges 10. One bishy is 4 casbeges or 2 
tanges. The Ahiutse, rnomede and Skahey and 
Insfey are of silver ; the rest are of copper 
like to the pissas of India.”— Foster, Letteis, 
iii. 176.] 

c. 1630.—“The Abhasee is in our money 
sixteene pence ; Larrec ten pence ; Mamoodee 
eight ])once ; Bistre two j)ence; double 
Cozbeg one penny ; single Cozbeg one half¬ 
penny ; Fluccs are ten to a Cozbeg.” —Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 231. 

1673.—“A Banyan that .seemingly is not 
worth a GoBbeck (the lowest coin they 
have).”— Fryer, 113. See also p. 343. 

,, “10 cosbeagues is 1 Shahee«; 4 

Shahees is one Abassee or 16c?.”— Ibid. 211. 

,, “Brass money with characters. 

Are a Goss, ten whereof compose a 
Shahee, 

A Gosbeege, five of which go to a Shahee.” 

Ibid. 407. 

1711.—“10 Coz, or Pice, a Copper Coin, 
are 1 Shahee.”— Ijockyer, 241. 

1727.— Shahee is . . . 10 Gaaz or CoB- 
begs.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 311; [ed. 1744]. 

1752.—“10 cozbaugues or Pice (a Copper 
Coin) are 1 Bhatree ” (read Shahee ).— 
Brooks', 2; 37. See also in Hanway, vol. i, 
p. 292, KazbBgie ; [in ii. 21, Kazbekie]. 
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[1824.—“But whatever profit arose either 
from these services, or from the spoils of my 
monkey, he alone was the gainer, for I 
never touched a ghauz of it.”—Jlajji Baba, 
52 

1825.—“A toman contains 100 mamoo- 
dies; a new ahassee, 2 niamoodies or 4 
.shakeos ... a shakee, 10 C02 or coz- 
baugues, a small copper coin.”— MHhurn, 
2nd ed. j). 95. 

GOSHA, adj. ILsod in some parts, as 
an Ariglo-liidiaii tecliiiicality, to indi¬ 
cate that a woman was .secluded, and can¬ 
not apj»ear inptil)lit-. It is .short for P. 
(josJia-nishl'/i, ‘sitting in a coiaier’ ; and 
is much the .same as 'parda-nkhm (s(‘c 
PURDAH). 

GOUNG, s. Pnrm. ganvfi: a village 
head man. [“ Under the Tlioogyee 
were Rii'a-goung, or heads of village.s, 
who aided in the collection of the 
revenue and weie to .some ext-ent 
polict' othcials.” (Ga;:ettetT of lUmna, 
i. 480.)] 

a. GOUR, s. Jl. (fdur, gdnri gdp, 
<l)ut not in the dictionarie.s), [Platts 
gives gr/ar, Skt. gaum, ‘whit.e, yellow¬ 
ish, reddisli, ])al(* red ’]. d1ie great 
wild ox, G(tr(ir,Ns (jaariL^, Jerd. ; [A'os 
g(uirt(s, Blanfoi'd {Mammalia), 484 m/.], 
the .sanu' as the Bison (({.v.). [The 
classic^al account of the* animal will he 
found in Forsyth, HighluJids of Central 
India, ed, 1889, ]>]). 109 seqq.'] 

1800. — “They erect, .strong fences, hut 
the buffaloes generally break them down. 

. . . They arc far larger than common 
buffaloes. There is an aecount of a similar 
kind called the Gore ; one <iistinetion be¬ 
tween if. and the buffalo is the length of the 
hoot.”— Elj>h ins font', in Llj'i\ i. 156, 

b. GOUR, s. Pro] lerly (ilan. gaud, 
gaar, gaiida. The head man of a 
village in the Canaresc - speaking 
country ; either as corri‘sj)onding to 
patel, or to the Zemindar of P>engal. 
[See E\ Buchanan, Mysore, i. 2G8 ; Rice, 
Mysore, i. 579.] 

c. 1800.“ Every Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Gours (>r head-men.” 
—In Muurus Life, iii. 92. 

c. GOUR, n.p. Gaur, the name of 
a medieval capital of Bengal, which lay 
immediately south of fhe modern civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
which, with occasional Mahommedan 
buildings, extend over an immense area, , 


chiefly covered with jungle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Gauda, 
meaning, it is helieved, ‘the country 
of sugar,’ a name ap])lied to a large 
part of Bengal, and .sj)ecifically to the 
j)ortioii where tho.se rcmiains lie. It 
was the re.sidence of a Hindu dyna.sty, 
the Seiia.s, at the time of the early 
Mahommedan inva.sion.s, a] I was ])o})ii- 
Jaidy known as LakJmdotf ; hiit the 
reigning king had transferred his seat^ 
to Nadiya (70 m. above Calcutta) 
before the actual coiujuest of Bengal 
in the la.st years of tin* 12th century. 
(Jaur was afterwards tlie re.sidence of 
several Mn.ssulman dynasties. [See 
Jiarenskaw, Gaur, its Ruins and Inscrip¬ 
tions, 1878.] 

1536. “But Xcrc.ansor [Slur Klirin Sur, 
.afterwards King of Hindustan as Slur Shahl 
after his success advanced along the river 
till he came before fbc city of Gotiro to 
besiege it, and ordered a lodgment to be 
made in front of certain verandahs of the 
King’s Palace which looked u))on the river ; 
and as he was making his trenches certain 
B.umis who wore resident in the city, desiring 
that the King should })rize them highly 
{d'e/fes Jizrs.sr ((d>aial) as he did the Portu- 
gue.se, offered their .service to tlic King to 
go and prevent the enemy’s lodgment, saying 
that lie slu>uld also send the Portuguese 
with them.” - Correa, iii. 720. 

[1552.—“ Caor.” Si'c under BURRAM- 
POOTER-l 

15,53.—“The chief city of the Kingtlorn 
(of Bengala) is called Gouro. It i.s situated 
on the banks of the (binges, and is .said to 
be 3 of our leagues iii length, and to eonbain 
200,000 irdiabitant.s. (.)n the one side it has 
the river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall uf great lieight . . . the streets 
.arc so thronged with the (‘oncour.se and 
traffic of ])cople . . . that they cannot force 
their way jiast . . . :i great part of the 
houses of this city are stately and well- 
wrought buildings.”— Jiarros, IV. ix. cap. 1. 

1586.— “From Patanaw J went to Taiida 
which is in the land of the Gouren. It hath 
in times past been a kingdom, but i.s now 
subdued (jy Zelabdin Echebar . . .” — Ji. 
Fitch, in Jhd'liiyt, ii. 389. 

1683.- “ I went to see ye famous Ruins of 
a great C'itt> .'ind Pallaee called [of] GOWRE 
... we syjent 3.^ hours in seeing ye ruines 
cs{)eeially of the Pallaee which has lieen . . . 
in my jiulginent considerably bigger and 
mt)re lie.autifiili than the Grand Seignor’s 
Seraglio at Gonstantiiiojile or any other 
Pallac.o t,hat 1 have .seen in Europe.”— 
Iledyis, Diary, May 16 ; [Hak. Roc. i. 88J. 

GOVERNOR’S STRAITS, n.p. 

I’liis wa.s the name ajiplied by the 
Portuguese (Estreito do Goherjiador) to 
the Straits of Singapore, i.e. the straits 
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south of that island (or New Strait). 
The reason of the name is given in 
our first (j[Uotation. The Governor 
in question was the S])aniard Dom 
Joao da Silva. 

— “The Governor sailed from Mariilha 
in March of this year with 10 galleons and 
2 galleys. . . . Arriving at the Straits of 
Sincapur, * and passing by a now 

strait which since has taken the name of 
Estreito do Govemador, there his galleon 
grounded on the reef at the point of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by the top of 
it.”'— Boccuto, 428. 

1727.—“Between the small Carimon and 
Ta7\jon(]-bellon(j on the Continent, is the 
entrance of the Streights of Slnaipure before 
mentioned, and also into the Streights of 
Govemadore, the largest and easiest IVssnge 
into the China Seas.”— A. Hamilton^ ii. 122. 

1780.—“Directions for sailing from Ma¬ 
lacca to JMlo Tirnoan through Governor’s 
Straits, commonly called the Straits of 
Sincai)our .”—Dunns N. Diredonf^ bth cd. 
p. 474. See also Ldtres Edtf., Tst ed. 
ii. 118. 

1841.—“Singap<3re Strait, called Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese.”— Norshurgh, fjth ed. ii. 264. 

GOW, GAOU, s. mk.H.yau. An 
ancient nuirisure of distance ]>rc.served 
in S. India and Ceylon. In the latter 
island, wli(;re the term still is in use, the 
gaimva is a measure of about 4 Englisl) 
miles. It is J^di gdvuta, one quarter 
of a yojana^ and that again is tlu' 8kt. 
gavyuti witli the siune meaning. There 
is in Molesw’orth’s Mohr. Dictionary^ 
and ill Wilson^ a term gaukos (see 
COSS), ‘a land measure’ (for which 
read ‘distance measure’), tlie distance 
at w'liicli the lowing of a cow may be 
heard. Tliis is doubtless a form of 
tin*, same term as that under considera¬ 
tion, but the explanation is })robably 
modern and incorrect. The yojana 
with which tlu* gau is correlated, ap- 
))ears etymologically to be ‘a yoking,’ 
viz. “the stage, or distance to be gone 
in one harnessing without unyoking” 
(JVilliams); and the lengths attributed 
to it are very various, oscillating from 
2^ to 9 miles, and even to 8 krosas 
(see COSS). The last valuation of the 
yojana would correspond with that of 
the gan at J. 

c. 545.—“The great Island (Taprobane), 
according to what the natives say, has a 
length of 300 gaudia, and a breadth of the 
same, i.c. 900 miles.”— Cosmos Indicopleustes, 
{in Cathay, clxxvii.). 

1623. —“From Garicota to Tumbre may 
be about a league and a half, for in that 


country distances are mea.sured by gaii, and 
each gail is about two leagues, and from 
Garicota to Tumbre they said was not so 
much as a gah of road.”— P. della Valle, 
ii. 638 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 230]. 

1676.— “They measure the distances of 
places in India by Gos and Castes. A Gos 
i.s about 4 of our common leagues, and a 
Caste is one league.”— Tacernier, E.T. ii. 
30 ; [ed. Ball, i. 47]. 

I860.-- “A gaou in Ceylon expresses a 
.somewhat indeterminate length, according 
to the nature of the ground to be traversed, 
a gaou acro.ss a mountainou.s country being 
le.ss than one measured on level ground, and 
a gaou lor a loaded coole}^ is also permitted 
to be shorter than for one uiiburthened, but 
on the whole the average may be taken 
under four miles.” — Tennent's Ceiflon, 4th ed. 
i. 467.' 

GRAB, s. This name, now almost 
(>l)s()lctc, was a])])licd to a kind of vessel 
which is constantly mentioned in the 
sea- and river-tights of India, from the 
arrival of l-lie PortngiU'se down to near 
the end of the 18th century. That 
kind of (‘tymology wlrich works from 
inner consciousness would ])robably 
say : “This term has always been a 
jnizzle to the Engli.sh in India. The 
fact is that it was a kind of vessel 
much used by corsairs, who were 
said to grab all that ])ass(ul the sea. 
II(iice,” &c. But tin; real derixation 
is di tie re lit. 

The Kcv. Howard Mah'om, in a 
glo.ssary attached to his TraveU^ dehnes 
it as “a sipiare-rigged Arab vessel, 
having a projecting stern (stem ?) and 
no bow.sprit ; it has two masts.” Pro¬ 
bably the a])plicat.ion of the term may 
have deviated variously in recent days. 
[See Bombay Gazetteer, xiii. ])t. i. 348.] 
For thus again in Evlvgiis {Les Hindon.% 
vol. i.) a grab is drawm and described 
as a ship with three, masts, a sharp 
])row, and a bowsjirit. But originally 
the word seems, beyond (luestion, to 
have been an Arab name for a galley. 
The ])roper word is Arab, ghordh, ‘a 
raven,’ though adopted into Mahratti 
and Konkani as gurdh. Jal says, 
quoting Reinaud, that ghordh was the 
name given by the Moois to the true 
galley, and cites Hyde for the rationale 
of the name. We give Hyde’s words 
below. Amari, in a work quoted 
below (p. 397), points out the analogous 
corvetta as perhaps a transfer of ghurdb: 

1181.—“A ve.s.sel of our merchants . . . 
making sail for the city of Tripoli (which 
God protect) was driven by the winds on 
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ihi) nhorv of thut oouatry, iinti tho craw 
iu want uf water, landcti to j>rot?iir« it, but 
the |H\>ple of the place rcfnsiHl it unIo.»«» mme 
corn were sold to them. Meanwhile there 
came a ghuT&b from Tri|H)li . . . which 
took and plundered tho crew, and stn'zod all 
the goods on hoard the vessel.” 

Letter from I'haldo, Arrhhi.'</io/) and other 
authorities of Pisa, to the Ahnohad Caliph 
Ahu Yak’ub Yusuf, in Amar*, JJip/omi 
Arahi^ p. 8. 

The Latin contemporary version 
runs thus: 

“Cum (juidam nostri cari cives dc Siciliil 
cum carico frumenti ad Tri})olim venirent, 
tempesU\te maris et vi vontoruin coinpulsi, 
ad portuni dictum Maori dovenernnt; il)i<pie 
uqiift, deticicrite^ ct cum pro eA, auriendA. 
irent, Barbarosi non perniiserunt eos . . . 
ni.'^i prills cis dc frumeuto vcndereiit. 
(kitnquo inviti cis do fnnnonto venderent 
galea vestra de Tripoli armata,” kc.—Ibid. 
p. 269. 

c. 1200.— Ghurib, Cornix, ( Virvus, galea. 

* * * * * ' 

Galea, (Ihurab, Gharhan. — Vorahulista 
Arabia) (from Uiccardian Library), pubd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 118, 401. 

1343.—“.Talansi . . . sent ns off in com¬ 
pany with his son, on board a vessel called 
al-f/l‘airi, which is like a gbord.b. only 
more roomy, it has 60 oars, and when it 
engages is covered with a roof to protect 
the rowers from tho darts and .st<>ne-shot,” 
— Jbn Batuta, iv. 59, 

1505.—In the Vocabulan/ of Pedro de 
Alcala, (jalera is interpreted in Arabic as 

gorab. 

1554. — In the narrative of 8idi ’Ali 
Kapndan, in describing an action that he 
bnight with the Portuguese near the Persian 
(jrulf, he says tho enemy s fleet eonsi.stcd of 
4 barques as big as carracks (q.v.), 3 great 
gburSLbB, 6 Karawals (see Cjfl^AVEL) and 
12 smaller gburibs, or galliots (see GALLE- 
VAT) with oars,—In J. As., ser. 1. tom. 
IX. 67-68. 


I M Attira. Sotr on /W,(so/ in v / 

IhMertt, i, 

l6*/3.--“Our Factors having concerns m 
the cargo of the .ships m this Hoad, joad. d 
tw(j Grobs and de)>arted,’'-i 5 ;j, 

1727. - “The Mushtt War . . . obliges 
them (the J’ortiiguose) to keep an Armada 
of five or six Ships, besides small Frigid t's 
and Grabs of War.” — A. Hamilton, i. 2.50; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 253]. 

1750-.52.—“Tho shijis which they make 
use of against their enemies arc called 
goerabbs by the Dutch, and grabbs by the 
Engli.sh, have 2 or 3 masts, and are built 
like our shij>s, with the same sort of rigging, 
only their prows are low and sharp as m 
gullies, that they may not only place some 
cannons in them, but likewise in ea.se of 
emergency for a couple of o;irs, to push the 
grabb on in a calm.”— Olof Toreen, Vogage, 
205. 

c. 17.54.—“Our E. I. Company had here 
(Bombay) one .ship of 40 gun.s, one of 20, 
one Grab of 18 guns, and .several other 
ves.sels.”— Jves, 43. Ive.soxqdain.s “Ketches, 
which they call grabs.” This show.s the 
meaning already changed, as no galley could 
carry 18 guns. 

c. 1760.— “When the Derby, Captain 
Ansell, was so .scjindalou.sly taken by a few 
of Angria’s grabs.” — Grose, i. 81. 

1763. — “ The grabs have rarely more 
than two masts, though .some have three ; 
those of three are about 300 tons burthen ; 
but the others are not more than 150 : they 
are built to draw very little water, being 
very broad in proportion to thoir length, 
narrowing, however, from the middle to the 
end, where in.stead of bows they have a 
prow, projecting like that of a Mediterranean 
galley.”— Orme (reprint), i. 408-9. 

1810.—“Hero a fine Engli.sh East India- 
man, there a grab, or a dow from Arabia.” 
— Maria Graham, 142. 

,, “This Glab {sic) belongs to an Arab 
merchant of Muscat. The Nakhodah, an 
Abyssinian slave.” — Elpkinstone, in Life, 
i. 232. 


[c. 1610.—“His royal galley called by 
them Ogate Gourabe {gonrabe means 
‘ galloy, ’! and ogate ‘ royal ’). ’ ’— Pyrard de. 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 312.] 

1660.—“Jani Be|^ might attack us from 
tho hills, the ghrabs from tho river, and 
the men of Sihwiln from the rear, so that 
we should be in a critical ]>osition.”— 
Mohammed M'asum, in Elliot, i. 250. The 
word occurs in many pages of the same 
history. 

[1679. —“My 8elfe and Mr. Gapes Grob 
the stern most.”—In Hedges, IHary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1690.—“GaAre . . . ab Arabibus tarn Asi- 
aticis quam Africatiis vocatur . . . Ghorab, 
i.e, Corvus, quasi piceA nigredine, rostro 
extenso, et velis remisque sicut alis volans 
galora: undo et Vlacho Graece dicitur 


(1820.—“We had scarce sot sail when 
there came in a gborab (a kind of boat) the 
Cotwal of Surat . . .”— Trans. Lit. Soc. Bo. 
ii. 5.] 

1872. —“Moored in its centre you saw 
some 20 or 30 ghxiribs (grabs) from Maskat, 
Baghlahs from the Persian Gulf, Kotiyahs 
from Kach’h, and Pattimars or Batelas from 
the Konkaii and Bombay.”— Burton, Sind 
Revisited, i. 83. 

GBAM, s. This word is properly 
the Portugue.se grdo^ i.e. ‘grain,’ but it 
has been specially appropriated to that 
kind of vetch (Gicer arietinum, L.) which 
is the most general grain-(rather pulse-) 
food of horses all over India, called in 
H. chand. It is the Ital. ceccy Fr. 
pois chichey Eng. chick-pea or Eaypt. 
pea, much used in France and S. 


* From Amari’s Italian version. 
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Europe. This specific application of 
qrdo is also Portuguese, as a])pears 
from Bluteau. The word gram is iii 
some parts of India applied to other 
kinds of ])ulse, and then tliis applic^a- 
tioii of it 18 recoguis(‘d hy (jualifying it 
as Bengal grain. (See remarks under 
CAL AVAN CE.) The jdant exudes 
oxalate of potash, and to wfdk through 
a gram-field in a wet morning is de¬ 
structive to shoe-leather. The natives 
collect the acid. 

11513.—“And for the food of these horses 
{exix)rted from the Persian (Jnlf) the factor 
supplied graos.” — AlhuqKn-<jue, Carta.t, 
p. 200, Letter of Dec. 4. 

[1554.—(Describing Vijayanagar.) “There 
the food of horses and elephants consists of 
graos, rice and other vegeUibles, cooked 
with jugra, which is palm-tree sugar, as 
there is no barley in that country.”— 
Castanheduy Bk. ii. ch. 16. 

[c. 1610.— “They give them also a certain 
gndn like lentils.” —Pyrard de. Laraly Hak. 
Soc. ii. 79.J 

1702.—“. . . he confes.sing before us that 
their allowance three times a week i.s but a 
(juart of rice and gram together for five 
men a day, but promises that for the future 
it shall be rectified.”—In Wheeler, ii. 10. 

1776 . — “, . . lentils, gram . . . mustard 
seed.”— iltilhed's Coele, p. 8 (pt. ii.). 

1789.—. . Gram, a small kind of pulse, 
universally used instead of oats.”— Munrds 
Narrative, 85. 

1793.—“. . . gram, which it i.s not cus¬ 
tomary to give to bullocks in the Carnatic.” 
— Dinytn's Nai'^'aiivc, 97. 

1804.—“The gram alone, for the four 
regiments with me, has in some months 
cost 50,000 pagodas.”— Wellington, iii. 71. 

1865.—“But they had come at a wrong 
season, gram was dear, and prices low, and 
the sale concluded in a dead loss.”— 
Palgrave’s Arabia, 290. 


villagers and the deliriwm-HbatlcreA <.i\nu«\- 
eating (Ihinarnan, who had to pay the 
were not jiresent .”—AH lUdm, 127. 

aEANDONIC. (Stt- GBUNTHUM 

iin.l SANSKRIT). 

OEASS-CLOTH. s. This name is 
now generally a]*|)lie(l U> a kind of 
cambric from (lliina made from tlie 
Ghuma uf the Chinese (Borkmaria 
nivea. Hooker, the Rhea, so much 
talked of now), and called by the 
Chine.se .na-pu, or ‘summer-cloth.’ 
We find grass-cloths often .spoken of 
by t he 16th century travellers, and even 
later, as an (ixjiort from Orissti and 
Bengal. They w(Te ]u*ohab]y made 
of lihea or some kindred species, hut 
we have not been able to determine 
tliis. Cdoth and mds are made in the 
south from the Ntdlglierry nettle {Gi- 
rardinia heterrjqdiylla, I). (’.) 

c. 1,567.— “ Cloth of herbes {/)a?nii d'erha), 
which is a kindo of silke, which growoth 
among the woodes without any labour of 
man.’ —Caesar Frederihe, in Rakl. ii. 358. 

1585. — “Great .store of the cloth which i.s 
made from Grasse, which they call yer\<a ” 
(in Oris.sa).- -R. Fitch, in JIahl. ii. 387. 

[1598.—See under SAREE. 

fc. 1610.—“ Likewi.so is there plenty of 
silk, a,s well that of the .silkworm as of the 
(silk) herb, which is of the brighte.st yellow 
colour, and brighter than silk itself.” — 
Ryrard de. Laml, Hak. Soc. i. 328.] 

1627. — “Their maniifactorio.s (about Bala- 
sore) are of t'otton . . . Silk, and Silk and 
Cotton Romals . . . ; and of Herba (a Sort 
of tcnigh Grass) they make Cinghayus, 
Pinnscon, and several other Goods for Ex¬ 
portation.”— A. Hamilton, i. 397 ; [ed. 1744], 

1813.—Milhurn, in his List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Herba Tti faties (ii. 221). 


GEAM-FED, adj. Properly the 
distinctive description of mutton and 
beef fattened upon gram, which used 
to be the pride of Bengal. But applied 
figuratively to any ‘pampered creature.’ 

c. 1849.—“By an old Indian I mean a 
man full of curry and of bad Hindu.stani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but with a 
self-sufficient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, champagne, nraxn-fed mutton, 
cheroots and hookahs .”—Sir C. Napier, 
quoted in Bos. Smith's Life of LA. Lawrence, 
i. 338. 

1880.—“I missed two persons at the 
Delhi assemblage in 1877. All the gram- 
fed secretaries and most of the alcoholic 
chiefs were there; but the famine-haunted 


GRASS CUTTER, s. This is jiro- 
hahly a corruption rcprcvSenting the II. 
ghaskhodd or ghdskatd, ‘the digger, 
or cutter, of grass’; the title of a 
servant employed to collect grass for 
horses, one such being usually attacked 
to each horse besides the syce or horse- 
keeper. In the north the grasscutter 
is a man ; in the south the office is 
filled by the horsekeeper’s wife. Ghds- 
kaL is the form commonly used by 
Englishmen in Upper India speaking 
Hindustani ; but ghasiydrd hy those 
aspiring to purer language. The 
former term appears in Williamson^s 
V. M. (1810) as gauskot (i. 186), the 
latter in JacqtiemonVs Correspondence as 
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grassyara. No grasscutters are men¬ 
tioned as attached to the stables of 
Akbar; only a money allowance for 
grass. The antiquity of the Madras 
arrangement is shown by a ])ass;ige in 
CVistanheda(1552); “ . . . he gave him 
a horse, and a boy to attend to it, and 
a female slave to see to its fodder.”— 
(ii. 58.) 

1789. —“. . . an Horsckee])cr and Grass- 
cutter at two pagodas.”-- A\in-. 28. 

1793.— “Every horse . . . has two atten¬ 
dants, one who cleans and takes care of 
him, called the horsu-keej)er, and the other 
the grasscutter, who provides for his 
forage.”— Dirovis Narr. 212. 

1846.—“Every horse has a man and a 
maid to himself—the maid cuts grass for 
him ; and every dog has a hoy. 1 iiupiired 
whether the cat had any servants, Imt 1 
found ho was allowed to wait nj>on himself.” 
— Lettrrs from Ahixlras^ 37. 

[1850.—“Then there are our servant.*! . , . 
four Saisos and four Ghascuts . . M)S. 
Mavk-enzu', Life in the AliKi<ion^ ii. 253.] 

1875.—“ f suppose if you were to pick up 
... a grasscutter’s pony to rej)lace the 
one you lost, you wouldn’t feel that you 
had clone the rest of the army out of their 
rights.” -Tltr JJtItvnna, oh. xxxvii. 

[GEASSHOPPER FALLS, n.p. 

An Anglo-Indian (■orru])tion of tin* 
name of the great waterfall on the 
Sheravati Kivei* in the Shiinoga Dis¬ 
trict of My.sore, where the river 
])lungeH down in a siuau'.ssion of 
ca.scades, of which the ])rinci])al is 
890 feet in height. The ]>ro]u‘r name 
of the ])lac-e is 0(rsoj)})((^ or (irrus<(p))e^ 
which takes its name from the adi(tin- 
ing village; gent, Can., ‘the marking 
nut ])lantC (semr.rarpiis afiarardiuvi., L.), 
soppily ‘a half.’ See Mr. Grefs note on 
J*. della Valle., Hak. Soc. ii. 218.] 

GRASS-WIDOW, s. This .slang 
jdirase i.sapj)lied in India, with a shade 
of malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, especially as recreating 
at the Hill stations, whilst the husbands 
are at their duties in the plains. 

We do not. know the origin of the 
phrase. In the Slang Dictionary it is 
explained: “An unmarried mother; 
a deserted mistress.” But no sucli 
opprobrious meanings atta<di to the 
Ind ian use. In Notes and. Queries., 
6 th ser. viii. 414, will be found several 
communications on this phrase. [Also 
see ibid. x. 436, 526 ; xi. 178 ; 8th ser. 


iv. 37, 75.] We learn from the.se that 
in Moores Suffolk Words and Phrases^ 
Grace-Widow occurs with the mean¬ 
ing of an unmarried mother. Corre- 
.sponding to thi.s, it is stated also, is the 
N.S. (?) or Low German gras-wedewe. 
''Pin*. Swedi.sh Grasduka or -enka ahso 
is used for ‘a low di.s.solute married 
woman living by her.self.’ In Belgium 
a woman of this de.sci‘i])tion is called 
haerke-iredeine^ from kaerken, ‘to feel 
.strong de.sii‘e’ (t(.) ‘hanker’). And 
,s() it is suggest(‘d grdsenka is con- 
tra<-ted from grddese7iku, from gradig, 
‘ esuriens ’ (greedy, in fact). In Dani.sh 
Diet, gracsenka is interpreted as a 
woman who.se betrothed lover is dead. 
But the iiovwvan Stroh-Wiftme, ‘.straw- 
widow’ (which Flugel inter[>rets as 
‘mock widow’), .seems ivitlnu' incon- 
.si.stent with the suggestion that 
gras.'i-widow is a corru])tion of the 
kind .suggested. A friend mentions 
that the ma.se. Stroh-Wittwer is used 
in Germany for a man who.se wife is 
ab.sent, and who therefore dines at the 
eating-hou.se witli the young fellows. 
[The N.E.D. gives the two meanings : 
1 . An unmarried woman who has 
cohabited with one or moi'e men ; 
a di.sc.arded mistre.ss ; 2. A married 
woman who.se hu.sband is absent from 
her. “ The etymological notion is 
olcscure, but the ])aralle1 forms di.s- 
])rove the notion that, tin* word is a 
‘ e(»rru])tion ’ of grace-inidoiv. It has 
beiu) sugge.‘^t,ed that, in sense 1. grass 
(and G. stroJt) may have been used 
with o})]K).sition to bed. Sen.se 2. 
may have ari.sen as an etymologizing 
interju’etation of the eom])ound after it 
liad cea.sed to be generally understood ; 
in Fng. it. seems to hav(‘ first appi‘ared 
as Anglo-Indian.” The French equiva¬ 
lent, JOeuve dr Malabar, was in allusion 
to Lemierre’s tragedy, jiroduccd in 
1770.] 

1878. —“ In the evening my wife and I 
went out house-hunting ; and we pitched 
upon one which the newly incorporated 
body of Municipal Commissioners and the 
Clergyman {who was a Grass-widower, his 
wife being at homo) had taken between 
them.”— Life, in the Mofnssil, ii. 99-100. 

1879. —The Indian newspaper’s “typical 
official rises to a late breakfa.st—probably 
on herring.s and soda-water—and dresses 
tastefully for his round of morning calls, 
the last on a grass- widow, with whom he 
has a tite-d-tete. tiffin, where ‘ pegs ’ alternate 
with champagne.”— Simla Letter in Times, 
Aug. 16. 
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1880.—“The GrasS-widow in Nephelo- 
coccygia.”— Sir Ali Baba, 169. 

,, “Pleasant times have these Indian 
grass-widows I ”—T/w World, Jan. 21, 13. 

GRASSIA, s. Grdfi (said to mean 
‘a mouthfur) is sUted by Mr. Forbes 
in the lids Maid (]>. 186) to have ])een 
iij old times usually apjdied to aliena¬ 
tions for religions objects; but its 
])re,vale,nt sense came to be the portion 
of land given for subsistence to cadets 
of chiefUins’ families. Afterwards the 
lerni^ms was also used for the Idack- 
mail paid by a vilhige to a turbulent 
neighbour as the j)rice of his protection 
ana forbearance, and in other like 
ni(*anings. “Thus the title of grassia, 
originally an honourable, one, and 
indicating its possessor to be a cadet 
of the ruling tribe, became at last 
as freipiently a term of o})probriuni, 
conveying the idea (jf a ])rofessional 
robber” (Ibid. Bk. iv. ch. 3) ; [ed. 1878, 
]). 568]. 

[]f>84.-Soc under COOLY.] 

c. 166.^j.—“Nous nous trouvflmes au Vil- 
lap^e do liilpnr, dont Ics HahiUins <ju’on 
nonjuie Gratiates, sent pres<]ue tons 
V(;lours.”—v, 42. 

1808.—“ The Grasias have been shewn to 
be of different Sects, C.’asts, or families, viz., 
1st, (/(dees and their (Collaterals; 2nd, Raj¬ 
poots; 3rd, Syod Mussulmans; 4th, Mole- 
islarns or modern Mahomedans, There are 
besides, many others who enjoy the free 
usufruct of lands, and permanent emolu¬ 
ment from villages, but those only who are 
of the four aforesaid warlike tribes seem 
entitled by proacn})tivc custom ... to be 
calied Grassias. ”— J)riivim<md, Jllttsfrodons. 

1813.—“1 confess I cannot now contem¬ 
plate my extraordinary deliverance from 
the Gracia machinations without feelings 
more aj)i)ropriate to solemn silence, than 
expression.”—Or. Mem. hi, 393; 
[cemf, 2nd ed. ii. 357]. 

1819.—“ Grassia, from Grass, a word 
signifying ‘ a mouthful.’ This word is under¬ 
stood in some parts of Mekran, Sind, and 
Kutch ; but 1 believe not further into Hindo- 
stan than Jaypoor.”— Machnurdo, in Tr. 
Lit. Soe. Bo. i. 270. [On the use in Central 
India, see Tod, Annals, i. 175; Malcolm, 
Central India, i. 508.] 

GRAVE-DIGGER. (See BEEJOO.) 

GREEN-PIGEON. A variety of 
si>ecie8 belonging to the sub. - fam. 
Treroninae, and to genera Treron, 
Cricopm, Osmotreron, and Sphenocereus, 
bear this name. The three first fol- 
^owing quotations show that these 


birds had attracted the attention of 
the ancients. 

c. 180.—“ Daimachus, in his History of 
India, says that pigeons of an apple-green 
colour are found in India.”— Athenaem, 
ix. 51. 

c. A.D. 250.—“They bring also greenish 
(wxpas) pigeons which they say can never bo 
tamed or domesticated.”— Aelian, De Nat. 
Anim. xv. 14. 

,, “ ITiere are produced among tl^o 

Indians . . . pigeons of a pale green colour 

{■yXiopbirrCKoL) ; any one seeing them for the 
first time, and not having any knowledge of 
ornithology, would say the bird was a parrot 
and not a pigeon. They have legs and bill 
in colour like the partridges of the Greeks.” 
— Ibid. xvi. 2. 

1673.--“ Our usual diet w'as (besides 
Plenty of Fish) Water-Fowl, Peacocks, 
Green Pidgeons, Spotted Deer, Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, and sometimes Wild Cows.”—i'ryCT*, 
176. 

1825.--“! saw a great number of pea¬ 
fowl, and of the beautiful greenish pigeon 
common in this country ...” -lleber, ii. 
19. 

GREY PARTRIDGE. Tlie com¬ 
mon Anglo-Indian name of tlie Hind. 
tUar, coniinoi) over a grf^at ])art of India, 
Urtyyor)Lis Poriticrriana, Gmelin. “Its 
call is a ]>ecnliar loud shrill cry, and 
has, not una])tly, been cQni])are(l to the 
word J*af(’el(i-'})ateda-patr.ela, (juickly 
re])eated but ])receded by a singb* note, 
\iUered two or three times, e,ach time 
with a hight'r intonation, till it gets, 
as It were, tlu‘ key-note of its call.”— 
Jerdoii, ii. 566. 

GRIBLEE, S. A gra]>lin or grapnel. 
Lascars’ language (lloehuck). 

GRIFFIN, GRIFF, s.; GRIF- 
FISH, adj. One newly arrived in 
India, ami unaccustomed to Indian 
ways and peculiarities ; a Johnny 
Newcome. Tlie origin of the phrase 
is unknown to us. There was an 
Admiral Griffin who commanded in 
the Indian seas from Nov. 1746 to 
June 1748, and was not very fortunate. 
Had his name to do with the origin of 
the term ? The word seems to have 
been first used at Madras (see Boyd, 
below). [But also see the quotation 
from Beaumont d: Fletcher, below.] 
Three references below indicate the 
parallel terms formerly used by the 
Portuguese at Goa, by the Dutch in 
the Archipelago, and by the English 
in Ceylon. 
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[c. 1624.—“Doves beget doves, and eagles 
eagles, Madam: a citizen’s heir, though 
never so rich, seldom at the best proves a 
gentleman .”—Bmumoni tb Fletcke>\ Honest 
Man’s Fortune, Act 111. sc. 1, vol. iii. p. 
389, ed. Byce. Mr. B. Nicolson (3 sor. NoUs 
and Queries, xi. 439) points out that Dyce’s 
MS. copy, licensed by Sir Henry Herbert in 
1624, reads “proves but a gr iffin gentle¬ 
man.” Prof. Skeat (dnd. xi. 504) (quoting 
fnmi J^iers P/oicniau, ed. M'n'gfit, p. 96, 
^^(•i-yffyn the Walshe,” shows that Griffin 
was an early name for a Welshman, ap¬ 
parently a corruption of Griffth. ’I’lio word 
may have been used abroad to designate 
a raw Welshman, and thus acquired its 
present sense.] 

1794. — “ A.s 1 am little better than an 
unfledged Griffin, according to the fashion¬ 
able phra.se here ” (Madra.s ).—Hugh Boyd, 

1807. — “ It seems really strange to a 
griffin —the cant word for a European just 
arrived.”— Ld. Min to, in India, 17. 

1808. — “At the Inn 1 was tormented to 
death by the impertinent perseveriiig of the 
black people ; for every one is a beggar, as 
long as you are rct:koncd a gjiffiin, or a 
new-comer. ” — A \fe of Leyden, 107. 

1836.—“1 often tiro myself . . . rather 
than wait for their dawdling ; but Mrs. 
Staunton laughs at me and calls me a 
‘GriJffin,’ and says I must learn to have 
patience and save my strength .”—Letters 
from Madras, 38. 

,, “. . . ho was living with bad men, 

and saw that they thought him rio bettor 
than them.seIves, but only more griffish . . .” 
53. 

1853.—“ There were three more cadets on 
the same steamer, going up to that great 
griff depot, Oudapoor.”— Oahjield, i. 38. 

1853.-™ 

‘“Like drill s’ 

“ ‘1 don’t dislike it much now : thegoose- 
•step.was not lively.’ 

“ ‘Ah, they don’t give griffs half enough 
of it now-a-days ; by Jove, Sir, when I was 
a griff’ —and thereupon . . ."—Jhai. i. 62. 

[1900.—- “ I'en Rangoon sportsmen have 
joined to import ponies from Australia on 
the griffin sy.stem, and have .submitted a 
propo.sal to the Stewards to frame their 
events to bo confined to griffins at the forth¬ 
coming autumn meeting.”— 1‘ioneer Mail, 
May 18.] 

Tlie griffin at Goa also in the old 
days was called by a peculiar name. 
(See REINOL ) 

1631.—“ Haec exanthemata (prickly heat¬ 
spots) magis atheiunt recenter advenientes 
ut et Mosqiiitarum puncturae . . . ita ut deri- 
diculum ergo hie inter nostrates dicterium 
enatum sit, eum qui hex; modo affectus sit, 
e.s.se Orang Baron, quod novitium hominem 
significat.”— Jac, Bontii, Mist. Nat., &c., ii. 
cap. xviii. p. 33. 


Here orang baron is Malay orang- 
baharu, i.e. ‘ new man ’; whilst Orang- 
lama, ‘man of long since,’ is applied 
to old colonials. In connection with 
the.se tcriiLS we extract the following ;— 

c. 1790.—“ Si je n’avois pas un oorhnn, 
et .si un long .s6jour dans I’lnde ne m’avoit 
pas accoutum^ ^ cette espjice do fieau, 
j’aurois certainoment souffert Timpossible 
duraiit cette nuit.”— Haafner, ii. 26-27. 

On this his editor notes ; 

“Oor/aia est un mot Malais corrumpu; 
il faut dire Orang-lama, ce qui signifio une 
porsonne qui a d^jk 6i6 long-temps dans un 
endroit, ou dans un pays, et e’est par ce 
norn qu'on designe les Europ^ens qui ont 
habiM depuis un certain temps dans I’lnde. 
Coux qui ne font (ju’y arrivor, .sont appeles 
Baar; denomination qui vient du mot 
Malais Orang-Baru . . . un homme nou- 
vellement arrivt;.” 

[1894.—“In the Standard, Jan. 1, there 
appears a letter entitled ‘ (!eylon Toa-Plant- 
ing—a Warning,’ and signed ‘An Ex- 
creeper.’ The correspondent sends a cutting 
from a recent issue of a Ceylon daily paper 
—a paragraph headed ' Creepers Galore.’ 
From this extract it appears that Creeper 
is the name given in (Ceylon to paying 
pupils who go out there to learn tea¬ 
planting.”—A/r. A. L. Mayhm, in 8 ser. 
Notes and Queries, v. 124.] 

GROUND, s. A mea.snre of land 
lused in the neighbourhood of Madras. 
[Also called Munmj, Tam. manat'.] ‘(See 
under CAWNY.) 

GRUFF, adj. Applied t,o bulky 
goods. Probably the Dutch grof, ‘coarse.’ 

[1682-3.— . . that for every Tunne 

of Saltpetre and all other Groffe goods 1 
am to receive nineteen poundsJ’— Pringle, 
JHary, Ft. St. Geo. l.st ser. vol. ii. 3-4.] 

1750.—“. . . all which could be called 
Curtins, and some of the Ba.stions at 
Madraji.% had Warehouses under them for 
the Reception of Naval Stores, and other 
l^niff Goods from Europe, as well a.s Salt 
i'etro from Bengal.” — Letter to a Propr. of 
the E. 1. Co., p. 52. 

1759.—“ Which by causing a great exp^^rt 
of rice enhances the price of labour, and 
con.seque fitly of all other gruff, pieee-gCMjds 
and raw silk.” — In Long, 171. 

1765.—. . also foole sugar, \umpjaggre, 
ginger, long pepper, and piply-mol . . . 
articles that usually compose the gruff 
cargoes of our outward-bound shipping.”— 
Holvell, Hist. Events, &c., i. 194. 

1783.—“What in India is called a gruff 
(bulky) cargo.”— Forrest, Voyage to Mergui, 
42. 
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aEUNTH,s. Panjabi Granth, from 
Skt. grantha, lit. ‘a knot/ leaves tied 
together by a string. ‘ The Book/ i.e. 
the Scripture of the Sikhs, containing 
the hymns composed or comj)iled by 
their leaders from Nanak (1469-1539) 
onwards. Tlie Granth has been trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Truinnp, and published, 
at the expense of tne Indian (lovern- 
nient. 

1770.—“As the young man (Nanak) was 
early introduced to the knowledge of the 
most esteemed writings of the Mussnlmen 
... ho made it a practice in bis leisure 
hours to translate literally or virtually, as 
his mind prompted him, .such of their 
maxims as made the deepest impression on 
his heart. This was in the idiom of I*end- 
jah, his maternal language. Little hy little 
he strung together these loose sentences, 
reduced them into some order, and put 
them in verses. . . . His collection becanie 
numerous ; it took the form of a lK)ok which 
was entitled Grenth.” —Scir Afutitf/hcrin, 
i. 89. 

1798. —“A book entitled the Grunth . . . 
is the only typic.-d object which the Sic<|ues 
have admitted into their places of worship.” 

■—f/. Forster's Travi'ls, i. 

1817.—“'riu: fame of Nannak’s book was 
diffu.sed. He gave it a new name, Kirrunt.” 
—Mill's II 1st. ii. :177. 

c. 1831. “. . . Au centre du (picl est le 

temple d’or oh ost garde le Grant ou livre 
.sacr6 des Sikes.”— JacjiirsiOnt^ Conr.'^poitd- 
ii. 186. 

[1838.There w'as a large collection of 
priests, sif.ting in a circle, with the Grooht, 
their holy book, in the centre . . .”—Miss 
Eden, Up the (htioitrp, ii. 7.J 

GRUNTHEE, s. Paii j. (jranihl from 
granth (.see GRUNTH). A .sort of native* 
cha])laiu attached \o Sikli regiinenls. 
[The iiaim* Granthi ajipear.s among the 
Hindi luendicant casles of tbe raiijal) 
in Mr. Maclaqan'a Census AVp., 1891, 
]). 300.] 

GRUNTHUM, s. This {granthum) 
is a name, from the same Skt. word as 
the last, given in various od<l forms to 
the Sanskrit language by various Euro¬ 
peans writing in S. India during the 
16th and i7th centuries. The term 
jiroperly ap])lied to the character in 
which the Sanskrit books were written. 

1600.—“In these verses is written, in a 
particular language, called Gerodam, their 
Philosophy and Theology, which the Bra- 
mens study and read in Universities all over 
India.”— Lucerui, Vida do Padre F. Xavier, 
95. 


1646.—“Cette languo corre.spond k la 
nostre Latine, pareeque los seules Lettr^.s 
I’apprennent; if se nomment Guirindans. ” 
— liarretto, Rel. de la Prov. de la Makihar/lbl. 

1727.—“. . . their four law-books, Sana 
Vedam, UruH-ii Veiiam, Edirmirua Vedatv, 
and Adir Vedum, which arc all written in 
the Glrandams, and are held in high esteem 
by the Bramiiis.”— Valentijn, v. {Ceylon), 
399. 

,, “ Girandam (by others called Keren- 

dum, and also Sanskrits) is the language of 
the Bramins and the learned.”— Ibid. 386. 

1753.—“ Les Indiens du pay.s .se donnent 
le man de Tamnles, et on .sait (juo la langue 
vulgaire dirt<5reriie du Sanskret, et du 
Grendam, qui .sont les langues sacr^es, 
porte le memo nom.”— D'Anville. 117. 

GUANA, IGUANA, s. Tliis is not 
]>roperly au Indian term, iior the name 
of an Indian s})e<-ies, but, as in many 
other cases, it lias b(‘eii applied by 
transfer from suj)erhcia]]y resembling 
genera in tin* new Indites, to tlie old. 
Tbe gr(*at li/>ards, sometimes calh'd 
guanas in India, are a])])arently moni¬ 
tors. It must be observed, liowcver, 
that ap])i’o.\iniating Imlian names of 
li/ards have helped the confusion. 
Tims the large*, monitor to which the 
name guana is often ap])lied in India, 
is really called in Hindi goh (Skt. 
godha), Singhalese goffd. The true 
iijuatia of America is descri))ed by 
Ovii‘do in tin; lirst, (piotation urider 
the name of iuana. [Tbe word is 
Span, iguana, from (larib iwana, 
written in early writers hiuana,igoana, 
iuanna oi‘ yuana. See N.K.D. and 
Sfanf. Did.] 

c. L535.—“There is in this island an animal 
called Iuana, wliich is here held to be am- 
]>hibious {neatrah') I.e. doubtful whether 
fish or flesh, for it. frequents the rivers and 
climbs the trees as well. ... It is a Serpent, 
bearing to one who knows it not a horrid 
and frightful aspect. It has the hands and 
feet like those of a great liziird, the head 
much larger, but almost of the same fashion, 
with a t^il 4 or 5 palms in length. . . . And 
the animal, formed as 1 have described, is 
much better to eat than to look at,” &;c.— 
Oviedo, in Raniusto, iii. f. 156i’, 157. 

c. 1.550.— “We also used to catch some 
four-footed animals called iguane, resem¬ 
bling our lizards in shape . . . the females 
are most delicate food."—Uirolanii Beazori, 
p, 140. 

1634.--“De Lac.ertae ({uAdam specie, 
Incolis Liguan. E.st . . . genus veneno- 
.si.s.simum,” &c.— Jar. Bontii, Lib. v. cap. 5. 
p. 57. (See GECKO.) 

1673.—“Guiana, a Creature like a Cro¬ 
codile, which Robbers use to lay hold ou 
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by their Tails, when they clamber Houses.’ 
— Fryer, 

1681.—Knox, in his Ceylon, speaks of tw< 
creatures resembling the Alligator—on^ 
called Kohhera guion, 5 or 6 feet long, an( 
not eatable ; the other called ioUa guion, 
very like the former, but “which is eaten, 
and reckoned excellent meat . . . and I 
suppose it is the same with that which in the 
W. Indies is called the giiiana ” (pp. 30, 31). 
The names are possibly Ptjrtuguese, and 
Kobheragaion may be (Jobra-gMSJiK. 

1704. —“The Guano is a sort of Creature 
some of which are found on the land, some 
in the water . . . stewed with a little 

Spice they make good broth.”— Funru-I, in 
Dam pier, iv. 51. 

1711.—“Here arc Monkeys, Gaunas, 
Lis.sards, large Snakes, and Alligators.”— 
Lorkyer, 17. 

1780.— “They have here an amphibious 
animal called the guana, a sf)ecies of th 
crocodile or alligator, of which .soup is 
made equal U) that of turtle. This 1 take 
uj>on hearsay, for it is to me of all others 
the most loathsome of animals, not less so 
than the toad.”— Monro's. Narrative, 36. 

c. 1830. — “Had I known 1 was dining 
upon a g^ana, or largo wood-lizard, 1 
scarcely think 1 would have made so hearty 
a meal.”— I'vnt (/ringir (ed..l863), 178, 

1879.—“Cai)t.ain Shaw asked the irnauin 
of one of the mosejues of Malacca about 
alligators eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, thut the young that went down to 
the sea became alligators, and those that 
came up the river became iguanas.” — Miss 
Bird, Golden Chersonese, 200. 

1881.—“The chief of Mudhol State be¬ 
longs to the Bhonsla family. . . . 1’he name, 
however, has been entirely super-seded by 
the second designation of Ghorpade, which 
is said to have been juMjuired by one of the 
family who managed to scale a fort pre¬ 
viously deemed impregnable, by fastening a 
cord around the body of a ghorpad or 
iguana.” — Imperial Gazetteer, vi. 437. 

1883.— “ Who can look on that ana¬ 
chronism, an iguana (1 mean the large 
vwnitor which Kuroi»eans in India generally 
call an iguana, .sometimes a guano !) bask¬ 
ing, four feet l()ng, on a sunny bank ...” 
—Tribes on My Frontier, 36. 

1885.—“One of my moon.shis, Jo.s^ Pre- 
thoo, a Concani of one of the numerous 
families descended from Xavier’s converts, 
gravely informed me that in the old days 
iguanas were used in gaining access to 
l)e.sieged places ; for, .said he, a large 
iguana, .sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 
men laid hold of its tail he could drag them 
up a wall or tree ! ”— Gordon Forbes, Wild 
Life in Catiara, 56. 

OUARDAFUI, CAPE, u p. The 

eastern horn of Africa, pointing to¬ 
wards India. We have the name from 
the Portuguese, and it has been alleged 
to have been so called by them as 


meaning, ‘Take you heed!’ {Gardez- 
vous, in fact.) But this is etymology 
of the species that so confident^ 
derives * ‘ Boml)ay ’ from Boa Bahia. 
Bruce, again (see below), gives dog¬ 
matically an interpretation which is 
equally unfounded. We must look to 
hi.story, and not to the ‘moral con- 
sciou.siie.ss ’ of aiiyl)ody. The country 
adjoining this horn of Africa, the Regio 
Aroniatuni of th(‘ ancients, seems to 
liaA'e been called by the Arabs Hafuri, 
a name which we find in the Peripliis 
in the shape of Upone. This name 
Hafhn was applied to a town, no doubt 
the true Opd/ie, which Barbo.sa (1516) 
mentions under the name of Afuni, 
and it .still survives in tho.se of two 
remarkable j)romoiitorie.s, viz. the Pcui- 
insiila of Bds Haffin (the Chersonnems 
f the Peripliis, the Zingis of Ptolemy, 
the Caj>e dfiffin and dUhfui of old 
laps and nautical directories), and 
the cajie of Jard-Hafun (or accord¬ 
ing to the Kgy})tian ]»r()nunciati()ii, 
(lard - Ha fan), t.e. Guardafui. The 
neare.st jiossible meaning of jard tliat 
we c.an find is ‘a wide or spacious traiit 
)f land without herbage,’ Sir R. 
Burton (Corinnentary on (hmbens, iv, 
4St)) interprets yri?7f as = Bay, “from a 
break in tln^ dreadful granite W'^all, 
lately provided by Bgypt with a light- 
'iou,s«'.” 'Tht' last statement is un- 
brtunately an error. The intendt'd 
ight .seems as far off as ever. [There 
s st.ill no lighthou.se, and shijiowuu'rs 
lilh'r as to its advantage ; see answ^er 
•y Secretary of State, in House of 
lommon.s. Times, March 14, 1902.] 
We cannot judge of the ground of 
his iliter])retation oi jard. 

An attenijit has been made to 
lonnect the name Hafun with the 
Arabic a/’a, ‘jileasant odours.’ It 
would then, lie the e([uivalent of the 
imient Keg. Aromatum. This is 
empting, but very (]uestionable. We 
ihould have mentioned that Guar- 
lafiii is the site of the mart and 
h'oinontory of the S])ices described 
ly the author of the Periplus as the 
urthe.st jioint and abru])t termination 
^f the continent of Barbarice (or eastern 
Africa), towards the Orient (t6 rCbv 
Apioparwy ip.irl}piov Kal aKporrypiov reXee- 
aiov rijt ^appapLKtjs ijireLpou irpbs dvaroX^v 
.TOKbirov). 

According to C. Miiller onr Guardafui 
s called by the natives Rds Aser ; their 
Rds Jardafun being a point some 12 
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lu. to the south, which on some charts 
is called KiU Shenarif^ and wliich is 
also the Td|3ai of the Periplua {Gmrj. 
Or. Minores, i. 263). 


fication in any lanfi-uagre. But in that ..art 

: 11 f* « situated, it i, 

called Gardefau and means Iho Straita of 
Jinrial, the reason of which will he seen 
afterw’ards.” - Hrucp a Trareix. i. 3ir). 


1516.—“ And that the said ships from his 
ports (K. of Couhim’s) shall iKjt go inwards 
from the Strait and Cape of Guoardaflfuy, 
nor go to Aden), except when employed in 
our obedience and service . . . and if any 
vessel or Zamhuquo is found inward of the 
Cape of Guoardaffuy it shall be taken as 
good prize of war.’'~7V«t/t// htfineen Ao/>o 
Soares and tiu' K. of Can/am, in Botffhu, 
Tow bo, 8)1. 


[1828. — . . we soon obtiiined sight of 

tlai>e Gardafui. ... It is called by the 
natives lia>; Assert', and the high mountain 
immediately to its south is named (iihel 
Jordafoou. . . . Keeping about nine miles 
off shore wc rounded the penin.siila of 
Hafoon. . . . Hafoon appears like an island, 
and belongs to a native Somauli })rince. . . 

— Otren, A^o•/•. i. 858.] 


,, “ After ])assing this place {A fn)ii) 

tlie next after it is Cape Guardafun, wfiere 
the coast ends, and trends .so as to double 
towards the lied ISea.” —Barbosa, 16. 

c. 1530. — ‘‘This province, called of late 
Arabia, but which the ancients called 
Tro^loditica, begins at the Ked Sea and 
the country of the Abissines, and finishes at 
Magadasso . . . others .say it extends only 
to the Cape Guardafuni." — iSowrnano de 
Itetjni, in liamasio, i. f. 825. 

1558.- “ Vicente Sodre, being despatched 
by the King, touched at the Island of 
Cocotora, where he took in water, and 
thence jmssed to the ('ape of Guardafu, 
which is the most easterly land of Africa.” 
— l)e Barros, I. vii. cap. 2. 

1554.--“ If yon leave Dabill at the end of 
the .sea.son, you direct yourselves W.S.W. 
till the p(jle is four niches and an eighth, 
from thence true west to Kardafun.” — 

'Ah Kapadan, The J^lo/nf, in ./. As.^Sor. 
Ben., V, 461. 

,, ‘‘You find such whirl}«>ols on the 
coasts of Kardafdn. ...” The same, in 
hi.s narrative. Jonni. ..16. ser. 1. tom. ix. 

p. 77. 

1572. - 

“ 0 ('abo ve ja Armuata chaniado, 

K .agora Guardafu, dos moradores, 

Ondo conie<,'a a hoc.a, do atfamado 

Mar R<»xo, (|ue lio fundo toma as cores.” 

Canibe.s, X. 97. 

Eiigli.slied by Burt,on : 

“The C.'ipe whieh Antients ‘Arom.atic’ 
clepe 

behold, yclept by Moderns Guardafu; 

where opes the Ked Sea mouth, so wide 
and deep, 

the Sea uhose ruddy bed lends blushing 
hue.” 

1602. — “ Eitor da Silveira set out, and 
without any mishap arrived at the Cape of 
Gardafui.” — Couto, IV. i. 4. 

1727. — “And having now travell’d along 
the Shore of the Continent, from the Capo 
of (Jomi Hope to ('ape Guardafoy, I’ll sur¬ 
vey the Islands that lie in the Ethiopian 
Sea.”— A. Hamilton, i. 15; [ed. 1744]. 

1790.—“The I’ortuguese, or Venetians, 
the first Christian traders in these parts, 
have called it Gardefui, which has no signi¬ 


GUAVA, s. Tills fruit {Psidium 
Oanyacd, L., Ord. Myriarmr: Span. 
(juayavd, Fr. fjnnarvr, [fi-oui Brazilian 
(jndyahd, Sf(Uif. Did.]), OiKiyaho povii- 
fn'ii Indiat of (Vtspar Bfiuliin, Gaayava 
of Job- Bauhiu, .strangely a})])ears 
by name in Elliot’.s translation from 
Amir Kliosrfi, wdio flouri.sbed in the 
13L1 i eentnry : “He who has plaeed 
only (junvu.^ and (|ninre.s in hi.s Uiroat, 
and iias never eaten a jilantain, will 
.say it is like .so mueh jujube” (iii. 556). 
This must be due to some ambiguous 
word earele.ssly rendered. The fruit 
and its n;ime are alike American. It 
appears to In* tlie ynaiaho of Oviedo in 
his History of the Didm (we use tlie 
Italian version in Rnmusio, iii. f. 141?’). 
Then* is no mention of the guava in 
eitlier De Orta oi' Acosta. Ainriidy 
wliieli is tlie eommonest Hindustani 
(Per.s.) name for the guava, means 
])ro])erly Hi pear’; hut the fruit i.s 
often ealle<l safari dm, ‘journey mango’ 
(res]>eeting which .see under AN¬ 
ANAS). And this last term i.s some¬ 
times vulgarly eorrnjited into supdri 
dm (areea-mango !). In the. Deeean 
(aeaanding to Moodeeii Sherifi) and 
all over Ouzerat and the (Yntral 
Provinees (as we are informed hy 
M.-Oen. Keatin^e), the fruit i.s called 
jdm, Vlalir. jamha, whieh is in Bengal 
the name of Syziyium jamholanum 
(see JAMOON), and in Gnzerati j?rmr?5d, 
whieh seems to be a faetitious word 
in imitation of dmrf/d. 

The .guava, though its claims are .so 
inferior to those of tlie pine-apple 
(indeed except to stew, or make jelly, 
it is 7 iob'is ju(Hnhu.<i, an utter impostor), 
[Sir Joseph Ibioker annotates: “You 
never ate good ones! ”] must have 
sjiread like that fruit with great 
rapidity. Both appear in Blochmann’s 
transl, of the Ain (i. 64) as served at 
Akbar’s table ; though when the guava 
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is named amon" the fruits of Turan, 
doubts again arise as to the fruit in¬ 
tended, for the word used, amrtldy is 
ambiguous. In 1688 Dampier mentions 
guavas at A(‘hin, and in (Joeliin China. 
The tree, like tlu^ e.ustard-apple, has 
become wild in some ])arts oi India. 
See Davlihoti^ below. 

c. 1550. — “1'he gfuaiava is like a peach- 
tree, with a leaf rcseniblin}^ the laurel . . . 
the red are hotter than the white, and are 
well-flavoured.”— (Urol. Bmzonty p. 88. 

]flr)8.—-There is a good cut of the guava, 
as guaiaha, in Piso, ])]). If/i-H. 

1673. — . . flourish pleasant Toj>s of 

Plantains, ('oeoeis, Guiavas, a kind of 
Pear.” i'Vv<v, 40. 

1676. —“The N.W, part is full of Guaver 
Trees of the greatest variety, and their 
Fruit the largest and best trusted I have met 
with.”— Jhim/iier, li. 107. 

1685.—“ The Guava . . . when the Fruit 
is ri])e, it is yellow, soft, and very jileasant. 
It hakes well a,s a Pear.”--//uf/, i. 222. 

c. 17.'10-()0.“ Our guides too made us 
distinguish a nuniher of goyava, and esjieci- 
ally plumh-trees.”—i. 20. 

1764.— 

“ A whohisoine fruit the riiiened guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife.” 

(•’raiugrr^ Bk. i. 

1843. - “ On some of these exten.sive jilains 
(on the IMohur II. in Oudh) we found large 
orchards-of the wild Guava . . . strongly 
restunhliug in their rougli appearance the 
]iear-trees in the lu'dges of Worcestershire.” 
— Pol. P. l)(rri(lso/i^ ])nirff of TravrU^ 

ii. 271. 

GUBBER, s. T liis is some kind of 
gold duca t or secjuiii ; Mil burn s^iys 
‘a Dutch ducat,.’ It, may have adopt,cd 
this special meaning, but could hardly 
have lield it at tin* date of our lirst 
(j notation, Tin* name is ])robably qahr 
{(Jlmlr-i-<jahr)^ imjilyiiig its being of 
injidfl origin. 

c. IfiOO. — “Mir/ji Jani Beg Sultan made 
this agreement with his soldiers, that every 
one who .should bring in an enemy’s head 
slioiild receive bOO gabars, every one of 
them worth 12 nur'in ... of wdiich 72 went 
to one tanka." — Tarlkh-i-Tdhiri, in Elliot, 
i. 287. 

1711. — “llupecs are the most current 
Coin ; they have Venetians, Gubbers, Mug- 
gerbees, and Pagodas.”— Loch/er, 201. 

,, “ When a Parcel of Venetian Ducats 

are mixt with others the whole goes by the 
name of Chetmrrns at Surat, but when they 
arc aeparatea, one sort is called Venetians, 
and all the others Gubbers indifferently.” 
—Ibid. 242. 


1762.—“ Gold and Silver Weight*: 

oz. dwts. grs, 

100 Venetian Ducats . 11 0 5 

10 (100?) Gubbers . . 10 17 12.” 

Brooks, Weights and Measure*. 

GUBBROW, V. To bully, to dumb¬ 
found, and perturb a person. Made 
from (fhabrdo, the imperative of ghetb- 
rand. The latter, though sometimes 
ustnl transitively, is more usually 
neuter, ‘to be dumbfounded and jjer- 
turbed.’ 

GUDDA, s. A donkey, literal and 
metajdiorical. H. gadhd: [Skt. gard- 
ablia, ‘tlie roarer’]. The coincidence 
of the Scotcli cuddy \\m been attributed 
to a loan from H. through the gypsies, 
who were, the chief owners of the 
animal in Scotl/ind, wliere it is not 
common. On the other hand, this is 
ascribed to a nicknann* Cuddy (for 
Outbbert), like the Fmglisli Nnldy^ 
similarly applied. [So the N.E.I). 
with hesitatioji.] A Punjab proverbial 
])hrase is gaddii khurkl, “ Donkeys’ 
rubbing” tlndr sides together, a sort 
of ‘claw m(‘ and I’ll claw thee.’ 

GUDDY, GUDDEE, s. H. gaddi, 
Main. (/nnf/. ‘The Throne.’ Properly 
it is a cushion, a throne in the Oriental 
sense, i.e. the seat of royalty, “a simple 
sheet, or mat, or car])et on the floor, 
with a large cushion or j)illow at the 
head, against which the great, man re¬ 
clines” {IVihtm). “To be ])Iaced on 
the guddee” is to succeed to the 
kingdom. The word is also used for 
the pad placed on an ele])hant’s back. 

[1809.—“Seendhiya was seated nearly in 
the centre, on a large .square cu.shion covered 
with gold bnxjude ; his back supported by a 
rovind bolster, and his arms resting upon 
two flat cushions ; all covered wdth the same 
costly material, and forming together a kind 
of throne, called a musnud, or guddee.”— 
Broughton, Letters front a Makratta Camp, 
ed. 1892, p. 28.] 

GUDGE, s. P.-H. gaz, and corr. 
gaj; a Persian yard measure or there¬ 
abouts ; but in India aj^plied to mea¬ 
sures of very varying lengths, from the 
hdth, or natural cubit, to the English 
yard. In the Am [ed. Jarrett, ii. 58 
seqq.'] Abu’l Fazl details numerous 
gaz which had been in use under 
the Caliphs or in India, varying from 
18 inches English (as calcula&l by 
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J, Prinsep) to 52|. The Ildhi gaz 
of Akbar was intended to supersede 
all these as a standard; ana as it 
was the basis of all records of land- 
measurements and rents in Upper 
India, the determination of its value was 
a subject of much importance when 
the revenue surveys were undertaken 
about 1824. The results of encpiiry 
were very discrepant, however, and 
finally an arbitrary value of 33 inches 
was assumed. The highd (see BEEGAH), 
based on this, and containing 3600 
square gaz = | of an acre, is the standard 
in the N.W.P., but statistics are now 
always rendered in acres. See Glad- 
mn^s Ayeen (1800) i. 302, neqq.j Prinsep^s 
Useful Tables^ ed. Thomas, 122 ; [Madras 
Administration Manual^ ii. 505.j 

[1532.—“. . . and if in quantity the 
measure and the weight, and whether ells, 
roods or gfazOB.”— Araiiv. Port. Orient, f. 5, 
p. 1562.] 

1754.—“Some of the townsmen af^ain 
demanded of me to open my bales, and sell 
them some pioce.s of cloth ; but ... 1 
rather chose to make several of them 
presents of 2| gaz of cloth, which is the 
measure they usually take for a coat."— 
Jlanwaji, i. 125. 

1768-71.—“A gesa or goss is 2 cohUlos, 
being at (.^hinsurah 2 feet and 10 incho.s 
Khinoland measure.’’ — Staeonn nSy E.T. 
i. 463. 

1814.—“They have no measures but the 
gudge, which is from their elbow to the end 
of the middle finger, for measuring length.” 
Pearce^ Acc. of the U'a?/.? of the Abyssinians, 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. ii. 56. 

GUICOWAR, n.p. Gdekmir, the 
title of the Mahratta kin^ of Guzerat, 
descended from Damaji and Pllaji 
Gaekwar, who rose to distinction among 
Mahratta warriors in the second 
(piarter of the 18th century. The 
word means ‘ Cowherd.’ 

[1813.—“These princes wore all styled 
Ouickwar, in addition to their family 
name . . . the word literally means a cow- 
keeper, which, although a low employment 
in general,'has, in this noble family among 
the Hindoos, who venerate that animal, 
become a title of great importance.”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 375.] 

GUINEA CLOTHS, GUINEA- 
STUFFS, s. Apparently these were 
piece-goods bou^^t in India to be 
used in the West African trade. [On 
the other hand. Sir G. Birdwood 
identifies them with gunny {Report 
on old Rees., 224). The manufacture 

2 c 


still goes on at Pondicherry.] These 
are presumably the Negros-tiicher of 
Baldaeiis (1672), p. 154. 

[1675,—“ Guinea-BtuffB," in Birdwood, ut 
8npra.'\ 

1726.—We find in a list of cloths pur¬ 
chased by the Dutch Factory at Porto Novo, 
GuinoBB Lsrwaat, and Negros-Kleederen 
(‘Guinea linens and Negro’s clothing’).— 
See Valentijn, Chorosn. 9. 

1813.—“The demand for Surat piece- 
goods has been much decreased in Europe 
. . . and from the abolition of the slave 
trade, the demand for the African market 
has been much reduced . . . Guinea stuffB, 
44 yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces).”— 
Mifhnrn, i. 289. 

[1878.—“The chief trades of Pondicherry 
are, spinning, weaving and dyeing the cotton 
stuffs known by the name of Guinees.” — 
Gar.stiti, Man. of S. Arcot, 426.] 

[GUINEA DEEE, s. An old name 
for some species of Chevrotain, in the 
quotation probably the Trayulus me- 
minna or Mouse Deer {Blanford, Mam¬ 
malia., 555). 

[1755.—“Common deer they have here 
(in C’eylon) in great abundance, and also 

Guinea Deer.”— 57.] 

GUINEA-FOWL- There seems to 
have been, in the 16th century, some 
confusion between turkeys and Guinea- 
fowl. See however under TURKEY. 
The Gninea-fowl is the Meleagris of 
Aristotle and others, the Afra avis of 
Horace. 

GUINEA-PIG, s. This was a nick¬ 
name given to midshij)men or afipren- 
tices on board Indiamen in the 18th 
century, when the command of such 
a vessel was a sure fortune, and large 
fees were j)aid to the captain with 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad¬ 
miral Smyth, in his Sailor’s Handbooky 
1867, defines: ‘The younger midship¬ 
men of an Indiaman. 

[1779. — “ I promise you, to me it was no 
slight penance to be exposed during the 
whole voyage to the hjjilf sneering, satirical 
looks of ^e mates and g[uinea-pigB.”— 
Macintosh, Travels, quoted in Carey, Old 
Days, i, 73.] 

GUINEA-WORM, s. A parasitic 
worm {Filaria Medmensis) innabiting 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue of 
man, frequently in the leg, varying 
from 6 inches to 12 feet in length, 
and common on the Pers. Gulf, in 
Upper Egypt, Guinea, &c. It is found 
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in some parte of W. India. “I hteive 
known,” writes M.-Geii. Keatinge, 
“ villages where half the people were 
maimed by it after the rains. Matiin- 
ga, the Head Quarters of tlie Boml)ay 
Artillery, was abandoned, in great 
measure, on account of tliis pest.” [It 
is the disease most comnkon in tlie 
Damoh District (C. P. Gazetteei\ 176, 
Sleeman^ Rambles^ dr., ed. V. A. Smith, 
i. 94). It is the rdshta, reshta of Central 
Asia, (Schuyler, Tur]dstan,\.\^7 ; Wolff, 
Travels, ii. 407).] The reason of the 
name is shown by the ({notation from 
Piirchas respecting its prevalence in 
Guinea. Tne disease is graphically 
described l)y Agatharchides in the hr.st, 
(piotation. 

B.c. c. 113.— “Those about the Red Sea 
who are .stricken with a certain malady, 4 .S 
Agatharchides relates, besides being afflicted 
with other novel and unheard-of .sym})t(>ms, 
of which one i.s that small .snake-like worms 
{dpaKbvTLa pLiKpa) eat through the legs and 
arms, and peep out, but when touched in- 
.stantly shrink back again, and winding 
among the muscles produce intolerable 
burning pains.”—In Dubner’s ed. of Rlafarch, 
iv. 872, viz. Table iJiscussknix, Bk. VIIJ. 
Quest, ix. 3. 

1600.—“ The wormes in the legges and 
bodies trouble not euery one that goeth to 
those Countreys, but some are troubled with 
them and some are not ”—(a full account of 
the disease follows).— Deacn. of Guinea, in 
Purchas, ii. 963. 

c. 1630.—“But for their water ... 1 may 
call it Aqua Mortis ... it ingenders small 
long worms in the legges of such as use to 
drink it ... by no {K>tion, no unguent to 
be remedied : they have no other way to 
destroy them, save by rowling them al)out a 
pin or peg, not unlike the treble of TTieorbo.” 
—Sir T. Herbert, p. 128. 

1664.—“. , . nor obliged to drink of those 
naughty waters . . . full of na«tines.s of so 
many people and bea.sts . . . that do cau.se 
such fevers, which are very hard to cure, 
and which breed also certain very dangerous 
worms in the legs . , . they are commonly 
of the bigness and length of a small Vial- 
string . . . and they must be drawn out 
little by little, from day to day, gently 
winding them about a ‘little twig alKmt 
the bigne.ss of a needle, for fear of 
breaking thorn." —Bernier, E.T. 114; led. 
Constable, 355], 

1676.—“ Guinea Worms are very frequent 
in some Placo.s of the West Indies ... 1 
rather judge that they are generated by 
drinking bad water.”—ii. 89-90. 

1712.—“ Haec vita est Ormusiensium, imb 
civium totius littoris Persici, ut perpetuas 
in corpora calamitates ferant ex coeli iii- 
temperie: modo sudore diffluunt; modo 
vexantur funinculis; nunc cibi sunt, mox 
aquae inopes; aaepb ventis urentibus, sem¬ 


per sole torrente, squalent et quis omnia 
recenseat 'l Unum ex aerumnis gravioribus 
induco: niminim Lunibricarum singulare 
genu.s, quod non in intestinis, sed in muscu- 
lis per corporis ambitum natalo.s invenit. 
Latini modici vermem ilium nomine donant 
Tov dpaKOvrlov, s. iJracunculi. . . . Guiue- 
enses nigritae lingua suA, . . . vermes illos 
vocant Ickon, ut produnt reduces ex aurifero 
illo Africae littore. . . .”— Kaevipfnr, Avutru. 
Ejrot., 524-5. Kaompfer spoculntes as to why 
the old {>hysicians called it dracunculu.s; but 
the name was evidently taken from the 
dpaKbvTLOv of Agatharchides, <|uoted above. 

1768.—“The less dangerous disoa.ses which 
attack Europeans in (Tiiinea are, the dry 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the flesh. . . . Dr. Kouppe observes that 
the diaea.se of the Guinea-worm is in¬ 
fectious .”—Lind on Diseases (f Hot ClinuiteSj 
pp. 53, 54. 

1774 .—See an account of this pest under 
the name of “/r' cer des nerfs (Venn 
Medinensis),” in Niebuhr, Desr. de VArabie, 
117- The name given by Niebuhr i.s, as 
we learn from Kaempfer’.s remarks, 'arak 
Medlnl, the Medina nerve (rather than vein). 

[1821.—“The doctor himself is ju.st going 
off to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotah 
fever; and, as if that were not enough, the 
mirooa, or guiuea-worm, has blanche(i his 
cheek and made him a cripple.”— Tod, 
Annals, ed. 1884, ii. 743.] 

aUJPUTTY, n.p. (See C08PETIE.) 

GUM-GUM, s. We had supposed 
thi.s word to he an invention ot tlie 
late Charles Dickens, hut it seems to 
be a real Indian, or Anglo - Indian, 
word. The neare.st approximation in 
Shakespyar’s Diet, is yarmk, ‘sound 
of the kettledrum.’ But the word 
is perhaps a Malay plural of gong 
originally ; see the (quotation from 
Osbeck. [The ({notations from Bomdich 
and Medley (from Scott, Malay Wards, 
p. 53) perhaps indicate an African 
origin.] 

[1659.—“. . . The roar of great guns, the 
sounding of trumpets, the beating of drums, 
and the noise of the gomgoninieil of the 
Indians.” -From the account of the Dutch 
at^ck (1659) on a village in Ceram, given in 
lV<mier Schoufen, Reisiogl nadr en door Oost- 
4th ed. 1775, i. 55. In the Dutch 
version, “ en het geraas van de gt)zn- 

f ununen der Indiiianen.” The French of 
707 (i. 92) ha.s “au bruit du canon, des 
trompettes, des tambour et des gomgomineB 
Indiennes.” 

[1731.—“One of the Hottentot Instru¬ 
ments of Musick is common to several Negro 
Nations, and is called both by Negroes and 
Hottentots, gom-gom ... is a Bow of 
Iron, or Olive Wood, strung with twisted 
Sheep-Gut or Sinews.” — Medley, tr. Kolben's 
Cape of Good Hope, i. 271.] 
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c. 1750-60.—“A music far from delightful, 
consisting of little drums they call Gum* 
gums, cymbals, and a sort of fife."— Grosf^ 
i. 139. 

1768-71.—“ They have a certain kind of 
musical instruments called gom*gom8, con¬ 
sisting in hollow iron bowls, of various sizes 
and tones, upon which a man strikes with 
an iron or wooden stick . . . not unlike a 
set of bolls.”—E.T. i. 215. See 
also p. 65. 

1771.—“At night'we heard a .sort of 
music, partly made by insects, and partly 
by the noise of the Qungung." — Osbecl\ 
i. 185. 

[1819.—“The gong-gongs and drums were 
boat all around us."— BovxHch^ to 

Astuintecy i. 7, 136.] 

1836.—“‘Did you ever hoar a tom-tom, 
Sir?’ sternly enquired the (Japtain . . . 

‘A whatr asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

‘ A tom-tom.’ 

‘ Never! ’ 

‘ Nor a gum-gum ? ’ 

* Never ! ’ 

‘ What is a gum-gum ? ’ eagerly enquired 
several young ladies."— Sketche.<< hif Box, The 
Btexim Excursion.. 

[GUNGE, s. Hind, ganjy ‘a store, 
store-house, market.’ 

[1762.—See under GOBIABTA. 

[1772.—“ Gunge, a market principally for 
grain.’’— Verelst, View of Bengal, Gkxss. s.v. 

[1858.—“ The term Gunge signifies a range 
of buildings at a place of traffic, for the 
accommodation of merchants and all persons 
engaged in the purchase and sale of goods, 
and for that of their goods and of the 
shopkeepers whc^ .supply them.”— Bleeman, 
Jcurney through Oudk, i. 278.] 

GUNJA, s. Hind, gdnjhd, gdnjd. 
The flowering or fruiting shoots of the 
female plant of Indian hemp {Cannabis 
sativa, L., formerly distinguished as 
C. indica\ used as an intoxicant. (See 
BANG.) 

[c. 1813.—“The natives have two proper 
names for the hemp {Camuibis saliva), and 
call it Gangja when young, and Biddhi 
when the flowers have fully expanded,”— 
Buchanan, Eastern India, ii. 865.] 

1874.—“In odour and the absence of taste, 
ganji resembles bhang. It is said that after 
the leaves which constitute bhang have 
been gathered, little shoots sprout from the 
stem, and that these, picked off and dried, 
form what is called ganji.”— ifa/iZ/Mry <5 
Flilckiger, 493. 

GUNNY, GUNNY-BAG, 8. From 
Skt. goniy ‘a sack’ ; Hind, and Mahr. 
gony gonty ‘ a sack, sacking.’ The 
popular and trading name of the 


coarse sacking and sacks made from the 
fibre of jute, much used in all Indian 
trade. Tdt is a common Hind, name 
for the stuff. [Witli this word Sir G. 
Birdwood identifies the forms found 
in the old records—“ Guiny Stufi’es 
(1671),” “ Guynie stuffs,” “ Guinea stuffs,” 
“ Gunnys ” {Rep. on Old Records, 26, 38, 
39, 224); but see under GUINEA- 
CLOTHS.] 

c. 1590.—“ Sircar Ghoraghat produces raw 
silk, g^nneya, arid plenty of Tanyhion 
horse.s.’’— (Uadiains Ajfeen, od. 1800, li. 9 ; 
[ed. Jarreti, ii. 123]. (But hero, in the 
original, the term is pdrckah-i-tathand.) 

1693. — “Besides the aforenamed article.s 
Goeny-sacka are collected at Palicol."— 
Ilamrt (3), 14. 

1711.— “When Sugar is pack’d in double 
Goneya, the outer is always valued in 
Contract at 1 or 1^ Bhahee.” — Lockyer, 244. 

1726. —In a list of goods procurable at 
Ihmtzerom: “ Goeni-zakken (Gunny bags).” 
— Valentijn, Chor. 40. 

1727. —“Sheldon . . . j>ut on board some 
rotten long Pepper, that he could dispose 
of in no other Way, and some damaged 
Gunnies, which are much used in Persia for 
embaling Goods, when they are good in their 
kind.”— Hamilton, ii. 15 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1764. — “Ba.sketa, Gunny bags, and dubbers 
. . . Ks. 24.”—In Long, 384. 

1785.—“We enclose two pai-wanehs . . . 
directing them each to despatch lOOOgooniea 
of grain to that person of mighty degree.”— 
Tippods Letter's, 171. 

1885.—“ The land was so covered with 
them (plover) that the hunters shot them 
with all kind of arms. We counted 80 birds 
in the gfunny-sack that three of the soldiers 
brought in."— Boots and Btiddles, by Mrs. 
Custer, p. 37. (American work.) 

GUNTA, s. Hind, ghantdy ‘a bell 
or gong.’ This is the common term for 
expressing an European hour in modern 
Hindustani. [See PANDY.] 

GUP, 8. Idle gossin. P. — H. 
gap, ‘ prattle, tattle.’ Tne word is 
perhaps an importation from Turan. 
Vamb4ry gives Orient. Turki gep, gehy 
‘ word, saying, talk ’; which, however, 
Pavet de Courteille suggests to be 
a corruption from the Pers. gitfian, 
to say ’; of which, indeed, there is 
a form guptan. [So Platts, who also 
compares Skt. ialpay which is the 
Bengali golpoy ‘baoble.’] See quota¬ 
tion from Schuyler showing the use 
in Turkistan. The word is perhaps 
best known in England through an 
unamiable account of society in S. 
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India, published under the name of 
“Oup,’Mn 1868. 

1809-10.—“ They {native ladies) sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
other . . . amusement than hearing the 
or gossip of the place.”— Mr». 
Sherwood's AuUwiog. 357. 

1876.—“The first day of mourning goes 
by the name of ^p, commemorative 
talk.”— Schuyler's Turkistariy i. 151. 

aUREEBPUEWUR, GURREEB- 
NUWAUZ, ss. Ar.—P. Gharibpdr- 
war^ GharthnawdZy used in Hind, as 
respectful terms of address, meaning 
respectively ‘Provider of the Poor!’ 
‘ Cnerisher of the Poor ! ’ 

1726.—“Those who are of equal condition 
bend the body somewhat towards each other, 
and lay hold of each other by the beard, 
saying Grab-anemoas, t.«. I wish you the 
prayers of the poor.”— Valerjtijn, Chor. 109, 
who copies from Van Twist (1648), p. 55. 

1824.—“ I was appealed to loudly by 
both parties, the soldiers calling on me as 
^ Ghureeb pumnir, ’ the Goomashta, not to 
bo outdone, exclaiming ‘ Donai, Lord Sahib ! 
Donai! Rajah ! ’ ” (Read Dohdl and see 
J}OM) —Heher, i. 266. See also p. 279. 

1867.—“ ‘ Protector of the poor!’ he 

cried, prostrating himself at my feet, ‘ help 
thy most unworthy and wretched slave! 
An unblest and evil-minded alligator has 
this day devoured my little daughter. She 
went down to the river to fill her earthen 
jar with water, and the evil one dragged 
her down, and has devoured her. Alas ! 
she had on her gold bangles. Great is my 
misfortune I ’ ”— Lt-Col. Lewin^ A Fly on the 
Wheel, p. 99. 

GURJAUT, n.p. The popular and 
official name of certain fore.st tracts at 
the back of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind, garh^ ‘a fort,’ 
Persianised into a plural garhjdt, in 
ignorance of whitffi we have seen, in 
({uasi-official documents, the use of a 
further English plural, Gurjauts or 
garhjdts, which is like ‘fortses.’ [In 
the (j^uotation below, the writer seems 
to think it a name of a class of people.] 
This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation 
by fortified posts seems to be very 
ancient in that part of India. We 
have ill Ptolemy and the Periplus 
Dosarene or Desarene, apparently repre¬ 
senting Skt. Dasarvu^ quasi dasan rfm, 
‘having Ten Forts,’which the lists of 
the Brhat Sanhitd shew us in this part 
of India {J.R. As. Soc., N.S., v. 83 ). The 
forest tract behind Orissa is called in 


the grant of an Orissa king, Nava Koti^ 
‘the Nine Forts’ (J.A.S.B. xxxiii. 84)'; 
and we have, in this region, further in 
the interior, the province of Ghattlsqarh, 
‘36 Forts.’ 

[1820.—“At present nearly one half of 
this extensive region is under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the British Government; the 
other possessed by tributary zemindars called 
Ghurjauts, or hill chiefs. . . ."^-Hamilton, 
Description of Hindostan, ii. 32.] 

GURRY. 

a. A little fort; Hind, garhi. Also 
Gurr, i.e. garh, ‘ a fort.’ 

b. See GHUBBY^ 

1693.—“ . . . many of his Heathen Nobles, 
only such as were befriended by strong 
Gurm, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains. 
. . .”— Fryer, 165. 

1786.—“ . . . The Zemindars in 4 i:)er- 
gunnahs are so refractory as to have for¬ 
feited (road fortified) themselves in their 
gfurries, and to refuse all payments of 
revenue.”— Artule^ against W. Hastings, in 
Burke, vii. 59. 

[1835.—“A shot was at once fired upon 
them from a high Ghurree. ”—Rds 
Maid, ed. 1878, p. 521.] 

GUTTA PERCHA, s. This is the 
Malay name Gatah Pertja, i.e. ‘ Sap of 
the Percha,’ Dichopsis Gutta, Benth. 
{Isonandra Gutta, Hooker ; N.O. Sapo- 
tar.eae). Dr. Oxley writes (J. Ind. 
Archip. i. 22) that percha is properly the 
name of a tree which produces a spuri¬ 
ous article ; the real guttap. is produced 
by the tUhau. [Mr. Maxwell {Ind. Ant. 
xvii. 358) points out that the proper 
reading is tahan.^ The product was 
first brought to notice in 1843 by 
Dr. Montgomery. It is collected by 
first ringing the tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this process the 
article will speedily become extinct. 
The history of G. P. is, however, far 
from well known. Several trees are 
known to contribute to the exported 
article; their juices being mixed to¬ 
gether. [Mr. Scott {Malay Words, 55 
seqq.) writes the word getah percha, or 
getah perchah, ‘gum of percha,’ and 
remarks that it has been otherwise 
explained as meaning ‘gum of Sumatra,’ 
“there being another word percha, a 
name of Sumatra, as well as a third 
word percha, ‘ a rag, a remnant.’ ” Mr. 
Maxwell {loc. cit.) writes ; “ It is still 
uncertain whether there is a gutta- 
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producing tree called Percha by the 
Malays. My experience is that they 
give the name of Perchah to that kind 
of getak taban wliich hardens into 
strips in boiling. These are stuck 
together and made into balls for 
export.”] 

[1847.—“ Gutta Percha is a remarkable 
example of the rapidity with which a really 
useful invention becomes of imjwrtance in 
the English puVjlic. A year ago it was almost 
unknown, but now its peculiar properties 
are daily being taade more available in some 
new branch of the useful or ornamental 
arts.”— Mundij^ Journal^ in Narrath->e of 
Eveyits in Borneo mid Ce/ehes, ii. 842 seq. 
((juoted by (oc. Ci7.).] 

1868.— “ The late Mr. d’Alnieida was the 
first to call the attention of the public to 
the substance how so well known as gutta¬ 
percha. At that time the Isonundra GutUi 
was an abundant tree in the forests of 
Singapore, and was first known to the 
Malays, who made use of the juice which 
they obtained by cutting down the trees. . . . 
Mr. d’Almcida . . . acting under the advice 
of a friend, forwarded some of the substance 
to the Society of Arts. There it met with 
no immediate attention, and was put away 
uncared for. A year or two afterwards Dr. 
Montgomery sent specimens to England, 
and bringing it under the notice of com¬ 
petent persons, its value was at once 
acknowledged. . . . The sudden and great 
demand for it soon resulted in the disap¬ 
pearance of all the ^tta-percha trees on 
Singajxire Island.”— Vollingwood, Harnhlejs of 
a Naturalist, pp. 268-9. 

Q-UZZY, s. Pera. and Hind, gazi; 
perhaps from its having been woven 
of a gaz (see GUDQE) in breadth. A 
very poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701.—In a price list for Persia we find : 
^‘GeQjeB Bengaals.”— Valentijn, v. 303. 

1784.—“ It is .suggested that the following 
articles may be proper to corafiose the first 
adventure (to Tibet): . . . Guzzie, or coarse 
Cotton Cloths, and Otterskins. . . .”—In 
Seton-Karr, i. 4. 

[1866.—“. . . common unbleached fabrics 
. . . used for packing goods, and as a 
covering for the dead. . . These fabrics in 
Bengal, pass under the names of Garrha and 
Guzee.’ — Forbes Watson, Textile Manu¬ 
factures, 83.J 

GWALIOB, n.p. Hind. Gwdlldr. 
A very famous rock-fortress of Upper 
India, rising suddenly and pictur¬ 
esquely out of a plain (or snallow 
valley rather) to a height of 3(X) feet, 
65 m. south of Agra, in lat. 26“ 13'. 
Gwalior may be traced back, in Gen. 
Cunningham’s opinion, to the 3rd 
century of our era. It was the seat 


of several ancient Hindu dynasties, 
and from the time of the early 
Mahommedan sovereigns of Delhi 
down to the reign of Aurangzib it 
was used as a state-prison. Early in 
the 18th century it fell into the posses¬ 
sion of the Mahratta family of Sindhia, 
whose residence was established to the 
south of the fortress, in what was 
originally a camp, but has long been 
a city known by the original title of 
Lashkar (camp). The older city lies 
below the northern foot of the rock. 
Gwalior has been three times taken by 
British arms : (1) esailaded by a force 
under the command of Major Popham 
in 1780, a very daring feat ;* (2) by a 
regular attack under Gen. White in 
1805 ; (3) most gallantly in June 1858, 
by a party of tne 25th Bombay N. 1. 
under Lieutenants Rose and Waller, 
in which the former officer fell. After 
tlie two first ca])ture.s the fortress was- 
restored to the Sindhia family. From 
1858 it was retained in our hands, but 
in December 1885 it was formally re¬ 
stored to the Maharaja Sindhia. 

The name of the fortreas, according 
to Gen. Cunningham {Archaeol. Survey, 
ii. 335), is derived from a small Hindu 
shrine within it dedicated to the hermit 
Gtvdli or Gmili-pd, after whom the 
fortreas received the name of Gwdli- 
dwar, contracted into Gudlidr. 

c. 1020.—“From Kanauj, in travelling 
south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to Jaj^hotf, at a distance 
of 30 para.sangs, of which the capital is 
Kajur^ha. In that country are the two 
forts of GwAlidx and K^Llinjar. . . .”— Al- 
Blriinl, in Elliot, i. 57-8. 

1196.— The royal army marched “towards 
G&lew&x, and invested that fort, which i.s 
the pearl of the necklace of the castles of 
Hina, the summit of which the nimble-footed 
wind from below cannot reach, and on the 
bastions of which the clouds have never 
cast their shade. . . .”—Hasan Nizdml, in 
Elliot, ii. 227. 

c. 1340.—“The ca.stle of G&lyflr, of which 
we have been speaking, is on the top of a 
high hill, and apjiears, so to speak, as if it 
were itself cut out of the rock. There is no 
other hill adjoining ; it c*ontains reservoirs 

* The two companies which escAladed were led 
by Captain Bruce, a brother of the Abyssinian 
traveller. “It is said that the spot was pointed 
out to Popham by a cowherd, and that the whole 
of the attacking party were supplied with grass 
shoes to prevent them from slipping on the ledges 
of rock. There is a story also that thfe cost of 
these grass-shoes was deducted from Popham’s 
pay, when he was about to leave India as a ma^ior- 
genera), nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. ‘ 
—Cwnningham, Arch. Surv. ii. 840. 
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of water, and some 20 wells walled round are 
attached to it: on the walls are mounted 
rnar^gonels and cataj)ults. The fortress is 
ascended by a wide road, traversed by 
elej^hants and horses. Near the castle-gate 
is the figure of an elephant carved in stone, 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver. 
Seeing it from a distimce one has no doubt 
about its being a real elephant. At the 
foot of the fortress is a fine city, entirely 
built of w’hite atone, raos(pies and houses 
alike ; there is no timber to be seen in it, 
except that of the gates.” —Ihn Batukiy 
ii. 193. 

152f). — ‘‘I entered Gualiar by the HUti- 
pbl gate. . . . They call an elephant /i/iti, 
and a gate pd/. On the outside of this gate 
is the figure of an elephant, having twf) 
elephant drivers on it. . . yfa/>rr, p. 383. 

[c. 1590, —Gualiar is a famous fort, in 
which arc many stately buildings, and there 
is a stone elephant over the gate. The air 
and water of {this place are both esteemed 
good. It has always been celebrated for 
fine singers and beautiful women. . . .”— 
Ai/fieVy (jfiddtroi, ed, 1800, ii. 38; ed. Jar/rft, 
ii.l81.] 

IfilO.—“The 31 to Gwalere, 6 c., a 
pleasant (litie with a Clastic. ... On the 
West side of the Oastle, which is a steep 
craggy cliffe of fi c. compa.sse at least 
{divers say eleven). . . . From hence to 
the to}), leads a narrow sb)nc cawscy, 
walled on both sides ; in the way are three 
gates to be passed, all exceeding strong, 
with C'ourts of guard to each. At the toj) 
of all, at the entrance of the la.st gate, 
.standeth a inightie Ele{)hant of stone very 
curiously wrought. . . .”— Fittrlt, in PurchtiSy 

i. 426-7. 

1616.—-“23. Gwalier, the chief City so 
called, where the Mogol hath a very rich 
Treasury of Oold and Silver kejit in this 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 
wherein the King’s Prlaonprs are likewise 
kept. The Castle i.s continually guarded by 
a very strong Com})any of Armed Souldiors.” 
— Terry, ed. 1665, }>. 356. 

[ ,, “Kualiax,” in Sir T. Roes List, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 539.] 

c. 1665. — “For to shut them up in 
Goualeor, which is a Fortress where the 
Princes are ordinarily kept close, and which 
is held impregnable, it being situated u}M)n 
an inaccessible Kock, and having within 
itself good water, and i)rovi.sion enough for 
a Garison ; that was not an easie thing.”— 
Bernier E.T. 5 ; [ed. Constable, 14]. 

c. 1670.—“Since the Mahometan Kings 
became Masters of thi.s Countrey, this 
Fortress of Goualeor is the })lace where 
they .secure Prince.s and great Noblemen. 
Chaiehan coming to the Empire by foul-j)lay, 
caus’d all the Princes and Lord.s whom he 
mistrusted, to be seiz’d one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of Goualeor ; 
but he suffer’d them all to live and enjoy 
their estates. Aiireng-zeh his Son acts quite 
otherwise; for when he sends any gre&t 
Lord to this place, at the end of nine or ! 
ten days he orders him to be poison’d ; and ! 


this he does that the people may not ex¬ 
claim against him for a bloody Prince.”— 
TavemieT, E.T. ii. 35 ; [ed. Bail, i. 63]. 

GYAtTL (properly OAYAL), [Skt. 
(jOy ‘an ox n, s. A large animal ((jlavaeus 
frontalisy Jerd., Bos f. Blanford, Mam- 
malia, 487) of the ox tribe, found wild 
in various forest tracts to the east, of 
India. It is domestical d by the 
Mishmis of the ARs;im valley, and 
other tribes as far south as (liittagong. 
In Assam it is called Mifhan. 

[c. 1590.—In Arakiin, “ cows and buffaloes 
there are none, but there is an animal 
which has somewhat of the characteristics of 
both, }:)iebald and })articol()ured whose milk 
the people drink.”— A'/n, ed. .larreAt, ii. 119.] 

1824.—“In the park several uncommon 
animals are ke}it. Among them the Ghyal, 
an animal of which 1 had not, to my 
recollection, read any account, though the 
name w^as not unknown to me. It is a very 
noble creature, of the ox or buffalo kind, 
with immensely large horns. . , .”— lieher, 
i. 34. 

1866-67.—“1 was awakened by an extra¬ 
ordinary noise, something between a. bull’s 
bellow and a railway whistle. What was 
it? We started to our feet, and Fuzlah 
and T were looking to our arms w'hen 
Adupah siiic], ‘ It is only the gTiyal calling ; 
Sahib ! Look, the dawn is just breaking, 
and they are opening the village gatc.s fc^r 
the bea.st.s to go out to ])a.sture.’ 

“These ^yal were beautiful creatures, 
with broad fronts, sharj) wide-sjireading 
horn.s, and mild melancholy e>es. They 
w'ere the indigenous cattle of the hills 
dcmiesticated by these e»jually wild 
Lushais. . . .”— lA.-CoL T. Leirin, .1 Ffy 
on the Wheel, &c., }>. 303. 

GYELONG, S. A Buddhist pnest 
in Tibet. Tib. dGe-sLong, i.e. ‘beggar 
of virtue,’ i.c. a bhi/esh u or mendicant 
friar (fjee under BUXEE) ; but latterly 
a priest who has received the highest 
orders. See Jaeschke, p. 86. 

1784.—“He was dressed in the festival 
habit of a gylong or priest, being covered 
with a scarlet satin cloak, and a gilded 
mitre on his head.”—Bogle, in Markham's 
Tib*t, 25. 

GYM KHANA, s. This word is 
quite modern, and was unknown 40 
yejirs ago. The first use that we can 
trace is (on the authority of Major 
John Trotter) at Rurki in 1861, w^lien 
a gymkhana was instituted there. It 
is a factitious word, invented, we 
believe, in the Bombay Presidency, 
and probably based upon gmd-khdna 
(‘ball-house’), the name usually given 
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in Hind* to an English i^acket-court. 
It is applied to a place of public resort 
at a sUition, where the needful facilities 
for athletics and games of sorts are 
provided, including (when that was 
in fashion) a skating-rink, a lawn- 
tennis ground, and so forth. The gym 
may have been simply a corruption of 
gend shaped by f/ymnastics, [of which 
the English pul)lic school short form 
gym passed into Anglo-Indian jargon]. 
The word is also apjilied to a meeting 
for such sports ; and in this sense it 
has travelled already as far as Malta, 
and has since become common among 
Englishmen abroad. [The suggestion 
that the word originated in the r.—H. 
ja/nuVat-khann^ ‘a jdace of assemblage,’ 
is not probable.] 

1877. — “Their proposals are that the 
Oicket Club should include in their ]>rO' 
gmmrne the games, &c., proposed by the 
promoters of a gymkhana (^lub, so far jis 
not to interfere with cricket, and should 
join in making a rink and lawn-tennis, and 
badminton courts, within the cricket-ground 
enclosure.”— IHon^rr MaU^ Nov. 3. 

1879.—“Mr. A-F-can always 

be depended on for epigram, but not for 
accuracy. In his letters from Burma he 
hilks of the Gymkhana at l-hiugwri as a 
sort of eMahlmerm'nt where }>eople have 
})leasant little dinners. In the ‘Oriental 

Arcadia,’ which Mr. F-tells us is 

flavoured with naughtiness, people nuw do 
strange things, but they do mt dine at Gym¬ 
khanas.” — Ibid. July 2. 

1881.—“ K. E. G3rmkhana at Malta, for 
Polo and other Ponies, 20th June, 1881.”— 
Heading in lioiial Kngmeer JourtuiJ^ Aug, 1, 
}). 1,59. 

1883. — “1 am not speaking of Bombay 
people with their clubs and gymkhanas and 
other devices for oiling the wheels of 
existence. . . .”— Tribes on My Frontin', 9. 

GYNEE, s. H. gainl. A very 
diminutive kind of cow bred in Bengal. 
It is, when well cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, 
and affords excellent meat. It i.s 
mentioned by Aelian : 

c. 250.— “There are other bullocks in 
India, which to look at are no bigger than 
the largest goats ; these also are yoked, and 
run very swiftly.”— l)e Nat. Anim., xv. 24. 

c. 1590.—“ There is also a species of oxen 
called gaini, small like gut (see GK)ONT) 
horses, but very beautiful.”— Avn, i. 149. 

[1829.—“ ... I found that the said tiger 
had feasted on a more delicious morsel,—a 
nice little Ghinee, a small cow.”— Mem. of 
John Shipp, iii. 132.] 


1832,—“ We have become great farmers, 
having sown our crop of oats, and are 
building outhouses to receive some 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (g3aieeB) which are to Ix) fed 
up for the table.”— F. Par Ices, Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim, i. 251. 


H 


HACKERY, s. hi the Bengal 
Presidemey this word i.s now applied 
only to the common native bullock- 
cart used in the slow draught, of goods 
and materials. But formerly in Bengal, 
a.s still in Western India and Ceylon, 
the w'ord was applied to lighter 
carriage.s (drawn by bullocks) for 
l>ersonal transjjort. In Broughton’s 
Letters from a Mahratta Cam]) (p. 156 ; 
[ed. 1892, ]). 117]) the word is u-sed 
for what in Upper India is commonly 
called an ekka (q.v.), or light native 
])ony-c<arriage ; but this is an ex- 
ce])tional application. Though the 
word is usea by Englishmen almost 
univers^illy in India, it i.s unknown to 
natives, or if known is regarded as an 
Engli.sh term ; and its origin is ex¬ 
ceedingly obscure. The word seems 
to have originated on the west side of 
India, where we find it in our earliest 
qiiotation.s. It is ])robal)ly one of 
those numerous words which were 
long in use, and undergoing corruption 
lyy illiterate soldiers and sailors, l)efore 
they appeared in any kind of litera¬ 
ture. Wilson suggests a ])robable 
Portuguese origin, e.g. from acarretar^ 
‘to convey in a ciirt.’ It is ])ossible 
that the mere Portuguese article and 
noun ‘a carreteP might have produced 
the Anglo-Indian tmckei'y. Thus in 
Correa, under 1513, we have a descrip¬ 
tion of the Surat hackeries ; “and the 
carriages (as carretas) in which he and 
the Portuguese travelled, were elabor¬ 
ately wrought, and furnished with silk 
liangings, covering them from the sun ; 
and these carriages {as carretas) run so 
smoothly (the country consisting of 
level plains) that the people travelling 
in them sleep as tranquilly as on the 
ground ” (ii. 369). 

But it is almost certain that the 
origin of the word is the H. chhaJera, 
‘ a two-wheeled cart ’; and it may 1^ 
noted that in old Singhalese chakkay 
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*a cart-wheel,’ takes the forms hika 
and saka (see Kuhn^ On Oldest Aryan 
Elements of Singhalese^ translated by 
D. Ferguson in Indian Ant, xii. 64). 
[But this can have no connection with 
chhakra^ which represents Skt. sakata^ 

‘ a waggon.’] 

1673.—“ The Coach wherein I was break- 
inf?, we were forced to mount the Indian 
Hackery, a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxen.”— Fryer^ 83. [For these 
swift oxen, see (luot. from Forbes below, and 
from Aelian under GYNEE]. 

1690.—“Their Hackeries likewise, which 
are a kind of Coach, with two Wheels, are 
all drawn by Oxen.”— Ovingtim^ 254. 

1711.—“The Streets (at Surat) are wide 
and commodious ; otherwise the Hackerys, 
which are very common, would be an In- 
conveniency. These are a sort of (\)achos 
drawn by a, Fair of Oxen.”— Lockyer, 259. 

1742.—“The bridf?es are much worn, and 
out of repair, by the number of Hackariee 
and other carriages which are continually 
passing over them.”—In \Vheelei\ iii. 262. 

1756.—“The nth of July the Nawab 
arrived in the city, and with him BundtK) 
Sing, to whose house we were removed that 
afternoon in a hackary.’’ — IlohreU, in 
Wheeler’fi Early Records, 249. 

c. 1760. —“ The hackrees are a conveyance 
drawn by oxen, which would at first give an 
idea of slowness that they do not deserve 
. . , they are open on three sides, covered 
a-top, and are made to hold two jteople 
sitting cross-legged.”— Orose, i. 1,55-1,56. 

1780. — “ A hackery is a .small covered 
carriage upcm two wheels drawm by bullocks, 
and used generally for the female {)art of the 
family.”— Hodges, Travels, 5. 

c. 1790. — “ Quant aux palankins et hak- 
karies (voitures a deux roues), on Ics passe 
8ur une double saugarie ” (see JAN6AR). — 
Haafner, ii. 173. 

1793.—“ Tt» be sold by Public Auction 
... a new Fashioned Hackery.” — Bombay 
Courier, April 13. 

1798. — “At half-past .six o’clock we each 
ot into a hackeray.” — Stavorhius, tr. by 
Vilcocks, iii. 295. 

1811.—Solvyns draws and de.scribes the 
Hackery in the modern Bengal sense. 

,, “11 y a cependant quohjues en- 

droits oil Ton se sert de charettes couvertes 
a deux roues, appol^es hickeris, devant 
lesijuellos on attele des boRufs, et ({ui servent 
k voyager.”—Editor of IRuifiier, Voyages, 
ii. 3. 

1813.-Travelling in a light hackaree, 
at the rate of five miles an hour.”— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. iii. 376 ; [‘ind ed. ii. 352; in i. 150, 
hackeries, ii. 253, hackareesj. Forbes’s 
engraving represents such an ox-carriage as 
would be called in Bengal a haill (.see 

BYLEE). 

1829.—“ The genuine vehicle of the coun¬ 
try is the hackery. This is a sort of wee ; 


tent, covered more or less with tinsel and 
scarlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
upon a clumsy two-wheeled carriage with a 
pole that seems to be also a kind of boot, as 
it is at least a foot deep. This is drawn by 
a }mir of white bullocks.” — Mem. of CoL 
Mountain, 2nd ed., 84. 

1860.—“Native gentlemen, driving fa.st 
trotting oxen in little hackery carts, 
hastened hotne from it.”— Tennent's Cei/lon, 
ii. 140. 

[HADDY, s. A grade of trooj)s in 
the Mogul service. According to Prof. 
Blochnianii (Am, i. 20, note) they eoi - 
responded to our “Warranted othcer.s.” 
“ Most clerks of the Iiii})erial offices, the 
painters of the Court, the foremen in 
Akbar’s workshops, &c., belonged to 
this corps. They were called AhadU, 
or .single men, because they stood 
under Akhar’s immediate orders.” 
And Mr. Irvine writes: “Midway 
between the nobles or leaders {man- 
sahdars) with the horsemen under 
them (tdbmdn) on the one hand, and 
the AFsham (see EYSHAM), or infantry, 
artillery, and artificers on the other, 
stood the Ahadl, or gentleman trooj)er. 
The word is literally ‘single ’ or ‘alone’ 
(A. ahad, ‘one’). It is easy to .see wliy 
this name was apj)lied to them ; they 
offered their services singly, they did 
not attach themselves to any chit*f, 
thus forming a c-lass apart from the 
tdbmdn: but as they were horsemen, 
they stood e(pially a])art from the 
specialised services included under the. 
remaining head of Ahshdinf (J. li. As. 
Soc., July 1896, j). 545.) 

[c. 1590.—“ Some soldiers are placed under 
the care and guidance of one comrriander. 
They are called Ahadis, bectiuse they arc 
fit for a harmoniotis unity ."— Ain, ed. IHoch- 
nuinn, i. 231. 

[1616. —“The Princc’.s Haddy . . . be¬ 
trayed me .”—Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 383. 

[1617.— “AHaddey of horse sent down to 
see it effected.”— llrid. ii. 450. 

[c. 1625.—“The day after, one of the 
King’s Haddys finding the same.”— Coryat,. 
in Furchas, i. 600.] 

HADGEE, s. Ar. Hdjj, a pilgrim 
to Mecca ; from hajj, the pilgrinnxge, 
or visit to a venerated spot. Hence 
Hdjijt and Hdjl used collo<jiiially in 
Persian and Turkish. Prof. Kuhertsou 
Smith writes : “ There is current con¬ 
fusion about the word hdjj. It is 
originally the participle of hajj, ‘he 
went on the Aajy.’ But in modern use 
hdjij is used as part., and hdjj is the 
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title given to one who has made the 
pilgrimage. When this is prefixed to 
a name, the double j cannot be pro¬ 
nounced without inserting a short 
vowel and tlie a is shortened ; thus 
you say Soleinian,’ or the 

like. The incorrect form Hdjjl is 
however used by Turks and Persians.” 

[1609.—“ Upon your order;, if Hogfhee 
(lareen so j)lojise, 1 ])urp<)so to delve him 
25 pigs of lead,”— Danvn's^ LeWnSy i. 26. 

[c. 1610.—“Those who have been to Arabia 
. . . are called Agy.” — Pyrard de. lAiraly 
Hak. Soc. i. 165. 

[c. 1665. — A areng - Zehe once observed 
perhaps bj' way of joke, that Sultan Suja/t 
was become at last an Agy or pilgrim.’’— 
lif'niury ed. (\nistahlfy 113. 

[1673.— “Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
(See under A MUCK.) 

[1683.—“ Hodgee Sophee Caun.” See 
under FIRMAUN.] 

1765.— “Hodgee actpiired this title from 
his having in his early years made a pil¬ 
grimage to Hodge ((^r the tomb of Mahontmed 
at Mecca).” JLat. KrcntHy &c., i. .59. 

[c, 1833. ’I'he very word in Hebrew 
Khogy which means ‘ festival,’ originally 
meant ‘ pilgrimage,’ and coiTesj)onds with 
what the Arabs call hatch. . . — Trax>eU 

of hr. Wolfy ii. 155.J 

HAKIM, s. II. from Ar. hdkim.y 
S'l judge, a ruler, a master’; ‘the 
autliority.’ The stime Ar. root hahriy 
‘ bridling, restraining, judging,’supplies 
a variety of words occurring in this 
(lloss<iry, viz. Hakim (as here) ; Ilakirn 
(see HUCKEEM); Ilukm (see HOOK- 
UM) ; Hikjmd (s(‘e HICKMAT). 

[1611.—“ Nf)t standing with his great¬ 
ness to answer every Haccam, which is as a 
Governor or petty King,”— fhinvers, Lettem, 
i. 15S. In ibid. i. 175, Hackum is u.sed in 
the same way.] 

1698.—“ Hackiun, a Governor.”-Fr?/rr ’5 
Index Explanatory. 

c. 1861.— 

“ Then comes a settlement Hakim, to teach 
me to })lough and weed— 

1 sowed the cotton he gave me—but first 
I boiled the seed. ...” 

Sir A. C. Lyally The Old Pindaree. 

HALALCORE, s. Lit. Ar.-P. 

haldl-khva^ ‘one who eats what is 
lawful,’ \Jjaldl being the technical 
Mahommedan phrase for the slaying 
of an animal to be used for food ac¬ 
cording to the proper ritual], aT)plied 
euphemistically to a person of very 
low caste, a sweeper or scavenger, im¬ 
plying ‘to whom all is lawfm food.’ 


Generally used as synonymous with 
bungy (q.v.). [According to Prof. 
Blochmann, *•''Haldlkhury i.e. one who 
eats that which the ceremonial law 
allows, is a euj)liemism for hardmkhiiry 
one who eats forbidden things, as pork, 
&c. The word haldlkhiir is still in use 
among educated Muhammadans ; but 
it is doubtful whether (as stated injhe 
Airi) it was Akhar’s invention.” {AlHy 

i. 139 note.)] 

1623. — “8chiah Selim nel })rincipio . . . si 
adegno tanto, che pocomaneb che per dispetto 
non la dcase per forzti in mairimonio ad uno 
della razza cbe cliiamano halal chor, (piasi 
dica ‘ mangia Iccifco,’ cioc che ha j>er lecito 
di mangiare ogni cosa. ...” (See other 
(juobition under HAREM).—P. dr/la Valley 

ii. .525 ; [Hak. Soc. i. ,54J. 

1638.— “. . . .sent oblige/, de se purifier 
depuis la te.ste i’usqu’aux pieds si (pichpi’vn 
de ces gens <]u’ils a}*})cllent Alchores, leur 
a UmcM.”—Mandelslo, Paris, 16.59, 219. 

1665.—“ Ceux (jui ue })arlent que Persan 
dans les Indes, les appellent Halalcour, 
e’est a dire celui <pii se dorme la liberte da 
manger dc tout cc (ju’il lui plait, ou, selon 
<iuelques uns, celui qui rnangt' cc (pi’i! a 1<?- 
gitirnement gagm?. Et ceux (jui ai»prouvent 
cette derniere explication, disent (lu’autre- 
foi.s HalalcoUTB s’appellcnt Haramcour^y 
mangeurs de Viande defenducs.”— Tfu'cenoty 
V. 190. 

1673.—“That they should bo accounted 
the Offscum of the l‘eople, and as base 
as the Holencores (whom they account so, 
bccau.se they defile themselve.s by eating 
anything).”— Fryer, 28 ; [and sec under 
BOY, bj. 

1690.— “'I'hc Halalchors . . . are another 
Sort of Indians at Suratt, the mo.st con¬ 
temptible, but extremely neces.sary to be 
there .”—Oringtony 382. 

1763.—“And now T mu.st mention the 
Hallachores, whom 1 cannot call a Tribe, 
being rather the refuse of all the Tribes. 
These arc a set of jK)or unhappy wretches, 
destined to misery from their birth, . . .”— 
PeJlexionSy kc.y by Ltdr Scraftov, Es(p, 7-8. 
It was probably in this passage that Burns 
(see below) picked up the word. 

1783.—“That no Hollocore, Uerah, or 
Chandala ca.ste, .shall upon any consideration 
come out of their houses after 9 o’clock in 
the morning, le.^t they should taint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the streets.” 
—Aiahratta Proclainatiou at Baroeti, in Forbes, 
Or. Mevi. iv. 232. 

1786.—“When all my schoolfellows and 
youthful compeers (tho.so mi.sguided few* 
excepted who joined, to u.se a Gentoo 
phrase, the hallachores of the human race) 
were striking off with eager hope and earnest 
intent, in some one or other of the many 
paths of a busy life, I was ‘ .standing idle in 
the market-place.’ ”—Letter of Robert Burns, 
in A. Ounningham’a ed. of Works and Life, 
vi. 63. 
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1788.—The Indian Vocahiilary also gives 

Hallachore. 

1810.—“ For the meaner offices we have 
a Hallalcor or Chandela (one of the most 
wretched Pariahs ).”—Maria Graluim^ 31. 

HALALLCUE. V. used in tlie 
imperative for infinitive, as is common 
in the Anglo-Indian use of H. verbs, 
being Ar.—fl. haldl-hir^ ‘ make lawful,’ 
i.e, put (an animal) to death in the 
manner prescribed to Mahominedans, 
when it is to l)e used for food. 

[1855.—“ Before breakfast I bought a 
moderately sized sheep for a dollar. Shaykb 
Hamid ‘ halaled ’ (butchered) it according 
to rule. . . .”— Burton^ PUqrimaqe^ od. 1893, 
i. 255.j 

1883.—“The diving powers of the poor 
duck are exhausted. ... I have only . . . 
to seize my l)CK)ty, which has just enough of 
life left to allow Peer Khan to make it 
kalal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feet.” — 
Trlln'S on My Frontier, 167. 

HALF-CASTE, s. A pt'rson of 
mixt European and Indian blood. (See 

MUSTEES; EURASIAN.) 

]789.—“ IVlulattoes, or as they are called 
in the East Indies, half-casts.” —J/anroV 
Norratiee, 51. 

1793.- “ They (the Mahratta lnfantr;y) are 
commanded by half-cast people of Portu¬ 
guese and French extraction, who draw off 
the attention of the spectiitors from the bad 
clothing of their men, by the profusion of 
anti(]uated lace bestowed on their own.”— 
hironi, Norratiee, ii. 

1809.—“The Padre, who is a half-cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.”-— IjL Valentni, i. 329. 

1828.—“An invalid sergeant . . . came, 
attended by his wife, a very pretty young 
half-caste.”— i. 298. 

1875.—“Othello is black—the very tragedy 
lies there ; the whole force of the contrast, 
the whole pathos and extenuation of his 
doubts of De.sdemona, depend on this black¬ 
ness. Fechter makes him a half-caste.” - 
a. H. LeweJi, On Actors and the Art of 
Acting, 

HANGEE, s. The. word in this 
form is not in Anglo-Indian use, but 
(with the Scotch whinger.^ Old Eng. 
whinyard^ Fr. cangiar^ &c., other forms of 
the same) may be noted here as a cor¬ 
ruption of the Arab, kluinjar^ ‘ a dagger 
or short falchion.’ This (vul^. cunjur) 
is the Indian form. [According to the 
N.E.D. though * hanger^ has sometimes 
been employed to translate khanjar 
(probably with a notion of etymological 


identity) there is no connection between 
the words.] The kJuinjar in India is a 
large double-edged dagger with a very 
broad base and a sli^it curve. [See 
drawings in Egerton^ Handbook of Indian 
Arms., pi. X. Nos. 504, 505, &c.J 

1,574.—“Patrick Spreull . . . being j>er- 
sowit be Johne Buill Chepman ... in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him with ane 
quhinger . . . throuch the quhilk the said 
Johnes nois wes woundit to the effusicun of 
his blude.”— Kxts.fnnn Record!^ of the Burgh 
of Glasgow (1876), p. 2. 

1601.—“ 3’he other rlay 1 ha})pened to 
enter into .some discour.so of a hanger, which 
J assure you, both for fashion and workman¬ 
ship was most peremptory beautiful and 
gentlemanlike. . ; .”— B. Jonson, Ererij Man 
in His Humour, i. 4. 

[c. 1610. — “^'he islanders also bore their 
arms, viz., alfanges {al-i-hanjirr) or scimi¬ 
tars.”— J'yrard dc IaicoI, Hak. Soc. i. 43.J 

16,53.—“ Gangeard est en Turq, Persan 
ct Indistanni vn ])oignard courb^.”— J)r hi 
Boulhtye-ledfou:, ed. 1657, j>. 539. 

1672. —“. . . il s’estoit em})ort^ contro 
elle jusqu’k un tel exci's (pi’il luy avoit 
portd quelques coups de Cangiar dans les 
mamelles. . . .”—.Journal d'Ant. (JaUand, 

i. 177. 

1673. — “. . . handjar de diamants. . . .” 
— App. to do. ii. 189. 

1676.- 

“ His ]>istol next he c(*ck’d aui.'W 

And out Ins nntbrown whinyard drew.” 

Hudlbras, ('ant-o iii. 

1684.— “ The vSf)uldiers do not wear 
Hangers or ScimiUirs like the Persians, but 
broiid Swords like the Switzers. . . .”— 
Tarernier, E.T. ii. 65; jed. Ball, i. 157]. 

1712.—“HisExey . . . was presented by 
the Emperor with a Hindoostany Candjer, 
or dagger, set with tine stones.” ~]'a/entijn, 
iv. (Snratte), 286. 

[1717.—“The 23rd ultimo, John Surman 
received from his Majesty a hor.se and a 
Cunger. . . .” -In }\ Iieehr, Early Records, 
183.1 

1781.—“1 fancy myself now one of the 
most formidable men in Europe ; a blunder¬ 
buss for tloc, a jwiir of double barrels to 
.stick in my belt, and a cut and thrust 
hanger with a little pistol in the hilt, to 
hang by rny side .”—Lord Minto, in Life, 
i. 56. 

,, “ Lost out of a buggy on the Road 

between Barnagur and Oalcutta, a steel 
mounted Hanger with a single guard.”— 
IlU'ky’x Bengal Gazette, Juno 30. 

1883.—“ ... by farrashes, the carpet- 
spreader class, a large canjar, or curved 
dagger, with a heavy ivory handle, is 
carried ; less for use than as a badge of 
office.”— Wills, Modern Pei'sia, 326. 
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HANSALEBI, s. Table-servant’s 
Hind, for ‘horse-radish’ ! “A curious 
corruption, and apparently influenced 
by sateri^ ‘ celery ’ ” ; (Mr. M. L. Dames, 
in Panjah N. and Q. ii. 184). 

HANSIL, s. A hawser, from the 
English (Roebuck). 

HANSPEEK, USPUCK, &c., s. 
Sea Hind. Aspak. A handspike, from 
the Englisli. 

HABAKIRI, s. This, the native 
name of the Japanese rite of suicide 
committed as a point of honour or 
substitute for judicial execution, has 
long been interpreted as “hap])y de¬ 
spatch,” but wnat the origin of this 
curious error is we do not know. 
^The N.E.D. s.v. dispatch, says that it. 
IS humorous.] The real meaning is 
realistic in the extreme, viz., hara, 
‘belly,’ kiri, ‘to cut..’ 

[1598,—“And it is often seene that they 
rip their pwn bellies o{)on.”— Liu&choien, 
Hak. Soc. i. 158. 

[1615. —“Hi.s mother cut her own belly.” 
— Foster, Letters, iv. 45.] 

1616. — “Here we had news how Gal.sii 

Same was to j)asse thi.s way to morrow h) 
goe to a churcli near Miaco, called CV>yc ; 
sow say to cut his bellie, others say to be 
.shaved a prist and to remeane theare the 
rest of his dais,”— Cocks's i. 161. 

1617. — “The King demanded 800 
from Shosque Dono, or else to cut hie 
belly, whoc, not having it txj pay, did it.” 
—Ibid. 387, sec also ii. 202. 

[1874.--See the elaborate account of the 
rite in Mdford, Tales of Old Japan, 2nd ed. 
329 se<i(j. For a similar custom among the 
Karens, sec Mahon, Karens of ih< Golden 
Chersctuest , 294.] 

HARAMZADA, s. A scoundrtd ; 
literally ‘misbegotten’; a common 
tepm of abuse. It is Ar.—P. hardvi- 
zdda, ‘son of the unlawful.’ Hardin 
is from a root signifying sorer (see 
under HAREM), and which appears 
as Hebrew in the sense of ‘devoting to 
destruction,’ and of ‘a ban.’ Thus 
in Numbers xxi. 3: “They utterly 
destroyed them and their cities ; and 
he called the name of the place 
Hormah.” [See Encycl. Bill. i. 468: 
ii. 2110.] 

[1857.—“ I am no advocate for slaying 
Shahzadas or aiw such-like Haramiadas 
without trial.”— nosworth Smith, L. of 1 A. 
Lawrence, ii. 251.] 


HAREM, s. Ar. haram, harlm, i.e. 
sacer, applied to the women of the 
family and their apartment. This 
word is not now commonly u.sed in 
India, zenana (q.v.) being the common 
word for ‘the women of the family,’ 
or their apartments. 

1298. —. . ear maintes homes erno- 
rurent e mantes dames on fiirent vevos . , . 
o maintes autres dames ne furont h. toz jor/. 
mks en plores et on lermcs; ce furent les 
meres et les axaines de homes (je hi mo- 
riirent .”—Marco Polo, in Old Text of Soc. 
de Geoff rapine, 251. 

1623.“ “Kon si> come sciah Helim ebbe 
notizia di ha e .s’innatnoro. Voile condurla 
nel .suo haram O f/?/naeceo, e tenerla quivi 
a])j)res.so di sr etmie ima dello alire concu¬ 
bine ; m;i quc.sta donna (Nurmahal) eho era 
.soj>ra inodo a.stuta . . . rieuso.”— P. della 
Valle, ii. .52.5 ; [Hak. Soc. i. .53). 

1630.- “This Duke here and in other 
scralios (or Harams as the Versians term 
them) has above 300 concubines.”— Herlnrf, 
139. 

1676. - “ In the midst of the large Gallery 
is a Nieh in the Wall, into which the King 
descends out of his Haram by a private pair 
of Stairs.”— Tavernier, K.T. ii. 49; [ed. 
Ball, 1 . 101]. 

1726.—“On the Ganges also lies a noble 
fortress, with the i^alaee of the old Emperor 
of Hindostiiij, with his Hbaraam or women’s 
apartment. . . - Vulentiin, v. 168. 

[1727.—“The King . . . took his W'ifc 
into his own Hairan or Seraglio. . . 

J. Hamilton, ed. 1741, i. 171. 

[1812.—“ Adjoining to the (’hel Sitoon is 
the Harem ; the term in I*ersia is applied 
to the (jsUiblishments of the great, cennna 
is eontined to tho.se of inferior people.”— 
Moritr, Jonrneij tkroaffk Persia, &e., 166.] 

HARRY, fi. Th IS word is (]uitc 
obsolete. Wils(m gives Hdri us, Beug. 
‘A servant of the lowest class, a 
sweeper.’ [The word nioans ‘a col¬ 
lector of hones,’ Skt. hadda, ‘ a hone ’ ; 
for the caste, see Ridcij, Tribes of Bengal, 
i. 314 M.-(ien. Keatinge remarks 

that they are the goldsmiths of Assam ; 
they are. village watcliiuen in Bengal. 
(See under PYKE.) In tw(^ of the 
quotations below, Harry is a])])lied to a 
woman, in one c.ase employed to carry 
water. A female servant of this de¬ 
scription is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 

1706.— 

“ 2 Tendells (see TINDAL)^ . 6 ^0 0 
1 Hnmmum'niee * . 2 0 0 

* I.e. liamdml, a bath attendant Compare the 
HufMMms in Covent Garden, 
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4Ma«jM8 . . 10 0 0 

6 (see Di^DY) . 8 0 0 

5 Harrys .980 

List of Men's NameSy d'C., immediateh/ in the 
Service of the Honhlt. the Vnited Compv. 
in. Oveir Factory of Fort William, Bengali, 
Koveniher^ 1706 ” (MS. in India Office). 

c. 1753.—Among the expenses of the 
Mayor’s Court at Calcutta we find: “A 
harry . . . Rs. 1.”—Z-owy, 43. 

c. 1754.—“A Harry or water-wench. . . 

(at Madras).— Ives^ 50. 

[ ,, “Harries are the same at Bengal, 
as Frosts (see FABASH) are at Bombay. 
Their women do all the drudgery at your 
houses, and the men carry your Palanquin.” 
—Ihid. 26.] 

,, In a tariff of wages recommended 
by the “Zemindars of Calcutta,” we have: 
“ Harry-woman to a Family ... 2 Rs.”— 
In Seto7i‘Karr, i. 95. 

1768-71.— “ Every house has likewise . . . 
a harry-rnaid or mataraniiaee MATRANEE) 
who carries out the dirt; and a great 
number of slaves, both male and female.”— 
Stavorinusy i. 523. 

1781.--“2 Harries or Sweepers ... 6 Rs. 

* * # * # 

2 heesties ... 8 Rs.” 

EslabJishment . . . under the Chief Magis¬ 
trate of JianariSy in Appendix to I\ian\ of 
Insurrectioii there, C^alcutta, 1782. 

[1813.—“ Tie was left to view a considerable 
time, and was then carried by the Hurries 
to the (folgotha.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
ii. 131.] 

HATTY, s. Hind, hdthl, the most 
ooinnion word for an elo])}iant ; from 
Skt. hasta, ‘the liand,’ and /msM, ‘the 
elenhant,’ come the Hind, words hath 
ana hathi, with tlie .same meanings. 
The analogy of the ele])]iant’s trunk 
to the hand presents itself to Pliny : 

“ Mandunt ore ; spirant et bilmnt odor- 
anturque baud irqjroprie apj)ellatA, manu.” 
—viii. 10 

and to Tennyson : 

“ . . . carnets knelt 

Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow’d black 
knees 

Of homage, ringing with their serpent 
hands. 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells.” 

Merlin and Vivieni. 

c. 1526.—“As for the animals peculiar to 
HindustflLn, one is the elephant, as the 
Hindustanis call it Hath!, which inhabits 
the district of Kalpi, the more do the wild 
elephants increase m number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken.” 
— Baber, 315. This notice of Baber’s shows 


how remarkably times have changed. No 
elephants now exiqt anywhere near ^e region 
indicated. [On elephants in Hindustan, see 
Blochmann's Ain, i. 618]. 

[1838.—“ You are of course aware that we 
habitually call elephants Hotties, a name 
that might be safely applied to every other 
animal in India, but I suppose the elephants 
had the first choice of names ana took 
the most appropriate.”— Miss Eden, Up the 
Country, i. 2o9.] 

HATTYCHOOK, s. Hind, hathi- 
chak, servant’s and gardener’s Hind, for 
tlie globe articlioke ; [the Jerusalem 
artichoke is hdthipich]. This is worth 
producing, because our word (arti¬ 
choke) is itself the corruption of an 
Oriental word thus carried hack to 
the East in a mangled form. 

HAUT, s. 

a. Hind, hath, (the hand or forearm, 
and thence) ‘ a cubit,’ from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger ; a 
me^isure of 18 inches, and sometimes 
more. 

[1614.—“ A godown 10 Hast high.”— 
Foster, Letters, ii. 112, 

[c. 1810.—“. . . even in the measurements 
made by order of the collectors, I am 
assured, that the only standards used were 
the different Kazis’ arms, which loaves great 
room for fraud. . . . All persons measuring 
cloth know how to apply their arnj, so as to 
measure a cubit of 18 inches with wonderful 
exactness.”— Huchanan, Eastern Indies, ii. 
.576.] 

b. Hind, hat, Skt. hatta, ‘a market 
held on certain days.’ 

[1800.—“ In this Carnatic . . . there are no 
fairs like the hauts of Bengal.”— Buchanan, 
Mysore, i. 19. 

[1818,—“The Hindoos have also market 
days (hfi-ttls), when the buyers and sellers 
assemble, sometimes in an oj)en plain, but in 
general in market places.”— Warti, Hindoos, 

i. 151.] 

HAVILDAB, s. Hind, havilddr. 
A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant, and wear¬ 
ing the chevrons of a sergeant. This 
dating from about the middle of the 
18th century is the only modern use of 
the term in that form. It is a corrup¬ 
tion of Pers. hawdladdr, or hawdldar, 
‘ one holding an office of trust ’; and 
in this form it had, in other times, a 
variety of applications to different 
charges and suoordinate officers. Thus 
among the Mahrattas the commandant 
of a fort was so styled ; whilst in 
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Eastern Bengal the term was, and 
perhaps still is, applied to the holder 
of a hcmdla, an intermediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot. 

1672. —Regarding the Oowle obtained from 
the Nabob of Golcondah for the Fort and 
Town of Chinapatnam. 11,000 Pagodas to 
be paid in full of all demands for the past, 
and in future Pagodas 1200 per annum 
rent, “and so to hold the Fort and Town 
free fi\)m any Avildar or Divan’s PeojJe, 
or any other imposition for ever.”— Fort aSI. 
George Coiisn., April 11, in Noteg and Kxts.. 
No. 1 . 25. 

1673. —“ We landed at about Nine in the 
Morning, and were civilly treated by the 
Customer in his Okouitrg, till the Havildar 
could be acquainted of my arrival.”— Fryer, 

[1680.—“ Avaldar.” See under JUNCA- 
MEER.] 

1696.—“. . . the havildar of St. Thom6 
and Pulecat.”— Wheeler, i. 308. 

[1763. —“Three am/dars (avaldares) or 
receivers.” — India Office MSS. Consclko, 
(Jltranuirino, vol. i. 

[1773. —“One or two Hircars, one Havil- 
dl^, and a company of sepoys. . . 

Ive*, 67.] 

1824.—“Ourreem Musseeh was, I believe, 
a havildar in the Company’s army, and his 
sword and sash were still hung up, with 
a not unpleasing vanity, over the desk 
where he now presided as catechist.”— Hebn', 
i. 149. 

HAVILDAR’S GUARD, s. There 
is a common way of cooking the fry of 
fresh-water fish (a little larger than 
whitebait) as a breakfast dish, by fry¬ 
ing them in rows of a dozen or so, 
fitted on a small skewer. On the 
Bombay side thi.s dish is known by 
the whimsical name in <]uestion. 

HAZREE, s. This word is commonly 
used in Anglo-Indian households in 
the Bengal Presidency for ‘breakfast.’ 
It is not clear haw it got this meaning. 
[The earlier sense was religious, as 
belbw.l It is properly hdzir% ‘ muster,’ 
from the Ar. ‘ ready or present.’ 

(See CHOTA-HAZEY.) 

[1832.—“ The Sheeahs prepare hazree 
(breakfast) in the name of his holiness 
Abbas Allee Ullum-burdar, Hosein’s step¬ 
brother ; i.e. they cook polaoo, rotee, curries, 
&c., and distribute them.”— Herklots, Qanoon- 
e-hlam, ed. 1863, p. 183.] 

HENDRY KENDRY, n.p. Two 

islands off the coast of the Concan, 
about 7 m. south of the entrance to 
Bombay Harbour, and now belonging 


to Kolaba District. The names, ac- 
cordii^ to Ph. Anderson, are Haneri 
and Khaneri; in the Admy. chart they 
are Oonari^ and Kliundari. They are 
also variously written (the one) Hundry, 
Ondera^ Hunarey, Henery, and (the 
other) Kundray Cundryy Gunareyy Kenery. 
The real names are given in the Bombay 
Gazetteer as Underi and Khanderi. 
Both islands were piratically occupied 
as late as the beginning of the 19th 
century. Khanderi pas.sed to us in 
1818 as part of the Peshwa’s territory ; 
Underi lapsed in 1840. [Sir G. Bird- 
wood {Rep. on Old Records, 83), de.scrib- 
ing the “Consultations” of 1679, writes : 
“ At page 69, notice of ‘ Sevagee ’ forti¬ 
fying ‘ Hendry Kendry,’ the twin 
islets, now called Henery (i.e. Vondari, 
‘ Mouse-like,’ Kenery (i.e. Khandari), 
i.e. ‘Sacred to Khandaroo.’” The 
former is thus derived from Skt. 
undaruy undurUy ‘ a rat ’ ; the latter 
from Mahr. Khanderav, ‘ Lord of the 
Sword,’ a form of Siva.] 

1673.—“These islands are in number 
seven; viz. Bomhahn, Oanorein, Trumhay, 
Flephanto, the Putackoes, Munchumbay, and 
Kerenjau, with the Rcjck of Henry l^enry. 
. . .”— Fryer, 61. 

1681.—“ Although wo have formerly wrote 
you that we will have no war for Hendry 
Kendry, yet all war is so contrary to our 
constitution, as well as our interest, that 
we cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thereunto.”— Court of Directors 
Sarat, quoted in Aruiersoa’s Western Jndui, 
p. 175. 

1727.—“ . . . four Leagues south of 
BomlMiy, are two small Islands Undra, and 
Cundra. The first has a Fortress belonging 
to the Sedee, and the other is fortified by 
the Bevajee, and is now in the Hands of 
Connajer Angria.” — A. Hamilton, i. 213; 
[ed. 1744]. 

c. 1760.—“At the harbor’s mouth lie two 
small fortified rocks, called Henara and 
Canara. . . . These wore formerly in the 
hands of Angria, and the iSiddees, or Moors, 
which last have long been dispossest of 
them.”— Grose, i. 58. 

HERBED, s. A Parsce priest, not 
specially engaged in priestly duties. 
Pers. hirhady from Pahlavi a^rpat. 

1630.—“The Herbood or ordinary Church¬ 
man.”— Lord's Display, ch. viii. 

HICKMAT, s. Ar.—H. hikmai; an 
ingenious device or contrivance. (See 
under HAKIM ) 

1838.—“The house has been roofed in, 
and my relative has come up from Meerut, 
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to have the slates put on after some peculiar 
hikmat of his own.”— Wandei^ings of a 
Pilgrim^ ii. 240. 

HIDGELEE, n.p The tract so 
called was under native rule a chakla, 
or district, of Orissa, and under our 
rule formerly a zilla of Bengal ; hut 
now it is a part of the Midna])ur Zilla, 
of which it constitutes the S.E. portion, 
viz. the low coast lands on the west 
side of the Hoogly estuary, and helow 
the junction of the Rupnarayau. The 
name is y)roperly IlijiLl; hut it has 
gone through many strange ])hases in 
European records. 

— “The first of these rivers (from 
the K. side of the (Ihuuts) rises from two 
sources to the east of Chaul, about 1.5 
leagues distiint, and in an altitude of 18 
to 19 degrees. The river from the most 
northerly of these sources is called Cruana, 
and the more southerly Benkom^ and when 
they combine they are called (Janaa: and 
this river discharges into the illustrious 
stream of the (xanges between the two 
places called Angeli and Picholda in about 
22 degrees.”— Burros^ 1. ix. 1. 

1580.—“An haven which' is called Angeli 
in the Country of Orixa.”— FUch, in Ilak/. 
ii. 889. 

1686.—“Chanock, on the 15th December 
(1686) . . . burned and destroyed all the 
magazines of salt, and granaries of rice, 
which he found iri the way between Hughlcy 
and the island of Ingelee.”— Dnaf- (reprint), 
ii. 12. 

1726. —“Hingeli.”— v. 158. 

1727. — “. . . inhabited by Fishers, as 
are also Ingellie and Kidgerie (see KEDGE¬ 
REE), two neighbouring Islands on the West 
Side of the Mouth of the Ganges.”— A. 
haviUton, i. 275 ; [cd. 1744, ii. 2]. 

1758.—In apprehension of a French Fleet 
the Select Committee at Fort William 
recommend: “That the pagoda at Ingelie 
should be washed black, the great tree at 
the place cut down, and the buoys removed.” 
—In Long, 153. 

1784.—“Ships laying at Kedgeree, In- 
gellee, or any other parts of the great 
River.”—In Beton-Karr, i. 37. 

HILSA, s. Hind, hiisd, Skt. ^7^.va, 
illisa; a rich and savoury fish of the 
shad kind (Clupea ilisha^ Day), called 
in hooks the ‘ sable-fish ’ (a name, from 
the Port, savely quite obsolete in India) 
and on the Indus pulla (palla). The 
large shad which of late has been 
commonly sold by London fishmongers 
in the beginning of summer, is very 
near the nilm, but not so rich. The 


hilsa is a sea-fish, ascending the river 
to spawn, and is taken as high as 
Delhi on the Jumna, as high as Man¬ 
dalay oq the Irawadi (Day). It is also 
taken in the Guzerat rivers, though 
not in the short and shallow strefims of 
the Ooncaii, nor in the Deccan rivers, 
from which it seems to be excluded by 
the rocky obstructions. It is the 
special fish of Sind under the name 
or palla, and monopolizes the name of 
fish, just as salmon does on the xScotch 
rivers (Dr. Macdonald’s Acct. of Bombay 
Fisheries, 1883). 

1539.—“. . . A little Island, called Apo- 
fingua {Apf-Fliig<tn) . . . inhabited by poor 
people who live by the fishing of sfuuis {(jkp 
iHce de la pegniria dos saveis).” — Pinto (orig. 
cap. xviii.), Cogan, p. 22. 

1613.—“ Na 4 uella costa marittima occi¬ 
dental do Viontana [Pjong-Tnua, Malay 
J^eninsula) hahitaviio Saletes Pescadores quo 
nilo tinhao outro tratb) . . . salvo do sua 
pescarya do saveis, doudo aproveitarao 
das ovas chamado Tnrahos [)assadoa por 
•siilmeura.”— Kredia de (Hodln/io, 22. [On 
this Mr. Skeat points out that “Saletes 
Pescadores” must mean “ Fishermen of the 
Straits” (Mai. sp/at, “straits”); and when 
he calls them “ Turahos" he is trying to 
repnaluee the Malay name of this fish, 
teruhok (j)ron. ^rw6o).J 

1810. -“The hilsah (or sable-fish) seems 
to be midway between a mackerel and a 
salmon.”—IIV/Zbimoa, V. M. ii. 154-5. 

1813.—Forbes calls it the salde or salnwn- 
fish, and says “it a little re.semblea the 
European fi.sh (salmon) from w'hich It is 
named.”— Or. Mem. i. 53 ; [2nd ed. i. 36J. 

1824.—“The fishery, we were told by 
these j^KJople, was of the ‘ Hilsa' or ‘ Sable- 
ti.sh.’”—ed. 1844, i. 81. 

HIMALYA, n.p. This is the 
common pronunciation of the name 
of the great range 

“Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds, ” 

»roperly Himalaya, ‘the Abode of 
Inow ’; also called Himavat, ‘ the 
Snowy ’; Hvnuigiri and Himasailaj 
Himadri, HimaJ^ta, &c., from various 
forms of which the ancients made 
Imam, EmOdus, &c. Pliny had got 
somewhere the true meaning of tne 
name : “ . . . a montibus Hemodis, 
quoriDu proniontorium Imaus vocatur 
nivoaum significante ...” fvi. 17). 
We do not know how far back the 
use of the modern name is to be found. 
[The references in early Hindu litera¬ 
ture are collected by Athiiison (Himor- 
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layan GazeUeety ii. 273 ^eqq.)."] We do 
not find it in Baber, who gives t^iwdlak 
as the Indian name of the mountains 
(see SIWALIK). The oldest occurrence 
we know of is in the Airiy wliich gives 
in the Geographical Tables, under the 
Third Climate, Koh-i-Bhnkiah (orig. 
ii. 36) ; Fed. Jarrett, iii. 69]). This is 
disguisea in Gladwin’s version by a 
wrong reading into Kerdekmaleh (ed. 
1800, ii. 367).* This form (Himmaleh) 
is used by Major Rennell, but hardly 
as if it was yet a familiar term. In 
Elphinstone’s Letters Himaleh or some 
other spelling of that form is always 
used (see below). When we get to 
Bishop Heber we find Himalaya, the 
established English form. 

1822.-—^‘'What pleases me most is the 
contrast between your present enjoyment, 
and your former sickness and despondency. 
Depend upon it England will turn out as 
well as 'Bi9maleih.."~-E/phiiLstone tf> Major 
Close, in Lif(\ ii. 139 ; see also i. 336, where 
it is written Himalleh. 

HINDEE, 8. This is the Pera. ad¬ 
jective form from Hind^ ‘India,’ and 
illustration of its use for a native of 
India will be found under HINDOO. 
By Europeans it is most commonly 
used for those dialects of Hindustani 
speech which are less modified by P. 
vocables than the usual Hindustani, 
and which are spoken by the rural 
population of the N.W. Provinces and 
Its outskirts. The earliest literary 
work in Hindi is the great poem of 
Chand Bardai (c. 1200), which records 
the deeds of Prithiraja, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi. [On this litera¬ 
ture see Dr. G. A. Grierson, The 
Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindu 
stdUy in J.AM.B. Part I., 1888.] The 
term Hinduwl appears to have been 
formerly used, in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, for the Marathi language. (See 
a note in Sir A. Arbuthnot’s ed. of 
Munrds MinuteSy i. 133.) 

* Hemdchal and Hemakut also occur in the Ain 
(see Gladwin, ii. 842, 848; [ed. Jarrett, ilL 80, 81JX 
Karojohal is the name used by I bn Batuta in the 
14th century, and by Al-BirOni 800 years earlier. 
17th century writers often call the HimiUaya 
the “M'ountains of Nuggur-Cote” (q.v.). [Mr, 
Tawney writes: “We have in Rig Veda (x. 121} 
imehimavantoparvatdk, ‘these snowy mountains,' 
spoken of as abiding'by the might of PrsJ&mti. 
In the Bhagavadgit&, an episode of the Mah&bhft< 
rata, Krishna says that he is ‘ the Himalaya among 
stable things, ’ and the word Himalaya is found 
in the Kumftm Bambhava of Kfilldflsa, about the 
date of which opinions differ. Perhaps the Greek 
Ifuior iahimavat; MmMri."] 


HINDKi, HINDBKI, n.p. This 
iiodification of the name is applied 
bo people of Indian descent, but 
‘.onverted to Islam, on the Peshawar 
rontier, and scattered over other parts 
if Afghanistan. They do the banking 
>usine.ss, and hold a large part of the 
trade in their hands. 

[1842.— “The inhabitants of Peshawer are 
of Indian origin, but speak Pushtoo as well 
ns Hindkee.” Caubu/, i. 74.] 

HINDOO, n.p. P. Hindu. A person 
:>f Indian religion anrl race. This is 
a term derived froin the use of the 
Mahommedan comnierors (see under 
INDIA). The word in this form is 
Persian ; Hindi is that used in Arabic, 
ih 

c. 940. -“An inhabitant of Mansura in 
Sind, among the most illustrious and f)ower- 
ful of that city . . . had brought up a young 
Indian or Sindian slave (Hindi aw Sinm').”— 
Mus\ul\ vi. 264. 

In the following (piot^tion from a 
writer in Persian observe the distinc¬ 
tion made between Hindu and Hindi : 

c. 1290. —“ Whatever live Hindli fell into 
the King’s hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. The Musab 
m^ns, who were Hindu (country lx)rn), had 
their lives spared.”— Khosru, in Elh'oL 
iii. 539. 

1563.—“. . . moreover if people of Arabia 
or Persia would ask of the men of this 
country whether they are Moors or Gentoos, 
they £isk in these words: ‘ Art thou Mosal- 
maivor Indu 't ’ ”—Garcia, f. 1376. 

1653.—“ Les Indous garden! soigneuse- 
ment dans leurs Pagodes les Reliques de 
Ram, Schita (Sita), et les autres personnes 
illustres de rantkjuit ^.”—la Boullaye-h- 
Oouz, ed. 1657, 191. 

Hindu is often used on the Peshawar 
frontier as synonymous with bunya 
(see under BANYAN). A soldier (of 
the tribes) will say : ‘I am going to 
the Hindu,’ ^.e. to the hunya of the 
company. 

HINDOO KOOSH, n.p. Hindu- 
Kush; a term applied by our geo¬ 
graphers to the whole of the Alpine 
range which separates the basins of 
the Kabul River and the Helniand 
from that of the Oxus. It is, as 
Rennell points out, properly that part 
of the range immediately north of 
Kabul, the Caucasus of the historians 
of Alexander, who crossed and re- 
crossed it somewhere not fa'r from the 
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longitude of that city. Tlie real origin 
of the name is not known ; [the most 
plausible explanation is perhaps that it 
IS a corruption of Indicm Gaucasusy It 
is, as far as we know, first used in litera¬ 
ture by Ibn Batuta, and the explanation 
of the name which he gives, however 
doubtful, is still popular. The name 
has been by some later writers modi¬ 
fied into Hindu Koh (mountain), but 
this is factitious, and throws no light 
on the, origin of the name. 

c. 1331.--“ Another motive for our stop¬ 
page was the fear of snow ; for there is rnjd- 
way on the road a mountain called HindfL- 
Kllsh, i.f. ‘the Hindu-Killor,’ hecaiiso so 
many of the slaves, male and female, bi\>ught 
from India, die in the passage of this 
mountain, owing to the severe cold and 
quantity of snow .”—Ihi Batuta, iii. 84. 

].004.—“The country of K^Lbul is very 
.strong, (Old of difficult access. . . . Between 
Balkh, Kundoz, and BadakshAn on the one 
side, and KA,bul on the other, is interpo.sed 
the mountain of Hindfi-kush, the passes 
over which are seven in number.”— Baber, 
p. 139. 

1548.—“ From this place marched, and 
entered the mountains called Hiudtl-KuBli.” 
— Mem. of Rmp. Humayun, 89. 

,, “It was therefore determined to 
invade Badakhshan . . . The Emperor, pass¬ 
ing over the heel of the Hindd-Kush, en¬ 
camped at Shergintn.”— Tahakdt-i-Akharl, in 
Rlliot, V. ‘223. 

1753.—“ bes montagnes (pii donnont nais- 
sance k I’lndus, et k plusieurs des rivihres 
<iu’il ro(;oit, .se nomment Hendou Keah, et 
c’e.st I’histoirc de Timur qui m’in.struit de 
cette denomination. Elle est compos^e du 
nom d'Hendou ou Hind, (jui d^aigne ITnde 
. . . et de kush ou kedi . . . que je re- 
marquo 6tre propre k diverses montagnes.” 
— D’Anville, p. Id. 

1793. — “The term Hindoo - Kho, or 
Hindoo-Kush, is not applied to the ridge 
throughout its full extent; but seems con¬ 
fined to that part of it which forms the 
N.W. boundary of (Jabnl ; and this is the 
Indian (‘aucasus of Alexander.”— lienaell, 
Metn. 3rd ed. 150. 

1817.— “. . . thaso 

"Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 
Of Hindoo Koosh, in stormy freedom 
bred. ”— Mokaiuia. 

HINDOSTAN, n.p. Pers. Hindd- 
stdn. (a) ‘ The country of the Hindus,’ 
India. In modern native parlance 
this word indicates distinctively (b) 
India north of the Nerbudda, and ex¬ 
clusive of Bengal and Behar. The 
latter provinces are regarded as •purh 
(see POORUB), and all south of the 
Nerbudda as Dakhan (see DECCAN). 
But the word is used in older Mahom- 


medan authors just as it is used in 
English school-books and atlases, viz. 
as (a) the equivalent of India Proper. 
Thus Baber says of Hindustan : “ On 
the East, the South, and the West it 
is bounded by the Ocean ” (310). 

a. — 

1553.—. . and so the Per.sian nation 
adjacent to it give it as at present its proper 
name that of Indostftn.”—Barms-, 1. iv. 7. 

1.563.—“ . . . and common usage in Persia, 
and (’ora^onci, and Arabia, and Turkey, calls 
this country Industam . . . for istdm is as 
much a.s to .say ‘region,’ and itulu ‘India.’ ” 
— Garcia, f. 1376. 

]t>63.— “ And thus it came to pass that the 
Persians called it Indostan.” — Faria y 
tSouaa, i. 33. 

1665. — “La derniore parti est la }>lus 
conniie: c’e.st celle que Ton appello IndOBtan, 
et dont les homes naturelles au Oouchaiit et 
au Levant, sont le Gange et I'lndiis.”— 
Ttieoenot, v. 9. 

1672.—“ It has been from old time divided 
into two parts, i.e. the Fiastern, which is 
India beyond the Ganges, and the Western 
India within the Ganges, now called In- 
dOBtan.”— Ba/daeua, 1. 

1770.— “ By IndoBtan is properly meant a 
country lying between two celebrated rivers, 
the Indus and the Ganges. ... A ridge of 
mountains runs acro.ss this long tract from 
north to south, and dividing it into two 
equal parts, extends as far as Cape (Comorin.” 
—liaynal (tr.), i. 34. 

1783.—“In Maca.s.sar Indostan is called 
Neegrce Telinga.” — Forrest, P. to Menjui, 82. 

b. — 

1803.—“I feared that the dawk direct 
through Hindostan would have been 
stopped.”— Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. ‘209. 

1824.—“One of my servants called out 
to them,—‘Aha! dandee folk, take care! 
You are now in Hindostan! The people 
of this country know well how to fight, and 
are not afraid.”— IJeber, i. 124. See also 
pp. 268, 269. 

In tlie following stanza of the good 
\)ishop’s the application is aj)])arently 
the s;ime ; but the accentuation is ex¬ 
cruciating—‘ Hindostan,’ as if rhyming 
to ‘ Boston.’ 

18‘24.— 

“ Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still. 

O’er broad Hindustan’s sultry meads, 

Or bleak Almora’s hill.”— Ibid, 113. 

1884.—“It may be as well to .state that 
Mr. H. G. Keene’s forthcoming History of 
Hind.usUiti . . . will be limited in its scope 
to the strict meaning of the word ‘Hin¬ 
dustan’—India north of the Deccan.”— 
Academy, April 26, p. 294. 
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HINDOSTANE^ s. Hindustdniy 
properly an adjective, but used sub¬ 
stantively in two senses, viz. (a) a 
native of Hindustan, and (b) {Hindu¬ 
stani zabdn) ‘the language of -that 
country,’ but in fact tbe language of 
the Mahomiuedans of Unper India, 
and eventually of the Manonimedans 
of the Deccan, developed out of the 
Hindi dialect of the Doab chiefly, and 
of the territory round Agra and Delhi, 
with a mixture of Persian vocables 
and phrases, and a readiness to adopt 
other foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, i.c. the language of the Urdu 
(‘Horde’) or Camp. This language 
was for a long time a kind of Mtinom- 
inedan lingua franca over all India, 
and still possesses that character over 
a large part of the country, and among 
certain classes. Even in Madras, 
where it least prevails, it is still re¬ 
cognised in native regiments as the 
language of interconr.se between oflicers 
and men. Old-fashioned Anglo-Indians 
\ised to call it the Moors (ii-v.). 

a. — 

1653.-— (applied to a native.) ‘ ‘ Indistaimi 
e.st vn Mahometan noir dos Indes, ce nom 
est compose de Indon, Iiidieu, ct stan^ 
habitation.”— 1>e hi Boullaiic-le-Gtntz, ed. 
1657, 543. 

b. - 

1616.—After this he (Tom Coryate) got 
a great mastery in the Indostan, or more 
vulgar language ; there was a woman, a 
landress, belonging to my Lord Embas¬ 
sador’s house, who had such a freedom and 
liberty of speech, that she would sometimes 
.scoiild, brawl, and rail from the sun-rising 
to the sun-set; one day he undertook her 
in her own language. And by eight of the 
clock he so silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to speak.”— Terr a ^ Kxtiacts 
relating to T. 0. 

1673.-—“The Language at Court is Per¬ 
sian, that commonly spt)ke is Indostan (for 
which they have no proper Character, the 
written lianguage being called Banyan), 
which is a mixture of Persian and i^lavo- 
nian, as are all the dialects of India.”— 
Fryer, 201. This intelligent traveller’s 
reference to Sclavonian is remarkable, and 
.shows a notable perspicacity, which would 
have delighted the late Ijord Strangford, 
had he noticed the passage. 

1677.—In Court’s letter of 12th Dec. to 
Ft. St. Geo. they renew the offer of a 
reward of £20, for proficiency in the Gentoo 
or Indostan languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 each for proficiency in the 
Persian language, “and that fit persons to 
teach the said language be entertained.”— 
Notes and Exts., No. i. 22. 

2 D 


1685^^—. . so applyed myself to a 
Portuguese mariner who spoke Indostan 
(ye current language of all these Islands) ” 

f Maldives]. ” — Hedges, Diary, March 9 ; 
Hak. Soc. i. 191]. 

1697.—“Questions addressed to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambas.sador from Abyssinia. 

♦ # * # # 

4.—“What language he, in his audience 
made use of ^ 

“The Hindustani larig\iage {Uimdoestame 
taal), which the late Hon. Paulus de Roo, 
then Secretary of their Excellencies the 
High Government of Batavia, interpreted.” 
— Vahattijn, iv. 327. 

[1699.—“Ho is export, in the Hindorstand 
or Moores Language.”—In Yule, Hedges* 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. cclxvii.] 

1726.—“The language here is Hindustans 
c)r Moors (so 'tis called there), though ho 
who can’t .speak any Arabic and Persian 
passes for an ignoramus.”— Valentijn, Clior. 

i. 37. 

1727.—“This Per.sian . . . and I, were 
discoursing one Hay of my Affairs in the 
Industan Language, which is the esta¬ 
blished Language .spoken in the Mogul’.s- 
large Dominions.”— A. Jlamirton, ii. 183 ; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 182]. 

174.5. — “ Benjamini Schulzii Missionarii 
Evangelici, Grammatica Hindostanica . . . 
Edidit, et de suscipiendA, barbaricarum lin- 
guarura culturA praefatus est I). Jo. Henr. 
Clallenberg, Halae Saxoniae.”—Title from 
Catalogue of M. Garcin de Tansy’s Books, 
1879. This is the earliest we have hoard of. 

1763.—“Two of the C’ouncil of Pondi¬ 
cherry went to the camp, one of them was 
well versed in the Indostan and Persic 
languages, which are the only tongues u.sed 
in the (V»urts of the Mahomodan Princes.”— 
(hme, i. 144 (ed. 1803). 

1772.—“ Manu.scripts have indeed been 
handed about, ill 'spelt, with a confu.sed 
mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Ben- 
gals.”—Preface to Hadley’s Grammar, xi. 
(See under MOORS.) 

1777.—“ Alphabetum Brammhanicum seu 
IndoBtanum. ”— Romae. 

1778.—“Grammatica Indostana—A mais 
Vidgar—Que .se practica no Imperio do 
gram Mogol—Offerecida- Aos muitos Re- 
verendos — Padres Missionarios — Do di to 
Imperio. Em Roma MDCCLXXVIII—Na 
Estamperia da Sagrada Congregaejao—de 
Propaganda F’ide.” — (Title transcribed.) 
There is a reprint of this (apparently) of 
1865, in the Catalogue of Garcin de Tassy’s 
books. 

c. 1830.—“ Cet ignoble patois d’Hindous* 
tani, qui ne servira jamais k rien quand je 
serai retourn^ en Europe, est difficile.”— 
V. Jaefjnemont, Vorrespondance, i. 95. 

1844.—“Hd. Quarters, Kurrachee, 12th 
February, 1844. The Governor unfor¬ 
tunately does not understand Hindoostanee, 
nor Persian, nor Mahratta, nor any other 
eastern dialect. He therefore will feel 
particularly obliged to Collectors, sub- 
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Collectors,, and officers writing the pro¬ 
ceedings of Courts-Martial, and all Staff 
Officers, to indite their various papers in 
English, larded with as small a poriiioh of 
the to him unknown tongues as they con¬ 
veniently can, instead of those he generally 
receives—namely, papers written in Hin- 
dottanM larded with occasional words in 
English. 

“Any Indent made for English Dic¬ 
tionaries shall be duly attended to, if 
euch be in the stores at Kurrachee ; if not, 
gentlemen who have forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the re- 
ouisite assistance from England.” — OG. 
00., by ^S^r Charles Napier, 85. 

Compare the following: 

1617.—(In answer to a letter from the 
Court not now extant). “Wee have for¬ 
bidden the severall Factoryes from wrighting 
words in this lenguadge and refrayned itt 
our seines, though in bookes of (’oppies woe 
feare there are many which by wanto of 
tyme for perusall wee cannot rectifie or 
expresso.”— Surat. Factors Ui Court, February 
26, 1617. {1.0. Records: 0. C., No. 450.)J 
1856.— 

^‘ . . . they sound strange 
As Hindostanee to an Ind-born man 
Accustomed many years to English 
speech." 

E. B. Browning, Aui'ora Leigh. 

HING, a. Asafoetida. Skt. hinguy 
Hind, hmgy Dakli. hlngu. A repul¬ 
sively smelling gum-resin wliicli forms 
a favourite Hindu condiment, and is 
used al.Mo by Europeans in Western 
and Soutliern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten with curry. 
(See POPPER-CAKE). This product 
affords a curious example of the un¬ 
certainty which sometimes besets the 
origin of drugs which are the objects 
even of a large traffic. Ilanbury and 
Fluckiger, whilst describing Falconer’s 
Narthex Asafoetida {Ferula NartheXy 
Boiss.) uud Scorodos'ma foetidUTUy Bunge; 
(F. asafoetiday Boiss.) two umbelliferous 
lants, both cited as the .source of this 
rug, say that neither has been proved 
to furnish the asafoetida of commerce. 
Yet the plant producing it has been 
described and drawn ))y Kaempfer, 
who saw the gum-resin collected in the 
Persian Province of Laristan (near the 
eastern shore of the P. Gulf); and in 
recent years (1857) Surgeon-Major 
Bellew has described the collection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asafoetida 
has been identified with the (rL\<l)iou or 
laser'pitium of the ancients. The sub¬ 
stance is probably yielded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
other allied plants, e.g. Ferula Jaeschkt- 


ana, Vatke, of Kashmir and Turkistan. 
The king of the Bombay market is the 
produce of F. alliaceay Boiss. [See 
iVatty Fcon. Diet. iii. 328 seqq.] 

c. 645.—“This kingdom of Tsao-kiu-tcha 
(TsSukuta ?) haa about 7000 It of compass,— 
the compass of the capital called Iio-si-na 
(Ghazna) is 30 /i. . . . The soil is favour¬ 
able to the plant Vo-Kin (Curcuma, or tur¬ 
meric) and to that called Hing-kiu.”— 
Filer ins Baudd., iii. 187. 

1563.—“A Portuguese in Bisnagar had a 
horse of great value, but which exhibited a 
deal of flatulence, and on that account the 
King would not buy it. The Portuguese 
cured it by giving it this ymgU mixt with 
flour: the King then bought it, finding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how he 
had cured it. When the man said it was 
with ymgll, the King replied : ‘ 'Tis nothing 
then to marvel at, for you have given it to 
eat the food of the gods ’ (or, as the pt)cts 
say, nectar). Whereupon the Portuguese 
made answer sotto voce and in Portuguese : 

‘ Better call it the food of the devils ! ’ ” — 
Garcia, f. 21b. The Germans do worse than 
this Portuguese, for they call the drug 
Teufels dreck, i.e. duiholinon dims sad stercus J 

1586.—“! went from Agra to Satagam 
(see CHITTAGONG) in Benqale in the 
companie of one hundred and four score 
Boates, laden with Salt, Opium, Hinge, 
TiOad, (’arpets, and divers other commodities 
down the River demena.”—72. Fitch, in 
Ilakt. ii. 386. 

1611.—“In the Kingdom of Gujarat and 
Oanibaya, the natives put in all their food 
Ing^U, which IS Assafetida.” — Tvixeira, 
Relacionxs, 29. 

1631. — . nt iotas aedas foetore 

replerent, qui insiietis vix tolerandus esset. 
Quod Javani et Malaii et caeteri Jndiarum 
incolae negabant se ipiicquam odoratkis 
naribus unquam percejdsse. A})ud bos Hin 
hie succus nomimitur.”— Jac. Bontii, bb. iv. 
p. 41. 

1638.—“Lo Hingh, que nos droguistes et 
aptiticairos appellent Asm foetida, vient la 
plus part de Perse, mais celle quo la Pro¬ 
vince d’Vtrad ('*') produit dans les hides est 
bien meilleur.”— Mande.tslo, 230. 

1673.— “In this Country Assa Foetidci is 
gathered at a place called Descoon; some 
deliver it to bo the Juice of a Cane or Reed 
inspissated ; others, of a Tree wounded : It 
differs much from the stinking Stuff called 
Hing, it being of the Province of Carmania ; 
thi.s latter is that the Indians perfume 
themselves with, mixing it in all their 
Pulse, and make it up in Wafers to cor¬ 
rect the Windiness of their Food."— Fryer, 
239. 

1689.—“The Natives at Suratt are much 
taken with Assa Foetida, which they call 
Hin, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they eat.”— Ovington, 397. 

1712.—“. . . substantiam obtinot ponde- 
rosara, instar rapae solidam candidissi- 
mamque, plenam succi pinguis, albiasimi, 
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foetidissimi, porraceo odore nares horrid^ 
ferientis ; qui ex eA collectus, Persia Indisque 
Hingh, Europaeis Asa foetida apoellatiir.” 

— Eng. Kaempfe;' Amoen. Exotic. 537. 

1726.—“ Hing or Aitsa Foetida, otherwise 
called Devil’s-dung (Duivelsdrek).” — Valeii- 
tijn, iv. 146. 

1857.—“ Whilst riding in the plain to the 
N.E. of the city (Candahar) wo noticed 
several aasafoetida plants. The assafoetida, 
called hang or hing hy the natives, grows 
wild in the sandy or gravelly plains that 
form the western part of Afghanistan. It 
is never cultivated, but its peculiar gum- 
rosin is collected from the plants on the 
deserts where they grow. The produce is 
for the most part exported to Flindustiin.” 

- ReUew. Jonnuil of a Fol. Mission, he., 

p. 270. 

HlEAVA, n.p. Malayal. Jraya. 
The iiaine of a very low caste in 
Malabar. [The Iraya form one section 
of the Oherumar^ ainl are of slightly 
higher social standing than the Pulayar 
(see POLEA). “ Their name is derived 
from the fact that they are allowed 
to come only as far as the eaves (mi) 
of their em])loyeis’ houses.” (Logany 
Malabary i. 148.)] 

1510.—“La sexbi sorto (de’ Gentili) se 
chiamjio Hirava, o (pioMti .seminano o rac- 
coglieno il riso.” ■ - (ed. 1517, f. 

43r). 

[HIREAWEN, s. The Musulman 
jhlgrim dress ; a corruption of the Ar. 
ihrdm. Barton writes: ^^AlMlirdm, 
literally meaning ‘ })rohihition ’ or 
‘making unlawful/ equivalent to our 
‘mortification,' is ajqdied to the cere¬ 
mony of the toilette, and also to the 
dress itsedf. 'Die. vulgar pronounce 
the word ^kerdni,’ or ''icJtram.* It is 
o])posed to ihldly ‘making laAvful,^ or 
‘ returning to laical life.' Tli(‘ further 
from Mecca it is assumed, provided 
that it he during the three months of 
Hajj, the greatei- is the religions merit 
of the pilgrim ; conse([uently some 
come from India and Egypt in the 
dangerous attire” {PUgrimagCy ed. 1893, 
ii. 138, note). 

[1813. — “ . . . the ceremonies and 

pcnance.s mentioned by Pitts, when the 
hajes, or pilgrims, enter into Hiirawen, 
a ceremony from which the fomnles are 
exempted ; but the men, taking off all their 
clothe.s, cover themselves with two hirra- 
wena or large white wrapj)er.s. . . ."—Forbrsy 
ih’. Mem. ii. 101, 2nd ed.J 

HOBSON-JOBSON, S. A native 
festal excitement; a tanuisJm (see 


TUMASHA) ; but especially the Mo- 
harram ceremonies. This jdirase may 
be taken as a typical one of the most 
highly assimilated cla.s.s of Anglo- 
Indian aryoty and we have vmitnred 
to borrow from it a concise alternative 
title for this (xlossary. It is peculiar 
to the British soldier and his surround¬ 
ings, with whom it jirohahly originated, 
and with whom it is l)y no means 
obsolete, as we once su])])Osed. My 
friend Major John 'Protter tidls me 
that he has repwitedly heard it used 
by British soldiers in the Punjab ; and 
has heard it- also from a regimental 
Moonshee. It is in fact an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the wailings of the 
I Mahommedans as they beat their 
• breasts in the ]>rocession of the Mo- 

Ya Hasan! Ya HosainI' 

It is to be remembered that, these 
oliservances are m India by no means 
confined to ShT’as. Ex(*e])t at Luck¬ 
now and Murshidabad, the great- ma¬ 
jority of Mahommedans in that country 
are ]>rofe.s.sed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
statement of the facts from an unex- 
ceptionabh' authority ; 

“'I’hc commonalty of tlu* Mus.salrnan.s, 
and especially the women, have more regard 
for the memory of Hasan and Ihi-soiii, than 
for that of Muhammad and his khalifs. The 
heresy of making TaV.iyas (set' TAZEEA) on 
the anniversary of the two latter imAms, i.s 
mo.st common throughout India: so much 
so that opjiosition b) it is ascribed hy the 
Ignorant to blasphemy. 'Phis example is 
followed by ruanv of the Hindu.s, ('specially 
the Mahrattas. Ilie Muharrarn is celebrated 
throughout the Dekhan and Malwa, with 
greater enthusiasm than in other jiarts of 
India. Grand })reparation.s are made in 
every town on the occasion, as if for a festi¬ 
val of rejoicing, rather than of oliserving 
the rites of mourning, as they ought. The 
(*l).servance of this custom ha.s so strong a 
hold on the mind of the commonalty of the 
Mus.sulmans that they believe Muhainmad- 
anisrii to de})end merely on keeping the 
memory of the imAms in the above manner.” 
—Apr Sfuilulmat ’Afi, in J.Ii. A*-. Aoc. xiii. 
369. 

\Yc find iiu literary quotation to 
exemjdifv the ])hraHe as it stands. 
[But see tho.se from t-hc Orient. Sporting 
Mag. and Nineteenth Century below.] 
Those which follow show it in tlu' 
j)rocc.ss of evolution : 

1618.—“. . . . e particolarmente delle 
donne che, battendosi il petto e facendo 
gcsti di graridissiina compassione roplicano 
spe.s.so con gran dolore (|uogli ultimi versi di 
certi loro eantici ; Vah Hussein ! sciah 
Hussein!” — P. della Valley i. bb'2. 
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c. 1630.—“Nine dayea they wander up 
and downe (shaving all that while neither 
head nor board, nor seeming joyfull), inces¬ 
santly calling out Hussan, Hu^san ! in a 
melancholy note, so long, so fiercely, that 
many can neither howle longer, nor for a 
month’s space recover their voices.”—*SVr T. 
Herbert^ 261. 

1653.—“ . . . ils dressent dans les rues 
des Sepulchres de pierres, qu’ila couronnent 
do Ijampes ardentos, et les soirs ils y vont 
dancer et sauter crians Hussan, Houssain, 
HouBBain, HaBBan. . . la Boullaye- 

h-Gouz^ ed. 1657, p. 144. 

c. 1665. — “ . . . ainsi j’eus tout le loisir 
dont j’eus besoin pour y voir celebrer la 
F6te do Hussein Fils d’Aly. . . . Les Mores 
de Golcondc le colobrent avec encore beau- 
coup plus de folies qu’en Perse . . . d’autres 
font des dances en rond, tenant des ^p^es 
nlies la pointe en haut, qu’ils touchent les 
unes contro les autres, en criant de toute 
leur force HuBBein.”— The Denote v. 320. 

1673. — “About this time the Moors 
solemnize the Exequies of HOBBeen GOB- 
Boen, a time of ten days Mourning for two 
Unfortunate Uhampions of theirs.”— Fryer, 

p. 108. 

,, “On the Days of their Feasts and 
Jubilees, Gladiators were approved and 
licensed ; but feeling afterwards the Flvils 
that attended that Liberty, which was 
chiefly used in their HoBBy Gosay, any 
private Grudge being then openly revenged : 
it never was forbid, but it passed into an 
Edict by the following King, that it should 
be lawfull to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity.”— Ibid. 357. 

[1710.—“ And they sing around them 
Saucem Saucem.” — Oriente Corunnstado, vol. 
ii. ; Gonqnista, i. Div. 2, sec. 69.] 

1720.—“ Under these promising circum¬ 
stances the time came round for the Mu.ssul- 
man feast called HoBBein JoBBen . . . better 
known as the Mohurrum.”—In Wheeler, ii. 
347. 

1726.—“In their month Moharram they 
have a season of mourning for the two 
brothers Hassan and Hossein. . . . They 
name this mourning-time in Arabic Ashur, 
or the 10 days ; but the Hollanders call it 
JakBom BakBom.” — Valentijn, Choro. 107. 

1763.—“It was the 14th of November, 
and the festival which commemorates the 
murder of the brothers Hassein and JaBBein 
happened to fall out at this time.”— Orme, 
i. 193. 

[1773.—“ The Moors likewise are not with¬ 
out f their feasts and processions . . . par¬ 
ticularly of their Haasan Hassaii. . . 

Ives, 28. 

[1829.—“ Thera paper boxes are purty 
looking consarns, but then the folks makes 
sich a noise, firing and troompeting and 
shouting HobBon Jobson, Hobson Jobson.” 
— Oriental Sporting Mag., reprint 1873, i. 129. 

[1830.—“ The ceremony of Husen Hasen 
. . . here passes by almost without notice.” 
— Rajffles, Hist. Java, 2nd ed. ii. 4.] 


1832.—“. . . they kindle fires in these 
pits every evening during the festival ; and 
the ignorant, old as well as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
sticks or swords; or only in running and 
playing round them, calling out, Ya A lh‘e. ! 
Ya Alleel . . . Shah Hussun! Shah Hus- 
sun! . . . Shah Hosein! Shah Hosein! . . . 
Doolha! Doolhal (bridegroom ! . . .) ; IJaee 
dost! Haee dost I (alas, frienj^ ! . . .) ; 
liuheeo / Ruheeo! (Stay ! Stay!). Every 
two of these words are repeated probably 
a hundred times over as loud as they can 
bawl out.”— Jaffiir Shureef, Qanoon-e-Islam, 
tr. by Herhlots, p. 173. 

1883.—“ ... a long procession . . . fol¬ 
lowed and preceded by the volunteer 
mourners and breast-beaters shouting their 
cry of HouB-s-e-i-n H-as-san Houss-e-i-n 
H-a-B-san, and a simultaneous blow is struck 
vigorously by hundreds of heavy hands on 
the bare breasts at the last syllable of each 
name.”— Wills' Modern Persia, 282. 

[1902.--“The HobBon-Jobaon. ” By Miss 
A. Goodrich-Freer, in The Nineteenth GevPinj 
and After, April 1902.] 

HODGETT, s. This is used among 
the English in Turkey and Egy]>t for 
a title-deed of land. It is Arabic 
hujjat, ‘evidence.’ Hojat, perha})H a 
(Corruption of the same word, is used in 
Western India for an account current 
between landlord and tenant, pioles- 
worth, Mahr. Did., gives “ ILujjat, At., 
a Government acknowledgment or 
receipt.”] 

[1871.—“. . . the Kadee attends, and 
writes a document {hogget-el-bahr) to attest 
the fact of the river’s having risen to the 
height sufficient for the opening of the 
Canal. . . .”— Lane, Mod. Egypt., 5th ed, 
ii. 233.] 

[HOG BEAR, s. Another name for 
the sloth-bear, Melurms ursinus (Blan- 
ford. Mammalia, 201). The word does 
not appear in the N.E.D. 

[1895.—“ Between the tree-stems he heard 
a bog-beax digging hard in the moist warm 
earth.”— R. Kipling, The Jangle Book, 171.] 

HOG-DEER, s. The Anglo-Indian 
popular name of the Aods porcinus, 
Jerd.; [ Cervus porcinus (Blanford, Mam¬ 
malia, 649)], the Pdrd of Hindustan. 
Tlie name is nearly the same as that 
which Cosinas (c. 645) applies to an 
animal {Xotf>I\a<i>os) whicn he draws 
(see under BABI-ROUSSA), but the two 
have no other relation. The Hog-deer 
is abundant in the grassy openings of 
forests throughout the Gangetic valley 
and further east. “It runs with its 
head low, and in a somewhat ungainly 
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manner; hence its popular appella¬ 
tion.” — Jerdon, Mammals^ 263. 

[1885.—Two hog-deer were brought 
forward, very curious-shaped animals that 
1 had never seen before.”— Lady Dufferin, 
Vicereyal Life, 146.] 

HOG-PLUM, s. The austere fruit 
of the amrd fHiiid.), Spondias itiangi- 
fem, Pers. (Ord. Terebinthaceae), is some¬ 
times so called ; also called the wild 
mango. It is used in curries, pickles, 
and tarts. It- is a native of various 
])arts of India, and is cultivated in 
many tropical climates. 

385‘2.—“The Karons have a tradition that 
ill tho.se goldon days when God dwelt with 
men, all nations came before him on a 
certain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their lands, and the Karens .selected 
the hog’s plum for this oblation ; which 
gnve such offence that God cursed the Karen 
nation and placed it lowest. . . .”— Masoyis 
/iurmaii, ed. 1860, p. 461. 

HOKCHEW, HOKSIEU, AU- 
CHEO, etc., 11 .]). These arc forms 
V liich the names of the great Chinese 
port of Fuh-chau, the capital of Fuh- 
kieii, takes in many old works. They, 
in fact, imitate the pronunciation in 
the Fuh-kien dialect, which is Hok- 
rlnu; Fuh-kien similarly being called 
Hoh-kien. 

1585. — “After they had travelled more 
than halfo a league in the suburbs of the 
cittio of Aucheo, they met with a post that 
came from the vizroy.”— Mendoza, li. 78. 

1616.—“Also this day arrived a small 
China bark or soma from Hochchew, laden 
with silk and stuffes.”— Cocks, i. 219. 

HOME. In Anglo-Indian and 
colonial speech this means England. 

1837.— “Home always means England ; 
nobody calls India home — not even those 
who have been hero thirty years or more, 
and are never likely to return to Europe.”— 
Letters from Madras, 92. 

1865.—“You may perhaps remember how 
often in times past we debated, with a 
seriousness becoming the gravity of the 
s)ibjoct, what article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at homb.—Waring, Tropical Resi¬ 
dent, 154. 

So also in the West Indies : 

c. 1830.—“. . . ‘Oh, your cousin Mary, 

1 forgot—fine girl, Tom—may do for you at 
home yonder ’ (all Creoles speak of England 
as home, althoi^h they may never have 
fieen it).'*-—Torn Single, ed. 1863, 238. 


HONG, 8. The Chinese word is 
hang^ meaning ‘a row or rank’; a 
house of business ; at Canton a ware¬ 
house, a factory, and particularly ap¬ 
plied to the establishments of the 
European nations (“Foreign Hongs”), 
and to those of the so-called “Hong- 
Merchants.” These were a body of 
merchants who had the monopoly of 
trade Avith foreigners, in return for 
which privilege they became security 
for the good behaviour of the foreigners, 
and for their payment of dues. The 
guild of these merchants was called 
‘ The Hong.’ The monopoly seems to 
have been first establisliea about 1720- 
30, and it was terminated under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1842. The 
Hong merchants are of course not 
mentioned in Lockyer (1711), nor by 
A. Hamilton (in China previous to 
and after 1700, pubd. 1727). The 
latter uses the word, however, and 
the rudiments of the institution may 
be traced not only in this narrative, 
but in that of Ibn Batiita. 

c. 1346,—“ When a Mu.sulman trader 
arrive.s in a Chinese city, he is allowed to 
choose whether he will take up his quarters 
with one of the merchants of his own faith 
settled in the country, or will g(i to an inn. 
If he prefers to go and lodge with a merchant, 
they count all his money and confide it to 
the merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
take.s charge of all expenditure on account 
of the stranger’s wants, but acts with per¬ 
fect integrity. . . .”— Ihn Hatuta, iv. 265-6. 

1727.—“When 1 arrived at (Hanton the 
UapHi (see HOPPO) ordered me lodgings for 
myself, rny Mon, and Cargo, in (a) Haung 
or Inn belonging to one of his Merchants 
. . . and when 1 went abroad, I had always 
some Servants belonging to the Haung to 
follow me at a Distance.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 
227; [ed. 1744]. 

1782. —“. . . VOpeou (see HOPPO) . . . 
s’embarque en grande ccremonie dans une 
galore pavois^e, emmenant ordinairement 
avec lui trois ou quatre Hanistes.” — Sort' 
nercU, ii. 236. 

,, “ . . . Les loges Europ6ennes 

s’appellent hams.” — Ihid. 245. 

1783. —“ It is stated indeed that a mono¬ 
polizing Company in Canton, called the 
Cohong, had reduced commerce there to a 
desperate state.”— Renort of Com. on Affairs 
of India, Burke, vi. 4ol. 

1797. —“A Society of Hong, or united 
merchants, who are answerable for one 
another, Iwth to the Government and the 
foreign nations .”—Sir G. Staunton, Em¬ 
bassy to China, ii. 566. 

1^2.—“ The Hong merchants (collectively 
the Co-hong) of a body corporate, date from 
1720.” —The Fanhoae at Canton, p. 34, 
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Cofwny is, we believe, though speak¬ 
ing with diffidence, an exogainoiis union 
between tlie Latin co- and the Chinese 
hong. [Mr. G. T. Gardner confirms 
this explanation, and writes : “ The 
term used in Canton itself is in¬ 
variable : ‘ The Thirteen Hong^^ or 
‘The Thirteen Firms’ ; and as these 
tljirteen firms formed an association 
tliat had at one time tlie monopoly 
of the foreign trade, and as they were 
collectively responsible to the Chinese 
Government for the conduct of the 
trade, and t.o the foreign merchants 
for goods sii{)|)li(‘d to any one of the 
linns, some collective expression was 
rexpiired t,o denote flu c()-()])era.tion of 
the Thirteen Firms, and the word Co- 
I pres 
pressive.’j 

HONG-BOAT, s. A kind of sampan 
((|.v.) or boat, with a small wooden 
house in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Canton. “A })nl)lic t^a^^senger-boat 
(all over China, 1 believe) is called 
Hang-chwen, where rJiwm is generi 
cally ‘ vessel,’aTid is ]>erha])s us(!d 
in tlie sense of ^plying regularly.’ 
boats built for this purpose, used as 
private* boats by merchants and others, 
})robably gave the English name Hong- 
boat to those used by our couiiti-y- 
men at (/ant-on” (Note* by lip. MotiJr). 

[1878.-- “The Ko<>h(j-S:p Tnni^ or ilontj 
Mf’f-Tt'ng, or hong boats are froie thirty to 
forty feet in length, and are .somewhat like 
the gondolas of Venice. They an; m many 
inst'inec.s (■.•irv(;d arid gilded, and the .saloon 
i.s .s<} .spacious a,s to afford .sitting room for 
eight or ten persons. Abaft the .saloon there 
is a cabin for the boatmen. The boats are 
propelled by n large scull, which works on a 
pivot made fa.st in the stern post.”— Gray, 
China, ii. 273.] 

HONG KONG, n.p. The name of 
this nourishing settlement is hiavg- 
kiang, ‘ fragrant waterway ’ {Bp. Mobile). 

HONOBE, ONOBE, n.p. Hondvar, 
a town and port of Canara, of ancient 
standing ana long of piraticail repute. 
The etymology^ is unkiiovTi to us (see 
what Barhnsji gives as the native name 
helow). [A place of the same name 
in the Bellary District is said to he 
Can. Honnuru, hovnu, ‘gold,’ uru, 
‘village.’] Vincent has supposed it to 
he the Ndoepo of the Periplas, “the 
first part of the pepper-country At/uw- 
—for which read AifivpiKi], the 


Tamil country or Malabar. But this 
can hardly he accepted, for Honore i's 
dess than 5000 stadia from Barygaza, 
instead of being 7000 as it ou^ht to 
be by the Peripl/ufi, nor is it in the 
Tamil region. The true Ndoepa must 
have been Cannanore, or I’udojiatana, 
a little south of the last. [The Madras 
Gloss, explains Ndoepa as the country 
of the Nains.] The long defence of 
Honore by Captain d'orriano, of the 
Bombay Artillery, against the forces 
of Tippoo, in 1 783-17H4, is one of the 
most noble records of the Indian army. 
(See an account of it in Firrhes, Or. 
Mem. iv. 109 segq.; [2nd ed. ii. 455 
seqq.]). 

c. 1343.—“Next day wo arrived at Ibo 
city of Hinaur, besido a great e.‘?tuaiy 
which big ship.*^ enter. . . . d’ho women <4 
Hinaur are beautiful and eha.ste . . . they 
all know tlie Kuran al-'A/ani liy heart. J 
saw at Hinaur 13 .schools for the instructinn 
of girts and 23 for boy.s,—such a thing as 1 
have .seen nowhere el.se. The inhabitants of 
Maleibar pay the Sidt.an . . . a fixed annual 
sum from fear of Ins maritime power,” -- 
//at Ikituta, IV. 05 07- 

1510.— “. . . there is anctlier river cn 
which .'-•bands a, good town called Houor ; 
ttu iiiliahitants use the language of the 
country, and the Malabars call it Pottan- 
ataiii (or Pottonnn, in Painitsio) ; here the 
Malabars carry on mui'h trattie. ... in 
this town of Onor are two (Jentoo corsairs 
])atr(.nised liy the Lord of the Land, one 
called Tinioju and the other lla.)g\, eaeli of 
whom has 5 or t> very big ships with largoi 
and well-armed crew.s.”-- lior/tosa, Lisbon, 
cd. 2111. 

1553. —“This port (Onor) and that of 
Baticala , . . belonged to the King of 
Ttisiiag.i, and to this King of On&r his 
tributary, and the.se jiorts, le.ss than 40 
years befori; were the most famous of ali 
that eoast, not only for the fertility of the 
.soil ami its abundance in ]>r<)vi.sioiis . . . but 
for being the mgre.ss and egress of all rner- 
cbandi/,e for the kingdom of Bisnaga, from 
which the King iiad a great rovcuufcand 
princijmlJy of horses from Arabia. . . — 

lUirrox, 1. viii. cap. x. [And see P. dePa 
Vdlfi, link. Hoc. ii.202; Cotmh. J)albvqueryui\ 
Hak. Soc. i. 148.] 

HOOGLY, HOOGHLEY, n.p. 

Projicrly llugli, [and .said to take its 
nanj(‘ from Jlciig. iwgld, ‘the elephant 
gra.ss ’ (Typhd angusfifolia)]: a town on 
the right I'.-iiik of the Western Delta 
Bratich of the Ganges, that which ha.H 
long been known from this place as 
the Hoogly Eiver, and on which 
Calcutta also stands, on the other bank, 
and 25 miles nearer the sea. Hoogly 
was one of the first places occupied 
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by Europeans in the interior of 
Bengal; first by the Portuguese in 
the nrst half of the 16th century. An 
English factory was established here 
in 1640 ; and it was for some time 
their chief settlement in Bengal. In 
1688 a quarrel with the Nawab led to 
armed action, and the English aban¬ 
doned H(X)gly ; but on the arrange¬ 
ment of peace they settled at ChatanatT 
(Chuttanutty), now Calcutta. 

[c. 1.590.—“Tn the Sarkftr of Satgion, 
there are two ports at a distance of half a 
kos from each other ; the one is SfitgjCon, the 
other the latter the chief ; both arc 

in possession of the Europeans.”— Am, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 125.] 

1616.— “After the force of dom Francisco 
do Menezes arrived at Sundiva a.s we have 
related, there came a few days later to the 
.same island 3 mng-uictls, right well e<juipped 
with arms and soldiers, at the charges of 
Manuel Viegas, a householder and resident 
of Ogrolim, or Porto Pequeno, whore dwelt 
in Bengala many Portuguese, 80 leagues up 
the Ganges, in the territory of the Mogor, 
under his ill faith that every hour threatened 
their destruction.”— liocarro, Decada, 476. 

c. 1632. — “ Under the rule of the Bengalis 
a party of Frank merchants . . . came trad¬ 
ing to S^tgjinw (see PORTO PEQUENO); 
one kos above that place they occupied some 
ground on the bank of the estuary. . . . 
In course of time, through the ignorance 
and negligence of the rulers of Bengal, 
these Europeans increased in number, and 
erected substantial buildings, which they 
fortified. ... in due course a considerable 
j)lace grew up, which was known by the 
name of the Port of Htgli. . . . These 
proceedings had come to the notice of the 
Emperor (Sh4h Jeh4n), and h© resolved to 
•put an end to them,” &c .—'Abdul IjavAd 
Ldhorl, in Elliot, vii. 31-32. 

1644. — “The other important voyage 
which used to be made from Cochim wets 
that to Bengalla, when the port and town 
of Ugolim were still standing, cftid much 
more when we had the Porto Qiunde (q.v.) 
and the town of JHangA; this used to be 
made by so many ships that often in one 
monsoon there came 30 or more from Ben¬ 
galla to Cochim, all laden with rice, sugar, 
lac, iron, salt petre, and many kinds of 
cloths both of grass and cotton, ghee 
{maiite\jga), long pepper, a great quantity 
of wax, besides wheat and many things 
besides, such as quilts and rich bedding; 
so that every ship brought a capital of more 
than 20,000 xerafins. But since these two 
jK)sse88ions were lost, and the two ports were 
closed, there go barely one or two vessels to 
Orixa." — Bocarro, MS., f. 315. 

1665.—“0 Rey de Arraefio nos tomou a 
fortaleza de Siriao em Pegh ; 0 grao Mogor 
a cidade do Goliin em Bengala.”—/*. Manoel 
(Jodinho, Rela^do, Ac. 


c. 1666.—“The rest they kept for their 
service to make Rowers of them ; and such 
Christians as they were themselves, bringing 
them up to robbing and killing ; or else 
they sold them to the Portugueses of Ooa, 
Oeilan, St. Thomm, and others, and even to 
those that were remaining in Bengali at 
Ogouli, who were come thither to settle 
themselves there by favour of Jehan-Gy.'^^ 
the Grandfather of Aureng-Zehe. . . . ’— 
Bet'ider, E.T, 54 ; [ed. Constable, 176]. 

1727.— “Hu^hly i.s a Town of laige Ex¬ 
tent, but ill built. It reaches about 2 Miles 
along the River’s Side, from the Chinchura 
before mentioned to the Bandel, a Colony 
formerly settled by the Portuauese, but the 
Alogu/'s Pouzdaar governs both at present.’* 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 19 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753. — “ Ugli est une forteresse dea 
Maures. . . . Ce lieu 6tant le plu.s consider¬ 
able de la contree, des Europeen.s qui 
romontent le Gange, lui ont doun^ le nom 
de riviere d’Ugli dans sa partie in- 
ferieure. . . p. 64. 

HOOGLY BIVE&, n.p. See pre¬ 
ceding. Tlie stream to which we ^ve 
tbivS name is formed by the combina¬ 
tion of the delta branches of the 
Ganges, viz., the Baiigheruttee, Jaling- 
hee, and Matabanga {Bhdgirathi, Jal- 
(ingi, and Mdtdbhdnyd), known as the 
Nuddeea (Nadiya) Rivers. 

HOOKA, s. Hind. from Arab. 
hiikkah, properly ‘a round casket.' 
The Indian pijie for smoking through 
water, the elaborated hubble-biibU^ 
(q.v.). That which is smoked in the 
hooka is a curious compound of tobacco, 
spice, molasses, fruit, &c. [See Baden- 
Powell, Pan jab Prod acts, i. 290.] In 
1840 the hooka was still very common 
at C.Vilcntta dinner-tables, a.s well as 
regimental mess-tables, and its bubble- 
bubble-bubble, was heard from various 
(piarters before the. cloth was removed 
—as was customary in those days. 
Going back further some twelve or 
fifteen years it was not very uncommon 
to see the use of the hooka kept up by 
old Indians after their return to 
Europe ; one such at least, in the re¬ 
collection of the elder of the present 
writers in his childliood, being a lady 
who continued its use in Scotland for 
several years. When the second of the 
present writers landed first at Madras, 
m 1860, there were perhaps half-a- 
dozen Europeans at the Presidency 
who still used the hooka; there is not 
one now (c. 1878). A few gentlemen 
at Hyderabad are said still to keep it 
up. [Mrs. Mackenzie writing in 1850 
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says: “There was a dinner partj^ in 
the evening (at Agra), mostly civilians, 
as I quickly discovered by their huqas, 
I have never seen the huqa smoked 
save at Delhi and Agra, except ])y a 
very old general officer at Calcutta.” 
(Life in the MissioHj ii. 196). In 1837 
Miss Eden says: “the aiaes-de-camp 
and doctor get their neWvSpaj)ers and 
hookahs in a cluster on their side of the 
street.” {Up the Country^ i. 70). The 
rules for the Calcutta 8iibscrij)tion 
Dances in 1792 provide : “Tiiat hookers 
be not admitted to the ball room during 
any part of the night. But hookers 
might be admitted to the sup}>er room.s, 
to the card rooms, to the, boxes in the 
theatre, and to each side of the assembly 
room, between the large pillars and the 
walls.’'— Carey^ Good Old Days^ i. 98.] 

“ In former days it was a dire offence 
to step over another person’s hooka- 
carpet and Aoo/ca-snake. Men who did 
so intentionally were called out.” {M.- 
Gen. Keatinge). 

1768. — “This last Season 1 have been 
without ('lonipany (exce}>t that of my ri}>o 
OT Hooker), ami when employed in the in¬ 
nocent diversion of snioaking it, have often 
thought of you, and Old England.”— MS. 
JjeWr of Jumps Jipiijiefl, July 1. 

1782. — “When he observes that the 
gentlemen introduce their hookas and smoak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add that the mixture of .sweet-scented 
Persian tobacco, sweet herbs, coarse sugar, 
.spice, etc., which they inhale . . . comes 
through clean water, and is so very pleasrint, 
that many ladies take the tube, and draw a 
little of the smoak into their mouths.”— 
Price's Tracts, vol. i. p. 78. 

1783. —“ For my part, in thirty years’ 
residence, T never could find out one .single 
luxury (jf the East, so much talked of here, 
except sitting in an arm-chair, smouking a 
hooka, drinking cool water (when 1 could 
got it), and wearing clean linen.” — {Jos. 
J>rlcp), Some Observations on a late Publication, 
&c., 79. 

1789.—“When the cloth is removed, all 
the servants except the hookerbedax retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze to circu¬ 
late, which is very refreshing to the (lom- 

2 , whilst they drink their wine, and 
e the hooker, a machine not easily 
described. . . .”— Munro's Narrative, 53. 

1828.—“Every one was hushed, but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my own hookah, which had just 
been furnished with another chillum.”— 
The Kuzzilbask, i, 2. 

c. 1849.—8ee Sir C. Napier, quoted under 

OBAM-FED. 

c. 1868.— 

“ Son houka bigarr^ d'arabesques fleuries.” , 
Leconte de Lisle, Poimes Barhares, i 


1872.—“ ... in the background the car¬ 
case of a boar with a cluster of villagers 
sitting by it, pa.s8ing a hookah of primitive 
form round, for each to take a pull in turn..” 
— A True Reformer, ph. i. 

1874.—“. . . des houkas d’argent emaill^ 
et ciselS. /. ." — Franz, Souvenir d'une 
Gosatjue, ch. iv. 

HOOKA BURBAE, a. Hind, from 
Pers. hnlka-harddr, ‘ hooka-be.arer ’; the 
iervant whose duty it was to attend to 
bi.s maNt(‘r’.s hooka, and who conHid(!red 
that duty sufficient to occupy his time. 
See inihamson, V.M. i. 220. 

[1779,—“Mr. and Mrs. Hastings present 

heir compliments to Mr. - and request 

the favour of his conq)!iny to a concert and 

supper on Thursday next. Mr,-is 

requested to bring no servants except his 
Houccaburdar.” —In Carey, Cood Old Days, 

\ 71.] 

1789. — “ Hookerbedar.” (See under 

HOOKA.) 

1801.— “The Resident . . . tells a strange 
story how his hookah-burdar, after cheat¬ 
ing ami robbing him, proceeded to England, 
and sot up as the Prince of Sylhet, to(jk in 
everybody, was waited upon by Pitt, dined 
with the Duke of York, and was presented 
bo the King.”— Klphmstone, hi Lije, i. S4. 

HOOKUM, s. All order ; Ar.—H. 
/nikm. (See under HAKIM.) 

[1678.— “The Xing’s hookim is of as 
small value as an ordinary CJovernour’s.”— 
n Vvle, Hedges' Diary, llak. Soc. ii. xlvi. 

[1880. —“Of course Raja Joe Hookham 
will preside.”— aUI Baba, 106.J 

HOOLUCK, s. Eong. hulakJ The 
word is not in the Dicks., [but it is 

►ssibly connected with uiuk, Skt. 
%luka,^ an owl,’botli bird and animal 
taking their name from their wailing 
note]. Tlie black gibbon {Hylobates 
hoolook, Jerd.; [Bla7iford, Ma7n7nalia,b]), 
lot unfrequently tamed on our E. 
rontier, and froiri its gentle engaging 
ways, and plaintive cries, often becom¬ 
ing a great pet. In the forests of the 
Kasia Hills, wlien there was neitlier 
sound nor si^ of a living creature, by 
calling out boo ! hoo ! one sometimes 
•ould wake a clamour in response from 
,he hoolucks, as if hunareds had 
auidenly started to life,^ each shouting 
hoo! boo! hoo ! at the top of his voice. 

c. 1809.— “The Hulluks live inconsider¬ 
able herds ; and although exceedingly noisy, 
X is difficult to procure a view, their activity 
LU springing from tree to tree being very 
^eat; and they are very ahy.[’— Buchanans 
ttungpooTy in Eastern India, iii. 563. 
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1868.—“ Our only captive this time was a 
huluq monkey, a shy little beast, and very 
rarely seen or caught. They Ijave black 
fur with white breasts, and go about usually 
in pairs, swinging from branch to branch 
with incredible agility, and making the 
forest resound with their strange cachinatory 
cry. . . .”— T. Lnrin, A Fh/ on, Oif WhpH, 
374. 

1884.—“ He then . . . descriVjes a gibbon 
he had (not an hisb^rian nor a book, but a 
sj)ecimen of Hylobates hooluck) who must 
have been wholly delightful. Thi^ engaging 
anthropoid used to i»ut his arm through 
Mr. Sterndale’s, was extremely clean in his 
haV)its (‘ which,’ syys Mr. Sterndale thought¬ 
fully and truthfully, ‘ cannot be said of all 
the monkey tribe ’), and would not go to 
sleo]) without a pillow. Of course he died 
of consumption. The gibbon, however, as 
a ]K*.t has one weakness, that of ‘ howling in 
a }iicrcing and .somewhat hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.’’’— Satij. 
ll< vle.ii\ May 31, on Sterndalfs NtiL Hist, of 
Jtainma/ia of India &c. 

HOOLY, s. Hind. Ml (Skt. hMdhif 
[jicrliaps from the sound made in sing¬ 
ing]. • The s})ring festival, held at the 
approach of tlin vernal equinox, during 
Ui(‘ 10 days y)r(*cediiig the full moon of 
tln.^ month P'hdlguiui. It is a .sort, of 
carnival in lionour of Krislina and the 
milkmaids. Passers-hy are chafled,and 
judied with red ])()W(ler, or drenoh(‘d 
witli yellow li<piid.s from squirts. 
Songs, mostly obscene, are sung in 
])raise of Krishna, and daiK'.es per¬ 
formed round tire.s. In Bengal the 
feast is called dol jdtnf or ‘Swing- 
eradle festival.’ [On the idea under¬ 
lying the rite, .see Frazei\ Golden Bough, 
2nd ed. iii. 306 .scr/.] 

c. 1590.— “Here is also a place called 
Pheramutty, where, during the feast of the 
Hoply, flame.s i.ssue out of the ground in a 
most astoni.shing manner.”— (Fadinn's Aijren 
AJdxrii, ii. 34 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 173]. 

[1671.—“In Feb. or March they have a 
feast the Rijmani.sta call Carnival, the Indians 
Whoolye.”— In Vv/c, JJedgvs hianj, Hak. 
Soc. ii.'cccxiv.] 

1673.—“ . . . their Hooly, which is at 
tboir other Soed-l'inie.”—180. 

1727.—“One (Feast) they kept on Sight 
of a New Moon in February, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and Expense ; and 
this they called the F'east of Wooly, who 
was ... a fierce fellow in a War with 
some Giants that infested Sindy. . . .”— A. 
Hamilton, i. 128 ; [ed. 1744, i. 129]. 

1808.—“I have delivered your message 
to Mr. H. about April day, biit he says he 
understands the learned to place the JSooly 
as according with May <lay, and he believes 
they have no occasion in India to set apart 
a particular.day in the year for the manu¬ 


facture. . . —Letter from Mn. Hallied to 

W. Hastings, in Cal. Rndew, xxvi. 93. 

1809. —. . We paid the Muha Itaj 
(Sindhia) the customary visit at the Hohlee. 
Everything was prepared for j)laying ; but 
at Cajjtain C.’s particular re(picst. that 
part of the ceremony was dispensed with. 
Playing the Hohlee consists in tlirowing 
about a (juantity of 6our, made fn^in a 
water-nut culled singara, and dyt^l with 
red Sanders; it is culled alnrr; and the 
principal sport is to cast it into the eyes, 
mouth, and nose of tlie ]>laycrs, and b) 
splash them .all over with water trnged of 
an orange colour with the flowers of the dah 
(sec DHAWK) tree.”— liroxijhton'i,, Lilhrs, 
p. 87.; [ed. 1892, p. 6,a vy. I. 

HOON, s. A gull] Pagoda (coin), 

<pv. Hind./.v7yq “ ])e,rl laps IVoni (Viiiar. 
honnu (gold)”— IJ'ilsun. [See Hice, 
A///.s'on, i. 801.] 

1647.-“A wonderfully large diamond 
from a mine in the terntor) of Golkonda 
had fallen into the h;inds of Kntbii-l-Mulk ; 
whereupon an order was l'^sued, directing 
him to forward the same to Court ; when its 
estimated value would be taken into account 
as part of the two lars of huns which was 
the stipulated amount ot his annual tribute.” 

- 'Jiulijat Kluln, in E/liot, vii. 84. 

1879.—“ In Exhibit 320 Kamji engages to 
pay 6ve hons ( --Hs. 20) to Vitlioba, besides 
paying the Government assessment ” — 
liomhay llafh Court .halauirnf, .Ian. 27, 

I*. 121.‘ 

I HOONDY,s U ind. }i.u7idl, h utidavl; 

' Malir. and (Inj. hundh A bill of i‘x- 
change in a nati\e language. 

1810. —“ Hooudies (/.' . bankers’ drafts) 
would be of no use vhatt'ver to them.”— 
Williamson, F. M. ii. 530 

HOONIMAUN, S. ddn* great ape ; 
also called Lungoor. 

1653.--“ Hennand cst vn .singe <pie les 
Indou tiennent poui»Sainet.”— l>r la, Boul- 
lai/e-le-iloaz, p. 541. 

HOOWA. A ])eeuliar call (huwa) 
used by the Singbale8e, and I,hence 
apfdied to the distance owt which 
this call can be lieard. Comj)are the 
An.4traliau coo-ee. 

HOPPEK, s. A collo([uial term in S. 
India for cakes (usually of rice-flour), 
.somewhat resembling the wheaten 
ehupatties (q-v.) of Upper India. It 
is the Tamil appam, [from appu, ‘to 
clap with the hand.’ In Bom])ay the 
form used is ap.] 

1582.—“Thus having talked a while, he 
gave him ,very good entertainment, and 
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commanded to give him certaine cakes, 
made of the flower of Wheate, which the 
Maiabars do call Apes, and with the same 
honnie ."—Gastafieda (by N.L.), f. 38. 

1606. —“Great dishes of apas.”— Oovveay 
f. 48i’. 

1672.—“ These cakes are called Apen by 
the Malabars.”— Baldiiens^ Afgoderye (Dutch 
cd.), 39. 

c. 1690. — “Ex iis (the chestnuts of the Jack 
fruit) in sole siccatis farinam, ex eaque 
placentas, apas dictas, conficiunt.”— 
iii. 

1707. — “Those who bake oppers without 
j^ermission will be subject to severe penalty.” 

— Thesavaleme (Tamil I.rfi\vs of Jaffna), 700. 

[1821).— “ He sat down beside ri»e, and 
sharer! between us his coarse brown apB.” — 
Pandvt ang Ilari, ed. 1873, i. 81.] 

1860.— “ Appas (called hoppers by the 
English) . . . supply their morning repast.” 

— Tenneiif.'^ ii. 161. 

HOPPO, s. The (ffiiiiese Superin¬ 
tendent of (histonis at (Canton. Giles 
.says: “ The term is said to he a 
corruj)tion of Iloo poo^ the Board of 
Revenue, with wliicli office the Hoppo^ 
or Collector of duties, is in direct coin- 
inunication.” Dr. Williams gives a 
different account (see helow). Neither 
affords much satisfaction. [The N.K.I). 
accepts the arrounl gi\en in the quota¬ 
tion from Williams.] 

1711 “The Hoppos, who look on Europe 
Shi}»s as a great branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair words imaginable.” 

— 101. 

1727.- “1 have staid about a Week, and 
found no Merchants come near me, which 
made rue sus])eet, that there were some 
underhand dealings between the Hapoa and 
his r!haps, to my Prejudiee.”— A. Hawilton., 
ii. 228 ; [ed. 174-1, ii. 227]. (.See also under 
HONG.) 

1743.—“. . . just as he (Mr. Airson) was 
ready to einhark, the Hoppo or (Chinese 
Custom-house otficer of Miuao refusefl to 
grant a permit to th(5 boat. A nsou 's Voyug*\ 
9th ed. 1756, p. S55. 

177)0.62.—“The hoppo, happa, or first 
in.speetor (d customs . . . cum-e to see us 
to-day.” - Oslurl, i. 359. 

1782. --“La charge d'Opeou r^jMjnd k celle 
d’intendarit de provmcc.”— Bonnerat, ii. 236. 

1797.—“. . . the Hoppo or mandarin3 
more immediately connected with Euro¬ 
peans .”—Sir G. Staunton, i. 239. 

1842 (?).—“The term hoppo is confined to 
Canton, and is a corruption of the term 
hoi-po-sho, the name of the officer who has 
control over the boats on the river, strangely 
applied to the Collector of Customs by 
foreigners .”—Wells Williams, Chinese Com' \ 
mercial Guide, 221. 


[1878.—“The second board or tribunal is 
named hoopoo, and to it is entrusted the 
care and keeping of the imperial revenue. ” 
—Gray, China, i. 19.] 

1882.—“ It may be as well to mention 
here that the ‘ Hoppo ’ (as he was incorrectly 
styled) filled an office especially created for 
the foreign trade at Canton. . . . The Board 
of Revenue is in Chinese ‘ Hoo-j)oo,’ and the 
office was locally misapplied to the officer m 
question .”—Fankwae at Canton, p. 36. 

HORSE-KEEPEE, s. An old pro¬ 
vincial English term,u.sed in the Madras 
Presidency and in Ceylon, for ‘groom.’ 
The usual corresponding words are, in 
N. India, syce (q.v.), and in Bcunhay 
ijhordwdld (see GORAWALLAH). 

1555.— “There in the roste of the Cophinc 
made for the nones thei hewrie one of his 
diorost lemman.s, a waityn^ manne, a (.'ooke, 
a Horse-keeper, a Lacqiiio, a Butler, and 
a Horse, whiche thei al at first strangle, 
and thniste in.”— IT. Watreman, Fardle of 
Farioiin.s, N. 1. 

1609. - “ Watermen, Dickoycs, Horse- 
keepers.” — Haivtins, in 1‘urchxu, i. 216, 

1673,— “On St. George’s Day I was eorn- 
ttianded by the Honourable Gerald A nngur 
... to embanjue on a Bombaiin Boat . . . 
waited on by two of the Governor’s .servants 
. . . an Horsekeeper. . . Fryer, 123. 

1698. . . followed by his boy . . . 

and his horsekeeper.” —In Wheeler, i. 300. 

1829.— " 111 my English buggy, with lamps 
lighted and an English sort of a nag, 1 might 
almost have fancied myself in England, but 
for the black horse-keeper alongside of me.” 
— Afeni. of Col. Nountaiv, 87. 

1837.— “ Even my horse jiretends ho is too 
fine to switch oft hi.s own thus with his own 
Jong tail, but turns his head round to order 
the horsekeeper ... to wipe them off for 
him .”—Letters from Aladras, 50. 

HORSE-RADISH TREE, s. This 
is a common name, in both N. and S. 
India, for the tree called in Hind, sa- 
hajnd; Morinya pteryyospernia, Gaertn., 
IJyperanthera Morinya, Yahl. (N. O. 
Morinyaentd), in Skt. sobhdnjana. Sir 
G, Binlwood siiVs ; “A marvellous tree 
boBiiiically, as no one knows in what 
order to put it; it lia.s links with so 
many; and it is evidently a ‘head- 
centre’ in the progressive development 
of forms.” The name is^iven because 
the scraped root is used in jilace of 
horse-raaish, which it closely resembles 
in flavour. In S. India the same plant 
is called the Dnimatick - tree (q.v.), 
from the shajie of the long slender 
fruit, which is used as a vegetable, or 
in curry, or made into a native pickle 
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“ most nauseous to Euroj)e}ins” (Pimjah 1 
Plants). It is a native* of N.W. IiicJia, 
and also extensively cultivated in India 
and other tro])ical countries, and is used 
also for luaiiy purjtoses in the native 
[)harinacoj) 0 ‘ia. [See MYROBALAN.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM, & . Prooerly 
(Ar. used in Hind.) liter¬ 

ally ‘according to order’; these words 
forining the initial formula of a docu¬ 
ment issued hy olticers of State on royal 
authority, and thence a])j)lied as the 
title of sucli a document. 

[1678.- “ Had it t)in another King, as Sha- 
jehawn, whose phirmaiind (see FIRMAUN) 
and haabullhookims were of such great 
force and binding.”—In Ynlr^ Hpdtjfs' I)uirif, 
Hiik. Soc. li. xlvi.J 

,, . the other given in the 10th 

3 ear of Oranzeeb, for the English to pay 2 
])er cent, at Snrat, which the Mogul intor- 
jireted h}' his order, and Husbull Hookum 
{id rsf, a w’ord of conitnand by word of 
mouth) to his Devan in hengall, that the 
English were to, pay 2 per cent, custom at 
Surat, and :n all other his dominions to be 
custom free,.” -AV. f/ro. Co'unnx., 17th 
Dec., in A’o/c.s' and Eortn., Ft. 1. pp. 97-1^8. 

1702. -- “ The Nalxd) told me that the great 
Chid know’s that lie had ever a hearty respect 
for the English . . . saying, here is the 
Hosbulhocum, which the king has .sent me 
to seize Factories and all their effects.”—In 
Whirln, i. 387. 

1727.— “The Phinnaund is pre.sented (by 
the (loosherdaar (Goorzburdar), or Hosbal- 
houckain, or, in Knghsh, the KingF« 
Messenger) and the Governor of the Frovince 
or Gity make.s a short .speech. A. Hamilton, 
i. 230'; (ed. 1744, i. 233]. 

17.''»7.— This Treaty was conceived in the 
following I’enns. 1. Whatever Rights and 
I'nvileges the King had granted the English 
Company, in their Fhirmaund, and the 
HuBhulhoonims (.so), sent from Delly, shall 
not be disput(;d.”- iMvm. of thf Pn'olution 
in IhoKjal, }ip. 21-22. 

17f>9.- “ HoUBbul-bookum {vndn the great 
mil dir yahol) \’i::ier, CIviah Mahrk, 
Nizam al jM it lark Hahadour. Be peace unto 
the high and renowned Mr. John Spencer . . .” 
— In Comhtidi/r's Airt. of the War, &c., 229. 

1761. — “A grant signed by the Mogul is 
called a Fhirmaund {formdn). By the 
Mogul’s Son, a Nmshawn {nUhdv). By the 
Is'aiiob a I'erwannu {panrdno). By the 

Vizier, a Housebul-hookum.7/nV/. 226. 

1769.—“ Besides it is obvious, that as 
great a sum might have been drawn from 
that (kmipany without affecting property 
... or running into his golden dream of 
cockets on the Ganges, or visions of Stamp 
dhties, Perwannas, Dvsticks, Kistbundees and 
HuBbulhookluns.”— OhsM. 071 a laie 


Publication called “ The Present State of the 
Nation.” 


HOT-WINDS, R. This may almost 
be termed tlie name of one of the 
seasons of the year in Upper India, 
when the hot dry westerly winds pre¬ 
vail, and sucli aid.s to coolness as the 
tatty and thennantidote (q.v.) are 
brought into use. May is the typical 
montn of such winds. 

1804.—“ Holkar appears to mo to wish to 
avoid the contest at present ; and so does 
Gen. Ijiike, po.s.sib)y from a desire to give his 
troop.s some rejxise, and not to oxjxise the 
Europcan.s to the hot winds in Hinxlustan.” 
— Wellington, iii. 180. 

1873.—“ It’s no use thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that’s getting up, 
.so we .shall be all light and fresh for another 
shy at the ])igs thrs afternoon .”—True 
Reformer, i. p. 8. 


HOWDAH, Milg. HOWDEB, &c., s. 
Hind, modified from Ar. haudaj. A 
great cliair or framed seat carried hy 
an elejdiant. Tlie original Arabic 
word hnudaj is ajijiliea to litters 
carried by camels. 

c. 1663. — “ At other times ho rideth on an 
Elephant in a Mtk-demher or Hauze . . . 
the MUc-demher being a little scpiare House 
or Turret of Wood, i.s always painted and 
gilded ; and the Hanze, which is an Oval 
.seat, having a t’anopy with Fillars over it, 
m so likewise.”—/Imo'cr E.T. 119 ; [ed. 
Co n staide, 370]. 

c. 1785.—“Colonel Smith . . . reviewed 
his troops frtun the houdar of his elephant.’’ 
— Carraecioli's L. of Cl ice, iii. 133. 


A }>opular rhyme which was applied 
in Iiiaia successively to Warreu 
Hastings’ escajie from Benares in 1781, 
and to (lol. Moiison’s ret.eat from 
Malwa in 1804, and whicli was jier- 
ha])S much older than either, runs : 


“ Ghore i»ar hauda, hath! par jin 

_ _ I Warren HastTn 1 
Jal.ll lihag-gHyal 


whicli may he rendered with some 
anachronism in expression : 

“ Horses with howdahs, and elejihants 
saddled 

Off helter skelter the Sahib.s skedaddled.” 
[1805. - “Houxa, howda.” See under 
AMBABEE.] 

1831.— 

“ And when they talked of Elephants, 

And riding in my Howder, 

(So it was called by all my aunts) 

1 prouder grew and prouder.” 

JI. M. Parker, in Bengal Annual, 119. 
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1856.— 

“ But she, the gallant lady, holding fast 

With one soft arm the jewelled howdah’s 
side. 

Still with the other circles tight the babe 

Sore smitten by a cruel shaft ...” 

The Banyan Tree^ a Poem. 

1863.—“Elephants are also liable to be 
disabled . . . ulcers arise from neglect or 
carelessness in fitting on the howdah.”— 
Review, Sept. 6, 312. 

HUBBA, s. A grain ; a jot or tittle. 
Ar. habhii. 

1786—“ For two years we have not received 
a hubba on account of our tlinkaw, though 
the ministers have annually charged a lac. of 
rupees, and never paid us anything.”—In 
uArt. ay si. Hastings, Bnrl-e, vii. 111. 

[1836. —“The habbeh (or grain of ])arley) 
is the 48t}i ])art of dirhem, or third of a 
keerat . . . cjr in coramcreo full}^ ecpial to 
an English grain.” — Lane, Mod. Egypt., 
ii. 326.J 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE, s. An ono¬ 
matopoeia a})plied to the hoohn in its 
rudimentary form, as usexl hy tlie 
masses in India. Tohacco, or a mix¬ 
ture containing to])acco among.st, other 
things, is ])la(‘ed witli embers in a 
terra-cotta chillum from which 

a reed Ciirries tlie smokt* into a coco¬ 
nut shell half full of water, and tlie 
smoke is drawn througli a iiolc in the 
side, generally without any kind of 
mouth-piece, making a bul)b]ing or 
gurgling sound. An tdaborate descri])- 
tion is given in Terry’s Voyage (see 
below), and anotlier in Govinda Sa- 
manta, i. 29 (1872). 

1616.— “. . , they have little Earthen 
Pots . . . having .-i narrow neck and an 
open round mp, out of the belly of which 
comes a small spout, to the lower part of 
which spout they fill the Pot with water : 
then putting their Tobacco loose in the top, 
and a burning coal upon it, they having first 
fastned a very small strait hollow Cane or 
Reed . . . within that sj)out . . . the Pot 
standhig on the ground, draw that smoak 
into their mouth.s, which first falls upon the 
Superficies of the water, and much discolours 
it. And this way of biking their Tofxuw, 
they believe makes it much more cool and 
wholsom.”— Tei'ry, ed. 1665, p. 363. 

c. 1630. — “Tobacco is of great account 
here; not strong (as our men love), but 
weake and leafie ; suckt out of long canes 
call’d bubble - bubbles . . T. 

Herheit, 28. 

1673.—“ Coming back I found my trouble¬ 
some Comrade very merry, and packing up 
his Household Stuff, his Bang bowl, and 
Hubble-bubble, to go along with me.”— 
Fryer, 127. 


1673.—“. . . bolstered up with embroi¬ 
dered Cushions, smoaking out of a silver 
Hubble-bubble. ’ — Fryer, 131. 

1697.—“. . . Yesterday the King’s 
Dewan, and this day the King’s Buxee . . . 
arrived ... to each of whom sent two 
bottles of Rose-water, and a glass Hubble- 
bubble, with a compliment.”—In Wheeler, 
i. 318. 

c. 1760.—See Grose, i. 146. 

1811. —“ (!ette maniJ^ro de fiimor est 
extr^memont commune ... on la nomine 
Hubbel de Bubbel.”- *Sb/r?/«.'<, tom. hi. 

1868.—“His (the Dyak’s) favourite pipe 
is ;i huge Hubble-bubble.”— WalUu-e, Mai. 
Arehly., ed. 1880, p. 80. 

HUBSHEE, Ii.p. Ar. liahashl, ]\ 
Habshi, ‘a,II Aby.ssiiiiaii,’ an Etliiopiaii, 
a nt^gro. The name is often specifically 
applied to the chief of Jinjlra on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family. 

1298.— “There are numerous cities and 
villages in this province of Abash, and many 
merduints .”—Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 42r>. 

[c. 1346. — “Habshia. ” See under 

COLOMBO.] 

1553.—“At this time, among certain 
Moors, who cawK; to sell })rovisions to the 
shii>s, had conui three Abeshis (Alnwijs) of 
the country of the Prester John . . — 

Barros, 1. iv. 4. 

[1612.—“Sent away the Thomas towards' 
theHabash ci^a.st.”— hannrs, Letters, i. 166 ; 
“The Habesh shore.”— Ibid. i. 131. 

[c. 1661.— “. . . on niy way to (Icmder, 
the capital <»f Habech. or Kingdom of 
Ethiopia.”— Bernier, ed. Constable, 2.] 

1673.— “ Covis ()a.wn, an Hobsy or Arabian 
Golfery (Gaffer). 147. 

1681 .—Habessini . . . nunc passim no- 
minantur; vocabulo ab Arabibus indito, 
quibu.s Habesh colluviem vel mixturarn 
gentium denobit,”— Ladolphi, Hist. Aethiop. 

lib. i. c. i. 

1750-60.— “The Moors are also fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves known in India by 
the name of Hobshy Coffrcos.’’ — Hrosr, 
i. 148. 

1789. — “In India Negroes, Habissinians, 
Nobis {i,e, Nubians) &e. &c. are promis¬ 
cuously called Habashies or llabissians, 
although the two latter are no negroes ; and 
the Nobies and Habashes differ greatly from 
one another .”—Note to Seir Mntagherin, 
iii. 36. 

[1813.—“. . . the master of a family 
adopts a .slave, frequently a Haffshee 
Abyssinian, of the darkest hue, for his heir.” 
— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 473.] 

1884. —“One of my Tibetan pdnies had 
short curly brown hair, and wa.s called both 
^ my servants, and ny Dr. Campbell, ‘a 

HubBnee.’ 
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“I understood that the name waa specific 
for that description of pony amongst the 
traders.”— Nok by ^ir Joseph Hooker. 

HUCK. Properly Ar. hakk. A just 
right ; a lawful claim ; a perquisite 
claimable by established usage. 

[1866.—“The difference between the bazar 
price, and the amount price of the article 
sold, is the huq of the Dullal (Deloll).”— 
Confessions of an Orderly, 50.] 

HUCKEEM, s. Ar.—H. hakim,; 

a physician. (See note under HAKIM.) 

1622.—“J, who was thinking little or 
nothing about myself, was forthwith put 
by them into the hands of an excellent 
physician, a native of Shiraz, who then 
hu{)pened to be at Lar, and whose name 
was Ileklvi Ahu! fetah. The word hekim 
signifies ‘ wise ’ ; it is a title which it is the 
custom to give to all those learned in 
medical matters.”— P, della Valle, ii. ”18. 

1673. — “ My Attendance is engaged, and 
a Million of Promises, could I restore him to 
his Health, laid down from his Wives, 
Children, and Relations, who all (with the 
Citizens, as I could hear going along) pray 
to God that'the Hackin Friugi, the Frank 
Doctor, might kill him . . .”— Fryer, 312. 

1837.—“ 1 had the native works on Materia 
Medica collated by comj>otent Hakeems and 
Moonshees.”— Hoyle, Hindoo Medinia-, 25. 

HULLIA, s. ( Janaresi^ Holeya; 
the same as Polea (jinilayan) ((j.v.), 
e(juivaleiit to Pariah Holei^as 

field-labourers and agrestic serfs of 
S. Caiiara; Pulayan being the Malaya- 
1am and Paraiyan the Tamil form of 
the same word. Brahmans derive it 
from hole, ‘pollution’; others from 
liola, ‘land’ or ‘soil/ as being thought 
to be autocbthones” (Sturrock, Man. of 
S. Canara, i. 173). The last derivation 
is accefited in the Madras (klos.s. For an 
illustration of these ])eo])le, see Richter, 
Man. of Coorg, 112.] 

1817.—“. . . a Hullid or Pariar King.” 
— Wilks, Hist. Sketches, i. 151. 

1874. — “ At Melkottn, the chief seat of the 
followers of Ramanya [Ramanuja] AchArya, 
and at the Br4hman temple at Bailur, the 
Hdldyars or J’areyars have the ri^ht of 
entering the temple on three days in the 
year, specially set apart for them.”— M. J. 
Walhonse, in Ind. Antiq. iii. 191. 

HULWA, s. Ar. halwd and haldwa 
is generic for sweetmeat, and the word 
is in nse from Constantinople to 
Calcutta. In H. the word represents 
a particular class, of which the in¬ 


gredients are milk, sugar, almond 
paste, and ghee flavoured with carda¬ 
mom. “The best at Bombay is im¬ 
ported from Muskat ” {PArdwocd). 

1672. —“Ce qui estoit plus Ic plaisant, 
o’e.stoit un hommc (pii pr^c^doit le corp.s 
des confiturier.s, leipiel avoit nne chemise 
(jni luy^ doscendoit aux talons, toute cou- 
verte d’alva, c’est a dire, de confiture.”— 
Journ. d'Ant. ilafland, i. 118. 

1673. — “ . . . the Widow once a Moon (to) 
go to the Grave with her Acquaintance b) 
repeat the doleful Dirge, after which she 
bestows Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
Wafer ; and entreats their Prayers for the 
Soul of the Dej)arted.” - Fryer, 91. 

1836. — “A curious cry of the seller of 
a kind of sweetmeat (‘halaweh’), composed 
of treacle fried with some other ingredients, 
i.s ‘Fora nail ! 0 sweetmeat! . . .' children 
and .servants often steal implements of 
iron, &e., from the house . . . and give 
them to him in exchange. . . — lAine, 

Mod. Egypt., ed. 1871, ii. 15. 

HUMMAUL, s. Ar. hamrndl, a 
])orter. Tlie use of the word in India 
is confined to tlie west, and tliero now 
commonly indicates a ])alankin-bearer. 
The word still survives in parts of 
Sicily in the form camallu^lt. ‘fac- 
ebino,’ a relic of the Saracenic occu])a- 
tion. In Andalusia alhamel now 
means a man who lets out a baggage 
horse ; and the word is also used in 
Morocco in the same way (Dozy). 

c. 1350.—“Those rustics whom they call 
camalls {camallos), whose business it is to 
carry burdens, and also to carry men and 
women on their shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles : ‘ Frrvutum fecit 
sibi Solomon de lignis Libani,’ whereby is 
meant a portable litter such as I used to be 
carried in at Zaytoii, and in India.”— 
de’ Marignolli, iu Catluiy, kc., 366. 

1554.—“ To the Xabandar (see SHA- 
BUNDER) (at Ormuz) for the vessels em¬ 
ployed in di.scharging stores, and for the 
amais who servo in the custom-house.”— 
S. Botelho, Tovibo, 103. . 

1691. — “His honour was carried by the 
Axnaals, i.e. the Palankyn bearers 12 in 
number, sitting in his Palankyn.”— Valen- 
tijn, v. 266. 

1711.—“Hamalage, or Cooley-hire, at 1 
coz (see GOSBECK) for every rnaund 
Tabreos.”—Tariff in Lockyer, 243. 

1750-60.—“ The Hamaulfl or porters, who 
make a livelihood of carrying goods to and 
from the warehouses.”— Grose, i. 120. 

1809.—“The palankeen-bearers are here 
called (a word signifying carrier) 

. . . these people come chiefly from the 
Mahratta country, and are of the coombie 
or agricultural caste.”— Maria Graham, 2. 
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1813.—For Hamauls at Bussora, see Mil- 
ham, i. 126. 

1840.—“The hamals groaned under the 
weight of their preciouH load, the Apostle 
of the Ganges” (Dr. Duff to wit ).—Sniitfix 
Lift of Dr. John Wihon, 1878, p. 282. 

1877.—“The st^ltely iron gate enclosing 
the front garden of the Russian Embassy 
was beset by a motley crowd. . . . Hamals, 
or street |K)rters, bent double under the 
burden of heavy trunks and boxes, would 
come now and then up one or other of the 
two semicircular avenues.”— Oon- 
siarUinopIe, ill Times, May 7. 

HUMMINO BIRD, s. This nam(* 
ia j)opularly aj)})lied in some parts of 
India to the Hun-l)irds (sid>'faiii. Nvv- 
tarininae). 

HUMP, K. ‘Calcutta humps’ are 
the salted humps of Indian oxen 
exported from that city. (See undt;r 

BUFFALO.) 

HUBCARRA, HIRCARA, &(., s. 

Hind, harkdrd, ‘a messenger, a courier ; 
an emis.sary, a spy’ {iVilson). The 
etymology, according to the same 
authority, is har, ‘cnery,’ kdr, ‘bu.si- 
ness.’ dlie word became very familiar 
in the Gilcliristian spelling Hiirkaru, 
from the existence of a Calcutta new.s- 
paper bearing that title {Iktigal 
Hurkaru, generally enunciated by non- 
Indians as Hurkeroo), for the first 60 
years of last century, or thereabouts. 

1747. —“ Givon to the Ircaras for bringing 
news of the Engagement. (Pag.) 4 3 0.” — 
Fort St David, kxjnnsc.o: of thr Paynuister, 
under .Tanuary. MS. Records in India 
Office. 

1748. —“The city of Dacca i.s in the 
utnuxst confusion on account of . . . advices 
of a largo force of Mahrattas coming by way 
of the Sunderbunds, and that they were 
advanced as far as Sundra Col, when first 
descried by their Hurcuirahs.”— In Long, 4. 

1757.—“1 beg you to send me a good 
alcara who understands the Portuguese 
language.”—Letter in Joes, 159. 

,, “ Hircars or Spies.”— Ibid. 161; 

[and comp. 67]. 

1761.—“The head Harcar returned, and 
told me this as well as several other secrets 
very useful to me, which 1 got from him by 
dint of money and some rum.”—Letter of 
Capt. Martin White, in Long, 260. 

[1772.—“ Hercarraa.” (*See under DALO- 
YET.)] 

1780,—“One day upon the march a Hir- 
cairah came up and delivered him a letter 
from Colonel Baillie.”—Letter of T. Mmiro, 
in Lift, i. 26. 


1803. — “The hircarraa reported the 
enemy to be at Bokerdun.”—Letter of A. 
Well^ley, ibid. 348. 

c. 1810L—“We were met at the entrance 
of Tippoo’s dominions by four hircarrahs, 
or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard 
to conduct us safely.”—Afm Edgeworth, 
Lame Jeroas. Miss Edgeworth has oddly 
misu-sed the word here. 

1813. —“The contrivances of the native 
halcarrahs and spies to conceal a letter .are 
extremely clever, and the measures they 
fro<iuently adept to elude the vigilance of 
an enemy are etiually extraordinary.” - 
I^'arhi'.s, Or. Mem. iv. 129 ; [compare 2nd cd. 
i. 64 ; ii. 20]]. 

HURTAUL, H. Hind, from Skt. hari- 
talaka, hartal, hariidl, yellow arsenic, 
orpiment,. 

c. 1347.— Ibn Batutii seems oddly to con¬ 
found it with camphor. “The best (cam¬ 
phor) called in the country itself aMiardfi,la, 

! is that which attains the highest degree of 
cold.”—iv. 241. 

c. 1759.—“. . . hartal and Cotch, Earth- 
Oil and Wood-Oil. . . .”—List of Burmese 
Products, in iJtdrym/dr.’s Or. Leper, i. 109. 

HUZARA, n.]). This name has t wo 

(juite distinct us(‘s. 

(a.) Pers. Hazara. It is used as a 
gmieric name for a numlxir of tribes 
0 (;cupying some of tint wildest pai'ts 
of Aigbanistan, chiefly N.Wb and S W. 
of Kalml. These tribes are in no 
respect Afghan, hut are in fact niost 
or all of them Mongol in features,'and 
some of them also in language. The 
term at one time ajipears to liave been 
used nmre generally for a variety of 
the wilder clans in tint higher hill 
countries of Afglianistan and the Oxus 
basin, much as in Scotland of a century 
and a half ago they sjioke of “the 
clans.” It appears to be merely from 
the Pers. hazdr, 1000. The regiments, so 
to speak, of the Mongol hosts of Ching- 
hiz and his immediate successors were 
called hazaras, and if we accept the 
belief that the Hazaras of Afghanistan 
were predatory bands of those hosts 
who settled in that region tin favour 
of which there is a good aeal to be 
said), this name is intelligible. If so, 
its application to the noii-Mongol 
people of Wakhan, &c., must have 
been a later transfer. [See the dis¬ 
cussion by Bellew, who ])oints out 
tliat amongst themselve^s this people 
never use the term Hazdr ah as their 
national appellation, and yet they have 
for their people as a nation. 


no name 
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They are only known amongnt them¬ 
selves by the names of their principal 
tribes and the clans subordinate to 
them respectively.” {Races of Afghani¬ 
stan, 114.)] 

c. 1480. — “The Haz&ra, Takdari, and all 
the other tribes having seen this, quietly 
submitted to his authority.”— Tarkh&n- 
Ndma, in EUiot, i. 303. For Takdari we 
should probably read Nakivdari; and see 
Marco Polo, Bk. I. ch. 18, note on Nigtidaris. 

c. l.WS.—Kabul “on the west has the 
mountain districts, in which are situated 
Karnhd and Oh hr. This mountainous tract 
is at i)re8ent occupied and inhabited by the 
Hasikraand Nukderi tribes.”— Baber, p. 136. 
1608.—“ Mirza Ababeker, the ruler and 
t of Kiishghar, had seized all the 

E r Haz4ras of Badakhshiin.” —Erskine'n 
and Huindj/itn, i. 287. Hazdrajdt 
bdlddest: The upper districts in Badakhsh^n 
were called Hazdras." Frskine’s note. Ho 
is using the Tarlkk Raslcuil. But is not the 
word Hazdras here,‘the clans,’used ellipti- 
cally for the highland districts occupied by 
them 1 

[c. 1590.—“The Hazarahs are the de¬ 
scendants of the Chaghatii army, sent by 
Mankii Ka^n to the assistance of llulaku 
Kh^n. . . . They possess horses, sheep and 
goats. They are divided inb) factions, each 
covetous of what they can obtain, dece]>tive 
in their common intercourse and their con¬ 
ventions of amity savour of the wolf.”— Ain, 
od. Jarrelt, ii. 402.J 

(b.) A mountain district in the ex¬ 
treme. N.W. of the Punjal), of which 
Ahhottdbdd, called aft/cr its founder, 
(General James Abbott, is the British 
head-quarter. The name of this 
region apparently has nothing to do 
with Hazaras in the tribal sen.se, but 
is probably a survival of the ancient 
name of a territory in this (juarter, 
called in Sanskrit Abhisdra, ana tigur- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian and Curtins 
as the kingdom of Ahisares, [See 

APCrindle, Invasion of India, 69.] 

HUZOOE, s. Ar. huzftr, ‘the 
presence’ ; used by natives as a 
respeetJul way of talking of or to 
exalted personages, to or of their 
mast.er, or occasionally of any Euro¬ 
pean gentleman in presence of another 
Euro])ean. [The allied words hazrnt 
and nuzdrl are used in kindred senses 
as in tin* examples.] 

[1787. —“ You will send to the Huzzoor an 
account particular of the assessment payable 
by each ryot.”—-Pdrinnna of Tippon, in 
Logan, Malabar, iii. 12.5. 

[1813.—“ The Mahratta cavalry are divided 

into several classes: the Husserat, or house¬ 


hold troops called the kasgeg-pagah, are 
reckoned very superior to the ordinary horse. 
. . .”— Forbes, Or. Mevi. 2nd ed. i. 344. 

[1824.—“ The employment of that singular 
description of ofificens called Huzooril^, or 
servants of the presence, by the Mahratbi 
princes of Central 1 ndia, has been borrowed 
from the usages of the Poona court. Hazoor- 
tahs are personal attendants of the chief, 
generally of his own tribe, and are usually 
of respectable parentage ; a great })roportioii 
are hereditary followers of the family of the 
prince they serve. . . . 'J'hey are the usual 
envoys to subjects on occasions of iinportoncc. 
. . . Their appearance supersedes all other 
authority, and disobedience to the orders 
they convey is termed an act of rebellion.”^— 
Malcohn, Central India, 2nd ed. i. 536 seq. 

[1826. — “These men of authority being 
aware that 1 was a Hoogorie, or one attiched 
to the suite of a great man, received mo with 
duo respect .”—Pandurang JlaH, od. 1873, 
i. 40.] 

HYSON. (See under TEA.) 
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soiuel-imes IDALXA, n.i). Tl»e.title 
by winch the Portuguese distiimniished 
tlu‘ kings of the Maliommedan dynasty 
of ihjajiur which ro.se at tlie end of 
the ITith century on the dissolution of 
the Ikilimani kingdom of the Deccan. 
These names represente(i ^Adil Kiuln, 
the title of the founder l)efoie he l)e- 
c.ame king, more generally (tailed hy 
Uie Portugiie.se the Sabaio (^l-v.), and 
^Adil Shah, the di.stinctive style of all 
the kings of the dynasty. Tlie Portu¬ 
guese commonly called their kingdom 
Balaghaut (q.v.). 

1510. “The Hidalcan entered the city 
{(ioa) with great festivity and rejoicings, and 
went to the castle to see what the ship.s 
were doing, and there, in.side .and out, he 
found the dead Moors, whom Timoja had 
slain ; and round about thorn the brothers 
and [larents and wives, raising groat wailings 
and lamentations, thus the festivity of the 
Hidalcan was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings ... .so that he sent Joao Machado 
to the (lovernor to speak about tonus of 
peace. . . . The (lovernor replied that (4oa 
l)olonged to his lord the K. of Portugal, 
and that he would hold no peace with him 
(Hidalcan) unless he delivered u}> the city 
with all its territories. . . . With which 
reply back went Joiio Machado, and the 
Hidalcan on hearing it was left amazed, 
saying that our people were sons of the 
devil. . . .”— Correa, li. 98. 
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1516.—“Hydalcan.” See under SABAIO 

1546.—“ Trelado de contrato que he 
Gouernador Dom Johao de Crastro ffeez com 
o Idalxaa, que d’antes se chamava Idalc&o. 
— Toinbo, in Subs^idios^ 39. 

1563.—“And as those Governors grew 
weary of obeying the King of Daquem 
(Deccan), they conspired among themselves 
that each should appropriate his own land; 

. . . and the great-grandfather of thij 

Adelham who now reigns was one of those 
captains who revolted ; he was a Turk by 
nation and died in the year 1535; a very 
ix)werful man he was always, but it was 
from him that we twice took by force of 
arms this city of Goa. . . — Garcia^ f. 35r. 

(And comp. Linschoten^ Hak. Soc. ii. 199.J 
N.B.—It was the second o\ the dynasty who 
died in 153.5; the original ’Adil Kh&n (or 
Sabaio) died in 1510, just before the attack 
of Goa by the Portuguese. 

1594-5.—“There are three distinct States 
in the Dakhin. The Nizam-ul-Mulkiya, 
’Adil Khdniya, and Kutbu-l-Mulkiya. The 
settled rule aincjng them was, that if a 
foreign army entered their country, they 
united their forces and fought, notwith¬ 
standing the dissensions and quarrels they 
had among themselves. It was also the 
rule, that when their forces were united, 
Ni'/Am-ul-Mulk commanded the centre, ’Adil 
Khan the right, and Kutbii-l-Mulk the left. 
This rule was now observed, and an im¬ 
mense force had been collected.”— Akhar- 
in Elliot, vi. 131. 

IMAUM, Ar. , hndm., ‘an 
exemplar, a leader’ (from a root .signi¬ 
fying ‘to aim at, to follow after’), a 
title technically applied to the Cali])h 
(Khalifa) or ‘Vicegerent,’ or Successor, 
who is the head of Islam. The title 
“ is also given—in its religious import 
only—to the lieads of the four orthodox 
sects . . . and in a more restricted sense 
still, to the ordinary functionary of a 
inos(iue who leads i]i the daily prayers 
of the congregation” (Dr. Badger, Omdn, 
App. A.).' Tlie title has been perhaps 
most familiar to Anglo-Indians as that 
of the Princes of ’Oman; or “ Imaiims 
of Muscat,” as they were commonly 
termed. This title they derived from 
being the heads of a sect (Ibddhiya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Iinamate, and rtyectiiig tlie Caliphate 
of Ali or his siicce.ssors. It has not 
been assumed hy the Princes them¬ 
selves since Sa’id bin Ahmad who died 
in the early jiart of last century, hut 
was always applied hy the English to 
Saiyid Sa’id, who reigned for 52 ye.ars, 
dying in 1856. Since then, and since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Oman and in Africa, the 
title Imam has no longer been used. 


It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J. E. Geog. 
Soc. vol. xxiii. by the late Col. Sykes, 
the Sultan is always called the Imaun, 
[of which other examples will he found 
below]. 

1673.—“At night we saw Musekat, whose 
vast and horrid Mountains no .Shade hut 
Heaven does hide. . . . ’rho Prince of thi.s 
country is called Imaiun, who is guardian 
at Mahomet's Tomb, and on whom is devolved 
the right of Cafiphship according to the 
Ottoman belief.” ■ Fryer, 220. 

[17.53.—“These people are Mahommedahs 
of a particular sect . . . they are subject to 
an Iman, who has absolute authority over 
them.”— Hanway, iii. 67. 

[1901.—Of the Bombay Koja.s, “there 
were only 12 Imans, the last of the numV>er 
. . . hfi'ing disappeared without issue.”— 
Times, At)ril 12.] 

IMAUMBARRA, s. Thi.s is a 
hylirid word Imam - hard, in wdiich 
the la.st j>arl is the Hindi bard, ‘an 
enclosure,’&c. It is^applied to a build¬ 
ing mainb'iined by Slii’a communities 
.in India for the ex])ress pur])Ose of 
celebrating the mohumim ceremonies 
(see HOBSON-JOBSON). The sepulchre 
of the Founder and his family is often 
combined with this object. The Im- 
amljara of the Nawilh A.saf-ud-daula 
at Lncknow is, or was till the siege of 
1858, probably the most magniticeiit 
modern Oriental .structure in India. 
It united with the objects already 
mentioned a mosque, a college, and 
apartments for the. members of the 
religious establishment. The great hall 
i.s “ conceived on .so grand a scale,” says 
Fergasson, “as to entitle it to rank with 
the buildings of an earlier age,” The 
central part of it forms a vaulted apart¬ 
ment of 162 feet long by 53^ wide. 

[1837. '“In the afterii(X)n we went to 
lee the Emaunbeira.” —Miss Eden, Up the 
loxintry, i. 87.] 

IMPALE, V. It is startling to find 
m injunction to impale criminals given 
Dj an English governor (Vansittart, 
Lpparently) little more than a century 
ago. [See CALUfiTE.] 

1764.—“I request that you will give 
>rdera to the Naib of Dacca to send some 
>f the Factory Sepoys along with some of his 
•wn people, to apprehend tlae said murderers 
.ud to impale them, which will be very 
erviceable to traders.”— The Governor of Fort 
Villiam to the Nawab ; in Long, 389. 

1768-71.—“The punishments inflicted at 
latavia are excessively severe, especially 
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such as fall upon the Indians. Impalement 
is the chief and most terrible.”— SiavorinicSy 
i. 288. This writer proceeds to give a 
description of the horrible process, which 
he witnessed. 

INAUM, ENAUM, s. Ar. 

‘ a gift ’ (from a superior), ‘ a favour/ 
but especially in India a gift of rent- 
free land ; also land so held. In’amdar, 
the holder of such lands. A full detail 
of the ditt’erent kinds of in^dm, especially 
among the Mahrattas, will be found in 
IVilaon^ s.v. The word is also used in 
Western India for bucksheesh (q.v.). 
This use is said to have given rise to a 
little mistake on the part of an English 
])olitical traveller some 30 or 40 years 
ago, when there had been some agita- 
ti(jn regarding tlie in’am lands and the 
alleged harshness of the Government 
in dealing with such claims. The 
traveller reported that the public feel¬ 
ing in the west of India was so 
strong on this subject that his very 
palankin-bearers at the end of their 
stage invariably Joined their hands in 
supjdication, shouting, “In'am! In’am! 
Sahib ! ” 

INDIA, INDIES, n.p. A boojk 
might be written on this name. We 
can only notice a few points in con¬ 
nection with it. 

It is not easy, if it be })Ossible, to find 
a truly native {i.e. Hindu) name for the 
whole country which we call India ; 
but the conception certainly existed 
from an early date. Bhdratavaraha 
is used ap]>arently in the Puranas 
with something like this coii(;epti<m. 
Jajiibndnnpd, a term belonging to the 
mythical co.smogra])hy, is used in tlie 
Buddhist books, and sometimes, by the 
natives of the south, even now. The 
acimracy of the definitions of India in 
some of the Greek and Homan authors 
shows the existence of the same con¬ 
ception of the country that we have 
now ; a conception also obvious in 
the modes of spet*ch of Hweii T’sang 
and the other (diinese jiilgrims. Tlie 
A^oka inscriptions, c. n.c. 250, had 
enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 
a considerable part of the conception, 
and in the great inscription at Tanjore, 
of the 11th century A.D., which in¬ 
cidentally mentions the conquest (real 
or imaginary) of a great part of India, 
l)y the king of Tanjore, Vira-Chola, 
the same system is followed. In a 
2 E 


copperplate of the 11th century, by the 
Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana, we find 
the expression “ from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge” (Ind. Antiq. i. 81), i.e, the 
Bridge oi Rama, or ‘ A(lam’s Bridge,’ as 
our maps have it. And Mahommedan 
definitions as old, and with the name, 
will be found V)elow. Under the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagara also (from the 
14th ctmtury) inscri[)tions indicate all 
India by like expressions. 

The origin of the name is without 
doubt (Skt.) Sindhu, ‘ the sea,' and 
thence the Great River on the West, 
and the country on its banks, which 
we still call Sindh* By a change 
common in many jiarts of the world, 
and in various parts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an aspirate, and became (eventually) 
in Persia Hindu, and so passed on to 
the Greeks and Latins, viz. ’lr5oi for 
the people, Tv56s for the river, ’IvSlk'q 
and India for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the westcTii tract, 
and the conception of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foreigners natur¬ 
ally but gradually spread to the whole. 

Some have imagined that the name 
of the land of Nod (‘wandering’), to 
which Cain is said tf) ha\'e migrated, 
and which has tlu* same (.onsonants, 
is but a form of this ; which is worth 
noting, as this idea may have had to 
do with the cairious statement in some 
medieval writers {c.g. John Marignolli) 
that certain eastern races wu*re “ the 
descendants of Cain.” In the form 
Hidhn IHindns, see EncycL Bihl. ii. 
2169] India appears in the great 
cuneiform inscription on the tomb 
of Darius Hysta.spes near Persepolis, 
coupled with Gciddra {i.e. GanSidra, 
or the Peshawar country), and no 
doubt still in some degree restricted 
in its application. In the Hebrew of 
Esther i, 1, and viii. 9, the form is 
Hdd{d)u, or perhaps rather Hiddu (see 
also Fcrifsol below). Tlie first Greek 
writers to speak of India and the 
Indians were Hecataeus of Miletus, 
Herodotus, and Ctesias (b.c. c. 500, c. 

* In most of the important Asiatu- languages 
the same word indicat»!s the Sea or a River of the 
first {da.s.s ; c.g. Sindhn here ; in Western Tibet 
Gynmtao and Samandrang (corr. of Skt. sarnundra) 
‘ the Sea,’ which are applied to tlie Indus and Sut¬ 
lej (see J. R. Gcog. Soc. xxiii. 34-36); Hebrew yam, 
applied both to the sea and to the Nile ; Ar. bahr; 
Pers. dnr'yd; Mongol. daXax, &c. ComiMire the 
Homeric 'ilKeavb^. 
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440, c. 400).' The last, though reheat¬ 
ing more fables than Herodotus, snows 
a truer conception of what India was. 

Before going further, we ought to 
>oint out that India itself is a Latin 
orm, and does not appear in a Greek 
writer, we believe, before Lucian and 
Polyaenus, both writers of tlie middle 
of the 2nd century. The Greek form 
is t) 'Iv^LKT}^ or else ‘The Land of the 
Indians.’ 

The name of ‘India’ spread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on tne banks of 
the Indus, to the whole peninsula 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges ; but also in a 
vaguer way to all the regions l)eyond. 
The com])roinise between the vaguer 
and the more })recise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where tlie bound¬ 
aries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole, with surprising exactness, as 
‘ India witliin the Gang(‘,s,’ whilst the 
darker regions beyond ap])ear as ‘ India 
beyond the Ganges.’ And this doubh*. 
conception of India, as ‘India Proper’ 
(as we may call it), and India in the 
vaguer sense, has descended to our own 
time. 

So vague became the conception 
in the ‘ dark ages ’ that the name 
is sometimes found to lie used as 
synonymous with Asia, ‘Europe, Africa, 
and India,’ forming the three parts of 
the world. Earlier than this, how¬ 
ever, we find a tendency to discrimi¬ 
nate different Indias, in a form 
distinct from Ptolemy’s Intra et extra 
Gangeni; and the terms India Major, 
India Minor can he trai'.ed back to the 
4th century. As was natural where 
there was so little knowledge, the 
application of these terms was various 
and oscillating, but they continued to 
hold their ground for 1000 years, and 
in the later centuries of that period 
we generally find a third India also, 
and a tendency (of which the roots go 
back, as far at least as Virgil’s time) 
to place one of the three in Africa. 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that has given us and 
the other nations of Europe the ver¬ 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which hold their ground to this day : 
the Indies, les Indes, (It.) le Indie, &c. 

And we may add further, that China 
is called hy Friar Odoric Upper India 
{India Superior), whilst Marignolli calls 
it India Magna and Maxima, and calls 


Malabar India Farva, and India 
Inferior, 

There was yet another, and an 
Oriental, application of the term India 
to the country at the mouth of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which the people 
of Basra still call Hind; and which Sir 
H. Tbiwlinson connects with tlie facf 
that the Talmudic writers confounded 
Obillah in that region with the Ilavila 
of Genesis. (See CatJmy, &c., 55, note.) 

In the work of the Chinese traveller 
Hwen T’saiig again we find that by 
him and his co-religionists a })lurality 
of Indias was recognised, i.e. five, viz. 
North, (Vuitral, East, South, and West. 

Here we may remark how two 
names grew out of the original Sindhu. 
The aspirated and Persianised form 
Hind, as ajiplied to the great country 
beyond the Indus, passed to the 
Arabs. But wlnui they invaded the 
valley of the 1 ndus and found it called 
Sindhu, they adojited that name in the 
form Smd, and thenceforward ^ Hind 
and iS’md’were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con¬ 
ceived as two ])arts of a great whole. 

Of the appli(iation of India to an 
Ethiopian region, an apjilication of 
which indications extend over 15CK) 
years, we have not sjiace to speak here. 
On this and on tin* medieval plurality 
.)f Indias reference may be made to 
:,wo notes on Marco Polo, 2nd ed. vol. 
ii. pp. 419 and 425. 

The vague extension of the term 
India to which we have referred, 
survives in another form besides that 
in the use of Indies.’’ India, to each 
Eurojiean nation which has possessions 
in the East, may be said, without 
much inaccuracy, to mean in colloquial 
use that part of the East in which 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and jirobably 
still is, the West Coast only. In their 
writers of the 16th and 17th century 
a distinction is made between India, 
the territory of the Portuguese and 
their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, and Mogor, the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. To the Dutch¬ 
man India means Java and its depend¬ 
encies. To the Spaniard, if we mistake 
not, India is Manilla. To the Gaul 
are not ks Indes Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, and Rifmnion ? 

As regards the West Indies, this 
expression originates in the miaconcep- 
ion of the great Admiral himself, who 
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in his memorable enterprise was seek¬ 
ing, and thought he had found, a new 
route to the ‘Indias’ by sailing west 
instead of east. His discoveries were 
to Spain the Indies, until it gradually 
became manifest that they were not 
identical with the ancient lands of the 
efist, and then they became the West- 
Indies. 

Indian is a name which has been 
carried still further abroad ; from 
being applied, as a matter (jf course, 
to the natives of the islands, su])posed 
of India, discovered by Columbus, it 
naturally passtnl to the natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes even includ¬ 
ing) the Esipiimaux of the North and 
the Patagonians of the South. 

This abuse no doubt has led to our 
hesitxition in applying the term to a 
native of India itself. We use the 
adjective Indian^ but no modern 
Englishman who has had to do with 
India ever speaks of a man of that 
country as ‘ an Indian.’ Forrest, in his 
Voyarje to Menjui, uses the inelegant 
word hidostaners; but in India itself a 
Hindustani nn‘^ns, as has be(in indi¬ 
cated under that word, a nativ(‘ of the 
uj)per Gangetic valley and adjoining 
districtAS. Among the Greeks ‘an 
Indian’ (Ti/56y) acquired a notable 
specific application, viz. to an ele])hant 
driver or mahout (ct.v.). 

B.C. c. 486. — “Says T)ariu.s the King: By 
the grace of Ormazd the.se (are) the countries 
which 1 have acquired be.sides Pensia. I 
have established rny power over them. They 
have brought tribute to me. That which 
has been said to them by me they have 
done. They have obeyed my law. Medea 
. . . Arachotia {Haraumii.sh), Sattagydia 
{Thatagu^h)^ Gandaria {(r(iddra), India 
(Hidush). . . —On the Tomb of Darius 

at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, see liawlinsoyi's Herod. 
iv. 250. 

B.C. c. 440.—“Ea.stward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of all 
the inhabibints of A.sia, concerning whom 
anything is known, the Indians dwell nearest 
to the east, and the rising of the Sun.”— 
Herodotm, iii. c. 98 [RawUnson). 

B.C. c. 300.— “India then (g roLvxtv 'IvdcKg) 
being four-sided in plan, the side which looks 
to the Orient aud that to the South, the 
tlroat Sea compasseth; that towards the 
Arctic is divided by the mountain chain of 
Hemodus from Scythia, inhabited'by that 
tribe of Scythians who are called Sakai; and 
on the fourth side, turned towards the West, 
the Indus marks the boundary, the biggest 
or nearly so of all rivers after the Nile.” 


— Megastherus, in Diodor ii, 35. (From 
Mullers Fragm. Hut, Groec., ii. 402.) 

A.D. c. 140. — “ Td 5^ dir6 rov Ivdov irpbs 
cujy Tovrd fioL ecTTU) ij rwv ’Ivbwv yij, Kal 
^Jp5oI o&rot ea-Tuxrav ."— Arrian, Indica, 
ch. ii. 

c. 590. —“As for the land of the Hind it 
is bounded on the East by the Persian Sea 
(i.«. the Indian Ocean), on the W. and S. 
by the countries of Islam, and on the N. by 
the Chinese Empire. . . . The length of 
the land of the Hind from the government 
of Mokran, the country of Mansura and 
Bodha and the rest of Sind, till thou comest 
to I^annuj and thence passest on to Tobbat 
(see TIBET), is about 4 months, and its 
breadth from the Indian Ocean to the 
country of Kannuj about three months.”— 
Istakhri, pp. 6 and 11. 

c. 650.—“The name of Tieni-chu (India) 
has gone through various and confused 
forms. . . . Anciently they said Shin-fit; 
whilst some authors called it Hien-teou. Now 
conforming to the true pronunciation one 
.should say In-tu.” —Hvmi Tmng, in Pel. 
Bowldh.y ii. 57. 

c. 944.—“ For the nonce let us confine 
our.selves to summary notices concerning the 
kings of Sind and Hind. The language of 
Sind is different from that of Hind. ...” 
Mas' udl, i. 381. 

c. 1020. — “India (AFHind) is one of 
those plains bounded on the .south by the 
Sea of the Indians. Lofty mountains bound 
it on all the other quarters. Through this 
plain the water.s descending from the 
mounbiins are discharged. Moreover, if 
thou wilt examine this country with thine 
eyes, if thou wilt regard the rounded and 
worn .stones that are found in the soil, how¬ 
ever deep thou mayest dig,—stone.s which 
near the mountains, where the rivers roll 
down violently, are large ; but small at a 
distance from the mountains, where the 
current slackens ; and which become mere 
.sand where the currents are at rest, where 
the waters sink into the soil, and whore the 
sea is at hand—then thou wilt be tempted 
to believe that this country was at a former 
period only a .sea which the debris washed 
down by the torrents hath filled up. . . 
Al-Hiriini, in Reinaud's Extracts^ Journ. A5. 
ser. 4. 1844. 

,, “Hind is surrounded on the Fia.st 
by Chin and M.4chin, on the West by Sind 
and KiXbul, and on the South by the Sea.”— 
Ibid, in Elliot, i. 45. 

1205. —“The whole country of Hind, from 
l^ershaur to the shores of the Ocean, and in 
the other direction, from Siwistiin to the 
hills of Chin. . . .” —Hasan Nizami, in Elliot, 
ii. 236. That is, from Peshawar in the 
north, to the Indian Ocean in the south ; 
from Sehwan (on the west bank of the Indus) 
to the mountains on the east dividing from 
China. 

c. 1500. — “Hodu quae est India extra et 
intraGangem.” —Itinera Mundi (in Hebrew), 
by Ahr. PerUsol, in Hyde, Syntagma Dissertt., 
Oxon, 1767, i. 75. 
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1553.—“And had Vasco da Garna be¬ 
longed to a nation so glorious as the Romans 
he would perchance have added to the 
style of his family, noble as that is, the sur¬ 
name ‘ Of India;' since we know that those 
symbols of honour that a man wins are more 
glorious than those that ho inherits, and 
that Scipio gloried more in the achievement 
which gave him the surname of ' Africanus,’ 
than in the name of Cornelius, which was 
that of his family.”— Barros, 1. iv. 12. 

1572.—Defined, without being named, by 
Camoons: 

“ Alem do Indo faz, e aquem do Gauge 
Hu terreno muy grade, e assaz famoso, 

Que pela parte Austral o mar abrange, 

E para o Norte o Emodio cavornoso.” 

Lusiadas, vii. 17. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 
a wide-spread country, famed enough 
of yore ; 

northward the peaks of caved Em5dus 
rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confine the 
shore,” 

1577. — “India is properly called that 
groat Province of Asia, in the whiche great 
Alexander kepto his warrcs, and was so 
named of the ryuer Indus.”— Eden, Hid. of 
Tmuayle, f. 3<’. 

The distinct Indias. 

c, 650,— “The circumference of the Five 
Indies is about 90,000 li: on three sides it 
is bounded by a great sea ; on the north it 
is backed by snowy mountains. It is wide 
at the north and narrow at the south ; its 
%ure is that of a half-moon .”—Iliven 
Tsang, in Pel. Bouddh., ii. 58. 

1298.— “India the Greater is that which 
extends from Maabar to Kesmacoran (i.e. 
from Coromandel to Mckran), and it con¬ 
tains 13 great kingdoms. . . . India the 
Lesser extends from the Province of 
Champa to Mutfili {i.e. from Cochin-China 
to the Kistna Delta), and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms. . . . Abash (Abyssinia) is a very 
great province, and you must know that 
it constitutes the Middle India.” —Marco 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 34, 35. 

c. 1328.—“ What shall I say ? The great¬ 
ness of this India is beyond description. 
But let this much suffice concerning India 
the Greater and the Less, Of India 
Tertia I will .say this, that I have not 
indeed seen its marw marvels, not having 
been there. . . .”—Friar Jordamis, A\. 

India Minor, in Clavijo, looks as if 
it were a])plied to Afghanistan : 

1404.—“ And this same Thursday that the 
said Ambassadors arrived at this great River 
(the Oxus) they crossed to the other side. 
And the same day . . . came in the evening 
to a great city which is called Tenmit 
(Termedh), and this used to belong to India 
Minor, but now belongs to the empire of 


Samarkand, havii^ been conquered by 

Tamurbec.”— § ciii. [Markham, 119). 

Indies. 

c. 1601.—“He does smile his face into 
more lines than are in the now map with 
the augmentation of the Indiaes.” — Tivel/th 
Night, Act iii. sc. 2. 

1653.—“I was thirteen times |;aptive and 
seventeen times sold in the Indies.” — Trai\s. 
of Pinto, by H. Cogan, p. 1. 

1826.—“. . . Like a French lady of my 
acquaintance, who had so general a notion 
of the East, that upon taking leave of her, 
she enjoined mo to get acquainted with a 
friend of hors, living as she said quelqiie port 
dans leB Indes, and whom, to my astonish¬ 
ment, I found residing at the Cape of Good 
Hope.” —Ilajji Baha, Introd. Epistle, ed. 
1835, p. ix. 

India of the Portuguese. 

c. 1.567.—“ Di qui (Coilan) a Cao Comeri 
si fanno settanta due miglia, e qui si Jiniuse 
la costa deir India.” — Ces. Federici, in 
Batuumo, iii. 390. 

1598.—“At the ende of the countrey of 
CamUiia beginneth India and the lands of 
Decam and (hincam . . . from the island 
called Das Vaguas (read Vacjitcui) . . . which 
is the righte coast that in all the East 
Countries is called India. ... Now you 
must vnderstande that this coast of India 
beginneth at Daman, or the Island Das 
Vaguas, and stretched South and by East, 
t-o the Cape of Comorin, where it endeth.”— 
Limehoten, ch. ix,-x. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 62. See 
also under ABADAl. 

c. 1610.—“II y a grand nombre dos 
Portugais qui demouront ports du cetto 
coste de Bengale . . . ils n’osoient retourner 
en rinde, pour quekpios fautes qu’ils y onl 
commis.”— Pyrard de, Laval, i. 239; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 334]. 

1615. — “Sociorum litoris, qui Mogoris 
Regiani incolunt auditum est in India de 
celeberrimo Regno illo (juod Saraceni Ca- 
taium vocant.”— Trigautins, l)c Christiand 
Expedifione apud Sinas, p. 544. 

1644.- -(Speaking of the Daman district 
above Bombay.—“The fruits are nearly all 
the same as those that you get in India, 
and especially many A/a/jaewand Cas.taras (?), 
which are like chestnuts.”— Bocarro, MS. 

It is remarkable to find the term 
used, in a similar restricted sense, by 
the Court of the E.I.C. in writing to 
Fort St. George. They certainly mean 
some part of tlie west coast. 

1670.—They desire that dungarees may 
be supplied thence if possible, as “they 
were not procurable on the Coast of India, 
by reason of the disturbances of Sevajee.”— 
Notes and Exts., Pt. i. 2. 

1673.—“The Portugais . . . might have 
subdued India by this time, had not we 
fallen out with them, and given them the 
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first Blow at Ormuz . . . they have added 
some Christians to those formerly converted 
by St Thomas, but it is a loud Report to say 
all India..”— F?yer, 137. 

1881.—In a correspondence with Sir R. 
Morier, we observe the Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs calls their Gk)a Viceroy 
“The Governor General of India." 

India of the Dutch. 

1876.—The Dorian “is common through¬ 
out all India..”— Filet, Plant-Funding Woor- 
denhofk, 196. 

Indies aj^plied to America. 

1563.—“ And please to tell me . . . which 
is better, this {Radix Chimie) or the guiardo 
of our Indies as we call them. . . — Oarcia, 

f. 177. 

INDIAN. This word in English 
first occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in 
tlie following pasfvige :— 

A. D. 433-440. 

“ Mid israelum ic wacs 
Mid ebreum and indeum, and mid 
egyptum.” 

In (JuesVs English Rhythms, ii. 86-87. 
But it may V)o queried whether indeum is 
not here an error for ivdemn ; the converse 
error to that supposed to have been made 
in the printing of Othello’s death-.speech— 
“of one whoso hand 

Jjike the base Jadean threw a pearl away.” 

Indian used for Mahout. 

B. C. ? 116-105.—“And upon the beasts 
(the elephants) there were strong towers of 
wood, which covered every one of them, 
and were girt fast unto them with devices: 
there were also upon every one two and 
thirty strong men, that fought u|)on them, 
I»eside the IndiaJl that ruled them.”— 
J. Maccabees, vi. 37. 

B.C. c. 150.—“Of Beasts (?.#>. elephants) 
taken with all their Indians there were ten ; 
and of all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indians, ho got possession after the battle 
by driving them together.”— Polybim, Bk. i. 
ch. 40; see also hi. 46, and xi. 1. It 
is very curious to see the drivers of 
Carthaginian elephants thus called Indians, 
though it may be presumed that this is only 
a Greek application of the term, not a 
Carthaginian use. 

B.C. c. 20.—“Tertio die ... ad Thabu- 
sion castollurn imminens fluvio Indo ventum 
est; cui fecorat nomen Indus ab elephant© 
dejectus.”— Livy, Bk. xxxviii. 14. This 
Indus or “Indian” river, named after the 
Mahout thrown into it by his elephant, was 
somewhere on the borders of Phrygia. 

A.D; c. 210.—“Along with this elephant 
was brought up a female on© called Nikaia. 
And the wife of their Indian being near 
death placed her child of 30 days old oeside 
this one. And when the woman died a 
certain marvellous attachment grew up of 


the Beast towards the child_ "—Alhenarns, 

xiii. ch. 8. 

Indian, for Anglo-Indian. 

1816.—. . our best Indians. In the 
idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness to the country where 
they have been useful and distinguished, 
like the ghosts of Homer’s heroes, who pre¬ 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Ely.sium.”— 
Eljph instone, in Life, i. 367. 

INDIGO, s. The plant Indigofer a 
tinctoria, L. (N.O. Leguminosae), and 
the dark bine dye made from it. Greek 
^IvdtKbp. This word appears from 
Hippocrates to have been applied in 
his time to pepper. It is also applied 
by Dioscorides to the mineral sub¬ 
stance (a variety of the red oxide of 
iron) called Indian red (F. Adam.% Ap¬ 
pendix to Dunbar’s Lexicon). [^Liddell 
<£• Rcott call it “a dark-blue dye, 
indigo.” The dye was used in 
Plgyptian mummy-cloths {Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egypt, ed. 1878, ii. 1G3).] 

A.D. c. 60.—“Of that which is called 
'IvhtKhv one kind is produced .s|)fuitaneou8ly, 
being as it were a scum thrown out by the 
Indian reeds ; but that used for dyeing is a 
purple efflorescence which floats on the 
brazen cauldrons, which the craftsmen skim 
off and dry. That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
the touch.”— Dioscorides, v. cap. 107. 

c. 70.—“After this . . . Indico {Indicum) 
is a colour most esteemed ; out of India it 
commeth ; whereupon it tooke the name ; 
and it is nothing els but a slimie mud 
cleaving to the foame that gathoreth about 
canes and reeds : whiles it is punned or 
ground, it looketh blacke ; but being dis¬ 
solved it yeeldeth a woonderfull lovely 
mixture of purple and azur . . . Indico is 
valued at 20 denarii the pound. In physicke 
there is use of this Indico; for it doth 
assuage swellings that doe stretch the skin.” 
— Plinie, by Ph. Holland, ii. 531. 

c. 80-90. — “This river {Sinthis, i.e. 
ndus) has 7 mouths . . . and it has none 
of them navigable except the middle one 
only, on which there is a coast mart called 
Barbaricon. . . . The articles imported into 
this mart are. . . . On the other hand there 
are exported Costus, Bdellium . . . and 
Indian Black (Ti/StAdv fjIXav, i.e. Indigo).” 
— Periplus, 38, 39. 

1298. — (At Coilum) “They have also 
bundance of very fine indigo (ynde). This 
is made of a certain herb which is gathered 
and [after the roots have been removed] is 
put into great vessels upon which they pour 
water, and then leave it till the whole of 
the plant is decomposed. ...” — Marco 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 22. 
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1684.—“ Indico from Zindi and Cambaia.” 
— Barrett, in Hakl. ii. 413. 

[1605-6.—“. . . for all which we shall 
buie Ryse, Indico, Lapes Bezar which theare 
in aboundance are be hadd.”— Birdwood, 
First Letter Book, 77. 

[1609.—“ .... to buy such Comodities 
as they shall findo there as Indico, of 
Laher (Lahore), here worth viij« the pounde 
Sevchis and the best Belondri. . . — IbUl. 
287. kierchis is Sarkhej, the Sercaze of 
Forbes (Or. Mein., 2nd ed. ii. 204) near 
AhmadaV)ad: Sir (x. Birdwood with some 
hesitation identities Belondri with Valabhi, 
20 m. N.W. of Rhavnagar. 

[1610.— A nil or Indigue, which is a 
violet-blue dye.” —Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 246. J 

1610.—“In the country thereabouts is 
made some Indigo.” — Sir H. Middleton, in 
Pvrchas, i. 259. 

[1616.— “Indigo is made thus. In the 
prime Juno they sow it, which the rains 
bring up about the prime September: this 
they cut and it is called the Newty (II. 
naudhd, ‘a young plant’), formerly men¬ 
tioned, and is a good sort. Next year it 
sprouts again in the prime August, which 
tney cut and is the best Indigo, called Jern/ 
(H. jari, ‘growing from the root {jar).'"— 
Foster, Letters, iv. 241.] 

c. 1670.—Tavernier gives a detailed ac¬ 
count of the manufacture as it was in his 
time. “They that sift this Indigo must 
be careful to keep a Linnen-cloath before 
their faces, and that their nostrils bo well 
stopt. . . . Yet . . . they that have .sifted 
Inaigo for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
Init blew for a good while together. Once 
I laid an egg in the morning among the 
sifters, and when T came to break it in the 
evening it was all blew within.”— E.T. ii. 
128-9; [ed. B(dl, ii. llj. 

We liave no conception wJiat is 
meant by the following singular (ap¬ 
parently sarcfistic) entry in tiie hidiaii 
Vocabulary :— 

1788.— “Inder^o— a drug of no e.stima- 
tion that grows wild in the woods. ” [This is 
H. indarjau, Skt. indra-yava, “ barley of 
Indra, ” the Wrightia tinrtoria, from the 
leaves of which a .sort of indigo is made. 
See Watt, Lvov. JJict. VI. pt. iv. 316. 
“Indcrjd of the .species of warm bitters.”— 
Halhed, Code, ed. 1781, p. 9.] 

1881.—“ D^couvertes et Inventions.—D^- 
cid^ment le cabinet Gladstone est poursuivi 
par la raalechance. Voici un savant chimiste 
de Munich qui vient de trouvor le moyen se 

f irenarer artificiellement et h trhs l>on march^ 
e bleu Indigo. Cette ddcouverte peut 
amener la mine du gouvernement des Indes 
anglaises, qui est d6jh menace de la banque- 
route. L'indigo, en effet, est le principal 
article de commerce des Indes (!); dans 
I’Allemagne, seulement, on en importe par 
an pour plus de cent cinc^uante millions de 
francs.” — Havre Commercial Paper, quoted 
in PiofMer Mail, Feb. 3. 


INGLEE8, s. Hind. Inglis and 
I^lis. Wilson gives as the explana¬ 
tion of this: “invalid soldiers and 
sipaliis, to whom allotments of land' 
were as.signed as pensions ; the lands 
so granted.” But the word is now 
used as the equivalent of (sepoy’s) 
pension simply. Mr. • Carnegie, [who 
is followed by Platts], says the word 
is “prohaldy a corruption of English, 
as pensions were unknown among 
native Governments, whoso rewards 
invariably took the shape of land 
assignment-s.” Thi.s, however, is quite 
unsjitisfactory ; and Sir H. Elliot’s 
.suggestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word wa.s a corrii])ti()n of invalid 
(which the se])oys may have con¬ 
founded in .some way with English) is 
m().st probable. 

INTERLOPEB, s. One in former 
days wlio traded without the liceii.st!, 
or outside the si'rvice, of a company 
(such as the E.I.C.) whicli had a 
charter of inono]>oly. The citymology 
of the w'ord remains obscure. It looks 
like Dutch, hut intelligent Dutch 
friends have .souglit in vain for a 
Dutch original. Onderloopen, the 
nearest w^ord w'e can find, means ‘to 
be inundate(L’ The hybrid etymology 
given by Bailey, though allowed by 
Skeat, seems hai*(lly po.ssihle. Perhaps 
it is an Engli.sh cor[‘U})tion from onf- 
loopen, ‘to evade, escape, run aw^ay 
from.’ [The N.E.D. without hesita¬ 
tion gives interlo})c, a form of leaiu 
Skeat, in his Concise Diet., 2nd ed.,. 
agree.s, and quotes Low Germ, and 
Dutch enterloper, ‘ a runner between.’] 

1627.— “Interlopers in trade. If Attur 
Acad. pa. 54.”— Mrnsheu. (What is the 
meaning of the reference?) [It refers to 
“The Attumeyes Academie" by Thomas 
BoW’ell or Powel, for which see 9 ser. Notes 
and Queries, vii. 198, 392]. 

1680. —“The confimissions relating to the 
Interloper, or private trader, being con¬ 
sidered, it is re.solved that a notice 1)6 
fixed up warning all the InhaViitants of the 
Towne, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenance, or hold 
any correspondence, with Captain William 
Alley or any pierson belonging to him or 
his ship without the license of the Honorable 
Company. Whoever shall offend herein 
shall answeareitat their Perill.”— Notes and 
Fads., Pt. iii. 29. 

1681. -“ The Shippe Expictation, Capt. 
Ally Comandb an InterloMr, arrived in 
ye Downes from Porto Novo.”— Hedges^ 
Diary, Jan. 4 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 15]. 
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[1682.— “The Agent having notice of an 
InterloMr lying in Titticorin Bay, im- 
mediat^y sent for ye Councell to consult 
about it. . . — Pnngle^ Diary of Ft. St. 

Geo. 1st ser. i. 69.] 

,, ‘“ITie Spirit of Commerce, which 
sees its drifts with eagle's eyes, formed 
associations at the risque of trying the con- 
s©< 4 uence at law . . . since the statutes did 
not authorize the Company to seize or stop 
the ships of these .adventurers, whom they 
called Interlopers.” — Orme’x Fragments, 127. 

1683.—“If God gives me life to get this 
Phirmaund into my posses.sion, ye Honble. 
Compy. shall never more be much troubled 
with Interlopers.” — Hedges, Diary, ,Tan. 6; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 62]. 

,, '■'‘May 28. About 9 this morning 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. Nedham, and Mr. Doug¬ 
lass came to y** factory, and being sent for, 
were a.sked ‘ Whether they did How, or 
ever intended, directly or indirectly, to 
trade with any Interlopers that shall arrive 
in the Bay of Bengali ? 

“Mr. Littleton answered that, ‘ he did not, 
nor ever internled to trade with any Inter¬ 
loper.’ 

“Mr. Nedham answered, ‘that at pre.sent 
he did not, and that he came to gett money, 
and if any such offer should happen, he 
would not refu.se it.’ 

“Mr. Douglass answered, he did not, nor 
ever intended to tnule with them ; but he 
said ‘ what Estate ho should gett here he 
would not .scruple to send it home upon any 

Interloper.’ 

“And having given their respective 
answers they were dismist.”— Ihid. Hak. 
Soc. i. 90-91. 

1694.— “ Whether y** souldiors lately .sent 
up hath created any jealousye in y® In¬ 
terlop™ : or their own Actions or guilt I 
know not, but they are so cautious y^’ every 
2 or 3 bales y^ are packt they iinrnediatelv 
.send on board.”—MS. Letter from Edwd. 
Hern at Hugley t>o the Rt, WorshpH (diaries 
Kxire Esij. Agent for Affaires of the Rt. 
j/onble. East India Comn». in Bengali, &c®. 
(9th Sept.). MS. Record in India Office. 

1719.—“ . . . their busine.ss in the South 
Seas was to sweep those coasts clear of the 
French interlopers, which they did very 
effectually.”— Shehocke's Voyage, 29. 

,, “1 wish you would explain your¬ 

self ; I cannot imagine what reason I have 
to be afraid of any of the Company’s ships, 
or Dutch ships, I am no interloper. — 
Robinson Crusoe, Rt. ii. 

1730.—“To Interlope [of inter, L. be¬ 
tween, and ioopru. Dll. to run, q. d. to 
run in between, and intercept the Com¬ 
merce of others], to trade without proper 
Authority, or interfere with a Company in 
Commerce.”— Bailey’s English Diet. s.v. 

1760.—-“ Enterlooper. Terme de Com¬ 
merce de Mer, fort en usage parmi lea 
Compagnies des Pays du Nora, comme 
I’Angleterre, la Hollande, Hambourg, le 
Danemark, kc. II oignihe un vaisseau d’un 
particulier qui pratique et fr^quente lea 


Cdtes, et les Havres ou Porta de Mer 
^loign^s, pour y faire un commerce clan- 
destin, au prejudice des Compagnies qui 
sont autoris^es elles seules k le faire dans 
ces mfimes lieux. . . . Ce mot se prononce 
comme s’il ^toit 6cnt Eintrelopre. II est 
emprunto de I’Anglois, de enter qui signifie 
entrer et entreprendre, et de Loopei', 
Courreur.”— Savary desi Bruslons, Diet. Univ. 
de Commerce, Nouv. ed., Copenhague, s.v. 

c. 1812.— “The fault lies in the clause 
which gives the Company power to send 
home interlopers . . . and is just as 
reasonable as one which should forbid all 
the people of England, except a select few, 
to look at the moon.”— Letter of Dr. Carey, 
in William Carey, by James Culross, D.D., 
1881, p. 165. 

IPECACUANHA (WILD), s. The 

garden name of a pJant {Ascle/pias curas- 
samca, L.) naturalised in all tropical 
countries. It has nothing to do with 
the true ipecacuanha, hut its root is a 
})owerful emetic, whence the name. 
The true ipecacuanha is cultivated in 
India. 

IRON-WOOD. This name is ap¬ 
plied to several trees in different 
parts; e.g. to Mesua ferrea, L. (N.O. 
Clusiaceae), Hind, nagkesar ; and in the 
Burmese provinces to Xylia dolabri- 
formi.% Benth. 

I-SAY. The Chinese mob used to 
call the Engli.sh soldiers Assays or 
Isays, from the frequency of this 
apostrophe in their mouths. (The 
French gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulogne.) At Amoy the Chinese 
used to call out after foreigners Akee! 
Akee ! a tradition from the Portu¬ 
guese Aqui ! ‘Here!’ In Java the 
French are called by the natives Orang 
deedong, i.e. the dites-donc people. 
(See Fortunes Two Visits to the Tta 
Countries, 1853, p. 52 ; and Notes and 
Queries in China and Japan, ii. 175.) 

[1863.—“ The Sepoys were . . . invariably 
called ‘Achas.’ Acha or good is the con¬ 
stantly recurring answer of a Sepoy when 
spoken to. . . — Fisher, Three 1 ears in 
(jhina, 146.] 

ISKAT, s. Ratlines. A marine 
term from Port, escada (Roebuck). 

[ISLAM, .s. Infn. of Ar. salm, ‘to 
he or become safe ’; the word gener¬ 
ally used hy Mahommedans for their 
religion. 

[1616.—“ Dated in Achen 1026 aocordi^ 
to rate of Siam.”— Lettart, iv. 13^ 
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[1617.—“ I'demanded the debts . ^ . one 
[of the debtors] for the valew of 110 r[ials] 
is termed Slam.” — Letter of E. Ytmng^ from 
Jacatra, Oct. 3, I.O. Records : O.C. No. 541.J 

ISTOOP, a. Oakiiiii. A marine 
term from l\)rt. estopa {Roebuck). 

ISTUBBUL, s. This usual Hind, 
word for ‘stable' may naturally be 
imagined to be a corruption of the 
English word. But it is really Ar. 

though that no doubt came in 
old times from the Latin stahuliim 
through some Byzantine Greek form. 

ITZEBOQ, s. A Ja])aiiese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. lUi-bu^ 
‘one drachm.’ [The N.E.T). gives 
itse^ itche^ ‘one,’ l>i7, ‘division, part, 
quarter ’]. Present value about l.s*. 
Marsdeii says: “Itzebo, a small gold 
piece of oblong form, being O’G inch 
long, and 03 broad. Two specimens 
weighed 2 dwt. 3 grs. only ” {Numiimi. 
Orient.., 814-5). See ('Ocks^s Diary., i. 
176, ii. 77. [The coin does not aj)})ear 
in the last currency list; see Chamber- 
lain., Things Japanese, 3rd cd. 09.] 

[1616. — “ Ichibos.” (See under KO- 

BANG.) 

[1859. —“ We found the greate.st difliculty 
in obtiiining speciinen.s of the ctirreiicy of 
the country, and 1 came away at last the 
po.s.se.ssor of a .solitary ItzibU. These are 
either of gold or silver: the gold Itzibu 
is a small oblong piece of money, intrin.si- 
cally worth aliout seven and sixpence. The 
intrinsic value of the gold half-itzibu, which 
is not too large to convert into a shirt-stud, 
is about one and ten pence.”— L. Olighant, 
Narr. of Mission, ii. 232.] 

IZAM MALUCO, n.p. We often 
find this form in Correa, in.<^ead of 

Nizamaluco (q.v.). 


JACK, s. Short for Jack-Sepoy; 

in former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier ; kindly, rather than 
otherwise. 

1853.—. . he should be leading the 
Jacks.”— Oa/t/cM, ii. 66. 

JACK, s. The tree called hy 
botanists Artocarpus integrifolia, L. fil., 


and its fruit. The name, says Drury, 
is “a corruption of the Skt. word 
Tchackka, which means the fruit of 
the tree ” ( Useful Plants, p. 55). There 
is, however, no such Skt. word ; 
the Skt. names are Kantaka, Phala, 
Panasa, and Phalasa. [But. the Mal- 
ayal. chakka is from the Skt. chah'a, 

‘ round.’] Rheede rightly gives Tsjaka 
{chdkkft) as the Malayalain name, and 
from this no doubt the Portugue.se 
took jaca and handed it on to u.s. 
“They call it,” says Garcia Orta, “in 
Malavar yuca.s', in Ganareseand Guzerati 
patias” (f. 111). “The Tamil foi-m i.s 
sakkei, the meaning of which, as may 
be adduced from variou.s uses l.o which 
the word is put in Tamil, i.s ‘ the fruit 
abounding in rind and refu.se.’ ” 
{Letter from Bp. Caldwell.) 

We can hardly doubt, that this is 
the fruit of which Pliny writes : 
■‘Major alia ponio el suavitat.e ])rae- 
cellentior ; (juo s/ipieut iores Indorum 
ivunt. (Folium alas avium imitatur 
longitudine trium cubitorum, latitn- 
dine duum), Fruclnm c cortice niitiit 
adimrahilem sacci dnleediue.; id uno 
quatemos s<dief. Arbori nonum pahie, 
porno (trienae.; ])lurima (*st in Sydi-acis, 
('X])editioinim Alexandri teniiino. E.st 
et alia .similis huic ; dulciitr ])omo ; sed 
interaneorum valetudini infesta” {Hid. 
Nat. xii. 12). Thus nmdered, not too 
faithfully, by Philemon Ilolland : 
“Another tree there is in India, 
gre^iler yet than the former ; bearing 
a fruit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs afore.said ; and wliereof 
tin* Indian Sages and Phihxsophers do 
ordinarily live. The leaf re.sembleth 
birds’ wings, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The 
fruit it putteth forth at the bark, 
having within it a wonderfull pleasant 
juice : in.soinuch as one of them is 
sufficient to give four men a competent 
and full reiection. The tree’s name 
is PaJ^i, and the fruit is called Ariena. 
Great plenty of them is in the country 
of the SyJraci, the utmo.st limit of 
Ale^mnder the Great his expeditions 
and voyages. And yet there is another 
tree much like to this, and beareth a 
fruit more delectable that this Ariena, 
albeit the guts in a man’s belly it 
wringeth and breeds the bloudie nix ” 
(i. 361). 

Strange to say, the fruit thus de¬ 
scribed has been generally identified 
with the plantain: so generally that 
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(we presume) the Liimaean name of 
plantain Musa sapientum., was 
founaed upon the interpretation of 
this passage. (It was, 1 find, the 
excellent Kum})hiiis who originated 
the erroneous identification of the 
ariena with the plantain). Lassen, at 
first hesitatingly (i. 262), and then 
more positively (ii. 678)^ adopts this 
interpretation, and seeks aruna in the 
Skt. vdrana. Tlie shrewder Gilde- 
UHiister does the like, for he, sa.)is 
2 )hra'^e^ uses arienae as Latin for 
‘ j)laiitaiiis.’ Ritter, too, accepts it, 
and is not staggered e\'en hy tin* U7io 
quaternos satiet. Hiiinholdt, (pioth he, 
often saw Indians make their meal 
with a very little manioc and three 
hananas of the big kind (Plata7io-ario7i). 
Still less sufliced tln^ Indian Brahmins 
(s(ipie7itf’s\ when om* fruit was enough 
for four of them (v. 876, 877). Bless 
the- veneralde PriiK’e of Geographers ! 
Would one Karioffd^ (*ven “of tne big 
kind,” make a dinner for four German 
Professors? .lust as little would one 
])lantaiii suflice four Indian Sages. 

The words vvliicli we have italicised 
in the jiassage from Pliny are cpiite 
eiifiugh to show that the jack is in¬ 
tended ; (he fruit growing e coriice {i.e. 
])i(;rc-ing the liark of the stem, not 
])endent from twigs like other fruit), 
the sweetness, the monstrous size, are 
in combination infallible. And as re¬ 
gards its being tin* fruit of the .sages, 
we may (»bserv(* that the jack fruit 
is at this day in Trav;incore one of the 
.staples of life. But that. Pliny, after 
his manner, has jumbled thing.s, is 
akso manifest. The first two clauses 
of his de.scri])t ion (Major alia^ Sic. ; 
Folium alas, Sic.) are found in Theo- 
])hrastu.s, but apjily to fioo differcTit trees. 
Hence we get rid of the puzzle about 
the big leaves, which led .scholars 
astray after ])lantain.s, and originated 
Musa sapient am. And it is clear from 
Theophrastus that the fruit which 
cau.sed dy.sentery in the Macedonian 
army was yet another. So Pliny lias 
rolled three ])lants into one. Here are 
the pas.sages of Theophrastus ;— 

“ (1) And there is another tree which is 
both itself a tree of great size, and produces 
a fruit that is wonderfully big and sweet. 
This is used for food by the Indian Sages, 
who wear no clothes. (2) And there is yet 
another which has the leaf of a very long 
shape, and resembling the wings of birds, i 
and this they set upon helmets; the length I 


is about two cubits. ... (3) There is 

another tree the fruit of which is long, and 
not straight but crooked, and sweet to the 
ti.ste. Hut this gives rise to colic and 
dysentery (“"AXXo ianv ov 6 Kapwos 
p.aKpb^ Kai o{>k evOvs dWd ckoXios, iaOib- 
/levos 8^ yXuKvs. Ovros iv tt) KoiXigi ST^ypLov 
iroLtl Kai bvaevT^pLav . . .”) wherefore 
Alexander publi.shed a general order against 
eating it.”—(///.ft J'lnnf. iv. 4-r)). 

It. is ])laiu that Pliny and Theo¬ 
phrastus were using the same authority, 
l)Ut neither coj)yiiig the whole of what 
he found in i(. 

The .second tree, whose leaves were 
like bird.s’ wings and were u.sed to fix 
upon helmet.s, is hard to idiuitify. 
The first wa.s, when we combine the 
additional characters (pioted by Pliny 
but omilted by ^dieo])hrast.us, certainly 
the jack; the third was, we suspect, 
the mango (q.v.). The terms long ami 
crooked would, ])erha]).s, answ'cr better 
to the ])lantain, but hardly tin* un- 
whole.some effect. As regaris the uuo 
quatcr7ios satiet, compare Friar Jordanus 
belo-w, on the jack: “ Sufficiet circiter 
])ro (piiiKjUe ])ersonis.” Indeed the 
whole of the ITiar’s account is worth 
comjiaring with Jdiny’s. Pliny .s^iys 
that it took four men to eat. a jack, 
Jordanus .says five. But an English¬ 
man who had a plantation in (Central 
Java told one oi the pre.sent w’riters 
that he once cut a jack on his ground 
wdiich took three men—not to eat — 
but to carry ! 

As regards the names given by Pliny 
it. is hard to say anything to the 
jmrpose, because we do not know’ to 
wdiich of the three trees jumbled to¬ 
gether the names really ajiplied. If 
pala re-ally ap])lied to the jack, ]) 0 .ssibly 
it may be the Skt. phalasa, or panasa. 
Or it may be merely p^hala, ‘ a fruit,’ 
and the pa.saage would then be a 
comical illu.stration of the persistence 
of Indian habit,s of mind. For a 
stranger in India, cm asking the 
(piestion, ‘ What on e-arth is that?’as 
he W’^ell might on his first sight of a 
jack-tree wdth its fruit, would at the 
present day almost certainly receive 
for answer ; ‘ Fhal hai khudCuvand ! ’— 
‘ It is a fruit, my lord ! ’ Ariema looks 
like hiray/ya, ‘golden,’ which might 
he an epithet of the jack, but we 
find no such specific application of 
the word. 

Omitting Theophrastus and Pliny, 
the oldest foreign description of the 
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jack that we find is that by Hweii 
T’sang, who met with it in Bengal: 

c. A.D. 650. — “Although the fruit of the 
‘pan-wa-so {panasa) is gathered in great 
quantities, it is held in high esteem. These 
fruits are as big as a pumpkin ; when ripe 
they are of a reddish yellow. Split in two 
they disclose inside a quantity of little fruits 
as big as crane’s eggs ; and when these are 
broken there exudes a juice of reddish-yellow 
colour and delicious flavour. Sometimes the 
fruit hangs on the branches, as with other 
trees ; but sometimes it grows from the 
roots, like the fo /aiff {Radix Chinae)^ which 
is found under the ground.”— Jullen^ iii. 75. 

c. 1328.—“There are some trees that bear 
a very big fruit called chaqui ; and the fruit 
is of such size that one is enough for about 
five persons. There is another tree that has 
a fruit like that just named, and it is called 
lUoiiul [a corruption of MalaijdL rarikla, 
‘superior fruit’J, (juite as big and as sweet, 
but not of the same species. These fruits 
never grow u|X)n the twigs, for these are not 
able to bear their weight, l)ut only from the 
main branches, and even from the trunk of 
the tree itself, down to the very roots.”— 
Fidar J<rrda7ius, 13-14. 

A unj<|\ie MS. of the travels of Friar 
Odor'ic, in tlie Palatine Library at 
Florence, contains tlie following curious 
j)as8age :— 

c. 1330.—“And there >)0 also trees which 
)roduce fruits so big that two will bo a load 
or a strf)ng man. And when they are oaten 
you must oil your hands and your mouth ; 
they are of a fragrant odour and very 
savoury ; the fruit is called chohmi." The 
name is probably corruj)! (perhaps ?). 

But the passage about oiling the hands and 
lips is aptly elucidated by the description 
in Baber’s Memoirs (sec below), a descrip¬ 
tion matchless in its way, and which falls 
off sadly in the new translation by M. 
Favet de Courteille, which (piito omits the 
“ haggises.” 

c. 1335.—“The Shaki and Rarl'i. This 
name is given to certain trees which live to 
a great ago. Their leaves are like those 
of the walnut, and the fruit grows direct 
out of the stem of the tree. The fruits 
borne nearest to the ground are the harkl ; 
they are sweeter and better-flavoured than 
the Shaki ...” etc. (much to the same 
effect as before ).—Ibn Batuta, iii. 127 ; see 
alvso iv. 228. 

c. 13.50.—There is again another wonder¬ 
ful tree called Chake-BurM/c, as big as an 
oak. Its fruit is produced from the trunk, 
and not from the branches, and is something 
marvellous to see, being as big as a great 
lamb, or a child of three years old. It has 
a hard rind like that of our pine-cones, so 
that you have to cut it open with a hatchet; 
inside it has a pulp of surpassing flavour, 
with the sweetness of honey, and of the best 
Italian melon ; and this also contains some 
600 chestnuts of like flavour, which are 


ccmital eatii^ when roasted.” — John, de’ 
Marignollij in Cathay, &c., 863. 

c. 1440. — “ There is a tree commonly 
found, the trunk of which bears a fruit 
resembling a pine-cone, but so big that a 
man can hardly lift it; the rind is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressure of 
the finger. Inside there are some 260 or 
300 pippins, as big as figs, very sweet in 
taste, and contained in separate membranes. 
These have each a kernel within, of a windy 
ipiality, of the consistence and taste of 
chestnuts, and which are roasted like chest¬ 
nuts. And when cast among embers (to 
roast), unless you make a cut in them they 
will explode and jump out. The outer rind 
of the fruit is given to cattle. Sometime.s 
the fruit is also found growing from the 
roots of the tree underground, and these 
fruits excel the others in flavour, wherefore 
they are sent as presents to kings and petty 
princes. The.se (moreover) have no kernels 
inside them. The tree itself resembles a 
large fig-troo, and the leaves are cut into 
fingers like the hand. The wood resembles 
box, and so it is esteemed for many uses. 
The name of the tree is Cachi ” (/.<’. {\ic/u’ 
or Tzacchi).— JSicolo de Conti. 

The description of the leaves . . . foliis 
damodum p<umi inUrrisis" —is the only slip 
in this admirable description. Conti must, 
in memory, have confounded the Jack with 
itsr congener the bread-fruit (A i-hxurpu« 
incim or inrulfotia). We have translated 
from lV)ggio’s T..iitin, as the version by Mr. 
Winter Jones in India. i)i the XVth Century 
is far from accurate. 

1.530.—“Another is the kadhiL This has 
a very bad look and flavour (odour '^). It 
look.s like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and 
made into a haggis. It has a sweet sickly 
ta.ste. Within it are stones like a filbert. 

. . . The fruit is very adhesive, and on 
account of this adhesive quality many rub 
their mouths with «>il before eating them. 
‘Phey grow not only from the branches and 
trunk, but from its root. You would say 
that the tree was all hung round with 
haggises!”— Leyden and. Krsl:ine\ Baber, 
325. Here kadhH repre-sents the Hind, 
name ka.thal. The practice of oiling the 
lir >s on account of the “adhesive quality” 
(or as modern mortals would call it, ‘ sticki¬ 
ness ’) of the jack, is still usual among natives, 
and is the cause of a proverb on premature 
precautions : Cdch'h men Kafhal, honth men 
tel! “Yfju have oiled your lips while the 
jack still hangs on the tree 1^’ We may 
observe that the call of the Indian cuckoo 
is in some of the Gapgetic distrieis rendered 
by the natives as Kafhal vakhl! Kalhal 
j>akkd! i.e. “.lack’s ripe,”tno bird appear¬ 
ing at that season. 

[1647.—“ I consider it right to make over 
to them in perpetuity . . . one palm grove 
and an area B)r planting certain mango trees 
and jack trees (mangueiras e jaqueiras) 
situate in the village of Calangute. ...” 
— Arch'iv. Port. Orient., fasc. 5, No. 88.] 

c. 1590.—“ In Sircar Hajypoor there are 
plenty of the fruits called Kathul and 
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Budhul; iome of the first are so large as 
to be too heavy for, one man to carry.”— 
OladwirCs Ayeen^ ii. 25. In Blochmanms ed. 
of the Persian text he read.s Inirtuil, [and so 
in Jarrett's trans. (ii. 152),] which is a Hind, 
name for the Artw'.arpus Lakoocha of Koxb. 

1563. — “/f. What fruit is that which is 
as big as the largest (coco) nuts ? 

“ (>. You just now ate the c)iestnut» irom 
inside of it, and you .said that roasted they 
were like real chestnuts. Now you shall eat 
the envelopes of these . . . 

“ H. They taste like a melon ; but not 
so good as the better melons. 

“ O. Tnie. And owing to their viscous 
nature they arc ill to digest; or say rather 
they are not dige.stod at all, and often issue 
from the body fjuite unchanged. 1 don’t 
much use them. I’hey are called in Malavar 
jacas ; in Canarin ancl (iuzerati . . . 

The tree is a groat and bill one ; and the 
fruits grow from the wood of the .stem, right 
up U) it, and not on the branches like other 
fruits.”— Giircio., f. 111. 

(1.598.— “A certain fruit that in Malabar 
is called iaca, in t’anara and (xu-surate 
Pantir and Paiuisa^ by the Arabians JUouix^ 
by the l*ersian.s Faiiax." — LinschoO>n^ Hak. 
Soc. ii, 20. 

[c. 1610.—“The Jaques is a tree of the 
height of a chestnut .”—Pyrard d> Land, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 366. 

[1623. — “We had Ziacche, a fruit very 
rare at this time.”—/*, de//a VaUr, Hak. 
Soc. ii, 264,] 

1673.-— “ Without the town (Madras) grows 
their Rice . . . Jawks, a Coat of Armour 
over it, like at Hedg-hog’s, guards its 
W’eighty P’niit.”—/ryf-r, 40. 

1810. — “The jack-wood ... at first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to the air of 
the colour of mahogany, and is of as tin.c 
a grain .”—Maria (irakavi, 101, 

1878, — “The mon.strous jack that in its 
eccentric bulk contains a whole rn-igazine of 
ta.stes and smelN,”—/Vo liohinsun, Iti Mij 
Indian Garden, 49 .50. 

It will be, ul)S(*rved that tin; older 
aiitlioritie.s mention two varieties of 
the fruit by the names of sliahl and 
harkt., or nmd iti cations of the.se, ditl'ereiit 
kinds according to Jordaiius, only from 
ditl'erent parts of the tree accorrling to 
Ihu Batuta. P. Vincenzo Maria (lt>72) 
al.so distingnishes two kinds, one of 
which lie calls Giacha Barca^ the other 
Giacha pajxi or (jirasole. And Rheede, 
th(i great authority on Malahar ])lants, 
says (iii. 19) : 

“Of this tree, however, they reckon more 
than 30 varietie.s, distinguished by the 
quality of their fruit, but all may bo reduced 
to two kinds; the fruit of one kind distin¬ 
guished by plump and succulent pulp of 
delicious honey flavour, being the varaka; 
that of the other, tilled with softer and more 


flabby pulp of inferior flavour, being the 
T$jaiapaP 

More modern writers seem to have 
less ))ercej)tion in such matters than 
the old traveller.s, who entered more 
fully and .sympathetically into native 
tastes. Drury .say.s, however, “There 
are .several varietie.s, hut what i.s called 
the Honey-jac-k i.s hy far the sweete.st 
and l)e.st.” 

“ He that desireth to see more hereof 
let him reade Ijiidovicu.s Itomaiius, in 
his fifth Booke and fifteeiie (3ia])ter of 
his Navigacioiins, and (’hristopherus a 
Co.sta in his cajc of Iaca, and ( Jracia ah 
Horto, in the Second Booke and fourth 
ChajTer,” sailh the learned Paliidaniis 
. . . And if there he anylxHly so nii- 
rea.sonal)h‘, .so say we too—by all means 

let him d. ! [A part ot this article 

i.s derived from the iiote.s to Jordanus 
by one of tlie ])resent writers. We may 
al.so add, in aid of sucli further investi¬ 
gation, that Paludanus is tin* Latini.sed 
name of v.d. Broeeke, the commentator 
on Linschoten. “kiidoviciis Romanns” 
is our old friend Varthema, and “Oracia 
ab Horto” i.s Garcia De Orta.] 

JACKAL, s. The ihnis a are ns, L., 
.seldom seen in tlie daytime, unle.ss it lie 
lighting with the vultuiH's for carrion, 
but in shrieking multitudes, or rather 
what .seem mnltitudes from the noise 
they inak(‘, entering tlie ])reciiict.s of 
villages, towns, of (Calcutta it.self, after 
(lark, and startling The newcomer with 
their hideous yells. Our word is not 
apparently Anglo-Indian, being taken 
fiom the Turkish cJiakdi But tlie 
iV.r.s. shaghdl is close, and Skt. sriijdla, 
‘the howler,’ i.s jirohahly the first form. 
The common Hind, word is yidar, [‘the 
greedy one,’ Skt. yridh]. Tln^ jackal 
takes the place of the fox as the (_>bject 
of Ininling ‘meets’ in India; the in¬ 
digenous fox lieing too .small for sport. 

1554.—“Non procul inde audio magnum 
clamorem et velut hominuin irriflentium in- 
sultontiumque vnco.s. Interrogo quid sit; 
. . . narrant inihi ululatum esso bcstianim, 
quay Turcao Ciacales vocant. . . .”— Busbeq. 
Kpist. i. p. 78. 

1615. —“The inhabitants do nightly house 
their goate.s and sheepe for feare of laccalB 
(in my opinion no other than Foxes), whereof 
an infinite number do lurke in the obscure 
vaults.”— Sandys, Relation, &c., 205. 

1616. —“. . . those jaokallB seem to bo 
wild Doggs, who in great comiianies run 
up and (Mwn in the silent night, much 
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disquieting the peace thereof, by their most 
hideous noyse.”— Terry^ ed. 1665, p. 371. 

1653.—“ Le Bchekal est vn espece de chien 
sauvage, lequel derneure tout le jour en 
terre, et sort la unit criant trois ou quatre 
fois k certainea heures.”— l)e la Boullaye-le- 
Oouzy ed, 165)7, p. 254. 

16’72:—“There is yet another kind of 
boast which they call Jackbalz ; they are 
horribly greedy of man’s flesh, so the in¬ 
habitants hesot the graves of their dead 
with heavy Baldaeus (Germ, ed.), 

422. 

1673.—“An Hellish concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Fox).”— Bryer, 53. 

1681. — “ For here are many Jackalls, 
which catch their Henes, some Tigres that 
destroy their Cattle ; but the greatest of all 
is the King ; whose endeavour is to keep 
them poor and in want.”— Knox, Ceylon, 87. 
On j). 20 he writes Jacob. 

1711. — “ Jackcalls are remarkable for 
Howling in the Night; one alone making 
as much noise as three or four Cur Dogs, 
and in different Notes, as if there were 
half a Do'/.en of them got together.”— 
Lockyer, 382. 

1810.- Colebrooke {Ksnai/ft, ii. 109, [Life, 
155]) sj)ells shakal. But Jackal was already 
English. 

c. 1816.— 

“ The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry, 

Bayed from afar, conq)lainingly.” 

kbege of Corinth, xxxiii. 

1880.— “The mention of Jackal -hunting 
in one of the letters (of Lord Minto) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 
the days when the Calcutta hounds u.sed to 
throw off at gun-fire.”— Sat. Rev. Fob. 14. 

JACK-SNIPE of Englifih sporLsnien 
i.s Gallinago gallinula^ Linn., smaller 
than the common snijie, G. scolopacinus, 
Bonap. 

JACKASS COPAL. Thi.s is a 
trade name, and is a cajiital S})ecimen 
of Hobson-Jobsoii. It is, according to 
Sir R. Burton, [Zanzibar, i. 357], a cor¬ 
ruption of cluikdzi. There are three 
qualities of copal in the Zanzibar 
market. 1. Sandariisi m’ti, or ‘Tree 
Copal,’ gathered directly from the tree 
which exudes it {Trachylobiam Mossam- 
hicense). 2. CJmkdzi or chakazzi, dug 
from the soil, but seeming of recent 
origin, and priced on a par with No. 1. 
3. The genuine Sandarusi, or true Copal 
(the AnimZ of the English market), 
which is also fossil, but of ancient 
production, and bears more than twice 
the price of 1 and 2 (see Sir J. Kirk in 
J. Linn. Soc. (Botany) for 1871). Of 
the meaning of chakdzi we have no 
authentic information. But consider¬ 


ing that a pitch made of copal aiid oil 
is used in Kutch, and that the cheaper 
copal would naturally be used for such 
a j)urpose, we may suggest as probable 
that the word is a corr. of jalidzi, and 
— ‘ s/wp-copal.’ 

JACQUETE, Town and Cape, n.p. 
The name, })roperly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a ])lace at tb(‘ extreme west 
horn of tht‘ Kathiawar Peninsula, where 
sLiTids the temple of Dwarka (q.v.). 
Also a])jdied by the Portuguese to the 
Gulf ol Outch. (See ([notation from 
Camoens under DIUL-SIND.) The last 
important map which gives tins name, 
so far as we are aware, is Aaron Arrow- 
smitb’s great Map of India, 1816, in 
which Dwarka aj)])ears under the name 
of Juggut. 

1525.—(Mcloquyaz) “holds the revenue of 
Crystua., which i.s in a town called Zaguete 
where there i.s a i)lace of Jhlgrimage of 
geutoos which is called Crysna. . . — 

Lnnbran^'a. dm Consas Jai India, 35. 

1553.—“ From the Diul estuary to the 
Point of Jaquete 38 leagues ; and from the 
same Jaquete, which i.s the .site of one of 
the j)rincipal temples of that heathenism, 
with a noble town, U) our city Diu of the 
Kingdom of Guzarat, 58 leagues.”— Barros, 
I. ix. 1. 

15.55.—“ Whilst the tide was at its greatest 
height we arrived at the gulf of Chakad, 
where we descried signs of fine weather, 
such as .sea-horses, great snakes, turtles, 
and sea-weeds.”— Sidi 'Ali, }>. 77. 

11.563.—“ ]\a.s.sed the [)oint of Jacquette, 
where is that famous temi)le of the Kesbutos 
(see RAJPOOT).” — Barros, IV. iv. 4.] 

1726. —Tn Valentyn’s map we find Jaquete 
marked as a town (at the west point of 
Kathiawar) and Knceada da Jaquete for the 
Gulf of Cutch. 

1727. — “The next sea-port town to Bad, 
i.s Jigat. It stands on a Point of low Land, 
called Gape Jigat. The City makes a good 
Figure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 high 
Steeples.”— A. Hamilton, i. 135; [ed. 1744]. 

1813.—“ Jigat Point ... on it is a 
|)agoda; the place whore it stands was 
formerly called Jigat More, but now by the 
Hindoos Borecur [i.e. Dwarka, q v.). At a 
disLince the {)agoda has very much the 
appearance of a shij) under .sail. . . . Great 
numbers of pilgrims from the interior visit 
Jigat pagoda. . . ."—Milbxa'n, i. 150. 

1841.— “Jigat Point called also Dwarka, 
from the large temple of Dwarka standing 
near the coa.st.”— Horsbvrgh, Directory, 5th 
ed., i. 480. 

JADE, 8. The well-known mineral, 
so much prized in China, and so 
wonderfully wrought in that and 
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other Asiatic countries ; the yashm of 
the Persians; nephrite of mineralo¬ 
gists. 

The derivation of the word has been 
the subject of a good deal of contro¬ 
versy. We were at one time inclined 
to connect it with the yada-idsh^ the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
The stone so used was however, ac¬ 
cording to P. Hyakinth, quoted in a 
note with whicli we were favoured by 
the lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, 
a bezoar (q.v.). 

Major Raverty, in his translation of 
the Tahakdt-i-Nddri, in a })assage re¬ 
ferring to the regions of Tukharistan 
and Barnian, has the following : “That 
tract of country has also been famed 
and celebrated, to the uttermost partes 
of the countries of the world, for its 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
crystal, bejadah [jade], and other 
[precious] things” (p. 421). On hc- 
jadah his note runs : “ The name of 

a gem, by some said to be a s])ecies 
of ruby, and by others a species of 
sapphire ; but jade is no doubt 
meant.” This interpretation seems 
however chieily, if not altogether, .sug¬ 
gested by the name ; wdiilst tin* e]u- 
thets com])ounded of hrjada^ as given 
in di(ttionaries, suggest a red mineral, 
which jade rarely is. And Ih'of. Max 
Muller, in an interesting letter t,o the 
Times., dated Jan. 10, 1880, states that 
the name jade was not known in 
Europe till after the di.scovery of 
America, Jind that the jade brought 
from America was called by the 
Spaniards piedrn de ijada, because it 
was suppo.sed to cure pain in the 
groin (8p. ijada) ; for like rea.sons to 
which it was called lapis nephriticns., 
wdience nephrite (see Bailey, l)elow). 
Sk-eat, s.v. says : “ It is of unknown 
origin ; but probably Oriental. Prof. 
Cowell finds yedd a material out of 
which ornaments are made, in the 
Divydvaddna; but it does not seem 
to be Sanskrit.” Prof. Muller’s ety¬ 
mology seems incontrovertible ; but 
the present work has afforded various 
examples of curious etymological co¬ 
incidences of this kind. [Prof. Max 
Muller’s etymology is now accepted by 
the N.E.D. and by Prof. Skeat in the 
new edition of his Concise Diet. The 
latter adds that ijada is connected with 
the Latin ilia.] 


[1595.—“ A kinde of greene stones, which 
the Spaniards call Piedras hijadas, and we 
vse for .spleene stones.”— Raleigh, Discov. 
Guiana, 24 (quoted in N.E.D.).] 

1730. — “Jade, a greenish Stone, border¬ 
ing on the colour of Olivo, c.steemed for its 
Hardness and Virtues by the Turh and 
Boles, who adorn their fine Sabres with it; 
and said to bo a preservative against the 
nephritick Colick.”— Bailey's Eng. Diet. s.v. 

JADOO, s. Hind, from jddu, 
Skt. ydtaj conjuring, magic, hocus- 
j>ocus. 

[1826.—“‘Pray, sir,’ said the barber, ‘is 
that Sanscrit, or what language ? ’ ‘ May be 

itis jadoo,’ 1 replied, in a solemn and deep 
voice.” —Bandurang Jlari, ed. 1873, i. 127.] 

JADOOOUR, s. Properly Hind. 
jadtlghar, ‘ conjuring-house ’ (see the 
la.st). The term commonly applied by 
native.s to a Freemasons’ Lodge, wdien 
there is one, at an English station. 
On the Bombay .side it is also called 
Shaitan Ichdna (set; Burton’s Sind Be- 
vi.sited), a name con.sonant to the ideas 
of an Italian priest who intimated to 
one of the ])re.seut writers that he had 
licard the raising of the devil wa.H 
practised at Masonic; meetings, and 
asked his friend’.s opinion as to the 
fact. In S. India the Lodge is called 
Talai-vetta-Kovil, ‘Chit-head Tenqde,’ 
because part of the rite of initiation is 
supposea to con.sist in the candidate’s 
head being cut off and put on again. 

JAFNA, JAFNAPATAM, n.p. 

The very ancient Tamil settlement, 
and ca])ital of the Tamil kings on the 
singular peninsula which forms the 
northernmo.st part of Ceylon. The 
real name is, according to Emerson 
Tennent, Yalpannan, and it is on the 
whole probable that this name is identi¬ 
cal wuth the Uahhi (Prom.) of Ptolemy. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives the Tamil 
name as Yd^Jippdnam, from yazh-pdnan, 
‘a lute-player’; “called after a blind 
minstrel of that name from the Cliola 
country, who by ])erini.s.sion of the 
Singhalese king obtained pos.se.ssion of 
Jaffna, then iiniiihalhted, and intro¬ 
duced there a colony of the Tamul 
people.”] 

1553.—“. . . the Kingdom Triquinamale, 
which at the upper end of its coast adjoins 
another called Jafanapatam, which stands 
at the northern part of the island.”— Barros, 
Til. ii. cap. i. 

c. 1566.—In Cesare de’ Federici it is written 
Gianifanpatan. — Ramus io, iii. 39(h;. 
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[JAFFRY, s. A screen or lattice- 
work, made generally of bamboo, used 
for various purposes, such as a fence, a 
support for climbing jdants, &c. The 
ordinary Pers. jafari is derived from 
a 2 )ersoii of the name of Ja^far; but 
Mr. Platts suggests that in the sense 
under consideration it may be a corr. 
of Ar. zafirat^ zafir^ ‘ a braided lock.’ 

[1832.—“ Of vines, the branches must 
also be equally spread over the jaflfry, so 
that light and heat may have access to 
the whole.”— Trims. Aqri. llort. Sor. Ind. 
ii. 202.] 

JAGGERY, s. Coarse brown (or 
almost black) sugar, made from the 
saj) of various ]ialms. The wild date 
tree {Phoeirix sylvestris, Roxb.), Hind. 
Jcluijur, is that vdiich chiefly 8U])plies 
])alm-sugar in Guzerat and Coroman¬ 
del, and aliiKxst alone in Bengal. But 
the })almyra, the caryota, and the coco- 
palm all give it ; the first as th(‘ .sta])le 
of Tiimevelly and noi'tliern Ceylon ; 
the second chiefly in south(*rn Ceylon, 
where it is known to Euro])eans as the 
Jaggery Palm {/citfd of natives) ; the 
third is much drawn for toddy (q.v.) 
in the coast districts of Western India, 
and this is occasionally boiled for sugar. 
Jaggery is usually made in the form of 
small round cakes. Great ((uantities 
are produced in Tinnevelly, where the 
cakes us(m 1 to pass as a, kind of currency 
(as cakirs of salt used to [)a.ss in ])<U't.s 
of Africa, and in Western China), and 
do even yet to some small e.xtent. In 
Bombay all rough unrefined sugar-stutr 
is known by this name ; and it is the. 
titl(‘, under which all kinds of half- 
})repar(al sugar is cla.ssificd in the tariff 
of the Railways there. The wor<l 
jcKjyrry is only another form of sugar 
(q.v.), being like Jt a corr. of tin* Skt. 
sarkard^ Konkaui saklcanf, [Malayrd. 
chakkard, whence it ])assed into Port. 
jagara, jagi’a]. 

Ihlb. — “Sugar of palrn-S which they call 
xa.gSiTB.P— Barbosa, 59. 

1553.—I'hvports from the Maldivo.s “also 
of fish-oil, coco-nuts, and jagara, which is 
made from these after the manner of sugar.” 
— Barros, Dec, III, liv, iii. cap, 7. 

1561.—“Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
tree.s.”— Correa, Lendas, i. 2, 592. 

1563.—“And after they have drawn this 
pot of gura, if the tree gives much they 
draw another, of which they make sugar, 
prepared either by sun or fire, and this they 
call jagra.”--t7a7ri<i, f. 67. 


c. 1567.—“There come every yeere from 
Cochin and from Cananor tenne or fifteene 
great Shi})pes (to Chaul) laden with great 
nuts . . . and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Giagra .”—Caesar Frederike, 
in Ilakl. ii. 344. 

1598.—“Of the aforesaid sura they like¬ 
wise make sugar, which is called lagra; 
they seeth the water, and set it in the .sun, 
whereof it becometh sugar, but it is little 
esteemed, because it is of a browne colour.” 
— LlasrkoUn, 102 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 49J. 

1616,—“Some small (piantity of wine, but 
not common, is made among them ; they 
call it Uaak (see ARRACK), distilled from 
Sugar, ami a spicy rinde of a tree called 
Jag^a.”— Terry, ed, 1665, }>. 365. 

1727.— “The Produce of the Sarnorin’s 
Country Cocoa-Nut, and that tree 

produceth Ja 'ery, a kind of sugar, and 
Copera (sec CC *RAH), or the kernels of the 
Nut dried. Hamilton, i. 306 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 308). 

c. 1750-60.—“Arrack, a coarse sort of 
sugar called Jagree, and vinegar are also 
extracted from it ” (c(^co-palm).--C7?Y>.s'c, i. 47. 

1807.—“The Tari or fermented juice, and 
the Jagory or inspissated juice of the Pab 
mira tree . . , are in this country more 
e.steemed than those of tlie wild date, which 
is contrary to the opinion of the Bengalese.” 
— F. Buchanan, Alysorr, &c., i. 5, 

1860. — “ Tn this state it is sold as jaggery 
in the bazaars, at about throe farthings per 
jK>und.”— Tennent’s Ccyhti, iii. 524. 

JAGHEER, JAGHIRE, s. I>trs. 
jdglr, lit. ‘ j)lace-liol(ling.’ A hereditary 
assignment uf laud ana of its rent as 
annuity. 

[c. 1590 .—^* Far7ndn-i<aht(s aro issued for 
. . . appointments to jaglrs, without 
military service.”—.lb?, i. 261. 

[1617.—“ PI ec (piittes diners small Jaggers 
to the King ,”—Bir T. Bor, Hak. Soc. ii. 449.] 

c. 1666.—“. . . Not to speak of what 
they finger out of the Pay of every PIor.se- 
man, and of the number of the Horses ; 
which certainly amounts to very considerable 
Pensions, especially if they can obbiin good 
Jah-ghirs, that is, good Lands for their 
Pensions.”— Bernier, E.T. 66 ; [ed. Constable, 
213]. 

1673.—“It (Surat) has for its Mainten¬ 
ance the Income of six Villages; over 
which the (lovornor sometimes presides, 
sometimes not, being in the Jaggea, or 
diocese of another.”— Fryer, 120. 

,, “ Jageah, an Annuity.”—/5?7£. hxdex, 

vi. 

1768.—“ 1 siiy. Madam, I know nothing of 
books; and yet I believe upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp act, or a jaghire, 

1 can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them.”—Mr. Ijofty, in The 
Good-Natured Man, Act ii. 
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1778.—“Should it be more agreeable to 
the parties, Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 

a jagghire. 

^^lsirJoh)i.—k Jagghire? 

Thomas ,—The term is Indian, and 
means an annual Income.” — Fttoidy The 
Nabobs i. 1. 

We believe the traditional stoge pro¬ 
nunciation in these passages .is Jag Hire 
(assonant in both syllables to Quag Mire) ; 
and this is also the pronunciation given in 
some dictionaries. 

1778.— . . Jaghires, which were always 
rents arising from lands.”— Orme,, ed. 1803, 
ii. 52. 

1809. — “ He was nominally in possession of 
a larger jaghire.” — Ld. Vahntia, i. 401. 

A territory adjoining Fort St. George 
was long known as the Jaghire, or the 
ConijXDi^f's Jaghire, and is often so men¬ 
tioned in histories of the 18th centur}'. This 
territory, granted to the C(jmpany by the 
Nabob of Arcot in 1750 and 1703, nearly 
answers to the former (kdlectorate of Chen- 
galput and present ('ollecUjrate of Madras. 

[In the. following the reference is to 
the Jirgah or tril)al (touncil of tlie 
Patluui tribes on tin; N.W. frontier. 

[1900. — “No doubt upon the occasion of 
Lord Cur^on’s introduction to the Waziris 
and the Mohmunds, ho will inform their 
Jagirs that he has long since written a 
book about them.” — Gontemporartf Rei\ 
Aug. p. 282.1 

JAGHEERDAR, h. P.~H. gag-ir- 
ddr,, the hohli'r of a jagheer. 

[1813.—“. . . in the Mahrattii empire the 
l^rincipal Jaghiredars, or nobles, appear in 
the fielil. . . — Forbes^ Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 

i. 328.1 

1826.—“The Kesident, many officers, 
men of rank . . . jagheerdars. Brahmins, 
and Pundits, were present, assembled round 
my father .”—Pandarang Hari, 389; [ed. 
1873, ii. 259]. 

1883. — “The Sikhs administered the 
country by means of jagheerdars, and 
paid them by their jagheers : the English 
administered it by highly paid British 
officers, at the same time that they en¬ 
deavoured to lower the land-tax, and to 
introduce grand material reforms.” — 
Boswort/i Smithy L. of Ld. LawreucCy i. 378. 

JAIL-KHAN A, s. A hybrid word 
for ‘a gaol/ commonly used in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

JAIN, s. and adj. The non-Brah- 
manical sect so called; believed to 
represent the earliest heretics of Bud¬ 
dhism, at pre.sent chiefly to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. There are a 
few in Mysore, Canara, and in some 


parts of the Madras Presidency, but in 
the Middle Ages they a])})ear to have 
been numerous on the coast of the Pen¬ 
insula generally. Tliey are also found 
in various parts of Central and Northern 
India and Behar. The Jains are gener¬ 
ally merchants, and some have, been 
men of enormous wealth (see Coie- 
hrookFs Essays^ i. 378 seqq.; [Lasse.n, in 
Ind. Antiq. ii. 193 aeqq.y 258 seqq.]). The 
name is Skt. jaina, meaning a follower 
of jina. The latter word is a title 
ai)plied to certain saints worship]>ed 
by the sect, in the yd ace of gods ; it is 
also a name of tlie. Buddlias. An 
older name for the followers of the 
sect ap]>ears to have been Nirgranthay 
‘without bond,’ ])roperly the title of 
Jain ascetics only (otherwise Yalisf 
[and in ])articular of the J)igamt)ara 
or ‘ sky-clad/naked branch]. (IJarnell, 
S. Indian Palaeography^ ]>. 47, note.) 

[c. 1590. — “Jaina. The founder of this 
wonderful sy.stom was Jina, also called 
Arhat, or Arhant .”—A lily od. Jarreity iii. 188.J 

JALEEBOTE, s. Jdllhdi. A 

marine (•orru])tion of jolly-hoai (Roe¬ 
buck). (Sou GALLEY AT.) 

JAM, s. Jam. 

a. A title borne by c.ertain chiefs in 
Kut.cli, in Kathiawar, and on the 
lower Indus. The derivation is very 
obscure (.see Ellioty i. 495). The title 
is ])robablv Bililch originally. There 
are several Jams in Lower Sind and 
its borders, and notably the Jam of 
Las Bela State, a well-known depend¬ 
ency of Kelat, bordering the sea. [Mr. 
Longworth Dames writes : “ 1 do not 
think tlie word is of Balochi origin, 
although it is certainly made use of 
in th(* Balochi language. It is rather 
Sindhi, in the broad sense of the word, 
using Sindhi as the natives do, refer¬ 
ring to the tri))es of the Indus valley 
without regard to the modern bound¬ 
aries of the ])rovince of Sindh. As 
far as I know, it is used as a title, not 
by Baloches, hut by indigenous tribes 
of Rajput or Jat origin, now, of course, 
all Musulmaiis. The Jam of Las Bela 
belongs to a tribe of this nature known 
as the Jamhat. In the Dera Qhazi 
Khan District it is u.sed by certain 
local notables of this class, none of 
them Baloches. The principal tribe 
there using it is the Udhana. It 
is also an honorific title among the 
Mocliis of Dera QhazI Khan town.”] 
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[c. 1590.—“On the Gujarat side towards 
the south is a ZamindfCr of note whom they 
cull Jdm. . . —Awf cd. Jarretty ii. 250. 

[1843.—See under DAWK.] 

b. A nautical measure, Ar. sam, pi. 
((zwdm. It occurs in the form geme 
in a quotation of 1614 under JASK. 
It is repeatedly used in the Mohit of 
Sidi ’All, published in the J. A.s‘. *SV. 
Beriyal. It would apjiear from J. Prin- 
s(‘p’s remarks there that the word is 
used in various ways. Thus Baron J. 
Hammer writes to Prinse]): “ Con¬ 
cerning tlie measure of arnvdvi the first 
section of tlie Illd. chajiter exjdains 
as follows: ‘The ::dm is either the 
jtractical one {’arfl\ or the rlietorical 
{istildhl —hut this the acute Prinse]) 
suggt‘sts should he nstarldhi^ ‘pertain¬ 
ing to tlie divisions of the astrolabe ’). 
The, 'practical is one of the 8 parts into 
which day and night are divided ; Ihe 
rhetorical (hut read the asirolahic) is 
the 8th part of an inch (isdha) in the 
ascension and descension of the stars ; 

. . . an explanation which helps me 
not a hit to understand the taaie 
measure of a, 2(7m, in the rt*<‘koning of 
a ship’s course.” Prinse]) then (diici- 
dates this : 'ilie zCmi in ])ractical })ar- 
lance is said to hi* the 8th ])art of day 
and night ; it is in fact, a nautical 
icatch or Hindu pahar (see PUHUR). 
Again, it is the 8th ])art of the ordinary 
inch, like the j(fi( or barley corn of the 
Hindus (the 8th ])art of an a7i(fiil or 
digit), of which ja//, zatic is ]K)ssihly a 
corru])tion. Again, the iiidbii or inch, 
and the zdm or \ of an inch, had been 
transferred to the rude angle-instru¬ 
ments of the Arab navigators ; and 
Prinsep deduces from statements in 
►Sidi ’All’s hook that the isv/fta’ was very 
nearly eipial to 96' and the z(fm to 12'. 
Prinse]) had also found on emjuiry 
among Arab mariners, that the term 
zam was still well known to nautical 
people as i of a geographical degree, or 
12 nautical miles, ([uite confirmatory of 
the former calculation ; it was also 
stated to he still ap])lied to terrestrial 
measurements (see J.A.S.B. v. 642-3). 

1013.—“J’ai ikdk parlt* do S^rira (read 
Sarbaza) qiii est situi^o h, I’extremiti^ de 
rile de L4meri, kcent-vingt zama de Kala.” 
—A jdlb-al-JIhid, ed. Van der Lith et Marcel 
Devlc., 176. 

,, “ Un marin m’a rapports qu'il 

avait fait la traversde de S^rira \Sarhaza\ h. 
la Chine dans un Samboug (see SAMBOOK). 
‘Nous avions parcouru,’ dit-il, ‘un espace 


de cinquante zdjn&, lorsqu’une tempHe 
fondit sur notre embarcation. . . . Ayant 
fait de lean, nous remlmes k la voile vers 
le iSenf, suivant ses in.stractions, et nous y 
abord/lmes .sains ot saufs, apr^s un voyage 
de quinze zama.” — 7bid. pf), 190-91. 

1551. — “26th Voyage from Calicut to 
KarcUtfiui ” (.see GUARDAFUI). 

“. . . you run from Calicut to Kolfaini 
i.e. Kalpeni, one of the Laccadive Ids.) 
two zams in the direction of W. by 8., the 

8 or 9 zams W.S.W. (this course i.s in the 

9 degree channel through the Laccadives), 
then you may rejoice as you have got clear 
of the islands of Ful, from thence W. by N. 
and W.N.W. till the pole is 4 inches and a 
quarter, and then true west to Kardafun." 

“27th Vi^YAC,K, /roiii I)/n to Malacca. 

“Leaving Dm' you go first 8.S.K. till the 
])ole i.s inches, and .side then towards the 
land, till the distance between it and the 
shi]i is six zams; from thence you steer 
S.8.E. . . . you mu.st not side all at once 
but by degrees, first till the far/cadaiu 
(,8 and y in the Little Hear) are made by a 
ipiarter loss than H inches, from thence to 
8.E. till the Jarkadani are 74 inches, from 
thence true east at a rate of 18 zams, then 
you have })a.ssed Ceylon .”—The Mohit^ in 
J.A.S.B. V. 465. 

The meaning of this last rontier is: 
“8teer 8.8.E, till you aro in 8'^ N. Lat. 
(lat. of Cape (^ornoriii); make then a little 
more ea.sting, but kee]) 72 miles between 
you juid the coast, of Ceylon till you find the 
'js and y of (fr.sa Minor liave an altitude 
of only 12'’ 24' {i.f. till you an^ in N. Lat. 
6" or 5"), and then .steer due east. When 
you have gone 216 miles you will be (]uite 
clear of Ceylon.” 

162.^.- “ We cast anchor under the island 
•f Kh.'irg, which is distant from Cais, which 
we left behind us, 24 giam. Giam is a 
measure u.sed by the Arab and J’er.sian 
pilots in the Ik^rsian Gulf ; and every giam 
is e<pial to 3 league.s ; in.sotnueh that from 
Cais to Kharg we hnd made 72 leagues.”— 
F. dcUa Valle, ii. 816. 

JAMBOO, JUMBOO, .s. Tlie Rosi- 

ip])le, Eiajcnia jaiahos, Jj. Jambosa 
vulga.ri.% Dec,*111(1. ; Skt. jamhu, Hind. 
jam, jamb'O, jamrul, &(*. This is the. 
u.se in Bengal, hut there i.s great 
confusion in ap])lication, both col¬ 
loquially and in hooks. The. name 
jamhu is a])])lied in .some jiarts of 
India to the exotic guava (([.v.), as 
well as to other s])ecies of Kagenia; 
including the jdmun (see JAMOON), 
with which the rose-apple is often con¬ 
founded in hooks. They are very 
different fruits, though tlu*y have both 
been classed by Linnaeus under the 
genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under JAMOON). [Mr. Skeat notes that 
the word is applied by the Malays both 
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to the rose-apple and the guava, and 
Wilkinson (Diet, s.v.) notes a large 
number of fruits to which the name 
jambu is applied.] 

Garcia de Orta mentions the rose- 
apple under the name lambos, and 
says (1563) that it had been recently 
introduced into Goa from Malacca. 
This may have been the Eugenia Malac- 
cenm, L., which is stated in Forbes 
Watson’s Catalogue of nomenclature to 
be called in Bengal Maldka Jamriily 
and in Tamil Matdkd maram i.e. 

‘ Malacca tree.’ The Skt. name jambu 
is, in the Malay language, applied witli 
distinguishing adjectives to all the 
species. 

[1598.—“The trees whereon the lambos 
do grow are as great as Plumtrees.”— 
Linsclioteny Hak. Soc. ii. 31.J 

1672. — P. Vincenzo Maria describes the 
Oiambo dTndia with groat precision, and 
also the Glambo di China— no doubt ./. 
rnafarcensls —but at too great length for 
extract, pp. 351-352. 

1673. — “ In the South a Wood of Jamboes, 
Mangoes, Cocoes.”— Fryer, 46. 

1727. — “Their Jambo Mafucra (at Goa) is 
very beautiful and pleafwint.”— A. Hamdton, 
i. 255; [ed. 1744, i. 258]. 

1810.— “The jumboo, a species of rose- 
apple, with its flower like crimson tassels 
covering every part of the stem .”—Maria 
GraJiam, 22. 

JAMES AND MARY, n.p. The 
name of a famous sand-bank in the 
Hoogly R. below Calcutta, which has 
been fatal to many a ship. It is 
mentioned under 1748, in the record 
of a survey of the river quoted in Long, 
p. 10. It is a common allegation that 
tlie name is a corruption of the Hind, 
words jal mari, with the supposed 
meaning of ‘ dead water.’ But the 
real origin of the name dates, as Sir 
G. Birdwood has shown, out of India 
Office records, from the wreck of a 
vessel called the Royal James and 
Mary” in September 1694, on that 
sand-bank (Letter to the Court, from 
Chuttanuttee, Dec, 19, 1694). {Re¬ 

port on Old Records, 90.] This shoal 
appears by name in a chart belonging 
to the English Pilot, 1711. 

JAMMA, s. P. —H. jdma, a piece 
of native clothing. Thus, in composi¬ 
tion, see PYJAMMAS. Also stuff for 
clothing, &c., e.g. mom -jama, wax¬ 
cloth. [“The jama may have been 
2 F 


brought by the Aryans from Central 
Asia, but as it is still now seen it is 
thoroughly Indian and of ancient date ” 
(Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 
187 seq.l 

[1813.—“Thebetter sort (of Hindus) wear 
... a jama, or long gown of white calico, 
which is tied round the middle with a 
fringed or embroidered sash.”— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 52J. 

JAMOON, s. Hind, jdmun, jdman, 
jdmll, &c. The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
apparently in E. Africa, the Eugenia 
jambolana, Lamk. (Calyptranthes jam- 
hola7ia of Willdenow, Ryzygium jarnho- 
lanum of Decand.) This seems to be 
confounded with the Eugenia jambos, 
or Rose-apple (see JAMBOO, above), by 
the author of a note on Leyden’s Baber 
which Mr. Erskine justly corrects 
(Baber’s own account is very accurate), 
by the translators of Ibn Batuta, and 
apparently, as regards the botanical 
name, by Sir R. Burton. Tlie latter 
gives jamli as the Indian, and zam as 
the Arabic name. The name jarnbu 
appears to be applied to this fruit at 
Bombay, which of course promotes the 
confusion spoken of. In native 

E ractice the stones of this fruit have 
een alleged to be a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this. 

c. 13**.—“ The inhabitants (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which they call jam flu, 
and which resembles an olive ; it has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste.” 
—Jbn Batuta, ii. 191. Elsewhere the trans¬ 
lators write tchoumoil7i (iii. 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in the original, but 
surely by some error. 

c. 1530.—“ Another is the jamaJl. ... It 
is on the whole a fine looking tree. Its fruit 
resembles the black grape, but has a more 
acid taste, and is not very good.”— Baber, 
325. The note on this runs: “This, Dr. 
Hunter says, is the Eugenia Jambolana, the 
rose-apple {Eugenia jambolana, but not the 
rose-apple, which is now called Eugenia 
jambu. —D.W.). The jdman has no resem¬ 
blance to the rose-apple ; it is more like an 
oblong sloe than anything else, but grows 
on a tall tree.” 

1563.—“ I will eat of those olives,-, at 

least they look like such ; but they are very 
astringent {ponticas) as if binding,——, and 
yet they do look like ripe Cordova olives. 

“0. They are called jambolones, and 
grow wild in a wood that looks like a 
myrtle grove ; in its leaves the tree resembles 
the arbutus ; but like the jack, the people 
of the country don’t hold this fruit for very 
wholesome.”— Oarcia, f. Illy. 
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1859.—“The Indian jamli. ... It is a 
noble tree, which adorns some of the coast 
villages and plantations, and it produces a 
damson-like fruit, with a pleasant sub-acid 
flavour.”— Burton^ in J.R.G.S. ix. 36. 

JAirCADA, s. This name was 
given to certain responsible guides in 
the Nair country who escorted 
travellers from one inhabited place 
to another, guaranteeing their security 
with their own lives, like the Bhiits 
of Guzerat. The word is Malayal. 
chanrladam (i.e. changngadam^ [^the 
Madras Gloss, writes channdtam., and 
derives it from Skt. sanghdta^ ‘ union ’]), 
with the same spelling as that of the 
word given as the or min of jangar or 
jangada, ‘ a raft.’ These jancacUis or 
jamjadxis seem also to have been placed 
in other confidential and dangerous 
charges. Thus; 

1M3.—“This man who so resolutely died 
was one of the jangadas of the Pagode. 
They are called jangades because the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a 
custom of theirs, send as guardians of the 
houses of the Piigodos in their territories, 
two men as captains, who are men of honour 
and good cavaliers. Such guardians are 
called jangadas, and have soldiers of guard 
under them, and are as it were the Coun¬ 
sellors and Ministers of the atfaira of the 
pagodos, and they receive thoir maintenance 
from the establishment and its revenues. 
And sometimes the king changes them and 
appoints others,”— Correa^ iv. 328. 

c. 1610. — “ I travelled with another Cap- 
toin . . . who had with him these Jangai, 
who are the Nair guides, and who arc 
found at the gates of towns to act as escort 
to those who retjluire them. . . . Every one 
takes them, the weak for safety and protec¬ 
tion, those who are stronger, and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aggre.s.sors 
in case of any di.spute with the Nairs.” - 
J*)/rard de LauhlI, ch. xxv. ; [Hak. S(x;. i. 339, 
and see Mr. Gray’s note in Aro], 

1672.—“The safest of all journeyings in 
India are those through the Kingdom of the 
Nairs and the Samorin, if you travel with 
Giancadas, the most perilous if you go 
alone. These Giancadas are certain heathen 
men, who venture thoir own life and the 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remunera¬ 
tion, to guarantee the .safety of travellers.” 
-~I*. Vincmzo J/rtri/f, 127. 

See also Chumiatkam. in Burton's Uoa, 
p. 198. 

JANGAB, H. A raft. Port, jan- 
gada. [“ A double platform canoe made 
l)y placing a floor of boards across two 
boats, with a bamboo railing.” {Madras 
Gloss.).] Tills word, chiefly collo(|uial, 
is the Tamil-Malay al. sha7i^ddnm,j 


channdtam (for the derivation of which 
see JANCADA). It is a word of par¬ 
ticular interest as being one of the few 
Dravidian words, [but perhaps ulti¬ 
mately of Skt. origin], preserved in 
the remains of classic^il antiiiuity, 
occurriim in the Periplus as our quo¬ 
tation shows. Bluteau does not call 
the word an Indian term. 

c, 80-90.“ “The ves.sel8 belonging to these 
places {Ganiara, Podace, and Sopatma on the 
east coast) which hug the shore to Limyrice 
{Dimyrice)., and others also called Xdyyapa, 
which consist of the largest canoes of .single 
timbers lashed together ; and again those 
biggest of all which .sail to Chryse and 
Ganges, and are called Ko\at/8lo<po}t'ra .^*— 
Brriplu.f, in Muller's Geog. Gr. Min.^ i. 
“The first part of thLs name for boats or 
.ships i.s most probably the Tam, kuHnda^ 
hollowed : the last A/ttWi-boat.”— Bui-nell, 
S.J. Palaeography, 612. 

c. 1504.—“He held in readiness many 
jangadas of timber.”— Cornu, Leridas, 1. 
i. 476. 

c. 1540. — “. . . and to that purpose 
had already commanded two great Rafts 
(jagadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 
}>laced at the entering into the Port.”— 
PinU) (orig. cap. xlvi.), in Cogan, p. 56. 

1.553. — “. . . the fleet . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing ve.ssels of 
all kinds, a great jiart of them combined 
into jangadas in order to carry a greater 
ma.ss of men, and among thorn two of these 
contrivances on which were 1.50 men.”— 
Barr os, 11. i. 5. 

1,598. --“Such a.s stayed in the ship, .some 
tooke bord.s, deals, and other peeces of 
wood, and bound them together (which ye 
Portingals cal langadas) every man what 
they could catch, all hoping to save their 
lives, but of all tho.se there came but two 
men safe to shore.”— Linschotrn, p. 147 ; 
[TIak. Soc. ii. 181 ; and see Mr. Gray on 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 53 svq ]. 

1602.—“For his object wa.s to see if he 
could rescue them in jangadas, which he 
ordered him immediately to put together of 
baulks, planks, and oars.”— Couto, Dec. IV. 
liv. iv. cap. 10; 

17.56.—“. . . having set fire to a jungodo 
of Boats, these driving down towards the 
Fleet, compelled them to weigh.”— Capt. 
Jackson, in l)alrymple's Or. Rep. i. 199. 

c. 1790.— “Sangarie.” See quotation 
under HACKERY. 

c. 1793.—“ Nous nous reralrnes en chomin 
k six heures du matin, et pa.ss5,mes la 
rivibre dans un sangarie ou canot fait d’un 
palmier creus6.”—i/rtq/’arr, ii. 77. 

JANGOMAY, ZANGOMAY, 
JAMAHEY, &c., II.p. The t.own ami 
state of Siamese Laos, called by the 
Bunnese ZimwA, by the Siamese Xieng- 
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'ffiai or Kiang-ma\ &c., is so called in 
narratives of the 17th century. Serious 
ellorts to establish trade with this j>lace 
were made hy the E.l. Conij)aiiy in 
the early part of the 17th century, of 
which notice will he found in Purchas, 
Pilgrimage^ and Sainshury, e.g. in vol. 
i. (1614), !>]). 311, 325 ; (1615) p. 425 ; 
(1617) ii. p. 90. The ])lace has again 
heconie the sc'cne of coniiiiercial and 
political int(‘.re.st ; an English Vice- 
Consulate has been established ; and a 
railway survey undertaken. [See 
Ha lief A Thousand Miles on a,n 
Elephant^ 74 seqgi] 

c. 1544.- “Out of this Lake of Siu{ja- 
jxivior . . . do four very larfj^e and deep 
rivers proceed, whereof the first . . . run 
neth Eastward tlirouph all the Kiufi^doins 
of SornaK and tSuirK . . . ; the Second, 
Jangnmaa . . . disirnhokinj? into the Sea 
hy the Bar of Aliirtithaiio in the Kinjjjdoin 
of yv^M. . . Pnifo {in (\>g<in, IGu). 

1553.—(Barros illustrates the positicui of 
the different kiu^rdonis of India by the 
figure of a (left) hand, laid with the palm 
downwards) “And :is regards the western 
yiart, following always the smew of the 
forefinger, it w'ill corres})und wnth the ranges 
of mountains running Irorii north to south 
along wfiieh he the kingdom of AvA, and 
Brema, and Jangomd.”- III. ii. 5. 

e. 1587.—“! went from /Vr/w to lamayhey, 
wdueh is in the (lountrey of the lAOigctuntU’s, 
whom we call langomes ; it i.s five and 
twentie daytis ioiirney to Northeast from 
Pegu. , . . Hither to lamayhey come many 
Merchants out of China, and bring great 
store of Muske, (fold. Silver, and many 
things of China worke.*’ — Ii. Fitch, in 
Uakl. ii. 

e. 160(5.— “But the pet)j>le, or most part 

them, fled to the territories of the King 
of Jangoma, where they were met by the 
i’adre Friar Francisco, of the Annunciation, 
who was there negotiating . , -liocarro, 
136. 

1612.-- “The Siamese go out with their 
lieads shaven, and leave long mustaehioes 
on their f:i(;es ; their garb is much like that 
of the Peguans. The same may be said of 
the Jangomas and the liaojoes ” (see LAN 
JOHN). Couto, V. vi. 1. 

c. 1615.—“The King (of Pegu) which now 
reigneth , . . hath in his time recovered 
from the King of Nya/// . . . the biwii and 
kingdom of Zangomay, and therein an 
Englishman called Tkonaus Saviw'!, who md 
long before had been sent frtun Stjatn by 
Master Luaui An(honiA>n, to fli.scover the 
3Vade of that country by the sale of certaine 
goods sent along wnth bun f<*r tliat purpose.” 
— \V. MeihoUi, in Fnrchan, v. 1006. 

[1617.—“ Jaagama.” See under JUDEA. 

[1795.—“Zemee.” See under SHAN.] 


JAPAN, ii.p. Mr. Giles says: 
“Our word is from Jeh-pmi^ the Dutch 
orthography of the Japanese Ni-pon." 
What the Dutch have to do with the 
matter is hard to see. [“ Our word 
‘‘Japan’ and the Japanese Nihon or 
Nippon^ are alike corruptions of Jih~ 
pen., the Ghinese pronunciation of the 
characters (memiing) literally ‘sun- 
origin.’” ( Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
3ra (‘d. 221).] A form closely resem¬ 
bling Japan, as we ]>rc)nounce it, must 
have prevailed, among foreigners at 
least, in C’hina as early as the 13th 
century ; for Marco Polo calls it Chi- 
pan-y;\i or Jipan-ku, a name represent¬ 
ing the Chinese Zhi-pdn-Kwe (‘Sun- 
origin-Kingdom’), the Kingdom of 
the Sunrise or Extienie Orient, of 
whi(;h the word Nipon or Niphon, 
used in Japan, is said to be a dialectic 
variation. But as there was a distinct 
ga]) in Western tradition between the 
14th century and the 16th, no doubt 
I we, or ratlier the Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Malacca, 
ill the Malay forms, which Craw'furd 
gives as Japung and Jdpang. 

1298. — “ Chipangu is an Island towards 
the ea.st in the high seas, 1,500 miles distant 
from the Continent; and a very great Island 
it is. The j)eople are wliite, civilized, and 
well-favoured. Tfiey are Idolaters, and 
dependent on nobtidy. . . .'’—Marco Polo, 
bk. iii. ch. 2. 

1505. — “. . . and not far off they took 
a. .ship belonging to the King of Caliohut ; 
out of which they have brought me certain 
jewels of good value ; including Mccccc. 
pearls wortli 8,000 ducats ; also three astro¬ 
logical instruments of silver, such as are 
not used hy our astrologers, large and well- 
wrought, which 1 hold in the highest estima¬ 
tion. They say that the King of Calichut 
had sent the said ship to an island called 
Saponin to obtain the said instruments. . . .” 
— Letter from (he K. of Portugal (Dora 
Manuel) to the K. of CastLllf (Ferdinand). 
Kei»rint by A. lUonell, 1881, p. 8. 

1521.—“Tn going by this course we passed 
near two very rich islands ; one is in twenty 
degrees latitude in the antarctic pole, and 
IS called Cipanghu.”— Ptga/ettu, Magettan'.f 
^'of/age, Hak. Soc., 67. Here the name 
a})pcars to be taken from the chart or 
Aiapj>e-Monde which was carried on the 
voyage. Cipanghu appears by that name; 
4in the globe of Martin Behaiiu (1492), but 
20 degrees north, not south, of the equator. 

1545.—“ Now as for us three Purtugals, 
having nothing to sell, we employed our 
time either in fishing, hunting, or seeing 
the Temples of these GeiitHer, wdueh were 
very sum[)tuous ami rich, whereinto the 
Bonzes, who are their priests, received u.s 
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very courteously, for indeed it is the custom 
of those of Jappon {do Japdo) to be exceed¬ 
ing kind and courteous.”— Pinto (orig. cap. 
cxxxiv.), in Cogan, E.T. p. 173. 

1553.—“After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see LEW CHEW) 
and of the Japons {dos Ja 2 )oes)^ and the 
great province of Mcaco, which for its great 
size we know not whether to call it Island or 
Continent, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond the antipodes 
of the meridian of Lisbon.”— Barro.% 1. 
ix. 1. 

1572.- 

“ Esta meia escondida, que responde 
De longe a China, dondo vem buscar-se, 
He Japao, ondo nasce la prata tina, 

Quo illustrada serji co’ a Lei diviiia.” 

Canujes^ x. 131. 

By Burton 

“ This Realm, half-shadowed, China's 
empery 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, whoso virgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheenier with the Law 
Divine.” 

1727.—“Japon, with the neighbouring 
Islands under its Dominions, is about the 
magnitude of Groat Britain.”—A. II<nniUoii, 
ii. 306 ; [od. 1744, ii. SOf)]. 

JARGON, JARCOON, ZIRCON, s. 

The name of a precious stone often 
mentioned by writers of the 16t.h cen¬ 
tury, but res];)ecting the identity of 
vk^hich there seems to be a little ob¬ 
scurity. The English Encyclopaedia,, 
and the Times RevicAver of Emanuers 
book On Precious Stones (1866), identify 
it with the hyacinth or jacintli ; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in his trans¬ 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times under the form 
giagonza and jagonza\ on the authority 
of a jmictical jeweller identities it 
with corundum. This is probably an 
error. Jagonza looks like a corruption 
of jacinthus. And Ilauy’s Mineralogy 
identifies jargon and hyacviih under 
the common name of zircon. Dana’s 
Mineralogy states that the term hya¬ 
cinth is applied to these stones, con¬ 
sisting of a silicate of zirconia^ “ which 
present bright colours, considerable 
transparency, and smooth shining 
surfaces. . . . The variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, and has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore s6ld for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon” {Syst. of Mineral.,, 3rd ed., 
1850, 379-380 ; [Encycl Britt. 9th ed. 
xxiv. 789 SCO.]). 

The word probably comes into Euro¬ 
pean languages through the Span, a- 


zarcon, a word of which there is a 
curious history in Dozy and Engel- 
mann. Two Spanish words and their 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded in the Span. Diet, of 
Cobarruvias (1611) and others follow¬ 
ing him. Sp. zarca is ‘ a woman with 
blue eyes,’ and this comes from Ar. 
zarkd,, fern, of azrak, ‘ blue.’ This 
has led the lexic.ograjihcrs above rti- 
ferred to astray, and azarcon has been 
by them defined as a ‘ blue earth, 
made of burnt lead.’ But azarcon 
really applies to ‘red-lead,’ or ver¬ 
milion, as does the Poi’t. zaredOy 
azaredo, and its pro])er sense is as 
the Diet, of tJis Sp. Academy siiys (after 
repeating the inconsistent ex])lanation 
and etymology of Cobarruvias), “an 
intense orange-colour, Lat. color 
aureus.” This is from the Ar. zarkuUy 
which in Ibn Baithar is explained as 
synonymous with sal'ikun, and a.sranj, 
“ which the Creeks call tiandixf i.e. 
cinnabar or vermilion (see Sonthei- 
mer’s Ehn Ikithar,, i. 44, 530). And 
the word, as Dozy shows, occurs in 
Pliny under the form syricum (see 
({notations below). The eventual ety¬ 
mology is almost (‘ertainly Persian, 
(Mtber zargun, ‘ gold colour,’ as Marcel 
Devic suggests, or dzargun (perhaps 
more }>roj)erly dzargdn, from dzar, 

‘ fire ’), ‘ flame-colour,’ as Dozy thinks. 

A.D. c. 70. — “ Hoc ergo afiiilteratur 
tniniuin in nfficinis sociorum, ot ubivis 
Syrico. Quonatn niodo Syricum fiat suo 
l<Kto dooobimus, .sublini autein Syxica 
niiniuni conpendi ratio domoristrat.”— 
Plin. N. H. XXXIJI. vii. 

,, “Inter facticios est et Syricum, 
(pio niiniuni sublini dixinius. Fit autem 
Sinopide et sandyce inixtis.”— Ibid. XXXV. 
vi. 

1796. — “The artists of Ceylon prepare 
rings and heads of canes, which contain a 
complete assortment of all the jirecious 
stones found in that island. These assem- 
blage.s are called Jargons de Cnlan, and 
are so called because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours.”— p’ra Paolino, Eng. ed. 1800, 393. 
(This is a very loose translation. Fra 
Paolino evidently thought Jargon was a 
figurative name applied to this mixture of 
stones, as it is to a mixture of languages). 

1813.—“iThe colour of Jargons is grey, 
with tinges of green, blue, red, and yellow.” 
—/. Mawe\A Treatise on Diamonds, &c. 119. 

1860.—“The ‘ Matura Diamonds,’ which 
are largely used by the native jewellers, 
consist of zircon, found in the syenite, not 
only uncoloured, but also of pink and yellow 
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tints, the former passing for rubies.”— 
Tmrient’s Cei/lon, i. 

JABOOL, s. The Lagerstroemia 
rexfinae^ Roxb. H.-Beng. jarul^ jdral. 
A tree very extensively dilfused in the 
forests of Eastern and Western India 
and Pegu. It furnishes excellent boat- 
timber, and is a splendid flowering 
tree. “An exceeding glorious tree 
of the Concaii jungles, in the month 
of May rolled as in imperial imrple, 
with its t.erniinal jianicles of large 
showy purple flowers. I for the first 
time introauced it largely into Bombay 
gardens, and called it Flo,^ reginae^^ — 
^'^r G. Birdwood^ 

1850.—“Their forests are frequented by 
timber-cutters, who fell jarool, a magnifi¬ 
cent tree with red wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and therefore 
in univorfuil use for boat building.”—//eo/vr, 
Him. Journah, ed. 1855, ii. 318. 

1855.—“Much of the way from Rangoon 
also, by the creeks, to the great river, was 
tlirough actual dense forest, in which the 
jaxooh covered with })urple blos.soms, made 
a noble figure.”— B/ackirood’s Mag., May 
1856, 538. 

JASK, JASQUES, CAPE , n.p. 

Ar. R(U JdsJiak, a j)oint on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Oman, near the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 
miles south of a port of the .siiine name. 
The latter was fre(iuented by the 
vessels of the English Company whilst 
the Portuguese held Ormus. After 
the Portugue.se were driven out of 
Ormus (1()22) the English trade was 
moved to Gombroon (<j.v.). The 
peninsula of which Cape Ja.sk is the 
point, is now the terminus of the 
submarine cable from Bushire ; and a , 
company of native infantry is quartered 
there. Jdsak appe^ir.s in Yakut as “a 
large i.sland between the land of Oman 
ana the Island of Ki.sh.” No i.sland 
corresponds to this de.scription, and 
probably the reference is an incorrect 
one to Ja,dc (see Did. de hi Perse, 
p. 149). By a curious misapprehen¬ 
sion, Gape Jasemes seems to have been 
Englished as Gape Jam^s (see Dunn’s 
Or. Navigator, 1780, p. 94). 

1653.—“Crossing from this Cape Mo9an- 
dan to that opposite to it called Jasque, 
which with it forms the mouth of the strait, 
we enter on the second section (of the coast) 
according to our division. . . .”— Barros, I. 
ix. i. I 


1572.— 

“ Mas deixemos o estreito, e o conhecido 

Cabo de Jasque, dito Carpella, 

Com todo o seu terreno mal (^uerido 

Da natura, e dos dons usados della. . . .” 

CamOes, x. 105. 

By Burton : 

“ But now the Narrow.s and their noted 
head 

Cape Jask, Carpella called by those of 
yore, 

quit we, the dry terrene scant favour^ 

V)y Nature niggard of her normal store. . ..” 

1614.—“yVr Bostscrivt. If it please God 
this Persian business fall out to y*^ contentt, 
and y^ you thinke fitt to adventure thither, 
I thinke itt n(jt ainisse to sett you downe as 
y® J'ilotts have informed mee of Jasques, 

I wc>' is a towno .standiiige neere y*^ edge of 
a straightte 8ea (V;ast where a .«hip may ride 
in 8 fathome water a Sacar shotto from y* 
shear and in 6 fathome you maye bee nearer. 
Jasque is 6 Gevies (see JAM, b) from 0rmu.s 
.southwards and .six Genres is 60 cos.ses makes 
30 leagues. Jasques lieth from Mu.schet 
east. From Jasques to Sinda is 200 cos.ses 
or 100 leiigues. At Jasques coraoiily they 
have nortlie windo blowethc trade out of 
y« Persian Gulfc. Mischet is on y« Arabian 
Coast, and is a little portte of Portugalls.”— 
MS. Letter from Hick. Dormton, dd. No¬ 
vember 22, 1614, in India Office; [Printed 
in Poster, Letters, ii. 177, and compare ii. 
145J. 

1617.—“There came news at this time 
that there was an English ship lying inside 
the Cape of Rosalgate (see R0SAL6AT) 
with the intention of making a fort at 
Jasques in Persia, as a point from which 
to plunder our carg(,)es. . . — Bocarro, 672. 

[1623.—“The point or peak of Giasck.”— 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 4. 

[1630.—“ lasques.” (See under JUNK.)] 

1727.—“I’ll travel along the Sea-coast, 
towards Industan, or the Great Mogul's 
Empire. All the Shore from Jasques to 
Siridr/, is inhabited by uncivilized People, 
who admit of no Commerce with Strangers. 

. . Hamilton, i. 115; [ed. 1744]. 

JASOOS, s. Ar.-H. Jdsus, ‘a spy.’ 

1803.—-“I have some Jasooses, selected 

by Col. C-’s brahmin for their stupidity, 

that they might not pry into state secrets, 
who go to Sindia’s camp, remain there a 
phanr (.see PUHUR) in fear . . — M. 
Eljihinstone, in Life, i. 62. 

JAUN, vS. This is a term used in 
Calcutta, and occasionally in Madras, 
of which the origin is unknown to the 
present writers. [Mr. H. Beveridge 
points out that it is derived from 
H.—Beng. ydn, defined by Sir G. 
Haughton: “ a vehi(de, any means 
of conveyance, a horse, a carriage, a 
palkee.” It is Skt. ydna, with the 
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same meaning. Tli(‘ initial i/a in 
Bengali is usually pronounced ja. 
The root is yd, ‘ to go.’] It is, or 
was, a})plied to a small palankin 
carriage, such as is coniinoiily used 
by business men in going to their 
offices, &c. 

c. 1836.— 

“ Who did not know that office Jaun of 
pale Pomona green, 

With its drab and yellow lining, and 
picked out black between, 

Which down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day. . . .”— 
Boh-Fonjia^ by //. M. Parker^ ii. 215. 

[The Jaun Bazar is a well-known 
low quarter of (Calcutta.] 

ri892.-- 

“ From Tamau in Galicia 

To Jaun Bawir she came.” 

R. Kipling, Ballad of Fishn-'s 
Boarding IIouse. ] 

JAVA, n.p. This is a geographical 
name of great antiquity, and occurs, as 
our first quotation shows, in Ptolemy’s 
Tables. His AafladLov represents with 
singular correctness what was jirobably 
the Prakrit, or juqiular form of Yani- 
dmmi (see under DIU and MALDIVES), 
ana his interpretation of the Sanskrit 
is perfectly correct. It will still remain 
a question whether Yava w'as not ap- 
I3lied to some cereal more congenial to 
the latitude than barley,* or was (as is 
possible) an attempt to give an Indian 
meaning to some aboriginal name of 
similar sound. But the si.\th of our 
quotations, the transcrijit and trans¬ 
lation of a Sanskrit inscrijition in the 
Museum at Batavia by Mr. Holle, which 
we owe to the kindness of Prof. Kern, 
indicates that a signification of wenlth 
in cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civilization. 
This inscription is most interesting, as 
it is the oldest dated inscription yet 
discovered upon Javanese, soil. ''Fill 
a recent time it was not known that 
there was any mention of Java in 
Sanskrit literature, and this was so 
when Lasscni juiblished the 2nd vol. 
of his Indian Antiquitie.^ (1849). But 
in fact Java was mentioned in the 
Rdmdyana, though a perverted reading 
disguised the fact until the publication 
of the Bombay edition in 1863. The 

* The Teutonic word (''orv affords a handy in¬ 
stance of the varyinj; application of the name of a 
cereal to that winch is, or has been, the stajile 
grain of each country. Com in England familiarly 
means ‘ wheat ’; in Scotland ‘ oat.s ’; in Germany 
‘ rye ’; in America ‘ maize.' 


piassage is given in our second quota¬ 
tion ; and we also give jias.sfiges from 
two later astronomical works whose 
date is approximately known. The 
Y'ava - Kolf, or Java Point of these 
writers is understood by Prof. Kern 
to b(‘ the. eastern tbxfremity of the 
island. 

We have already (set', BENJAMIN) 
alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jdwa, Jdnri were apjilied by the Arabs 
to the Archipelago generally, and often 
with sjiecilic rcd’erence to Sumatra. 
Pnif. Kern, in a pajier to wdiic.h wx 
are largely indebte(h has indicated that 
this larger a])T)licatiou of tlui term was 
originally Indian. He has discussed it 
in c-onnection with the terms “■ (Jolden 
and Silver Islands” {AuvaTiia dvlpa 
and Rupya dvlpa'p whieli occur in the 
(piotation from the Rdnidyana, and 
elsewdiere in Sanskrit literature, and 
whicl) evidently ware the liasis of tlie 
Chryse and Argyre, which Uike various 
forms in the w'ritings of the (Ireek and 
Roman geographers. We c.annot give 
th(‘ details of his discussion, but his 
(;onden.sed <’oriclusions ai e asfollow's : — 
(1.) Auvarna - dv’qxi and Yava-dvlpa 
w'ere according to the jircvahmt repre- 
stuitations the sanu^ ; (2.) J'wo names 
of islands originally distinct were 
confounde.d with one another ; (3.) 

Savarna-dvlpa in its })roper me.aning 
is Sumatra, Yava-dvipa in its proper 
meaning is Java ; (4.) Sumatra, or a 
])art i)f it, and Java were rt'garded as 
one wdiole, doubtle.ss because, they were 
j>olitica!ly united ; (5.) By YavaJ:oH 
was indicated the east point of Java. 

This Indian (and also insular) identi¬ 
fication, in w'hoh*, or in part, of Sumatra 
with Java ex]>lains a variety of juizzles, 
e.g. not merely tint Arab ajiplication 
of Java, but also the asc,ri])t ion, in so 
many passage.s, f)f great watalth of g<^>hi 
to .lava, though tin* island, to whi(;h 
that name jiroperly belongs, jiroduces 
no gold. This tradition of gold-produce 
we find in the passages (juoted from 
PtrJemy, from the Rdnidgana, from the 
Holle inscri])tion, and from Mairo Polo. 
It becomes (juite intelligible when we 
are taught that Java and Sumatra were 
at one time both embraced under the 
former name, for Sumatra has always 
been famous for its gold-production. 
[Mr. Skeat notes as an interesting fact 
that the standard Malay name Jdwd 
and tln^ Javanese Jdwa preserve the 
original form of the word.] 
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(Ancif’nt ).—‘ ‘ Search carefully Yava dvipa, 
adorned by seven Kingdoms, the Gold and 
Silver Island, rich in mines of gold. Beyond 
Yava dvipa is the Mountain called Sisira, 
whose top touches the sky, and which is 
visited by gods and demons.”— Rdvidyana^ 
IV. xl. 30 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 150. — ‘‘labadiu ('Iaj3a5/ou), which 
means ‘ Island of Barley, ’ most fruitful the 
island is said to be, and also to produce 
much gold ; also the raetrojMjlis is said to 
have the name Argyre (Silver), and to stand 
at the western end of the island.”— Ptolemy, 
Vn. ii. 29. 

414.— “Thus they voyaged for about 
ninety days, when they arrived at a country 
called Ya-va-di [/.(". Vava-dolim]. In this 
country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but 
the Liiw of Buddha hardly deserves mention¬ 
ing.”— Fahian, ext. in Groenevf’Idt's Notes 
from Chinese Sanrees. 

A.D. c. 500.—“When the sun rises in 
Ceylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed {Siddha-pura, i.e. The Fortunate 
Islands), noon at Yava-koti, and midnight 
in the Land of the Romans.”— Aryabhata, 
IV. V. 13 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 6,50. — “Eastward by a fourth part 
of the earth’s circumference, in the world- 
quarter of the Bhadrai^vas lies the (/ity 
famous under the name of Yava koti who.se 
Walls and gates arc of gold.”— Surya-Siddh- 
dnta, XII. V. 38 (from Kern). 

Saka. 654, i.e. a.d. 762.— “ Dvipavarawi 
Yay&khyam atulan dh4n-yadivajA,lhikaTn 
£Uirapanna7/i kanakakaraih ” ... i e. the 
incomparable splendid island called Java, 
excessively rich in grain and other seeds, 
and well provided with gold-mines.”— In¬ 
scription in Batavia Musenm (see above). 

943.—“Eager . . , to study with my own 
eyes the peculiarities of each country, 1 
have with this ol^ct visited Sind and Zanj, 
and Sanf (see CHAMPA) and Sin (China), 
and Z&baj.”— Mas'mil, i. 5. 

,, “ IKis Kingdom (India) borders 

upon that of Z&baj, which is the empire 
of the Mahrdj, King of the Isles.”— Umi. 163. 

992.—“Djava i.s situated in the Southern 
Ocean. ... In the 12th month of the year 
(992) their King Maradja sent an embassy 
... to go to court and bring tribute.”— 
GroeneveldCs Note^ from Chinese Sources, 

pp. 15-17. 

1298. - “ When you .sail from Ziamba 
(Chamba) 1500 miles in a course between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
great island called Java, which, according 
to the statement of some good mariners, ia 
the greatest Island that there is in the 
world, seeing that it has a coini)a.ss of more 
than 3000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a great king. . . . Pepper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all the other 
good spices are produced in this island, and 
it is visited by many ships with quantities 
of merchandise from which they make great 
profits and gain, for such an amount of gold 
18 found there that no one would believe it 


or venture to tell it.”— Marco' Polo, in 
Jiamusio, ii. 51. 

c. 1330.—“In the neighbourhood of that 
realm is a great island, Java by name, 
which hath a compass of a good 3000 miles. 
Now this island is populous exceedingly, 
and is the second best of all i.slands that 
exist. . . . The King of this island hath a 
palace which is truly marvellous. ... Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a time 
engaged in war with this King ; but this 
King always vanquished and got the better 
of him .”—Friar (Jdoric, in Cathay, &c., 87-89. 

c. 1.349.—“She clandestinely gave birth 
to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up Queen of the finest island in the world, 
Saba by name. . . .”— John de' Marignolii, 
ibid. 391. 

c. 1444.—“Sunt in.sulae duae in interiori 
India, e pene extremis orbis finibus, ambae 
Java nomine, quarum altera tribus, altera 
duobuH millibus milliarum protenditur 
orientein versus; sed Majori.s, Minorisque 
cognomine discernuntur.” — N. Conti, in 
l*oggiiis, J)e Var. Fortuime. 

1503.—The Syrian Bishops Thomas, 
Jaballaha, Jacob, and Denha, sent on a 
mi.s.sion to India in 1503 by the (Nestorian) 
Patriarch Elias, were ordained to go “to 
the land ot the Indiana and the islands of 
the seas which are between Dabag and Sin 
and Masin (see MACHEEN)." — Assemani, 
III. Pt. i. 592. This J)abag is probably a 
relic of the Zdbaj of the RelatUm, of Mas’udl, 
and of Al-biruni. 

1.516.—“ Further on . . . there are many 
islands, small and great, amongst which is 
one very large which they call Java the 
Great. . . . They'say that this ksland is the 
most abundant country in the world. . . . 
There grow fiepper, cinnamon, ginger, 
bamboos, cubebs, and gold. . . .”— Barbosa, 

197. 

Referring to Sumatra, or the Archi- 
]Kdag(> ill general. 

.VaXn, 578, it. A.D. 656.—“The Prince 
Adityadharma is the Deva of the First 
Java Land [prathama Ya.yh-bhu). Mayjie 
be great! Written in the year of Saka, 578. 
May it be great!”—From a Sanskrit In¬ 
scription from Pager-Ruyong, in Menang 
Karbau (Sumatra), publd. by F'n^ridi, in 
the liataman Transactions, vol. xxiii. 

1224.— “Ma’bar (q-v.) is the last part of 
India; then comes the country of China 
(*SLi.), the first part of which is J&wa, 
reached by a difficult and fatal sea.”—I dkut, 
i. 516. 

,, “This is some account of remotest 
Sin, which I record without vouching for its 
truth . . . for in S(x>th it is a far off land. 
I have seen no one who had gone to it and 
penetrated far into it; only the merchants 
seek its outlying parts, to wi^ the country 
know’n as J&wa on the sea-coast, like to 
India ; from it are brought Aloeswood {^Hd), 
camphor, and nard [sunbvl), and clove, and 
mace [basbdsa), and China drugs, and vessels 
of china-ware.”— Ibid. iii. 445. 
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Kazwini speaks in almost the same 
words of Jawa. He often copies 
Yakut, but perhaps he really means 
his own time (for he uses different 
words) when he says : “ Up to this 
time the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (Jawa) 
on account of the distance and differ¬ 
ence of religion ”—ii. 18 . 

1298.—“When you leave this Island of 
Pentam and sail about 100 miles, you reach 
the Island of Java the Less. For all its 
name ’tis none so small but that it has a 
compass of 2000 miles or more. ...” &c.— 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 

c. 1300.—“. . . In the mountains of Jiva 
scented woods grow. . . . The mountains of 
Jdva are very high. It is the custom of the 
people to puncture their hands and entire 
body with needles, and then rub in some 
black substance.”— Raskid-uddin, in Elliot, 

i. 71. 

1328.—“There is also another exceeding 
great island, which is called Jaua, which is 
in circuit more than seven [thousand ? | miles 
as I have heard, and where are many world’s 
wonders. Among which, besides the finest 
aromatic spices, this is one, to wit, that 
there be found pygmy men, . . . There are 
also trees producing cloves, which when they 
are in flower emit an odour so pungent that 
they kill every man who coraeth among 
them, unless he shut his mouth and nostrils. 
... In a certain part of that island they 
delight to eat white and fat men when they 
can get them. . . .”—Friar Jtmfanas, 30-31. 

c. 1330. — “Parrni les isles de la Mer de 
ITnde il faut citer celle dc Dj&wah, grande 
isle c^^bre par I’abondance de _ses drogues 
. . . ausud del’isle de Djawah on remarque 
la ville do Fansour, d’ou le camphre Fansohri 
tire son nom.”— 'Qeog. d'Ahcmlfeda, II. pt. ii. 
127. [See CAMPHOR]. 

c. 1346.—“After a passage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Island of J&wa, which gives 
ita name to the bihdn jmoiy (see BENJA¬ 
MIN). . . . We thus made our entrance 
into the capital, that is to say the city of 
Sumatra; a fine large town with a wall of 
wood and towers also of wood.”— Jbn Batata, 
iv. 228-230. 

1653.—“And so these, as well as those 
of the interior of the Island (Sumatra), are 
all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resembling the 
Javanese, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so small a 
distance from each other their nature should 
vary so much, all the more because all the 
people of this Island call themselves by the 
common name of Jawis {Jaiiijs), because 
they hold it for certain that the Javanese 
{os JftoB) were formerly lords of this great 
Island. . . .”— Barros, III. v. 1. 

1556.—“Beyond the Island of laua they 
sailed along by another called Bali; and 
then came also vnto other called Aujaue, 
Cambaba, Solor. . . . The course by these 


Islands is about 500 leagues. The ancient 
cosmographers call all these Islands by the 
name lauOB ; but late experience hath found 
the names to be very diners as you see.’’— 
Antonio Oalvano, old E.T. in Hahl. iv. 423. 
1856.— 

“ It i.«? a saying in Goozerat,— 

‘ Who goes to Java 
Never returns. 

If by chance ho return. 

Then for two generations to live upon, 
Money enough he brings back.’ ” 

RAs MdIA, ii. 82; [od. 1878, p. 418]. 

JAVA-RADISH, s. A singular 
variety (Rapfuinus caudatus, L.) of 
the common radish {R. saiivus, L.), 
of whicli the pods, which atUiiii a 
foot in lengtli, are eaten and not the 
root. It is much cultivated in Western 
India, under the name of mvgra [see 
Baden-Powell, Punjab ProducU, i. 260]. 
It is curious that the Hind, name of 
the common radish is nn'dl, from mul, 

‘ root,’ exactly analogous to radish from 
radix. 

[JAVA-WIND, s. In the Straits 
Settlements an unhe.althy south wind 
blowing from the direction of Java is 
so called. (Compare SUMATRA, b.)] 

JAWAUB, s. Hind, from Ar. 
jawdh, ‘an answer.’ In India it has, 
be^side^ this ordinary meaning, that of 
‘dismissal.’ And in Anglo-Indian 
colloquial it is especially used for 
a lady’s refusal of an offer ; whence 
the verb passive Ho he jawauVd.^ [The 
Jawaub Club consisted of men who 
had been at least half a dozen times 
^jawauhW 

1830.—“‘The Juwawb'd Club,' asked 
Elsmere, with surpri.se, ‘ what is that ? ’ 

“ ‘ 'I’is a fanciful association of those 
melancholy candidates for wedlock who have 
fallen in their pursuit, and are smarting 
under the sting of rejection.’”— Orient. 
Sport. Mag.i reprint 1873, i. 424.] 

Jawab among the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical double, where 

“ Grove nods at grove, each alley has a 
brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other.” 

“ In the houses of many chiefs every 
icture on the walls has its jawab (or 
uplicate). The portrait of Scindiah 
now in my dining-room was the jawab 
(copy in fact) of Mr. C. Landseer’s 
picture, and hung opposite to the 
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original in tlu* Darbar room ” {M.-Gen. 
Keatinge). [“The inasjid with three 
domes of white marble occupies the 
left wing and has a counterpart 
(jawab) in a precisely similar builaing 
on the right hand side of the Tuj. 
This last is sometimes called the false 
masjid ; but it is in no sens(‘ dedicated 
to religious j)urposes.” — Enhrer., Monu¬ 
mental Antiquities.^ p. 64.] 

JAY, s. The name usually given 
by Europeans to the Coracias Jftdira, 
Linn., the Nllkanth^ or ‘blue-throat’ 
of the Hindus, found all over India. 

[1878.— “They are the commonality of 
birddorn, who furnish forth the mobs which 
bewilder the drunken-Highted jay when he 
jerks, shrieking in a scries of blue hyphen- 
flashes throngli the air. . . — Ph. RobntsoVy 

Jn. Mi/ Indian Uanlen, 3.] 

J££L, s. Hind. jhil. A stagnant 
sheet of inundation ; a mere or lagoon. 
Especially a])]died to the great sheets 
of remanent inundation in Bengal. In 
Eastern Bengal they are also called 
bheel ((pv). 

(1757.—“Towards five the guard waked me 
■with notice that the Nawab would presently 
j)uss by tx) his palace of Mootee jeel.”— 
JlolwelVs Letter of Feb. 28, in WheAery Early 
JiecordSy 250.] 

The Jhils of Silhet are vividly and 
most accurately described (though* the 
word is not used) in the following 
})assage :— 

c. 1778.— “I shall not therefore be di.sbe- 
lieved when 1 say that in }M)inting my boat 
towards Sylhot I had recourse to my compass, 
the same as at sea, and steered a straight 
course through a lake not less than 100 
mile.s in extent, occasionally passing through 
villages built on artificial mounds: but so 
scanty was the ground that each house 
had a canoe attached to it."— JLon. Robert 
Lindsay f in Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 166. 

1824.—“At length we . . . entered what 
might be called a sea of reeds. It wa.s, in 
fact, a vast jeel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
rise alx)vo the surface of the water, having 
depth enough for a very large vessel. Wo 
fjailed briskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
in a field of corn.”— Hebei-, i. 101. 

1850. —“To the geologist the Jheels and 
Sunderbunds are a most instructive region, 
as whatever may be the moan elevation of 
their waters, a permanent depression of 
10 to 15 feet would submerge an immense 
tract."— Hooker's Himalayan Journals, ed. 
1855, ii. 265. 

1885. —“You attribute to me an act, the 
credit of which was due to Lieut. George 


Hutchinson, of the late Bengal Engineers.* 
That able officer, in company with the late 
Colonel Berkley, H.M. 32nd Regt.^ laid 
out the defences of the Alum Bagh camj), 
remarkable for its l>old plan, which was 
so w'cll devised that, with an ajiparently 
dar»gerf)us extent, it was defensible at every 
point by the small but ever ready force 
under Sir .lames On tram. A long interval 
. . . wa.s defended by a post of support 
called ‘Moir’s Picket’ . . , covered by a 
wide expanse of jheel, or lake, rc.sulting 
from the rainy season. Foreseeing the 
probable drying uj) of the water, Lieut. 
Hutchin.son, by a clever inspiration, marched 
all the transport elephants through and 
through the lake, and when the water dis¬ 
appeared, the dried clay-bed, pierced into a 
honey-combed surface of circular holes a 
foot in <liamctcr and two or more feet deep, 
became a better proiection against either 
cavalry or infantry than the water had 
been. . . ." -Letter to Ft.-Col. P. K. Innes 
from F. M. Lord Napier of Magdala, dd. 
April 15. 

Jeel and bheel are both ajijdied to 
tlu* artificial lakes in Central India 
and Bundcdkliaiid. 

J££TUL, s. Hind, jlial. A very 
old Indian denomination of coT)j)er 
coin, now entirely obsolete. It long 
survived on the western coast, and the 
name was used by the Portuguese for 
one of their small copper coins in the 
forms ceitils and zoitoles. It is doubt¬ 
ful, however, if ceitil is the sfxnie word. 
At letist there is a medieval Portuguese 
coin called ceitil and ceptil (see Fer¬ 
nandes, in Meniorias da Academia Real 
das Sciencias de Lisboa, 2da Classe, 
18.56); this may have got confounded 
with the Indian Jital. T]w jUal of the 
Delhi coinage of Ala-ud-din (c. 1300) 
was, according to Mr. E. Thomas’s calcu¬ 
lations, isV of the silver tanga, the 
coin called in later days the rupee. It 
was therefore just the equivalent of 
our modern pice. But of course, like 
most modern denominations of coin, it 
has varied greatly. 

c. 1193-4.— “According to Kutb-ud-Dln’a 
command, Nizam-ud-Din Mohammad, on 
his return, brought them [the two slaves] 
along with him to the capital, Dihli; and 
Malik Kutb-ud-Dln purchased both the Turks 
for the sum of l(k),000 jitals." — Raverty, 
TabakaI-i-Nds%ri, p. 603. 

c. 1290.—“In the same year . . . there 
was dearth in Dehli, and grain rose to a 
jital per sir (see SEER).” — Zidh-ud-din 
Barni, in Elliot, iii. 146. 

* Afterwards. M.-Gen. G. Hutchinson, C.Ib, 
C.8.I., Sec. to the Ch. Missy, Society. 
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c. 1340. — “The dirhem s-uUdnl ia worth 
^ of the dirhem shasktdnl . . . and is worth 
3 fah, whilst the jital is worth 4 fafs ; and 
the dirhem tuightkanl, which is exactly the 
silver dirhem of Egypt and Syria, is worth 
32 fah,” — IShihabvddln^ in Notices et Kxtraits^ 
•xiii. 212. 

1554.—In Sunda. “ The cash (caixas) 
here go 120 to the tanga of silver; the 
which caixas are a copper money larger thiin 
ceitils, and pierced in the middle, which 
they say have come from China for many 
years, and the whole place is full of them.*’ 
—A . Nunes, 42. 

c. 1590.—“Eor the purpose of calculation 
the dam is divided into 25 parts, each of 
which is cjtlled a j^tal. This imaginary 
divi.sion is only used by accountants.”— Ain, 
ed. BpHlimann, i. 31. 

1678.-- “ 48 Juttals, 1 Pagod, an Imagin¬ 
ary Coin.”— F)'}/(r (at Surat), 206. 

c. 1750-60.— “At Carwar 6 pices make 
the juttal, and 48 juttals a Pagoda.”— 
(Jrose, i. 282. 

JEHAUD, s. Nt. jihad ^ [‘an effort, 
a striving’]; then a sacred war of 
Musulinans against the infidel ; which 
Sir Herbert Edwardes called, not very 
neatly, ‘a crescentade.’ 

[c. 630 A.D.— “Make'war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been 
given who believe not in God, or in the 
last day, and who forbid not that which 
God and his Prophet have forbidden, and 
who profe.ss not tlie profession of the truth, 
until they pay tribute (iizyah) out of 
hand, and they be humbled.’ — Kordn, Surah 
ix. 29. J 

1880. “When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesus, towards the end of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, Tissaphernes offered a mighty 
sacrifice at Artemi.s, and raised the people 
in a .sort of Jehad, or holy war, for her 
defence.”— t^it. Review, July 17, 846. 

[1901.—“The matter has now assumed 
the a.spect of a ‘ Schad,’ or holy war against 
Christianity.”—April 4.] 

JELAUBEE, 8. Hind, jalebi, 
[which is apparently a corruption of 
the Ar. zaldbiya, P. zallhiya], A rich 
sweetmeat made of sugar ifnd ghee, 
with a little flour, melted and trickled 
into a pan so as to form a kind of 
interlaced work, when baked. 

[1870.—“The poison is said to have been 
given once in sweetmeats, Jelabees.’' — 
Chevers, Med. Jurisp. 178.] 

JELLY, 8. In South India this is 
applied to vitrified brick refuse used 
as metal for roads. [The Madras Gloss. 
gives it aa a synonym for kunkUT.] 
It would appear from a nunark of 


C. Brown (M8. notes) to be Telu^ 
zall% Tam. shalliy which means propeny 
^shiversy hits, pieces.’ 

[1868.—“. . . anicuts in some instances 
coated over the crown with jelly in chunam." 
— Nelson, Man. oj Madura, Pt. v. 53.] 

JELUM, n .p. The most westerly 
of the “Five llivers” that give their 
name to tlie Punjab (<l-v.), (among 
which the Indus itself is not usually 
included). rro])erly Jailam or Jilarriy 
now apparently written Jhllam, and 
taking this name from a town on the 
right l)ank. The Jhilam is the 'Tddennjs 
of Alexander’s historians, a name cor¬ 
rupted from the Skt. Vitastd, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy’s 
BtM<r7n;s. A Still further (Prakritic) 
corruption of tlie same is Behat (see 
BEHUT). 

1037.—“Here he (Mahmud) fell ill, and 
remained sick for fourteen days, and got no 
better- So in a tit of repentance he forswore 
wine, and ordered his servant-s to throw all 
his sui)ply . . . into the Jailam . . — 

liaikaKi, in Elliot, ii. 139, 
c. 1204.—“. . . in the height of the con¬ 
flict, Shams-ud-dtn, in all his panoply, rode 
right into the water of the river Jilam . . . 
and his warlike feats while in that water 
reached such a pitch that he wa.s despatch¬ 
ing thosp infidels from the height of the 
waters to the lowest depths of Hell . . .”— 
TahikM, by Raverty, 604-5. 

* 1856.— 

“ Hydaspes ! often have thy waves run tuned 
To battle mu.sic, since the soldier King, 
The Macedonian, dipped his golden casque 
And swam thy .swollen flood, until the time 
When Night the peace-maker, With pious 
hand, 

Uncla.sping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O’er the pale face.s of the brave who slept 
Goldin theirclay, on Chillian’s bloody field.’" 

The Banyan Tree. 

JEMADAB, JEMAUTDAB, &c. 

Hind, from Ar.—P. jama^dar^ jama* 
meaning ‘an aggregate,’ the word in¬ 
dicates generally, a leader of a body 
of individuals. [Some of the forms 
are as if from Ar.—P. jartufat, ‘an 
assemblage.’] Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
second rank of native officer in a 
company of sepoys, the Siihadar (see 
SOUBADAR) being the first. In this 
sense the word dates from the re- 
organisfitioTi of the army in 1768. It 
is also applied to certain officers of 
police (ifnder the ddrogha), of the 
customs, and of other civil depart- 
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merits. And in larger duinestic 
establishments there is often a je¬ 
madar^ who is over the servants 
generally, or over the stables, camp 
service and orderlies. It is also an 
honorific title often used by the other 
household servants in addressing the 
hihishti (see BHEESTY). 

1752, — “The Rnglish V)attjilian no sooner 
quitted Tritchinopoly than the regfent act 
about accoriqdiahing hia scheme of surpris¬ 
ing the City, and , . . endeavoured to gain 
500 of the Nabob’s best peons with firelocks. 
The jemantdars, or ca})tains of these troops, 
received liis bribes and promised to join.” 
-Orr//r, ed. IHOli, i. 257. 

1817.—. . Calliaiid had commenced an 
intrigue with some of the jematdars, or 
ca})tains of the enemy’s troops, when he 
received intelligence that the French had 
arrived at Trichinopoly.”—iV/<7Z, iii, 175. 

1824. — “ ‘ Abdullah ’ was a Mus.sulraan 
convert of Mr. (Virrie’s, who had travelled in 
Persia with Sir (lore (lusolcy, and ac¬ 
companied him to England, from whence he 
was returning . . . when the Bishop took 
him into his service as a ‘ jemautdar,’ or 
head officer of the peons,”—Editor’s note to 
Mer, cd. 18M, i. fx'i. 

[1820, —“The ])riricij>al officers arc called 
JummahdarB. some of whom command five 
thousand horse.” ■' randurantj //ar/, ed, 
1873, i. 50. J 

JENNYE, II.i>. Hind. Janai. The 
name of a great river in Bengal, wljicb 
ia in fact a jiortion of the roursc of 
the Hrahrnajuitra (see BURRAM- 
POOTER), and the (•f)ii(iit,i()ns of which 
are explained in the following passage 
written by one of the aulhors of this 
(llossiiiT many yearsiigo; “In Renneirs 
time, the Burrani]»ooter, after i.ssuing 
westward fruyi the A.s,sam valley, swept 
south-eastward, and forming with the 
Ganges a liuvial ])(‘ninsula, enfi*red tlie 
sea alireast of that river below Dacca. 
And so almost all English majis jier- 
sist in rejiresenting it, t.hougli this 
eastern channel is now, unless m the 
rainy season, shallow and insignificant ; 
the vast body of the Ihirranipooter 
cutting across the neck of the jumin- 
sula under the name of Jenai, and 
uniting with tlie Ganges near Buluia 
(^al)out 150 miles N.E. of (Calcutta), 
from which point the two rivers 
under the name of Pudda (/5n/((a) flow 
on in mighty union to the sea.” 
{lilackwood's Afar/., March 1852, p. 338.) 

The river is indicated as an oftshoot 
of the Burrampootcr in Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (Map No. 6) under the 
name of Jenni, but it is not mentioned 


in bis Memoir of Uie Map of Hindostan. 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent at the begin¬ 
ning of the last century ; for Buchanan 
(c. 1809) says: “The river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of 
Dewangiuij, and perhaps to force its 
way into tlie heart of Nator.” (Eastern 
Jjidia, iii. 394 ; see also 377.) Nator 
or Nattore was the territory now 
called Bajshrd)! District. The real 
direction of the change has been 
further south. The Janai is also 
called t he Jamund (see under JUMNA). 
Hooker calls it Jnmmal (?) noticing 
that the maps still led him to suppose 
the Biirram})Ooter th)wed 70 miles 
further east (see Him. Journals.^ ed. 
1856, ii. 259). 

JENNYRICKSHAW, s. Read 
Ca])t. Gill’s description below'. Giles 
states the w't)rd to be taken from the 
Japanese pronunciation of three char¬ 
acters, reading jw-riki-sha^ signifying 
^ Alan — Sfrcmfth—Cart.' The term is 

therefore, observes our friend E. C. 
Baber, an exact e(privalent of 
7na-n-(hr”! The article has been 
introduced into India, and is now in 
use at Simla and other hill-stations. 
[The iinention of tlie vehicle is attri- 
l)nted tf) various people—loan English¬ 
man knowm as “Public-spirited 
Smith ” (8 ser. Notes and Queries^ viii. 
325); to native Japane.se about 1868- 
70, or to an American named Goble, 
“ lialf-c( J>bler and half-missionary.’^ 
See ChaAiherlain., Things Japanese^ 3rd 
ed. 236 ,sc(/.] 

1876.- “ machine called a jinnyrick- 
shaw i.s the u.sual public conveyance of 
Shanghai. Thi.s i.s an importation from 
Ja]>an, and i.s admirably adapted for the 
flat country, where the road.s are good, and 
coolie hire cheaj). ... In shape they are 
like a tmggy, but very much smaller, with 
room inside for one person only. One ccxilie 
goes into the shafts and ruii.s along at the 
rate of 6 miles an hour ; if the distance i» 
long, he is usually accornjmnied by a com¬ 
panion who runs behind, and they take it 
in turn to draw the vehicle.”— W. Oil/^ 
liiirr of (u>/den Sond, i. 10. See also p. 163. 

1880. — “Tlio Kuruma or jin-ri-ki-sha 
cousi.sts of a light perambulator body, an ad- 
justalile h(H)d of oiled paper, a velvet or cloth 
lining and cu.shiori, a well for fiarcels under 
the seat, two high slim wheels, and a pair 
of shafts connected by a bar at the ends.” 
- Aliss Jiird, Japan, i. 18. 

j 188.5. — “We . . . got into rickshAWS 
to make an otherwise impossible descent to 
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the theatre.” — Liubf Dufferin^ Viceregal 
Life, 89.] 

JEZYA, s. Ar. jizya. The poll- 
tax which the Musuliiian law iinposes 
on subjects wlio are not Moslem. 

(c. 630 A.D. Hee under JEHAUD.] 

c. 1300. — “The Kazi rcpliotJ . . . ‘No 
doctor hut the {^reat doctor (Hanifa) to 
whose school we belong, has assented to the 
imposition of Jizya on Hindus. Doctors of 
other schools allow of no alternative but 
“Death or Islam.”’”— /iCi-ud-dln Barn% 
in KUiot, iii. 184. 

1683. — “Understand what custome ye 
English paid formerly, and cornj)are ye 
difference between that and our last order 
for taking custome and Jidgea. If they 
pay no more than they did formerly, they 
complain without occasion. If more, write 
what it is, and there shall be an abatement.” 
- Vizier's Letter to JVaboh, in JJedges. Diary, 
July 18 ; [Hak. 8oc. i. 100], 

1686.--“ Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, with advice that it was reported at 
the Court there that the Poll-money or 
Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be exacted of the English and Dutch. . . . 
Among the orders issued to Pattena (/ossum- 
bazar, and Dacca, instructions are given to 
the latter place not to pay the Judgeea 
or Poll-tax, if demanded.” — Ft. deo. 
Consns. (on 'J’our) Sept. 29 and Get. 10; 
Eote^ and Extracts, No. i. p. 49. 

1703.—“When the Hindoo Ilajahs . . . 
submitted to TainarJanc; it was on these 
capital stipulations: That . . . the emperors 
should never impose the jesserah (or poll- 
hix) upon the Hindoos.” — Holwell, Hist. 
Ecents, i. 37. 

JHAUMP, s. A liurdle of matting 
and bamboo, used as a sliutti^r or door. 
Hind, jhdnp, Muhv. jhanjia; in con¬ 
nection witli which there are ver])6, 
V{ind. jlidn'p-nd, jhdpiLd, dhdnjmd, ‘to 
cover.’ See jhoprd, s.v. ak ; [but 
tliere seems to be no etymological 
connection]. 

JHOOM, s. jhum. This is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of cultivation which is 
])ractised in the hill forests of India 
and Indo-China, under which a tract 
is cleared by fire, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for an¬ 
other tract, where a like process is 
pursued. This is the Kumari (see 
COOMRY) of S.W. India, the Chena of 
Ceylon (see Emerson Tennent, ii. 463), 
the toung-gyan of Burma [Gazetteer, ii. 
72, 767, the dahya of North India 
(Skt. dah, ‘ to burn ’), ponam (Tam. pun, 

^ inferior ’), or ponacaud (Mai. punak- 


kdtu, pun, ‘inferior,’ kata, ‘forest’) of 
Malabar]. In the Philijipine Islands 
it is known as gainges; it is jiractised 
in the Ardennes, under the name of 
sartage, and in Sweden under the name 
of svedjande (see Marsh, EJarth as Modi¬ 
fied hy Human Action, 346). 

[1800. —“In this hilly tract arc a num'ber 
t>f people . . . who use a kind of cultivation 
called the Cotaavlu, which a good deal 
resciiihle.s that which in the Eastern parts 
of Bengal is called Jumea.” — Buehaiuin, 
Mysore, ii. 177.] 

1883. — “It is now many years since 
(Joverninent, seeing the waste of forest 
cau.scd by juming, endeavoured to put a 
.stop to the j)racticc. . . . Thc5 j)eople 

jumed as before, regardless of orders.” — 
Indian Agriculturist, Sc])t, ((Calcutta). 

1885. — “Juming disjnit.cs often arose, 
one village against anotlier, both desiring 
jum the same tract of jungle, and these 
cases were very tronhlosome to deal with. 
The juming seu-son cornniences about the 
middle of May, and the air is then darkened 
hy the smoke from the numerous clearings. 

. .” (Here follows an account of the 
}»r<ieess). - /./.-CoZ, Leivm, A Ely on the 
Wheel, 348 segy. 

JIGGY - JIGGY, ad V. Ja]iaiu*s(> 
quivaleiit- foi- ‘make liaste ! ’ The 
('binese syllables cliili-chih, given as 
the origin, mean ‘straiglif, straight!’ 
Qu. ‘riglit aliead’ Z {Dp. MoiUe). 

JILLMILL, s. Vei letian shutters, 
or as they are called in Italy, persinne. 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hind, word ‘‘jhihnildd seems to 
mean ‘sparkling,’ and to have been ap¬ 
plied to some kind of gaii/e. Possibly 
this may have laam used for blinds, 
and thence transbured to shutters, 
po Platts in bis }[. JJict.] Or it may 
have been an 07tO'inatopoeia, from the 
rattle of such shutters ; or it may have 
been corrupted from a Port, word such 
asjajiella, ‘a window.’ All this is con¬ 
jecture. 

[1832.—“Besides the purdahs, the open- 
ing.s between the fiillars have blinds neatly 
naade of bamboo strips, wove together with 
coloured cords: these are called jhillmuiis 
or chocks" (see CHICK, B.).—Mrs. Meer 
Jlassan All, Observations, i. 306.] 

1874.—“The front (of a Bengal house) is 
generally long, exhibiting a pillared veran¬ 
dah, or a row of French casements, and jill- 
milled windows.”—tti/c. Review, No. cxvii. 
207. 

JOCOLE, s. Wti know not what 
this word is ; perhaps ‘ toys ’ ? [Mr. 
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W. Foster writes : “On looking up the 
I.O. copy of the Ft. St. George Coiimlta- 
tions for Nov. 22, 1703, from which 
Wheeler took the passage, I found 
that the word is plainly not jocoles, 
but jocolet, which is a not unusual 
form of chocolate.” The N.E.J). s.v. 
Chocolate^ gives as other forms jocolatte^ 
jacolatt, jocalat.'] 

1703. . . . sent from the l^atriarch to 

the Governor with a small present of 
jocoles, oil, and wines.”—In Wfceelerj ii. 32. 

JOGEE, s. Hind. jogl. A Hindu 
ascetic; and sometimes a ‘conjuror.’ 
From Skt. yoyin^ one wlio practises tlie 
yoya^ a system of meditation combined 
with austerities, which is supposed to 
induce miraculous power over elemen¬ 
tary matter. In fact the stuff which 
has of late been j)iopagated in India 
by certain persons, under the names of 
theosophy and esoteric Buddhism, is 
essentially the doctrine; of the Jogis. 

1298. — “ There iH another clas,s of people 
called Chughi who . . . form a religiou.s 
order devoted to the Idols. They are 
extremely lonj.;-hvcd, every man of them 
living to 150 or 200 years . . . there are 
certain memher.s of the Order who lead the 
most ascetic life in the w'orld, going stark 
naked.”—J/a/ro Po(u, 2nd ed. li. 351. 

1343.—“ We cast anchor by a little island 
near the main, Anchediva (<i.v.), where 
there was a temple, a grove, and a tank 
of water. ... We found a jogi leaning 
against the wall of a budkiidna or biinple 
of idols ” (respecting whom he tells remark¬ 
able stories). — /Aa Ilalata^ iv. 62-63, and 
see p. 275. 

c. 1442. — “The Infidels arc divided into 
a groat number of classes, such as the 
Bramins, the Joghis and others.”— AIkIiu- 
razzdk, in India ui the A' V'tk Cent., 17. 

1498. — “They went and ]Mit in at 
Angediva . . . there were good water-springs, 
and there was in the ujiper part of the 
island a tank built with stone, with very 
good water and much wood . . . there were 
no inhabitants, only a beggar-man whom 
they call jogfuedea.” — Correa, by Lord 
Stanley, 239. Compare Ibn Batuta above. 
After 150 years, tank, grove, and jogi just 
as they were ! 

1510. — “The King of the loghe is a man of 
great dignity, and has about 30,000 people, 
and he is a pagan, he and all his subjects ; 
and by the pagan Kings he and his people 
are considered to be saints, on account of 
their lives, which you shall hear , . .”— 
Vartheina, p. 111. Perhaps the chief of the 
Qorakhiidiha Gosains, who were once very 
numerous on the West Coast, and have still 
a settlement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
See I\ della Valles notice below. 


1516.--“ And many of them noble and 
respectaV)le people, not to be subject to the 
Moors, go out of the Kingdom, and take 
the habit of j)overty, wandering the world 
. . . they carry very heavy chains round 
their necks and waists, and legs ; and they 
smear all their bodies and faces with ashes. 

. . These peojile arc commonly called 
jogues, and in their own sj)eech they are 
called Zmuif (.see SWAMY) which means 
Servant of God. . . . These jogues eat all 
moats, and do not observe any idolatry.”— 
Barbosa, 99-100. 

1553.—“Much of the general fear that 
affected the inhabitants of that city (Goa 
before its capture) proceeded from a Geiitoo, 
of Beng.i) by nation, who w'cnt about in 
the habit of ;i Jogue, which is tlic .straite.st 
.sect of their lieligion . . . .saying that the 
City would speedily have a new Lord, and 
would be inhabited by a .strange people, 
contrary to the will of the natives.”— I>e 
Barros, Dec. 11. liv. v, cap. 3. 

,, “ For this reason the place (Adam's 

Peak) is so famous among all the (rentilo- 
dom of the Ea.st yonder, tliat they resort 
thither as pilgrims from more than 1000 
leagues off, and chiefly those whom they 
call Jdgues, who are as men who have 
abandoned the world and dedicated them¬ 
selves to God, and make great })ilgrimages 
to visit the Temples consecrated to him.” - 
find. Dec. III. liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1563. — “. . . to make them tight, like 
the robriix de cu/aV/o which the jOgues carry 
about asking alms of the people, and these 
jogues are certain heathen ((jfiihos) who'go 
liegging all about the country, powtlered all 
over with a.shes, and venerated by all the 
yioor heathen, and by soim^ of the Moors 
also ...” -Ca.roa, f. 15t>r, 157. 

[1567.—“ Jogues. ’ See under OASIS. 

[c. 1610.The Gentiles have also their 
Abedalles [AUL-Allah), which are like to our 
hermit.-,, and are called Joguies.”— Byrard 
de Laml, Ilak. 8oc. i. 313.] 

1624.— “ Finally 1 went to .see the King 
of the Jogis (Gioghi) where he dwelt at that 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and I 
found him roughly occupied in his affairs 
a.s a man of the field and husbandman . . . 
they told me hi.s name wa.s Batinata, and 
that the hermitage and the })lace generally 
was called Cadira (Kadri).” — J*. della Valle, 
ii. 724 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 350, and see i. 37, 75]. 

[1667. — “I allude particularly to the 
people called Jauguis, a name which 
signifies ‘united to God.’”— Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 316. J 

1673.—“Near the Gate in a Choultry 
sate more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes and 
pleited Turbats of their own Hair.”— Fryer, 
160. 

1727. — “There is another sort called 
Jounes, who ... go naked except a bit of 
Cloth about their Loyns, and some deny 
themselves even that, delighting in Nasti¬ 
ness, and an holy Obscenity, with a great 
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Show of Sanctity.”— A. Hamilton^ i. 152 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 153]. 

1809.— 

“ Fate work’d its own the while. A band 
Of Toguees, as they roaraod the land 
Seeking a spouse for Jaga-Naiit their (xod, 
Stray’d to this solitary glade.” 

(hirxe of Ke/uwia, xiii. 16. 
c. 1812.—“Scarcely . . . were we .seated 
when behold, there jwured into the space 
before us, not only all the Yogees, Fakeens, 
and rogues of that description . . . but the 
King of the Beggars himself, wearing his 
peculiar badge. ”— Mrs. ^henoood, (de.scnbing 
a visit to Henry Martyn at Cawnpore), 
Autobiog., 415. 

Apni gdiiw kd jogi an gdriw kd .ndh.” 
Hind, proverb : “ ITie man who i.s a jogi in 
his own village is a deity in another.”— 
Quoted by Elliot.^ ii. 207. 

JOHN COMPANY, u.p. An old 

personification of the East India i\nn- 
pany, by the natives often taken 
seriously, and so used, in former days. 
The term Company is still a])}>lied 
in Sumatra by natives to tlie existing 
(lJutch) Government (see H. 0. Forhr^, 
Naturalist's Wanderings^ 1885, ]>. 204). 
\^I)ohd% Company Bahadur hi is still 
a common form of native appeal for 
justice, and Company Bdgh is the 
usual phrase for the public garden of 
a station. It has been suggested, but 
apparently without real reason, that 
the phra.se is a corruption of Company 
Jahan, “which has a fine sounding 
smack about it, recalling Shah Jehan 
and Jehangir, and the golden age of 
the Moguls” {G. A. ScUa^ (juoted in 
Notes arid Queries.^ 8 .ser. ii. 37). And 
Sir G. Bird wood writes : “ The earliest 
(toins minted by the English in India 
were of copper, stamjied with a figure 
of an irradiated lingam^ the pliallic 
‘ Hoi Solpil.' The mintage of this coin 
is unknown f? Madras), but without 
doubt it must nave served to ingratiate 
us with the natives of the country, 
and may have given origin to their 
personification oi the Oompany under 
the potent title of Kumpani Jehan, 
which, in English mouths, became 
‘John Company’” (lieport on Old 
Records., 222, note).] 

[1784.—“Further, 1 knew that a.s .simple 
Hottentohs and Indians could form no idea 
of the Dutch Company and its government 
and constitution, the Dutch in India had 
given out that this one mighty ruling 
prince who wa.s called Jan or John, with 
the surname Company, which also procured 
for them more reverence th^i if they could 
have actually made the people understand 


that they were, in fact, ruled by a company 
of merchants ."—Arid reas Spurnna n n, Tra oeJs 
to the Cape of Good Hope., the. South-Polar 
Lands, and round the World, p. 347 ; see 
9 aer. Notes and QtteHe.s, vii. 34.] 

1803.—(The Nawab) “much amused me 
by the account he gave of th(5 manner in 
which my arrival was announced t(j him. . . . 

Lord So huh Ka hhAnja, Compantf ki nmeusa 
teshr\f laid ’ ; literally tran.slaiod, ‘ The 
Lord’s sistor’.s .son, and the grand.son of the 
Company, has arrived.” Lord Valentia, 
i. 137. 

1808.-- “ However the bnsine.ss i.s ])leasant 
now, consisting jtrinci]tally of orders to 
eounterrnand inilitirv operations, and jtrt!- 
paratlons t) .save Johnny Company’s cash.” 

■ Lord Minto in India, 184. 

1H18-19. “In England the ruling power 
is jKxs.ses.sed by two parties, one the King, 
who is Lord of the Stite, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs 
hi.s owm country ; and the latter, though 
only subjects, exceed the King in }tower, 
and are the directtrs of mercantile affairs.” 
— Saddsukh, in Elliot, viii. 411. 

1826.— “He said thut according to some 
accounts, he had lu'ard the Comjtany wa.s 
an old Englishwoman . , . then again he 
ttid rue that some of the 4'opee wallas .say 
•‘John Company,’ and he knew that dtdia 
wa.s a man’s name, for his nuister was called 
John Brice, hut he could not .say to a 
certainty whether ^ (hmptnt i/ ’ w»s a man’s 
or a woman’s name.” —Pandurang Ilari, (>0 ; 
[ed. 1873, i. 83, in a mtte t) which the 
phrase is .said to be a corruption of Joint 
Company]. 

1836.—“The jargon that the English 
speak to the natives is most absurd. 1 
call it ‘John Company’s Engli.sh,’ which 
rather affronts Mrs. Staunton.”— 1 Alters from 
Madras, 42. 

1852.- “John Company, whatever may 
be his faults, is inhnitely better than 
Downing Street. If India were made (wer 
to the (kdonial Office, 1 should not think it 
worth three years’ purchase.”— Mem. (Jol. 
Mountain, ‘293. 

1888,—“It fares with them as with the 
sceptics once mentioned by a South-Indian 
villager to a (rovornnient oflSciah S<ime 
men had been now and then known, he 
said, to express douf)t if there were any 
such person as John Company ; but of such 
it was observed that something bad soon 
happened to them.” -AS'ai. Renew, Feb. 14, 

p. ‘220. 

JOMPON, s. Hind . jdnpdn, japdn, 
[which are not to be found in Platt’s 
Dict.\ A kind of .st*dan, or ])ortable 
chair nsed chiefly by the ladies at 
the Hill Sanitaria of Upper India. It 
is carried by two yiairs of men (who 
are called Jomponnies, i.e. jdnpdni or 
japdm), each jiair bearing on their 
shoulders a short Ijar from which the 
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shafts of the chair are slung. There 
is some perplexity as to the origin of 
the word. For we find in Crawfurd’s 
Malay Diet. ^^Jampana (Jav. Jampona\ 
a kind of litter.” Also the Javanese 
Diet, of P. Jansz (1876) gives : “ Djem- 
pdnd —dragstoel (i.e. portal)le chair), or 
sedan of a person of rank.” [Klinkert 
has jempana, djempana^ sempana as a 
State sedan - chair, and he connects 
seinpana with Skt. sam-panna^ ‘ that 
which has turned out well, fortunate.’ 
Wilkinson has; ^\jempana^ Skt. ? a 
kind of State carriage or sedan for 
ladies of the court.”] The word can¬ 
not, however, have been introduced 
into India by the officers wlio served 
in Java (1811-15), for its use is much 
older in the Himalaya, as may be seen 
from the quotation from P. Desideri. 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have been 
borrowed from Japan. But the fact, 
that dpydh means ‘hang’ in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

Wilson, however, has the following : 

JJmmpdn., Bengali. A stage on 
which snake-cateners and other jug¬ 
gling vagabonds exhibit; a kind of 
sedan used by travellers in the Hima¬ 
laya, written Jdmpaun (?).” [Both 
Platts and Fallon give the word 
jhappdn as Hind. ; the former does 
not attempt a derivation ; the latter 
gives Hina.y/i-cinp, ‘a cover,’ and this 
on the whole seems to be the most 

robable etymology. It may have 

een originally in India, as it is now 
in the Straits, a closed litter for ladies 
of rank, and the word may have 
become appropriated to the open 
conveyance in which European laaies 
are carried.] 

1716.—^‘The roads are nowhere practi¬ 
cable for a horseman, or for a Jampan, a 
sort of italankin."—Trotter of Ipohto l)e- 
xideriy dated April 10, in Lettres Edif. xv. 
184. 

1783.—(After a description) “. . . by these 
central poles the litter, or as it is here called, 
the Sampan, is supported on the shoulders 
of four men.”— Forster's Journe^f, od. 1808, 
ii. 3. 

[1822.— “ The Chtunpaun, or as it i.s more 
freipiently called, the Chumpala, is the 
usual vehicle in which persons of distinction, 
especially females, are carried. . . .”— Lloyd, 
Gerard, Narr. i. 105. 

[1842.—“ ... a conveyance called a 
Jaumpaun, which is like a short palankeen, 
with an arched toj), slung on three poles 
(like what is called a Tonjon in India). . . .” 
— Elphinstoiie, Caubul, ed. 1842, i. 137. 


[1849. —“A Jhappan is a kind of arm 
chair with a canopy and curtains; the 
canopy, &c., can be taken off.”— Mrs. 
Mackenzie, Life in, the Mission, ii. 103.] 

1879. — “The gondola of Simla is the 
‘ jampan ’ or ‘ jampot, as it is sometimes 
called, on the wirae linguistic principle . . , 
jis that which converts asparagus into 
sparrow-grass. . . . Every lady on the hills 
keeps her jampan and jampanees . . . just 
as in the plains she keeps her carriage and 
footmen.”—Letter in Times, Aug. 17. 

JOOL, JHOOL, s. Hind, jhfil, 
aupnosed by Sbakespear (no doubt cor¬ 
rectly) to be a corrupt form of the Ar. 
jull, having much the same me.aning ; 
Hmt Platts takes it from jhfilnd, ‘to 
dangle ’]. Housings, body clothing of 
a horse, elerdiant, or other domesti¬ 
cated animal ; often a quilt, used as 
such. In collo(juial use all over India. 
The modern Arabs use the ^hir. jildt 
as a singular. This Dozy oefines as 
“couverture en laine plus on moins 
ornee de dessins, tres large, tr(\s chaude, 
et enveloT)pant le poitrail et la croupe 
du cheval ” (exactly the Indian y/iw/) — 
also “ornement de sole qu’on etend 
sur la croupe des clievaiix aiix jours de 
fete.” 

[1819. —“Dr. Duncan . . . took the jhool, 
or broadcloth housing from the elephant. 

. . .”— Tod. Fersoym! Narr. in Anruds, 
(’alcutta reprint, i. 715.j 

1880. —“ Horse Jhoole, <fec., at shortest 
notice.”—Advt. in Maxiras Mail, Feb. 13. 

JOOL A, s. Hind, jkfdd. The 
ordinary meaning of the word is ‘a 
swing’ ; but in the Himfilaya it is 
specifically apjdied to tlie rude sus¬ 
pension bridges used there. 

[1812.— “There are several kinds of bridges 
constructed for the passage of strong currents 
and rivers, but the most common are the 
Sdngha and Jhula ” (a description of both 
follows).—A.s’tai. Res. xi. 47.5.] 

1830.—“Our chief object iii descending to 
the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolah bridge. 
The bridge consists of 7 grass ropes, about 
twice the thickness of ytnir thumb, tied to 
a single rK>st on either bank A piece of the 
hollowed trunk of a tree, half a yard long, 
slips u}>on these ropes, and from this 4 loops 
from the same grass rope depend. 1’he 
pas.scnger hangs in the loops, placing a 
couple of ro})es under each thigh, and holds 
on by pegs in the block over his head ; the 
signal is given, and he is drawn over by an 
eighth rope.”—;!/-"//?. of (\>l. Mountain, 114. 

JOSS, An idol. This is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Portuguese Peos, ‘ God,’ 
first taken up in the ‘ Pidgin ’ language 
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of the Chinese ports from the Portii- 
^mese, and then adopted from that 
jargon by Europeans as if they had 
got hold of a Chinese word. [See 

CHIN CHIN.] 

1659.,— “ But the Devil (whom the Chinese 
commonly called Joosje) is a mighty and 
powerful Prince of the World.”— Walter 
Schuh, 17. 

,, “In a four-cornered cabinet in 
their dwelling-rooms, they have, as it were, 
an altar, and thereon an image . . . this 
they call Josin." — Saar, ed. 1672, p. 27; 

1677. — “ All the Sinese keep a limning of 
the Devil in their houses. . . . They paint 
him with two horns on his head, and com¬ 
monly tiall him Josie (.loosje).” — Gerret 
VeniKnilen, Oost Judische Voifogie, 33. 

1711. — “1 know hut little of their Reli¬ 
gion, more than that every Man has a small 
Joss or Cod in his own House.”— Luchyer, 
181. 

1727. — “Their Josses or Demi-gods some 
of human shape, some of monstrous Figure.” 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 266; [ed. 1744, ii. 265J. 

c. 1790.™ 

“ Down with dukes, earls, and lords, those 
pagan Josses, 

False gods ! away with .stars and strings 
and cro.sses.” 

Peter Pnidar, Ode to Kien Long. 

1798-— “The images which the Chinest; 
worship are called joostje by the Dutch, 
and joss by the English seamen. The latter 
is evidently a corruption of the former, which 
being a Dutch nickname for the devil, was 
probably given to these idols by the Dutch 
who first saw them.”— Slavortnus, E.T. i. 173. 

This is of course (juite wrong. 

JOSS-HOUSE, .s. Aij idol temple 
in Cliina or From joss, as ex¬ 

plained in the last article. 

1750-52. — “ The sailors, and oven .some 
books of voyages . . . call the i>agoda3 
Yoss-houses, for on enquiring of a Chinese 
for the name of the idol, ho answers Grande 
Yoss, instead of Gran Dios." — Olof. Toreen, 
232. 

1760-1810.--“ On the 8th, 18th, and ‘28th 
day of the Moon those foreign barbarians 
may visit the Flower Gardens, and the 
Honam JoSB-hoUse, but not in droots of over 
ten at a time.”—‘ 8 Regulations ’ at Canton, 
from The Fanhvae at Canton (1882), p. 29. 

1840.—“ Every town, every village, it is 
true, abounds with JoBB-houses, upon which 
large sums of money have been .spout.”— 
Mem. Col. Mountain, 186. 

1876.—. . the fantastic gables and 
tawdry ornaments of a large joss-house, or 
temple.”— Fortnightly lieiriew, No. cliii. 222. 

1876;- 

“ One Tim Wang he makee-tlavel, 

Makee stop one night in Joss-house.” 

Leland, Pidgin-English Sing-Song, p. 42. 


Thus also in “judgin,” JoBS-house-mari. or 
JosB-pidgin-maoi is a priest, or a missionary. 

JOSTICK, JOSS STICK, s. A 

stick of fragrant tinder (powdered 
costus, sandalwood, &c.) u.sed by the 
Chinese as incen.se in their temples, 
and formerly exported for u.se a.s 
cigar-lights. The name appears to 
be from the temple use. (See 
PUTCHOCK.) 

1876.—“ Burnee jOBS-stick, hilkce plitty.” 
— Lela7ui, Pidgin-English Sing-Song, p. 43. 

1.S79.—“There i.s a rece.s.s outside each 
sht)p, and at dusk the joss-sticks burning 
in the.se fill the city with the fragrance of 
incense.”— Miss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 49. 

JOW, s. Hind, jhdfi. The name 
is ai)plied to various species of the 
shrubby taii)ari.sk which abound on 
tln^ low alluvials of Indian river.s, and 
are u.sefnl in many ways, for rough 
basket-making and the like. It is the 
usual material for gabions and fa.scine.s 
ill Ind iau siege-oj)eratious. 

[e. 1809.—“ ... by the r;ative.s it is called 
jhau ; but this name is generic, and is 
applied not only to another species of Tama¬ 
risk, but to the Casnarma of liengal, and to 
the eone-bcaring plants that have been 
introduced by Europeans.” - Bucluiitaji- 
llamiiton. Eastern India, iii. 597. 

[1840. “. . . on the ojiposite Jhow, or 


ba.stard tamarisk jungle ... a native . . . 
had been attacked by a tiger. . . ."-Damd- 
son, Travels, ii. 326. J 


JOWAULLA MOOKHEE, n.p. 

Skt.—Hind. Jwdld-mnkhty ‘ llame- 
mouthed'; a generic name for qiiasi- 
volcanic phenomena, liut particularly 
applied to a place in the Kaiigra 
district of the Punjab mountain 
country, near the Bias River, where 
jets of gas i.ssue from the ground and 
are kejit constantly burning. There 
is a shrine of Devi, and it is a place 
of pilgrimage famous all over the 
Himalaya as w'ell as in the plains of 
India. The famous fire-jets at Baku 
ar(‘. sometimes visited by more ad¬ 
venturous Indian pilgrims, and known 
as the Great Jw^a-mukhi. The 
author of the following passage was 
evidently ignorant of the phenomenon 
worshipjied, though the name indi¬ 
cates its nature. 

c. 1360.—“Sultiin Fi'roz . . . marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot (see NUO- 
GURCOTE) ... the idol Jwdla-mukhi, 
much worshipped by the infidels, was situ¬ 
ated on the road to Nagarkot. . . . Some of 
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the infidels have reported that Bult^in Firoz 
went specially to see this idol, and held a 
golden umbrella over its head. But . . . 
the infidels slandered the Sultfin. . . . Other 
infidels said that Sultan Muhammad Shiih 
bin Tughlik Sh.'th held an umbrella over this 
same idol, but this also is a lie. . . — 

^hams-r-^irdj Af'if, in KKiot, iii. 1118. 

1616.—“ . . .a place called lalla mokee, 
where out of ct)ld Spriiigs and hard Rocks, 
there are daily to Vjc scene incessant Erup¬ 
tions of Fire, before which the Idolatrous 
people fall doune and worshi}),”— Terrtj, in 
Durchus, ii. 1467. 

[c. 1617.—In Sir T. Jtor's Ma]), “Jalla- 
makee, the Pilgrimage of the Banians.”— 
Hak, Soc, ii. 58,0.J 

1783.- “ At Taullah Mhokee (sic) .a small 
volcanic fire is.sues from the side of a moun¬ 
tain, on which the Hindoos have rai.sed a 
tem})le that h.as long been of celebrity, and 
favourite resort, among the people of the 
Punjab.”—C7. FortiU^’s Jonrneij, od. 1798, i. 
308. 

1799. —“ Prason I^oory afterwards travelled 
... to the Maha or Buree {i.e. larger) 
jowalla Mookhi or JuMa Mftchi, terms 
that mean a ‘ Flainiin/ Mouth,’ as being a 
spot in the noighliourdiood of Bakec {Uahi) 
on the west side of the (Casjiian) Sea . . . 
whence fire i.ssues ; a circumskuice th.at 
has rendered it of great veneration with the 
Hindus .”—Jontitkan Duncan, in lira. 

V. 41. 

JOWAUE, JOWARREE, s. Hind. 

jnwdr, judr, [Skt. yava-prakant or n/c- 
dra, ‘of till' nature of BarK'y ’ ;] 
Sorghum vulgare, Per.s, {Holrmf sorglium, 
L.) one of the best and most freipiently 
grown of the tall millets of .southern 
countries. It is grown nearly all over 
India in the uiitlooded tracts ; it is 
sown about July and rea]>ed in 
November. The reedy stems :nv 8 
to 12 feet high. It is tlie chohtm of 
the Tamil regions. The .sBilks are 
Kirbee. Tlu; Ar. dura or dhura is 
perhaps the .same word ultimately a.s 
jawdr; for the old Semitic name is 
dokn, from the smoky aspect of the 
grain. It is an odd instance of tlui 
loosene.s.s whicJi used to pervade 
dictionarie.s and glossaries that R. 
Drummond {Hius. of the Gram. Fart.s 
of Guzerattev, &c., Homhay, 1808) calls 
“ Jooar, a kind of pulse, the food of 
the common jieople.” 

[c. 1590.—In Khandesh “ Jowari is chiefly 
cultivated of which, in some places, there 
are three crops in a year, and its stalk is so 
delicate and pleasant to the taste that it is 
regarded in the light of a fruit.”— Ain, ed. 
Jarretl, ii. 223.] 

1760.—“ Kn suite mauvais cherain sur dcs 
levies faites do boue dans des quarr^s de 

2 G 


Jouari et des champs do NeU.H (.see NELLY) 
remplis d’eau.” — Anqxirtll dit, , Ferron, 1. 
ccclxxxiii. 

1800.— . . My industrious followers 

mu.st live either upon jowarry, of which 
there is an abundance everywhere, or they 
must be more industrious in procuring rice 
for themselve.s.”— WrlliiKiton, i. 175. 

1813.— Ff)rbes calls ii “juarree or cush- 
cu.di" (?). ISeo CUSCUS.J—(V. Mem. ii. 
406 ; [2n<l ed. ii. 35, and i. 23j. 

1819.— “In 1797-8 joiwaree sold in the 
Muchoo Kaimta at six nij)ees per culsee (.see 
CULSEY) of 24 mnauAii."— Mil cm urdo, in 
Tr. Lit. Sin:. Bo. i. 287. 

[1826.—“ And the sabre began to cut away 
upon them as if they were a held of JoanM 
(standing corn).” — Fandurang Hari, ed. 
1873 i. 66.] 

JOY, s. This seems from the, quota¬ 
tion to have been used on the west 
coast for jewel (Port. joia). 

1810.—“The vanity of parents .sometimes 
leads them to dre.ss their children, even 
while irifunt.s, in this nianiu'r, which affords 
a temptation ... to murder these help- 
loss creatures for the sake of their orna¬ 
ments or joys.” —Maria (rrakarn, 3. 

JUBTEE, JUPTEE, s. Guz. 

japtl, &c. Corrupt form.s of zahtl. 
f “ Watdn-zahtl, or -jajdl, Mahr., Pro¬ 
duce of lands seipiestered by tlie State, 
an item of revenue; in Guzerab the 
lands once exempt, now suliject to 
assessment’^ {Wilson).^ (See ZUBT.) 

1808.—“The Sindias as Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of Mooj- 
nwoadars nni Decoys (see DESSAYE) of that 
district every third year, amounting to Rs. 
58,390, and called the periodical confisca¬ 
tion Juptee.” — F. DriLinmond. [Majmiiaddr 
“in Guzerat the title given to tho keepers 
of the pargana revenue records, who have 
held the office as a hereditary right since the 
settlement of Todar Mai, and are paid by 
fees charged on the villages. ” (irifson)]. 

JUDEA, ODIA, &c., mp. These 
names are often given in old writers 
to the city of Ayuthia, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthia (so called aiiparently after the 
Hindu city of Kama, Ayodhya, which 
we now call Oudh), which was the 
capitiil of Siam from tlie 14th century 
down to about 1767, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residtmee wavS transferred 
to Bangkock [see BANCOCK.] 

1522. — “All tho.se cities are constructed 
like ours, and are subject to tho King of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacabedera, and 
who inliabits ludia.” — Figafetia, Hak. Soc. 
156. 
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c. 1546.—“The capitall City of all this 
Empire is Odiaa, whereof 1 haiie sj>oken 
heretofore : it is fortified with walls of brick 
and mortar, and contains, according- to some, 
foure hundred thousand fires, whereof an 
hundred thousand arc strangers of divers 
countries.” - Pinto, in (\Kjan'i^ K.T. p. 285 ; 
orig. cap. cLxxxix. 

1558.— “For the Realm is great, and its 
Cities and Towns very populous ; insonmeh 
that the city Hudia alone, which is the 
capital of the Kingdom of Siam [SiHo), and 
the residence of the King, furnishes 50,000 
men of its own.” -Burros, III. ii. 5. 

1614. — “As regards the size of the City of 
Odia ... it may be guessed by an experi¬ 
ment made by a curious engineer with whom 
we communicated on the subject. He says 
that ... he embarked in one of the native 
boats, small, and very light, with the deter¬ 
mination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compas.sed by water), and that 
ho started one day from the Portuguese 
setthunent, at dawn, and when he got 
bacik it was already far on in the night, 
and he athrmed that by his calculation he 
had gone more than 8 leagues.” Oouto, VI. 
vii. 9. 

1617.—“The merchants of the country of 
Lan John, a place joining ti th<‘ (-ountry of 
.Tangama (see JANGOMAY) arrived at ‘the 
city of Judea’ before Eaton’s coming awa\ 
from thence, and brought great store of 
merchandr/.e.”— Suinsbun/, ii. 90. 

,, “1 (letter) from Mr. Benjamyn Farry 

in Judea, at Sy<iru.”— (Wh's Pami, Hak. 
Soc. i. 272. 

[1639. — “The chief of the Kingdom is 
India by some called Odia . . . the city of 
India, the ordinary Kesidenei! of t he Court 
is seated on the Mcnam,” Mandf’Islo, 
Trareh, E.T. ii. 122. 

[1693. — “As ff)r the City of Siam, the 
Siamese do call it Si-yo-thi-ya, the o of the 
syllable yo being closer than our (French) 
Diphthong aa.” - La Loubt'rc, Stums E.T. i. 7.) 

1727.— . . all are sent to the City of 
Skim or Odia for the King’s Use. . . . 'Phe 
City stands on an Island in the River 
Memnon, which by Turnings and Windings, 
makes the distance from the Bar about 50 
Leagues.” —/I. Hamilton., ii. 160; [ed 1741 j. 

[1774. — “Aynttaya with its districts 
Dvaravati, Yodaya and Kaman}»aik.”— hue. 
in Ind. Antiq. xxii. 4. 

[1827. — “The powerful Lord . . . who 
dwells over every head in the city of the 
sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-tha- 
ya.”—Treaty Vietween E.l.C. and King of 
Siam, in lTiV.sow, Doanumts of the Burmese 
War, App. Ixxvii.] 

JUGBOOLAK, s. Marine Hind. 
foT jack-block (Roebuck). 

JUGGURNAUT, n.p. A corrup¬ 
tion of the Skt. Jaganndtha, ‘ Lord Qf 
the Universe,’ a name of Kiishna 


worshipped as Vishnu at the famous 
shrine of Purl in Orissa. The image 
so called is an amorphous idol, much 
like those wtjr.shipped in some of the 
South Sea Islands, and it has heen 
plausibly suggested (we believe first 
l)y Gen. Cunningham) that it was 
ill reality a Buddhist symbol, which 
has heen ado})ted as an object of 
Bralimanical worship, ami made to 
serve as the image of a god. The idol 
was, and is, annually dragged forth 
in procession fin a mon.strous car, and 
as masses of excited jiilgrims crowded 
round to drag or accompany it, acci¬ 
dents occurred. Occasionally also 
persons, sometiim'.s sufferers from 
])ainful disease, f^ast themselves before 
the advancing wheels. The testimony 
of Mr. Stirling, who was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the .second 
«b‘cade of tlie last century, and tliat of 
Sir W. W. Hunter, who states that h(‘ 
had gone tlirougli the MS. archives of 
the. province since it became Ihitisli, 
show tljat the pojuilar impre.s.sion in 
regard to tlie continued fr(U|uency of 
iminolatifms on these occasions — a 
belief that has made Jujjgurnaut a 
standing imitajihor--was greatly ex¬ 
aggerated. The belief indeed in the 
cu.stom of such immolation had existed 
for centuries, and th(‘ ndiearsal of 
these or other cognatt* religions suicides 
at one or other of t]u‘ great temples 
of the Peninsula, founded jiartly on 
fact, and ]>artly on popular rejiort, 
finds a place in almost every old 
narralivf* relating to India. The really 
gn^it mortality from liardsliij), ex¬ 
haustion, aii<l ej)i(lemic disease which 
frequently ravaged the crowds of 
pilgrims on such occasions, doubtless 
aided in kee])ing iij) tlu‘ popular ini- 
pres.sion.s in connection with the 
Juggurnaut festival. 

[1311.—“Jagnar.” Seeuuder MADURA.] 
c. 1321. —“Annually on the recurrence of 
the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and Uike it d(jwn, and 
put it on a fine chariot; and then the King 
and Queen, and the whole body of the 
people. j<»in together and draw it forth 
from the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music . . . and many 
j>ilgrims who have come to this feast cast 
thern.selves under the chariot, so that its 
wheels may go i)ver them, saying that they 
desire to die for their god. And the car 
pa.sse.s over them, and crushes them, and 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the sriot .”—Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c. 
i. 83. 
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c. 1430. — “In Bizenegalia (see BIB- 
NAGAB) also, at a certain time of the year, 
this idol is carried through the city, placed 
between two chariots . . . accompanied by 
a great concourse of people. Many, carried 
away by the fervour of their faith,, cast 
themselves on the ground before the wheel.s, 
in order that they may be crushed to death, 

- a mode of death which they say is very 

acceptable to their god.”— N. in India 

in XVth Cent., ‘28. 

c. 1581. —“All for devotion attfich them¬ 
selves to the trace of the car, which i.s 
drawn in thi.s manner by a vast number of 
people . . . and on tlio annual feast day 
of the Paged this car is dragged by crowd.s 
of people through certain })arts of the city 
(Negapatarn), some of whom from devotion, 
or the desire to be thought to make a 
devoted end, cast themselve.s down under 
the wheels of the cars, and so perish, 
remaining all ground and crushed b}- the 
said Ciirs.” —Casparo Hathi, f 84. The 
preceding pas.stiges refer to scenes in the 
south of the I’oninsula. 

c. 1590. — “ In the town fd Pur.sotcm on 
the banks of the sea stands the temple of 
Jagni&tlt, near to which are the images of 
Kishen, hi.s brother, and their si.ster, made 
t)f Sandal-wood, which are .said to be 4,000 
years ohi. . . . I'he Brahmins ... at cer¬ 
tain times carry tlie image in proce.s.sion 
upon a carriage of sixteen whoeLs, which in 
the Hindooee langiuige {is called Rahth {.see 
RUT) ; and they believe that whoever assists 
in drawing it along obtains remission of all 
his sins.”— (tladwin'a Aijee.n, ii. 13-1.5; fed. 
Jarrett, ii. 127]. 

[1610. —“The chief city called Jekanat.” 

- Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. .538.J 

1632. —“ Vnto this Paged or hou.se of 
Bathen . . . doe belong 9,000 Brammines 
or Priests, which doe dayly offer sacrifice 
vnto their great God laggarnat, from 
which Jdoll the City is .so ciilled. . . . 
And when it (the chariot of laggarnat) i.s 
going a^ong the city, there are many that 
will offer them.selves a .sacrifice to thi.s 
Idoll, and desperately lye downe on the 
ground, that the Chariott wheeles may 
runne over them, whereby they are killed 
outright; some get broken armos, some 
broken legges, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and by this moanes they thinke 
to merit Hoauen.”—IP. liruton, in llakL 
v. 57. 

1667. —“ In the bwn of <Jagannat, which 
is seated upon the Gulf of Benyala, and 
where is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
a certain Feast. . . . The first day that 
they shew this Idol with Ceremony in the 
Temple, the Crowd is usually so great to 
.see it, that there is not a year, but .some of 
those poor Pilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and hara.ssed, are .suffocated there; 
all the people blessing them for having 
been so happy. . . . And when this Helli.sh 
Triumphant Chariot marcheth, there are 
found (which is no FaVfie) persons so 
foolishly credulous and superstitious as to 


throw themselves with their bellies under 
those large and heavy wheels, which bruise 
them to death. . . , ’— Bernier, a Letter to 
Mr. C/iapelain, in PJng. ed. 1684, 97 ; fed. 
CoTistahlf, 304 st>q. ]. 

[1669-79.—“ In that great and Sumptuous 
Diabolical! Pagod, there Standeth theere 
gretest God Jn®. Gomaet, whence ye Pagod 
receued that name al.soe.”— MS. Aria, &c., 
hy^ 7’. B. f. 12. (Jol. Temple adds: 
“Throughout the whole MS. JaganmUh is 
repeatedly called Jn^‘. Geriiaet, which 
obviou.sly sbinds for the common trans¬ 
position JanganeUk. ] 

1682. — “. . . We lay by la.st night till 
10 o’clock thi.s morning, ye Captain being 
de.sirous to .see ye Jagemot Pagodas for 
hi.s better .sati.sfaction. . . — Hedeies, Diary, 

July 16; (Hak. Soc. i. 30J. 

17*27.—“ His (Jagarynat’s) Effigy is often 
carriecl altroad in Proce.s.sion, mounted on a 
(k)uch four stories high . . . they fasten 
small Rojies to the Cable, two or three 
Fathoms long, .so that upwards of 2,000 
People have rwm enough to draw the 
(.k)ach, and some old Zealobs, as it passes 
through the Street, fall flat on the Ground, 
to have the Honour to be crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels.”—/I. llandltmi, i. 387 ; 
[ed. 1744]. 

1809.- 

“ A thou-sand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
might and main, 

To drag that sacred wain. 

And scarce can draw along the enorrao\is 
load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries on the road. 
And calling on the God 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way. 

On Jag;a-Naut they call, 

The iH)nderous car rolls on, and ermshes 
all. 

Through flesh and bones it plo\ighs its 
dreadful })ath. 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, and .agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad 
throng, 

Who follow' clo.se and thrinst the deadlj" 
wheel.s ak)ng.” 

(hirse of Kehaina, xiv. 5. 

1814.—“The sight here beggars all de¬ 
scription. Though Juggernaut made some 
})rogro.ss on the 19th, and ha.s travelled 
dailj' ever since, he ha.s not yet reached the 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An¬ 
other also intended tx) devote herself, missed 
the w'heels with her body, and had her arm 
broken. Three people lost their lives in the 
crowd.”—In Asiatic Journal — quoted in 
Beveridge, Hist, of India, ii. 54, without 
exacter reference. 

c. 1818. — “That excess of fanaticism 
which, formerly prompted the pilgrims to 
court lieath by throwing themselves in 
crowds under the wheels of the car of 
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Jaganndth has happily long ceased to 
actuate the worshippers of the present ^iay. 
During 4 years that T have witnessed the 
ceremony, three cases only of this revolting 
species of immolation have occurred, one 
of which 1 may observe is doubtful, and 
should probably be ascribed to accident; 
in the others the victims had long been 
suffering from some excruciating complaints, 
and chose this method of ridding themselves 
of the burthen of life in preference to other 
modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower 
orders under similar circumstances.” -ul. 
Stirling, in As. Res. xv. 324. 

1827. — March 28th in this year, Mr. 
Poyndcr, in the E. 1. Court of IVoprietors, 
stated that “about the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus wore crushed to death at 
Ishora on the Canges, under the wheels 
of Juggumaut. ”—.I.V. Journal, 1821, vol. 
xxiii. 702. 

[1864. — “On the 7th July 1864, the 
editor of the Friend of India mentions that, 
a few days previously, he had seen, near 
Serarnpore, two persons crushed bj death, 
and another frightfully lacerated, having 
thrown themscJvcs under the wheels of a car 
during the Hath Jatra festival. It was 
afterwards stated that this occurrence w’as 
accidental.”— Clierers, Ind. Med. Jurisjn-. 
665.] 

1871.—. . poor Johnny Tetterliy .stag¬ 
gering under his Moloch of an infant, the 
Juggernaut that crushed all his enjoy¬ 
ments .”—Life of I>ickens. ii. 415. 

1876. — “ Le monde eri marchant n’n pas 
beaucoup plus de souci dcce qu’il dcra.se que 
Iccharde I’idole de Jagamata.”— A'. Renan, 
in Revue des Deux Moiuies, 3*^ Sdrie, xviii. 
p. 504. 

JULIBDAR, s. V^v^. jilanddr, from 
jilau, the string athiclied to the bridle 
by which a horse is led, the servant 
who leads a horse, also called janl- 
hahddr^ jantbahJeash. In the time of 
Hedges the word must have been 
commonly used in Bengal, but it is 
now quite obsolete. 

[c. 1590.—“For some time it was a rule 
that, whenever he (Akbar) rode out on a 
khd^ah horse, a rupee, should bo given, 
viz., one dfim to the Atbegi, two to the 
Jilaud^. . . — Ain, ed. Blochmann, i. 142. 

(And see under PYKE.)] 

1673.—“ In the heart of this Square is 
raised a place as large as a Mountebank’s 
Stage, whore the Gelabdar, or Master 
Muliteor, with his prime Passengers or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole Caphala.” — Fryer, 341. 

1683.—“ Your Jylibdar, after he had 
received his letter would not stay for the 
Gen^*, but stood upon departure.”— Hedges, 
Diary, Sept. 15 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 112]. 

,, “ Wo admire what made you send 

peons to force our Gyllibdax back to your 


Factory, after ho had gone 12 cossts on his 
way, and dismisse him again without any 
reason for it.”— Hedges, Diary, Sept. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 120]. 

1754.— “ 100 Gilodar; those who are 
charged with the direction of the couriers 
and their horses.” — Hanway's Travels, 
i. 171 ; 252. 

[1812.—“I have often admired the cour¬ 
age and dexterity with which the Persian 
Jelowdars or grooms throw themselves into 
the thickest engagement of angry horses.” 
— Morier, Journey through Persia, 63 .w/.] 

1880.—“It would make a good picture, 
the surroundings of camels, horses, donkcjys, 
and men. . . . Pascal and Remise cooking 
for me ; the Jellaodars, enveloped in felt 
coats, .smoking their kalliuns, amid the half- 
light of fast fading day. . . .”— MS, Journal 
in Persia of Vapt. IT. tPll, R.E. 

JUMBEEA, -s. Av.jtnihiga, pjx)bably 
from janb, ‘ the side ’ ; a kind of dagger 
worn in the girdle, .so as to be. drawn 
acro.ss the body. It/ is usually in form 
slightly curved. Sir R. Burton {Camde,^ 
Cornmentanj, 413) identifies it with the 
agmnia and gomio of the (jiioUitions 
below, and refers to a sketch in his 
Pilgrwuuje, hut thi.s we cannot find, 
[it is in the Memorial e.d. i. 236], 
though the jamhiyah, is several times 
mentioned, e.g. i. 347, iii. 72. The 
term occurs repeatedly in Mr. Egerton’s 
catalogue of arms in tlic India Mu.seum. 
Janbwa_pccurs a.s the name of a dagger 
in the Ain (orig. i. 119); why Bloch¬ 
mann in his translation [i. 110] spells it 
jhanbwah we do not know. See also 
Dozy and Ping. s.v. jambette. It seem.s 
very doubtful if the latter P'reiich 
word ha.s anything to do with the 
Arabic word. 

c. 1328.—“Taki-ud-din refused roughly 
and pushed him away. Then the maimed 
man drew a dagger {hhanjar) .such a.s is 
called in that country janbiya, and gave 
him a mortal wound.”—/6a Jiatuta, i. 534. 

1498.—“The Moors had erected palisades 
of great thickness, with thick planking, and 
fastened so that we could not see them 
within. And their people paraded the shore 
with targets, azagay.s, agomias, and bows 
and slings from which they slung stones at 
us.”— Roteiro de Vasco da Oama, 32. 

1516.—“They go to fight one another 
bare from the waist upward.s, and from the 
waist downwards wrapped in cotton cloths 
drawn tightly round, and with many folds, 
and with their arms, which are swords, 
bucklers, and daggers —Barbosa, 

p. 80. 

1774. — “Autour du corps ils ont un 
ceinturon de cuir brod€, ou garni d’argent, 
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au milieu duquel sur le devant ils passent un 
couteau large recourb^, et pointu (jambea), 
dont la pointe est tournee du c6t6 droit."— 
Niebuhr^ Desc, de. VArahie^ 64. 

JUMDUD, s. H. jamdad^ jamdhar. 
A kind of dagger, broad at tbe base 
and sliglitly curved, the hilt formed 
with a cross-grip like that of the 
Katdr (see KUTTAUR). [A drawing of 
what he calls a jamdhar kaUirl is given 
in Egerton’s ('(Ualoffuf (Id. IX. No. 
344-5).] F. Johnson’s Dictionary gives 
jamdar ns, a Persian word with the 
sugg(.*sted etymology (d janh-dar^ ‘ flank- 
remler.’ But in the Alri the word 
is spelt, jamdhar^ which seems to indi¬ 
cate Hind, origin ; and its occurrence 
in 1h(' |)oem of Chand Bardai (se(* Ind. 
Anti(}. i. 281) c.orrol)orat(‘s this. Mr. 
Beanies tliere suggests tlie etymology 
of Yama-dajit ‘ Ifeath’s Tootin’ The 
drawings of i\w, javulhad or jamdhar in 
the Am illustrations show .several 
specimens with double and trijJe 
toothed jioints, which perhaps favours 
this view; hut Yama-dhdra^ ‘ death - 
wield(T,’ a])]K*ars in the Sanskrit 
dictionaries as the name of a wea]>on. 
niather, ])erha})s, yama-dhara, ‘death- 
bearer.’] 

c. 1526.—“ Jamdher." See quotation 
under KUTTAUR. 

[1813.—“. . . visited the jamdax 
or treasury containing his jewels . . . curious 
arras. . . .”— Forhn, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 
469.] 

JUMMA, s. Hind, from Ar. ja,ma\ 
Idle total a.s,sessment (for land revenue) 
from any particular estate, or division 
of country. The Arab, word signifies 
‘total’ or ‘aggregate.’ 

1781.—“An increase of more than 26 
lacka of rupees (was) effected on the former 
iummn. '—Fifth Report, p. 8. 

JUMMABUNDEE, s. Hind, from 
P.—Ar, jama’bandi. A settlement 
(q.v.), i.e. the determination of the 
amount of land revenue due for a year, 
or a })eriod of years, from a village, 
estate, or parcel of land. [In the 
N.W.R it is specially appliea to the 
annual village rent-roll, giving details 
of the holding of each cultivator,] 

[1765.—“The rents of the province, ac¬ 
cording to the jumma-bundy, or rent-roll 
. . . amounted to. . . ."— Vereht, View of 
Bengal App. 214. 

[1814. ~ “ Juaunabundee." See under 

PATEL.] 


JUMNA, n.p. The name of a 
famous river in India which runs by 
Delhi and Agra. Skt. Yamuna^ Hind. 
Jamund and Jamnd, the Aiapa)vm of 
Ptolemy, the Tw/Sap-ijs of Arrian, the 
Jornaries of Pliny. The spelling of 
Ptolemy almost exactly expresses the 
modern Hind, form Jamiind. The 
name Jamund is also applied to what 
was in the 18th century, an unimpor¬ 
tant hranch of thi* Brahmaputra B. 
which connected it with the Ganges, 
hut which has now for many years been 
the main channel of the former great 
rivt'r. (See JENNYE.) Jamiund is the 
name of .several other rivers of less 
note. 

[1616-17.— “1 propo.sed for a water worke, 
well might giue the Chief Cittye of the 
Mogort’s content . . . wi* i.s to be don vppon 
the lliiier leminy w^h pa.sscth by Agra. . . ." 
— jUrdtrood, Fir.d Letter Book, 460. 

[1619. —“The river Gemini was vnfit to 
set a Myll vppon Fir T. Rot, flak. Soc. 
ii. 477. 

[1663.- . the Gemna, a river which 

may be compared to the Loire. . . — 

Hern or, Lrttn to M. he la Mothe U Vayer, 
o<l. CoH.'itdhle, 241.] 

[JUMNA MUSJID,n.p. A common 
corruption of the Ar. jdm^ masjid, 
‘the cathedral or congregational 
inos(jue,’ Ar, jama\ ‘to collect.’ The 
common form is supposed to represent 
some great mosque on the Jumna R. 

1178.5,—“The Jumna-nmsjid is of great 
antiquity. . . ."—hiary, in F'orbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 448. 

[1849.—“In passing we got out to see the 
Jamna Masjid, a very tine building now 
used as a magazine.’’—A/r.s. Mackenzie, Life 
in the Mdsioti, ii. 170. 

[1865.—“. . . the great mosque or Djamia 
‘. . . this word Djamia ’ means literally 
‘ collecting ’ or ‘ uniting, ’ because here attends 
the great concourse of Friday worshippers. 

. . — Ralgrave, Central and E. Arabia, ed. 

1868, 266.] 

JUNGEEBA, n.p., i.e. Janjnd. 
The name of a native State on the 
coast, south of Bombay, from which 
the Fort, and chief place is 44 m. 
distant. This place is on a small 
island, rising iu the entrance to the 
Raj purl inlet, to which the name 
Janjira properly pertains, believed to 
be a local corruption of the Av. jazlra, 

‘ island.’ The State is also called 
Habsdn, meaning ‘Hubahee’s land,’ 
from the fact that for 3 or 4 centuries 
its chief has been of that race. This 
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was not at first continuous, nor have 
the chiefs, even when of African blood, 
been always of one family ; but they 
have apparently been so for the last 
200 years. ‘The Sldl^ (see SEEDY) 
and ‘The Habshi,^ are titles popularly 
applied to this chief. This State has 
a port and some land in Kathiawar. 

Gen. Keatinge writes: “ The 

members of the Sidi’s family whom 
I saw were, for natives of India, 
particularly fair.” The old Portuguese 
writers call this harbour Danda (or as 
they write it, iJawda)^ ejj. .loao de 
Castro in Primeiro Poteiro, p. 48. His 
rude chart shows the island-fort. 

JUNGLE, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
jangaly from Skt. jay gain, (a word 
which occurs chieHy in medical 
treatises). The native word means 
in strictness only waste, uncidtivated 
ground ; then, such ground covered 
with shrubs, ti'ces or long grass ; and 
thence again the Anglo-Indian ap])li- 
cation is to forest, or other wild 
growth, rather than to the fact that, 
it is not cultivat(;d. A forest ; a 
thicket ; a tangled wilderness. The 
word seems to have ])assed at a rather 
early date into Persian, and also into 
use in Turkistan, From Anglo- 
Indian it has been adoj^ted into 
French as well as in Knglish. The 
word does not seem to occur in 
Fryer y wdiich rather indicates that 
its use was not so extremely common 
among foreigners as it is now. 

c. 1200.—. . Now the land is humid, 
jungle {jangalah), or of the ordinary kind.” 
— iSusTuta^ 1 . ch. 35. 

c. 1370.—“Elephants were numerous as 
sheep in the jax^al round the Raf’s dwell¬ 
ing.”— Tdriih-i-F%roz-tShdhif in Elliot, iii. 
314. 

c. 1450. —“The Kings of India hunt the 
elephant. They will stay a whole month 
or more in the wilderness, and in the 
jungle [Jaiigal)."—Ahdurrazdk^ in Not, et 
Ext. xiv. 51. 

1474.—“ . , . Bicheneger. The vast city 
rs surrounded by three ravines, and inter¬ 
sected by a river, bordering on one side on 
a dreadful Jungel. ^i/t. Nikitin, in India 
in X Vth Cent., 29. 

1776.—“Land waste for five years . . . 
is called Jungle.”— //a/Aerf’j Otnioo Code^ 
190. 

1809. — “The air of Calcutta is much 
affected by the closeness of the jungle 
around it.’—Zrf. Valentia, i. 207. 


1809.— 

They built them here a bower of jointed 
cane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the slight framework roar’d, with 
little pain ; 

Lithe creepers then the wicker sides supply, 
And the tall jungle gra.ss fit roofing gave 
Beneath the genial sky.” 

Curse of Kehama, xiii. 7. 
c. 1830.—“C’est Ik quo je rencontrai les 
jungles . . . j’avoue quo je fus trbs disap¬ 
points.”— Jarqueruont, Coi're^pond. i. PM. 
c. 1833-38.-- 

“ L’Hippotarae nu large ventre 
Habite au.v Jungles do .lava, 

Oh grondent, au ff)nd de chaque antre 
Plus de monstres (}u’on ne riva.” 

Tkeoph. Gautier, in Poesies Com- 
jUete.'t, ed. 1870, i. 325. 

1848.—“But ho was as lonely here as in 
hi.s jungle at Jioggleywalii.I'/uiekerai/, 
Moiitg Fair, ch. iii, 

,, “ ‘ Was there ever a battle won like 

Salamanca V Hey, PobbinBut where wjis 
it he learnt hi.s ar1 '' In India, my boy. 
The jungle is the school for a g(3neral, mark 
me that.’ ”— Ibid., ed. 1803, i. 312. 
c. 1858. - 

“ La betc formidable, habibintt' de.s jungles 
S’endort, le ventre on I'air, ot dilate ses 
onglcs.”- Leconte d< Lmle. 

“ Dos djungles du Pendj-Ab 
Aux sables du Ivarnato.”— Ihid. 

1865.—“To an eye accustomed for years 
to the wild wastes of the jungle, the whole 
country j>rc.sents the appearance of one con¬ 
tinuous well-ordered garden.”— Waring, 
Tropical Resident at Hovit, 7. 

1867.— . . here are no cobwebs of plea 

and counterploa, no jungles of argument 
and brak(js of analysis.”— Swinburne, Essays 
and Studies, 133, 

1873.— “Jungle, derived to us, through 
the living language of India, from the 
Sanskrit, may iujw be regarded as good 
English.” — Eitz - Kduurd Hall, Modern 
Enghsh, 306. 

1878. ^—“(let animal est commun dans les 
forits, et dans les djengles.” — Marre, Kata- 
Kata-Malayou, 83. 

1879. — “The owls of metaphysics hooted 
from the gloom of their various jungles.”— 
Fortnightly Rev. No. clxv., N.S., 19. 

JUNGLE EEVER, s. A danger¬ 
ous remittent fever arising from the 
malaria of forest or jungle tracts. 

1808.—“I was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of aft officer who 
had been seized by jungle-fever.” —Letter 
in Mortons L. of Leyden, 43. 

JUNOLE-FOWL, s. The popular 
name of more than one .species of those 
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birds from which our domestic poultry 
are supposed to be descended ; especi¬ 
ally Gallus Sonneratii^ Teiiiniinck, the 
Grey Jungle-fowl^ and Gallufiferrugineus, 
Gmelin^ the Red Jungle-fowl. Th 
former belongs only to Southern India ; 
the latter from the Himalaya, soiitli 
to the N. Gircars on the east, and to 
the Rajpipla Hills south of the 
Nerbudda on the west. 

1800. — . . the thickets bordered on 

the village, and I was told abounded in 
jungle-fowl.” — Si/mes, Emhaasg to Ava, 96. 

1868,— “The common jungle-COCk . . . 
was als<j obtained here. It is almost exactly 
like a common game-cock, but the voice is 
different.”—Ua/Airc, Malay Art hip. y 108. 

The word jungle is habitually used 
adjectively, as in this instance, to 
denote wild species, e.g. jungle-cttb 
jungle-do^y, jungle kc. 

JUNGLE-MAHALS, n.p. Hind. 
Jangal-MahdI. This, originally a 
vague nain(‘ of sundry tracts and 
chieftainships lying between the settled 
districts of Bengal and the hill country 
of (.Tiutia Nrig])ur, was constituted a 
regular district in 1805, but again 
broken u]) and redistributed among 
adjoining distriels in 1833 (see hnpeTial 
Gazetteer., s.v.). 

JUNGLETERBY, n.p. Hind. 

J angal-tardi (see TEKAI). A name 
formerly apydied to a bord(‘r-tract 
between Bengal and Behar, including 
the inland parts of Monghyr and 
Blirigal])ur, and what are now termed 
the Santdl Pargands. Hodges, below, 
calls it to the “westward” of Bhtlgal- 
piir ; but Barkope, wliich he describes 
as near the centre of the tract, lies, 
according to ReiinelFs map, about 
35 m. S.£. of Bhagalpur town ; and 
the Cleveland inscription shows that 
the term included the tract occu¬ 
pied by the Riijmahril hill-people. 
The Map No. 2 in Renneirs Bengal 
Atlas (1779) is entitled “the Jungle- 
terry District, Muth the adjacent 
provinces of Birbhoom, Rajemal, Bogli- 
pour, &c., comprehending the countries 
situated between Moorshedabad and 
Bahar.” But the map itself does not 
show the name Jungle Terry anywhere. 

1781. —“Early in February we Bet out on 
a tour through a part of the country called 
the Jungle - Terry, to the westward of 
Bauglepore . . . after leaving the village 


of Barkope, which is nearly in the centre of 
the Jungle Terry, we entered the hills. , . . 
In the great famine which raged through 
Indostan in the year 1770 . . . the Jungle 
Terry is said to have suffered greatly.” — 
Hodges, pp. 90-95. 

1784. — “To be sold , . . that capital 
collection of Paintings, late the property 
of A. Cleveland, Esq., deceased, consisting 
of the most capital views in the districts 
of Monghyr, Kajcmebal, Boglii>oor, and the 
Jungleterry, by Mr. Hodges. . . In 
SeUm-Karr, i. 64- 

c. 1788.— 

“To the Memory of 
Augustus Clfakland, Esq., 

Jjjiic Collector of the Districts of Bhaugul- 
}K:>re and Kajarn.aliall, 

Who without Bloodshed or the 7'crror 
(J Authority, 

Employing only the Means of Concilia¬ 
tion, Confidence, and Benevolence, 
Attempted and Accornpli.shed 
The entire Sulqection of the lawless and 
Savage Inhabitants of the 

Jungleterry of Rajamahall. ...” (etc.) 

7nscnj>ti(>n on the Monument erected by 
(Toverninent to (Hevelaiid, who dud 
in 1784. 

1817.— “These hills dre principally 
covered with wood, exotqJing where it has 
been cleared away for the natives to build 
their villages, and cultivate^'U'ff/m (Jowaur), 
plantains and yams, which together with 
some of the small grains mentioned in the 
account of the Jungleterry, constitute 
almost the wliole of the productions of these 
hills.” - SuthfTland's Report on the Ildf 
People (in App to Long, 560). 

1824. — “M’his part, I find (he is writing at 
Monghyr), is not reckoned either in Bengal 
or Bahar, having been, under the name of 
the Jungleterry district, always regarded, 
till its pacification and settlement, as a sort 
of border or debatoable land.”— Ileber, i. 131. 

JUNGLO, s. Guz. Janglo. Tliis 
term, w'e are told by R. Drummond, 
wa.s used in his time (the beginning of 
the lOth century), by the less polite, 
to distinguish Europeans ; “ wild men 
of the waiods,” that is, who did not 
understand Guzerati ! 

1808. — “Joseph Maria, a well-known 
scribe of the order of Topeowallas . . . was 
actually mobbed, on the first circuit of 1806, 
in the town of IMtlaud, by partie.s of curious 
old women and young, some of whom gazing 
u|K)a him put the question, ArS Jungla, 
too mnnne pirmeesh ? ‘ O wild one, wilt thou 

marry me r He knew not what they asked, 
and made no amswor, whereupon they de¬ 
clared that he was indeed a very Jvngla, 
and it required all the address of Kripmni 
(the worthy Brahmin who related this 
anecdote to the writer, uncontradicted in 
the presence of the said Senhor) to draw off 
the dames and damsels from the astonished 
Joseph.”—R. Drummond, Him. (s.v.). 
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JUNK, s. A large Eastern ship ; 
especially (and in later use exclusively) 
a Chinese ship. This indeed is the 
earliest a])])lication also ; any more 
general a})])]icatioii belongs to an in¬ 
termediate neriod. This is one of the 
oldest words in the Euro 2 )eo-Indian 
vocabulary. it occurs in the travels 
of Friar Odorico, written down in 
1331, and a few yc^ars later in the 
rambling reininisceiiccis of Jolin de’ 
Marignolli. The gn'at Catalan Woihb 
map of 1375 gives a sketch of one of 
those ships with tJieir s<iils of bamboo 
matting and calls them c h i, no cloubt 
a clerical error tor lurhi. Dobner, 
the original editor of Marignolli, in 
the 18th century, says of the w^ord 
(junJcos): ‘‘This word 1 c'annot find in 
any nu;dieval glos.siry. Most probably 
we are to UTiderstand vessels of j)latte*d 
reeds (a juncis tcxtd) wdiich sevcu-al 
authors reJate to be used in India.” 
It is notable that tlie same erroneous 
suggestion is made by Amerigo Vt'spucci 
in liis curious letter to one of the Medici, 
giving an account of the voyage of Da 
Gama, whose scpiadron he had met at 
C. Verde on its way home. 

The French translators of Tbn Batuta 
derive the word from the Chinese 
tchouen {c}iwe7i\ and Littre gives the 
same etymology (s.v. j(mque). It is 
possible that the word may be eventu¬ 
ally traced to a (diinese original, but 
not very probable. The old Arab 
tradeis must have leariit‘d the word 
from Malay pilol.s, for it is ccTtainly 
the Javanese and Malay and cc/ot/c/, 
‘a ship or large vessel.’ In Javane.M* 
the Great Bear is c alled Lintaiuj joruj^ 
‘The Constellation [which is 

in Malay Bintnruf Jong. The various 
forms in Malay and cc^gnate languages, 
with the Cdiiiie.Mc* words which have 
been sugg(*sted as the origin, are very 
fully given by Malayan Words 

in English^ ]>. 59 .very.]. 

c. 1300. — “ Large .ships called in the 
language of China ‘Junks’ bring various 
fcorts of choice merchandize and cloths from 
Chin and Mitchin, and the countries of Hind 
and Sind.”— Rashiduddhi, in Elliot.^ i, (59. 

1331. — “And when wc were there in 
harbour at Polumbum, we embarked in 
another shif) called a Junk [aliam narim 
nomine Zuucum). ... Now on board that 
ship were go(Ki 700 souls, what with sailors 
ana with merchants. . . — Friar Odmic 
in Cathay, kc., 73. ’ 

c. 1343. —“They make no voyages on the 
China Sea except with Chinese vessels . . . 


of these there are three kinds ; the bi^ ones 
which are called junk, in the plural junuk. 
. . . Each of these big ships carries from 
three up to twelve .sfiils. The .sails are made 
of bamboo slips, woven like mats ; they are 
never hauled down, but are shifted round 
as the wind blow.s from one quarter or 
anf)ther.”— Ibn Batuta, iv. 91. 'Die PVeiich 
tran.slators write the words as go7il- (and 
gonohk). Ibn Batuta really indicato.s chunk 
(and chundk) ; but both must have been 
(juito wrong. 

c. 1348.—“Wishing them to visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas the Apostle ... we 
embarked on eertain dunks {asemdentes 
Junkos) from Lower India, which is called 
Miniihar.” — Marignolli, in Cathay, &e., 3.ob. 

1459.—“About the 3 ’earof Our Lord 14‘20, 
a Ship or Junk of India, in cros.sing the 
Indian Sea, was driven ... in a w^esterly 
and sonth-we.sterly direction for 40 days, 
without seeing anything but sky and sea. 

. . . The ship having touched on the co.ist 
to .supply its wants, the mariners lutbeld 
there the egg of a certain bird called chrocho, 
which egg was as big as a butt. . . - 

Rubric on Fra Mauro's (irmt Map at Ve/i/rr. 

,, “'I’he Shi}).s or junks (Zonchi) which 
navigate this .sea, carr)' 4 niiist.s, and others 
besides that tliey can .set uj) or strike 
(at will); and they have 40 to 60 little 
chambers for the merchants, and they have 
only one rudder. . . ."—Ibid. 

lf)lt>. — “Many Moorish mcreliants reside 
in it (Malacca), and also (hnitiles, ])articularly 
Chetis (sec CHETTY), whc' are native.s of 
Cholmendel ; and they are all very rich, and 
have many large ships which they call 
juugOB. Barbosa, 191. 

1.549.- “Excln.sus i.sto conedio, ajijdicuvit 
aniinum ad navem Sinenses forinae, quarn 
luncum vocant.”— Franc. Xaverii Fpi.d. 
337. 

[L5.54.—“ ... in the many ships and 
Junks (Jugos) wliich eerbiinly passed that 
way.”- i'astanheda, ii. c. ‘20.J 

L563. -“JuncOB are certain long ships 
that have .stern and prow fashioned in the 
same way."—(tarda, f. 586. 

1.591“ By this Negro we were advorti.sud 
of a small Barke of scime thirtie tunnes 
(which the Mfiors call a lunco).”—Bar 
Arc. <>/ Lancaster’s Voyage, in JJakl. ii. 589. 

1616.—“And (loubtle.ss they had made 
havock of them all, had they not presently 
been relieved by two Arabian Junks (for so 
their .small ill-built shi})s are named. , . .)” 
— Terry, ed. 1665, j). 342. 

[1625. —“An hundred Prawesand lunkes.” 
—Fun has, Rilgr'inuigc, i. 2, 43. 

[1627.—“China also, and the great Atlantis 
(that you call America), which have now but 
lunks and Canoas, abounded then in tall 
Ships.”— Bacon, New Atlantis, p. 12.] 

1630.-- “So rc 2 >airing to Jasgves (see 
JASK), a place in the Persian Gulph, they 
obtained a fleete of Seaven lunclra, to 
convey them and theirs as Merchantmen 
bound for the Shoares of India.”— Lord, 
Religion of the Per sees, 3. 
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1673.—Fryer also speaks of “Portugal 
Junks.” I'he word had thus come to mean 
any large vessel in the Indian Seas, ikirker’s 
ii.se for a small ves.sol (above) is exceptional. 

JUNKAMEEE, s. Tlii.s word 
occurs in IVhceln', i. 300, where it 
should certainly have been written 
Juncaneer. It. was long a jierplexity, 
and as it was the subject of one of 
Dr. Burneirs late.st, if not the very 
last, of his contributions to this work, 
I tran.scnbe the words of his coin- 
inunic.ition : 

“Working at inijiroving tlie notes 
to V. Linschot.en, 1 have accidentally 
cleared up tln^ iiKMiiing of a word you 
asked nn* about, long ago, but which 1 
was then obliged to give up—‘Jonka- 
juir.’ It.~ ‘a collector of cu.stoins.’ 

“ (174.')). — Notre .Sup(;rieur <]ui .s^avoit 
qu’k moiti^ eheniin ccrUiiiis Jonquaniers* 
mettoient les jiussans a contribution, nous 
uvoitdonn^ un on deux /iom/os (see FANAM) 
}iour Ics flayer en allant et en reveiianf, 
all cas (fu’ils rexigeassunt de nous.”—/'. 
uVorhoi, pfi. l.'itnUiO. 

“The original word is in Malavalani 
('Jnrfi(f((karat/ do. in Tamil, though it 
does not ocepr in t he Dictionaries of that 
langUiige ; but cft/ita/ani ( —‘('u.stoms’) 
does. 

“1 was niiicb jileased t.o .settle this 
curious word ; but 1 should never have 
thought of tile origiii of it, had it. not 
been for that rascally old Capuchin P. 
Norbert’s note*.” 

My friend’s letter (from We.st. Strat¬ 
ton) has no date*, but it must havi* 
been written in July or August 1882. 
—[ll.Y.] (See JUNKEON.) 

]()S0. — “'rho Jtidiran (.see DEWAUN) re¬ 
turned with Lingaf)as Hurrahs (.see ROOCKA) 
upon the Ara/fh/r (.«ee HAVILDAR) at St. 
nhorua, and upon the two chief Juncaiieers 
in this f)art of the country, ordering them 
not to stop good.s or firovisions coming into 
the town .”—Fort Ft. (ieo. Omsn., Nov. 22, 
A\itt's and F.cts., iii. 39. 

1746 —“(liven b.) the (xovernor’s Servants, 
Juncaneers, &c., as usual at (hristmas, 
Salam/port9 (.see SALEMPOORT) 18P.s. P. 
13.”— Aevt. of Extra Charges at Fort St. 
Dadd, to Dec. 31. MS. Report, in India 
Office. 

JUNK-CEYLON, n.n. The popular 
name of an island off tlie west coast of 

♦ “Ce sent d«!s Maurea qui exigent de Targent 
snr les gninds chornins, de ceux qui ])assent avec 
quelquea merchariduses ; Houvent ils en dcinandeiit 
a ceux mimcK qui n’en portent i)oint. On regarde 
ces gens-la a pen pres comnie des voleur.s.” 


the Malay Peniinsula. Forn^st (Vot/age 
to Mergui, pp. iii. and 29-30) calls it 
Jan-Sylan, and .viys it is properly 
Ujotig (hr. in Malay, ‘(la])e’) Sylutig. 
This appears to be nearly right. The 
name i.s, ac< ordiiig to (hawfurd {Malay 
Did. s.v. Salang, and Did. hid. Ardiip, 
s.v. Vjutiy) Ujutuf Salatig, ‘ Salang 
Ilendland.’ [Mr. Skeat doubts the 
correidness of this. “There is at least 
one (piite jiossible alternative, i.e. jong 
salang, in wliicli jung means ‘a junk,’ 
and salang, wlum a})pli(‘d to vesseks, 
‘heavily k).s.sing’ (see Klinkert, Did. s.v. 
salang). Another meaning of salang is 
‘to tran.slix a ])er.sun with a dagger,’ 
and is the technical term for Malay 
executions, in wdiich the kris was 
driven down from the collar-bone to 
the heart. Paries in the first quota¬ 
tion is now known as iVrh’.s.”] 

l.')39.- “There we ero.st over to the firm 
Tjaiid, and pa.''rig by the Port of Jun^alan 
{Ivncalfio) we .sailed two days and a half 
with a favoiir.ahle wind, by mean.s whereof 
we got to the River of Carles in the Kingdom 
of i^hnda. . . Cinio (orig _ eaf). xix.) in 
(\)t/(in, p. 22. 

lf)92.-- “ We dejiartcd thence to a Raie in 
the Kingdom of lunsalaom, which is bo- 
tweene M.alaeca and i'egu, 8 degrees tx) the 
Northward.”— liarker, in Ilakl. ii. 1)91. 

1727.—“The North End of Jonk Ceyloan 
lies within a mile of the Continent.”— A. 
Hamilton, 69 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 67]. 

JUNKEON, s. This word occurs as 
beb)W. It is no doubt some form of 
the word diutaiatn, mentioned under 
JUNKAMEER. ‘ Wilson gi\e.s Telugu 
Sut/karn, wbicli might be u.sed in 
Ori.ssa, where Prut on wa.s. [Shungum 
(Mai. ehiinkatti) apj»ears in the sen.se of 
toll or customs dutii's in many of the 
old treaties in Logan, Malabar, vol. iii.] 

1638.— “Any lunkeon or ('ustome.”— 
Jirntou's A'arratnf, in IlaLl. v. r)3. 

1676.—“These practices (claims of per¬ 
quisite by the f.ictory chiefs) hat h occasitmed 
.some to ap})ly to the (loviirnour for relief, 
and chosen rather to pay Juncan than 
submit to the unreasonable demands afore- 
•said.”— Major /*itdd<’s J'l'i^posals, in Fort St. 
<i'et>. Feb. 16. Fates and Kxts., 

i. 39. 

[1727.—“ . . . at every ten or twelve 
Miles end, a Fellow to demand Junkann or 
Poll-Money for me and my Servants. . . 

—..-1. JIamilton, ed. 1744, i. 392.) 

JURIBASSO, a. 9 diis word, mean¬ 
ing ‘an interjireter,’ o<*curs con.stantly 
in tlie Diary of Richard (’ocks, of the 
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English Factory in Japan, adniirahly 
edited for the Hakluyt Society hy 
Mr. Edward Mannde Thompson (1883). 
The word is really Malayo - Javanese 
juruhahdsa, lit. ‘ language-master,’yVra 
being kii expert, ‘ a master of a craft,’ 
and bahdm t.he Skt. hheishd^ ‘speech.’ 
nVilkm.'icni^ IHct.^ writ es Jarn-ftc/wnsa; 
Mr. Skeat prefers^'am-Wia.w.] 

1603.—At Pataiii the Hollanders havinp 
arrived, and .sent presents—“ils furent pris 
par un otlicier n(jnim(? Chai\kaea (see ORAN- 
KAY) Jurebassa, <iui on 6t troi.s portions.” 
- In Iter, da Vofioffea, ed. 1703, ii. (567. 
See also }»}>. 672, 67f). 

1613.— “(Said the Mandarin of Anefu*) 

. . . ‘Captain-major, Auditor, re.sidents, 
and jerubaQas, for the Hjiaee of two days 
you must come before me to attend to thesis 
instructions in «irdcr that I may 

write to the AHiuj.’ . . . 

“Those conimumcations Vieiuf? read in the 
Chamber of the City of Macau, befori* the 
Voroadores, the peojde, and the Captain- 
Major then commanding in the said city, 
Joilo Serrao da Cunha, they sought for a 
person who might bo charged t-o reply, such 
as had knowledge and ex[)ericnee of the 
Chinese, and of thfur manner of speech, and 
hnding Ivourei^'o Carvalho . . . he made 
the reply in the folloiVing form ol words 
‘. . . To this purpose we the Cajdain Major, 
the Auditor, the Vereadores, the l^ndrcs, 
and the Jxirubaca, assembling togetlier and 
beating our fondieads Ixdore (to<l. . . — 

Jiocftrro, pp. 725-729. 

,, “Hie foureteenth, I sent M. (/ockes, 
and my lurebasBO to both the Kings to 
entreat them to prouide me of a dozen Sea¬ 
men.”— Capt. tSan's, in Pnrehas, 378. 

1615.—. . his desire was that, for his 
sake, 1 w’ould geve over the pursutc of this 
matter against the sea hongna, for that yf it 
were followed, of force the .said hongeir mu.st 
cut his bellie, and then rny jurebasso mu.st 
do the lyke. Unto which his request 1 was 
content to agree. . . 1 er/.s’.vi. 33. 

[ ,, “This night w'e had a conference 
with our Jurybassa.”- Fo.s-^/-, Leftern, iii. 
167 J. 

JUTE, S. The fibre (gunny-fibre.) 
of the bark of Corcliurvs capf^ularviy L., 
ami Corchoriis olitorius, L., which in the 
la.'^t 45 years ha.s become so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for manufacture in Great Britain as 
well as in India. “At the last meet¬ 
ing of tlie (Cambridge Philo.sojihical 
Society, Professor Ske^it commented 
on various English words. Jute, a 
fibrous substance, he explained from 
the Sanskrit juta, a less usual form oi 
jata, meaning, 1st, the matted hair of 
an a.sce.tic ; 2ndly, the fibrous roots of 
a tree such as the. banyan ; 3rdly, any 


fibrous substance” {Academy, Dec. 27, 
1879). The secondary meanings attri¬ 
buted Injre to jata are very doubtful.* 
The term jute appears to have been 
first used hy Dr. Roxburgh in a letter 
dated 1795, in which he drew tlie 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the value of the fibre “called jute by 
the iiative^s.” [It appears, however, as 
early as 1746 in the Log of a voyage 
quoted hy Ool. Temple in J.li.A.H., 
Jan. 1900, p. 158.] The name in fact 
ajipears to be taken from the vernacular 
name in Oris.sa. Tliis is stated to be 
jiroperly ytod, hut jhiitd is used by the 
uneducated. Sec Report of the Jute 
Commi.'i.nou, by Babu Heimlumdra 
Kerr, Calcutta, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. (’otton in the. Academy, 
Jan. 17, 1880. 

JUTKA, s. F rom Dak.—Hind. 
jhatkd, ‘quick.’ ITie native cab of 
J\la(ira.s, and of Mofii.ssil towns in that 
Pr(\sidencv ; a conveyance only to be 
cbara<-teri.sed by t he e])ilbet ravishackle, 
though in tliat re.sj)ec.t, iMpialled by the 
Calcutta cranchee (q-v.). It consi.sts 
of a .sort, of box with Venetian wiiidow.s, 
on two wIhh'I.s, ami drawm by a miser¬ 
able pony. It is ent(*red bv a do(.)r at 
the back. (See SHIGRAM,‘ with like 
meanings). 

JUZAIL, s. This word jazdil is 
generally applied to the heavy Afghan 
ritle, fired with a forked rest. If it is 
Ar. it must be jazd^il, the plural of 
jazil, ‘ big,’ u.sed as a substantive. JazU 
is often used for a big, thick thing, 
so it looks j)rol)able. (Set* OINGALL.) 
Hence jazdHlchi, one armed with such 
a weajion. 

[1812.— “The jezaerchi also, the men 
w'hu use hlunderbus.ses, were to wear the 
new Rus.siaii dress. ”— Morier, Journey through 
J*ersniy 30. 

[1898.- 

“ All night the cres.sets glimmered pale 

On IJlwur sabre and Tonk jezail. ” 

R. Kipling, Harrack-rooni Ballads, 84. 

[1900.—“Twocompanie.sof Khyber Jezail- 
chies.” —War burton, Jii'ightee'n Years in the 
Khyhei', 78.] 

JYEDAD, 8. P.— W.jaidad. Terri¬ 
tory assigned for the support of troops. 

[1824.- “ Ramncx)ra on the Chumbnl . . . 
had been grantea to Diidemaic, as Jaidad, 


* Thi.s remark is from a letter of Dr. Oumell’s 
dd. Tanjore, March 16,1880. 
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or temporary assignment for the payment of 
his troops.”— Malcolm^ Ventral Irvdia^ i. 223.] 

JYSHE, 8. This term, Ar. jaish.^ 
‘an army, a legion,’ was applied by 
Tippoo to his regular infantry, the 
body of whieh was called the JaiAi 
Kachari (siic under CUTCHERRY). 

c. 1782.— “About this time‘the Bar or 
regular infantry, Kiitchcri, were called the 
Jysh Kutcheri. ifw/. of Tqni SuKdn, by 
Hvxsein All Khdn Kernidin, p. 32. 

1786.— “At such times as new levies or 
recruits for the Jyshe and PiaxLehs are to 
be entertained, you two and Syed Peer 
assembling in Kuchitrry are to entertiiin 
none but proper and eligible man."—Tippoo's 
Letlei's, 256. 


K 


KAJEE, s. This is a title of 
Ministers of State lust'd in Nepaul and 
Sikkim. It is no dcnibt the Arabic 
word (se^e CAZEE for (piolations). Kajl 
is the pronunciation of this last word 
in various jiarts of India. 

[KALA JUGGAH, s. Anglo-Tl. 
kdldjaejah fora 'dark ])lace,’ arranged 
near a ball-room fur the ])urj>ose of 
flirtation. 

[1885.—“At night it was rather cold, and 
the fre(]UcntcTs of th(' Eala Jagah (or dark 
places) were unable to enjoy it as much a.s 
I hoped thc> would.” — Lady J^uJ'eriu, 
Vicnryal Life, 91. 

KALINGA, n.y. (See KLING.) 

KALLA NIMMACK, s. Himl. 
kdld-namak, ‘black salt,’ a common 
mineral drug, used esj)ecially in horse- 
treatment. It is muriate of soda, 
having a mixture of oxide of iron, and 
some impurities. (Royle.) 

KAPAL, s. Kdpdl, the Malay waird 
for a ship, [Vhich seems to have come 
from the Tam. kappal,] “applied to 
any square - rigged vessel, with top 
and top-gallant masts ” (Marsden, 
Memoirs of a Malay Family^ 57). 

KABBAEEE, s. Hind, kdrhdrl^ 
‘an agent, a manager.’ Used chiefly 
in Bengal Proper. 


[c. 1857.—“The Foiijdar’s report stated 
that a police Carbaree was sleeping in his 
own house.”— V/ieverjt, Ind. Med. Jvrisp. 467. ] 

1867.—“The Lmshai KarbariB (literally 
men of business) duly arrived and met me 
at Kassalong.”— Lewin, A Fly on the Wlif‘pl, 
293. 

KARCANNA, s. Hind, from Pers. 
kOr-khdiia, ‘ bu.sine.s.s-place.’ We can¬ 
not inqtrove upon Wilson’s defini¬ 
tion ; “ An office, or place where 

busine.ss is carri(‘d on ; but it is in use 
more especially a})])lied to places where 
mechanical wau K is }>erfoi iued ; a 
work.sho]), a inanufactorv, an arsenal ; 
also, fig., to any great fuss or bustle.” 
The last, use seems to be obsolete. 

[1663 —“ Liirge halls are seen in many 
])laces, called Kar-Kanays or work.shotxs 
for the artizan.s.” B^'Dtier, ed. Constable, 
2bS seq. Also see CARCANA.J 

KARDAR, s. P.--H. hlrddr, an 
agent (of the (lovernment) in Sindh. 

[1842, — “1 further insi.st upon the 
otfe/uling Kardar being sent a pri.soner to 
my head - «]uarters at Sukkur within the 
space of Hve days, to be dealt with as J 
shall determine.” Sir ('. JSapier, in 
JVapier's < of Set ndf, ] 19. ] 

KAREETA, s, Hind, from Ar. 
kharltii, and in India ii\so khalifa. The 
silk hag (described hy Mrs, Parkes, 
below) m whi'di is emdosed a letter 
to or from a native noble ; also, liy 
transfer, the letter itself. In 2 Kings 
V. 23, the hag in which Natiman hound 
the silver is kharif ; also in Isaiah iii. 
22, the word t ranslated ‘ crisjiing-pins ’ 
is kharlfi))}^ rathei- ‘])urses.’ 

c. 1350.—“The Sherif Ibrahim, surnamed 
the KhSLritadAr, t.e. the Muster of the 
Koyal Paper and Pen.s, was governor of the 
territory of Hfinsi and Sarsatl.” — Jbn 
Battita, iii. 337. 

1838.—“ Her Highne.ss the Biiiza Ba’i did 
me the honour to send me a Ehajit&, that 
is a letter enelo.sed in a long bag of Kivi- 
k'hindh (see KINCOB), crimson silk brocaded 
w'ilh flowers in gold, contained in another 
of tine mn.slin : the month of the bag was 
tied with a gold and tasseled cord, to which 
was appended the great seal of her High¬ 
ness.” — Wandfrinys of a }*ilgrim (Mrs. 
Parkes), ii. 250. 

In the folluwdng jiassage the thing 
is described (at Constantinople). 

1673.—. . le Visir prenant un sachet 
do beavi brocard d’or A fleurs, long tout au 
moins d’une demi aulne et large de cinq ou 
six doigts, li^ et scell<> jiar le haut avec une 
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inscrij)tion qui y ostoit attiichee, et disant 
que c’ostoit une lettre du (^rand Seigneur. 

. . ."—Journal d'Ant. Ualland, ii. 94. 

KAUL, s. Hind. Kdl, ])roj»erly 
‘Time/ tlieii a j)eri()d, deatli, and 

)opnlarly the visitation of famine. 

Tnder this word we read ; 

1808.—‘‘Scarcity, and the scourge of civil 
war, embittered the Mahratta nation in A.n. 
1804, of whom many emigrants were sujj- 
ported by the justice and generosity 
of neighbouring powers, and (a large 
number) were relieved in their owui capital 
by the charitable contributions of the 
English at BomV)ay alone. ‘J'his and t)j)cn- 
ing of Hos])ita]s for the sick and starving, 
within the British settlements, were grate¬ 
fully tf)ld to the writer afterwards t>v many 
Mahrattas in tlie heart, and from distint 
yiarts, of their own country.”- A*. Ih nvnnond, 
Illustrations., &c. 

KAUNTA, CAUNTA, s. This 
word, Malir. and (in/, hntfha, ‘c(tast 
or margin,’ [Skt. /{(nilha^ ‘immediate 
pro.ximilv,’‘tlie neck,’] is ustal 
m (lie northern jiart of tin* Bombay 
Prt‘sid(‘ney in composition to form 
.several ]»opular geograjtliical li'rms, as 
Mahi Kiuttlid, for a grou]) of small 
States on the banks of the Alahi Biver ; | 
Reml KdntJid, south of the above ; 
Riiiidhu Kdfithd, tin' Indus Delta, &c. 
The word is no doubt the .same which 
we find in I’tolemy for the (lulf of 
Kachh, Kardi kuXttos. Kaiithi-Kot was 
formerly an imyiortaiit jdace in Eastern 
Kachli, and Kdytju was the name of 
tlie .southern coast district (see Ritter, 
vi. 1038). 

KEBULEE. (See MYROBOLANS.) 

KEDDAH, s. Hind. Kh tda (khednd. 
Mo ('ha.se,’ from Skt. dklieta, ‘hunt¬ 
ing’). 3’h(‘ term n.sed in Bengal for 
the enclosure constructed to entrap 
elephants. [The .system of hunting 
eleythants by making a trench round 
a .syiace and enticing tlie Avild animals 
by means of tame decoys is described 
by Arrian, Indiha, 13.J (See CORRAL.) 

[c. lf)90. -- “There are .several rnode.s of 
hunting elephants. 1. k'hedah ” (then follows 
a description).—/li», i, ‘284.] 

1780-90.— “The party on the jdain below 
have, during this interval, been comjdetely 
occupied in forming the Keddah or en¬ 
closure.”— Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 191. 

1810. — “A trap called a Keddali.” —- 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 436. 

I860.—“The custom in Bengal is to cori- 
.struct a strong enclosure (called a Eeddah) 


in the heart of the forest. ” — Tennent's 
Ceylon, ii, 342. 

KEDGEREE, KITCHERY, s. 

Hind, khiehrl, a mess of rice, cooked 
with butter and dal (see DHALL), and 
flavoured with a little syiice, shred 
onion, and the like ; a common di.'-li 
all over India, and ofttui served u1, 
Anglo-Indian breakfast tables, iu 
wbieli very old ])recedc‘nt is followed, 
as the first (jnotation shows. The 
word ap]>ear.s to have been applied 
metaphorically to mixtures of sundry 
kinds (see Fryer, b(d()w), and akso to 
mixt jargon or Iwyna franea. In 
England we iiiid tht' word is often 
a])plied to a nu'ss of re-cooked fi.sh, 
serve.d for breakfast. ; but. tbi.s is in- 
accuratt'. Ei.sb is fiecpiently eaten 
with kedyeree, luit is no ))art of it. 
[“ I^isli Kiteherie''^ is an old Anglo- 
Indian dish, see t]»e reci]>e iu Riddell, 
Indian Donie.dir Eeonorny, j). 437.] 

c. 1340.-- “The inunj (Moong) is boiled 
with rice, and then buttered and eaten. 
This i^^ what they call Kishri, and on this 
dish they l)reakfast every day.” —Ihn IlatuUi, 
iii. 131. ■ 

c. 1443. -- “ 'riic elephants of the yialnco are 
fed upon Kitchri.”—.1 in Indta 

tn .V 17/? (nif. ‘27. 

<• 1 17r>.— “ Horses are fed on j)ease ; also 
on Kichiris, boiled with sugar and oil ; and 
early in the morning they get sJu.shrjinv" (1). 

— Aihan. Kiiitin, in do., p. 10. 

dbe following reci })0 for Kedgeree is by 
Abu’l Fa/.l:— 

c. 1590. —Khichri, Rico, splitand 
///((, 5 .svr of each ; J scr salt; this gives 7 
dishes.”—Jo?, i. 59. 

1648.—“d'heir daily gains are very small, 

. . . and with these they till their hungry 
bellies with a eerbain food called Kitserye.” 

— r???? Taist, 57. 

16.53.—“ Kicheri ost vne sorte de legume 
dont les Indieiis .se nourissent ordinaire- 
meiit.”—/> la Boallaye-le-iiouz, ed. 1657, 
p. 545. 

1672. —Baldaeus has Kitzery, Tavernier 
Qnicheri [ed Ball, i. ‘282, 391]. 

1673. —“'J’ho T)iet of this Sort of People 
admits not of great Variety or (bst, their 
dclightfulle.st Food being only Cutcheny 
a sort of Pulse and Rice mixed together, and 
boiled in Butter, with which they grow fat.” 
— Fryer, 81. 

Again, speaking of pearls in the Persian 
Gulf, ho says; “Whatever is of any Value 
is very dear. Here is a groat Plenty of 
what they call Ketchery, a mixture of all 
together, or Refuse of Rough, Yellow, and 
Unequal, which they sell by Bushels to the 
Russians.”— Ibid. 320. 
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1727.—“Some Doll and Kice, being mingled 
together and boiled make Kitcheree, the 
common Food of the Country. They eat it 
with Butter and Atchar (see ACHAR).” — A. 
Hamilton^ i, 161 ; [ed. 1744, i. 162]. 

1750-60.— “Kitcharee is only rice stewed, 
with a certain pulse they call Dholl, and i.s 
generally eaten With salt-fish, butter, and 
pickles of various sorts, to which they give 
the general name of AUtmr.”—Orosey i. 150. 

[1813.—“Ho was always a welcome gutj.st 
. . . and ate as much of their rice and 
Cutcheree as he chose.”— Forbes, Or. Mem 
2nd ed. i. 502.] 

1880, — “A correspondent of the ludldti 
Ml^'ror, writing of the annual religious fair 
at Ajmere, thus describes a feature in the 
pr<)ceedings: “There are two tremendous 
C(jpper j)ots, one of which is said to coiitnin 
about eighty maund.s of rice and the other 
forty maunds. To fill these jiots with nc<*, 
sugar, and dried fruits retjuires a round sum 
of money, and it is only the rich who can 
afford to do so. This year His Highness the 
Nawab of Tonk paid Ks. 3,000 to fill up the 
pots. . . . After the pots filled with khichri 
had been inspected by the Nawab, who was 
accompanied by the Commissioner of Ajmere 
and several Civil Officers, the distribution, 
or more properly the j(hinder, of khichri 
commenced, and men well wrapped up with 
clothes, stuffed with cotton, were seen leap¬ 
ing down into the boiling jait to secure then- 
share of the booty.”— l*io}ieer Mail, July 8. 
[See the reference to this custom in Sir T. 
Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 314, and a full account in 
Jiajpufana Oazrtteer, ii. 63. ] 

KEDGEKEE, n.p. Khijirl or 
Kijarl^ a and police station on 

the low lands near the month of tlie 
Hoogly, on the west hank, and 08 
miles below (Calcutta, It was formerly 
well known as a usual anchorage of 
the larger Indiamen. 

1683.—“This morning early wo weighed 
anchor with the tide of Ebb, but having 
little wind, got no further than the Point of 
Kegaria Island.”— Hedges, Diary, Jan. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 64]. 

1681. — “Sign’’ Nicolo Pareres, a Portugall 
Merchant, assured me their whole com¬ 
munity had wrott y® Vice King of Goa . . . 
to send thorn 2 or 3 Frigates with . . . 
Soldiers to possess themselves of yo Islands 
of Kegeria and Ingellee." — Ibid. Dec. 17 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 172]. 

1727.—“It is now inhabited by Fishers, 
as are also IngeUie and Kidgerie, two 
neighbouring Islands on the West Side of 
the Mouth of the Ganges.”— A. llumilton, 
ii. 2 ; [ed. 1744]. (See HIDGELEE.) 

1753.—“ De I’antre c5t^ de Tentr^, les 
rivieres de Cajori et de VIngeli (see HIDGE¬ 
LEE), puis plus au large la rivi^^re do PijJi 
et celle de Balasor (see BALASORE), sont 
avec Tombali (see TUMLOOK), riviere raon- 
tionn^ plus haut, et qu’on pent ajouter ici, 
des deprivations d’un grand fleuve, dont le 


nom de Ganga lui est communavec le Gange. 

. . . line carte du Golfe de Bengale inser^Pc 
dans Blaeu, fera rnAme distinguer les rivibres 
d'Jiigeli et do Cajori (si on prend la peine 
de rexaminer) comme des bras du Ganga.” — 

lyAni'iHe, p. 66. 

As to the origin of this singular error, 
about a river Ganga flowing across India 
from W. to E., see some extracts under 
GODAVERY. The Rupnarain River, which 
joins the Ho(jgly from the W. just above 
Diamond Hfirbour, is the grand Jleure liere 
spoken of. The name (Iunga or Old Gunga 
is applied to this in charts late in the 18th 
century. Tt is thus mentioned by A. 
Hamilton, 1727 : “ About five leagues farther 
up On the West Side of the River of Hugh hi, 
is another Branch of the (hiuges, called 
Ganga, it i.s broader than that of the 
Hiaihhi, but much shallower.”—ii. 3; [ed. 
1741].' 

KEDGEREE-POT, s. A vulgai 
expression for a round jiipkiii sucli 
as is ill common Indian use, liotli for 
holding water and for cooking jmrjioses. 
(See CHATTY, GHURRA.) 

1811.— “As a memorial of such mis¬ 
fortunes, they })lant in the earth an oar 
bearing a cudgeri, or earthen pot.”- -Solvyus, 
Les Jlnalou'^, iii. 

1830.—“ Sonu' natives were in r(;adiness 
with a small raft of Kedgeree-pots, on which 
the palkee was to l>e ferried over ”— Mem. of 
Gal. Mountain, 110. 

KENNERY, n.p. The site of a 
famous and very extensive group of 
(;ave-temples on the Lslami of Salsette, 
near Bombay, ])ro[)erly Kduker'i. 

1602.—“ Holding some conversation with 
certain very aged (’hristians, who had been 
among the first converts there of I’adro Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, . . . one of them, who 
alleged himself to be more than 120 years 
old, and who spoke Ik^rtuguese very well, 
and read and wrote it, and was continually 
reading the Flos Saurtorum, and the Lives of 
the Saints, assured me that without doubt 
the work of the i^agoda of Canail was made 
under the orders of the father of Saint 
Josafat the Prince, whom Barlaam converted 
to the Faith of (ffirist. . . .”— Couto, Vli. 
iii. caj). 10. 

1673.—“Next Morn before Break of Day 
wo directed our steps to the anciently fam’d, 
but now ruin’d (hty of Canorein ... all cut 
out of a Rock,’’ kc.~-Fryer, 71-72. 

1825. — *‘1’ho principal curiosities of Sal¬ 
sette . . . are the c.ive temples of Hennery. 
These are certainly in every way remarkable, 
from their number, their beautiful situation, 
tlicir elaborate carving, and their marked 
connection with Buddh and hi.s religion.”—■ 
Heber, ii. 130. 

KERSEYMERE, s. Tliis is an 
Englisli draper’s term, and not Anglo- 
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Indian. But it is through forms like 
cassimere (also in English use), a cor- 
ru]>tion of cashmere,^ though the corrup¬ 
tion has been shaped by the jueviously 
existing English word Avr.sry for a kind 
of woollen cloth, as if kersay were one 
kind and kerneyrnere anotlier, of similar 
goods. Kersey is given by Minsheu 
(2nd ed. 1627), without definition, 
thus: “ ^crsir clotli^ G. (t.e. French) 
mrtV.” The only word like the last 
given by Littre is “ Carisil,, sorte de 
canevas.” .... This does not apply 
to kersey^ which a])pears t.o be repre¬ 
sented by (keseait —Tenne de Ooni- 
merce ; etotl'e. de laine croissee a deux 
envers ; etym. cro?",s‘cr.” Both words 
are probably conriected with croiser or 
with rarre. Planche indeed (whose 
etymologies are generally worthless) 
says; “made originally at Kersey, in 
Suffolk, wluuice. its name.” And be 
adds, ecpial to the occasion, “ Kersey- 
merp^ so named from the j)osit.ion of 
the original factory on the laere, or 
water which runs through the village 
of Kersey” (!) Mr. Skeat, however, 
we see, thinks that Kersey, in Suffolk, 
is perhaps the origin of the wn)rd 
Kersey: [and this he repeats in the 
new ed. (1901) of his (Joncise Etym. 
JHct., adding, “ Not from Jersey, whi< h 
is also used as the name of a material.” 
Kerseymere., he Scays, is “ a c(>rruption of 
(kishmere or Cassimere., by confusion 
with kersey ”]. 

1495. — “ Item the xv day of Fehruar, 
bocht fra Jhonne Andersouii x ellis of (pihit 
Caresay, to be tiia coitis, ane to the Kiiip, 
and ane to the l^ard of Balgony ; price of 
ellno vjs. ; svirnnia . . . iij. //.” -.IfcA-. <\t 
the lA. H. Tred.^urer of tScofland, 1877, l>. 225. 

1583. — “ 1 think cloth, Kerseys and tinne 
have never bene here at so lowe prices as 
they are now.”—A/r. John Nnrfon, from 
Babylon (i.e. Bagdad) July 20, in JJaii. 378. 

1603.—“T had as lief be a li.st of an 
English kersey, as be pil’d as thou art pil’d, 
for a French velvet.” - Mea'oar for Mecvoire, 
i. 2. 

1625. — “ Ordanet the thesauror to tak aff 
to ilk ane of the officeris and to the driinimer 
and pyper, ilk ane of thaine, fyve elne of 
reid Kairsie claithe.”— Exts. from Reed.<i. of 
Glasgow, 1876, p. 347. 

1626. —In a contract between the Factor 
of the King of Persia and a Dutch “()})per 
Koopman ” for goods wo find : “2000 Persian 
ells of Carsay at 1 eocri (?) the ell.”— 
Valentijn, v. 295. 

1784.—“ For sale—superfine cambrics and 
edgings . . . scarlet and blue Kassimeres.” 
—In Stton'Karr, i. 47. 


c. 1880.— (no date given) “ Ker8e3nnere. 
Cassimere. A finer description of kersey . . ; 
(then follows the absurd etymology as given 
by Planchd). ... It is principally a manu¬ 
facture of the west of England, and except 
in being tweeled (.nc) ana of narrow width 
it in no re.spect differs from superfine cloth.” 
—Draper s Diet. s.v. 

KHADIR, s. H. khadar; the 
recent alluvial bordering a large river. 
(See under BANGUR). 

[1828.—“ The river . . . meanders fantas¬ 
tically . . . through a Khader, or valley 
between two ranges of hills.”— Mnndy, Pen 
and. PeucU SD-fekes, ed. 1858, p. 130. ^ 

[The Khadir Cup is one of the chief 
racing trophies open to pig-stickers in u}»})er 
India.] 

KHAKEE, vulgarly KHARKI. 
KHABKEE, s. ,.r adj. Hind, khdkij 
Clu.sty (U‘ dust-c,()lour(id,’ from Pers. 
khdk, ‘earth,’or ‘(iustP; a])plied to a 
liglit drab or cliocolate-coloured cloth. 
Tbi.s was the colour of the uniform 
worn by somt; of the Punja)> regiments 
at the siege of Delhi, and became very 
]»opular in the army generally during 
the cajiipaigiis of 1857-58, being adopted 
as a conveiiitmt material by many other 
corps. [Gubbins {Mutinies in (Judh, 
296) describes liow the soldiers at 
Lucknow dyed tbeD uniforms a light 
browni or dust colour with a mixture 
of black and red office inks, and Gave 
Brown {Punjab and Delhi, ii. 211) 
speaks of its introduction in place of 
the red uniform wdiich gave the 
British soldier the name of “/>«/ Coortee 
Jrallahs.^’] 

[1858. —A book appeared called “Service 
and Adventures with theKhakee Ressalah, 
or Meerut Volunteer Horse daring the 
Mutinie.s in 1857-8,” by P. II. IF. Dunlop. 

[1859.— “ It has been decided that the 
full dre.ss will be of dark blue cloth, made 
up, not like the tunic, but as the- native 
ungrockah {aagariha), and set off with red 
piping. The undress clothing will be en¬ 
tirely of Khakee. Govt. Order, 

Feb. 18, quoted in Calcutta Her. ciii. 407. 

[1862.— “ Kharkee does not catch in 
brambles .so much as other .stuffs.”- Brinck- 
viav, Pijle in Cashmere, 136 ] 

1878. — “ The Amir, we may mention, wore 
a khaki suit, edged with gold, and the well- 
known Herati cai).”— Review, Nov. 30, 
683. 

[1899. —“ The batteries to be painted with 
the Kirkee colour, which being similar to 
the roads of the country, will render the 
vehicles invisible.”— Times, July 12. 

[1890-91.—'I'he newspapers have constant 
references to a khaki election, that is an 
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election started on a war policy, and the 
War Loan for the Transvaal Campaign has 
been known as “ khakis. ”J 

Kecent military operations have led 
to the general introduction of khaki 
as the service uniform. Something 
like this has been used in the East 
for clothing from a very early time :— 

[1611. — “See if you can get mo a piece of 
very fine brown calico to make me clothes." 

- Danvers, Letters, i. 109.] 

KHALSA, s. and adj. Kind, from 
Ar. klidka (pro})er]y khdlisa) ‘pure, 
genuine.’ It has various technical 
meanings, but, as we introduce the 
word, it. is applied by the Sikhs to 
their community !ind church (.so to 
call it.) collectively. 

1783.—“The Si('(/i{es salute each other by 
the expression ^Vah (iooroo, without any 
inclination of the l)ody, or motion of the 
hand, tioveruniont at largo, and their 

armies, are denominated Khalsa, and 
Khalsajee. ” —/'brster’.f Jonmetf, e<l 1808, i. 

307. 

1881.— 

“ And all the Punjab knows me, for my 
fathtir’s name was known 

In the days of the comjuering Khalsa, 
when 1 wa.s a boy half-grown.” 

Attar Sinyfi loquitur, hy Sotnar, in an 
Indian [laper ; name and date lost. | 

KHAN, s. a. Turki tlirougli j 
P(‘.r.s. Khan,. Origmally Ibis was a : 
title, ecjuivaleiit to Lord or Prince, i 
used among the Mongol and Turk ! 
nomad liorde.s. Besides this seu.se, l 
and ail application to various otln.T ' 
(diiefs and nobles, it has still become ! 
in Per.sia, and still more in Afghani- j 
stall, a sort of vague t itle like “ Esip,” 
whil.st in India it has become a 
c.omnioii affix to, or in fact part, of, 
the name of Hindustanis out of every 
rank, yiroperly, lunvever of tho.se 
<daimiiig a Pathfiii descent. The 
tendency of swelling titles is always 
thus to d('.generate, and when the value 
of Khdyi had sunk, a new form, lUidn- 
Kkdndn (Khan of Khans) was devised 
at the Court of Delhi, and apyilied to 
one of the high officers of State. 

[c. 1610.—The “ Assavt Caounas ” of 
Pyrard de Ijaval, which Mr. Gray fails to 
identify, is probably Hasan-Khan, Hak. Soc. 
i. 69. 

[1616.—“All the Captayons, a.s Channa 
Ghana (Khan-Khanan), Mahobet Chan, 
Chan John (Khan Jahan).”—AVr T. Roe^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 19‘2. 

[1675.—“ Cawn.” See under GINQI.] 


b. Pers. khan. A public building 
for the accommodation of travellers, a 
caravanserai. [The word appears in 
English as early as about 14CX) ; see 
Staiif. Diet. S.V.] 

16r)3. — “Han est vn Serrail ou encltjs (jue 
les Arabc.s appellent/uz/rfuj^x ou .se retirent 
les Carauanea, ou les Marchand.s E.atrangers, 

. . • cc mot. do Han cat Turq, ot eat le 
me.sme que Kidrauuusarai ou Karbasara 
(see CARAVANSERAY) dont parle Bclon. 

. . — De la Boullayr-le-irvuz, ed. 16r)7, 

p. 540. 

18*27- - “ He lost all ho}>e, being informed 
by hi.s late fellow-traveller, whom he found 
at the Khan, that the iNuwnub was absent 
on a .secret, expedit.ion. ” IP. Scott, The 
Surgeons />angliirr, ch. xiii. 

KHANNA, CONNAH, &c. .s. 

This tiTin (IkTs. khdna, ‘a house, a 
(•om])aTtment, aytartmeiit., department, 
receptacle,’ &c.) is used almo.st ad 
IlhitimL in Indiii in com]i()siti(jTi, some- 
(iiiK's with most incongruous words, 
as hobachec (for bdwarchl) connah, 
‘(•ook-house,’ buggy-connah, ‘buggy, 
or coacb-bouse,’ bottle-kbanna, tosha- 
khana (q.v.), &c. ke. 

1781 “The hou.ae, cook-roorn, bottle- 
COnnah, godown, kv.. are all pucka built.” — 
In Scion- f\(n r. i. 11. 

KHANSAMA. See CONSUMAH. 

KHANUM, s. Tui'ki, tb rough 
I\‘rs. khdnu.vi and khdnirn, a lady of 
rank ; the feminine of the title Kian, 
a (<i.v.) 

1404. — “ . . . la mayor delle.a avia ndbre 
Cahon, que <iuiere dezir Reyna, o Seftora 
I grande.”—LVac//e, f. 52r. 

„ “The great wall and tents were 
for the u.-^i of the chief wife of the Ijord, 
who was called Cano, and the other was for 
the .second wife, called (^himc/ti CafiO, which 
means ‘the little lady.’ Mark/uun\'< (Vanjo, 
115. 

1505.—“ The greatc.st of the Begs of the 
Sagharichi was then iShlr Haji Jieg, who.se 
daughter, Ais-doulet Begum, Yunis Khan 
married. . . . ‘the Kfuin had three daughters 
by Ais-doulet Begum. . . , The second 
daughter, Kullftk Nigar Khamim , was my 
mother. . . . Five months after the taking 
of Kabul she departed to God’s mercy, in 
the year 911 ” (1505).- Baber, p. 12. 

1619.—“ The King’s ladies, when they are 
not married to him . . . and not near 
relations of his house, but only concubine.s 
or girls of the Palace, are not called begum, 
which is a title of queens and princesse.s, but 
only canum, a title given in Persia to all 
noble ladies.”— 1\ delta Valle, ii. 13. 
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KHASS, KAUSS, adj. Hind, 
from Ar. ‘.special, particular, 

Royal.’ It liay many ])ai ticular appli¬ 
cations, one of tlie most common being 
to (3States retained in the hands of 
Government, which are said to he 
h(‘ld Ichdss. The Ichdss-ma/ml again, in 
a native house, is the women’s apart¬ 
ment. Many years ago a wliite- 
h(*arded khdtimmdn (see CONSUMAH), 
in the service of one (if the ])resent 
writers, indulging in reminisc.ences of 
the. days when lie had been attached to 
Lord Lake’s camj), in the lieginning of 
the last century, extolled the sahibs of 
those times above their successor' 
ohservdng (in his native Hindustani^ . 
“In those days I think the Sahibs all 
came from London khdss; n<iw a great 
lot of JAiyrpoolmdlds come to I he 
country ! ” 

Then^ were in tin* Palaces of the 
Great Mo"ul and other Mahommedan 
Princes of India always two llalls of 
Audience, or Durbar, the 
or Hall of the Public, and the Iktrdfi- 
i-Khdss^ the Sjiecial or Royal Hall, 
for those who had the cfitn'c, as W(* say. 

In the Indian Vocahidarijy 1788, the 
word is written (Joss. 

KHASYA, n.p. A name ajiplied 
to the oldest existing race in the cis- 
Tibetan Himrilaya, between Nepal and 
the Ganges, i.e. in the Pritish Districts 
of Kiimaun and Garhwal. The 
Khasyas are Hindu in religion and 
customs, and probably ar(3 sub.stantially 
Hindu also in blocui ; though in their 
aspect there is some slight suggestion 
of that of their Tibetan neighbours. 
There can be no ground for supjKwing 
them to be connected with the Mon¬ 
goloid nation of Kasias (see COSSYA) 
in the mountains .south of Assam. 

[1526. ' “ About thc.so are t)ther tribes 
of riieri. With all the inv(3stigation and 
enquiry I could make. ... All that 1 could 
learn was that the men of these hills were 
called Kas. It struck me that as the 
Hindustanis fre(]uently confound shin and 
sm and as Kashmir is the chief . . . city 
in those hills, it may have taken its name 
from that circumstance .”—Leydens Babei^ 
313.] 

1799.—“The Vakeel of the rajah of 
Comanh (i.e. Kumdiin) (jf A/tnoray wlio i.s a 
learned Pandit, informs me that the greater 
part of the zemindars of that country are 
C’hasas. . . . '^I'hey are certainly a very 
ancient tribe, for they are mentioned as such 
in the Institutes of Menu ; and their great i 
ancestor C’hasa or C’hasya is mentioned by ' 


Ranchoniathon, under the name of Cassius. 
Ho is supposed to have lived before the 
Flood, and to have given his name to 
the mountains he seized upon.”— Wi/ford 
{Wilfordizing !), in As. Res. vi. 456. 

1821.— “The Khasya nation pretend to 
1)0 all Rajpoots of the highest caste . . . 
they will not even .sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger. . . . They are 
a modest, gentle, respectful people, honest 
in their dealings ”—llehcvy i. 264. 

KHELAT, 11.}). The ca])ital of tlui 
Hiluch Stale upon tlu*. we.sterii frontier 
of Sind, which gives its name t,o the 
Stab* it.self. The name i.s in fact the 
Ar. kalUiy ‘a fort.’ (See. under KILLA- 
DAR.) The terminal i of the Ar. 
word (written kakai) has for many 
<‘('nturies been jironounced only when 
t ile word i.s t he first half of a compound 
name meaning ‘Ga.stle of —-No 
doubt, this was the (ase with the 
Riluch capital, though in its case the 
.sei'oiid part has Ixsen (‘omp]<*tely di’0])t 
out. of use. Khehii (KaFtit)-i~(iJiiljl is 
an (‘xample where the second jiart 
remains, though sometimes dro])t. 

KHIRAJ, s. Ar. khnrdj (u.suallv 
prijri. ill India khirdj), is ])ro])erly a 
tribute levied by a Mu.sulman lord 
u|)on compiered unbeliev(‘rs, also land- 
tax ; in India it is almost always used 
for the land-revenue ])aid to Govern¬ 
ment ; whence a common exfiression 
(also Ar.) Id khirdjy treated as one word, 
lakh irdjy ‘ ren t-free. ’ 

(c. 1590.—“In ancient times a capitation 
tax was impo.sed, called khirdj.”---.! oq cd. 
Jarreiiy ii. 55. “Some call the whole ])ro- 
duce of the revenue khir^.” — Ibvd, ii. 57.J 

1653, — “be Sultan .souffre les (Jhr(^tiens, 
les luifs, et les Indou sur sos terre.s, auec 
toute liberty de leur Loy, en payant cini] 
Reales d’Kspagne on plus par an, ct ce 
tributs’ap})elle Karache. . . De la Houl- 
laye-le-GouZy od. 1657, p. 48. 

1784.—“. . , 136 beegahs, 18 of which 
are Lackherage land, or land paying no 
rent.”—In Setun-Kan’, i. 49. 

KHOA, s. Hind, and Beng. khod^ 
a kind of concrete, of broken brick, 
lime, (&c., used for floors and terrace- 
roofs. 

KHOT, s. This is a Mahrati word, 
khot., in use in some parts of the 
Bombay Presidency as the designation 
of persons holding or farming villages 
on a peculiar tenure called khotiy and 
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comiiig under the class legally defined 
as ‘ superior holders/ 

Tlie position and claims of the khots 
have been the subject of much debate 
and difficulty, especially with regard 
to the rights and duties of the tenants 
under them, whose position takes 
various forms ; but to go into these 
<lueations would carry us much more 
deeply into local technicalities than 
would be consistent with the scone of 
this work, or the knowledge of the 
editor. Practically it woiild seem that 
the khot is, in the midst of provinces 
where ryotwany is the ruling system, 
an exceptional person, holding much 
the position of a petty zemindar in 
Bengal (apai't from any question of 
permanent settlement) ; and that most 
of the difficult questions touching khotl 
have arisen from this its exce]>tional 
< harac,ter in Western India. 

The khot occurs especially in the 
Konkan, and was found in existence 
when, in the early part of the last 
century, we occupied territory that 
had been subject to the Mahratta 
power. It is apparently traceahle hack 
at least to the time of tlie ’Adil Shfihl 
(see IDALCAN) dynasty of the Deccan. 
There ai'e, lujwever, various de¬ 
nominations of khot. In the Southern 
Konkan the khoti has long l)een a 
hereditary zemindar, with ]»roprietary 
rights, and also has in many cases !-e- 
]>laced tlie ancient patel as headman 
of the village ; a circumstance that 
has caused the khoti to l)e sometimes 
regarded and defined as tlie holder of 
an office, rather than of a ]uoperty. In 
the Northern Konkan, again, the Khotis 
were originally mere revenne-farmeT.s, 
witliout proprietary or hereditary 
rights, hut had been able to usurp both. 

As has been said abox e, administra¬ 
tive difficulties as to the Khotis have 
been chiefly connected with their 
rights over, or claims from, the ryots, 
which have been often exorbitant and 
oppressive. At the same time it is in 
evidence that in the former distracted 
state of the country, a Khoti was some¬ 
times established in compliance with 
a petition of the cultivators. The 
Khoti “acted as a buffer between them 
and the extortionate demands of the 
revenue officers under the native 
Government. And this is easily com¬ 
prehended, when it is remembered 
that formerly districts used to be 
farmed to the native officials, whose 
2 H 


sole object was to squeeze as much 
revenue as possible out of each village. 
The Khot bore the brunt of this 
struggle. In many cases he prevented 
a new survey of his village, by con¬ 
senting to the imposition of some new 
patti.* This no doubt he recovered 
from the ryots, hut he gave them their 
own time to }>ay, advanced them 
money for their cultivation, and was 
a milder master than a rapacious 
revenue officer would have been” 
(Candy, pp. 20-21). See Selections from 
Records of Bombay Government, No. 
cxxxiv., N.S., viz., Selections with 
Notes, regarding the Khoti Tenure, coiii- 
])iled by K. T. Candy, Bo. C. S. 1873 ; 
also Abstract of Froreedinys of the Govt, 
of Bombay in the Revenue Dept., April 
24, 1876, No. 2474. 

KHOTI, s. The holder of tlie 
jieculiar khot tenure in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

KHUDD, KUDD, s. This is a 
term chitdly employed in the Hima¬ 
laya, khadd, meaning a jyrecipitous 
hill-side, also a deep valley. It is not 
in the dictionaries, hut is probably 
allied to the Hind, khdf, ‘a pit,’ Dakh. 
—Hind, khadda. [Platts gives Hind. 
hhad. This is from Skt.. kJuiuda, ‘a ^ap, 
a chasm,’ while khdt comes from Skt. 
khdta, ‘ an excavation.’] The word is in 
constant Anglo-Indian collo([uial use at 
Simla and other Himalayan stations. 

1837. —“The steeps about Mussoori are so 
very per]*ondi(*ular in many places, that a 
person of the stronp^est nerve would scarcel}' 
i)e able to look over the edge of the narrow 
footpath into the Khud, without a shudder.” 
— liacoa, First Im/iressiotus, ii. 146. 

1838. —“On my arrival 1 found one of 
the ponies at the estate had been killed V)y 
a fall over the precipice, when bringing up 
water from the khud.”— Waudt-riiigs of a 
iGlgrim, ii. 240. 

1866.—“When the men of the 43d Regt. 
refused to carry the guns any longer, the 
Eurasian gunners, about 20 in number, 
accompanying them, made an attempt to 
bring them on, but were unequal to doing 
so, and under the direction of this officer 
(Capt. Oockburn, R.A.) threw them down a 
ELllud, as the ravines in the Himalaya are 
called. . . ."—Bhotan and tJi/’ H. of the 
J)ooar ITar, by Sargeon Rennie, M.D. p. 199. 

1879.—“The commander-in-chief ... is 
perhaps alive now because his horse so 
judiciously chose the spot on which suddenly 

* Patti is used here in the Mahratti sense of a 
‘contribution’ or extra cess. It is the re^lar 
Mahratti equivalent of the ednwib of Bengal, on 
which see Wilson, s.v, 
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to swerve round that its hind hoofs were 
only half over the chud ” {dc).—Times Lrt(pi\ 
from Simla, Aug. 15. 

K HUE BEEF, s. Ai. kharlf, 
‘autuiim’; and in India tlie (TOp, or 
harvest of tlie cro]), wliicli is sown al. 
the )>eg inning of the rainy season 
(Aj)ril and May) and gatliered in after 
it, including rice, tlie tall millets, 
maize, cotton, lape, st^saininn, & 0 . 
The oh verse crop is nibhee (q.v.). 

[1809.— “Three wceLs have not elaj^sod 
since the Kureef crop, which consist.s of 
Bajru (see BAJRA), ./oour (see JOWAtJR), 
several .smaller kiiKl-' df grain, and cotton, 
was cleared from off the field.'', and the same 
ground is already ])loughed . . . and sowm 
for the great Rubbee croj> of wheat, barley 
and chutni (see GRAM). /iVo Jjrftrrs 

frovi a Alakralta Cumit, cd. 1892, p. 215.1 

KHUTPUT, s. Tliis i.*^ a native 
slang term in Western India for a 
prevalent sy.steru of intrigue and (uir- 
ru])tiou. The general meaning of 
khatpat in Hind, and Mahr. is rather 
‘wrangling ’ and ‘ worry,'hut it i.s in 
the former sense that tin', word l>ecame 
famous (1850-54) in con.seijuenee of 
Sir Janies Out.ram’s struggles with the 
rascality, during his t,eniii‘(i of the 
Residency of Baroda. 

[1881. — “Khutput, or court intrigue, rule'' 
more or less in every native State, to an 
extent incredible among the more civilised 
nations of hurojie.”— Frci'rr, Jt'ron/s of 

SjHtrt^ 204.J 

KHUTTRY, KHETTRY, CUT- 
TRY, s. Hind. Khatirl, Khafrl Skt. 
Kshatri\f(t . dTie 'second, or military 
ca.ste, in the tlienielic.il or fourlold 
division of the Hindus. [But the 
word is more eommonli a])])lied to a 
merraiit.ih* caste*, uhich lias it.s origin 
in the Puujah, hut is found in coirsiimr- 
ahle iiumliers in other jiarl.s of India. 
Whether they are really of Kshatriya 
descent i.s a matt(*r on wliich lliere. is 
much dilfereiice of o])iuion. See 
Crooh\ TriJxs und bWc.s of N.IV.P.^ 
iii. 2 G 1 6 -^ 77 .] The XarpLaloL whom 
Ptolemy locates apparently towards 
Rajjiutaiia are prohalily Kshatriijus. 

[1623. — “ They told me Ciautru was a title 
of honour.”- dcZ/fi, r(f//c, Ibik. Sue. li. 312. 

1630.— “And because Cuttery was of a 
martial] temper God gave him power to 
sway Kingdomes with the scepter.” -Ao/v/, 
Jiiuiiao^^ .5- 

1638.—“T.c.< habii.'xns . . . sont la pbe 
part lien pans et Ketteris, tisseraus, ttyn- 
turiors, et autros oiiiiriers eii coton.” — 
Mandeido^ cd. 1659 130. 


11671.—“There are also Cilttarees, an¬ 
other Sect Principally about Agra and those 
parts 11 }) the Country, who are as the Banian 
(lentoos here.”—In IbiA, lledeje.s Dimn, 
Jlak. >Soe. ii. cccxi.J 

1673. — “ Ojtium is frccpiently (t'lten in 
groat quantities by the Hashfmots, Queteries, 
ami I’atans. ”—AVy /-, 193. 

172t‘>. -“The .second generation in r;ink 
.'imong these heathen is that of Mie Settre- 
as.” -Wilcntijn^ Chnront. 87. 

1782.- “The Cbittery oec.-isiomilly betakes 
him.sclf to traffic, and the Sooder has be- 
eoriio the inheritor of ])rineij);ilitie.s.'’—f7, 
Forster's Jonrneip cd. 1808, i. (i4. 

18.36. —“The Banians are the mercantile 
ea.stc of the original Hindoos, . . Tlicy 

call them.selvcs Shudderies, which signihes 
innocent or harmles.s (') ” —*So- Phillips, 
Million, (f Facts, 322, 

KHYBER PASS, n.).. The famm,,' 

gorge which for'ius t.lu* cliief gala* of 
Afghaiii.slan h-om P(*shaw'ar, propi*rly 
KJidifnir. [3')n* placi^ of ilie .same 
name neai* Al-Madinah is mentioned 
in the .17// (iii. 57), and Sir R. Burton 
writes; “Khayhar in Hehn*\v i.s 
.su])]>o.sed to mean a east4e. D’llerhelot 
i)iakt*.< ii to m<*an a }>act or as.soeiat ion 
of t.he Jews against tin* Moshmi''.'’ 
(/bVpnmogc, ed. iHO.'g i, 3 . 41 ;, noG*).] 

1519.-“Parly ne.\t morning we set out 
on our march, .ind crossing the Kheiber 
Pass, halG'd at tiie foot of it. ddie Khizei - 
Khail had been extremely licentious in their 
conduct. Botli on the coming and going of 
our army they had shot ujion the stragglers, 
and such of our pec>]>le as lagged behind, or 
.separated from the rest, and carried off their 
liorse.s. It was clearly e\})edient that tliey 
should meet with a suitable ehasti-sement 
— JJahrr, }-». 277. 

1603.— 

“ < Ml Thursday Jamrdd wa-- our encami)ing 
ground. 

“On Grid,*iy we went through the Khaibar 
Pass, and enc.-imped at ’Alt Mmsjid.”-- 
Jalidnrfir, in FJliot, vi. 314. 

1783 - “Tho stage from Timrood (read 
Jtmrood) to Dickah, usually called tJie 
Hyber-pasB, being the only one in which 
much d.inper is to he a])prehen(ied from 
banditti, the officer ot tlu' escort ga\c 
orders to hi.s party to . . . m;in h early on 
the next morning. . . . Timur Shall, wlio 
used to jia.ss the winter at Po.shour . . . 
never passed through the territory of tho 
Hybers, witlmut Hudr attacking hi.s advanced 
or rear guard.”— Forster's Troods, ed. IbijS, 
ii. 65 6<I. 

1856.- 

“ . . Stin the booted Moguls, like a i*ack 

Of bmigry wolves, burst from their desert 
lair. 

And <*rovvding through the Khyber’s 
rocky strait, 

Sweej) hke a hloody harrow o’er the land.” 

The Banyan, Tree, p. 6. 
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KIDDEBPOBE, n.p. Tliis is the 
name of a suburb of Calcutta, on the 
left bank of the Ploogly, a little way 
south of Fort William, and is the seat 
of the Governineiit Dockyard. This 
listablishment was formed in the* 18th 
century by Gen. Kyd, “after whom,'^ 
says the lm-])erial (razettcer^ “tin* village 
is named.” This is the, general belief, 
and was mine [H.V.] till recently, 
when I found from the chart and 
directions in the Erujlish Pilot of 1711 
that the village of Kiddeijxire (called 
in the same chart Kitherepore) then 
occupii'd the same position, i.e. im- 
m(‘,diately below “ Gohirnapore ” and 
that immediately below Chittanutte'’ 
{i.f\ (TOvind])ur and ChatanatT (see 
CHUTTANUTTY). 

1711. . . then keep Rounding 

[*()( (Chitjwre) Rite down to Chiffi/ JVuffi/ 
Point (see CHUTTANUTTY). . . . The Rite 
t)elow (tfiit'rr N(fp(>n' {(iiiviiKlpar) is 8hoal, 
and hulow the Shoal is an Eddy ; therefore 
from Govor Naporc, you mu.st stand over to 
the SUirboard-Shon;, and keej) it aboard till 
you eonie up almost with the Point opposite 
to Kiddery-pore, but no longer. . . - Thr 

Euijlifih p. ()h. 

KIL, s. Pit ch or bitumen. Tam. 
and i\lal. kll^ Ar. //r, Pers. kir and klL 
c. —“ In Persia are some spring'', 
from which Hows a kind of pitch which is 
called kic (read kir) (/a> dice scu with 

which they smear the .skins in which wine is 
carried and stored .”—Friar Jordan^, p. 10. ■ 
c. 17)60. — “ Thc.s<^ arc i)itched with a bitn- i 
men which they c'all quil, which is like j 
])iteh.'’— Vorrea, llak. 8oe. 240. } 

KILLADAR, s. P.- H. HVaddr, | 
from Ar. /a/’n, ‘a fort.’ The com- | 
mandaut. of a fori, castle, or garrison. ' 
Tin* Ar. bd\i is always in India 
pronounced kiVa. And it is jiossible 
(hat in the first (jnotation Ibn Batiita 
has misinterjireled an Indian title ; 
taking it. as from Pers. kil'id^ ‘a key.’ 
It may he noted with reference to 
kaVa that this Ar. word is generally 
rcpre.scnt(*d in Bpaiii.sh names hy 
Alcala^ a name home hy nine Spani.sh 
towns entered in K. Johnstone’s Index 
Geogrnphicus; and in Sicilian ones 
by (hihdd^ e.g. Caldtafiniij Caltanhsctta^ 
Galtagirone. 

c. 1340. -- ‘b . . Kadhi Khrm, Sadr-al- 
dihun, who ])ecame the chief of the Amirs, 
and had the title of Kallt-d&r, t.r. Keeper of 
the keys of tho Palace. This oftioer was 
accustomed to pa.ss every night at tho 
Sultan’s door, with the bodyguard,”— Ih»} 
Jiatiita, iii. 196. 


1777. —“The fugitive garri.son ... re¬ 
turned with 700 more, sent by the Eellldar 
of Vandiwa.sh.”—Onwr, ed. 1803, ii. 217, 

1317. — “ Tho following were the terms . . . 
that Arni .should be restored to its former 
governor or Killedax.”— A///)', iii. 340. 

1829.—“ Among the prisoners captured in 
the Fort of Hat trass, se.ireh was made by ii.s 
for the Keeledar. of John .Shipp, 

ii. 210. 

KILLA'KOTE, s. pi. A combina¬ 
tion of Ar,—P. and Hind, words 
lor a fort {kika for kaVa, and Jc6t), 
ii.scd in W(*steru India to ini])ly the 
whole fortiticatioiis of a territory {R. 
Drummond). 

KILLUT, KILLAUT, &c., s. 

Ar.—H. khiUnt. A fire.ss of hononr 
l»resentcd hy a sii|>erior on ceremonial 
occa.sioiis; Imt tin* meaning is often 
(‘Xtended to the whole of a (!t*rcanonial 
prc.sent of that nature, of whatever it 
may consist. [Tlie Ar. khil-a'h properly 
means ‘what a man stri])s from his 
lerson.’ “There w'cre (among the 
ater Moguls) five degrees of khila't^ 
those of threi*, livi^ six, or seven 
])ieces ; or they might as a speidal 
mark ol favour consist of clothes 
that, the cm]>eror had actually w’orii.” 
(See for further details Mr. Irvine in 
J.R.A.X., N.S., July ISRt;, p. 533).] 
The word has in Rii.ssiaii been de¬ 
graded to mean tlie long loose gown 
w'hicli forms tbe most common dress 
in Turki.'^taii, called generally by 
Scbnyler ‘a dressing - gowm ’ (Germ. 
Schl((frock). S(*(‘, Fniehny IVolgu. Bnl- 
[/(ireUy p. 43. 

1411.—'“So\eral days pas.sed in sumptuous 
fea.sts. Khil’ats and girdles of royal magni- 
fii^ence were distributed.”— Abdtira::ahy in 
JVof. et F.vts. xiv. 209, 

1673.— “ Sir George Oxeuden helri it. . . . 
Tie defended himself and the Merchants .‘^o 
bravely, that he had a Collat or Seerpaw, 
(q.v.) a Robe ot Honour from Hoad to Foot, 
offered him from the Unat Mogul." — Fryer, 
87. 

1676.—“ I'his is the Wardrobe, where tho 
Royal Garments are kept ; and from whence 
the King si'uds for the Calaat, or a whole 
Habit for a Mrm, when he would honour 
any Stranger. . . Tan-rnter, E.T. ii. 46 ; 
Led. Fall, ii. 98J. 

1774.—“A flow'ered satin gow’n was 
brought me, and I was dre.ssed in it as a 
khilat.” -Fogle, in Markluun'.'i Tibet, 27. 

1786. And ho the .said Warren Hastings 
did send kellauts, or robe.s of honour 
(the most public and distinguished mode of 
aeknow’ledging merit known in India) to the 
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said ministers in testimony of his approba¬ 
tion of their services.”— Articles of Gluirge 
against Hastings^ in Burke's Works, vii. 25^ 

1809. —“On paying a visit to any Asiatic 
Prince, an inferior receives from him a 
complete dress of honour, consisting of a 
khelaut, a robe, a turban, a shield and 
sword, with a string of pearls to go round 
the neck.”— TA. Valentia, i. 99. 

1813.—“ On examining the khelauts . . . 
from the great Maharajah Madajee Sindia, 
the serpeych (see SIRFECH) . . . })re- 
sented to Sir Charles Malet, was found to 
be composed of false stones.”— Forbt^s, Or. 
Mem. iii. 50; [2nd ed. ii. 418j. 

KINGOB, s. Gold brocade. P. H. 
kamkkdb, Jcamkhwdh, vulgarly kinikhwdh. 
The English is perhaps from the Guja- 
I'atT, as in that language the last syllable 
is sliort. 

This word lias been twice iiui)ort.ed 
from the East. For it is only another 
form of the medieval name of an Eastmai 
damask or brocade, cammocca. Tins 
was taken from the medieval Persian 
and Arabic forms himkhd or khnkbwd, 
‘damasked silk,’ and seems t.o have 
coiiie to Euro})e in the 13th centui v. 
F. Johnson’s Diet, distinguishes be¬ 
tween kamkhd, ‘damask silk of one 
colour,’ and kivikhd, ‘damask silk of 
diflerent colours.’ And this again, 
according to Dozy, (pioting Hofi'mann, 
is originally a Chinese word kin-khn; 
in which aoubtless kin, ‘gold,’ is the 
first element, Kim is the Fuhkieii 
form of the word ; (pi. kim-hon, ‘gold- 
flower ’ ? We have .seen kitnkhvuih 
derived from Pers. kam-khwdh, ‘les.« 
sleep,’ because such cloth is rough 
and prevents slecj) ! This is a type 
of many etymologies. [“ The ordinary 
dt*rivatioii of the worid sujiposes that 
a .man could not even dream of it who 
had not seen it (/cam, ‘little,’ khwdb, 
‘dream’)” {Yusuf All, Mono, on Silk, 
86). Platts and the Madras Gloss, take 
it from kam, ‘ little,’ khimh, ‘ nap.’l 
Ducange appears to think the wor(i 
survived in the French mocade (or 
moquette ); but if so the application 
of the term must have degenerated 
in England, (See in Drapers Diet, 
mockado, the form of which has sug¬ 
gested a sham stuff.) 

c. 1300.—“ nai56s7ip evSaifioyoOyroi, Kai 
roy irdrepa dei avyevdaifioyety Karh. rify 
vfxyovfxiyrjy dyrnreXdpyuxny. ''EaB^ra irrj- 
vovq>ri TCTTO/i^ciJS Kaiix^v V ne/xrtDi/ <pif<n 
yKCorra, lipdatjjy ed (<rdi,y ou SlvXaKa giv 
ovdk fiapfiap^rfy oXay 'l^Xiyy) i^lupaiyev, dXX’ 


riepeiSrj ual voiKLXrjyf — Letter of Theo- 
dorus the Hyrtacenxan to Lucites, Protonotary 
and Protovestiary of the Trapezuntians. 
In Notices et Extraits, vi. 38. 

1330. —“Their clothe.s are of Tartary cloth, 
and camooas, and other rich stuff.s ofttiraes 
adorned with gold and silver and precious 
stones.”— Book of the Estate of the Oreal 
Kaan, in Catfiay, 24b. 

c. 1340.—“ You may reckon also that in 
(-athay you get throe or three and a half 
pieces of damasked .silk (cammocca) for a 
somtno.” —Pegofotti, ibid. 29,5. 

1342. -“The King of China had sent to 
the 8nlbin 100 slaves of both sexes for 500 
pieces of kamkhfi., of which 100 were made 
in the City of Zaitun. . . —Ibn BafKbi,\v.l. 

c. 137.5.- “ Thei setten this Ydole upon 
a Chare with gret reverence, wel arrayed 
with Clothes of Gold, of riclie (’lothe.s of 
Tartarye, of Camacaa, and other precious 
Clothes.” —Sir John MonnderiU, ed. 1866, 
p. 175. 

c. 1400.—“ In kyrtle of Cammaka kynge 
am 1 cladde.” -i\>vrnt)g Miistery, 163, 

1104. —. . e (juando .sc del «piisioron 
partir los Ernbajadores, fizo vestir al dicho 
Huy Gonziilez una ropa de camocan, e didle 
un sombrero, e di.xole, (pie a(piello tomiuse 
on .seha) del amor (]ue el Tamurboc tenia al 
Seflor Hey.”— (larijo, ^ lx.xxviii. 

1 111. —We have sent an ambassador who 
carries you from us kimkhfi..” Letter from 
Ktnp. of Vhian to Shah Rukh, in Nut. et Ext. 
XIV. 214. 

1474. — “And the King gave a signe to 
him that wayted, coniaimdmg him to give 
to the dauncer a ])eoee of Camocato. And 
he taking this peece threwe it about the 
hcade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
women : and useing certain worries in }>rais- 
ong the King, threwe it before the myn- 
strells.”— Josafa Barbaro, Trareh in Persia, 
E.T. Hak. Soc. ]>. 62. 

1688. — “Kttyuoi'xas, Xa^oi/;^ay, Pan 

mis sericus, sive ex bombyee confectu.s, e\ 
more Damasoono contextus, Italis Damasro, 
no.stris olim ('araocas, de (pi/l voce diximus in 
GI0S.S. Mediie Latinit. hodie etiamnum 
Mocade." This is followed by several quo¬ 
tations from Medieval Greek MSS .—Jhi 
Cange^ Gloss. Med. et Inf. Graceitatis, s.v. 

1712 .—In the Spectator under this year 
see an advertisement of an ‘ Isalxjlla- 
coloured Kincob gown flowered with green 
and gold.”—Cited in Malcolms Aiieedotes of 
Manners, &c,, 1808, p. 429. 

1733. —“Dieser mal waren von Seiten des 
Brautigams ein Stiick rother Kaxnka . . . 
und oine rothe Pferdehaut; von Seiten der 
Braut aber ein Stuck violet Kamka.”— 
u. s. w. — Gmelin, Reise durck Siberien, i. 

137-138. 

1781.—“My holiday suit, consisting of a 
flowered Velvet Coat of the Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad Gold Lace, a rich 
Kingcob Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Breeches with Gold Garters, is now a butt to 
the shafts of Macaroni ridicule.”—Letter 
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from An Old Country Captain^ in India 
Gazette, Feb. 24. 

1786—. . . but not until the nabob’s 
mother aforesaid had engaged to pay for the 
said change of prison, a sum of £10,000 . . . 
and that she would ransack the zenanah 
... for Kincobs, muslins, cloths, &c. &c. 
&c. . . .”—Articles of Charge ar/abiit Hastings, 
in Burke's iroWs, 1852, vii. 23^ 

1809.—“Twenty trays of shawls, kheeil- 
kaubs . . . were tendered to me.”— Ld. 
Valcntia, i. 117. 

[1813. —Forbes writes keemcob, keemcab, 
Or. Mem. 2nd i. 311 ; ii. 418.] 

1829.—“Tired of this service we took 
possession of the town of Muttra, driving 
them out. Here we had glorious plunder— 
shawls, silks, satins, khemkaubs, money, 
&c.”— Mem. of John l^higp, i. 124. 

KING-CROW, s. A glossy black 
bird, otlierwisc called Drongo shrike, 
about as large as a small pigeon, with 
a long forked tail, IHcinmis mncrocercuSy 
Vieillot, found all over India. ‘‘It 
perches generally on some bare branch, 
whence it can have a good look-out, or 
the top of a house, or post, or telegraph- 
wire, frequently also on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills” (Jerdon). 

1883.—“. . . the King-crow . . . leaves 
the whole bird and beast tribe far behind in 
originality and force of character. ... He 
does not come into the house, the telegraph 
wire suits him better. Perched on it he can 
see what is going on . . . drops, beak fore- 
mo.st, on the back of the kite . . . spies a 
bee-eater capturing a goodly moth, and after 
a hot chase, forces it to deliver up its booty.” 
-— The Tribes on My Hroitller, 143. 

KIOSQUE, s. From the Turki and 
l*ers. Mshk or krnhk, ‘ a pavilion, a villa,’ 
&c. The word is not Anglo-Indian, nor 
is it a word, we think, at all common 
in modern native use. 

c. 1350.—“When he was returned from 
his exjiedition, and drawing near to the 
capital, he ordered his son to build him a 
mlace, or as those people call it a knahk, 
ny the side of a river which runs at that 

S lace, which is called Afghanpur.” — Jbn 
\atttta, iii. 212. 

1623.—“There is (in the garden) running 
water which issues from the entrance of a 
great kiosck, or covered place, whore one 
may stay to take the air, which is built at 
the end of the garden over a great pond 
which adjoins the outside of the garden, so 
that, like the one at Surat, it .servos also 
for the public use of the city.”— P. della 
Valle, i. 535 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 68]. 

KIRBEE, KURBEE, s. Hind. 
karM, kirln, Skt. kadamha^ ‘the stalk 


of a pot-h«rb.* The stalks of jvdr 
(see JOWAUB), used as food for cattle. 

[1809.—“We also fell in with laq^e ricks 
of kurbee, the dried stalks of Bajtru and 
Jooar, two inferior kinds of ^ain ; nii 
excellent fodder for the camels. ”— BroughUm, 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, 
p. 41. 

[1823. — “Ordinary price of the straw 
(kirba) at harvest-time K.s. 1^ per hundred 
sheaves. . . — Trans. Lit. Bomban, 

iii. 243.] 

KISHM, n.p. The largest of the 
i.sland.s in the Fensian Gulf, called by 
the Portuguese Qneixovie and the like, 
and sometimes hy our old travellers, 
Kishmish. It is now more popularly 
called Jazirat-al-tavnla, in Pers. Ja:i. 
darCv:, ‘ the Long Island ’ (like the 
Lewes), and the name of Kishm is 
confined to the chief town, at the 
eastern extremity, where still remains 
the old Portuguese fort taken in 1622, 
before which William Baffin the Navi¬ 
gator fell. But the oldest name is the 
still not quite extinct Brokht, which 
closely preserves the Greek Oaracta. 

B.c. 325.— “And setting sail (from 
Harmo/.eia), in a run of 300 Hadia they 
pas.sed a desert and hu.shy island, and 
moored beside another island which waa 
large and inhabited. The small desert 
island wa.s named Organa (no doubt Oernn, 
afterwards the site of N. Hormuz—see 
ORMUS) ; and the one at which they 
anchored 'OdpaKra, planted with vines and 
date-palms, and with plenty of com.”— 
A man, Voyage of Nearekus, ch. xxxvii. 

1538.—“ ... so I hasted w'ith him in 
the company of divers merchants for to go 
from Ikibylon (orig. Babylonia) U) Chixem, 
whence he carried me to Ormuz. . . .”— 
F. M. Pinto, chap. vi. [Cogan, p. 9). 

1553. — “Finally, like a timorous and 
despairing man ... he determined to leave 
the city (Ormuz) deserted, and to pass over 
to the Isle of Qneixome. That island is 
close to the mainland of Persia, and is 
within sight of Ormuz at 3 leagues distance.” 
— Burros, III. vii. 4. 

1554. —“ Then we departed to the Isle of 
Kais or Old Hormuz, and then to the island 
of Brakbta, and some others of the Green 
Sea, i.e. in the Sea of Hormuz, without 
being able to get any intelligence.” —Sidi 
'Alt, 67. 

[1600. — “ Queixiome.” See under 

RE8HIRE. 

[1623.—‘^They say likewise that Ormnz 
and Eesebiome are extremely well fortified 
by the Moors." — P. della Valle, Ilak. Soc. 
i. 188 ; in i. 2, Eesom. 

[1652.— “Keckmishe.” SeeunderCONOO 

B^DEB.] 
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1673. — “The next morning we had 
brought Loft on the left hand of the Island 
of Kismash, leaving a woody Island un¬ 
inhabited between Kismash and the Main.” 
— Frifer, 320. 

1682. —‘‘The Island Queixome, or Quei- 
xume, or Quizome, otherwise callea by 
travellers and geographers Kechmiche, and 
by the natives Brokt. . . —JSieuhof AV 

en lAxnt-lieizi', ii. 103. 

1817.— 

“ . . . Vases filled with Kishmee’s golden 
wine 

And the red weei)ings of the Shiraz 
vine.”— MoLlduui. 

1821. —“ We are to keep a small force at 
Kishmi, to make descents and destroy })oats 
and other means of maritime war, when¬ 
ever any symjjtbrns of piracy reap})car.”— 
Efphinstonc^ in ii. 121. 

See also BASSADORE. 

KISHMISH, s. Pers. Small stone¬ 
less raisins originally imported from 
Persia. IVrbaps so called from the 
island Kishm. Its vines are men¬ 
tioned by Arrian, and by T. Moore ! 
(See under KISHM.) [For the manu¬ 
facture of Ki^hmii^h in Afghanistan, 
see Watt^ Evon. Did. VI. pt. iv. 284.] 

[c. ir)6r>. — “ Usher being the country 

which )>nncifuiliy su])])lies Delhi with these 
fruits. . . . Kichmiches, or raisins, ap- 
j»arcn(Iy without stones. , , — Bcrmer^ ad. 

Con.stab/r. 113. j 

1673. — “ Wg refresherl ourselves an entire 
Day at (h'ro)ii, where a small White drape, 
without any Moiie, was an excellent Cbr- 
dial . . . they are called Kismas dra}>es, 
and the Wine is known by the same Name 
farther than where they grow.”— /'Vyer, 242. 

1711.—“I could never meet with ,any of 
the Kishmishes before they were turned. 
These are Ttaisins, a size less than our 
Malaga.s, of the same Colour, and without 
♦Stones, ”— I.ockyjn, 233. 

1883. — “ Kishmish, a delicious grape, of 
white elongated shape, also small and very 
sweet, both eaten and used for wine¬ 
making. When dried this i.s the Sultana 
raisin. , , .”— Wills, Modern Uer.sui, 171, 

KISSMISS, H. Native servanpH 
word for Chrutnias. But that festival 
is usually called Bard dm, ‘the great 
day.’ (See BURRA DIN.) 

KIST,s. Ar. Hst. The 3 /early land 
revenue in India is paid by instilments 
which fall due at ciifiereiit })eriod 8 in 
different parts of the (’ountry ; each 
such instalment is called a list, or 
quoti. [The settlement of these in¬ 
stalments is Jtist-buTidl.] I 


[1767. — “This method of comprising the 
whole estimate into so narrow a conipass 
. . . will convey to you a more distinct 
idea . . . than if we transmitted a monthly 
account of the deficiency of each person’s 
Kistbundee. ” — FnvY.?/', Vieir of Bnu/al, 
App, 56.] 

1809. —“ F(jrcc was alw'ays re(]uisite t<j 
make him pay his Kists or tribute.”— Ijd. 
Valentia, i. 317. 

1810. —“The heavy Kists or collections 
of Bengal an! from Atigust to September,” 

-Witlaimson, V. M. ii. 498. 

1817,—“‘So desperate a malady,’ said 

the I’rc.sidcnt, ‘ requires a remedy that 
shall reach its source. And 1 have no 
he.sitatkui in stating my oiviniun that there 
is no mode of cratlicating the disease, but 
by removing the original cause ; and ]i].aeing 
tliose districts, which are pledged for the 
security of the Kists. bi'yerid the reach of 
his Highness’s mauagement, — Mill, vi. 55. 

KITMUTGAR, s. Hind. khidmaD 
qdr, from Ar.—P. khidiiiat, ‘service,’ 
therefore ‘one rendering service.’ 4'be 
Anglo-Indian use is peculiar to tbe 
Bengal Presidency, wliere the word 
is babitually a}>plied to a Musulmau 
servant., vvliose duties are (‘oiinected 
with serving meals and waiting at 
table under the Consumall, if tbeie 
be one. Kismatejar is a v'ulgarism, 
now perhajis olisolete. ^’Iie word is 
s]>elt by Ifadley in bis (Innmnar (see 
iiiidei- MOORS) klinzmatuur. In the 
word kh id.mat, as in Jdrikal (s(‘e KILLUT), 
th(‘ terminal t in unintiected Arnhic 
has long hemi dro^it, though retained 
in the form in wdiicli tliese words have 
got into foreign tongues. 

1759 ,—The wTigcs of a Khedmutgar a}>- 
pear us 3 Rupees a month.—In Long, }». 182. 

1765. — . . the} were taken into tlic 
service of Sonjah Dowlah as immediate 
attendants on his jierson ; IJodjre (see 
HADJBE) in capacity of liis first Kist- 
mutgar (or valet),”— BolwelL, lh»t. Events, 
&.e., 1 . 60. 

1782. — “1 therefore beg to caution 
strangers against those race of vagabonds 
who ply about them under the denomina¬ 
tion of Consumahs and Kismutdars.”— 
Letter in India Gazette, Sept. 28. 

1784. — “The Bearer . . . perceiving a 
quantity of blood . . . called to the Hooka- 
burdar and a Kistmutgar,”—In Seton-Karr, 
i. 13. 

1810.—“The Khedmutgar, or as he is 
often tormed, the Kim.ufgar, is with very 
few exceptions, a Mussulman ; his bu.sine.ss 
is to . . . wait at table.”— WUliamson, 
V. M. i. 212. 

c. 1810.—“The Kitmutgaur, who had 
attended us from Calcutta, had done hi.s 
work, and made his harvests, though in nu 
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very large way, of the Tazee. WiUant^ or 
white people.”— Airs. Shenrood, AvUtbiog. 
283. The phra-se in italics stands for ta::l 
WiJdyatl (see BILAYUT), “ fresh or green 
E nropeans ”—GrifllillB (q ■ v.). 

1813—“Wo . . . saw nothing remarkable 
on the way but a Khidmutgar of Chimnagic 
Appa, who was rolling from Poona to 
i^mderpoor, in performance of a vow which 
he made for a child. Tie had been a month 
at it, and had become so expert that he 
wont on smoothly and without pausing, and 
kept rolling evenly along the middle of the 
road, over stones and everything. He 
travelled at the rate of two coss a day.”— 
K/pkinstonr, in Lif(\, i. 

1878. -- “ We had each our own . . . 
Kitmutgar or table servant. It is tlie 
custom in India for each person to have his 
own bible .Servant, and when dining out b* 
t.ike him with him tf) wait beiiind his chair.” 

Life ru the Alofussi!^ i. 32. 

[1889. “ Here’s tlie Kbit coining for the 

late change.” A'. Kiphng^ The < in(lshyit,2-\L\ 

KITTYSOL, KITSOL, s. This 

\sord .survived till lately in tlic In¬ 
dian Tariff, but it is otbcrwi.se long 
o]).solet(\ It was formerly in ccuninon 
use for ‘an umbrella,' and e.sjx'cially 
for the kind, made of bamboo and 
]taper, imported from Cbina, sneb a.s 
tin* English fa.sbioii of to-day lias 
adopted lo .senam firt.‘-]>laces in summer, 
ddie bord is Portugucst*, 

‘bar-sun.’ Abso iir/istjle occims in 
Seot^s Discourse of ./(tro^ (jUot(‘<l below 
from Piirchas. Set* also JfulsitiSy CoJl. 
of Voyoges.^ in (n'l-iiian, 1G02, i. 27. 
(Mr. Skeat points out that in Howi- 
son’s Malay Diet. (1801) avc have, 
.s.v. Vayong: “A kittasol, somltrcra,” 
whicdi is nearer to the Port, original 
than any of tlie examples given since 
Kill. This may be due to tln‘ strong 
Portuguese influence at Malacca.] 

1588. — “The present wa.s fortio jieeces of 
-silko ... a litter chaire and guilt, and two 
quitasoles of silke.”— Parkess Alendoza, 
ii. 105. 

160,5.- “. . . Before the shoue.s came, 
the King was brought out vpon a man’s 
.shoulders, be.striding his necke, and the 
man holding his legs before him, and had 
many rich t3nra80les carried ouer and round 
about him.”— E. Scot, in PurcJuis, i. 181. 

1611.—“Of Kittasoles of State for to 
shaddow him, there bee twentic ” (in the 
'Treasury of Akbar).— Hawkins, in Purchas, 
i. 215. 

[1614. —“Quitta soils (or sombrero.s).”— 
Foster, Letters, ii. 207.] 

1615.—“The China Capt., Andrea Dittis, 
retornod from Limgasaque and brought me 
a present from his brother, viz., 1 faire 
Kitesoll. . . ."—Cockt's Diary, i, 


1648.— . above his head ‘was homo 

two Kippe-soles, or Sun-skreens, made of 
Paper.”— Van Twist, 51, 

1673.—“Little but rich Kitsolls (which 
are the names of several (’oiintries for 
Idmbrelloes).”— Fryer, 160. 

1687.—“They (the Aldermen of Madras) 
may bo allowed tt) liave Kettysols over 
them.” — Letter of Court of Directors, in 
Wheeler, i. 200. 

1690. — “nornen . . . vulgo effertur Perfb 
so/ . . . aliquando paulo alitor scribitur . . . 
et utrumque rectms pronuntiandum est 
Paresol vol })otiu8 Parasol cujiis .significatio 
Ajipellativa est, /. ry, Quittesol seu une 
(htibrefle, quA, in calidiorihus regionibus 
utuntur homines ad cajnit a .sole tuondum,” 
— Hyde’s Preface to Traer/s of Alrraham 
Periisol, j>. viJ,, ill SynUig. Dissertt. i. 

,, “ N(» Man in India, no not the 

Mogul's Son, is permitted the I’riviledge of 
wearing a Kittisal or L'mbrella. . . . Tlie 
use of the Umbrella is .sacred to the Prince, 
appropriated only to his use.”— Onngton, 

1755.—“He carries a Roundelf or Quit 
de Soleil over your head.”—/iv.s, 50. 

17.59. —In Expenses of Nawab’s entertain¬ 
ment at ( aleutt-i, we find : “A China Kity- 
sol . . . Its. 3C”- ■Long, 194, 

176].—.A chart of (’hittagong, by Barth, 
i I'laisted, marks on S. side of Chittagong R,, 

I an nrnbrellu-like tree, e.illed “Kittysoll 
! 'Tree.” 

[1785. —“'To finisli the whole, a Kittesaw 
(;i kind of umbrella) is .suspended not in- 
frc(jnently over the lady’s hear!.” — 
in Jj(/steed, Echoes, 3r(J od. 112. ! 

1792. — “ In those days tlicKetesal, which 
is now sjiorted by onr very Cooks and Boat¬ 
swains, was jirohibited. a.s 1 have heard, 
d’\on see, U' any one below the rank of field 
Letter, in Madras Couriet', May 3. 

1813.—In the tal:)lo of exports from Macao, 
wc find :— 

“Kittisolls, large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. .small, 8,rK)0 to 10,000,” 

MU burn. ii. 464. 

1875.—“ Umbrellas, Chinese, of pajier, or 
Kettysolls. "—Indian Tariff. 

In another table of the same year 
“(^hine.se paper Eettisols, valuation Rs, 30 
for a box of 110, duty 5 per cent.” (See 
CHATTA, ROUNDEL, UMBRELLA.) 

KITTYSOL-BOY, s. A servant 
who carried an umbrella over his 
master. See Milhi/ru, ii. 62. (See 
examples under ROUNDEL.) 

KLING, n.p. This is the name 
(A''d/wp)ap])liea in the Malay countries, 
including our Straits Settiements, to 
the people of Continental India who 
trade thither, or are settled in those 
regions, and to the descendants of those 
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aettlers. FMr. Skeat remarks: “ The 
standard Malay form is not Kdling, 
which is the Sumatran form, hut 
Kiling {K*Ung or Kling). The Malay 
use of the word is, as a rule, restricted 
to Tamils, but it is very rarely used 
in a wider sense.”] 

The name is a form of Kalinfl^ a 
very ancient name for the region 
known as the “Northern Circars,” 

(q.v.), i.e. the Telugu coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, or, to express it otherwise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
extends from the Kistna to the 
Mahanadi. “ The Kalingas ” also 
appear frequently, after the Pauranic 
fashion, as an ethnic name in the old 
Sanskrit lists of races. Kalinga appears 
in the earliest of Indian inscriptions, 
viz. in the edicts of A^ka, and specifi¬ 
cally in that famous edict (XIII.) re¬ 
maining in fragments at Girnar and 
Kapurdi-giri, and more completely at 
KhalsT, which preserves the link, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, by recording the names 
of Antiochiis, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander. 

Kalinga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and 
historical legends of Ceylon ; and we 
find commemoration of the kingdom 
of Kalinga and of the capital city of 
Kalingan«^(tm (e.g. in Ind. Antiq, iii. 
152, X. 243). It was from a daughter 
of a King of Kalinga that sprang, 
according to the Mahawanso, the 
famous Wijayo, the civilizer of Ceylon 
and the founder of its ancient royal 
race. 

Kalingapa^anz, a port of the Ganjam 
district, still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
V ith the Kaliiiganagara of the inscrip¬ 
tions is not to lie assumed. The name 
in later, but still ancient, inscriptions 
appears occasionally as Tri-Kalinga^ 
“the Three Kalingas”; and this 

i u’obably, in a Telugu version Mudu- 
Calingay having that meaning, is the 
original of the Modogalinga of Pliny 
in one of the passages quoted from 
him. (The possible connection which 
obviously suggests itself of this name 
Trikalinga with the names Tilinga and 
Tilirwdnay applied, at least since the 
Middle Ages, to the same region, will 
be noticed under TELINGA). 

The coast of Kalinga appears to be 
that part of the continent whence 


commerce with the Archipelago at an 
early date, and emigration thither, 
was most rife; and the name appears 
to have been in great measure adopted 
in the Archipelago as the desi^ation 
of India in general, or of the wnole of 
the Peninsular pail of it. Throughout 
the book of Alalay histcirical legends 
called the Si jar a Malayu the word 
Kaling or Kling is used for India in 
general, but more particularly for the 
southern parts (see Journ, Ind. A rchip. 
V. 133). And the statement of Forrest 
(Voyage to Mergui Archip. 1792, p. 82) 
that Macassar “ Indostan ” was called 
Neegree Telinga” (i.e. Nayara Telinga) 
illustrates the same thing and also the 
substantial identity of the names 
Telinga, Kalinga. 

The name Klirnty applied to settlers 
of Indian origin, makes its appearance 
in the Portimuese narratives immedi¬ 
ately after the conquest of Malacca 
(1511). At the present day most, if 
not all of the Klin^ of Singapore 
come, not from the “N()rthern Circars,” 
but from Tanjore, a purely Tamil 
district. And thus it is that so good 
an authority as Roorda van Eijsiuga 
translates Kalmg by ‘ Coromandel 

i )eople.’ They are either Hindus or 
jabliais (see LUBBYE). The latter 
class in British India never take, 
domestic service with Europeans, 
whilst they seem to succeed well 
in that capacity in Singajuire. “ In 
1876,” writes Dr. Burnell, “the head- 
servant at Bekker’s great hotel there 
was a very good sju^cirnen of the 
Nagur Lubbais; and to my surprise 
he recollected me as the head assistant- 
collector of Tanjore, which I had been 
some ten yenrs before.” The Hindu 
Klings appear to be chiefly drivers of 
hackney carriages and ^keepers of 
etiting-houses. There is a Siva temjde 
in Singapore, which is served by Pan- 
darams (<l.v.). The only Brahmans 
there in 1876 were certain convicts. 
It may be noticed that Calingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of N. Luzon 
(Philij)piue Islands). 

B.c. c. 250. ~ “Great is Kaliilga con¬ 
quered by the King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Devas. There have been hundreds of 
thousands of creature.s carried off. ... On 
learning it the King . . . has immediately 
after the acquisition of Slaliliga, turned to 
religion, he has occupied himself with re¬ 
ligion, he has conceived a zeal for religion, 
he applies himself to the spread of religion. 
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, . —Edict, XIII. of Piyadaai (t.e. A&)ka), 

after M. Senart, in Irtd. x. 271. 

[And see V, A. Asoka, 129 

A. D. 60-70.—“. . . multarumque gentium 
cognomen Bragmanae, quorum Macco (or 
Macto) Calingae . . . gentea Calingae mari 
proximi, et supra Mandaei, Malli quorum 
Mons Mallus, finisque tractus ejus Ganges 
. . . novissima gonte Gangaridum Calinf- 
arum. Regia Pertalia vocatur . . . Insula 
in Gange est magnae amplitudinis gentem 
continens unam, nomine A/odogallngam. 

“ Ab ostio Gangis ad promonbarium 
C^ingon et uppidum Dandaguda DGXXV. 
mil. passuum.’— Hist. Nat. vi. 18, 

19. 20. 

“In Calingis ejusdem Indiae gento <juin- 
quennes concipere feminas, (x;tavum vitae 
annum non excodere.”— Ihi^. vii. 2. 

c. 460. — “In the land of Wango, in the 
capital of Wango, there was formerly a 
certain Wango King. The daughter <»f the 
King of Kalinga was the {)rincipal queen 
of that monarch. 

“That sovereign had a daughter (named 
Suppadewi) by his queen. Fortune-tellers 
predicted that she W(juld connect herself 
with the king of animals (the lion), &c.”— 
Mahuicanso^ ch. vi, {T((ruoi/r, j). 43). 

c. .''>.^>0.—-In the “ Brhat-Sai^hitA” of Vara- 
liamihira, as translated by Prof. Kern in the 
J.R. As. tSoc., Kalinga appears as the name 
of a country in iv. 82, 86, 231, and “the 
Kalingas ” as an ethnic name in iv. 461, 468, 
V. 65, 239. 

c. 640.— “After having travelled from 
1400 to 1500 //, ho (Hwen Thsang) arrived 
at the Kingdom of Kielingkia {Kalinga). 
Continuous fore.sts and jungles extend for 
many hundreds (tf H. The kingdom pro¬ 
duces wild elephants of a black colour, 
which arc much valued in the neighl)ouring 
realms.* In ancient timo.s the kingdom of 
Kalinga j»ossessed a dense jK)pulation, inso¬ 
much that in the streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the naves of wjiggon-wheels jo.stled ; if 
the passengers but lifted their sleeves an 
aw ning of immense extent was formed . . .” 
/*eleriiis Jiovddfi. iii. 92-93. 
c. 1045. —“ Bhishma said to the prince: 
‘ 'I’here formerly came, on a vi.sit to me, a 
Bruhman, from the Kalinga country. . . 

— i'lshnu I*nnini(y in H. n. Wil.son's IForR?, 
viii. 75. 

{Trihilinga). 

A.D. c. 150. — *’ . . . ^pLyXvTTTov, to koX 
^ plXiyyov, BacrtXe/o*'- iv rain-rj dXcK- 
Tpv6v€S XiyovTai etvai TrurfWviaL, xai KdpaKcs 
Kai \piTTaKoi XevKol.” — Ftolemyj vi. 2, 23. 

(a.D. —y). — Copper Grant of which a 
summary is given, in which the ancestors of 
the Donors are Vijfiya Krishna and Siva 
Gupta Deva, monarch of the Three 


* The same breed of elej)hantH perhaps that is 
mentioned on this part of the coast by tne author 
of the Periplus, by whom it is calle<l rj ArjaapT^vij 
X^PO' <pipov<Ta iXi<f>Oivra rov XeyjpLevov 
BwcrapiJ. 


Kalingas. ~ Proc. As. aSoc. Bengal, 1872, 
p. 171. 

A.D. 876.—“. . . a god amongst principal 
and inferior kings—the chief of the devotees 
of Siva—Lord of Tlikalinga—lord of the 
three principalities of the Gajapati (see 
COSPETIBl Aswapati, and Narapati. ...” 
— Copper Grant from near Jabalpur, in 
J.A.S.B., viii. Pt. i. p. 484. 

c. 12th century. — “. . . The devout 
worshipper of Maheyvara, most venerable, 
groat ruler of rulers, and Sovereign T^ord, 
the glory of the Lunar race, and King of 
the Three Kalingas, MahAbhava Gupta 
Deva. . . — Coppe)' Grant from Savihulpvr, 
xaJ.A.S.B. xlvi. Pt. i. p. 177. 

“. . . the fourth of the Agasti family, 
student of the Kdnca section of the Yajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trikalinga ... by 
name Komladeva, son of Rauui<,ariiui.”— 
Ibid. 

(.KUvy). 

1511.—“. . . And beyond all these argu¬ 
ments which the merchants laid before 
Afonso Dalb(xjuer(]ue, he himself had cer¬ 
tain information that the principal rea.son 
why this Javanese {este Jao) practised the.se 
doings was because he could not bea r that 
the Quilins and Chithns (see CHETTY) 
who were Hindoos {Geiiti(>.'<) .should bo out 
of his jurisdiction.”— Alboqueri^ue, Cum- 
vientaries, Hak. Roc. iii. 146. 

,, “For in Mulaca, as there was a 
continual traffic of peo]))e (d many nations, 
each nation maintained a]>art its own 
customs and administration of justice, so 
that there wa.s in the city one Bendard (q.v.) 
of the natives, of Moors and heathen sever¬ 
ally ; a Bendanl of the foreigners ; a Ben- 
dara of the foreign merchants of each class 
severally ; to wit, of the (’bins, of the Leijeos 
(Loo-choo people), of the ])eople of Siam, 
of Pegu, of the Quellns, of the merchants 
from w'lthin Cape Comorin, of the merchants 
of India (/.f. of the We.stern Coast), of the 
merchants of Bcngala. . . —Go/'m/, ii. 253. 

[1533.—“ Quelys.” See under TUAN.] 

1.5,52.—“ E repartidos o.s no.ssos cm (piad- 
rilhas roubanlo a cidade, et com quato se 
nao buleo com as casas dos Quelins, nem 
do.s Pegus, nem dos Jaos . . ."-—Costanla’da, 
iii. 208 ; see also ii. 355. 

De Bry terms these people QuillilieB (iii. 
98, Ac.) 

1601. —“5. His Maje.sty shall rei)opulate 

the burnt suburb (of Malacca) called Campo 
Clin . . —Agreement between the King 

of Johoro and the Dutch, in Valentijv v. 
332. [In Malay Katnpong K’ling or Kling, 
‘Kling village.’] 

1602. —“About their loynes they weare a 
kind of Callico-cloth, which is made at Cljm 
in manner of a silke girdle.”— E. Ei'ot, in 
pHrrhus, i. 165. 

1604.—“ If it were not for the Sabindar 
(see SHABUNDER), the Admirall, and one or 
two more which are Clim-men borne, there 
were no living for a Christian among them. 

. . :'—Ibid. i. 175. 
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1605.—“ The fifteenth of lune here arrived 
Nockhoda (Nacoda) Thtgalf, a Clmg-mnn 
from Banda. . . — (\(pt. SarL% in Burclias, 

i. 385. 

1610.— “ Hi.s Maje.sty ahould order that all 
the l\)rtuguese and Quelins merchants of 
ISan Thomd, who buy goods in Malacca and 
export them to India, San Thom€, and 
Bongala .should pay the export duties, as 
the Javanese; (o.v ./(ws) who l>ring them in 
])ay the import duties.” — Jyivro dajt 
Mon0en^ 318. 

1613.—See remarks under Chelinff, and, 
in the (juotation from (xodinho deEredia, 
“Campon Chelim” and “Chelis of Coro¬ 
mandel. ” 

1868.—“ The Klings of Western India are 
a numerous Inxly of Mahometans, and . . . 
.•ire t>etty merchants and .shopkeepers.”— 
IJ'amtcr, Mnhuj Jrc/op., ed. 1880, p. ‘20. 

,, “The foreign residents in Singa- 
])ore mainl}' consist of two rival races . . . 
viz. Klings from the (’oromandcl (’oa.st 
of India, and ('hine.se. . . . The Klings 
are universally tlie hack-carriage (gharry) 
drivers, and private groom.s (syces), and they 
also monopolize tlie washing of clothes. . . . 
But besides this class there arc Klings w'ho 
amass money as tradesmen and merchants, 
and become rich.”— Vo!1 1 n(jlooted^ liamhlf’.s of 
a Nattuxilisty 268-9. 

KOBANG, s. The name (lit. 
‘greater division’) of a Jajiane.se gold 
coin, of the ‘vinu‘ form and <‘la.ss a.s 
the obang (<[.V.). Tin* coin \\a.s issued 
occasionally from 1580 to IHGO, and 
its mo.st usual weight was 222 grs. 
troy. The shape was oblong, of an 
average lengtli of inches and wddtli 
of U. 

[1599. —“Cowpan.” See under TAEL.] 

1616. — “Aug. 2*2.—About 10 a clock we 
departed from Shrongo, and paid our host 
for the bowse a bar of Coban gould, vallued 
at 5 ta(.s 4 f/iaji. . . — iocks's DUinj, i. 165. 

,, Sept. 17.-“I received two bars 
Coban gould with two ichibos (.see ITZEBOO) 
of 4 to a coban, all gould, of Mr. Eaton to 
be acco. for a.s I should have occasion to 
use them Ibid, 176. 

1705.—“Outre ces roupie.s il y a encore 
dos pi8ces d’or qu’on appolle coupans, qui 
valept dix-neuf roupics, . . . Ces pieces s’ap- 
pellant coupans parce-qu’elle.s sont longues, 
et si plates cjju’on en jKJurroit coupeVy et 
c’e.st par allusion h, notre languo qu’on les 
appollcnt ainsi.”— Luilfi^, 256-7. 

1727.—“My friend took my advice and 
c(;mplimented the Doctor with five Japan 
Clipangs, or fifty Dutch Dollars.’’—^. 
Jlamiltoriy ii. 86 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 85]. 

1726.—“! gold Koebang (which is no 
more seen now) used to make 10 ryx dollars, 
1 Itzebo making 2^ ryx dollars .”—Valentijvy 
iv. 356. 


1768-71.— “The coins current at Batavia 
are the following ;-^The milled Dutch gold 
ducat, which is worth 6 gilders and 12 
stivers ; the .Japan gold coupangB, of which 
the old go for 24 gilders, and the new for 
14 gilders and 8 Htivors,"— Stavaritivs, E.T. 

i. 307. 

[1813.— “Copang.” See under MACE.] 

1880.—“Never give a Kobang to a eat.” 
— Jap. Proceriy in iV/m- Bird, i. 367. 

KOBXj, h. Th is is the common 
name in northern India of Eudynamy.'^ 
orientalifiy L. (Fain, of Cuckoos)y also 
called kokihf and kokld. The name 
koil is taken from its cry during the 
breeding .season, “A:a- 27 , k}i-il, increas¬ 
ing in vigour and intensity as it goes 
on. The mah* bird has also another 
note, which Blyth syllables as Ho- 
U'hee-hoy or Ho-d-o, or Ho-y-o. When 
it takes Might it has yet anot her some- 
wliat melodious and rich licpiid call ; 
all tlioroughly cncnliiie.” (Jirdo/i.) 

c. 15*26.—“Another is the Koel, whiih in 
length may be eipuil to the crow, lint i.s 
much thinner. It has a kind of song, and 
I is the nightingale of Hinflnst-'im It is 
; respeoted liy the natives <jf Hindustan as 
1 much as the nightingale is by us. It 
j inh.abits gardens where the trees are close 
I planted.” — Bohn, p. 3*23. 

c. ] 5!>0.— “The Koyil resernhies the rnyneh 
(see MYNA), hut is blacker, and has red 
eyes ami a long tail. It is fabled to be 
enamoured of the rose, in the same manner 
as the nightingale.” Aifon. ed Ofu</iouiy 

ii. 381 ; [ed. Jarrrtt, iii 1*21 !. 

e. 1790.—“ Le jilaisir <|ue cause la fraleheur 
dont on jouit sous cettts Viello verdure est 
augment^! encore })ar le gazouillement des 
oi.scaux et les cris elairs el per^*ans du 
Koewil. . . .”— JIa(i/nn\ ii. 9. 

1810. — “d’he Kokeela and a few other 
birds of song.”— Maria (iialaini, 22. 

1883. — “This .same crow'-jiheasant has a 
second or third cousin culled the Koel, 
which deposits its eggs in the nest of the 
crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discreditable fostor-jiarent. Now this bird 
suppo.sos that it h.as a musical voice, and 
devotes the best part of the night to voc’al 
exercise, after the manner of the nightingale. 
You may call it the Indian nightingale if 
you like. There is a difference however in 
its song . . . when it gets to the very toj) 
of its pitch, its voice cracks and there is an 
end of it, or rather there is not, for the 
persevering musician begins again. . . . 
Does not the Maratha novelist, dwelling on 
the delights of a spring morning in an 
Indian village, tell how the air was filled 
with the dulcet melody of the Koel, the 
green jmrrot, and the })eacock T ’—Tribes on 
My Frontiery 156. 
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KOHINOB, n.y). Pers. Koh-i-nur, 

‘ Moiintiiin of Light ’ ; the name of 
one of the most famous diamonds in 
the world. It was an item in the 
Deccan booty of Aliluddin Khilji 
(dd. 1316), and was surrendered to 
Baber (or more preeisely to his son 
Humfiyun) on the ca]>ture of A^a 
(1526). It remained in the possession 
of the Mogliul dynasty till Nadir 
extorted it at Dellii from the con- 
<piered Mahon lined Shfili (1739). After 
Nadir’s death it came into the hands 
of Ahmi'd Sliah, the tounder of the 
Afghan monarchy. Shrth Shnja’, 
Ahmed’s grandson, had in turn to 
give it u]) to Banjit Singh when a 
fugitive in his dominions. On the 
iinnexation of the Punjab in 1849 it 
passed to tlie Englisli, and is now 
among the Crown jewels of England. 
Before it reached that position jt ran 
through strange risks, as may be read , 
in a most diverting story told by 
Bosworth Smith in liis J.ifc of Lord ! 
L(i\vr*nce (i. 327-8). In 1850-51, 

before being shown at the (treat 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, it went, 
through a jirocCvSS of cutting ^\hich, 
for reasons unintelligible to ordinary 
mortals, reduced its weight from 
carats to 106^’^. [See an interesting 
note in RalVa Taveriin'r^ ii. 431 seqq.] 

1526. — “In the battle in which Ibrllhini 
wa.s defeated, Hikernifijit (Ihija of Gwalior) 
Nva.s sent to hell. Iiikerin(ijit s family . . . 
were at this moment in Agra. When 
HUmltifin arrived . . . (he) did not permit 
thorn to be plundered. Of their t)\vn free 
will they presented to HOmfuCm a lyeshkcsh 
(see PESHCUSH), consisting uf a quantity 
of jewels and preciou.s stones. Arriong tliese 
was one famou.s diamond wdiieh had been 
acquired by SuMn Aia.eddin. It is so 
valuable that a judge of diamonds valued 
it at half the daily e.\pen.se of the whole j 
world. It is about eight mishkals. . . .”— { 
Jlaher, p. 308. | 

1676.—(With an engraving of the .stone.) j 
“This diamond belongs to the Great .Mogul j 
. . . and it weighs 319 Rat is (see RUTTEE) 
and a half, which moke 279 and nine 
16ths of our Carats ; when it was rough it 
weigh’d 907 Ralis^ which make 793 carats.” 
— Tarrrnier, E.T. ii. 148 ; [ed. RaJf ii. 123J. 

[1842.—“In one of the bracelets was the 
Cohi Noor, known to bo one of the 
largest diamond.s in the world.”— 

Mone, Caul)Illy i. 68.] 

1856.- 

■“ He (Akbar) bears no weapon, save his 
dagger, hid 

Up to the ivory haft in muslin swathes ; 

No ornament but that one famous gem, 


Mountain of Light ! bound with a silken 
thread 

Upon his nervous wrist; more used, I 
ween, 

To feel the rough strap of his buckler 
there.” The Banyau 

See also (1876) Browning, Epilogue to 
RacchiaroUOy &c. 

KOOKRY, s. Hind, kakrly [whicb 
originally mean.s ‘a twisted skein of 
thread,’ from kukndy ‘to wind ’ ; and 
then anything curved]. The peculiar 
weiipon of the Goorkhas, a bill, admir¬ 
ably designed and j»oised for hewing 
a branch or a foe. [See en^avings in 
Fjifertoriy Handbook of Indian A r>/ns, 
|.l. ix.] 

1793.— “It i.s in felling .small trees or 
shrul).'^, and lopping the branches of others 
fur this jmrposc that tlic dagger or knife 
worn by every Nepaulian, and called khook- 
heri, is chiefly employed A' 
i\<’/)a>/f, 118. 

[c. 1826. — “1 hear ni} friend means to 
offer me a Cuckery.” — Ld. Cinnhcrmerf, in 
Life, ii. 179. 

[1828 —“ We have seen some men supplied 
with Cookeries, and the curved knife of the 
Ghorka.”— Skmver, Rrearsonis, ii. 12!k 

1866.-—“A dense jungle of baml>(*o, 
through which we had to cut a way, t.iking 
it by turns to lead, and hew a pa,th thrijugh 
the tough stems with my ‘kukri,’ wliich 
here proved of great service. ”—A/. -C’o/, T. 
j Leinn, A Fly on the ]>. 269. 

KOOMKY, s. (See COOMKY.) 

KOONBEE, KUNBEE, KOOL 
UMBEE, n.p. The name of the 
prevalent cultivating class in Guzerat 
and the Konkan, the Kurmi of N. 
India. Skt. kuturnha. The Kiinln is 
the ]mre Sudra, [but the N. India 
branch are beginning to assert a more 
re.s])ectable origin]. In the Deccan the 
title distinguisnea the cultivator from 
him who wore arms and ])ref(*rred to 
be called a Mahratta (J)rannno7}d). 

[1598. “The (‘anarijns and Corumbijns 
are the Countrimen.”— Linscholen, Hak. Soc. 
i, 260. 

[c. 1610. - “'The natives are the Bramenis, 
Ganarins and Coulombins. ” — Fyrard de 
Lara/, llak. Soc. ii. 35. 

[1813.—“ A Sepoy of the Mhanitta or 
Columbee tribe.”— Forbes, Or. Mno. 2nd ed. 
i. 27,1 

KOOT, s. Hind, kuf, from Skt. 
kmhtay tlie costum and co.dus of the 
Roman writers. (See under PUT- 
CHOCK.) 
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B.C, 16.— 

Costuin mollo date, et blandi mihi thuris 
honores."— Properiiust, IV. vi. 5. 

c. 70-80.— “Odorum causft unguentorum- 
que et deliciarum, si placet, etiam siiper- 
stitionis gratiA, emantiir, (juoniam tunc 
Bupplicamus et costo."— Pfintf, Hid. Nat. 
XXli. 56. 

c. 80-90.—(From the Sinthiis or Indus) 
** dyTi<l>ofnL^(Tai 5^ k6<tto%, /95^\Xa, \vkloVj 
ydpdoi. . . .”— Peripliis. 

1563.—“7^. And does not the Indian 
COBtus grow in (Juzarate ? 

“ O. It grows in territory often .subject to 
Gumrat, i.t. lying between Bengal and Dely 
and Cambay, I mean the land.s of Manulou 
and Chitor. . . f. 72. 

1584.— “Costo dufce from Zindi and Carri- 
baia.”—Bt//rci, in Ilakf. ii. 413. 

KOOZA, S. A goglet, or pitcher 
of porous clay ; corr. of Pers. htlza. 
Commonly used at Bombay. 

[1611.— “ One .sack of cusher to make 
coho.”— l>aiiv€rSy LHtrrs^ i. 128.J 

1690.—“Therefore they carry about with 
them Kousers or .larrs of Water, when they 
go abroad, to quench their thirst. . . .”— 
Ovington, 295. 

[1871.—“Many parts of India are cele¬ 
brated for their Coojahs or gnglets, but the 
finest are brought from Bussorah, being 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitish 
clay.”— Riddell, lad. Domed. Econ., 362.] 

KOSHOON, s. This is a term 
which was allected by Tij)poo Sahib 
in Iiis military organi.sation, for a 
brigade, or a regiment in the larger 
Continental u.se of that word. His 
Piiidah ’asAar, or Regular Infantry, 
w'as formed into 6 Kachahris (see 
CT7TCHERRY), composed in all of 27 
Kushmis. A MS. note on the copy of 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters in the India 
Office Library says that Kushoon was 
properly Skt. kshuni or kshauni, ‘a 

f raud division of the force of an 
Impire, as used in the Mahdhhdrata. 
But the word adopted by Tippoo 
appears to be Turki. Thus we read 
in Quatremere’s transl. from Abdur- 
razzak : “ He (Shilh Itukh) distributed 
to the emirs who commanded the 
iomdm (corps of 10,000), tlie koshun 
(corps of 1000), the sadeh ^of 100), the 
dehell (of 10), and even to the private 
soldiers, j>re.sent.s and peward.s” {Nots. 
et Exfs. xiv. 91 ; see also p. 89). 
Again: “The soldiers of Isfahan 
having heard of the amnesty ac¬ 
corded them, arrived, koshun by 
koshun.” (Ibid. 130.) Vambery gives 


koshun as Or. Turki for an army, a 
troop (literally whatever is composed 
of several parts). 

[1753. — “. . . Kara-kushim, are also foot 
soldiers . . . the name is Turkish and 
signifies black guard.” — Hanway, I. pt. 
ii. 252.] 

c. 1782.—“In the time of the deceased 
Nawab, tho exercisc.s ... of the regular 
troops were . . . performed, and the word 
given according to the French system . . . 
but now, the Sultan (Tippoo) . . . changed 
tho military code . . . and altered the 
technical terms or words of command . . . 
to words of the Pensian and Turkish lun- 
guage.s. . . . Frcuu tho regular infantry 
5000 men being .selcjcted, they were named 
Kushoon, aiul the officer commanding that 
body was called a Sipahdar. . . .”— Hist, of 
Tipit iSu/tan, p. 31. 

[1810. —“. . . with a divi.sion of five 

regular cushoons. . . Mysore^ 

reprint 1869, ii. 218.] 

KOTOW, KOWTOW, s. From 

the Chinese. Po-Cou, lit. ‘knock-head’; 
the siilutation used in C'hiiia before 
tlie Em])eror, his representatives, or 
hivS symbols, made by prostrations re¬ 
peated a fixed number of times, the 
loreliead tf)uching the ground at each 
2 )rostrati()u. It is also used as the 
most res])ectfiil form of salutation 
from cliildrcn to parents, and from 
servants to masters on formal occa¬ 
sions, &(*. 

d'his mode of Ijomage belongs to old 
Pan-Asiatic, practice. It w^as not, 
however, a<‘cording to M. I’authier, of 
indigenous anti(piity at the Court of 
China, for it is not found in the 
ancient Book of Rites of the Cheu 
Dynasty, and he supposes it to have 
been introduced by the gre^t destroyer 
and reorganiser, Tsin slii Hwangti, 
the Builder of the Wall. It had 
certainly become established by the 
8th century of our era, for it is men¬ 
tioned that the Aml)assiidors who 
came to (kuirt from the famous Harun- 
al-Rashld (a.d. 798) had to perform it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and by the ambassadors of Shah 
Rukli (see below). It was als(3 the 
estaldislied ceremonial in the presence 
of the Mongol Khans, and is described 
by Baber under the name of kornish. 
It was probably introduced into Persia 
in the time of the Mongol Princes of 
the house of Hulaku, ana it continued 
to be in use in the time of Shah 
’Abb^. The custom indeed in Persia 
may possibly have come down from 
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time immemorial, for, as the classical 
quotations show, it was of very ancient 
prevalence in that country. But the 
interruptions to Persian monarchy are 
perhaps against this. In English the 
term, which was made familiar by 
Lord Amherst’s refusal to perform it 
at Pekin in 1816, is frequently used 
for servile ae({uiesceme or adulation. 

K’o-tou-k’o-tou! is often colloqui¬ 
ally used for ‘Thank yo<i’ {E. 0. 
Baber). 

c. B.c. 484.— “And afterwards when they 
wt;ro come to Susa in the king’s presence, 
and the guards ordered them tc> fall down 
and do obeisance, and wont so far as to use 
force to compel them, they refused, and 
Kjiid they would never flo any such thing, 
even were their heads thrust down to the 
ground, for it was not their custom to 
worship men, and they had r\ot come to 
Persia for that purpose.” — Bf^rcxlolKs, by 
Baic/iitsov, vii. 136. 

c. B.C. 464.—“ Theniistocles . . . first 
meets with Artabanus the Chiliarch, and 
tolls him that ho wa.s a ^rrcek, and wished 
to have an interview with the king. . . . 
But quoth he; * Stranger, the lavv.s of men 
are various. , . . Yon Gieek.s, ’tis .said, 
most admire liberty and equality, but to us 
of our many and good laws the best is to 
honour tlio king, and a<lore him liy j>rostra- 
tion, a.s the Image of God, the Preserver of 
all things.’ . . . Theniistocles, on hearing 
the.so thing.s, says to him: ‘But 1, O 
ArtabauiLs, . , . will rny.self obey your laws.' 

. . — /^lalarch, Them n^for., xxvii. 

c. B.C. 390.—“Conon, being sent >»y Pliar- 
naba/us to the king, on his arrival, in 
accordance with Persian custom, first pre¬ 
sented himself to the Chiliarch Tithraustes 
who held the second rank in the empire, 
and stated that he desired an interview with 
the king ; for no one is admitted without 
this. The officer replied : ‘ It can bo at 

once; but consider whether you think it 
best to have an interview, or to write the 
business on which you come. For if you 
come into the presence you must needs 
worship the king (what they call irpoffKweiv). 
If this is di.sagreeablo to you you may 
commit your wi.shes to me, without doubt 
of their Vieing as well accomplished.’ Then 
Gonou says: ‘ Indeed it is not disagreeable 
to me to pay the king any honour whatever. 
But I fear lest 1 bring di.scredit upon my 
city, if belonging to a state which is wont 
to rule over other nations I adopt manners 
which are not her own, but those of 
foreigners.' Hence he delivered his wishes 
in writing to the officer.'’— Corn. Nepos, 
Gonoriy c. iv. 

B.C. 324.—“But he (Alexander) was now 
downhearted, and beginning to be desjmir- 
ing towards the divinity, and suspicious 
towards his friends. Especially he dreaded 
Antipater and his sons. Of these lolas was 
the Chief Cupbearer, whilst Ka.sander had 


come but lately. So the latter, seeing 
certain Barbarians prostrating themselves 
{irpocKwodvraO, a sort of thing which he, 
having been brought up in Greek fashion, 
had never witnessed before, broke into fits 
of laughter. But Alexander in a rage gript 
him last by the hair with both hanas, 
and knocked his head again.st the wall.”— 
Plutarch, Alexander, Ixxiv. 

A.D. 798.— “In the 14th year of Tchin- 
yuan, the Khalif Galun {Hdnln) sent three 
arnbaa.sadors to the Emperor; they performed 
the ceremony of kneeling and beating the 
forehead on the ground, U) .salute the 
Emperor. The earlier aml>as.‘«adors from 
the Khalifs who came to China had at 
first made difficulties about performing this 
ceremony. The Chinese history relates that 
the Mabomedan.s declared that they knelt 
only to worship Heaven. But eventually, 
being bettor informed, they made .«cruple 
no longer .Ainepe (l>' rjliatoir^ drs 
Thaaqs, in Amqut, Mbtunves mnc. h's Chviois, 
xvi. 144. 

c. 1245. — “ Tartar! de mandate ipsius 
principe.s .suos Baiochoiioy et Bato violenter 
ah ornnibu.s riunciis ad ipso.s venientibus 
faciunt adorari cum triplici geniuirn flexione, 
triplici (jiuwjue capitum siioriim in terrain 
allisione .”—ytnrent lielloracen.six, i/tV- 

tor 'iaU, 1. xxix. cap. 74. 

1298.—“And when they are all seated, 
each in his jiroper place, then a great 
prelate rises and .says with a loud voice: 

Bow and adore ! ’ And as soon as he has 
.said this, the comi>any bow down until 
their foreheads touch the earth in adoration 
towards the Ern]>eror as if he were a god. 
And thi.s adoration tliey repeat four times.” 
Marco Polo, Bk. ii. eh. 15. 

1404.—“K ficieronie ve.stir dos rojios de 
ca/iioC4in (.see KINCOB), la nsanza era, 
quando estas roupat ponian por el Soflor, de 
facer uii gran yantar, e desjaies de comer 
de lea vestir de las roj»as, e eiitonces de 
fincar lo.s finojos tres yece> in tierru por 
reverencia del gran Seflor. ” — CVaryo, § xcii, 

,, “And the custom was, when these 
robes were })rescnted a.s from the Emperor, 
to make a great fea.st, and after eating to 
clothe them with the rubes, and then that 
they .should touch the ground three times 
with the knees to show great reverence for 
the Ixird.”—See Markham,, p. 104. 

1421. — “ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 
Kazi, who was . . . chief of one of the 
twelve imperial Councils, came forw'ard 
accompanied by .several Mu.ssulmans ac¬ 
quainted with the languago.s. They said to 
the ambassadors: ‘ First prostrate your- 

.selve.s, and then touch the ground three 
times with your heads.’”— Embassy from 
Shall liukh, in Cathay, p. cevi. 

1502.—“My uncle the elder Khan came 
three or ftiur farsanga out from Tashkend, 
and having erected an awning, seated him¬ 
self under it. The younger Khan advanced 
. . . and when he came to the distance at 
which the Icornish is to be performed, he 
knelt nine times. . . A'—Bahtr, 106. 
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c. 1500.-- The kornisJi under Aklwir had 
been greatly modified : 

“His Majesty has commanded the j)alm 
of the rip^ht hand to be i)laced njion the fore¬ 
head, niai the head to t)C bent doH'iiwards. 
This mode of salutation, in the language 
of the present age, is called Kormsh."- Aw, 
ed. BltH'hmann, i. 158. 

R\it for his juisition as the head of religion, 
in his new faith he [»ermitted, or claimed 
prostration {sljda) hehme him : 

“ As some perverse and dark-minded men 
look upon ]»rostrat]nn as blasphemous man- 
worshi}>, His Majesty, from jtractieal wisdom, 
has ordered it to be discontinued by the 
ignorant, and remitted it. to all ranks. . . . 
However, in thej)rivate assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, ujton whom the star 
of good fortune shines, and they receive the 
order of seating themselves, they certainly 
perform the prostration of gratitmle by 
bowing dctwn their foreheads to the earth.’' 
-Ibid. p. 159. 

fU)15. Whereatt someotheersealleil 

me to sizf-do {sij-dah)., but the King answered 
no, no, in l*orsian.” —»SVr T. /lor, Hak. Soc'. 
i. liM ; and see ii. 2ttt).] 

lG18.- “Thc King (Shfih ’Abbas) halted 
and looked at the Sultan, the latter on botli 
knees, as is their fashion, near him. and 
advanced his right foot toward.s him to be 
kLssed. The iSultan having kissed it, and 
touched it with Ids forehead . . . made a 
circuit round the king, passing behind him, 
and making way for his companions t-o do 
the like. This done the Sultan came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and 
this they did t hree times. de(Li Valle, 

i. 646. 

[c. 1686.Job (Charnock) made a .salam 
Koornis, or low obeisance, every second step 
he advanced.”- - Ornie, Fragnie/ifs, (juoted in 
r?t/r, Jledf/cs' Diarij, Hak. Soe, ii. xevii.) 

1816.* - “Lord Amherst put into my hands 
... a translation ... by Mr. Morri.son of 
a document received at Tongchc»w wuth 
some others from Chang, containing an 
otlicial description of the ceremonies to be 
observed at the public audience of the 
Embassador. . . . The Embassador was then 
to have been conducted by the Mandarins 
to the leVel area, where kneeling ... he was 
next to have been conducted to the lower end 
of the hall, where facing the ujiper part . . . 
he Was to have performed the ko-tou with 
9 prostrations; afterwards he was to have 
been led out of the hall, and having pros¬ 
trated himself once behind ttu; row of 
Mandarins, he was to have been allowed to 
sit down ; lie was further to have pros¬ 
trated himself with the attendant JVinces 
and Mandarins when the Emjicror drank. 
'I'wo other prostrations w’ere to have been 
made, the tirst when the milk tea was pre¬ 
sented to him, and the other when he had 
finished drinking.” - Journal q/’{Lord 

Amherst’s) Kmbu.s.sij to China. 218-214. 

1S21, ''rhe first ambassador, with all his 
following, shall then perforin the ceremonial 
of the three kneelings and the nine pros¬ 
trations ; they shall then rise and be led 


away in proper order .”—Cnmumiol ohsnnd 
at the Court of Ibi-ing /or the Rereptlov <f 
Ainhassadvi ed. 1824, in Pauthier, ]92.|_ 
18.55. — “ . . . I’lie s))oclacle of one after 
another of the aristocracy of nature making 
the kotow to the anstoerney of the accident.’' 
~~H. Marfiuniu, Aulohtoij. ii. 877. 

1860.—“Some Soiks, and a f)rivato in the 
Butbs having remained behind with the grog 
carts, fell into the hands of the ("himjse. 
On the next morning they were brought 
before tbe authorities, ami commanded to 
perform tlic kotou. The Si'iks obeyed ; 
but Moy.se, the English .soldier, dticlaring 
that he would not prostrati' Inmself 4)efore 
any Cliinarnan .■l!I^e, was immediately 
knocked u]>on tin- head, and his body 
thrown iijKUi a dooc lull ” (set; t'hina Corre¬ 
spondent of tlm Tmus). 'I’his passag-e 
prtdaces some noblt- lines by Sir F. I)o}le, 
ending. 

“ \'.iin mightiest lloets, of iron framed ; 

\ ;un tho.se all-shatteniig guns ; 

Urdes.s proud luigland keep, untamed, 

'I'he stiong heart of htsr s(jijs. 

N) let hi'' name through Eurojie ring - 
A man of mean estate, 

W ho died, as tinii as Sparta’s king, 

Because his .soul was great.” 

Maemillan'.s Mag. iii. 180. 
1S76. - “ Ncbba imire kowtow big }>eople.”‘ 

-- Leland. -16. 

]87ih W(; know that .lohn Bull adores 

a lord, but a man of Major L’Kstrange’vS 
so<“ial .standing would scarcely kowtOW to 
every shal>by little title to be found in 
.stutly little rooms in Mayfair.”— Sat. Review’, 
April 19, }). 505. 

KOTUL, s. This appears to he a 
Turki word, tlnpigh adopted by tlie 
Afghans. KotdJ, ‘a mountain pass, a 
coV Pavet de Courteille (piotes several 
j)assage.s, in which it occurs, from 
Halier's original 'Turki. 

[1.554.-“Koutel.” See under RHINO¬ 
CEROS. 

• [1809.— “ We aft('rwards wont on through 
the bills, ami crossed two Cotuls or pusses.” 

— Elphinstonr, Caubul, od. 1842, i. 51.J 

RUBBER, KHUBBER, s. At.-lh 

—11. khabar, ‘news,' and especially as a 
.s])ort.ing term, news of game, e.g. 
“Tliere is pucka khubbei of a tiger 
this nioriiiiig.'' 

[1828 —“ . . . the servant informed us 
that there were some gongwalas, or villagers, 
in w.uting, who hud some khubber (news 
about tigers) to give us,”— Mundy, Ren and 
Rencif Sketchrs, ctl. 1858, p. 58.J 

1878, —“ Kbabar of innumerable black 
partridge.s hud been received .”—Life in the 
Mifussii, 1 . 159. 

1879. —“ He will not tell me whatkbabbar 
has b€;en received.”—‘ Vanity Fair/ Nov. 
29, p. 299. 
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KUBBERDAUR. All interjec- 
tional exclamation, ‘ Take care! ' 
Pers. khabar-dtir ! ‘ take heed ! ’ (see 
RUBBER). It is the usual cry of 
chokidars to show that they are 
awake. [As a suhstaiitive it has the 
sense of a ‘scout’ or ‘s])y.’] 

c. K;ich untruh causeth a guard 

to be ke}>t all ih(‘ uigbi long, in his par¬ 
ticular camp, of such men fliat })erj>etually 
go the round, and cry Kaber-dar, have a 
care.” -/>cr?orr, K.'L'. 119; [ed. (^onstahlr, 

:m]. 

c. 1665. —“hes archers orient ensuite a 
pleinc tetc, Caberdar, e’est a dire })rcnds 
garde ” Th>‘onu>(, v. 5S. 

[1813.—‘‘'I’liere is a strange custom which 
[U'cvails at all Indian courts, of having a 
servant called a khubur-dar, or newsman, 
w'hois an admitted s{>y upon the chief, about 
w'hosc person he is employed.”— Hrod'jhton^ 
i.efters froin a MakraUxi C(nn/>, ed. 1892, 
p.25.j 

KUHAR, S. Iliiid. Kahar, [Skt. 
ska^tdlia-kdra^ ‘one wlio (■tirries loads 
oiy liis shoulders’]. The name of 
a Sudra cash* of culti vator.s, numerous 
in Pahar atpl the N.W. ProN'inces, 
whose spi^ciality js to ('arry pahuikins. 
The name is, tJierefore, in nian\ ])arts 
of India synonymous with ‘paJankin- 
beai'tu',’ and the Hindu body-servants 
called bearers (cj.v.) in the Penpal 
Prc'sidcnicy are, generally of this caste. ; 

c. 1350. It i.s the cii.-,tom for every 
traveller in India . . . also to hire kahftrs, 
who carry tin* kitchen furniture, whilst 
(Uhers carry himself iu the palankin, of 
w'hieh we liavc sjioken, and carry the latter 
when it is not in use.”— Jb/i BiUi'ta, iii. 115. 

e. 1550.- “ So saying lie began to make 
ready a j)resent, and sent for bulbs, roots, 
and fruit, birds and heasis, v\ith the finest 
of tish . . . wliich wxu’o brought by kahara 
in basketfuls.”- IduKa^aiiii oj Tulsi Das, by 
Oioii'se, 1878, ii, 101. 

1673. — “He (the President of Bombay) 
eoes sornetimc.s in bi.s Coach, drawn by 
Jargo Milk-white Oxen, .somelimes on Horse- 
hack, other times in Palankeens’, earned by 
Cohors, Mussdmen Porters.”— Fryer, 68, 

1810. —“ The Cahar, or palanquin-bearer, 
i-s a servant of peculiar utility in a country 
where, for four months, the intense heat 
precludes Europeans fnuu taking much 
exercise.”— WiLlioiuson, V.M. i. 209. 

1873.—“B/o/lKahar. A widely spread 
caste of rather inferior rank, whose occujia- 
tion is to carry palHs, do! is, vvator-.skins, &c. ; 
to act as Porters . . . they cat Hcsli and 
drink spirits: they are an ignorant but 
industrious class. Buchanan de.sorihes them 
as of Telinga dcsciuit. , . Dr. 11. \’. 
Carter's Notices of (^asfes in Boinhay Pry., 
quoted in Ind. Antiq. ii. 154. 


KULA, KLA, ii.p. Burmese name 
of a native of (Continental India ; and 
hence mLsa]»])lied also to the Knglisli 
and other Westerns wlio liave coiini 
from India to Ihiriiia ; in fact used 
generally for a Western foreigner. 

Th(‘ origin of this term lias l)e(‘n 
much dehaled. Soiin^ liave su])]K)scd 
it to he. connected with the name of 
the Iiidifin i-acc, tlie Kith, another 
suggestion has connected it with 
Kaliiiyd (see KLING) ; and a Lliird 
with the Skt. kulif, ‘caste or Irihe’; 
whilst tlie 1)111 mese pojndar el \ mologN 
renders it. Irom kft, ‘ to cross o\er,’ and 
la, ‘to aime,’ therefore ‘flit' jieojilc 
that come across (the sea).’ Put. tlie 
t.rue histc.irv of the word has for the 
first time heeii traceil ]>y Profe.ssor 
Forchhanmn'r, to Gola, the name 
applied in old Pegu iiiscri])!lon.s to 
the Indian Buddliist immigrants, 
name which lu*. identities wilh the 
Skt. (landa, the ancient name of 
Northern Bengal, wheiiee tlie, famous 
city of (laur (see GOUR, c). 

lltii cent.—“Tlu‘ Ileroes Soiia and f'ttar.i 
were .sent to Ramanha, wliich forms a jiart 
of SuvanuahliLimi, to proj»agatc llu^ Imly 
faitli. . . . 'I’his town is called to tliis da\' 
GolSiniaffilanaya/(f, because of the niaii\ 
houses it contained niadi' of ('arlli in the 
fashion of hoii.scs of the Gola i>eoplo.” - 
/ ti.s< /, at luitydin in Fnn hfamne r, 

ii. 5. 

1795.- “They were still rin.vioim to know 
I why a ])crsoii eoii'^ulting hi> own amusement, 
and rna.stcr of liis own time, should walk s,, 
fast ; Imt on being informed that 1 was a 
‘Colar,’ or stranger, and that it was tlie 
eustoni of my country, they weri' reconciled 
to this. . . ."—Sym<s, Endnissy, \K 

1855.— “ Hi.s jtrivate dwelling was a small 
})la<’e on one .-ide c'f the i-oiirt, from wiiieh 
the women peeped out at the Kalas ; . . .” 
— Vtt/'', Mission to the ('onrt of Am [l*li((yre's), 

,, “ By a curious self-delusion, ilu' 

Burmans wuMild .seem to claim that in theory 
at least they arc white peopK-. .Vnd wliat 
is still more curious, the Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit the claim ; for our 
.servants in speaking of thenisohcs and 
their country men, as distinguished from the 
Burmans, constantly made use of the term 
kd/d udini ‘black man,’ as t lie re]>rcseiit.L- 
tive of the Burmese k&la. a foreigner.”— 

JbuL p. 37. 

KUMPASS, s. Hind. kt(Vi])ds, coi- 
rn])ti()u of Jhiglisli conrjiass, ami hence, 
applied not only to a marine or a 
surveying com])ass, hut al.so to theo- 
doliti‘s, levellitig instruments, and other 
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elaborate instriiiuents of oliservation, 
•and even to the shaft of a carriage. 
Thus the-aextant used to be called 
tikunia kampdss, “ the 3-cornered com¬ 
pass.” 

[1866.—“Many an amusing story did I 
hear of this wonderful kumpasB. It pos¬ 
sessed the T)ower of reversing everything 
observed. Hence if you looked through 
the doorheen at a fort, everything inside was 
revealed. Thus the Feringhees so readily 
took forts, not by skill or by valour, but by 
means of the wonderful power of the door- 
— Confems. of an Oraerhj^ 17r).] 

KUNKUR, CONKER, &c., s. 
Hind, kdukar^ ‘gravel.’ As regards the 
dehuitioii of the word in Anglo-Indian 
usage it is impossible to ini])rove on 
Wilson: “A coarse kind of linie.stone 
fdund in the soil, in large tahular 
strata, or interspersed throughout the 
superhc.ial nioidd, in nodules of various 
sizes, though usually siuall.” Nodular 
kankur, wherever it exists, is the usual 
material for road metalling, and as it 
hinds wheTi wetted and rammed into a 
compact, hard, and even surface, it is 
an adjnirahle material for the purpose. 

c. 1781. — “ Eta 3 ’a is situated on n very 
high bank of the river Jumna, the sides of 
which consist of what in India is called 
concha, which is originally sand, but the 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forms it almost uito a vitrification ” (!)— 
Hodges, 110. 

1794. — “Konker” appears in a Notifica¬ 
tion for tenders in Calcutbi Gazette.—In 
*Seton-Karr, ii. 135. 

c. 1809.—“ Wo came within view of C'awn- 
y)ore. Our long, long voyage terminated 
under a high conkur bank. ATrs. Sher- 
icood, Autobiog. 381. 

1810. — “. . . a weaker kind of lime is 
obtained by burning a substance called 
kunkur, which, at linst, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, slightly coated with 
V. M, ii. 13. 

KUBEEF, KHURREEF, s. Hind, 
adopted from Ar. kliarlf (‘autumn’). 
The crop sown just before, or at the 
beginning of, the rainy season, in May 
or June, and reaped after the rains in 
November—December. This includes 
rice, maize, the tall millets, &c. (See 
RUBBEE). 

[1824.—“The basis on which the settle¬ 
ments were generally founded, was a measure¬ 
ment of the Elhureef, or first crop, when it 
is cut down, and of the Rubbee, or second, 
when it is about half a foot high. . . — 

McUcolm^ Central htdiaj ii. 29. ] 


KIJBNOOL, n.p. The name of a 
city and territory in the Deccan, Kamfd 
of the /m^. Gazetteer; till 1838 a 
tributary Nawahshi^j; tlien resumed 
on accoiuit of treason ; and now since 
1858 a collectorate of Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Properly Kandanur; Canoul 
of OVme. Kirkpatrick says that the 
napie Kurnool, Kunnool, or Kandiiool 
(all of which forms seem to be applied 
corruptly to the place) signifies in the 
language of that country ‘fine spun, 
clear thread,’ and according to Meer 
Husain it has its name from its beauti¬ 
ful cotton fabrics. But we ])resume the 
town must liave existed before it made 
cotton fabrics ? Tliis is a specimen of 
tlie stuff that men, even so able as 
Kirk])atrick, soiiictiines rt‘])eaL after 
those native authorities who “ouglit 
to know better,” as we are often told. 
[Tlie Madras Gloss, gives the name as 
Tam. karnidu, from kandeva, ‘a mixture 
of lamp-oil and burnt straw used in 
greasing cart-wheels’and ‘village,’ 
because when the temple, at Alam])ur 
was being built, the wlieels of the carts 
were greased here, and thus a settlement 
was formed.] 

KUTTAUR, S. Hind, katar, Skt. 
katfdra, ‘a dagger,’ tispecially a kind of 
dagger ]>eculiar to India, having a solid 
blade of diamond-section, the handle 
of whicJi consists of two ])aral]el bars 
with a ci-oss-})ie(*e joining them. The 
hand gri])S the cross-i)iece, and the llbrs 
j)a.ss along each side of the wrist. [See 
a drawing in Egerfon, Handbook, Indian 
Arms, pi. ix.] Ibn Batut^i’s account 
is vivid, and yterliaps in the matter of 
size there may be no exaggeration. 
Through the kindness of Col. Water- 
house 1 have a phototype of some 
Travaiicore weapons shown at the 
Calcutta Exliibition of 1883-4 ; among 
them tavo gr(*at kaUirs, with sheaths 
made from the snouts of two saw- 
fi.shes (witli the teeth remaining in). 
They are done to scale, and one of 
the blades is 20 inches long, the other 
26. There is also a plate in the 
Ind. Antiq. (vii. 193) representing some 
curious ueapoiis from the Taiijore 
Palace Armoury, among whicli are 
A:aMr-hilted daggers evideutl}' of great 
length, though the entire length is not 
shown. The plate accompanies in¬ 
teresting notes by Mr. M. J. Walliouse, 
who states the curious fact that many 
of the blades mounted fca^efr-fashion 
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were of European manufacture, and 
that one of these bore the famous name 
of Andrea Ferara. I add an extract. 
Mr. Walhouse accounts for the adoption 
of tliese blades in a country ]>ossess- 
ing the far-famed Indian steel, in that 
the latter was excessively brittle. The 
passiige from Stavorinus describes the 
weapon, without giving a native name. 
We do not know wliat name is indicated 
by ‘l)elly ])iercer.’ 

c. 3343.—‘‘Tbo villagers gathered round 
him, and one of them stabbed him with a 
^att&ra. I’his is the name given to an 
iron weapon resembling a plough-share; 
the hand is inserted into it so that the fore¬ 
arm is shielded ; but the blade beyond is 
two cui)its in length, and a blow witli it is 
mortal .”—Ihn lidfiifa, iv. 33-32. 

3442.— ‘'The blacks of this countr}’^ have 
the body nearly naktid. ... In one hand 
they hold an Indinn poignard (katarah-'i- 
Jitndl), and in tlie other a buckler of ox¬ 
hide . . . tins costume is common to the 
king and the beggar.”- Ahdin-razz(li\ in 
India in the XVth. (Xnt., p. 17. 

c. 1526.—“On the whole there wore given 
one ti}>ch!lk liorse with the saddle, two ])airs 
of Hwortls with the belts, 2.5 sets of enamelled 
daggers {I'ltmijar—sva HANGER), 16 ena¬ 
melled kitarehs, two daggers {janidher — 
see JUIVEDUD) set with precious .stones.”— 
/ialn'r, 338, 

[c. 1590.—in the list of the Moghul arms 
we have: ‘^10. Katdrah, }»rice I R. to 1 
Miihur.”-—/II/?, ed. Jilochmann, i. 110, with 
an engraving, No. 9, })1. xii.j 

1638.—“ IjCs pensonnes de quality portet 
dans la ceinture vne sortc d’armes, ou do 
poignards, courte ot largt% qu’ils appellent 
(jinda (?) mi Catarre, dont la ganlo et la 
gaine sont d’or .”—XIandehloy Paris, 1659, 
223. 

1673. — “They go rich in Attire, with a 
Poniard, or Catarre, at their girdle.”— 
Fnjery 93. 

1690.— “ . , . which chafes and ferments 
him to .such a pitch ; that with a Catarry or 
33agonet in his hands he first falls upon those 
that are near him . . . killing and stabbing 
as ho goes. . . --OringionUl'dl. 

1754.—“To these were added an enamelled 
dagger (which the Indians call cuttaixi) and 
two swords. . . — H. of Nmlir^ in JIanway's 

Travelsy ii. 386. 

1768-71.—“They (the Moguls) on the left 
aide . . . wear a weapon which they call by 
a name that may be translated helly-jnercer ; 
it is about 14 inches long ; broad near the 
hilt, and tapering away to a sharp point; it 
is made of line steel; the handle has, on 
each side of it, a catch, which, when the 
weapon is griped by the hand, shuts round 
the wrist, and secures it from being dropped.” 
— Stavorinus, E.3\ i. 457. 

1813.—“After a short silent prayer, Lul- 
labhy, in the presence of all the company, 

2 I 


waved his cat&rra, or short dag^r, over the 
bed of the expiring man. . . . The patient 
continued for some time motionless : in half 
an hour his heart appeared to beat, circula¬ 
tion quickened, ... at the expiration of the 
third hour Lullabhy had effected his cure.” 
—Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 249 ; [2nd ed. ii. 272, 
and see i. 69]. 

1856.—“The manners of the bardic tribe 
ore very similar to those of their Rajpoot 
clients ; their dress is nearly the same, but 
the bard .seldom appears without the 
‘ Kutar, ’ or dagger, a representation of 
which is scrawled i)oside his signature, and 
often rudely engraved upon his monumental 
stone, in evidence of his death iti the sacred 
duty of Tr^ga” Oi.v.). - Forbes, lids Mdid, 
ed. 1878, pp. 559-560. 

1878.— “Thu ancient Indian smiths scorn 
to have had a difficulty in hitting on a 
medium between this highly rohned brittle 
steel and a too soft metal. In ancient 
sculptures, as in Srirangam near Trichina- 
palh, life-sized figures of armed men are 
represented, bearing Kuttars or long 
daggers of a peculiar shape ; the handles, 
not 80 broad as in the later Kuttars, are 
covered with a long narrow guard, and the 
blades 24 inches broad at bottom, taper 
very gradually to a point through a length 
of 18 inches, more than 5 of which is deeply 
channelled on both sides with 6 converging 
grooves. There wore many of those in the 
Tanjor armoury, perfectly corresponding . . . 
and ail were so soft as to be easily bent.”— 
Jnd. Aniiq. vii. 

KUZZANNA, 8. Ar.—H. hhizdna, 
or kliazdim, ‘a treasury.’ [Ill Ar. kha- 
ziiiah, or khazyiaii, moans ‘a treasure./ 
rc])rosoi)tiiig 1000 ku or purses, each 
worth about £5 (see Burton, Ar. NiyhU, 
i. 405).] It IS tlie usual word for tlie 
district and general treasuries in Briti.sli 
India ; and khazdnchi for tlie treasurer. 

1683.—“ Yo King's Duan (see DEWAUN) 
had demanded of them 8000 Rnpocs on 
account of remains of la.st year’s Tallecas 
(see TALLICA) . . . ordering hi.s Peasdast 
{l*es/(da.st, an assistant) to .sec it suddenly 
paid in yc King’s Cuzzanna.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Ilak. .Soc. i. 103. 

[1757. — “A mint has been established in 
Calcutta; continue coining gold and silver 
into Siccas and Mohurs . . . they shall 

i >a.s.s current in the provinces of Bengal, 
lahar and Orissa, and be received into the 
Cadganna. . . —Perwannah from JaffUr 
Ally Khan, in Verelst, App. 145.] 

KUZZILBASH, u p. Turk! kizil- 
bdsh, ‘red-head.’ This title has been 
since the days of the Safavi (see 
SOPHY) dynasty in Persia, applied to 
the Persianized Turks, who form the 
ruling class in that (Country, from 
the red caps which they wore. The 
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class is also settled extensively over 
Al'Ldianistan. [“At Kabul/' writes 
Bel lew {Uuces of Afgluinistaji^ 107), 
“lie (Nadir) left as ckandaul, or ‘rear 

f uard/a detachiueiit of 12,000 of his 
[i/ilbasb (so named from the red caps 
they wore), or Mughal Persian trooi)s. 
After the death of Nadir they remained 
at Kabul as a militciry colony, and their 
descendants occupy a distinct ipiarter 
of the city, whhm is called GhandauL 
These Kizilbush hold their own ground 
here, as a distinct Persian community 
of the Shia persmision, against the 
native ])0})ulation of tlie Sunni ])ro- 
fessioii. They constitute an im])ort.ant 
element in the general po])ulation of 
the city, and exercise a considerable 
intlueiicein its local ])()litics. Owing to 
their is(jlated ])osition and anbigonism 
to the native po])ulation, they are 
favourably inclined to tlie British 
authority.”] Many of them used to 
take service with the Dt'llii emperors; 
and not a few do so now in our frontier 
c«aval ry regi i nents. 

c. IfilO,—“ L’vsanza loro e di portaro vna 
berretta rossa, ch’aiianza sopra la testa 
mezzo hraceic), a, pfuisa d’vn zon (‘ like a toji ’)» 
che dalla parte, che si inette in testa, vino 
a cssar lar^a, ristnnfxondosi tuttauia sino m 
cima, ot b fatta (;on dodiei coste ^rosse vn 
dito ... no inai tapliaiio harha ne mos- 
tacchi.”— (i. M. Anqiolello^ in Rojnmfio^ \\. 
f. 74. 

1550.—“Oltra il descrto olio sopra il- 
Corassarn fino h 8:».marcaTi'l . . . signorrof>;- 
piano lesf/l h((Sf cio^ )e berrette verdi, lo 
(piali benctte vordi sono alcnni 'tjirtari 
Musulniani che jiurtano lo loro berrette di 
foltro vcrde acute, e cosi si fanno chiainaro 
a differentia de Soffieni .suoi capitali nemici 
che sipnoreggiano la Persia, pur anche cssi 
Musulniani, i quali portano lo berrette rosse, 
cpiali berrette verdi e rosso, hanno continiia- 
mente hauuta fra so guerra crudelissima per 
causa di diversity di o})inione irella loro 
religiono .”—Cfuujgi in Ramusio, ii. 

f. lUr. “ Beyond the desert above Boras- 
sam, as far as Samarkand and tho idolatrous 
cities, the YeskUhas {]escilha») or ‘Green- 
caps,’ are })redominant. Thc.so (ireen-caj)S 
are certain Musulman Tartars who wear 
pointed caps of green felt, and they are so 
called to distingui.sh them from their chief 
enemies the Boffians, who are predominant 
in Persia, who arc indeed also Musulmans, 
but who wear red caps." 

1574.—“These Persians are also called 
Red Turk’s^ which I believe is bocaiiso they 
have behind on their Turbants, Red Marks, 
as Cotton Ribbands &c. with Red Brims, 
whereby they are soon discerned from other 
Nations.”— liauwolff^ 173. 

1606.— “Cocelbaxas, who are the soldiers 


whom they eeteeni most highly.”— Goavea, 
f. 143. 

1653.—“le visits lo keselbache qui y 
commando vne petite forteresse, duquel ie 
receu beaucoup de civilitez.”—/V Lu Bold- 
laye-le-OouZy ed. 1657, pp. 284-5. 

,, “Keselbache est vn mot comix)s6 
do Kesel, qui signifte rouge, et bachi^ teste, 
comiiio i{m diroit teste rouge et par ce 
tonne s’entendent lea gens do guerre do 
Perse, ^ cause du bonnet do Bophi qui est 
rouge.”— lin'd. 545. 

1673. “Those who comjiose the Main 
Body of the Cavalry, are the Cusle-Bashees, 
or with us the (•hovaliers.”— Frijer^ 356. 
Fryer al.so writes Cusselbash (Index). 

1815.—“The seven Turkish tribes, who 
had boon the chief promoters of his (Ismail’s) 
glory and success, were distinguished by a 
particular dross; they wore a red cap, from 
which they received the Turkish name of 
Kuzelbash, or ‘golden heads,’ which has 
descended to their posterity.” — Malcolm^ 
II. of Persia, ii. 502-3. 

1828.--“Tho Kuzzilbash, a Talc of Khor- 
a.sjin. By James Baillie Fniscr.” 

1883. —“For there are rats and rats, and 
a man of average capacity may as well 
hope to distinguish scientifically between 
Ghilzais, Kuki Kheyls, Ixigar Maliks, 
Shigwals, Ghazis, Jeziiilchis, Hazaras, 
Logaris, Wardaks, Mandozais, Lepcl- 
Grithn, and Kizilbashes, as to master the 
division of the great race of rats.”- - TnY)r.s- 
o?t My Frontier, 15. 

KYFE, 11. One often meets with 
this word (Ar. haif) in books about the 
Levant, to indicate the absolute enjoy- 
menl of the dolcv far niente. Though 
it is in the Hindustani dictionaries, we 
never remember to liave heard it used 
in India ; but the first (piotation below 
shows that it is, or has been, in use in 
Western India, in something like the, 
Turkish sense. The prosier meaning 
of the Ar. word is ‘how?’ ‘in what 
manner.?’ tlie secondary is ‘partial 
intoxication.’ This looks almost like 
a parallel to the English vulgar slang 
of ‘ how coined you so ? ’ But in fa(‘t 
a man’s kaif is his ‘ howness,’ i.e. what 
jileases liim, his humour ; and this 
passes into the sense of gaiety caused 
by /lashtah, &c. 

1808.—“. . . a kind of roii/rrfio Japonica 
loaded with opium, GiLtija or Bamj, and 
causing keif, or the first degree of intoxica¬ 
tion, lulling tho senses and disposing to 
sleep.”— R. Drummond, 

KYOUNG, s. Bunn, kyawig. A 
Buddhist monastery. The term is not 
employed by Padre Sangermano, who 
uses Ikeio, a word, he says, used by the 
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Portuguese in India (p. 88). I cannot 
explain it. [See BAO.J 

1799. —“The kioums or convents of the 
Rhahaans are different in their structure 
from common houses, and much resemble 
the architecture of the C-'hinese ; they are 
made entirely of wt)od ; the roof is com¬ 
posed of different stages, supported by 
.strong pillars,” &c.—}>. 210. 

KYTHEE, s. Hind. Kaithl. A 
form of cursive N.agari cliaract(*r, used 
by Bunyas, &c., in Gangetic India. It 
is from Kay nth (Skt. K(hfasihii\ a 
member of tlie writer-caste. 


L 


LAC, s. Hind. from Skt. 

Idhhd, for rdhhd. The resinous in¬ 
crustation yjroduccd on certain trees 
(of which the dhdk (see DHAWK) is 
one, but chiefly Peepul, and klwssitm 
[kusmriy kmmnh], i.e. Srhlnclara hijia/a^ 
trijuga) by the puncture of tbe Lac 
insect {Coccn.s Laccn^ L.). See Roxburgh, 
in Vol. III. As. Rrs., 384 seqq ; (and a 
full list of tlie trees on which tlie 
insect feeds, in Watt, Econ. Diet. ii. 
410 seq.']. The incrustation confuins 
60 to 70 per cent, of resinous l(ju\ and 
10 ])er cent, of dark red colouring 
matter from which is manufactni’ed 
lac-dye. The material in its original 
crude form is called stick-lac; when 
boiled in water it loses its red colour, 
and is then termed seed-lac; the 
melted clarified substance, after the 
extraction of the dye, is turned out 
ill thin irregular laminae called shell- 
lac. Tliis is used to make sealing-wax, 
in the fabrication of varnishes, and 
very largely.as a stiffening for men’s 
liats. 

Tlioiigli Idk liears the same sense in 
Persian, and kik or Ink are used in 
modern Arabic for .sealing-wax, it 
would appear from Dozy {Glos., pp. 
295-6, and Oosterlingen, 57), that 
identical or approximate forms are 
used in various Arabic-speaking regions 
for a variety of substances giving a red 
dye, including the coccus ilicis or 
Kermes. Still, we have seen no evi¬ 
dence that in India the word was 
applied otherwise than to the lac of 
our heading. (Garcia says that the 


Arabs called it loc-sumutri, ‘lac of 
Sumatra’; probably because the Pegu 
lac was brought to the ports of 
Sumatra, and purchased there.) And 
this the term in the Periplus seems 
unquestionably to indicate ; whilst it 
is jirohahle that tlie passage quoted 
from Aelian is a much misconceived 
account of tlie produ<‘t. It is not 
nearly so absurd as De Monfart’s 
account below. The English word 
Utke for a certain red colour is from 
this. So also are lacqiier and lackered 
ware, because lac is used in some of the 
varnishes with wliich such ware is 
jirepared. 

c. A.D. 80-90.--The.se articles are imported 
(to the ports of Jiarharice, on the W. of the 
Rod Sea) from the interior parts of Ariake:— 

“ XiSTjpos 'IvdiKos Kal aTbixwp.(i (Indian 
iron and steel) 

* 44- -H- + * 

AaKKO^ Xpo^pdriPos {L3iC'd}/e)P 

Periplus, § 6 . 

c. 2,50.—“There are produced in India 
animats of the .size of a beetle, of a red 
colour, and if you .saw them for the fir.st 
time you would compare them to cinnabar. 
They have very long legs, and arc .soft to 
the touch ; they are j>roduced on the trees 
that bear elect ram, and they feed on the 
fruit of these. The Indians catch them 
and crush them, and with those dye their 
red cloak.s, and the tunics under these, and 
everything else that they wish to turn to 
thi.s colour, and to dye. And this kind of 
clothing is carried also to the King of 
Persia.”—A dc Nut. Animal, iv. 4h. 

c. 1843.—The notice of lacea in Pegolotti 
is in parts very difficult to translate, and 
we do not foci absolutely certain that it 
refcr.s to the Indian product, though we 
believe it to be so. Thus, after explaining 
that there are two class&s of laecu, the nui- 
tnra and aeerba. or ripe and unrijie, he goe.s 
on ; “ It is produced attichcd to stalks, i.c. 
to the branches of .shrubs, but it ought to 
be clear from .sUilk.s, and earthy dust, and 
.sand, and from costive (?). T'he stalks are 
the twigs of the wood on w^hich it is pro¬ 
duced, the costiere or figs, as the Latalan.s 
call them, are coinjiosed of the dust of the 
thing, which when it is fre.sh heaps together 
and harderi.s like yiitch ; only that pitch is 
black, and those costiere or tig.s are rod and 
of the colour of unripe lacca. And more of 
these costiere h found iii the unripe than the 
ripe lacca,” and so on .—Delia hecima, iii. 
365. 

1510.—“There also grows a very large 
quantity of lacca (or lacra) for making 
red colour, and the tree of this is formed 
like our trees which produce walnuts.”— 
Varthema, 238. 

1.516.—“Here (in Pegu) they load much 
fine laquar, which grows in the country,”— 
Barbosa, Lisbon Acad., 366. 
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1519.—“ And because he had it much in 
charge to get all the far (alacre) that he 
could, the governor knowing through infor¬ 
mation of the merchants that much came to 
the Coast of (^horomandel by the ships of 
Pegu and Martaban that frequented that 
coast. . . .”— Correa, ii. 567. 

1563.—“Now it is time to speak of the 
lacre, of which so much fs consumed in this 
country in closing letters, and for other seals, 
in the place of wax.”— Garcia, f. 112v. 

1582.— “Laker is a kinde of gum that pro- 
cedeth of the ant.”— Castafieda, tr. bv N.L., 
f. 33. 

c. 1590.—(Recipe ior Lac varnish). “Lac 
is used for chighs (see CHICK, a). If red, 
4 ser of lac, and 1 .<?. of vermilion ; if yellow, 
4 9 . of lac, and 1 ,s. zarnlhh ed. 
Bhchmann, i. 226. 

1615.— “ In this Hand (Coa) is the hard 
Waxe made (which we call Spanish Waxe), 
and is made in the manner following. Idioy 
inclose a largo plotte of ground, with a 
little trench filled with water ; then they 
aticko u{) a great number of small .staue.s 
vpon the sayd })lot, that being done they 
bring thither a sort of pismires, farre biggar 
than ours, which beeing debar’d by the water 
to issue out, are constrained to retire them¬ 
selves vppon the said staues, where they 
are kil’d with the Heato of the Hunne, and 
thereof it is that Lacka is made.” I>e 
Monfart, 35-36. 

c. 1610.— “ . . . Vne manifere do boiite 
rondo, vernic, et lacree, (jui est vne ouurage 
de ces i.sles.”—/b/rurr/ de Lacal, i. 127 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 170]. 

1627.- “Lac is a strange drugge, made 
by certain winged Pismires of the gunime 
of Trees.”—y-’i/rc/nw, Pilgrimage, 569. 

1644.—“There are in the territories of 
the Mogor, besides those things mentioned, 
other articles of trade, such as Lacre, both 
the insect lacre and the cake ” {de formiga 
e de.jmsta), — Hocarro, MS. 

1663.—“In one of these Halls you shall 
find Embroiderers ... in another you shall 
see (loldsrniths ... in a fourth Workmen 
in Lacca.”— y>ry abr K.T. 83 ; [ed. Constable, 
259]. 

1727.—“Their lackt or japon'd Ware is 
without any Doubt the best in the World.” 
—yl. Hamilton, ii. 305; [ed. 1714]. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS, up. 

Proliably Skt. Lalcsadvlpa, ‘ l()0,0(3o 
Islands’; a name however wdiieli 
would apiply inucli liettei* to Ihe 
Maldives, for t-lie former are not 
really very numerous, 'j'liere is not, 
we suspect, any amdent or certain 
native source for the name as .specifi¬ 
cally applied to the northern group of 
islands. Barbosa, the oldest autliority 
we know a.s mentioning the group 
(1516), calls them Malandiva, and the 
Maldives Falandiva. Several of the 


individual islands are mentioned in 
the T\ihf(it-al-Majdhidln (E.T. by 
RowUmdson^ pp. 150-52), the grou]> 
itself being called “the islands of 
Malabar.” 

LACK, s. One hundred thousixiid, 
and especially in the Anglo-Indian 
colloquial 100,000 Rujiee.^^, in the days 
of better exchange the ecjuivalent of 
£10,000. Hind, lakh, lak, &c., from 
Skt, lakshd, used (see below) in the 
same .sense, l)ut which aj)])ears to have 
originally meant “a mark.” It is 
necessary to ex])lairi that the term 
does not occur in file earlier Skt.. 
works. Tims in the Tulavakdra Brdh- 
mat/d, a comjdete seri(*s of th«* higlier 
numerical terms is given. After sata 
(10), sahasra (1000), comes ayuta 
(10,000), pragiita (now a million), 
niyuta {now also a million), arbudit 
(100 million.s), nyarbuda (not now 
used), nikharya (do.), and padma (now 
10,0()0 millions). Lakshd is therefore a 
modern siib.stitute for prayuta, and 
the .series has been e.vpanded. This 
w^as pndiably done by the Indian 
astronomers lietween the 51,11 and lOtb 
centuries a.o. 

Tile word ba.s Ix'tui adopted in 
the Malay and Javanesi*, and otlim- 
languages of tin* Arcbi])elago. But 
it is remarkal)le tliat iii all of lliis 
class of languages wliicli liavi* adopti*d 
tb(‘ word it i.s used in the seust' of 

10, (XK) instead of 100,000 with the 

s()](‘ exemption of Lampungs of 

Sumatra, who use it corr(u;tly. {Cratc- 
fard). (S(;e CEQRE.) 

We should ob.serve tliat though a 
lack, u.sed absolutely for a sum of 
uoney, in modern times alwsays implies 
rupees, this has not ahvays lieen tlie 
ca.se. Thus in the time of Akhar and 
liis immediate succ(*ssors tlie revenue 
was .settled and reckoned in laks of 
dams (<i.v.). Thus: 

c. 1591.— “ In the ‘10th year of hi.s 
majc.sty’s reign (Akbar’.s), hi.s doniinioiis 
confiistecl of 105 Sirrars, subdivided into 
2737 Kuslndis (.see CUSBAH), the revenue 
of which ho settled for ten years, at the 
annual rent of 3 Arrd>s, 62 Crore, 97 Lacks, 
55,246 Dams. . . — Ayepn, od, (rkuiwin, 

11. 1 ; [ed. ./arrett, ii. 115]. 

At Ormuz again we find another 
lack in vogue, of wdiich the unit wais 
apparently tlie dmdr, not the old gold 
com, but a degenerate dindr of small 
value. Thus: 
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1554.—“(Money of Ormuz).'—A leque is 
equivalent to 50 pardaos of which is 

called ‘bad money,’ (and this //’(jur is not 
a coin but a number by which they reckon 
at Ormuz): and each of those pardaos is 
e<jual to 2 azares, and each azar to 10 gadi^, 
each fttrf/ to 100 dinars, and after this 
fashion they calculate in the books of the 
Custom-house. . . — NintfZ, Lyno dos 
Pesos, &c., in iSabsidios, 25. 

Here the azar is the I’ersian bazar or 
1000 {dinars) ; the ^.adl Pers. sad or 100 
[dinars) ; the leque or lak, 100,000 [dinars) ; 
and the tomdn (see TOMAUN), which does 
not ai)pear here, is 10,000 [dinars). 

c. 1300.—“They went to the Kafir s iani, 
killed him, and came back into the town, 
whence they carried off money belonging to 
the Sultan amounting to 12 laka. The lak 
is a sum of 100,000 (silver) dinars, equivalent 
to 10,000 Indian gold dinars."—/bn Balnta, 

iii. lot). 

c. 1340.The Sultan di.stribiites daily 
two laks in alm.s, never less ; ii sum of 
which the e<|uivalent in money of Egypt and 
Syria would be 160,000 pieces of silver.”— 
tS/iihabuddin DIniishki, in Notes and Ej'ts., 
xiii. 192. 

Ill the.se e\aiii])les from Pinto the 
■word is used ajiart from money, in tlie 
]\[alay form, hut not in the Malay 
se.n.se of 10,000 : 

c. 1540.- “The old man desiring to aatis- 
fie Antonio df Faria's dem.and. Sir, .said he 
. . . th chronicles of those times affirm, 

hoir in only four yeares and aii half sixteen 
Lacazaas [lacasfi) of men unre slain, ecrry 
Lacazaa containinq an hundred thousand ."— 
Fnito (orig. ca}). xlv.) in Cogan, p. 53. 

c. 1546.— “ ... he ruined in 4 nionth.s 
s]»ace all the enemies countries, with such a 
destruction of people as, if credit may be 
given to our histories . , . there died fifty 
Laquesaas of persons.”— Ibid. p. 224. 

1615. — “ And the whole present was worth 
ten of their Leakes, as they call them ; a 
Leake being 10,000 pounds sterling ; the 
whole 100,000 pounds sterling.”— Coryat’s 
Letters from Jmiia [Crudities, iii. f. 25r). 

1616. —“He received twenty lecks of 
roupies towards his charge (two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling).”—AY?- T. Roe, 
reprint, p. 35 ; [Tlak. Soc. i. 201, and .see i. 
95, 183, 238]. 

1651.—“ Yeder Lac is hondert duy.sond.” 
— Rogerins, 77. 

c. 1665.—“ II faut cent rnille roupies pour 
faire un lek, cent millo leks pour faire un 
conrou, cent mille courous pour faire un 
}Hidan, et cent mille i>adan pour faire un 
nil." — Thevenot, v. 54. 

1673.—“ In these great Solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the number of two or three Leaques, 
which is so many hundred thousand in our 
account.”— Fryer, [p. 104, reading Lecques]. 

1684. —“ They have by information of the 
servants dug in severall places of the house, 


where they have found groat summes of 
money. Under his bed were found Lacks 
4i. In the House of Office two Lacks, 
lliey in all found Ton Lacks already, and 
make no doubt but to find more.”— fledges, 
Diary, Jan. 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 14,5]. 

1692.—“ ... a lack of Pagodas. . . .” 
—Jn Wheelei', i. 262. 

1747.—“The Nabob and other Principal 
Pensons of this Country are of such an 
extreme lacrative (A'tc) Disposition, and . . . 
are .so exceedingly avaritious, occasioned 
by the largo Proffers they have received 
from the French, that nothing loss than 
Lacks will go near to satisfie them.*’—Loiter 
from Ft. Bt. ]>arid to the Court, May 2 (MS. 
Records in India Office). 

1778. — “Sir Matthew'Mite w’ill make up 
the money already advanced in another 
name, by way of future mortgage upon his 
estate, for the entire ])urcha.se, 5 lacks of 
roupees.”- The Nabob, Act I, sc. i. 

1785.—“Your servants have no Trade in 
this country ; neither do you pay them 
high w-ages, yet in a few years they return 
to England wuth many lacs of pagodas.”— 
Nabob of Arcot, in Burke’s Speech on his 
Debts, IPorLv, iv. 18. 

1833.—“Tout Ic reste (et dans le reste il 
y a dcs intendants riches do plus de vingt 
laks) s’assied )>ar terre.” — Jacgneniont, 
Corre.spo7id. ii. 120. 

1879. — “In modern times the only num- 
ber.s m practical use above • ‘ thousands ’ are 
lak.'iii (‘lac ' or ‘ lakh ’) and koti (‘ crore ’) ; 
and ail Indian .sum is wont to be fiointed 
thus; 123, 45, 67, 890, to signify 123 crores, 
4,5 lakhs, 4- 67 thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety.”— Whitney, Sansk. (Irammar, 161. 

The older writers, it will be observed 
(c. 1600-1620), put the lakh at £10,000; 
Hamilton (c. iVOO) puts it at £12,500; 
Williamson (c. 1810) at the same ; then 
ft)r many years it stood again as the oipii- 
valent of £10,000 ; now (1880) it is little 
more than £8000; [now^ (1901) about 
£6666]. 

LACKERAGE. (See KHIRAJ.) 

LALL-SHRAUB, s. Englisliman’s 
Hind. Idl-shardb, ‘red wine.’ The 
universal name of claret in India. 

[c. 1780.—“To every plate are set down 
two glasso.s ; one jiyramidal (like hobnob 
gla.sse.s in England) for Loll Shrub [scilicet, 
claret); the other a cofnmon sized wineglass 
for whatever beverage is most agreeable.”— 
Diary of Ml'S. Fay, in Hnsterd, Echoes, 128.] 

LALLA, s. P.—H. laid. In Persia 
til is word seems to be used for a kind 
of domestic tutor ; now for a male 
nurse, or as he would be called in 
India, ‘ child’s bearer.’ In N. India 
it is usually applied to a native clerk 
writing the vernacular, or to a respect- 
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able iiiercharit. _[For the Pers. usage 
see Blochmunn, Ain^ i. 426 note.] 

[1765.—“Amongst the first to be con¬ 
sidered, T would recommend Juggut Seet, 
and one (iurdy Loll.”— Verelst, -A.pp. 218. 

[1841.—“Where there are no tigers, the 
Lalla (scribe) becomes a shikaree .”—Society 
in Indki, ii. 176,] 

LAMA, s. A Til)elaii Buddhist 
monk. Til)et. hLama {b being silent). 
The word is soiiietiines fonna written 
Llama; but this is nonsense. In fact 
it seems to be a ])oi)ular confusion, 
arising from tlie name of the 8. 
American quadru])ed whicli is so sj)elt. 
See (jiiotationjrom T7??n?,s‘below. 

c. 1590.—“ Fawning (’ourt docfxu-s . . . 
said it was mentioned in some holy books 
that men used to live uj* to the age of 1000 
years . . . and in Thibet there were oven 
now a class of L3,inahs (^r Mongolian 
devotees, and recluses, and hermits that 
live 200 years and more. . . — Intdaottl, 

quoted by Ji/oclimanit, JIa, i. 201. 

1664,— “This Ambassador had in his 
suit a Physician, which was said to be of 
the Kingdom of Lassa, and of the Tribe 
Lainy or Lama, which is that of the men of 
the litiw in that country, as the lh-ahman& 
are in the Indies ... he related of his 
great Lama that when he was old, and 
ready to die, ho assembled his council, and 
declared to them that now he was passing 
into the Body of a little child lately born....” 
— Hernitn\ E.T, ]-‘}5; [ed. Constable. 42-1]. 

1716. — “ Les Thibetaincs out des Keligieux 
nommds Lamas.”—In Lettres Kilif. xii. 438. 

1774. — “. . . ma (juosto priino figlio . . . 
rinunzio la corona al sccondo e lui difatti si 
fece religiose o lama del paese .”—IhUa 
Tomba, 61. 

c. 1818.— 

“ The Parliament of Thibet met — 

The little Lama, called before it. 

Did there and then his whipping get. 

And, as the Nursery Cxazette 

Assures us, like a hero bore it.” 

T. Moore^ The Little Grand Lama. 

1876. — “. . . Hastings . . . touches on 
the analogy between Tibet and the high 
valley of Quito, as described by De la 
Condamino, an analogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interesting dobiil. . . . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
.staple of both countries, and on the animals 
producing it, ho risk.s confirming in carelcs.s 
readers that popular impression which 
might be expressed in the phra.seo]ogy of 
Fluelen—‘’Tis all one; 'tis alike as my 
fingers is to ray fingers, and there Is Llamas 
in both.”— Her. of Markham's Tibet, in Times, 
May 15. 

The passage last quoted is in jesting vein, 
but the following is serious and delightful:— 

1879.—“The landlord prostrated himself 
a.s reverently, if not as lowly, as a Peruvian 


before his Grand Llama.”— Tatty's Dream, 
a novel reviewed in the Acadeiny, May 17. 

LAMASERY, LAMASERIE, s. 

Tlii.s i.s a w^ord, introduced apparently 
by tbe French II. C. Missionaries, for 
a lama convent. Without being 
})Ositive, I would say that it does not 
repre.sent any Oriental word {e.cj. com¬ 
pound of lami and serai), but is a 
factitiou.s French word analogous to 
nonnerie, vacherie, laiterie, &(•,. 

[c. 1844.—“ According to the 4’artars, the 
Lamasery of the Five Towers is the best 
place you can be buried in.” — Jluc. Travels 
ill Tartary, i. 78.] 

LAMBALLIE, LOMBALLIE, 
LOMBARDIE, LUMBANAH, &c., 

s. Dakh. Hind. Lumbdrd, Mahr. Lain- 
bdn, with other forms in the languages 
of the Peninsula. [Platts connects tlui 
name with Skt. lamha, ‘long, tali’; 
the Madras Gloss, with Skt. lanipata, 
‘greedy.’] A wandering tribe of 
dealers in grain, salt, &c., better 
known as llanjdrds (see BRINJARRY). 
As an Anglo-Indian word this is now 
obsolete. It was ])erhaps a corrui)tion 
of Lubhdna, the name of one of the 
great clans or divisions of the Ban- 
jaras. [Another suggestion made i.s 
that the name is derived fi'om their 
busine.ss of carrying .salt (Skt. lavcnta) ; 
see Crooke, Tribes of N.W.]\ i. 158.] 

1756.—“The army was constantly sup¬ 
plied ... by bands of j)eople called 
Lamballis, peculiar to the Deccan, who are 
constantly moving up and down the country, 
with their flocks,, and contract to furnish 
the urmie.s in the field.”- ii. 102. 

1785.—“What you say of the .scarcity of 
grain in your army, notwithstanding your 
having a cutwal (see COTWAL), and so^ 
many Lumbanehs with you, has astonished 
us.”— Letter.^ of Tippoo, 49. 

LANCHARA, s. A kind of small 
ve.ssel often mentioned in the Portu- 
gue.se histories of the 16tli and 17th 
centurie.s. The derivation is pro])al)ly 
Malay lanchdr, ‘(luick, nimble.’ [Mr. 
Skeat writes : “Tbe real Malay form i.s 
Lanchar^au., which is regularly formed 
from Malay lanchdr, ‘swift,* and lan- 
ebara I believe to be a Port, form 
of lanchar-an, as lanchara could not 
po.ssibly, in Malay, be formed from 
lanchdr, as has hitherto been implied 
or suggested.”] 

c. 1535.—“ In questo paese di Cambaia 
(read Camboja) vi sono molti fiumi, nolli 
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qiiali vi sono li nauili detti Lancharas, co li 
quali vanno nauigando la costa di Siam. . . 

—Somviario dt' liegnL &c., in Rammio, i. 
f. 336. 

c. 1539.—“This King (of the Battis) 
understanding that I had brought him 
a letter and a Present from the Cai>tain 
of Malaca, caused me to be entertained by 
the Xabundar (see SHABUNDER). . . . This 
General, accompanied with five Lanchares 
and twelve Ballons, came to n)e to the Port 
where I rode at anchor.”—Ptaio, E.T. p. 81. 

LANDWIND, H. Used in the south 
of India. A wind which blows sea¬ 
ward during the night and early 
morning. [The. dangeivjus etlV‘cts of 
it are desc.rihed in Madras Gloss, s.v.] 
In Port. Terreiiho. 

1.561.- ‘ ^ Correndo a costa com terrenhos.” 
— Correa^ Lvndas, 1, i. 11,5. 

[1.598.—“The East winds beginne to blow 
from off the land into the seas, whereby 
they are called Terreinhoa.”— 

Hak. Soc. i. 23-1. 

[1612.—“Send .Tohn Dench . . . that in 
the morning he may go out with the land- 
torne and return with the .scatorne.”— 
Danvtrs, Letters, i. 206.J 

1644.—“And as it is between monsoon 
and monsoon (wonsam) the wind is quite 
uncertain only at the beginning of summer. 
The N.W prevails more than any other wind 
. . . and at the end of it begin the land 
winds {iermilios) from mi<lnight to about 
noon, and these are E. winds.”— Bncarro, 
MS. 

1673.—“. . . we made for the Land, to 
gain the Land Breezes. They begin about 
Midnight, and h(dd till Nocm, and are by 
the Portugals named Terrhenoes.”— i'Vvcr, 
23. 

[1773.—See the account in Ires, 76.] 

1838. — “Wo have had some very bad 
weather for the last week ; furious land- 
wind, very fatiguing and weakening. . . . 
Everything was .so dried up, that when T 
attempted to walk a few yard.s towards the 
beach, the gniss crunched under my feet 
like snow .”—Letters ftom Madnis, 199-200. 

LANGASAQUE, 11 .p. The most 
usual old form for the Japanese city 
which we now call Nagasaki (see Sains- 
bury, passim). 

1611.—“After two or three dayes space 
a lesuito came vnto vs from a place called 
Langesacke, to which place the Carake of 
Macao is yeerely wont to come.”— IP. 
Adams, in Purdim, i. 126. 

1613. —The Journal of Capt. John Baris 
has both Nangasaque and Langasaque.— 
Hid. 366. 

1614. —“Geve hym counsell to take hoed 
of one Pedro Guzano, a papist Christian, 
whoe is his hoste at Miaco ; for a lyinge 


fryro (or Jesuit) tould Mr. Peacock at Lan- 
gasaque that Capt. Adams was dead in the 
howso of the said Guzano, which now I know 
is a lye per letters 1 received. . . .”— Cods, 
to Wickhtnu, in ]>iary, Ac., ii. 264. 

1618.—“It has now com to passe, which 
before J feared, that a cornj)any of rich 
usurers have gotten this sentence against 
us, and com doune together every ycarc to 
Langasaque and this place, and have all- 
wais byn accustomed to buy by the />«/<< tafo 
(as they call it), or whole sale, all the goode.s 
w'hich came in the carick from Amacan, the 
Portingales having no provelegese as wo 
have.”—The same to the E.l. Co., ii. 207-8. 

Two years later (.'ocks changes his .spelling 
and adojits Nangasaque {Ibid. 300 and to 
the end). 

LAN JOHN, LANGIANNE, &c., 

II. p. Such luiiues arc a]>])licd in the 
early ])art of the 17th < ciitury to the 
Shan or Laos State of l.uavg Prahan 
on the Mekong. Lav-rlatn is one of 
its name.s signifying in Siamese, it is 
.s,'iid, ‘a million of clcjdiants.’ It is 
known to tin* Ihirmese by the same 
name (Lrn-Shen). It was mvir tliis 
place that the estimable ETtmch 
traveller Ileuri Mouhol died, in 1861. 

ir*87. — “ 1 wM'nt from Pegu to Jain(tJ>ey 
(sec JANGOMAY), which m the country 
(»f the Langeiannes ; it is hue and twentio 
dayi's ionrney North-cast from Pegu.”— 
Pitch, in Hakl, ii. 

f. 1598.—“Thus we arrived at Lanchan, 
the capital of the Kingdom (Lao) where the 
King resides. It is a Kingdom of great 
extent, hut thinly inhabited, because it lias 
been frequently devastated by Pegu.”— J)r 
Morga, 98. 

1613. — “There reigned in Pegu in the 
Year 1590 a King called Xiinindo gimeo, 
hord reigning from the confines and roots 
of Great 'I'artary, to the very last territories 
bordering on our fortress of Malaca. Ho 
kept at his court the principal sons of the 
Kings of Ov;i, Tangu, Ponxo, Lanjao [i.e. 
Ava, Taungu, Prome, Lanjang), .Tangoing, 
Siam, Caiuboja, and many other realms, 
making two and thirty of the white um¬ 
brella.”—/ioruiro, 117. 

1617.—“The merchants of the country of 
Lan John, a place joining to the country of 
Jangoma (JANGOMAY) arrived at the city 
of Judea . . • and brought great store of 
merchandize.”— Sainsbnry, ii. 90. 

1663.—“ Entro tant ct de .si puissans 
Royauines du dernier Orient, ilesijuels on 
n’a presque iamais entendu parler en Euroj>e, 
il y en a vri (pii se nomme Lao, et ]»lus 
proprement le Royaurae dcs Langiens . . . 
le Royaume n’a pris son nom qiie du grand 
norabre d’Elephants qui s’y rencontrent: de 
vray co mot dc Langiena signitie propre¬ 
ment, miliers d’Elephants.” — Murxni, 11. 
Noerelle et (Jrrin^se des Pof/ofunes de Twqnin 
et de Lao (Fr. Tr., Paris, 1666), 329, 337. 
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1668,— Lanchang ajypears in the Map of 
Siam in Be la Loubfere’s work, but wo do 
not 6nd it in the book itself. 

c. 1692. - “Laos ost aitu^ sous ]e mfemo 
Olimat (]U 0 Tonquin ; c’eat un royaume 
grand et puissant, sej)ar6 de.s Etats voisins 
>ar des forets et par dea deserts. . . . 
jes principales villes sont Landjam et 
Tsuimaja,”~-Kaeinpfer, 11. du Japan, i. 22-3. 

LANTEA, s. A swift kind of ))oat 
frequently mentioned liy F. M. Pinto 
and some early writei's on Cdiina ; but 
we are unable to identify the word. 

c, 1540.—. . that . . . they set sail 
from Liainpoo for Mahtca, and that being 
advanced as far as the Isle of l^tnnhar they 
had been set upon by a Pynit, a (huarat by 
Nation, called Coia Aceni, who had three 
Junks, and four Lanteeaa. . . .'’—Pinto, 
E.T. p. 69. 

c. 1560.—“There be other lesser shipping 
than Tunkos, somewhat long, called Banconrs, 
they place three Cares on a side, and rowe 
very well, and lojid a great deal of goods; 
there be other lesse culled Lanteas, which 
doe rowe very swift, and bearo a good 
burthen also; and these two sorts of Ships, 
vi/., Bancauea and Lanteas, because they 
are swift, the thoeues do conirnonly vse.”A 
CasfKir da (’mz, in Purchis, hi. 1/4." 

LAOS, n.p. A name amdied by the 
Portiignes(! to the civiliseci })eoj)le who 
oc(;uj)ied the inland frontier of Burma 
and Siam, betw'een those, countries on 
tlie one hand and (diina and Tongking 
on the other ; a })eople called by tbe 
Bu rmese SllSlllS, a name which we 
have in recent years adouted. They 
are of the same race of Thai to which 
the Siamese belong, and which ex¬ 
tends witli singular ident ity of manners 
and lajiguage, though broken into 
many separate communities, from 
A.ssam to the Malay Peninsula. The 
name has since been freciuently used 
as a singular, and applied as a terri¬ 
torial name to the region occ,u])ied by 
this ])eo])le immediately to the North 
of Siam. There hav(^ been a great 
number of se])arate j)rincipalities in 
this region, of wliich iiow one and now 
another jiredominated and coiupiered 
its neigfihours. Before the rise of 
Siam the most important was that 
of which Sakedai ^\as the ca})ital, after¬ 
wards represented by Xieng-mai, tbe 
Zimine of tbe Burmese and the Jango- 
may of some old English documents. 
In later times tbe chief States were 
Muang Luang Prahan (see LAN JOHN) 
and Vien-shan^ both upon the Mekong. 


It would a})j)ear from Lient. Macleod’s 
narrative, and from Gamier, that the 
name of Lao is that by which tbe 
branch of these p(;ojde on the Lower 
Mekong, i.c. of tlio.se two States, used 
to designate tbemseh'es. Muang 
Prahan is still (piasi independent; 
Vien-Sbaii was annexed with great 
cruelties by Siam, e. 1828. 

1553.— “Of silver of 11 diubc'iro.'^ alloy he 
(AlbcHiuerque) uiade only a kind of uioney 
called J/a/cy7/rc(“.v, which silver came thither 
frorn i’egu, whilst from Siam came a very 
jmre .silver of 12 dmheiros .'i.ssay, procured 
from certain people called Laos, lying t(j 
tlie north of these two kingdoms,”—iicm/.v, 
11. vi, 6. 

1553. . . certain very rugged moun- 

tiiin ranges, like the .Mps, inliabited by the 
people <‘alled (Ineos who tight on horseback, 
and with whom the King oi Siam is con¬ 
tinually at war. They are near him only 
on the north, leaving betwetm the two the 
poojMc called Laos, who encompass this 
Kingdom of Siam, both on the North, and 
on the East along the river Mecon . . . and 
on the soutli adjoin these Laos the two 
Kingdoms of Camboja and (dioampa (see 
CHAMPA), which are on the sea-lninrd. 
'J’hese Laos . . . though they are lords of 
.so great territories, are all subject to this 
King of Siam, though often in rebellion 
against him.”—HI. ii. 5. 

,, “'rhree Kingdoms at the iqiper 
part of thes(i, are tlio-'O of the Laos, who (as 
wc have said) obey Siam through fear; tin; 
lirst of the.se is called Janqonta (see JANGO- 
MAY), the chief city of winch is cidled 
Hhiama> . . . the second (UnincKdi t^hencran ‘ 
the third Linchaa (see LAN JOHN) which 
is below the others, and adjoins the Kingdom 
of (lacho, or (lauehichina. . . ." -- /bid. 

c. 1560,-’rhe.se Laos came to Famhoia, 
doune a Hiver many daies lournie. which 
they say to have his beginning in (’hlmi as 
many others wiiieh rnnne into the Sea of 
India ; it hath eight, tifteone, and twentie 
fathorne w^ater, as my.selfe saw by experience 
in a groat part of it; it passeth through 
luaiiie vnkiiowue and dosart Fountries of 
great Woods and Forests where there are 
innumerable Elephants, and many Buffes 
. . . and certiyne hciaste.s which in that 
Founirio they call BadiU'i (see ABADA).” — 
(Ja^par da Crttz, in Pwchas, iii. 169. 

c. 1598.—“ ... I offered to go to the 
Laos by land, at my expense, in search of 
the King of Farnhodia, as I knew that 
that was the ixmd to goby. . . .”— Blofi de 
IhvTtain (Uvuzalez, in Jte Morya (E.T. by 
Ihm. H. SUtnlcy, Hak. Soc.), p. 97. 

1641.- Conarning the lAind> of the Lou- 
Wen, and a jonrne^j made thereunto Inf our 
Folk in Anno 1641” {kc.).- Valentijn, III. 
Pi. ii. pp. 50 Aryy. 

1663.—“ Relation Novvele et (hnderne dv 
Roi/amie dc Lao.—Traduite de I’ltalien du 
P. de Marini, Romain. Paris, 1666.” 
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1/66.—“Les pouplos de Lao, nos voisins, 
n’ndmittent ni la question ni les peines 
nrbitraires . . , ni les horribles .supplices 
qiii Hont panni nous en usage ; rnais aiissi 
nous les rogardons comnie de barbares. . . . 
Toute I’Asio convient (|ue nous dansons 
boaucoupnneux(|u’cux.'’— Valtaire^ Dialogue 
A A7., Andre des Conejees d ^Siani. 

LAR, n.p. This name has had 
several a])])]ieati(uis. 

(a). To tlie region wliie.h we now 
<^'a]l Giizeral, in its most gemual ajqdi- 
<^^ 111 (^ 11 . In this sense' tin* name is 
now quite ol)solete ; but. it is tliat 
used by most, of tlie (‘ally Arab 
geogra])iiers. Jl is tlu' AapiKy of 
Ttolemy ; and ajjpears to re])rese‘iit a,n 
old kSkt. nanu' Ldia, adj. Lnlaht^ or 
Littika. [“ddie naiiu' Ld/x ajqu'ars to 
1)(‘ deriv('.d from some local tial'e, per- 
ha]).s th(' Aaffus, who, as r and / are 
coiiimonly use.d for eacli otlnu*, may 
possibly 1)0 t;l)e well-known Kashtra- 
kutas since their great King Aiuogha- 
varsha (a.d. 8.")!-879) calls tin' name 
of the dynasty Katta .’’—Jlowbaij (ia::A- 
U’cr, 1. ]»t. i. 7.] 

c. A.D, ir»0. — “ be 'KSoo-Ku/dtay ra 

arcb dvaToXiOp rd p.tv dirb 0a\d<T(r7]s 
i] A a pi hi) f) fjLfo-dyeiOL dirb p.tp 

Svfftijjs Tov ^iapddov irorapiov TroXt? ijde. . . . 
MApi'rya^a ^pirdpiopd' — Jiolennj, VII. ii. 62 . 

c*. 940.—'* (.)n the coast, e.g. at Sairnur, at 
Subilra, and at Tfina, they speak L8,rl ; 
these provinces give their name to the Sea 
of Lar (Larawi)’on the coast of which tbey 
lire situated.”—J/a.y<77,, i. dSl. 

c. 1020.--“ . . . to Kach the country })ro- 
dueing gum (//odV, i.e. Bdellium, (pv.). and 
hdrdrud (’9 ... to Soninat, fourteen (para- 
sang.s) ; to Kanibaya, thirty ... to 'JVuia 
five. There you eiiler the country of L^an, 
where is .Jaimur ” (i.q, S’to'//o7r, seb CHOUL). 
— Al-Birani, in KUiot, i. 66, 

c. 1190. —“ ITdaya the Parin/lr mounted 
and came. The Dors ft)llow'ed him from 
L&r. . . .”—The Poem of Cfiand Jiardai^ 
E.T. by Heavies, in hid. Antitj. i. 27r>. 

o. 1330. “A certain Traveller says that 
Tana is a city of (luzerat [Juzrdt) in its 
ea.stern part, lying west of Malabar 
{Muvlhdr)\ whilst Tbn Sa’yid says that it 
is the furthest city of Lftr [Al-Ldr), and 
very famous among traders.”—Ain 
(i ddevieister, p. 188. 

(b). To the Delta region of the Indus, 
and esj)ecially tc) its western ])art.. 
•8ir H. Elliot supposes the name in 
this use, which survived until recently, 
to be identical with the preceding, and 
that the name had originally extended 
continuously over the coast, from the 
western part of the Delta to beyond 


Boml>ay (see his Hist ana ns, i. 378). 
We have no means of deciding this 
question (see LARRY BUNDER). 

c, 1820.^—“ Diw’al , . . was reduced to 
ruins by a Muhammodan invasitm, and 
another site chosen to the eastw'ard. The 
new' town still went by the same name . . . 
and was succeeded by Ldri JUindar or the 
port <*f Ldr, which is the naiiio of the country 
forming the modern delta, particularly the 
w’cstern yavid'—MAIurdo, in J.R. As. Hoc. 
i. 29. 

(c). 17) a Pr()\iiice on the uortli of 
the Persian Gidf, with its ca])it,al, 

<•. P220.—Lar is erroneously described by 
Yakut as a great island between Siriif and 
Kislu Hut. there i.s no .such island.* It is an 
extensive provirua^ of the continent. See 
JiarJner d' Mcifnant, Diet, de la Perst , p, 501. 

c. 13710.—“We marched for three days 
through a de.sert . . . and then arrived at 
Lar, a big town having .s])rings, con.siderable 
streams, and gardens, and tine Ijazars. Wo 
lodged in the hermitage of tlu; })ious Shaikh 
Abu Dulaf Muhammad. . . ."--Ahn Hatnta, 
li. 240. 

c, 1487. - “ Rctoruoing alotigest the coast, 
fonieagamst Ormiios there is a.towne called 
Lar, a great and good towne of merchaundise, 
about ij"*'. lioiiscs. . . —Josafa Barbara, 
old K.T. (Hak. Soc.) 80. 

(c. 1590.—“Lar Iwirders on the mountains 
of (treat Tibet. To its north is a lofty 
mountain which dominates all Die sur¬ 
rounding coimtr\, and the accent of w'hich 
is arduous. . . .’’ -.loq ed. Jarrelt. ii. 363.] 
1553.-- ''These benefactions the Kings of 
Ormuz . . . pay to this day to a nioscpio 
which that Caciz (see CASIS) had made in 
a district called Hongez of Slusikh Doiiiar, 
adjoining the city of Lara, distant from 
Ormuz over 40 leagues.”— Banos, JI. ii. 2. 

1602. — “ Tills man was a Moor, a native 
of the Kingdom of Lara, adjoining that of 
Ormuz: his proper name w'as (’ufo, but as 
he was a native of the Kingdom of Lara he 
t<»ok a surname from the country, and callefl 
himself (Uifo Larym.”— ('onto, IV. vii. 6. 

162'2. — “Lar, as 1 said before, isca})ibilof 
a great province or kingdom, which till our 
day had a prince of its own, who rightfully 
or wTongfully reigned there ah.sohitely ; but 
about 23 years siru'C, for reasons rather 
generous than eoveb^us, as it would .seem, it 
was attacked by Abbas K, of l*ersia, and the 
country forcibly taken. . . . Now' Lar is the 
seat of a Sultan dependent on the Khan of 
Shiraz. . . della Valtr, ii. 71‘22. 

1727.““ And 4 Days Journey within 
Land, is the City of Laar, which according 
to their fabulous tradition is the Burying- 

* It is possible that the island caUed 8haikh 
8hu’aih, which is oft’ tlie coast of Lar, and not far 
from Siraf, may he meant. Harliosa also mentions 
lAr among the island.s in the Gulf subject to the 
K, of Ormuz (p. 87X 
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place of Lot. . . —.1. Hamilton, i. 92; fed. 

1744]. 

LARAI, s. This Hind, word, mean¬ 
ing Migliting,’ is by a curious idiom 
applied to the hitiii^^ and annoyance of 
fleas and the like. [It is not mentioned 
in the dictionaries of either Fallon or 
Platts.] There is a similar idiom 
(jang kardan) in Persian. 

LAREK, n.p. Ldrak: an island in 
the Persian Oulf, not far from the 
island of Jenin or Ormus. 

[1623. — “At noon, bein^- near Lareck, 
and no wind stirrinj^, wc cast Anchor.”— 
R. della Valle, Hak. Hoc. i. 3.] 

1685. — “We carno uj) with the Islands of 
Ormus and Arack ...” (called Lareck 
afterwards).— Hedges, Diary, May 23 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 202], 

LARIN, s. Pers. Uiri. A )>eculiar 
kind of money formerly in use on the 
Persian Gulf, W. Coast of India, and in 
the Maidive Islands, in which last it 
survived to the last century. Tlie name 
is there retained still, though coins 
of the ordinary form are usea. It is 
sufficiently described in the i|uota- 
tions, and representations are given by 
De Bry ana Tavernier. The name 
ap])ears to have been derived from 
the territory of Lar on the Persian 
Gulf. (See under that word, [and Mr. 
Gray’s note on Pyrard de Lavaly Hak. 
Soc. i. 232 .scr/.],) 

1525. —“As tamgas larys valem cada hfta 
.ses6mtji reis. . . .”— Lenibran^.a, das Pousas 
da IndUi, 38. 

c. 1563.—“I have .seen the men of the 
Country who were (xentilcH take their 
children, their sonne.s and their dauj^hters, 
and have de.sired the Portug^alls to buy 
them, and I have .seene them .sold for 
eight or ten larines ai)iece, which may 
be of our money x .v. or xiii .s. iiii d.”- J/a.s7r; 
Caesar Frederike, in HakL ii. 343. 

1583.—Gasparo Balbi has an account of 
the Larino, the greater part f)f which .seems 
to be borrowed literatim by Fitch in the 
.succeeding quotiition. But Balbi adds: 
“The first who began U) .strike them was 
the King of Lar, who formerly was a j)ower- 
ful King in Persia, but i.s now a .srmiJl one.” 
—f. 35. 

1587.—“The said Larine is a strange 
piece of money, not being round, as all 
other current money in Christianitie, but is 
a small rod of silver, of the greatnesae of 
the pen of a g(X)So feather . . . which is 
wrested so that two endes meet at the just 
half part, and in the head thereof is a stamp 
Turkesco, and the.se be the best current 


money in all the Indias, and 6 of theso 
Larines make a duckat.” — R. Fitch, in 
HakL ii. 407. 

1598.- An Oxo or a Cowe is there to 
be bought for one Larijn, which is as much 
a.s halfe a Gilderne.”— Linschoten, 28 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 94; in i. 48 Larynen ; see also 
i. 242]. 

c. 1610. — “La monnoye du Royaume 
n’e.st epic d’argent et d’vne sorte. Ce sout 
des pieces d’argent qu’ils appellent laxins, 
do valeur de huit .sol.s ou enuiron de no.stro 
monnoye . . . longues comrae le doigt mais 
redoublces. . . —Pyrard de Local, i. 163 ; 

[Hak. Soc. i. 232]. 

1613. — “Wo agreed with one of the 
Governor’s kinred for twenty laries 
(twenty shillings) to conduct us. . . — 

N. Wlnthnigton, in Purchas, i. 484. 

1622.—“The lari is a piece of money that 
1 will exhibit in Italy, mo.st eccentric in 
form, for it. is mdhing but a little rod of 
.silver of a fixed weight, and bent double 
unequally. On the bend it is marked with 
.some small .starn]' or other. It is called 
Lari because it was the peculiar money of 
the Princes of Lar, invented by them when 
they wore separated from the Kingdom of 
Persia. ... In value every 5 lari are ctiual 
to a piastre or patacca of reals of Spain, 
or ‘pitivc of eight' as wc choo.se to call it.’^ 
— P. della Valle, ii. 434. 

LARKIN, s. (ol>solete). A kind of 
drink—apparently a sort of puncll 
—whicli wa.s ])()])iilar in tlie Coiupany’.s 
old factories. We know tlu‘. word 
only on the authority of Pietro della 
Valle ; hut he i.s the most accurate of 
travelh‘rs. We are in the dark as tO' 
the origin of the name. On the one 
hand its form suggests an e])onymu& 
among the old .servants of the C’ompanv, 
.such a.s Uoliert Larkin, whom we find 
to have been engaged for tlie .service in 
H>10, and to liave died chief of the 
Factory of Patriiii, on the £. coast of 
tlie Malay Peninsula, in 1616. But 
again we find in a Vocal)ulary of 
“Certaine Wordes of the Naturall 
Language of laua,” in Drake’s Voyage 
(Hak. iv. 246): “ 7varm7cc = Drinke.’^ 
Of this word we can trace nothing 
nearer than (Javan.) larih, ‘to pledge, 
or iii\dte to drink at an entertainment,' 
and (Malay) larih-lnrahan, ‘mutual 
])ledging to drink.’ It will be observed 
that della Valle assigns the drink 
e.sj)ecially to Java. 

16’4i3. —“Meanwhile the year 1622 was 
drawing near ita close, and its last days, 
were often celebrated of an evening in the 
House of the English, with good fellowship. 
And on one of these occasions I learned 
from them how to make a beverage called 
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Larkin, which they told me was in great 
vt)gue in Java, and in all those other islands 
of the Far East. This said beverage seemed 
to me in truth an admirable thing,—not for 
use at every meal (it is t<jo strong for that), 
—but as a tonic in case of debility, and to 
make tasty possets, much better than those 
we make with Muscatel wines or Cretan 
malmseys. So I asked for the recipe ; and 
am taking it to Italy with me. ... It 
seemed odd to me that those hot southern 
regions, as well as in the environs i>f 
Hormuz here, whore also the heat is great, 
they should use both spice in their food an<l 
.spirits in their drink, as well as sundry 
other hot beverages like this larkin. ” 
del la Valle ^ ii. 475. 

LABRY BUNDER, ii.p. The name 
of an old seaport in tlie Delta of the 
Indns, 'which succeeded Dailml (.see 
DIUL-SIND) as the chief haven of 
Sind. We are doubtful of the proi)er 
orthography. It was in later Mahoin- 
medan times called Ldhoi'l - 6arn/«r, 
probably from ])resumed connection 
with Laliore as the i)ort of the 
Punjab {Elliot^ i. 378). At hr.st sight 
M‘Murdo’s suggi'stion that the original 
name may have been lAlrl~haiidar.^\vi)m 
Lar, the local name of the southern part 
of Sind, .seems ])robable. M‘Murdo, 
indeed, writing about 1820, .siiys that 
the name Ldrl-Ilandar was not at all 
familiar to natives ; but if accu.st( 4 jued 
to the form Ldhori-handar they might 
not r(‘cogniz(‘ it. in the f)ther. The 
shape biken h(nvev(‘r lyy what is 
apparently the .siune name in our first 
(piotatioii i.s adverse to M‘Murdo’.s 
suggestion. 

1030.— “This stream (the Indus) after 
pa.s.siiig (Alor) . . . divides into two 

streams ; one empties itself into the sea in 
the neighlKuirhood of the city of Ltlhar&ni, 
and the other bnuichos off to the East, to 
the borders of Each, and is known by the 
name of S/nd Sayur, i.>\ 8ea of Sind,”- .1/- 
Biruni, in Elliot^ i. 41C 

c. 1333. — “I travelled five days in his 
com])any with Alii-ul-Mulk, and we arrived 
at tlie seat of his Government, i.f, the town 
of LS.hari, a fine city situated on the shore 
of the great Sea, and near which the River 
Sind enters the sea. Thus two great waters 
join near it ; it possesses a grand haven, 
frequented by the pecqile of Yemen, of 
Furs (etc). . . . 3’he Amir Ala-ul-Mulk . . . 
told mo that the revenue of this place a- 
mounted to 60 l<d:s a year,”— Jiatnln, 
hi. 112. 

1565. —“Blood hud not yet been spilled, 
when .suddenly, news came frt>m Thatta, 
that the Firingis had pa.s.sed L&hori'bandar, 
and attacked the city.”— lYn'Ult-dTdldri, in 
Elliot, i. 277. 


[1607.—“Then you are to sailc forLawiie 
in the Bay of the River Syndus.”— Birdtcood, 
First Lf tter-hool’, 251. 

[1611.—“1 took , . . Larree, the port 
town of the River Sinda.”—/hxnor.v, f^etUis, 
i. 162.J 

1613.—“In November 1613 the Expedi¬ 
tion arrived at Laurebunder, the jiort of 
Sinde, with Sir Robert Shirley and hi.s 
company.”—i. 321, 

c. 1665. — “11 .sc fait aussi beaucoiq) do 
tratic au Loure-bender, <pu cst it trois jours 
de Tatta sur la mcr, ou la rado est plus 
excellente i>our Vaisseaux, qu’en quohpio 
autre lieu qiie ee .«oit des hides,”— Thevenot, 
v. 159. 

1679,—. . If Suratt, Baroach, and 
Bundurlaree in Scinda may be included iu 
the .same Phyrmannd to ho customs free . . . 
then that they get these places and words 
in.serted.”—/V. St. (d-v. Cuiisns., Feh. 20. 
In Soles and E.cts., No. 1. Madra.s, 1871. 

1727. —“ It was my Fortune . , . to come 
to Larribunder, with a (Virgo from Mallehar, 
worth above i'l0,000.’ - .1. Ihiindton, i. 116 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 117, Larribundar]. 

1739. — “But the Gastle and town of 
Lohre Bender, with all the country to the' 
eastward of the river Attok, and of the 
waters of the SciND, and Nala Si'NKHRA, 

I .shall, as before, belong to the Empire of 
I Hindustan.” — //. of Ac/h/, in Jhi/iiraj/, 

\ ii. 387. 

i 1753.-- “ Le bras gauche du Sind se rend 
Laberi, <>u il s’(^panche en un lac ; et co 
port, qui est celui de Tattanagar, cornmunc- 
ment e.st nomme Laur^bender. 
p. 40. 

1763.—“ Les Anglois ont sur cette cAte 
encore plusieurs petits etabhssemeiil (sir) 

I ou ils envoyeut des premiers Marchands, des 
sous-Marchands, ou des Facteurs, cornme en 
I Sriiidi, .a trois endroits, il Tatta, line grande 
I ville et la ri^sidcnce du Seigneur du j'ais, a 
{ Lar Bunder, ct a Sdiali-JUmdir.” — Sahuhr, 
Voi/ac/e, ii. 8. 

1780.- “I'he first j»lace of any note, after 
passing the bar, i.s Laribunda, about 5 or 
6 Icague.s from the ^ea.”— Jtann's ih'icntal 
Savi(fator, 5th ed. p. 96. 

1813.—“ Laribunder. This is commonly 
called Scindy River, being the principal 
branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside ; it 
is situated in latitude about 24’ 30' north, 

. . . The town of Laribunder is alxmt 5 
leagues from the .sea, and ve.ssels of 200 tons 
u.sed to proceed up to it.”— Milbarn, i. 146. 

1831. — “\Vc took the route by Durajeo 
and Meerpoor. . . . 'ITe town of Lahory 
was in sight from the former of these ]>lace-', 
and is .situated on the .same, or left bajik 
of the Pittoo.”—,1. BurneSy 2nd. ed. i. 22. 

LASCAR, R. The word i.s origiually 
from Pers. Ioshkar, ‘an army / ‘a camp." 
This is usually derived from Ar. 
al^askar, but it would rather seem that 
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At. 'askar^ ‘an army’ is taken from 
tliis Pers. word : whence lashhirL ‘one 
helonging to an army, a soldier.’ The 
word lau't'tr or UUcar (both these ]>ro- 
nnnciations are in vogue) a])])(*ai\s to 
ha\e been corrupted, through the 
Portuguese use of lashkari in tlie forms 
lasqitxirin^ Imcari^ &c., eitluir by tlie 
Portuguese themselves, or by tlui 
Dutch and Englisli who took up the 
word from them, and from these Imkdr 
has ])assed back again into native use 
in this corru})t sha])e. T1 h‘ <‘arly 
Portuguese Avriters have the forms Ave 
haAV just ]ianie.d in the sense of 
‘soldier’; but Idsnir is ncAa'r so used 
now. It is in geinu-al the e(jui\^alent 
of khaldsl, in the A^arious senses of that 
Avord (wsee CLASSY), viz. (1) an inferior 
<'lass of artilleryman (‘ga'a-/n.srn7'’) ; 
{:^) a tent-])it,eher, doing other AV(»rk 
Avhicli the class are aeiuistomed to do ; 
(3) a sailor. The last is the most 
common Anglo-Indian use, and has 
passed into the English language. 
Tlie use of lascar in tlie nu»dern sense 
by Pyrard d(' Ijaval shows that this 
use Avas already general on tlii' west, 
coast at the beginning of tin* 17th 
<entnTy, [also se(‘ (j notation from 
Pringle belo\v] ; Avhilst the curious 
<listinction A\’hich Pyrard makes be- 
tAvetui Lamir and L(iscan\ and Dr. 
Fryer liiakes betAveen Jynscdj' and 
Jjamtr (accenting iirobably l.umtr and 
jMucdr) shows that lashkarl for a 
soldier Avas still in use. In Ceylon 
tin* use of the Avord hiRvarem for a 
local or civil soldier hing surAivi'd; 
lerhaps is not yet e.vtinct. The Avord 
ashkari does not seem to occur in tin*, 
A In. 

[]7)23.-— “Fighting men called Lascaryns.” 
— AI<jvns<(loCiimnit<is, Toviho, p. 479. 

[1538. “My mother only bore me to be 
a C-aptiin, and not your Lascar (fascarin).” 
—Letter of Ninio da Cunha^ in Jiayrvx, 
Dec. ]V. bk. 10, ch. 21.] 

1541.—“ It is a proverbial .saying all over 
India (o’. PortiKjvese India, see s.a\) that 
the good Lasquarim, or ‘.soldier’ ns -we 
.should call him, niu.st be an Abyssinian."— 
CaMro, lioU’iro, 73. 

1546. — “Be.sides tho.se there were others 
(who fell at Din) who.se name.s are unknowai, 
being men of the lower rank, among whom I 
knew a lascarym (a man getting only 500 
reis (^f pay !) who was the first man to lay 
hi.s hand on the Moorish wall, and shouted 
aloud that they might see him, as many 
have told me. And he was immediately 
thrown down wounded in five places with 
stones and bullets, but still lived ; and a 


noble gentleman sent and had him re.scued 
and carried away by hi.s slavc.s. And he sur¬ 
vived, but being a common man he did not 
even got hi.s pay ! ’’— (\>rrai, iv. 567. 

1.552.- “ . . . elcs o.s reparte polos las- 
carins do siucs ca})itania.s, q assi chamilo 
.soldados.” fii. 07. [Mr. AVhite- 
wa}*^ notes that in the orig. nparUm for 
rrpartc., and the reference should be ii. 16-.] 

1554.- “ MoreoA’or the Senhor (Jovernor 
conceded to the .said amba.s.sador that if 
in the territories of Idal.sh.aa, (see IDALCAN), 
or in those of our Lord the King there shall 
be anj’ differences or (juarrels between any 
J’ortugue.se lascarins or peons of 

ours, ;ind lascarins of the territories of 
Idalsliaa and peons of his, that tlui .said 
Idal.shaa .sliall order the delivery up of the 
I’ortugiicse and peon.s that they m.'iy bo 
puni.shed if culpable. And in like manner 
. . —y. JUiU’Uia^ Tomho, 44. 

1572.—“Kraut in eo })raesidio Lasqua- 
rini circiter .se])tiugenti artis scolopetturiao 
pentJ.s.simi.” - - A’, Araata, f. 236)'. 

1,598.- “The .soldier of lUillaaate, which 
is eailed Lascarin. . . - Lmschotnn, 74 ; 

jin llak.,Soe. i. 264, Lascariinj. 

PKM).— “’I’odo a iiiais ehurma e meneyo 
das na,o.s sao Mouros (jue ehamao Laschares. 
. . Lnreua. fad of *SV, Franc. Xav., liv. 
iv. p. 22:1 

[1602.- . because the Lascars (las- 

carisb for so they call tlie Arab sailors." 
—- ^ hallo, Dec. X. bk. 3, ch. 13.) 

e. 1610. - “MesTues tons les maritiiers ot 
les pilotes sont Indiens, taut (ientils (pie 
M.iliometaiis. Tons ee.s gens de mer les 
ai>pcllcnl Lascars, et les soldats Lascarits.” 
— P/frard dr Land, i. 317 ; ) Hak. Soc. i. 438 ; 
also .see ii. 3, 17J. 

11615. - “ .. . two hor.s(is with six Lasceras 
and two caff res (see CAFFEE).'- Foster, 
Lrtfers, iv. 112.J 

1644.— “. . . The a/dms of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Darnaru, in wluoh district there 
are 4 fortified posts defended by lAiscars 
(Lascaris) who are mostly native (Christian 
.soldiers, though they may be heathen as 
.some of them iwa." -Hocarro, MS. 

1673.—“The Seamen and Soldiers differ 
only in a Vowel, the one being jironouneed 
with an a, the other with an a, as Luscar, 
a .soldier, Lascar, a .seaman."— Frijrr, 107. 

[1683-84. - “The Warehou.sekeoper having 
Scaverall daye.s advised the Council of Ship 
Welfares tatxlynesse in receiving & stowing 
away the (Joods, . . . alledging that they 
have not hands Sufficient to di.s{)atch thorn, 
though we have spared them term Laskars 
for that purpose. . . — Fringh, Diarg Ft. 
iSt. (leo., 1st .ser. iii. 7 seg. ; also .see p. 43.] 

168.5.—“ They sent also from Sofragan 
D. Antonio da Motbi (bilvaon with 6 
companies, which made 190 men ; the Dis.sava 
(see DISSAVE) of the adjoining provinces 
joined him with 4000 LaacariiiB.”—Ar7w/ro, 
II. of the 1. of Ceiflan (from French Tr., 
p. ‘241). 
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1690. — “ For when the Engh'.sh Sailors at 
that time perceiv’d the softness of the 
Indian Lascarrs ; how tame they were . . . 
they embark’d tipaiii upon a new Dcsij^n 
. . . to . . . rob those harmless TraHiekers 
in the Jied S(d”~i)iHng(oit^ 464. 

1726. — “Lascaryns, or Tjoo])ers, are native 
soldiers, who have sumo regular maintenance, 
.and in return must a^vays be re.arly. ”— 
Wihntijn, Ceylon^ Names of Offices, &c., 10. 

17r)r).—“Some Lascars and f>cpoys were 
now sent forward to clear the road.” i 
Onar, ed. ISO^i, i. d!M. 

1787.—“The Field Pieces attached to the 
Oavalry draw up on the Hi^ht and Left 
Flank of the Regiment ; the Artillery 
Lascars forming in a litie with the F'r<>nt 
Rank the full Fxterit of the Drag Ropes, 
which they hold in their hands.” —Ii>yns. 
for the lion, (.'umjxrny's Troupa ox the Cottsf 
of (*oroivan/le/^ by M.-den. AVV .{‘rhihdld 
(\iiuphelf^ K.B. tiovr. k C. in (Madras, 

p. 9. 

1803. -- “ In those i)arts (of the low count rv 
ttf Ceylon) where it. is not thought requisite 
to (juarter a body of troo}>s, there is a }>ohcc 
cor})S of the natives appointed t(» enforce the 
commands of (Government in each district ; 
they are composed of Coxyomes, or sergeants, 
Arntjif\s, or corj»orals, and Lascarines, or 
common soldiers, and jterfi^rm the same 
office as our Sheriff’s men or constables. 
J*ercinii\'i 222. 

1807. “A large open boat formed the 
van, containing his excc-lkuicy’s guanl of 
lascoreens, with tluur spears r.U'.ed per¬ 
pendicularly, the union colours flying, and 
Ceylon drums called tomtoms beatinjf.” 
C(>)di)ier't( (h'liloii, 170. 

1872. “Thelascarson bo.ardthesteaiiu'rs 
were insignificant looking people.”— Th( 
Jtileiiniui, ch. li. 

Ill tlie folldwiiig p;LSsa^n^s tlie original 
word UiMav is used in its ])ro[>er 
sense for ‘a camp.’ 

[1614.— “ He sail) he bought it of a banyan 
in the Lasker.”- Foster, Letters, ii. 112. 

[1615. “ We came to the Lasker the 7th 

of February in the evening.” JhnL in. 85.) 

1616.— “I took.' horse to auoyd presse, 
and other inconvenience, and crosse<l out 
of the Leskar, Ijcfore him.” No T. Uoe, in 
J’firrha.s, i. 559 ; see also 560 ; [llak. Soc. ii. 
324 ]. 

[1682. “ . . . presents to the Scir Lascarr 

{s<(r-l-/u.'<hhar, ‘ head of the army ’) this day 
received.”— Primjle, Diary Ft. St. Oro., 1st 
ser. i. 84.J 

LAT, LAT SAHIB, s. This, a 

]H)pular corriiptifui of Lord SaJiih^ or 
Lard Sdhih, as it is written in Hind., 
is the usual form from native li])s, at 
least in tlie Bengal Pre.sideney, of tlie. 
title by which the (Jovernoi-General 
lias long been known in the vernacu- i 


lars. The term also extends nowadays 
to Lieutenant-Governor.s, who in con¬ 
tact with the liigher authority heianne 
Chhofyi (‘Little’) Lat, whilst tlie 
(Tovernor-General and the Gommander- 
in-Ghief are sometimes discriminated 
as the. Midki Lat Sahib [or Bare Lat], 
and tlie Jaiiip Lat Sahib (‘territorial ’ 
and ‘military’), the Bishoj) a.s the. 
Lat Padre Sahib, and the Ghief 
.Imstice as the Lat Justy Sahib. The 
title is also .sonnTime.s, but very in- 
correc.tly, a]>plied to minor dignitaries 
of the su])reme, Govm'ummit., [whilst 
the eomiiioii f())-m of bh'ssiiig addres.sod 
to u eiviI otiicer is “i/ar.v/r Lat Guv- 
nar, Lat Sikritar ho-jde/t.” 

1821. “He seemed, however, much 
puraled to make out my rank, never having 
lioard (ho .said) of any ‘Lord Sahib’ e.vcept 
the (JoveriKU-Ceneral, while he was still 
more perplexed by tin. exposition of '’Lord 
Iltdioj) Sahib,’ whii'h for some reason or 
other my servants always prefer to that of 
Lord Padre. ”—//cfyi' v, i. 69. 

1837.—“The Arab, thinking 1 had pur- 
]>oscly stolen his kitten, ran after the buggy 
at full speed, .shouting as he passed Lord 
.AuckI.and’s tents, ‘DoluTi, doha’I, Sahib! 
doh.'i’i, Lord S5,hib ' ’ (see DOAI). ‘ Mercy, 
mercy, sir ' mercy, Co\(‘rnor-Ccnenil ' ’ 7'he 
fastm-tlie horse rii^hc.M] on, the bister follovved 
the shouting Arab.” - Wa/ah n/i;js of' a 
Fdyntx, II. 142. 

1868. - “The old barber at Roorkee, after 
telling me that he had known Strachey wlicn 
he first began, added, ‘ Ab LS.t-Sekretlir 
hail Ah' hum bhi boodda hogya ! ’ ('Now 
he is Lord Seaifaiy! .\h ' I too have 
l>eeome old ! ') Lethr from the kite JSI.-tien, 
IF. IF. If. dreathed. 

1877. "... in a rare but most valuable 

bo(»k [tuiUoirayx ithsi i rations ox India, 
1^25, pp. 251-8), in whudi the author reports, 
wit.h much (pnet humour, an aged native’s 
.lecount of the awful cou'-eipienees of con¬ 
tempt of an onlcr of the (as he lalled the 
Suj»rt‘iue Court) ' Sh xhrrctn A’oruvg, ’ the order 
of Irnpey being ‘Lord Justey Sahib-/(*ft- 

hooLm,' the instruments of v\}iose will were 
^idndidil.'i' or affidavits.” Letter from Sir 
J. F. Stephen, in Times, May 31. 

LAT, s. Hind. Idi, used as a cor- 
rujition of tlie Lnglisb lot^ lu reference, 
to an auction {Carnetjie). 

LAT, LATH, s. Tliis word, mean¬ 
ing ;i statf or ]>o]e, is used for an 
oludi.sk or columnar monnme.nt; and 
i.s .specitically used for the ancient 
Buddlii.sl columns of Eastern India. 

[1861-62. — “The pillar (at Besarh) is 
known by the people as /i/cba-*S'ca -/(d-iat and 
Jihivi-S»;n-ka-<[axd(lf — Cunn iinjham, ..1 rrh. 
Hep, i. 61.] 
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LATERITE, s. A term, first used 
by Dr. Francis Buclianan, to indicate 
a reddish hrick-like argillaceous forma¬ 
tion much impregnated with iron 
})eroxide, and hardening on exposure 
to the atm()S})here, whicdi is found in 
])laces all over South India from one 
coast to the other, and the origin of 
which geologists find very obscure. It 
is found in two distinct types : viz. 
(1) High-level Latent capping especi¬ 
ally the trap-rocks of the Deccan, 
wiih a bed from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
in thickness, which perhaps at one 
time extended over the greater part of 
Peninsular India. This is found as far 
north as the Rajmahal and Monghyr 
hills. (2). Low-level Laterite^ form¬ 
ing coni])aratively thin and sloping 
beds on the ])lains of the coast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
tlie most ])robal)le view, modified vol¬ 
canic matter ; the low-level laterite 
having undergone a further rearrange¬ 
ment and deposition ; but the matter 
is too complex for brief statement (see 
Newbold,, in J.R.A.S,^ vol. viii. ; and 
the Manual of the GeoL of India^ p]). xlv. 
.sc^/r/., 348 aeqq.), Mr. King and others 
liave found Hint wea])ons in the low- 
level formation. Laterite is the usual 
material for road-metal in 8. India, 
as kunkur (q.v.) is in the north. In 
(.'eylon it is called cabook (q.v.). 

1800.—“ It is diffused in immense masses, 
Avithout any appearance of stratification, 
and is })laced over the granite that forms 
the basis of Malai/alo. ... It very soon 
becomes as hard as lt)rick, and resists the 
air and water mucti better than any brick 
1 have seen in India. ... As it is usually 
cut into the form of bricks for building, in 
several of the native dialects it is called the 
brick-stone [Iticacullee) [Malayiil. reltukal\ 

. . . The most proper English name would 
be Laterite, from Lateritis, the appellation 
that may be given it in science.”—RacAawaw, 
Mysore, &c., ii. 440-441. 

1860.—“Natives resident in these locali¬ 
ties (Galle and Colombo) are easily recognis¬ 
able elsewhere by the general hue of their 
dress. This is occasioned by the prevalence 
along the western coast of laterite, or, as 
the Singhalese call it, cabook, a product of 
disintegrated gneiss, which being subjected 
to detrition communicates its hue to the 
.soil.”— Tennent's Ceylon, i. 17. 

LATTEE, s. A stick ; a bludgeon, 
often made of <,he male bamboo (iJen- 
drocalamus strict us), and sometimes 
bound at short intervals with iron 
rings, forming a formidable weapon. 


The word is Hind. Idtfil and lathi, Mahr. 
lafJitha. This is from Prakrit latthl, 
for Skt. yashti, ‘ a stick,’ according to 
the Prakrit grammar of Vavaruchi 
(ed. Cowell, ii. 32); see also Lassen, 
Institutiones, Ling. Prakrit, 195. Jiskl 
lathi, us kl hhains, is a Hind. ])roverb 
(cujus haculuni ejus bubal us), equivalent 
to the “good old rule, the simple 
)>lan.” 

1830.—“The native.s use a very dangerous 
weaptm, which they have been forbidden 
by (lovernment t(j carry. 1 took one a.s a 
curio.sity, which had been seized on a man 
in a fight in a village. It is a very heavy 
lS.tlii, a solid male bamboo, feet f) inches 
long, headed with iron in a most formidable 
manner. There are 6 jagged .semicircular 
irons at the top, each 2 inches in length, 
1 in height, ana it is shod with iron bands 
16 inches deep from the top.”— M\inderui(js 
of a JClyriin, i. 133. 

1878.—“After driving some 6 miles, we 
came upon about 100 men seated in row.s 
on the roadside, all with latties.” —Life in 
the MofKssiI, i. 114. 

LATTEEAL, s. Hiud. Idtbiydl, or, 
•more cumbrou.sly, hitluwdlfr, ‘a club¬ 
man,’ a hired ruthaii. Siicli gentry 
were not many years ago emtertained 
in scores by planters in .some parts of 
Bengal, t-o mainLiiu by force their 
claims to lands for sowing indigo on. 

1878. — “ Doubtle.sj^ there were hirfed lat- 
tials ... on both sides .”—Life in the 
Alofussil, ii. 6. 

LAW-OFFICER. This was the 
official designation of a Mahoi'nmedan 
officer learned in the (Mahommedan) 
law, who was for many years of our 
Indian administration an essential 
functionary of the judges’ Courts in tlie 
districts, as w(dl as of the Sudder or 
Courts of Review at the Presidency. 

It is to be remembered that the law 
administered in Courts under the (Van- 
pany’s government, from the assump¬ 
tion of tlie Dewanny of Bengal, Baliar, 
and Orissa, was tlie Mahommedan 
law ; at first by the hands of native 
Cazees and Mufties, with some super¬ 
intendence from the higher European 
servants of the Company ; a superin¬ 
tendence which, while undergoing 
sundry vicissitudes of sy.stem during 
the next 30 yeans, developed gradually 
into a European judiciary, which again 
was set on an extended and quasi-per¬ 
manent footing by Lord Cornwallis’s 
Government, in Regulation IX. of 1793 
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(see ADAWLUT).' The Mahoiimiedan 
law continued, however, to he the 
])rofessed })asis of criminal juris¬ 
prudence, though modified more and 
more, as years went on, l)y new Regu¬ 
lations, and by tlie recorded construc¬ 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
Courts, until the acconiplishment of 
the great changes whiclj followed the 
Mutiny, and the assuinj)tion of the 
direct government of India hy the 
Crown (1858). Tlie landmarks of 
ehaime were {a) tlie enactment of the 
Penal Code (Act XLV. of IB(iO), and 
(/)) that of the Code of (Criminal Pro- 
<-edure fAct. XXV. of 1861), followed 
hy (c) tlie estahlishment of the. High 
CViiirt (July 1, 186ii), in which he- 
eame merged both the Supreme Court 
with its ]>eculifi,r jurisdiction, and the 
((|Uondam-Company\s) Sudder ('oiirts 
of Review and Apjieal, civil and 
criminal {Vewatmy Adawlvt, and 
Nizamat Adawlut). 

The authorit-ative exjiosition of the 
]\Iahoinmedan JjHw, in aid and guid- 
aiKu*, of the English judges, was the 
fumddon of the Mahoinmedau Law- 
officer. He sat with the judge on the 
bench at Sessions, i.e. in the hearing 
of criminal cases (lomniitted by the 
magistrate* for trial ; and at the end 
of the trial he gave in his written 
rt*cord of the p](Ka*edings with his 
Putwa ((j.v.) (see Regn. IX. 1793, 
sect. 47), which was his judgnmnt 
as to the guilt of the accused, as to 
the delinition of the rrime, and as to 
its a])pro])iiate juinishment according 
to Mahoinmedau Law. The judge 
was bound attentively to consider the 
fuUoa, and if it seemed to him to be 
consonant with natural justice, and 
also in conformity witli the Mahom- 
niedan Law, he jiassed sentence (save 
in certain excejited cases) in its terms, 
and issued his warrant to the magis¬ 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of de.ath, in whi( h 
case the jiroceedings had to be referred 
to the Sudder Nizaniut for confirma¬ 
tion. In cases also where there was 
disagreement between the civilian 
judge and the Law-ofticer, either as to 
finding or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti¬ 
mate decision. 

In 1832, certain modifications were 
introduced by law {Hegn, VI. of that 
year), which declared that the fiUwa 
might be dispensed with either by 


referring the case ftir report to a pun- 
chayet (q.v.), which sat ajiart from 
the Court; or hy constituting assessors 
in the trial (generally three in number). 
The frequent adoption of the latter 
alternative rendered tlie a])j)earance of 
the Law-oflicer and his futiva much 
less universal as time went on. The 
po.st of Law-officer was indeed not 
actually abolished till 1864. But it 
would appear from empiiry that I 
have made, among friends of old stand¬ 
ing in the Civil Service, that for some 
years before the issue of the Penal 
Code and the other reforms already 
nnmtioned, the Moolvee {maidavl) or 
Mahornmedan Law-officer had, in 
.some at lea.st of the Bengal districts, 
])ractically ceased to sit with the 
judge, even in cases when* no as.sessors 
were suinmoned.* I cannot tra(^e any 
legislative authority for this, nor any 
(hrciilar of the Sudder Nizaniut ; and 
it. is not e^isy, at this time of day, to 
obt.ain much ]>ersonal testimony. But 
Sir (leorge Yule (who was Judge of 
Rimgpore and Bogra about 1855-56) 
writes thus : 

“ The Moulvee-ship . . . nm.st have been 
aholi.shcd before 1 V)ecaino a judge (1 think), 
which was 2 or II years before the Mutiny ; 
for ] have no recollection of sitting 

with ,a Mouh e*’, and 1 had a great number 
of heavy criminal cases to try in Kungpore 
and Bogra. Assos.sors were substituted for 
the Moulvee in some ca.ses, but I have no 
recollection of employing the.se cither.” 

Mr. Seton-Karr, again, who Avas 
Civil and Sessions Judge of Jessore 
(1857-1860), writes : 

“ I am (piito certain of my own practice 
. . . and 1 made deliberate choice of native 
assessors, whenever the law required me to 
have such functionaries. 1 determined 
i/rrer to sit with a as, oven before 

the Penal (lode w’as jiassed, and came into 
operation, 1 wished to get rid of futwas and 
diffcrence.s of opinion.” 

The office of LaAv-officer Avas formally 
abolished hy Act XT. of 1864. 

In re.sjiect of civil litigation, it had 
been especially laid doAvn (Reyn, of 
April 11, 1780, (jiioted below) that in 
suits regarding succes.sions, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages 

* Reg. I. of 1810 had einpowcmi the E.vccutive 
Goveniment, by an oltlcial communication from 
its iSficretary in the Judicial Department, to dis¬ 
pense witli tlie attendance and futwa of the Law 
officers of the courts of circuit, wlien it seemed 
advKsable, Rut in such case tlie judge of the court 
jia.s.sed no sentence, but referred tlie pnxreedings 
with an ojiinion to the Siiamut Adawlut. 
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and institutiona, the Mahoiuinedan laws 
witli respeet to Mahoininedaiis, and the 
Hindu laws witli resnect to Hindus, 
were to he considerea as the general 
rules l>y which t lie judges were to form 
their deeisioiis. lii the respective cases, 
it was'laid down, the M(ihomme<Um and 
Hindu, law-officers of the court were 
to attend and (*\pound the law. 

Til this note I liave dealt only with 
the Malioininedan hnv - otlicer, whose 
])r(\sence and co-o}»erat ion was so long 
(it. has lieen semi) essential in a (‘riminal 
trial. In civil cases he did not sit with 
the judge* (at least in nieinory of man 
now living), hut tint judgi* could and 
did, in case of need, refer to him on 
any point of Mahoniniedan Tjav;. The 
Hindu law-officer (Pundit) is found in 
the legislation of 17h.‘l, and is divSt iuctly 
traci'ahle in tin* Ih'guhitions down at 
least to 1821. In fact In* is named in 
the Act, XI. of 18(54 (see ({notation 
un(h‘i* CAZEE) aholisliing Ijaw-ollic(‘i*s. 
Ihit in many of (lie districts it would 
vSe(*in tliat he had very long hefoin* 18(50 
jfi’actically C(*as(*d t.o exist, und(*r what, 
circumstances (*xactly T have failed to 
discover, lie had nothing t.o do with 
criminal Justice, and tin* occasions for 
reference to him wen; ])resuniahly not 
frefpieiit enough to justify his main¬ 
tenance in every district.. A Cirndit 
(‘ontinued to he at tached to the Sudder 
Hewanny, and to him ipiestions wi're 
refern‘d hy the District (donrts whc*n 
reipiisite. Xeither Pufxlit unv Moolirr 
is attached t.o the High (tourt, hut, 
natixa* judges sit on its Ilein'h. It 
need only he added that under li(;gu- 
lation Hi. of 1821, a magistrate was 
authorized to refer for trial to the 
Law-ottic(*r of his district a variety 
of complaints and cdiarges of a trivial 
character. The d(*signation of the Tiaw- 
officei* was Mondavi. (S(*e ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE, FUTWA, MOOLVEE, MUFTY.) 

17H0.--“That in all suits regarding in- 
horitaiico, marriage, and caste, and other 
roligiou.s usage.s or in.stitntion.s, the laws of 
the Koran with respect to Mahommed.an.s, 
and those of the Shaster with re.spect to 
(Jentoos, shall he invariably adhered to. 
Oh all such (j(;casion.s the Molavies or Brah¬ 
mins .shall res})octively attend to expound 
the law ; and they shall sign the re}»ort and 
a.ssist in pa.ssing the decrvi;."- Rn/ti/afion 
fXissed hy tfu' (m.-O. and CounvU, April 11, 
1780. 

1793.—“ II. The Law Officers of the 
8udder Dewanny Adawlut, the Nizannit 
Adawlut, the provincial Courts of Appeal, 


the courts of circuit, and the zallah and city- 
courts . . . .shall not be removed but for 
incapacity or misconduct. . . — Reg. XU. 

of 1793. 

In §§ it., V., vi. Gauzy and Mufty are 
substituted for Law-Officer, but referring to 
the same per.sons. 

1799.—“IV. If the futwa of the law 
officers of the Nizamut Adawlut declare 
any person convicted of wilful murder not 
liable to suffer death under the Mahomedau 
law on the ground of . . . the Court of 
Xtzamvt Adoiihtt .shall notwithstanding 
sentence the pri.soner to suffer death. ...” 
—Reg. Yin. of 1799. 

LAXIMANA, LAQUESIMENA. 

&(*., s. Malay Laksamandy from Skt. 
lakAinuxua^ ‘having fottuiialc tokens^ 
(winch wa.s the name of a mytliieal 
hero, ))r(»tlier of Rama). Thi.s wa.s t.ln^ 
title of one of the highest dignitaries 
in tin* Malay State, commander of the 
fore(*s. 

lull.— “Then* u.sed to be in Malaca five 
}>rii)cipal dignities . . . the third is Lassa- 
mane ; this is Admiral of the Sea. . . 
AUKKi'(i'r<iH<\ by liiirh, iii. 87. 

c.-l.^)39.—“'the King accordingly .set forth 
a Fleet of two hundred Sails. . . . And of 
fhis Navy he made Ceneral the great Laque 
Xemena, lus Admiral, of whose Valor the 
History of the Lidiaex hath spoken in divers 
jdaees.”— Ptuta, in Yogaii, p. 38 

l;»r)3.—“ Laesamana was harassed by the 
King to engage DornCareia; but his reply 
was: NV/'e, agtdust thf Parfugufft/' and their 
hlgh'dded /v>.s‘.sv7.'( It ts inipo.'iftd)/^' to evqi\ge 
iv'ah tow-cut lancharas hkr ours. Leate me 
{(0 art) for 1 knon- this people we/f seeing hnw 
ninth h/ood theg have tost me; gaotl fortune- 
/.V noie with thee., and I am about to avenge 
gon oil them. And so he did.” — Hat'ros^ 111. 
viii. 7. 

“ On the morrow T went to take my 
leave of Laxaman, to whom all strangers’ 
business are resigned.” - Foster, Letters, iv. G.] 

LEAGUER, 8. The following use 
of thi.s word is now (luite ohsolete, we 
h(;liev(*, m English ; hut it illustrates 
the IK)W familiar (xerinan u.se of Layei- 
\ Birr, i.e. ‘hecr for laying down, for 
' keeping’ (jirimarily in cask). The 
Avord in this sense is neither in 
Minshew (1(527), nor in Bay ley (1730). 

1747.---“That the Storekeeper do pro¬ 
vide Leaguers of good (Vdumho or Batavia 
arrack.” — Ft. »SV. J)aeid (Jonsn-., May 5 (MS. 
Kecord in India Office). 

1782.— “Will ho sold by Public Auction 
hy Mr. Bondliold, at his Auction Koom, 
formerly the (k)urt of (./utcherry . . . Square 
and Globe Lanthorns, a quantity of Countrj’ 
Bum in Leaders, a Slave Girl, and a variety 
of other articles.”— India Gazette^ Nov. 23. 
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LECQUE, s. We do not know what 
the word used by the Abbe Raynal in 
the folloAying extract is nie^nt for. It 
is perhaps a mistake for Uisi^ a Hutch 
weight. 

1770. —“They (Dutch at the Cape) receive 
a still smaller profit from 60 lecques of red 
wine, and 80 or 90 of white, which they 
carry to Europe every year. The lecque 
weiirhs about 1,‘200 pounds.”— li^it/yuiL K.T. 
1777, i. 231. 

LEE, s. Cdiin. ll. The ordinary 
Chinese itinerary measure. Books of 
the Jesuit Missionaries generally in¬ 
terpret the modern U as of a league, 
which gives about 3 li to the mile ; 
more exactly, according to Mr. (liles, 
^Z=10 miles; but it evidently 
varies a good deal in different ])arts 
of China, and has also varied in the 
course of agt^s. ''riius in tlu‘ 8th cen¬ 
tury, data quoted by M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, from Pcrti Caubil, show that 
the ll was little more than f of 
an English mile. And from sev(‘ral 
concurrent statements we may also 
<‘onclude that the ll is generalis(*d so 
that a certain number of /7, generally 
100, stand for a day’s march. [Arch¬ 
deacon Cray (C/u>/a, ii, 101) gives 10 
li as the e(pnvalent of 3^ English 
miles ; Gen. Cunningham (Arch. Rep. 
i. 305) as.serts that Hwen Thsjum^ con¬ 
verts the Indian yojiVut.H into Cnine.se 
li at the rate of 40 ll per yojana, or of 
10/7 per kos.^ 

158r>. —“By the said booke it is found that 
the Chinos hauo aiuonj^.st them but only 
three kind of ineasure.s ; the which in their 
language are called lii, p}t, and irluim, 
which IS as much as to say, or in effect, as 
a forlong, league, or iorncy : the measure, 
which is called in, hath .so much .si)ace as a 
man’s voice on a plaine groundo may bee 
heardc in a (juiet day, halowing or whoping 
with all the force and strength he may ; 
and ten of these liis nmketh a pii, which 
i.s a great Spanish league ; ana ten pns 
maketh a daye’s iourney, which is called 
iduim, which maketh 12 (.?<>) long leagues.” 
— Mevdoza, i. 21. 

1861. —“In this part of the country a 
day’.s march, whatever its actual distance, 
is called 100 li ; and the li may therefore 
he taken as a measure of time rather than 
of distance.”— Col. Sard, in J.R. Geog. Soc. 
xxxii. 11. 

1878. —“D’aprhs les clauses du contrat le 
voyage d’une longueur totale de 1,800 lis, 
ou l80 lieues,..devait s’effoctuer en 18 jours.” 
— L.lious»et, A Travers la Chirie, 337. 

LEECHEE, LYCHEE, s. Chin. 
li-chi^ and in S. China (its native region) 
2 K 


lai-chij the beautiful and delicate fruit 
of the Nephelium litchi, Cambes.sede.s 
(N. O. Sapmdaceae), a tree which has 
been for nearly a century introduced 
into Bengal with success. The dried 
fruit, usually ticketed as lychee^ is now’ 
common in London .shops. 

c. 1540. — . . outra verdura muito inais 

fresca, e de melhor cheiro, quo esta, a (]uc 
os naturacs ila terra chamuo lechias. ...” 

— Rhito, ch. Ixviii. 

1563. — “ II. Of the things of China you 
h.ave not .said a word ; though there they 
have many fruits highly j>raised, such as 
are lalichias {laiinos-) and other excellent 
fruits. 

“ O. I did not speak of the things of 
China, becau.se China i.s a region of which 
there i.s .so much to tell that it never comes 
to an end. . . - Gdrria, f, 157. 

1585. - “Also they have a kindo of 
plumrnes that they doo call lechias, that 
are of an exceeding gallant ta.st, and never 
hurteth anybody, although they should 
eato a grear number of them.”— Parke's 
AIrvdoza, i. 14. 

1598. - “There is a kind of fruit called 
Lechyas, which are like Plum.s, but of 
another ta.stc, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof 1 have eaten.”— Lin- 
schotf'n, 38; [Hak. Soc. i. 131J. 

1631.—“ Adfertur ad nos pra-terca fructus 
quidam Lanres (read Laices) vocatus, qui 
raceinatim, ut uvjc, creacit.”— Jac. Jiontil, 
Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1684.—“Latsea, or Chinese Che.stniits.” 

— Vafentijn, iv. (China) 12. 

1750-5‘2.—“ Leicki is a specie.s of trees 
which they seem to reckon e(]ual to the 
.sweet orange trees. ... It scenus hardly 
credililo that the country about Canton (in 
which place only the fruit grows) annually 
make.s 100,000 “tei of dried leickis.” — (>/(>/* 
Tojf’f'/i, 30‘2-3. 

18*24.^—“Of the fruits w'hich this season 
offers, the finest are leeches {sic) and man¬ 
goes ; the first i.s really very fine, being a 
.sort of plum, with the flavour of a Fron- 
tignac grape.”-- ileher, i. 60. 

c. 18,58. 

“ Et tandis quo ton pied, sorti de la bn- 
bouche, 

Bendait, rose, au bord du manchy (sec 
, MUNCHEEL) 

A I’ombrc des hois noirs touffu.s, ct du 

Letchi, 

Aux fruits moins {lourpres que ta bouche.” 

Leconte de Lisle. 

1878. —“. . . and the lichi hiding under 
a shell of ruddy brown its globes of trans¬ 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh.”— Ph. 
Robinson, Pi My Indian Garden, 49. 

1879. —“ . . . Here are a hundred and 
sixty lichi fruits ft)r you. . . .”— M. Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales (Calc, ed.) 51. 

LEMON) s. Citrus medica, var. 
Limonum, Hooker. This is of course 
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not an Anglo-Indian word. But it has 
come into European languages through 
the Ar. and is, according to 

Hehn, of Indian origin. In Hind, we 
have both limu and nlmhUy which last, 
at least, seems to be an indigenous form. 
The Skt. dictionaries give nimbvka. 
In England we get the word through 
the Romance languages, Fr. limon., It. 
limone, Sp. limon^ &c., perhaps both 
from the Crusades and from the Moors 
of Spain. [Mr. Skeat writes: “The 
Malay form is limau, ‘ a lime, lemon, 
or orange.’ The Port, lirndo may 
possibly come from this Malay form. 
I feel sure that liman, whicli in some 
dialects is Umar, is an indigenous word 
Avhicli was transferred to Europe.”] 
(See LIME.) 

c. 1200. — “Sunt praeterea aliao arbores 
fructus acidos, pontioi vidolioct saporis, ox 
so procreantes, <pios appellant limones.’’ — 
Jaucohi dt' Vitridco, 11IM. Ihero.Hofi/m, caj). 
Ixxxv. in Bonfjars. 

c. 1328.—“I will only say this much, that 
this India, a.s ro^ard.s fruit and other things, 
is entirely different from Christendom ; 
except, indeed, that there be lemons in 
.some places, as sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be other lemons sour like ours.”— Fnar 
Jordanus, 15. 

1331.—“ Profunditas hujus aquae plena 
est lapidibus preciosis. Quae aqua multum 
est yrudinibus et sanguisugis plena. Hos 
lapiaes non accipit rex, seti pro anirna suA 
semel vel bis in anno sub acpias ip.sos pau- 
peres ire permittit. . . . Et iit ipsi paui>eres 
ire sub aquam possint accipiunt limonem et 
quemdam fructum quern bene pistant, et 
illo bene se ungurit. . . . Et cum sic sint 
uncti yrudines et sanguisugie illos offendcre 
non valent.”— Fr. Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 
App., p. xxi. 

c. 1333.—“The fruit of the mango-tree 
(al-'anba) is the size of a great pear. When 
yet green they take the fallen fniit and 
powder it with salt and preserve it, as is 
done with the sweet citron and the Union 
(aMeimHn) in our country.”— Ihn Batata, 
hi. 126. 

LEMON - GB ASS, s. An dropogon 
citratus, D.C., a grass cultivated in 
Ceylon and Singapore, yielding an 
oil much used in perfumery, under 
the name of Lemon-Grass Oil, Oil of 
Verbena, or Indian Melissa Oil. Koyle 
{Hind. Medicine, 82 ) has applied the 
name to another very fragrant grass, 
Andropogon schoenanthus, L., according 
to him the axoivos of Dioscorides. 
This last, which grows wild in various 
parts of India, yields Rusa Oil, alias 
0. of Ginger-grass or of Geranium, which 


is exported from Bombay to Arabia 
and Turkey, where it is extensively 
used in the adulteration of “Otto of 
Roses.” 

LEOPARD, s. We insert this in 
order to remark that there has been 
a great deal of controversy among 
Indian sportsmen, and silso among 
naturalists, as to whether there are or 
are not two species of this Cat, dis¬ 
tinguished by those who maintain the 
affirmative, as panther (F. pardas) and 
leopard {Felis leopard as), the latter 
being the smaller, tlioiigli by some 
these names are reversed. Even those 
who snpj)ort this distinction of s]>ecies 
appear to admit that the markings, 
habits, and general ap]>earance (exce])t 
size) of the two animals ant almo.st 
identical. Jerdon desrril)es tlie two 
varieties, but (with Blytli) classes botii 
as one sjiecies {Felis pardas). [Mr. 
Hlaiiford takes the same view: “1 
caun(.)t be]]) Kiis])ecting that the 
ditferencA* is very often due to age. . . . 
1 have for years endeavoured to dis¬ 
tinguish the two forms, hut without 
success.” {Mammalia of India, 68 seq.)"] 

LEWCHEW, LIU KIU, LOO- 
CHOO, <S:e., n.p. The name of a 
grouj) of islands to the south of Japan, 
a name much more familiar than in 
later years during tlie 16th century, 
when their j)eo])le habitually navigated 
the China seas, and visited the jiorts 
of the Archipelago. In the earliest 
notices they are perhaps mixt up witli 
the Japanese. [Mr. C]iaml)erlain writes 
the name Luma, and .says that it is 
pronounced Duchu liy the natives and 
Ilyfikyu hy the Japanese {Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. p. 267). Mr. Pringle 
traces the name in tlie “Gold flowered 
loes’’ which appear in a Madras li.st 
of 1684, and which he supposes to be 
“a name invented for the occasion to 
dixscrihe some silk stuff' brought from 
the Liu Kill islands.” {Diary Ft. St, 
Geo. 1st ser. iii. 174).] 

LllB.— “Opposite this country of China 
there are many islands in the sea, and 
btiyond them at 175 leagues to the east 
there is one very large, which they say is 
the mainland, from whence there come in 
each year to Malaca 3 or 4 ships like those 
of the Chinese, of white people whom they 
describe as great and wealthy merchants. 
. . . These islands are called Lequeos, the 
people of Malaca say they are better men, 
and greater and wealthier merchants, and 
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better dressed and adorned, and more 
honourable than the Chinese.” — Barbosa, 
207. 

1540.—“And they, demanding of him 
whence he came, and what he would have, 
he answered them that he was of the 
Kingdom of Siam [of the settlement of the 
Tanaucarim foreigners, and that he came 
from Veniaga] and as a merchant was going 
to traffique in the Isle of Lequios .”—Pinto 
(orig. cap. x. xli), in Cogan^ 49. 

1553.—“ Fernao Peres . . . whilst he re¬ 
mained at that island of Beniaga, saw there 
certain junks of the j)eople called Lequios, 
of whom be had already got a good deal 
of information at Malaca, as that they 
inhabited certain islands adjoining that 
coast of China ; and ho observed that the 
most part of the merchandize that they 
brought wa.s a great (juantity of gold . . . 
and they appeared to him a better disposed 
people than the Chinese. . . .”—/kovoa, ITT. 
ii. 8. See also IT. vi. 6. 

1.556.—(In this year) “a I’ortugal arrived 
at Malaca, named Pero (i<ymcz (VAhiu-ji(l<L, 
servant to the Grand Master of Santiago, ; 
with a rich I’resent, and letters from the j 
Nautaffiim, Prince of the Island of Tanix- ! 
amaa, directed to King Jokn the thin! . . . 
to have live hundred J^ortuyals granted to 
him, to the end that with thorn, and his 
own Forces, he might con(iuer the Island of 
LeqUio, for which lie would remain tributary 
to him at 5000 Kintals of Copper and 1000 
of Ijattin, yearly. . . .”— Pinto, in (Jogan, 

p. 188. 

1615. — “The King of Mfishona (<iu. 
SJtashma ?) . . . who is King of the wester- 
most islands of Japan . . . has comjuered 
the Leques Islands, which not hmg .since 
wore under the Government of China.”— 
Sainsbury, i 447. 

,, “The King of Sha.shnia ... a 
man of greate power, and hath coiKpiered 
the islandes called the Leques, which not 
long since were under the government 
of China. Leque Grande yeoldeth greate 
store of amber greecc of the best sorte, 
and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 (sic) ps. of 
coarse cloth, a.s dutties and .such like, per 
annum .”—of Hapfy^ Ooppindall, in 
Coch, ii. 272. 

[ ,, “They being put from Liquea. 

. . r—Ibul. i.,1.] 

LIAMPO, n.p. Tills is the name 
which the older writer.s, esjiecially 
Portuguese, give to the Chinese port 
which we now call Nimj-Po, It is a 
form of corruption which anjiears in 
other cases of names used by the 
Portuguese, or of those who learned 
from them. Thus Nanking is similarly 
called Lancldn in the publications of 
the s^lme age, and Ymman appears in 
Mendoza as Olam. 

1540.—“Sailing in this manner we arrived 
six dayee after at the Ports of Liampoo, 


which are two Islands one ju.st against 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where at that time the Portugals 
used their commerce; There they had 
built above a thousand houses, that were 
governed by Sheriffs, Auditors, Consuls, 
Judges, and 6 or 7 other kinde of Officers 
[corn govcrjian^a de Vereadoros, & Ouvidor, 
& Alcaides, ontfas seis ou seie T5/rot.v dt 
Justi^a ft* Offixiam de RfpuhHai], where the 
Notaries underaeath the pmblicpie Acts 
which they made, wrote thus, /, such a one, 
pnhlique Notarie of this Town of Liampoo 
for the King our Sovrraign Lord. And this 
they did with as much confidence and 
assurance as if this Place had been scituated 
between Santarem. and Lisbon ; so that there 
were houses there which cost three or four 
thou.sand TIuckats the building, but both 
they and all the re.st were afterwards de- 
mf)li.shed for our sins by the Chineses. ...” 
—Pinto {orig. caj). Ixvi.), in CogOn, p. 82, 

What Cogan renders ‘ Ports (f Liampoo ’ 
is portae, i.e. Gate.s. And the expres.sion is 
remarkable as j)re.serving a very old tradi¬ 
tion of Eastern navigation ; the oldest docu¬ 
ment regarding Arab trade to CJiina (the 
Jielation, tr. by Keinaud) .sav.s that the ships 
after crossing the Sea of Sauji ‘pass the 
dates of China. These Grites are in fact 
mountains washed by the sea; between 
the.se mountains is an opening, through 
which the shijis pa.s.s' (p. 19). This phrase 
was perhap.s a translation of a term u.sed by 
the Chine.se themselves—see under BOCCA 
TIGRIS. 

1553.—“The eighth (division of the coasts 
of the Indies) terminates in a notable capie, 
the mo.st easterly jioint of the whole con¬ 
tinent so far as we know at present, and 
which stands about midway in the whole 
coast of that great country China. This 
our people call Cabo de Liampo, after an 
ilhi.strious city which lies in the bend of 
the cape. It i.s called by the natives Nimpo, 
which our countrymen have corrupted into 
Liampo.” — Barros, i. ix. 1. 

1696.— “Those Junks commonly touch at 
Lympo, from whence they bring l*etre, 
deelongs, and other Silks.” — Boiryear, in 
l>alrgmj)le, i. 87. 

1701.—“The Mandarine of Justice arrived 
late last night fro/n Limpo.” — Fragmentary 
MS. Records of China Factory (at Chusan ? j, 
in India Office, Oct. 24. 

1727. — “The Province of Cherptiam, whose 
chief city is Limpoa, by some called Nimpoa, 
and by others Ningpoo.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 
283 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 282]. 

1770.—“To the.se articles of importation 
may bo added those brought every year, 
by a dozen Chinese Junks, from Emoy, 
Limpo, and Canton.”— Rayual, tr. 177/, 
i. 249. 

LIKIN, LEKIN, S. We borrow 
from Mr. Giles “Au arbitrary tax, 
originally of o^e cash per tael on all 
kinds of produce, imposed with a vii*w 
of making up the deficiency in the 
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land-tax of China caused hy the 
T’ai})ing and Nienfci troubles. It was 
to be set aside for military purposes 
only — hence its common name of 
‘ war tax . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of th(‘ Foreign con¬ 
cessions at, the various Treaty Ports 
exempt from the tax of Lekin” (Olms. 
of Eefen‘nc(\ s.v.). The saim; authority 
exjdains the term as “/i (Zc, i.e. a cash 
or a tael)-money,” because of 

the original rate of levy. The likin 
is professedly not an im])erial e.ustoms- 
duty, but a ])rovincial tax h'vi(‘d by 
the governors of the ])roviuees, and at 
their discretion as to amount; hence 
varying in local rate, anrl from time to 
time changeable. This lias beim a 
chief difficulty in (;airying out the 
Chefof) Agreement, which as y(‘t has 
never beim authoritatividy intiupreted 
or finally ratified by Englamt. [It 
was ratified in 188(5. For the con¬ 
ditions of the Agreement, see /ht/Z, 
Thi'iifis (Jhinrsf ,^ 3rd ed. 629 We 

quote the article of th(‘ Agreement 
which deals with opium, which has 
involved the chief difficulties, as leav¬ 
ing not only the amount to lx; jiaid, 
but th(‘, line at which this is to br ]>aid, 
undefiiK'd. 

1870. — “Sect. III. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thomas Wade will move his (tovernmeiit 
to .sanctir)n an arranf^ement different from 
that affoetinp other imports. Pritrsh 
merchants, when o])ium is brouj^ht int(» 
port, will bo obliged to have it taken 
cognizance of by the Cu.stom.s, and de- 
po.site<l in Pond . . . until such time as 
there is a .sale for it. The inj}>orter w’ill 
then piiy the tariff duty u])on it, .and the 
purchasers the likin: irw order to the pri-- 
vention of the evasion of the <luty. The 
amount of likin to be colleeted will be 
decided by the different Provincial (btvern- 
ments, according to the eircum.stanees of 
each.”— A(jrf'<‘iiicnt of Ch<foo. 

1^78.—‘‘Jjh Ohine est |)<irsemi^o d’line 
infinite dc })otit.s bureaux d’octroi eehelonn6s 
le long des voies cominercialos ; les (Jhiiiois 
les nomment Li kin. C’^*st la .source la 
plu.s sure, et Jn plus productive d(‘.s revenus.” 
— lioKSset, A Travers la 221. 

LILAC, s. This ])laiit-iiame is 
eventually to be identified witli anil 
(n.v.), and with the Skt. ??lZa, ‘of a 
dark colour (esjiecially dark blue or 
black)’ ; a fact which might be urged 
in favour of the view' that the ancients 
in Asia, as has been alleged of them 
in Europe, belonged t.o the body of 
the colour-blind (like the writer of 
this article). The Indian v/ord takes, 


in the sense of indigo, in Persian the 
form lllang; in Ar. this, modified into 
lildk and llldlc., is applied to the lilac 
(Syringa spp.). Marcel Devic says the 
Ar. adj. lilak has the modified .sense 
‘bleuatre.’ See a remark under 
BUCKYNE. We may note that in 
Scotland the ‘striving after meaning’ 
gives this familiar and lieautiful tree 
the name among the uneducated of 
‘ lily-oak' 

LIME, s. The fruit of the small 
Citrus 7nrdira, var. acid a., Hooker, is 
that generally called lime in Iiidiu, 
a]>]>r()aching as it does very nearly to 
the fruit of tlie West India Lime. It, 
is often not much bigger than a 
pig(H)ii’s (‘gg, and om* well-known 
miniature lime of this kind is called 
by the natives from its thin skin 
kayliazl iilirihd, or ‘]japcr lime.’ This 
.s(‘(‘ms t,(> hear much tlu^ same relat ion 
to the lemon that the miniature thin- 
skinned orange, w'hich in Loiuhm 
sho]is is called Tangerine.^ hears to the 
‘‘(Ihina orjingc.” Hut lime is also 
used with the characterising adjective 
for the (Utrus medica,, var. Liiiiefta^ 
Hooker, <.)r Swiai. Ihuu^, an insi])id 
fruit. 

The w'ord no doubt comes from the 
Sp. and Poll. Znaa, wliich is from the 
Ar. Ihna ; Fh-. Zoac, Per.s. Z/zaw., limfni 
(see LEMON). But probably il came 
into Knglisb from tin*. Portugmese in 
India, it is not in Minslnai (2n(i ed. 
1727). 

1104.- “And ill this l:ind of (luilan snow 
never falls, so hot, is it ; and it jirodiiccs 
ahundance of citn»ns nnd limes and oi^iiiges 
(c/^Zre.so'limas f vara iijft.s).'/arijo, §lxxxvi. 

c. 1,026.Another is ilic lime (Zl/aa), 
which is very f)lcntiful. Its size is about 
that of a hen’.s egg, which it resenihlcs in 
shape. If <tnc who is poisoned boils and 
eats its fi}>re.s, the injury done by the poi.sori 
IS averted.” 1528. 

1,063.- “It is a fact that there are some 
J’ortnguo.so .so pig-headed that they would 
rather die than acknowledge t hat we have 
here any fiaiit equal to that of Portugal ; 
but there are many fruits here that bear 
tlie bell, as for instance all the fnictas dc 
espinlw. For the lemons of those parts are so 
big that the}' look like citrons, besides being 
very tender and full of flavour, especially 
those of ; whilst the citrons them¬ 

selves are much better and more tender 
than those of Portugal) ; and the limes 
linias) va.stly better. . . .”— Garcia^ f. 133. 

c. 1630. — “The lie inricht ns with many 
good things; Buffol].s, Goats, Turtle, Hens, 
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Batts . . . also with Oranges, Lemons, 
Lymes. . . — tSir T, Ilerhn't, 28. 

1673.—“Hero Asparagus flourish, as do 
Limes, Poiriogranatos, Gcnetins. . . — 

Fryer, W^. (“ Jenneting ” from Fr yenp.tin, 

[or, according to Prof, ykeat, ior jeannet(m, 
a diinin. from Fr. pomme <h S. Je(ni,.\ 

1690.—“The Island (Johanna) abounds 
with Fowls and Rice, with Pepper, Yams, 
Plantens, Bonanoes, 1‘otatoes, Oranges, 
Lemons, Limes, Fine-apjtlos, &c. . . 
{)rin(jiou, 109. 

LINGAIT, LINGAYET, LIN 
GUIT, LINGAVANT, LINGA- 
DHARI, s. Main-. -/f, ^ Can. 

Li')ui<Jynf(f, a inciiiher of a Sivaite 
sect in W. and S. Jndia, whose ineinbers 
wear the l/ri(ja (see LINGAM) in a 
small gold or sihcr box suspended 
round tln^ neck, ddie se(‘twas founded 
in the 121 h ceniurv In Basava. They 
ari^ also ealhal Jaiiyaind, or Vint Saha, 
and ha\e. \'aiaous sididivisions. [See 
Nelson, Madura, ])!-. iii. 4H si-fp; Monicr 
JVilliams, IlraJiDaniisin, 88.] 

“At lluVijai this Kingdom arc a 
<a.ste calltMl Lingnits, who a.rc buried up- 
ngiit.” -- Fi lyr, laJ. This is .still their 
liractiec. 

Li/afua isgi\en as the name or title 
of illKtug ol ('olumlium (sia* QUILON) 
in the Idlli (cnturv, by Friar Jordanus 
(p. 41), w hich miglil liave been taken 
to (h'liolc that he belonged to this 
st'cl ; l)Ul this seems never to liave 
liad followers in Malaliar, 

LINGAM, s. 4Tii.s is taken from 
the S, Indian form of the word, wliiidi 
ill N. India, is Ski. and Hind. liTaja, ‘a 
tokmi, Jtadge,’ <kc., thence the sym- 
l)ol of Siva which is so extensively an 
objrct of woT'ship among the Hindus, 
in the form of a cylinder of stone. 
The great idol of Somnrith, destroyed 
by Mahinfid of Cha/ni, and the object 
of so much romaiilic. narrative, was 
a colossal symbol of (his kind. In tlie 
quotation of 1838 below, the word is 
used simjily for a badge of caste, 
which is certainly tlie original Skt. 
meaning, but is probably a mistake as 
attributed in tliat sense to modern 
vernacular use. Tlie man may have 
becni a lingait (q.v.), so that his badge 
wais actually a figure of the lingam. 
But this clever authore.ss often gets out 
of her depth. 

1311. — “The .^tone idols called Ling 
Mah^deo, which had been a long time 
established at that place . . . these, up to 


this time, the kick of the horse of Islam 
had not attempted to break. . . . Deo 
Narain fell down, and the other gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumped 
so high, that at t)ne leap they reached the 
foot of banka, and in that affright the lings 
themselves would have fled, had they had 
any legs to sbind oi\." —Atritr Khnxrv, in 
EUlot, iv. 91. 

1616. — “. . . above this there is elevated 
the hgure of ati idol, which in decency I 
abstain from naming, but which is called 
by the heathen Linga, and which they wor¬ 
ship with many superstition.s ; and indeed 
they regard it to such a degree that the 
heathen of (Aanara carry well-wrought images 
of the kind round their necks. This abomin- 
;ible custom was abolished by a certain 
(’anara, King, a man f)f reason and righteous¬ 
ness.”—Dec. VIJ. iii. 11. 

1726.—“There are also .some of them who 
wear a certain stone idol called Lingam . . . 
round the neck, or else in the hair of the 
head. . . -Valniiiju, Choro.l^. 

1781. — “ Those Pagodas have each a small 
chamber in the center of twelve feet .square, 
with a lamj) hanging over the Lingham.”— 
llodcjf's, 94. 

1799.—“I had often remarked near the 
banks ()f the rivulet a number of little altars, 
with a linga of Mahadeva upon them. It 
.seems they are placed ovtr the ashes of 
Hindus wdio have been burnt near the .spot.” 
— Cofehroole, in /w/V, ]). lf)2. 

1809. - “ Without was an inimen-se lingam 
of black .stone.”— Atf, V(drntfa, i. 371. 

1811. “. . . two re.s])cctablc Brahrauns, 

a man and his wife, of the secular order; 
who, having no children, had made several 
religiou.s julgrimages, performed the accus¬ 
tomed ceremonies to the linga, and consulted 
the divines.”— Forhrs, (hr. Mem. ii. 364; 

12nd ed. ii. 4 ; in ii. 164, lingamj. 

1838.—“In addition to the preaching, 
Mr. (4. got hold of a man’s Lingum, or 
badge of ca.sto, and took it away.”— Lettert 
from 1.66. 

1843.—“The homage was paid to Lin- 
gamism. The imsult was offered to Ma¬ 
hometanism. Llnyamism is not merely 
i<lolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
form.”—3/ac(l«/tq/, Speech on dates of Som- 
nauth. 

LINGUIST, s. An old woi'd for an 
iliter]u'tdor, formerly much u.sed in the 
Ea.st. It long .survived in (Tina, and 
is there perhaps notyet ohsolete. Prob¬ 
ably adopted from the Port, lingua, 
u.sed for an interyireter. 

1,6.64. —“To a llingua of the factory (at 
(loa) 2 pardaos monthly. . . — S. Botelho, 
Tombo, 63. 

,, “To the linguoa of this kingdom 
(Ormuz) a Portuguo.se ... To the linguoa 
of the custom-house, a bramen.”—104. 

[1612. — “ Did Captain Saris’ Lingoiat 
attend?”— Danvers, Letters, i. 68.] 
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1700 .—“ I carried the Linguist into a 
Merchant’s House that was my Acquaint¬ 
ance to consult with that Merchant about 
removing that Remora^ that stup’d the Man 
of War from entring into the Harbour.”— 
A. Hamilton, iii. 254 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1711.—‘‘Linguists require not too much 
haste, having always five or six to make 
choice of, never a Barrel the better Herring.” 
— Lorhjer, 102. 

1760.—“ I am sorry to think your Honour 
should have reason to think, that I have 
been anyway concerned in that unlucky 
affair that happened at the Negrals, in the 
month of October 1759 ; but give me leave 
to assure your Honour that I was no further 
concerned, than as a Linguister for the 
King's ojicer who commanded the Party.” 
—Letter to the Gov. of Fort St. George, 
from Antonio th'e Linguist, in Dalrymiile, i. 
396. 

1760-1810. — “If the ton should presume 
to enter villages, public places, or bazaars, 
punishment will be inflicted on the linguist 
who accompanies them.” — Regulations at 
Canton, from The Fanhvae at Canton, j). 29. 

1882.—“ As up to treaty days, neither 
Consul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
was acknowledged, whenever either of the.se 
officers made a communication to the Hoppo, 
it had to be done through the Hong mer- 
chantvS, to whom the dispatch w'as taken by 
a Linguist.” — The Fanl'wae at Canton, p. 50. 

LIP-LAP, s. A vulgar and dis- 

araging nicknaine given in the Dutch 

ndies to Eurasians, and correspond¬ 
ing to Anglo-Indian chee-chfie (q.v.). 
The proper meaning of lip-lajt siuuns 
to be the uncoagulated pulp of tlie 
coco-nut (see Rumphias, bk. i. ch. 1). 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the word is not 
m the diets., but Klinkert gives Jav. 
la^-lap, ‘ a dish-clout.^] 

1768-71. — “Children born in the Indies 
are nicknamed liplaps by the Europeans, 
although both parents may have come from 
Europe.”— Stavorinus, E.T. i. 315. 

LISHTEE, LISTER j Hind. 
lishtl^ English word, ‘ a list.^ 

LONG-CLOTH, s. The usual name 
in India for (white) cotton shirtings, 
or Lancashire calico ; but first applied 
to the Indian cloth of like kind ex¬ 
ported to England, probably because 
it was made of length unusual in India ; 
cloth for native use being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient only to clothe 
one person. Or it is just ])ossible that 
it may have been a corruption or mis¬ 
apprehension of lungi (see LOONGHEE). 
[Tnifl latter view is accepted without 


question by Sir G. Birdwood (Rep. on 
Old Rec., 224), who dates its introduc¬ 
tion to Europe about 1675.] 

1670. — “We have continued to supply 
you ... in reguard the Dutch do so fully 
fall in with the Calicoe trade that they had 
the last year 50,000 pieces of Long-cloth.”— 
Letter from Court of F.l.C. to Madras, Nov. 
9th. In Nvte^ and Fxts., No. i, p. 2. 

[1682.—“. . . for Long cloth brown. 
English 72: Coveds long k 2| l)roHd No. I. 

. . — Pringle, IHarij, Ft. St. Geo. 1st ser. 

i. 40.J 

1727.—“ SadfTOSS, or Saderass Patam, a 
small Factory belonging to the Dutch, 
buy up long cloth.”—A. Hamilton, i. 358 ; 
[ed. 1744J. 

1785.—“The trade of Fort St. David’s 
consists in long cloths of different colours.’' 
— Carraccioli’s Life of VIire, i. 5. 

1865. —“ Long-cloth, as it is termed, is the 
material principally worn in the Tropics.”— 
IVaring, Tropical Resident, j). 111. 

1880.—“A f'hinaman is probably the last 
man in the world to be taken in twice with 
a fraudulent piece of long-cloth.”— Poll. 
Mall liudget, Jan. 9, p. 9. 

LONG-DRAWEKS, s. This is an 
old-fashioned equivalent for pyjamas- 
(q.v.). Of late it is confined t > the 
Madras Presidency, and to outi ters* 
lists. [Mosipi'ito drawers were prol ibly 
like these,.] 

[1623.—“ They wear a pair of long 
Drawers of the same Cloth, which cover not 
only their Thighs, but legs also txithe Feet.” 
— della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 43.] 

1711. — “ The better sort wear long 
Drawers, and a piece of Silk, or wrought 
Callico, thrown loose over the Shoulders,”— 
Lochjei', 57. 

1774.—. . gave each private man a 
frock and long drawers of chintz.”— Fon'est,. 
V. to N. (luinea, 100. 

1780.—“Leroy, one of the French hussars, 
who had saved me from being cut down b}- 
Hydor’s horse, gave me some soup, and a 
shirt, and long-drawers, which 1 had great 
want of.”— Hon. John Lindsay in Lives of 
the Lindsays, iv. 266. 

1789.—“ It is true that they (the Syes) 
wear only a short blue jacket, and blue 
long draws.”—Note by Translator of Sei, 
Mutaghei'in, i. 87. 

1810.—“For wear on board ship, panta¬ 
loons . . . together with as many pair of 
wove cotton long-drawers, to wear under 
them.” — Hi7/iamoa, V. M. i. 9. 

[1853.—“The Doctor, his gaunt figure very 
scantily clad in a dirty shirt and a pair of 
mosquito drawers.”— Old Forest 
Ranger, 3rd od. 108.] 

(See PYJAMAS, MOGUL BREECHES,. 
SHULWAUR8, SIRDRAES.) 
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LONG-SHOBE WIND, s. A term 
used in Madras to designate the damp, 
unpleasant wind that blows in some 
seasons, especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1837. — “This longshore wind is very 
disagreeable — a sort of sham sea-breeze 
blowing from the south ; whereas the real 
sea-breeze blows from the east; it is a 
regular cheat upon the new-comers, feeling 
damp and fresh as if it were going to cool 
one /’—LHtns fmm Madrasy 73. 

[1879.—“Strong winds from the south 
known as Alongshore winds, prevail esj)eci- 
ally near the coast.”— i:ituarty Tiimrcelli/y 8.] 

LONTAlB, s. The palm leaves used 
in the Archipelago (as in S. India) for 
writing on are called /ontor-leaves. 
Filet (Ko. 5179, ]). 209) gives lontar as 
the Malay name of two ])alms, viz. 
Borassus flahelliformis (see PALMYRA, 
BRAB), inid Livistoiia tundifolia. [See 
CAD JAN.] [Mr. Skeat notes that 
Klinkert gives—“ Jjontar^ metathesis 
of ron-ial^ leaf of tlie tal tr(‘,e, a fan- 
palm whose leaves were once used for 
writing on, borassus flahelliformis.^^ Bon 
is thus probably equivalent to the 
Malay daun^ or in some dialects don, 
‘leaf.’ The tree itself is called p’hun 
(pohun) tar in the E. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, tar and tal being only vari¬ 
ants of the same word. Scott, Malayan 
Words in E^iglishy 121, gives: 

Lontar, a palm, dial, form of ddun 
tal {tdl, Hind.).” (See TODDY.] 

LOOCHER, s. This is often used 
in Anglo-Ind. colloquial for a black¬ 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer. It is 
properly Hind, luchchd, having that 
sense. Orme seems to have confounded 
the word, more or less, with Ifitiya (.see 
under LOOTY). [A rogue in Panduraiuj 
Hari (ed. 1873, ii. 168) is Loochajee. 
The p)lace at Matheran originally 
called Louisa Point” has hecome 
Loocha Point! ”] 

[1829.—“. . . nothing-to-do lootchas of 
every sect in Camp. . . — Or. Sport. Mag. 

ed. 1873, i. 121.] 

LOONGHEE, s. Hind, lungi, per¬ 
haps originally Pers. lung and lunggt; 
[but Platts connects it with linga]. A 
scarf or web of cloth to wrap round 
the body, whether applied as wliat the 
French callpagiie, %.e. a cloth simply 
wrapped once or twice round the hips 
and tucked in at the upper edge, which 


is the proper Mussulman mode of 
wearing it; or as a cloth tucked be¬ 
tween the legs like a dhoty (q.v.), 
which is the Hindu mode, and often 
followed also by Mahommedans in 
India. The Qanoon-e-Islam further 
distinguishes between the lunggt and 
dhoti that the former is a coloured 
cloth worn as de.scribed, and the latter 
a cloth with only a coloured border, 
worn by Hindus alone. This explana¬ 
tion must belong to S. India. [“ The 
lungi is really meant to be worn 
round the waist, and is very generally of 
a checked pattern, but it is often used 
as a paggri (see PUGGRY), more es¬ 
pecially that known as the Kohat 
iingi ” (Cookson, Mo 7L on Punjab Silk, 
4). For illustrations of various modes 
of wearing the gariiient, see Forbes 
Watson, Textile Manufactures and 
Costumes, pi. iii. iv.] 

1653.— “Long^i cst vne petite pifece de 
linge, dont le.s Indieri.s so servent a cacber 
les parties nuturelle.s.”— I)e la Boulhige-h- 
529. But in tho edition of 1657 it is 
given: “Longui est vn inorceau de linge 
dont Ton so .sert an bain en Turquie ” 
(p. 547). 

1673. — “I'be Elder sat in a Row, where 
the Men and Women came down together 
to wa.sh, having Lungies about their "WAstes 
only.”—Fryer, 101. In the Index, I>yer 
explain.^ a.s a “ Waste-Clout ” 

1726. —“Silk Longis with red borders, 
160 pieces in a pack, 14 r.ohtdos long and 2 
broad.”— ValcntijR, v. 178. 

1727. —. . For some coar.se checquered 
Cloth, called Camhaya (.see COMBOY), 
Lungies, made of Cotton-Yarn, the Natives 
would bring Elephant’s Teeth.”—.<1. Havnlf- 
toil, i. 9 ; [ed. 1744]. 

,, (In Pegu) “Under the IVock they 
have a Scarf or Lungee doubled fourfold, 
made Lust about the Middle. . . — Ibid. 
ii. 49. 

c. 1760.—“ Instead of petticoats they wear 
what they call a loongee, which i.s .simply a 
long piece of silk or cotton stuff.”— Grose, 
i. 143. 

c. 1809-10. —“Many use the Lunggi, a 
piece of blue cotton cloth, from 5 to 7 cubits 
long and 2 wide. It is wrapped simply two 
or throe times round the waist, aricf hangs 
down to the knee.”— F. Buchanan, in Fastern 
hulia^ iii. 102. 

LOOT, s. & V. Plunder ; Hind. Int, 
and that from Skt. lotra, for loptra, 
root Zwp, ‘roh, plunder’; [rather 
‘to roh n. The word apj)ears in Stock- 
dale’s Vocabulary, of 1788, as “Loot — 
plunder, pillage.” It has thus long 
been a familiar item in the Anglo- 
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Indian colloquial. But l>etw(*en the 
Chinese War of 1841, the (Viinejin 
W^ar (1864-6), and the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-8), it gradually fouml aceejitance 
in England also, arid is now a recog¬ 
nised constituent of the Kiiglish Slnmj 
JHcti07Uiry. Admiral Smyth has it in 

his Nautwal iUosmy (1867) thus 
“Loot, plunder, or pillage, a term 
ado])ted from China.” 

1545. —St. Francis Xavier in a letter tf 
a friend in Portugal admonishing him from 
encouraging any friend of his to go to India 
.seerna to have the thing Loot in his mind, 
though of course he does not use the word : 
“Nerninem patiaris amicoruiii tuorurn in 
Indiam cum l^raefectura mitti, ad regias 
j>ecunias, et negotia tractanda. Nam dc illis 
vore illud scripturn capere licet: ‘Deleantur 
de libro vivontium et cum justis non scri- 
hantur.’ . . . Invidiam tiintum non culpam 


1878.-“ The city (Hongkong) „ 
j.atrolled night and day hv strong iiarti«K 
of marines and Sikhs, for both the distihsition 
to loot and the facilitit*s for looting are verv 
gr«at."-~3//.w /hrr/, U'ulden f 7 o/ 5 o/o.sr, 34 . 

1KS3. —“ • Loot ’ i^ a word Kastorn 
origin, and f.tr a couplo of centuries t>a.s, 

. . . the looting of Delhi has hovn the day 
dream of the most patriotic among the Sikh 
race.''—Bos. S/zaUs Life of /J. /Aor/rao', 
ii. *245. 


,, At Ta ii fu . .a year or (wo jigo, 
a fire, supjiosed to he an act of incenduirism, 
broke out among the 'I’lhctan eiicanipmeiits 
which were then looted, hy the Fliine.se.” 
OJficud Memo, ozi Traxie lotth Tibet^ 

188:1. 


LOOTY, LOOTIEWALLA, s. 

a. A plunderer. Hind, luff Idflydy 

Itlflwdld. 


usus publicus detrahit, dum vix duhitatnr 
fieri non maJii quod irnpunh fit. Uhique, 
semjier, rajutur, congeritur, aufertur. Semel 
caj>tum nunquani rodditur. C^uis enumeret 
artes et maniiia, praedarum > Etjuidem 
luirari satis necjueo, ijuot, j>raeter usitatos 
modos, insolitis ficxionibus inausjacatum 
illud rapiendi verhum (pmedarn avaritiao 
harharia conjiiget ! ” — l*ra<ji(<\ 

1667, Lib. V. Ep. vii. 

1842.—“ r believe 1 have already told you 
that T (lid not take any loot-- the Indian 
word for plunder-so that J have nothing 
of that kind, to which so many in this 
expedition heljted themselves so bountifully.” 
— fV>/5/ to Ins Sister, in L. of Ld. 

Chjde, i. 120. 

,, “In the Saug('»r district the 
jiliinderers are beaten whenever (hey are 
caught, but there is a good deal of burning 
and ‘looting,’ as they call it.”—yya//(ea 
AdminiatKitiou of Ld. h'JbnhorouqU. To the 
J). of Wr/finf/ton, May 17, i». 194'. 

1847. — “Went to see Marshal Soult’s 
])icturos whi(;h he looted in Sj»aiii. I’hero 
are many Murillos, all beautiful.”--Ad. 
Mafmesburji, Mem. of an Kx-Miin.der, i. 192. 

1858.—“There is a w(;rd called ‘loot,’ 


175)7- “A body of their Louchees (see 
LOOCHER) or plunderers, who are armed 
with cluh.s, pas.sed into Mu.* C'oini)aiiy’s 
territory.”— Orim, ed. 1808, ii. 129, 

1782.- “Even the ra.sc.tlly Looty wallahs, 
My.sorean hussars, who" had just before 
>ecu iiK'ditating a general desertion to us, 
}»rc.ssi*d upon our flanks and rear.”— 
M loiro’s Anrratire^ 295. 

1792. — “The Colonel found him a.s much 
dismayed us if he had been surrounded by 
the whole Austrian anuy, and busy in 
jdacing an ambuscade to eateh about six 
looties.”— Jxttn ifT. Manro. in Life. 

,, ‘‘’rids body (horse plunderers round 
Madras) had been branded gtmerally by the 
n.'ime of Looties, but they had some little 
title to a better aiijiellation. for they were 
. . . not guilty of those sanguinary .and 
inhiiinau deeds. . . — Madras <’oiiror, 

Jan. 26. 

179:i. “A ))arty was immedi.aU'ly sent, 
y.'ho released 27 half-starved wretches in 
heavy irons; among tlunu was Mr. Kaiidal 
(.’.adman, a. midshi])man taken 10 years l)efore 
by Suffreni. The remaiudor were ])rivatc 
soldiers ; .some of whom had been taken by 
the Looties ; others were deserters. . . 


which gives, unfortunately, a venial character 
to what would in common .Engli.sh 1)C styled 
robliery.”— Ld, Lctter.s and .foar/uds, 

2N). 

1860. — “Loot, swag or plunder .”—Slang 
Jtirt. s.v. 

1864. — “When 1 mentioned the ‘looting’ 
of villages in 1845, the word was printed in 
it.alics as little known. Unhappily it reejuires 
no distinction now, custom having rendered 
it rather c;ommon of late .”—Admiral \V. H. 
Smyth, Synopsu, p, 52. 


Jjironi’.s jif(0'ratire, p. 1.57. 

b. A (lin'erent- word istlie Ar.—Pers. 
bltf]p bearing a worse meaning, ‘one 
of tlie ]H'o])bi of Lot,’ and more gener¬ 
ally ‘a blackguard.’ 

[1824.— “They w‘ere singing, dancing, and 
making the luti all tins livelong day.”— 
Hajji Jiaba. ed. 1851, p. 444. 

[1858.—“The Loutis, who wandered from 
town to Ujwu with monkeys and other 


1875. — “It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the loot.”— TAe Dilemma, ch. 
xxxvii. 

1876, —“ Public servants (in Turkey) hayo 
vied with one another in a system of uni¬ 
versal loot.” — Blackwood*8 Maxi. No. cxix. 
p. 115. 


animals, taught them to ciist earth upon 
their heads (a sign of the deepest grief 
among Asiatics) when they were asked 
whether they would be governors of Balkh or 
Akhcheh.”^— Ferrier, H. of the Afghans, 101. 

[1883.— “Monkeys and baboons are kept 
and trained by the Llltis, or professional 
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buifoona.”— Will's Modem Persia^ ed. 1891, 
j). 306.1 

The people of Shiraz are noted for 
a fondness for jingling jdirases, coininon 
enough among many Asiatics, includ¬ 
ing the people of Inrlia, where one 
constantly lutars one’s servants speak 
of chaukl-aukl (for- chaii-s and tal)les), 
ndukar-chdkar (wliere Ijoth are how¬ 
ever real words), ‘ sm-vants,’ Inkri- 
akrl, ‘sticks and staves,’ and so forth. 
Kegardiiig this Mi-. Wills tells a story 
{Modern Ptrdn^ p. 23tl). The late 
Minister, Kawani-nd-l)anlat, a Shi- 
i-iizi, was .‘isked hy the Slnih : 

“ Why is it, Kawfim, that yon Shlrfizis 
always talk of KoUoit-muthnh and so on 
You alway s add a nonst‘n'^o-w(:)rd ; is it for 
euphony ” 

“ (.)h, Asylum of the I’nivorst*, m;iy 1 he 
your fiiicrihco ' -No rospectahlo person in 
Shiraz does so, only the itlti-pllti says it ' ” 

LOQUOT, LOQUAT, s. A snh-ac id 
fruit, a native of (diina and Ja}>an, 
which has heeii naturalised in India 
and in Southern Europe. In Italy it 
is called nespola (liapponese. (.Ia})an 
medlar), Jt. is Knohoinfo jajxnnro^ 
Lindl. The name is that used in 
S. C^hina, lu-kdh^ jrron. at (laiiton lu- 
hraf^ and meaning ‘rush-orange.’ 
Elsewhere in China it is called pi-pa. 

[1821. — ‘‘'the Lacott, a Chinese fruit, not 
unlike a plum, ujis produced also in f^roat 
jtlenty (at Ikinpalore) ; it is .sweet when 
rij)o, and both used for tarts, and eaten as 
dessert.”—J/iw.s-m/us’ in Mmirnti and 
Mjimrc, 2nd cd. ir)9.1 

1S78.— . . the yellow loquat, j)eaeh- 
skninedand }>lca.sant, hut ])r(Hligalof stones.” 
~ ■ Pk. Jiohhuson, III Ml/ Indian (ianh'n., 49. 

c. 1880.—“A loquat tree in full fruit is 
prohahly a sif-^ht never seen in England 
before, hut ‘the }»henoinenon ’ is now on 
^i(!W at Richuuuid. ('this was in the garden 
of Lady Parker at Stawell House.) We are 
told that it has a fine ero]) of fruit, com¬ 
prising about a dozen Imnehes, eaeh hunch 
being of eiglit or ten beautiful berries. . , 

— Nen'iipnjM-r cutting {miurcc tost). 

LOBCHA, s. A small kind of ves.sel 
nsed in the (diiria coasting trade. 
Ciles explains it as having a hull of 
European build, hut the masts and 
sails Chinese fashion, generally with a 
European skipjier and a Chinese crew, 
n'he word is said to have been intro¬ 
duced hy the Portuguese from S. 
America (Giles, 81). Eut Pinto’s ]>as- 
sage shows how early the word was 
used in the China seas, a fact which 


throws doubt on that view. [Other 
suggestions are that it is Chinese low- 
chuen, a sort of fighting ship, or Port. 
lancha, our lau72ch (2 N. A Q. iii. 217, 
236).] 

1.540. — “Now because the Lorch (lorckn), 
wherein Antonio d.c Faria came from Palana 
leaked very much, he commanded all his 
soldiers to pa.ss into another better vessel 
. . . and arriving at a liivcr that about 
evening we found towards the East, he cast 
anchor a league out at Sea, by reason his 
.lunk . . . drew rinieh water, so that fearing 
the Sands ... he sent ('hnsfm avi> liorra/ho 
with 14 Soldiers in the Lorch nj> the Pdver. 

. . —Pinto (orig. cap. xln ), Cogau, p. 50. 

,, “(Jo ispj nos ])arternos dcste lugar 
de Laito muyto cmbandcirados, com as 
ga'ias toidada^' de ])anos de seda, et os 
juncos e lorchas cO (bias ordens de paveses 
])or haiida -/ha/'o, ch Ivin i.r. ‘-And so 
we st«arlc<l from Laito all <lressed (Uit, the 
tops drajied with silk, and the junks and 
lorchas with two tiers of banners on each 
side.” 

1613 —“And they usi* smaller vessels 
called lorchas and ///n/yo (’), and these never 
use more than 2 oars on eaeh side, uhich 
serve both for rudders and for oars in th<‘ 
river trathe .”—(rodmho d, AV-W/c, f, ‘JO/. 

18.% , . Mr J’arkes rt'jtorted to his 

sujierior, Sir John Bowrmg. at Hong Kong, 
the facts in eoniiexion with an outrage 
which had been commit ti'd on a British- 
owned lorcha at Canton. The lorcha 
'-Arrow,' employed in the river trach; be- 
tw'ecn ('.‘inton and the mouth of the river, 
commanded by an English eajifain and flying 
an English flag, h<'id been boai'ded by a 
party of MamJarins and ibeir e>eort while 
a1. anchor near Dutch Folly.” I'oulgtr, II. 
of China, 1884, iii. 390. 

LORY, s. A name givt‘ii to various 
hiilliaiitly-uoloured ^'ali(*tie^ of jiarrot, 
which are found in tlie Moluccas and 
other islands of the An-hipelago. The 
word is a corrip^tiou of tlie Malay ndri, 
‘a ]»arrot’; hut tin* (-orruption seems 
not to be very old, as Fryer retains the 
eorre.et form. IVrhajis it came through 
the French (see L}nllier below). [Mr. 
Skeat writes: is hardl\ a eor- 

ru])tion of n/lri; it is rather a ]>arallel 
form. The two forms ap})ear in 
difiereiit dialects. Ndri may liave 
been first introdnc(»d, and If/ri may he 
some dialectic foiiii of it.”] The first 
(piolation shows that hrics were im¬ 
ported into S. India as early as the 
14th century. Tliey are still im]>orted 
thither, where they are called in the 
vernacular hy a name signifying ‘ Five- 
coloured parrots.’ [Can. panchavama- 
gini.] 
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,c. 1330. — “ Parrots al.so, or popinjays, 
a^ter their kind, of every possible colour, 
except black, for black ones are never 
found ; but white all over, and green, and 
red, and also of mixed colours. The birds 
of this India .seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise .”—Friar Jordan us, 29. 

c. 1430.—“ In Bandan three kinds of 
parrot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti-coloured 
which are called Noxi, that is brilliant.”— 
Conti, in India in Ohe. XVth Cent., 17. The 
la.st words, in J*oggio’s original Latin, arc: 
“quos Noros appellant hoc e.st hnldna," 
showing that Conti connected the word with 
the Pers. “ lux.” 

1516.—“ In these islands there are many 
coloured parrots, of very .splendid coh)urs ; 
they are tame, and the Moors call them 
nure, and they are much valued.”— liarhosa, 

262 . 

1555.— “There are hogs also with homes 
(see BABI-ROUSSA), and paraCs which 
prattle much, which they call Noria.”— 
Galrano, E.T. in Jlakl. iv. 424, 

[1598.— “There cometh into India out of 
the Island of Moluca.s beyt)ml Malacca a 
kind of birdc.s called Noyras ; they are like 
Parrattes. . . .”— Linschofru, Hak. Soc. i. 

307.] 

1601. — “ l^sittacorum pa.ssim in .sylvis ' 
multae turmae obvolitant. Sed in Moluc- 
canis In.siili,s per Malaccam avis alia, No 3 rra 
dicta, in Indiani importatur, quae })sittaci 
faciem univensim exprimit, quern cantu 
qiioquo adamussim aurnulatur, ni.si (juod 
pennis nibicundis crebrioribus vestitur.”— 
DeBnj, v. 4. 

1673. — “. . . Cockatooas and Newries from 
Bantam.”— Fnjer, 116. 

1682.—“The Lorys are about as big as 
the parrots that one sees in the Netherlands. 

. . . There are no bird.s that the Indians 
value more : and they will .sometimes j>ay 
30 rix dollar.s for one, . . — Nieuhoj, Zee 
en Lavt-Felze, ii, 287. 

1698. — “ Brought a.shore from the liesolu- 
tion ... a Newry and four yards of broad 
cloth for a pre.sent to the llavildar,”—In 
Wheeler, i. 333. 

1705,— “On y trouve do (juatre sortes de 
perro(juets, S(,>avoir, perroquets, lauris, por- 
ruche.s, &cacatoris.”— LuilLler, 72. 

1809 — 

“ ’Twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 

Twas the immortal Youth of Love.” 

Kehama, x. 19. 

1817.— 

“ Gay sparkling loories, .such as gleam 
between 

The criin.son blos.soms of the coral-treo 

In the warm isles of lndia’.s summer sea.” 

Mokanna. 

LOTA, Hind, lotii. The small 
spheroidal brass pot which Hindus use 
for drinking, and sometimes for cook¬ 
ing. This is the exclu.sive Anglo- 


Indian application; hut natives also 
extend it to the spherical pipkins of 
earthenware (see CHATTY or OHURBA.) 

1810.—“. . . a lootah, or brass water 
vessel.”— Willianmni, V. M, ii. 284. 

LOTE, s. ]\Iod. Hind, lot, being a 
corruption of Eng. ^7iote.’ A bank¬ 
note ; sometime.s called bdnklOL 

LOTOO, s. Burm. Hlwat-dliauy 
‘Royal Court or Hall’; the Chief 
Council of State in Burma, composed 
noiiiinally of four Wungyis (see WOON) 
or Chief Ministers. Its name desig¬ 
nates more properly the place of 
meeting ; com])are Star-CJiaviher. 

1792.—“. . . in ca})ital ca.ses he tran.smit.-i 
the evidence in writing, with his opinion, to 
theLotoo, or grand chamber of consnltiition, 
where the council of state assoiTd>le3. . . 

Sj/nies, 307 . 

1819.- “ The first and most ro.spectalde of 
the tribunals is the Luttb, comprised of 
four pre.'^idents called Vuugh), who are 
chosen by the sovereign from the oldest 
and most experienced Mandarins, of four 
a.s.sistants, and a great chancery.”— ISanger- 
mauo, 164. 

1827.—“ Every royal edict requires by 
law, or rather by usage, the sanction of this 
council : indeed, the King’s name never 
appears in any edict or proclamation, tho 
acts t)f the Lut-d’hau being in fact con¬ 
sidered his acts.”— Cratefurd’s Journal, 401. 

LOUTEA, LOYTIA, &c. s. A 

Chinese, title of respect, used by the 
older writers on China for a Chinese 
official, iniicli as we still use immdorin. 
It is now so obsolete that (Lies, we set*, 
omits it. “It would almost seem 
certain that tliis is the W'ord given ;is 
follows in C. C. Baldwin’s Manual of 
the Foochow Dialect: ^ Lo-tia.’ . . . (iu 
Mandarin lao-tije) a general ajqiellative 
n.sed for an ollicer. It means ‘ Vener- 
al)le Father’ (p. 215). In the Court 
dialect Ta-lao-ye, ‘Great Venerable 
Father’ is the appellative used for any 
officer, 11 }) to the 4tli rank. The yr 
of this expression is quite different 
from the tye or tia of the former” 
(Note h]f M. Terrien de la Cowperie). 
Mr. Baber, after giving the same ex- 
yilanatioii from Carstairs Douglas’s 
Amoy IHct., adds : “ It would seem 
ludicrous to a Pekingese. Certain 
local functionaries (Prefects, Magis¬ 
trates, &c.) are, however, universally- 
known in China as Fu-mu-kuun^ 
‘Parental Officers’ (lit. ‘Father-and- 
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Mother Officers') and it is very likely 
that the expression ‘Old Papa’ is 
intended to convey the same idea of 
paternal goverrinient.” 

c. 1560. — “Everyone that in China hath 
any office, corntnand, or dignitie by the 
King, is called Louthia, which is to say 
with us Sf ftor."—(hispar da Vruz^ in Purchas^ 
iii. 169. 

,, “ T shall have occasion to spoake 

of a certain Order of gentlemen that are 
called Loutea ; I will first therefor expound 
what this word signifieth. Loutea is as 
muche as to say in our language .as Syr. ...” 
—(Jaleotio Perevro^ by R. IT/V/V.?, mUakl. ii. ; 
[ed. 1810, ii. 548J. 

158.5.—“And although all the Kinge’s 
officers and justices of what sort of adminis¬ 
tration they art;, be generally called by tbc 
name of L03rtia; yet eucrio one hath a 
sjteciall and a partictd.ar name besides, ac¬ 
cording vnto his office.”— Mendoza^ tr. by 
R. Parh, ii. 101. 

1598.— “Not any Man in China is 
esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, but onely for his learning 
and knowledge, such as they th.at servo at 
every towne, and have the government of 
the same. They arc called Loitias and 
Mandorijns.”—39; fllak. Soc. i. 
133]. 

1018. — “ The (^hina Capt. hud letters 
this day per w.ay of Xa.xma (.sec SATSUMA) 

. . . that the letters 1 sent are received by 
the noblemen in (Ihina in good parte, and a 
mandarin, or loytea, appointed to com for 
ilapon. . . — (S>cks, Diarp, ii. 44. 

1681.—“They call . . . the lords .and 
gentlemen Loytias. . . .''—-Martinez dr la 
Puente^ Conqn ndio^ 26 . 

LOVE-BIRD, s. The bird to whidi 
this name is a}))tiled in Bengal is the 
pretty little \ov\kvKil, Lori cuius rernoUs., 
Sparrmai), called in Hind, htthon or 
‘ pendant,’hecau.se of its quaint liahit 
01 sleeping sus] tended hy the claws, 
head downward.s. 

LUBBYE, LUBBEE, s. [Tel. Lahhi, 
Tam. 7/uppai]; according to C. P. Brown 
and the Madras Gloss, a Dravidian 
corruption of ’Arahl. A name given 
in S. India to a race, Mussulmans in 
creed, but speaking Tamil, supposed 
to be, like the Moplahs of the west 
coast, the descendants of Arab emigrants 
by inter-marriage with native women. 
“There are few classes of natives in S. 
India, who in energy, indu-stry, and 

i )erseverance, can compete with the 
jubbay ” ; they often, as pedlars, go 
about selling beads, precious stones, &c. 

1810.—“Some of these (early emigrants 
from Kufa) landed on that part of the 


Western coast of India called the Conenn ; 
the others to the ea.stward of C. Comorin ; 
the descendants of the former are the 
Nevapets; of the latter the Lubbe ; a name 
probably given to them by the native.s, 
from that Arabic p.articlo (a modification of 
Lubbeik) corre.sponding with the Engli.sh 
here I am^ indicating attention on being 
spoken to. The Lubbe pretend to one com¬ 
mon origin with the NeKtyrta, and attribute 
their black complexion to inter-marriage 
w'ith the natives ; but the Necayeh affirm 
that the Lubb^ are the descendants of their 
donie.stic .slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physiognomy of this very numeron.-i 
cla.s.s, and in their stature and form, a 
strong re.scmblance to the natives of Abys¬ 
sinia.”— H'/YAs’, Hist. Sketches, i. 243. 

1886.—“Mr. Boyd . . . de.scribe.s the 
Moors under the name of Ckohas (see 
CHOOLIA); and Sir Alexander Johnston 
designates them by the a})pellation of 
Lubbes. These epitheUs are however not 
admi.s.sible ; for the former is only confined 
to a }>articular sect among them, who are 
rather of an inferior grade ; and the latter 
to the [iriests who officiate in their temple.s ; 
and also as an honorary affix to the proper 
names of some of their chief men.” —Simon 
Casie Chitty on the Moors of Ceylon, in J.R, 
A.s. Soc. ill. 338. 

1868. —“ The Labbeis are a curious ca.stc, 
said by some to he the descendants of 
Hindus forcibly converted to the Mahometan 
faith some centuries ago. It .seems most 
probable, how'ever, that they are of mixed 
blood. They are, comparatively, a fine 
strong active race, and generally contrive 
to keep tliemselves in easy circumstances. 
Many of them live by traffic. Many are 
smiths, and do excellent work as such. 
Others are fishermen, lioatmen and the like. 

. . .”— Nelson, Madura Manual, Ft. ii. 86. 

1869. —In a paper by Dr. Shortt it i.s 
stated that the Lubbays are found in large 
numbers on the East (Joast of the Feninsula, 
between Fulicat and Negapatam. Their 
headquarters are at Nagore, the burial 
place of their patron saint Nagtrri Mir 
Sahib. They excel as merchants, owdng to 
their energy and industry. — In Tians. Ethn. 
Soe. of London, N.S. vii. 189-190. 

LUCKERBAUG, s. Hind, lakrd, 
lagrd, lakarbagghd, lagarbagghd, ‘a 
liyena.’ The furni I aka rh of id is not 
in tlie older diets, but i.s given by 
Platts. It is familiar in Upper India,, 
and it occurs in Hirkei/s Bengal Gazette.^ 
June 24, 1781. In some parts tbc 
name is applied to the leopard, as the 
extract from Buclianan shows. Tbi.s 
is the case among the Hindi-speaking 

n Je of the Hinifdaya also (see 
on). It is not clear what the 
etymology of the name is, lakar, lakrd 
meaning in their everyday sense, a 
stick or piece of timber. But both in 
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Hind, and Mahr., in an adjectiA^e form, 
tlie Avord is used for ‘stiff, gaunt, 
emaciated/and this may l)e the sense 
in AX'hich it is a|)])lied to tlie liyena. 
[More })rol)aI)ly tlie name refers to the 
l)ar-likt‘ stri])es on tlie animal.] 
Another name is or (a]>- 

j)arenf,ly) ‘hone-tiger/ fn)ni its )ia))it 
of gnaAving bones. 

c. 1809.—“It was said not to be iin- 
ooinnion in tlio southern j)arts of the district 
(Bhripal})ur) . . . but thou^di 1 have offered 
ample rewards, 1 h;u’(! not been able to 
))roeure a specimen, dead or alive ; and the 
hojjard is called at Munj^jiycr Lakravagh.” 

,, “The hyaena or Lakravagh in this 
district has ae<juired an uncommon degree 
of ferocity.”— F. Jincitunaii^ Eaattni Indlo.^ 
iii. 142-3. 

[1849.- “The man seized his gun and 
shot the hyena, but the ‘ lakkabakka ’ got 
off.” Mrs. in the Mission, 

ii. l.TJ.] 

LUCKNOW, n.]). Pro].er]y Lalh- 
'/lau: th(‘ Avell-known ca])it<il of the 
Navvabs and Kings of Oudh, and tin* 
residence* of the ('liief (\)mmissioner 
of that Jlritisli Pro\'ince, till tin* f)l}i<*e 
A\ais united to that- of the Ln*ut..- 
Govcirnor of the N.W. Provinces in 
1877. j^Tlie muiie a])|)ears to be a 
eori'iiption of tJie ancient Lakslniunid- 
vafl, founded by Lahsh^nsmUy brot-lier 
of Kaimndiandra of Ayodhya.] 

ir)28.— “On Saturday the 29th of the latter 
dom.uli, 1 reached Luknow; and having 
surveyed it, passed the river GArnti and 
encamped.”— lialtrr, p. 381. 

[c. 1590.— “Lucknow is a largo city on 
the banks of the (luniti, delightful in its 
surroundings.'’— A'lh, ed. Jarrntt, ii. 173.] 

ltU)3. -“ 111 Aijra the Hollanders have .also 
an House. . . . formerly they had a good 
trade there in selling Scarlet . . . as also 
ju buying those c'oths ot .lelajumr and 
Laknau, at 7 or 8 days journey from 
Aijrn, when; they also keel* an house. . . .” 

-Hrrvicr, E.T. 94 ; jed. (onstaO/c, 292, who 
identities .lAnponr with dalrd]>ur-Nrdiir in 
the h'^z.ibad district.] 

LUDDOO, s. H. ladL't. A common 
native swnu'tmcat, consisting of balks 
of sugar and ghee, mixt Avith Avheat 
and gram ilour, and Avith cocoanut 
kernel ras})ed. 

[1826.~“My friends . . . called me Untr 
Ic luddoo, or the great man’s .sport.”— 
I*andurany JIari, ed. 1873, i. 197. 

[1828.— “When at large we cannot even 
get rahn (jiorridge), but in prison we eat 
ladoo (a sweetmeat). Antuih, Cal¬ 

cutta reprint, ii. 185.] 


LUOOW, TO, V. Thks is one of 
those iinperatiA^es tran.sforined, in 
Anglo-Indian jargon, into infinitives, 
which are referred to under BUNOW, 
PUCKEROW. H. inf. Jayd-'na, im- 
>erative huja-o. The meanings of 
aydud., as given hy Shake,s])(*ar, are : 
“to aj)ply% close*, aftach, .join, fix, 
affix, mseribc, imjeose, Jay, aeid, ])lace, 
put, ])lant, .set, shnl, spre^ad, fasten, 
conned, ])laster, jait to work, (*mpl()y, 
engage, use, im])ut(*, I'cport, anything 
in the Avav of scamlal nr malice”— 
in Avhieh long list he has omitted 
one of the most coiiminn uses of the 
A’erb, lu its Anglo-1 iidiau foiaii JikjoWj 
Avhich is “to lava boal alongside tlu'. 
.shore or wharf, to moor.” d'be fact i.s 
that laydud is the actiAV* form of the 
neuter verb hty-vd, ‘to touch, lie, to 
he in coidact willi,’ and used in all the 
neuter senses of A\'lncli hnjin'/ij expresses 
the, ti'ansitivt* s(*nses. besides neuter 
htij/id, active hujdnd, \\v havi* a 
.secondaiT easual verb, iKiirdud, ‘to 
caiist; to np|»ly,’ »S,'c. Jni'imJ, Jmjdud 
are juassumabiv tlie same words as our 
hr, and /ay, A.-S. llrtjdn^ and Irriidn^ 
iikkI, G(*i‘m. liryrn and Iriiin. And the 
nu-aniiig ‘lay’ iindeilK's all tin* senses 
A\bicb Shakes]leur gi\es of hujii-iid. 
[See Shad, (b?nv’,sr Ftifm. Jhet. s.w //>.] 

(1839.— “’they lugaoed, orwt'rc fastened, 
.about a (|U;irter of a inih' below us. . . .”— 
Jhiriiisoii, Trnu fs lu Ejijirr India, n. 20.] 

LUMBEBDAK, s. ITind. lavi- 
harddr, a AVord form(*d trom the 
English word ‘ a/o/z/icr ’ Avilb the Pens, 
termination -ddr., and meaning iirojierly 
‘the man avIio is registered by a 
number.’ “ TJie l egist m'ed r(*presi‘nta- 
tive of a coparci'iiary community, wlio 
is re.sjionsiblo for (ioverniiu'nt rcvc'iine.” 
{Carnrxfif). “''kbe cult i vat or Avho, eit her 
on lii.s own aceonnt or as the reore- 
seiitative oi other members of tin* 
village, ]>ays tin* G()vernm(*nt dues and 
is regi.stered in tin* (^)lle(‘tor’.s Koll 
according to lijs number ; as the r(*])re- 
sentative of tin* rest In* may hold the 
office Ity descent or by election.” 

Onismi). 

[1875. - “. . . (’hota Khan . . . was 
exceedingly useful, and really frightened 
thenstonished Lambadars.”— Wifnon, Abode 
of Enow, 97.] 

LUNGOOB, H: Hind, langur., from 
Skt. klngnlin, ‘caiidatus.’ The great 
white-bearded ajie, much patronized 
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by Hindus, and identified with the 
monkey-god Hanuman. The genus is 
Presbytc.% llliger, of wliich several 
species ar(‘ now discriminated, but the. 
(lift'erences are small. [See Blanford, 
Mammalia^ 27, who classes the Langur 
a.s Semnopifherns e/if.rllns.] The animal 
is well describ(!(l hy Aelian in the 
following (jiif)tation, which will recall 
to many what they have witnessed in 
tin*, suhuibs of Benares and otlier great 
Hindu cities. The Lungur of the 
Pnis'ii is P. Pntelliis. 

c. ‘2r>0. — “ Amon|i; the [‘nisii of India they 
sjiy that there exists a kind of ajic with 
human intellip^onee. d’hese animals seem to 
he al)ou( the size of Hyreanian dogs. I’heir 
front h.tir looks all g^rown tog-ether, and any 
one ignorant of the ti'uth would say that it 
was dressed artilieially. The heard is like 
that of a, satyr, and the tail stronir like that 
of a lion. All tlie rest of the body is white, 
hut the head and the tail are re<l. Idiese 
ereatiires are tame and gentU? in eharacter, 
hut hy race and manner of life they are wild. 
They go about in crowds in the >-ubnrbs of 
Ijihige (now 1 iut.ige is a city of tlie Indians) 
and eat the bfuled rice that is put out for 
them by the King’s oialer. Every day their 
dinner is (‘h:gaiitly set out. Having eaten 
their fill it is said that they return to tlnur 
parents in the woods in an orderly manner, j 
and never hurt anybody that tliey meid 1 
by the way.” — H/>. A’at. Atnnn\ 
xvi. ](). 

1825.--“An alarm was given by one of the j 
sentries in eonse<iuenee of a haboou drawing 
near his post. 'The eharacter of the intriidtT 
was, however, soon deteeteil by one of the 
Suwarrs, who on tin- Se])oy’s rej)eating hi" 
exclamation of tlie broken English ‘ Who 
goes 'ere ? ’ said with a laugh, ‘ Why do you 
challenge the lungoor? he cannot answer 
you.’ ” llcher, ii. 85. 

1859. “1 found myself in immediate 

proximity to a .sort of parliament or general 
assembly of the largest and most human¬ 
like monkeys 1 had ever .seen. There were 
at least 200 of them, great lungOOTB, .some 
(juitefour feet hig;h, the jetty black of their 
faces enhanced hy a fringe of .snowy whi.sker.” 

- JjCwin, A J^'hf on tin’ 11 heel., 49. 

1884.— “Less interesting personally than 
the gibbon, hut an annual of very develoi>ed 
social instincts, is Semnopitheeux rntfl/its, 
otherwi.se the Bengal langur. (He) fights 
for his wives according to a eiistom not 
nnheard of in other cases; hut what is 
peculiar to him is that the vaminished males 
‘ receive charge of all the young ones of 
their own sex, with whom they retire to 
some neighbouring jungle.’ Schoolmasters 
and private tutors will read this with 
interest, as showing the origin and early 
disabilities of their profession.”—*Samrd«// 
Hev,, May 31, on SUrndalts Nat. Hist, of 
Mammalia of India, &c. 


LUNGOOTY, s. Hind, langotl. 
The original ap])lication of this word 
seems to be the scantiest modicum of 
covering worn for decency by some of 
the lower classes wlien at work, and 
tied before and beliind by a string 
round the waist ; luit it is sometimes 
H])y)lied to tlie more amjdi^ dhoti (see 
DHOTY). According U) K. nrummond, 
in Ouzeiat the “ Langoth or Lungota ” 
(as lie writes) is “a pretty lu-oad jiiece 
of cotton cloth, tied round the br(*ecb 
by men and boys batliing. . . . The 
diiniimtive is Langotee, a long slij) of 
cloth, stitched to a loin liaud of the 
.same stuff, and forming exactly tJie 
T bandage of Ebiglisli Sui-geims. . . 
ddii.s di.stinction is pro])al>ly originally 
correct, and the use of languta l»v 
Abdurrazzak would agre(' with it. 
The u.se of the word has spread to 
.some of the Indo-Chinese countries. 
In the (juotation from Moc(|uet it is 
applied in .speaking of an American 
Imliaii near the 11. Amazon. But the 
writer liad been in India. 

c. 1122. — “Th(‘ l)l;iek^ of this country have 
the body nearly naked ; they w-ear only 
h.'indage.sround the niiddleealled lankoutah, 
which <le.seend from the navel to above the 
knee.”— Aldurrazzatc, in huha in A’^E. Cnd. 
17. 

1525.-“Their peasant.s and the lower 
classes all go about naked. They tie on a 
thing which they call a langoti, which is a 
])iece of clout that hangs down two .spans 
from the navel, as a cover to their naked- 
ne."S. Itclow this pendant mode.sty-clout 
i^ another slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fasten before to a string that ties on 
the langoti, and then j)a.ssing the slip of 
cloth between the two legs, bring it up and 
tix it to the string of the langoti behind.” 
—Buhrr, 333. 

c. 1609. —“Ticur caytitaine auoit fort 
bonne fa(,ion, encore qu’il fust tout nud ot 
luy .soul auoit vn langoutin, qui est vne 
l)etite piece de colon pcinte.” Moapo-.t, 77. 

1653. — “Langouti est une piece de lingo 
dont les Induu .se seruent h cacher les parties 
naturello.s. ”—De la Boid/ai/t-le.-Goitz, ed. 

1657, p. 547. 

[1822.—“The boatmen go nearly naked, 
seldom w'earing more than a lai^utty. ...” 
-- Wallace^ Fiftcfn Ytarx lU India, 410.J 

1869.—“Son co.stumo .se compose, eomme 
celui de tons les Cambodgiens, d’nno veste 
coiirte et d’un langOUti.”— des iJni.v 
Mondes, Ixxix. 854. 

“They wear nothing hut the langoty, 
which is a string round the loins, atid a 
piece of cloth about a hand’s breadth fastened 
to it in front.”—(/ir/. lost), p. 26. 
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LUNKA, n.p. Skt. Laiika. The 
oldest name of Ceylon in the literature 
both of Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
Also ‘an island’ in general. 

-, s. A kind of strong cheroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and so called from being made of 
tobacco grown in the ‘islands’ (the 
local term for which is Iciftka) of the 
Oodavery Delta. 


M 


MA BAP,s. ‘Ap ma-bfip hai kli luld- 
wand ! ’ ‘ You, my Lord, are my mother 
and father ! ’ Tliis is an address from 
a native, seeking assistance, or begging 
release from a penalty, or reluctant to 
obey an order, which the young mlUh 
hears at first with aslonislimeiit, luit 
soon as a matter of (course. 

MABAB, n.]). The name given in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs to that 
coast of India whi(;h we call Coro¬ 
mandel. The word is Ar. ma’6ar, ‘ the 
ferry or crossiiig-})lace,’ It is not, clear 
how the name came to he ap})lied, 
whether because the Arab vessels 
habitually touched at its j)orts, or be¬ 
cause it was the ])lac,e of crossing to 
Ceylon, or lastly wliether it was not 
an attempt to give meaning to some 
native name. [The Madras Gloss, says 
it was so called because it was the 
place of crossing from Madura to 
Ceylon ; also see Logan^ Malabar^ i. 
280.] We know no occurrence of the 
term earlier than that which we give 
from Abdallatif. 

c. 1203. — “1 saw in the hands of an 
Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely 
woven and painted on both sides with most 
pleasing colours. . . . The merchant told 
me . . . that those mats were woven of 
the Indian plantain . . . and that they 
sold in Mabar for two dinars apiece.”— Abd- 
Allal^f^ Relation de rE(jypte, p. 31. 

1279-86. — In M. Pauthier’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are ex¬ 
tracted from Chinese official annals regard¬ 
ing the communications, in the time of 
Kublai Kaan, between that Emperor and 
Indian States, including Ma-pa-’rh.—(See 
pp. 600-605). 

c. 1292. — “When you leave the Island 
of Seilan and sail westward about 60 miles, 


you come to the great province of Maabar, 
which is styled India the Greater; it is the 
Vjest of all the Indies, and is on the main¬ 
land.”— Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 16. 

c. 1300. — “The merchants export from 
Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; largo 
pearls are brought from the sea. The pro¬ 
ductions of this country are carried to Trdk, 
Khor^s.^!!, Syria, Russia and Europe.” — 
Raahld.uddln, in Elliot, i. 69. 

1303. — “In the beginning of this year 
(703 II.), Ihe Maliki-’A/ain, Takiu-d-din . . . 
departed from the country of Hind to the 
passage {ma'hor) of corrii])tion. The King 
of Ma’bar was anxious to obtain his })roperty 
and w'ealth, but Malik Mn’a//am Siriiju-d- 
di'n, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill, by the payment of 200,000 dfniCrs, 
not only obtained the wealth, but rank also 
of his father.”— Ira.s'xd/’, in Elliot, iii. 45. 

1310.—“The country of Ma’bar, which is 
.so distant from Dehli that a man travelling 
with all expedition could only reach it after 
a journey of 12 months, there the arrow of 
any holy warrior had not yet reached.”— 
Anur KliHsrH, in Elliot, iii. 85. 

c. 1330.— “The third part (of India) is 
Mo'hitr. which btjgins some three or four 
days journey to the efistward of Kaulam ; 
this terrikiry lie.s to the east of Malabar. 

. . . It is stated that the territory Ma’bar 
begins at the Caiie Kumhari, a name which 
applies both to u mountain and a city. . . . 
Riyyardawal is the residence of the Prince 
of Ma’bar, for whom horses are imported 
from foreign countries.” - Ahidfeda, in iHilde' 
meister, )). 185. We regret to see that 
M. Guyard, in his welcome completion of 
lloinaud'stranslation|Of Abulfeda, absolutely, 
in .some places, .substitutes “Coromandel” 
for “Ma’bar.” It is Erench fashion, but a 
bad one. 

c. 1498.—“Zo deser stat Kangera anlen- 
den alle Kouffschyff die in den landen zo 
doyn hauen, ind lijcht in oyner provincie 
Moabar genant.” —PilgerfahH des Ritters 
Arnold vott JJarJf {a, fiction-monger), p. 140. 

1753.—“Selon cet autfirit^ le pays du 
continent qui fait face a Tile de Coilan est 
Maabar, ou le grande Inde: et cette inter¬ 
pretation do Marc-I’ol est autant {This jUvSte, 
que vtaJui est im terme Indien, et propre 
mi^mo k quehpies langues Scythique.s ou 
Tartares, pour signifier grand. Ainsi, Maa¬ 
bar signifie la grande region.”— D'Anville, 
p. 105. The grea,t Got)grapher is w rorig ! 

MACAO, 11.p. 

a. The name applied by the Portn- 
giieae to the small peninsula and 
the city built on it, near the mouth 
of Canton River, which they have 
occupied since 1557. The place i.s 
called by tlie Chinese Ngao-mdn 
(Ngao, ‘bay or inlet,’ Mdn, ‘gate’). 
The Portuguese name is alleged to be 
taken from A-md-ngap, ‘the Bay of 
Ama,’ i.e. of the Mother, the so-called 
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* Queen of Heaven,’ a ])atrone8s of sea¬ 
men. And indeed Amacao is an old 
form often met with. 

c. 1567.—“Hanno i Portoghesi fat^ vna i 
picciola citt^de in vna Isola vicina a’ i liti 
della China chiamato Machao . . . ma i 
datii sono del B.h della China, o vanno a 
pagarli a Canton, belliBsima cittilde, e di 
grande importanza, distante da MarJaw dno 
giorni e mezzo.” — Cesare de* Federici^ in 
Jiaimisio^ iii. 391. 

c. 1570.--“ On the fifth day of our voyage 
it plea.se(l God that we arrived at . . . 
Lainpacau, where at that time the Portugals 
exercised their commerce with the Chineses, 
which continued till the year 1557, when the 
J/aiidariux oi Ctaiton, at the request of the 
IVlerchants of that Country, gave us the port 
of Macao, where the trade now is ; of which 
j)lace {that was hut a des;i,rt Hand before) 
our countrymen made a very goodly planta¬ 
tion, wherein there wore houses worth three 
or four thousand Duckats, together with a 
Cathedral Church. . . ."—/‘iPto, in Cogdn^ 
p. 315. 

1584. —“There was in Machao a religious 
man of the order of the harefoote friars of 
S. Francis, who vnderstariding the great 
and good ilesiry of this king, did seiide him 
by certainc Portugal merchants ... a cloth 
whereon was painted the day of iiulgement 
and hell, and that by an excellent work¬ 
man.”— Meiuio:(i, ii. 394. 

1585. - “Tl'ioy came U) Amacao, in Inly, 
1,585. At the .same time it seasonably 
hapned that LinsUati was commanded from 
the court to procure of the Strangers at 
Amacao, cortaine goodly feathers for the 
King.” — From the Jramt AccoafitSy in 
Furchas, iii. 330. 

1599 _ “Amacao.” Sec under 

MONSOON. 

1602.— “Being come, as heretofore 1 
wrote your Worship, to Macao a city of 
the Portugals, adjoyning to the firme Land 
of China, where there is a Colledge of our 
Company.”—Letter from Diego de Pantoia, 
in Furchiu, iii. 350. 

[1611.—“There came a .losuitfroin a place 
called Langasack (see LANGASAQUE), 
which place the Carrack of Amakau yearly 
was wont to come.”— Dancers, Fetters, i. 146.] 

1615.—“ He advlseth me that 4 juncks are 
iirrived at Langas^ue from Chanchew, 
which with this ship from Amacau, will 
cause all matters to be sould chepe.”— 

Diary, i. 35. 

[ ,, “ . . . carried them prisoners a- 

board the great ship of Amacan.” — Foster, 
Letters, iv. 46.] 

1625.— “That course continued divers 
yeeres till the Chinois growing lesse feare- 
full, granted them in the greater Hand a 
little Peninsula to dwell in. In that place 
was an Idoll, which still remained to be 
seene, called A vna, whence the Peninsula 
was called Amaoao, that is Amas Bay.” — 
Purchas, iii. 319. 


b. MACAO, MACCAO, was also 
the name of a place on the Pegu River 
which was the port of the city .so 
called in the day of its greatness. A 
village of the name still exists at the 
spot. 

15,54. —“The haar (see BAHAB) of Macao 
contains 120 bi(;as, each bi(^‘a 100 ticals 
(q.v.) . . .”— A. Nunes, p. 39. 

1568. —“Si fa commodamente il viaggio 
sino a Maccao distante da Pegu dodoci 
miglia, c qui si sbarca.”— Ccs. Feeferici, in 
Ramusio, iii. 395. 

1.587. —“From Cirion we went to Macao, 
&c. ”— R. Fitch, in llakl. ii. 391. (See 

DELING). 

1.599 — “The King of Arrojcan is now 
ending his business at the Town of Macao, 
carrying thence the Silver which the King 
of Tutuju had left, exceeding three millions.” 
— N. Fimenta, in Fturhas, iii. 1748. 

MACAREO, s. A tiTiii applied by 
old voyagers to the jiheiioinenoii of 
the hore, or great tidal wave as seen 
es]>ecially in thi‘ Gulf of (Cambay, 
and in the Si tang Estuary in Pegu. 
The word is used liy them as if it were 
an Oriental word. At one time we 
were dis])osed to think it miglit be 
the Skt. word makara, whiidi is ajiplied 
t,o a mythological sea-munster, and to 
the Zodiacal sign (lapricurn. This 
might easily have had a mythological 
dissociation with the furious jihenome- 
non in (piestiou, and several of the 
names given to it in various parts of 
the world seem due to associations of 
a similar kind. Thus the old English 
word Oegir or Eagre for the bore on 
the Severn, which occurs in Drayton, 
“ seems to be a reminiscence of the old 
Scandinavian deity Oegir, the god of 
the stormy se.a.”* [This theory is re¬ 
jected by iV.E.D. s.v. Eagre.] One of 
the Hindi names for the phenomenon 
is Mempid, ‘ The Ram ’ ; whilst in 
modern Guzerat, according to R. 
Drummond, the natives call it ghord, 
“likening it to the war horse, or a 
squadron of them.” t But nothing 
could illustrate the naturalness of sucli 
a figure as makara, applied to the bore, 
better than the following paragraph in 
the review-article just quoted (p. 401), 
which was evidently penned without 
any allusion to or suggestion of such an 

* See an interesting paper in the Saturday 
Review of Sept, 29, 1888, on Lt Mascaret. 

t Other names for the bore in India are: Hind. 
humma, and in Bengal hdn. 
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origin of tlie name, and which indeed 
makes no reference to tlie Indian 
name, )n\t only to tlie French names 
of wliich we sliall presently s]>eak : 

“rompared with what it used to he, if 
old descriptions may be trusted, the Mas- 
carot Ls now' strij)ped of its terrors. It 
resembles the ^n-eat nature-force w'hich used 
to ravage the valley of the Seine, like one of 
Hie vij/fhlcal ilr(tr/())i.'i which, an fegendn tell, 
laid Lcholc dinfi'icls lainte, about as much as 
a lion confined in a cage resembles the free 
monarch of the African wilderness.” 

Take also t he following : 

1885. - “Here at his mouth Father Meghna 
is ‘20 miles broad, with islands on his breast 
as large as Fnglish counties, and a great 
tidal bore which made a daily and ever- 
varying excitement. ... In deep water, 
it passed merely as a large rolling billow ; 
but in the shallows it rushed along, roaring 
like a. crested and devouring monster, before 
which m.) small craft c'ould live.” - lA.-Vol. 
T. LeWiH, A Flnvn the Wheel, Itil-Ki'i. 

But. unfort imatcly wo can find no 
evidence of liie designation of the 
plienomeiion in India by the name of 
makara or the like ; whilst both 
Tiiascard (as indicated in the ijiiotation 
just made) and manfe are found in 
French a.s terms for the boie. Botli 
ternrs appear to lielong jiroperly to the 
(jaronne, though 7nasc(irH has of late 
began on fin; Seine to snpidant the 
old term harre, whieli is eviaently the 
same as onr bore. [Tlie N.E.lK sug¬ 
gests 0. N. ham, ‘wave.’] Bittre can 
snggc'st no (dyniology foi' 'inamtrcX : he 
mention.s a whimsical one which con¬ 
nects the word witli a })lace on the 
Garroiie called 8t. Mantirc, but only 
to reject it. There would be no im- 
po.ssibility in the transfer of an Indian 
word of this kind to France, any more 
than in the other alternative of the 
transfer of a Krtnich term to India in 
such a W'ay that in the lOth century 
visitors to (liat country slnaild Jiave 
regardt^d it as an indig^mous woid, if 
we had hut evidence of its Indian 
existence. The date of Litti*e’s e^arliest 
quotation, which w(' borrow below, is 
also unfavourable to the })rol)abilit,y of 
transplantation fron* India. Tliere 
remains the ])ossibility tliat the word 
is Basque. Tlie Saturday lie viewer 
already quoted say's that lie could tind 
nothing ajijiroaching to Masraret in a 
Basque P>euch Diet., but this hardly 
seems final. 

The vast rtmidity of the flood-tide in 
the Gulf of Cambay is mentioned by 


Ma.y lidi, who witnessed it in the year H. 
303 (a.d. 915) i. 255 ; also less precisely 
by Ihn Batuta (iv. 60). There is a 
paper on it in the Bo. Govt. Selections., 
N.S. No.' xxvi., from wliich it appears 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity 
of 10^ knots. [See also Forbes^ Or. 
Mem. 2nd. ed. i. 313.] 

1553.—“ In which time there came hither 
(to Dili) a concourse of many ves.solsfrom tho 
Red Sea, the I’ersian (lulf, and all the 
C(»ast of Arabia and India, so that the places 
within the Gulf of Gambaya, wliich had be¬ 
come rich and noble by trade, were by this 
}»ort undone. And this because it stood 
outside of the Macareos of the Gulf of 
Gambaya, which were the cause of the loss 
of many .ships.” Barron, II. ii. cap 9. 

15(iS.—“These Shold.s (G. of (lamhny) are 
an hundred and fourc-score miles about in 
a straight or gulfe, whicli they call Macareo 
[Afnccoreo in orig.) which is as much as to 
.say a race of a '\'v\ii.”—M(iAerO. Frederick, 
Ilakt. 11 . 34‘2 ; [and com]». ii. 3t>2j. 

1583.—“And having .sailed until the 23d 
of the said month, we found oiirs(;lvcs in the 
neighiiourhood ol the Macareo (of Martaban) 
which is the naxst marvellous thing that over 
was heard of in the way of tides, and high 
waters. . . . The water in the channel rises 
t(* the height of a high tree, and then the 
boat is .sot to face it, waiting for the fury 
of the tide, which comes on with such 
violence that tlie noise is that (»f a great 
earthquake, insomuch that the boat is 
.sou.sed from stem to stern, and carritMj by 
that impulse swiftly up the channel.” — 
donpaio Bidlu, If. 91 r, 92. 

It)]3. — “'J'he Macareo of waves is a dis¬ 
turbance of the sea, like water boiling, in 
which the sea casts up its waves in foam. 
For the space of an Italian mile, and within 
that di.stance only, this boiling and foaming 
occurs, whilst all the rest of the sea is 
smooth and wavi'Ie‘5s a.s a j)oncl . . . And 
the .stories of the Malays assert that it i.s 
caused hy souls that are passing the Ocean 
from one region tt) another, or going in cajilas 
from the Golden Ghersonesus ... to the 
river Ganges.” -God/n/m de Eredia^ f. 417'. 
[See Skeat, Malay Mayic, 10 seq.^^ 

Id 14. -“. . . thence to the Gulf of 
Gand)aya. with the imj)etuosity of the cur¬ 
rents which are called Macareo, of who-se 
fury .‘itrange thing.s are told, insomuch that 
a stone thrown with force from the hand 
even in the first speed of its projection does 
not move more swiftly than those waters 
run.”---/iora/To, AIS, 

1727. - “A Body of Waters comes rolling 
in on the 8and, whose Front is above two 
Fathoms high, and whatever Body lies in its 
Way it overturns, and no Ship can evade its 
Force, hut in a Moment is overturned, this 
violent Boer the Natives called a Mackrea.” 
— A. UaiaUton, ii. 33 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 32J. 

181],—Solvyn.s uses the word Macrae as 
French for ‘ Bore, ’ and in English describes 
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his print as . . the representation of a 
phenomenon of Nature, the Macrae or tide, 
at the mouth of the river Ougly.”— Les 
Hindoiis, iii. 

MACASSAB, n.p. In Malay Mamj- 
kasar^ j)roper]y the name of a people 
of Celebes ( 4 .V.), Imt now the name of 
a Dutch seaport and seat of Govern¬ 
ment tm the W. coast of the S.W. 
peninsula of that s])ider-like island. 
The last quotation refers to a tiim^ 
when we occupied the place, an episode 
of Anglo-Indian history almost for¬ 
gotten. 

[160r>-G—‘‘A tiescription of the Hand 
SeleboH or Makasser.” - Lettvr 

lUxtk'y 77. 

[16]0. “Sele])es or Makassar, wherein 
are spent and uttered the.se wares following.” 
— lh( n LetUrs, i. 71. 

[]6h4'f).— “ , . . and anon to fJresham | 
(I(jllejj:e, where, amoufjr other yood di-setairse, 
there was tried the iLjreat jku'sou of Mac- 
cassa upon a dog};r, Put it had no effect 
all the tune we sat there.” — J)t((ri/, 
March Ih; ed. iv. 37!ri.l 

1816. “Letters from Macassar of the 
‘20th and ‘27th of June {1810), communicate 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Lieut. T. C. Jackson, of the l.st Regt. 
of Native Bengal Infantry, and A.ssi.stant 
Resident of Macassar, during an attack on a 
fortified village, dependent on the dethroned 
Kaja of Borii,” yis. Journal^ i. 297. 

MACE, s. 

a. The crimson uet-likc mantle, 
which eTivelo])S the hard otiter shell 
of the nutmeg, when .separated and 
dried constitutes the rmtce of com¬ 
merce. Hauiuirv and Fluckiger are 
siitisfied that the attemj)t to identify 
the Macii\ I\I<(cer, &c., of Pliny and 
other aneient-s with mace is a mi.stake, 
as indeed the sagacious Garcia also 
pointed out, and Chr. Acosta still 
more precisely. The name does not 
seem to he mentioned hy Ma.s’udT ; it 
is not in the list of aromat.i(!vS, 25 in 
numher, which he details (i. ,367). It 
is mentioned By Edrisi, who wrote 
c. 1150, and whose information gener¬ 
ally was of much older date, thougli 
do not know what word he uses. The 
fact that nutmeg and nuu^e are the 
product of one plant .seems to have led 
to the fiction that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same plant. It 
is, however, true that a kind of aro¬ 
matic bark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopoeia of the Middle Ages 
under the name of kirfat-al~karaiiful \ 
2 L 


or ‘bark of clove,’ which may have 
been either a cause of the mistake or 
a part of it. The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
hook was asked many years ago by a 
respectable Mahoinmedan of Delhi if 
it were not the case that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
one tree. The prevalence ot the mis¬ 
take in Europe is shown by the fact 
that it is contradicted in a wmrk of 
the IGtli century (Bofhiei, Comment, 
ill llieophrastum^ 992) ; and by the 
♦piotation from Funnel. 

The name mace may have come 
from the Ar. hadKisa, ])Ossibly in some 
(!onfu.sion with the aneient 'tnacir. [See 
Skeiit, Concise Did. who gi^"es F. mucisy 
which was confused with IM. F. vuicer, 
probably Lat. 'tnacer, 'm(\cii\ doubtlcs.s 
of Eastern origin.] 

c. 1150. “On its .shores [i.r, of the sea of 
Sanf or Champa), are the doniinion.s of a 
King called Mihraj, who pos.sesse.s a great 
miniber of populous and fertile island.^, 
covered with fields and pastures, and j>ro- 
dnoing ivory, canq>hDr, nutmeg, mace, 
clove, aloeswood, cardamom, cube!), &c.”— 
Kdrini, i. 89 ; see also 51. 

c. 1347. —“The fruit of the clove i.s the 
nutmeg, which we know as the scented nut. 

, The flower which grows upon it is the mace 
I (hashaso). And thi.s is what I have seen 
I with my own eyes.”— Jhn Jiafuta, iv. ‘243. 
j c. 1370. — “AgretYloand great Contree, 
j that men clepen Java. . . . There growen 
alle rnanere of Spicerie more plontyfon.s 
: licho than in any other contree, as of Gyn- 
I gevere, Clowegylofres, (‘anelle, Zedewalle, 

I Notemuges, and Maces. And wytethe wel, 
i that the Notemuge bereth the Maces. For 
righte :is the Note of the Haselle hath an 
Husk withouten, that the Note is clo.sed in, 
til it be ri]»e, and after falleth out ; righte 
St) it is of the Notomiigo and of the Maces.” 

Sir John Mannilrrilte., od. 1800, p. 187-188. 
This is a remarkable passage fur it is iu- 
torfKilated by Manndeville, from superior 
information, in what he is borrowing from 
Odoric. The comparison to the hazel-nnt 
hu.sk i.s ju.st that used by Han bury k 
FJlickiger {/‘harnuirographio, 1st od. 456). 

c. 1430.—“ Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dienim cursu diiao reperiuntur insulae, 
orientem versus. Altera Sandai appellata, in 
quit nucea muscatae ct maces, altera Bandam 
nomine, in cmft, solA gariofali producuntur.” 
—Contiy in i*og(jiuSy J)e Far Fortiniae. 

1514.—“The tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and macis is all one. By this ship 
I send you a sample of them in the green 
state .”—Letter ofi/ior. da Kmpoliy in Archie. 
Star. Hal. 81. 

1563. —“It is a very beautiful fruit, and 
pleasant to the taste ; and you must know 
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that when the nut is ripe it swells, and the 
first cover bursts as do the husks of our 
chestnuts, and shows the maca, of a bright 
vermilion like tine grain (/.<*. coccus) \ it is 
the most beautiful sight in the world when 
the trees are loaded with it, and sometimes 
the mace splits off, and that is why the 
nutmegs often come without the mace.” — 
Garcia^ f. 129<’-130. 

[1602-3.—“ In yo^ Provision you shall 
make in Nutmeggs and Mace haue you 
a f^reato care to receiue such as be good.”— 
B}rdwood^ First Letter Book^ 36 ; also see 67.] 

1705.—“ It is the commonly received 
opinion that Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, and 
Cinnamon all grow upon one tree ; but 
it is a great mistake.”— Funnel^ in Dampier^ 
iv. 179. 

MACE, s. 

b. Jav. and Malay mds. [Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ Mds is really short for 

amds or emdSy one of those curious 
forms with ])refixed a, as in the 
case of abada, which are })rol>ably 
native, hut may have l)eeii influenced 
by Portuguese.”] A weight u.sed in 
Sumatra, being, according to Orawfurd, 
l-16th of a Malay tael (q.v.), or about 
40 grains (but see below). Ma^:^ is 
also the name of a small gold coin of 
Achin, weighing 9 grs. and worth 
about l.s. 1(/. And umce was adoi)ted 
in the language of European traders 
in China to denominate the tenth 
part of the Chinese Uang or tael of 
silver; the 100th part of the same 
value being denominated in like 
manner candareen (q.v.). The word 
is originally Skt. vidsha, ‘a l>ean,\‘iiid 
then ‘a particular weight of gold’ 
(romp. CARAT, RUTTEE). 

1539. — “ ... by intervention of this 
thirdsman whom the Moor employed as 
broker they agreed on my price with the | 
merchant at seven mazes of gold, which in ' 
our money makes a 1400 reys, at the rate of 
a half cruzado the maz.” — Pinto, cap. xxv. 
Cogan has, “the fishermen sold me to the 
merchant for .seven mazes of gold, which 
amounts in our money to .seventeen shillings 
and sixpence.”—p. 31. 

1,554.—“ The weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, seed-pearl, 
coral, calami)uco . . . consists of cates which 
contain 20 taet, each tael 16 mazes, each 
maz 20 rumduryns. Abo one paiml 4 mazes, 
one maz 4 rnpofis (see » KOBANO), one 
cH/>do 5 cumduryns (see CANDAREEN).” — 
.1. Nunez, 39. 

1598. — “Likewise a Tael of Malacca is 16 
Mases.” — Linschoten, 44 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1599. — “ Brrar sive Bazar [i.e. Bezoar, 
q.v.) per Masas venditur.”— I)e Bry, ii. 64. 

1625.—“ 1 have also sent by Master 
'I’omkins of their coiiie (Achin) . . , that ts 


of gold named a Mas, and is ninepence- 
halfpenie neerest.” — Capt. T. Bams, in 
Purchas, i. 117. 

1813.—“Milburn gives the following table 
of weights used at Achin, but it is quite 
inconsistent with the statements of Crawfurd 
and Linschoten above. 

4 copangs ~ 1 mace 

5 mace 1 mayam 

16 mayam — 1 tak* 

5 tales — 1 bancal 

20 bancals — 1 catty. 

200 catties = 1 bahar.” 

Millnim, ii. 329. [Mr. Skeat notes that 
here “copang ” is Malay kupanij ; tale, tali; 
bancal, hQuykaL\ 

MACHEEN, MAHACHEEN, n.p. 

This name, Mahd-efuna, “Great (fhiiia,” 
is one by which China was known in 
India in the early centuries of our era, 
and the term is still to he heard in 
India in the Sfiine sense in whicli Al- 
Biriini uses it, saying that all beyond 
the great mountains (Himalaya) is 
Mahd-chln. But “in later times the 
majority, not knowing the meaning ( f 
the expression, seem to have used it 
pleonastically conjded with ClLin, to 
denote the same thing, Chm and 
Mdchln. a phrase having some analogy 
t o the way Smd and hind was used 
to cxpre.ss all India, but a stronger one 
to Goy and Magoy, as applied to the 
northern nations of Asia.” And 
eventually Cfiln was discovered to he 
the eldest .son of Japhet, and Mdchm 
his grandson ; which is much the same 
as saying that Britain was the eldest 
son of Brut the Trojan, and Gre<it 
Britain his grandson ! (Cathay and the 
JFay Thither, }>. cxix.). 

In the days of tin* Mongol supremacy 
in China, when Chinese affairs were 
for a time more distinctly conceived in 
Western Asia, and the name of Manzi 
as denoting Southern China, uncon- 
cpiered by the Mongols till 1275, was 
current in the West, it would appear 
that this name was confounded with 
Mdchln, and the latter thus acquired 
a specific but erroneous applica¬ 
tion. One author of the 16th century 
also (quoted by Klaproth, J. As. Soc. 
ser. 2, tom. i. 115) distinguishes Chm 
and Mdchln as N. and S. China, 
hut this distinction seems never to 
have been entertained by the Hindus. 
Ibn Batuta sometimes distinguishes 
Sin (i.e. Chin) as South China from 
Khitdi (see CATHAY) as North 
China. In times when intimacy with 
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China had again ceased, the double 
name seems to have recovered its old 
vagueness as a rotund way of saying 
China, and had no more plurality of 
sense than in modern panance Sodor 
and Man. But then comes air oc¬ 
casional new application of Mdchln to 
liido-China, as in Conti (followed by 
Fra Mauro). An exceptional applica¬ 
tion, arising from the Arab habit of 
applying the name of a country to the 
capital or the chief nort frequented by 
them, arose in tiie Middle Ages, 
through which Canton became known 
in the West as the city of Mdchln, or in 
Persian translation Chlnkaldn, i.c. (Ireat 
Cliin. 

MahdrJihia as apjdied to China ; 

()36. — “ ‘ In what country exists the king- 
<t(an of the Great Thang ? ’ asked the king 
(Siladitya of Kanaiij), ‘how far is it from 
this ’ 

“ ‘ It is situated, ’ replied ho (Hweii 'Fsang), 
‘to the N.Fi. of this kingdom, a«d is distant 
several ten-thousands of It. It is the 
eountry which the Indian people call MahSL- 
china.’” -/W. /ityMh. ii. ‘25-1-255. 

c. till. Mohochintan.” See quotation 
under CHINA. 

e, 1030. — “Sonic other mountains are 
called Harmakiit, in which the Ganges has 
its source, 'fhese are iiupassiible from the 
side of the cold regions, and beyond them 
lies Mftchin.” -.-1in Elhot, i. 46. 

1501.—In the Letter of Amerigo Vespucci 
on the Portuguese discoveries, written from 
<Verde, 4th June, wo find mention among 
other new regions of Marchin. Ihiblishod 
in Paldelli Boni'.s // Mihoyif, p. ciii. 

c. 15‘JO. — “Adjoining to A.sham is Tibet, 
berdering iijion Khatai, which is pro]>erly 
Mabacheen, vulgarly called Macbeen. 'i’he 
cajiital of Khabii is Khan Baleegh, 4 davs’ 
journey from the sea.”— Atfe^nt, by (Uadicut, 
ed, 1800, ii. 4 ; fed. Jarrdt, ii, 118J. 

[e. 1665. , . you told me . . . that 

IN'nsia, Usbec, Kaehguer, T'artary, and 
Catay, Pegu, Siam, (3iina and Matcbine 
(m orig. Tcfttne H Matchine) trembled at 
the iianio of the Kings of the Indies.”— 
Benner, ed. Constable, 155 

A])plied to Southern China, 
c. 1300. — “ Khatai is bounded on one side 
h\ the country of M-icbln, wdiich the Ghirie.se 
Call Manzi. ... In the Indian language 
S. Ghiiia is called Mab&,*cbm, i.e. ‘Great 
China,’ and hence we derive the word 
Manzi.” - Rashid-uddln, in //. des Mongols 
{Cnatremh'e),\c\.-JLC\\\. 

c, 13-18.—“It was the Kanm's orders that 
we should proceed through Manzi, which 
was formerly known as India Maxima” (by 
which he indicates Mab&>Cbmft, see below, 
in last quotation ).—John Marignolli, in 
Cothatj, p. 351. 


Applied to Iiido-Chiiia: 

c. 1430. — “ Ea provincia (Ava)— Maci- 
num incolae dicunt— . . . referta est ele- 
phantis.”— Conti, in Coggins, Dt Par. Vor- 
ttmcLe. 

Chill and Mach in : 

c. 13‘20.—“The curiosities of Chin and 
Machin, and the beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind.”— Wassdf, in Elliot, iii. 32. 

c. 1440.—“ Poi si retrova in quella istesaa 
provincia di Zagatai Sanmarcant cittk gran- 
dissinia e ben pojKilata, j)or la qual vanno e 
vongono tutti (pielli di Cini e Macini e del 
Gataio, o riierciinti o viandanti cbo siano.”— 
Barbaro, in Ravinsio, ii. f. 106i^. 

c. 144‘2.- - “The merchants of the 7 climates 
from Egy])t . . . from the whole of the 
realms of Chin and M&cbin, and from the 
city of Khilnbalik, steer their course to this 
A InlnrrazdJc, in Ae/urji et Elxtratts, 

xiv, 4‘20. 

[1503. — “Sin and Masin.” See under 
JAVA.] 

Mahrichin or (diiii Kalan, for (Canton. 

c. 1030. In Sprenger’s extracts from Al- 
Birunl we have Afuirg/tud, in (diine.se Aanfu. 
This is Great ('hina (MS.hftem).”—/W und 
Reise-ronten des Orients, 90. 

c. 1300. — “Tliis canal extends for a 
di.stance of 40 days’ navigation from Khan- 
baligh to Khingsai and Zaitun, the {Kjrt^ 
frequented by the .ships that come from 
India, and from the city of M&chin.” — 
Raslild-nddin, in Calhatj, dfec., 259-260. 

c. 1332.—. . aft(T I had .sailed east¬ 
ward over the Ocean Sea for many days I 
came to that noble provineo Manzi. . . . 
'Pho first city to which I came in this coun¬ 
try was called Cens-Kalan, and ’tis a city as 
big as three Venicos.”— Odoric, in Cathay, 
&c., 103-105. 

c. 1317. — “In the evening we stopped at 
another village, and so on till we arrived at 
Sin-Kal&n, which is the city of Sin-ul-Sin 
. . . one of the greatest of cities, and one 
of those th.at ha.s the finest of bazitars. One 
of the largo.st of these is the porcelain 
bazaar, aiul from it china-ware is exported 
mthe other cities of ('hina, to India, and to 
Yemen.”— Ibn Batata, iv. 272. 

c. 1349.—“'Pho first of these is called 
Manzi, the greatest and noblest ))roviuce in 
the world, having no paragon in beauty, 
pleasantness, ami extent. In it is that 
noble city of Gaiupsay, besides Zayton, 
C3^kalan, and many other cities .”—Juku 
Many twin, in Cathay, ike., 373. 

MACHIS, s. This is roceiit Hind, 
for ‘liicifor niatchos.’ An older and 
purer phrase for sulphur-matclies is 
dlwd-, alyd-suldi. 

MADAPOLLAM, This term, 
applying to a particular kind of cotton 
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cloth, and which often occurs in prices 
current, is taken from the name of a 
place on the Southern Delta-branch 
of the Godavery, properly Madhava- 
palam^ Madhavayya-jidlemu^ ‘forti¬ 
fied village of Madliava ’]. This w^as till 
1833 [according to the Madras Gloss. 
1827] the seat of one of the Company’s 
Commercial Agencies, wliich was the 
chief of three in that Delta ; the other 
two being Bunder Malunka and 
Injerain. MadapoUain is now a sta})le 
export from England to India ; it is 
a finer kind of white piece-goods, inter¬ 
mediate between calico and muslin. 

[1610.-—“ Madafunum is chequered, some¬ 
what fine and well requested in Pryaman.” 
—7>u/o’rr.<t, Letters, i. 74.] 

167Jh “ ^rho En(flish for that cause (the 

unhealthiness of Masulipatara), only at the 
time (d shii>ping, remove to Medopollon, 
where they have a wholesome Seat Forty 
Miles more North. 35. 

[1684-85.-Mr. Benj* Northey havitu; 
brought up Musters of the Madapoll^* (lloth, 
Itt is tho\ight convenient that the .stime be 
taken of him. . . .”— Pringle, Ptary Ft. 
St. Geo. Ist.ser. iv. 49.] 

c. 1840. — “ Pierrette eht do jolies chemises 
en Madapolam." — Balzac, Pierrette. 

1879. — . . liveliness seems to be the 

unfailing characteristic of aut/Ographs, fans, 
Cremona fiddles, Louis C^uatorze snuff-boxes, 
and the like, however sluggish pig-iron and 
Madapollams mav be.”— Sat. Hcdew, Jan. 
11, p. 45. 

MADEAFAXAO, This a])pcars 
in old Port ugue.se works ns t he nnme 
of a gold coin of Uuzi'rnt; perhaps 
representing M uzajfar-skdhl. '^I'liere 
were .several kings of Guzerat of this 
name. The one in (jue.stion was 
probably Muzafi'ar-Hhah II. (1511- 
1525), of wfiose coinage Thomas 
mentions a gold piece of 185 grs. 
{Pathdn Kinys.^ 353). 

1554. — “There also come to this city 
Madrafaxaos, which are a money of Cam- 
baya, which vary greatly in price ; some 
are of 24 tangas of 60 reis the tanga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other prices according to 
time and value.”— A. Nun'-z, 32. 

MADRAS, n.p. This alternative 
name of the place, officially called by^ 
its founders Fort St. George, first 
appears about the middle of tlie 17th 
century. Its origin has been much 
debated, but with little re.sult. One 
derivation, backed by a fictitious 
legend, derives the name from an 
imaginary Christian fisherman called 


Madarasen ; but this may be pro¬ 
nounced philologically impos.sible, as 
well as otlierwise unworthy of serious 
regard.* Las.sen makes the name to 
be a corruption of Manda-rdjya., 
‘Realm of the Stupid !’ No one will 
susTiect the illu.strious author of the 
Indischa AUerfJtu/msLirude to be guilty 
of a joke; but it does look as if .some 
malign Bengalee had sugge.sted to him 
this gibe against the “Benighted”! 
It is indeed curious and true that, in 
Bengal, sepoys and the like always 
sjieak of the Southern Presidency as 
Mandraj. In fact, hovve^er, all the 
earlier mentions of the name are in 
the form of Aladrasjxdafiaai, ‘tlie city 
of till* iliai/nis,’ whatever the Madras 
may have been, ddie eailiest. maps 
show Madraspatanam as the Mahom- 
medan settlement corre.snonding to the 
])re.sent Trijdicane and Roya])ettah. 
The word is tlierefore })rol)al>]y of 
Mahommedan origin ; and having got 
so far we need not hesitate to ideaitiiy 
it with Madrasa, ‘a <*olh*ge,’ The 
Portugue.se wrote this Madaraza (.si‘e 
Faria y Sousa, A frica Porluyae.sa, 1681, 
p. 6) ; and the European name 
irobably came from them, close neigli- 
•ours as th(*y were to Fort- St.. George, 
at Mylapore. or vSan Thome. That 
there was sucli a Mad,rasa, in existence 
is e.stabli.shed by the (piotation from 
Hamilton, who was there about the end 
j of the 17th century.t Fryer’s ]Vla]> 
(1098, l.ut illu.strat.ing 1672-73) re]>re- 
senLs the Governor’s llou.se as a build¬ 
ing of Mahommedan architecture, with 
a dome. This may have been the 
Madrasa i t sel f. Li)ck y er al so (1711) 
.s])eak.s of a “College,” of which the 
building was “ very ancient” ; formerly 
a ho.sjiital, and then used apparently 
as a residence for young writers. But 
it is not clear whether the name. 
“(Villege” was not given on this last 
account. [The Madras Admin. Man. 
says: “The origin of this name has 
been much discussed. Maurissa, a 
Mahommedan school, has been sug¬ 
gested, which considering the date at 
whh-h the name is first found .seems 
fanciful. Mamla is in Sanscrit ‘slow.’ 
Mandardz wfus a king of the lunar race. 

* It is given in No. II. of Selections from the 
Records of S. Arcot District, p. 107. 

t In a letter from poor Arthur Burnell, on 
which this paragraph is founded, he adds : “ It m 
sad that the most Philistine town (in the Oennan 
sense) in all the East should have such a name." 
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The place was probably called after 
this king” (ii. 91). The Madras Gloss. 
again writes ; “ Hind. MadraSy Can. 
MadardsUy from Tel. MayidaradzUy 
name of a local Telegu Royer,” or 
ruler. The whole question has been 
discussed by Mr. Pringle {Diary Ft. St. 
Geo.y 1st ser. i. 106 seqq.). He points 
out that while the earliest (juotation 
given below is dated 1653, the name, in 
the form Madrazpatajny is used by the 
President and Council of Surat in a 
letter dated 29th December, 1640 (1. O. 
Hecordsy 0. C. No. 1764); “and the 
context makes it pretty certain that 
Francis Day or some other of the 
factors at the new Settlement must 
have previously made use of it in 
ri'ference to tne {)lace, or ‘ rather,’ 
as the Surat letter s<iys, ^ plot of 
ground ’ offered lo him. It is no 
doubt just possible that in the 
course of the negotiations Day heard 
or caught up the name from the 
Portuguese, who were at the lime in 
friendly relations with the English ; 
but the ju'obabilities are certainly in 
the o])nosite direction. 'J’lu; nayak 
from wliom the j)lot was obtained 
must almost certainly have .su])plied 
the name, or what Francis Day con¬ 
ceived t.o be the n;une. Again, as 
regards Hamilton’s mention of a 
‘college,’ Sir H. Yule’s remark 
certainly goes too far. Hamilton 
writes, ‘There is a very Good Hospital 
in the Town, and the Coinjtany’s 
Horse-stables are neat, but the (dd 
College wdiere a good many Gentlemen 
Factors are obliged to lodge, is ill-ke]>t 
in repair.’ This remark taken to¬ 
gether wdth that made by Lockyer . . . 
atl'cK'ds ]iroof, indeed, that there was 
a building known to the English as 
the ‘(/ollege.’ But it does not folloAv 
tliat this, or any, building wars dis¬ 
tinctively knowui to Musiilmans as the 
^ madrasa.’ The ‘old College’ of 
Hamilton may have been the successor 
of a Musulman ^madrasa’ of some si/.e 
and consequence, and if this was so 
the argument for the derivation would 
be strengtdiened. It is how'ever eipially 
possible that some old buildings within 
the plot of territory acquired by Day, 
which had never been a ^madrasay^ w^as 
turned to use as a College or place 
where the young writers should live 
and receive instruction ; and in this 
case the argument, so far as it rests on 
a mention of ‘ a College ’ by Hamilton 


and Lockyer, is entirely destroyed. 
Next as regards the probability that 
the first part of ^ Madraspatanam^ is 
‘ of Mahommedan origin.’ Sir H. 
Yule does not mention that date of 
the maps in which Madraspatanam is 
showui ‘as the Mahommedan settlement 
corresjKUidiug to the present Triplicane 
and lU»yapettah’ ; but in Fryers map, 
which re])resents the fort as he saw it 
in 1672, the name ^ Madirass '—to 
w'hich is added ‘the Indian Town 
wdth flat houses’—is entered as the 
designation of the collection of houses 
on the north side of the Fhigli.sh town, 
and the next makes it evident that in 
the year in <[uestioii the name of 
Madras was applied chiefly to the 
crowded collection of houses styled 
in turn the ‘Heathen,’ the ‘Malabar,’ 
and the ‘ Black ’ town. This considera¬ 
tion does not necessarily disprove the 
su]>]u)sed Musulman origin of ‘ Madras,’ 
but it undoubtedly weakens the chain 
of Sir H. Yule’s argument.” Mr. 
Pringle ends by saying: “On the 
w'hoh*, it is not unfair to say that the 
chief argument in favour of the deri¬ 
vation adopted by Sir H. Yule is of a 
negative kind. There arc fatal objec¬ 
tions to whatever other derivations 
have been suggested, but if the mongrel 
character of the compound ^ Madrasa- 
patauenu ’ is disregarded, there is no 
fatal objection to the derivation from 
‘‘madrasa.’ . . . If how’ever that deri¬ 
vation is to stand, it must not rest 
U]K)n such accidental coincidences as 
the u.se of the w'ord ‘College’ by 
writers whose kn(»wledge of Madras 
w’as derived from visits made from 30 
to 50 years after the foundation of the 
colony.”] 

1653.—“ Estaiit desbar([uez lo R. P. Zonon 
revut lettres de Madraspatan de la deten¬ 
tion du Hev. ]^. E}>hraim de Neuers par 
riiKpusition do Portu^^al, pcnir avoir presch^ 
a Madraspatan quo los C"ath<)li(pies (jui 
foiietoient ot trampoient dans des puys les 
images de Sainct Antoine do Fade, et de 
la Viergo Marie, estoient inques, et que les 
Indoiis k t<iut le nioips honorent ce qn’ils 
e.stiment Sainct. . . .”—/)(• la JiouUaye-lf'~ 
(iouZy ed. 1657, 244. 

c. 1665.—“Lo Roi de (rolconde a do 
grands Revenus. . . . Les Doiianes des 
marchandises qui passent sur ses I'erres, et 
cellos des Ports de Ma.snlipatan ot do Madres- 
patan, lui rapportent beaucoup .”—Throeuoty 
V. 306. 

1672.—“. . . following upon Madras- 
patan, otherwise called Chinnepatan, where 
the English have a Fort called St. George, 
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chiefly garrisoned by Toe/passes Mid. MiMlcea ; 
from this place they annually send fbrth 
their ships, as also from Suratte."— Baldaeus^ 
Germ. ed. 152. 

1673.—“Let us now pass the Pale to the 
Heathen Town, only parted by a w’ido 
Parrade, which is usea for a liuzzar^ or 
Mercate-place. Maderas then divide.s itself 
into divers long streets, and they are 
checquered by as many transverse. It 
enjoys some Choultries for Places of Justice ; 
one Exchange ; one Ragod. . . ."—Fryer, 
38-39. 

1726. — “The Town or Place, anciently 
called Cliinapatna/ii, now called Madras- 
patnazn, and Fort St. George .”—Letters 
Patent, in Charters of K.l. Cow pan y, 368-9. 

1727. — “ Fort ISt. George or Maderass, or 
as the Natives call it, China J'atam, is a 
(/olony and (Mty belonging to the English 
East India Company, situated in one of the 
most incommodious Places I ever saw. . . . 
There is a very good Hospital in the Towm, 
and the (Vniipany’s Horse-Stables are neat, 
but the Old (.College, where a great many 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
kept in ill Repair.”- A . JJaniilton. i. 364, [ed. 
1744, ii. 182]. (Also see CHINAPATAM.) 

MADRAS, s. This name is ap])lied 
to large briglit-colonred handkerchiefs, 
of silk war]) and cotton woof, wliich 
were formerly exported from Madras, 
and much used by the negroes in the 
W. Indies as hea(f-dresses. The word 
is ])reserved in French, but is now 
obsolete in England. 

c. 1830.— “. . . We found President 
Petion, the black Washington, sitting on a 
very old ragged sofa, amidst a confused 
mass of papers, dres.sed in a blue military 
undress fnx;k, white trowsers, and the ever¬ 
lasting Madras handkerchief bound round 
his brows .”—Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, p. 42.5, 

1846.— ‘‘ Et Madame se manifesta ! O’^tait 
line de ces vieilles d(;vin<5es par Adrien 
Brauwer dans ses sorcibres pour le Sabbat 
. . . eoiff^e d’un Madras, fai.sant encore 
jmpillottes avec les imprimds, que recevait 
gratuitement sonmaltre.”— Balzac, Le Cousin 
Pons, ch. xviii. 

MADBEMALIJOO, n.j). The name 
given by the Portuguese to the 
Mahommedan dynasty of Berar, called 
hndd-shdhl. 'I'he Portuguese name 
represents the title of the foundcir 
'Ivmd-ul-Mulk, (‘ Pillar of the Shite ’), 
otherwise Fath Ullah Tmad Shah. 
The dynasty M^as the most obscure of 
those founaed upon the dissolution 
of the Btihmani monarchy in the 
Deccan. (See COTAMALUCO, IDALCAN, 
MELIQUE VERIDO, NIZAMALUCO, 
SABAIO.) It began about 1484, and 
in 1572 was merged in the kingdom of 


Ahmednagar. There is another Madre- 
inaluco (or Tinad-ul-Mulk) much 
spoken of in Portuguese historie^s, 
who was an important personage 
in Guzerat, and put, to death with his 
own hand the Icing Sikandar Shah 
(1526) (Barros, IV. v. 3 ; Correa, ii. 
272, 344, &c.; Couto, Decs. v. and vi. 
passim). 

[ir,43._See under COTAMALUCO.] 

L5fi3.—“The Madre Maluco was married 
to a .si.ster of the Hidalchan (see IDALCAN), 
and the latter treated thi.s brother-in-law^ of 
his, and Meleque Verido as if they were his 
vassals, esiiecially tin; latter.”— Barros, IV. 
vii. 1. 

1.563. - “The Imademaluco of Madre- 
maluco, as we corruptly style him, was a 
Circa.ssian {Cherqnes) by nation, and had 
originally been a Christian, and died in 
1.546. . . . Iniad. is as much as to .say ‘ prop,' 
and thus the other (of these [irinces) wa.s 
called 1 madmaiueo, or ‘ Prop of the King¬ 
dom.’ . . — (iarein, f. 36^^ 

Neither the chronology of De Orta here, 
nor the .statement of Imad-ul-Mulk’s (Circas¬ 
sian origin, agree with those of Firishtji. 
13)0 latter says that Fath-Ullah dinad Shall 
was descended from the heathen of Bija- 
nagar (iii. 485). 

MADURA, n.p., properly Madurei, 
Tam. Mathnrai. This is still the name 
of a di.strict in S. India, and of a city 
which aj)j>ears in the Tables of Ptolemy 
as M68ovpa fiacriXtior }lar5i6po^." The 
name is generally su])])o.sed to he the 
same a.s that of Mathura, the holy and 
much more ancient city of Noithern 
India, from which the name was 
ado]>t.ed (see MUTTRA), hut modi lied 
after Tamil pronunciation.* [On the 
other hand, a writer in J.R. y\s. Soc. 
(xiv. 578, n. 3) derives Aladara from 
the l)ravidian Madur in the sense of 
‘Old Town,’ and suggests that, the 
northern Mathura may he an otfsluxit 
from it.] Madura was, from a daft*, 
at least as early as the Christian (uvi, 
the seat of the Pandya sovereigns. 
These, according to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bp. Caldwell, had 
previously held their residence at 
Kolkei on the I’amraparni, the K6Xxoi 
of Ptolemy. (See Caldwell, pp. 16, 95, 
101). The name of Af adara, probably 
as adopted from the holier northern 
Muttra, seems to have been a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements under 
Hindu influence. Thus we have 

* This perhaps implies an earlier spread of 
northern influence tlian we are justiflod in as¬ 
suming. 
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Matura in Ceylon ; the city and island 
of Madura adjoining Java ; and a town 
of the same name (Madura) in Burma, 
not far north of Mandale, Madeya of 
the maps. 

A.D. c. 70-80. — “ Alius utilior portus gent is 
Neacyndon qiii vocatur Been re. Ibi regna- 
bat Bandipn, longe ab emporio meditorraneo 
distanto oppido (juod vocatur Modxira."— 
/Vm?/, vi. 26. 

[c. 1315.-“Mardi.'‘ See CRORE.] 

c. 1347. — “The Sultan stopped a month at 
Fattan, and then departed for his capital. 
I stayed 15 days after his departure, and 
then started for his residence, which was at 
JMlutra, a great city with wide streets. . . . 
1 found there a pest raging of which people 
died in brief space . . . when I w’ent out I 
saw only the dead and dying.”—/in. Batuta^ 
iv. 200-1. 

1311. — “. . . the royal canopy moved 
from Birdhdl . . . and 5 day.s afterw-ards 
they arrived at the city of Mathra . . . the 
dwelling-place of the brother of the 
Sundar P^ndya. They found the city orn])ty, 
for the Kfti had fled with the R.'inis, but 
had loft two or three elephants in the temple 
of Jagnir (Jaganath ).”—Amir KhiLsru^ in 
EUiot^ iii. 91. 

MADIJBA FOOT, s. A fungoidal 
disease of the foot, apparently incur¬ 
able except by amputation, which 
occurs in the Madura district, and 
especially in places where the ‘ Black 
soil ’ prevails. Medical authorities 
have not yet decided on the causes or 
precise nature of the disease. See 
XeUon^ Madura^ Pt. i. pp. 91-94; 
[^GribhUy Cuddapahy 193]. 

MAGADOXO, n.p. This is the 
Portuguese representation, which has 
passed into general European use, of 
Malcdnshau, tlui name of a town and 
State on the Somali coast in E. Africa, 
now subject to Zanzibar. It has been 
shown l)y one of the present writers 
that Marco Polo, in his cha])ter on 
Madagascar, has made some confu.sion 
between Magadoxo and that island, 
mixing up particulars relating to both. 
It is possible that the name of Mada¬ 
gascar was really given from Makda- 
shau, as Sir R. Burton supposes ; but- 
he does not give any antnority for 
his statement tnat the name of Mada¬ 
gascar “ came from Makdishh (Maga¬ 
doxo) .whose Sheikh invaded 

it” (Oomment. on Camde,^ ii. 520). 
[Owen (Narrative^ i. 357) writes the 
name MukdeesJia^ and Bot/cler (Narra- 
tivCf ii, 215) says it is pronounced by 


the Arabs Mdkddlsha. The name is 
said to be Maaaad-el-Shata^ “Harbour 
of the Sheep, ’ and the first syllable 
has been identified with that oi Maq- 
daUi and is said to mean “door” in 
some of the Galla dialects (Notes d; 
Queries^ 9 ser. ii. 193, 310. Also see 
Mr. Gray’s note on Pyrardy Hak. ?>oc. i. 
29, and Dr. Burnell on LinschoieMy Hak. 
Soc. i. 19.] 

c. 1330.—“ Oil departing from Zaila, we 
sailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
arrive<l at Makdashau, a town of great size. 
The inhabibints possess a great number of 
camels, and of those they slaughter (for 
food) several hundreds every day,” --75)r 
Batuta, ii. 181. 

1498.—“And we found ourselves before a 
great city with houses of several stories, 
and in the midst of the city certain great 
palaces; and about it a wall with four 
towers ; and this city stwid close utKiii the 
sea, and the Moors call it Magadoxo. And 
when we were come well abreast of it, we 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
on our way along the coast with a fine wind 
on the poop.”— Jioteiro, 102. 

1505.—“And the Viceroy (Don Francisco 
D’Almeida) made sail, ordering the cour.se 
to be made for Magadaxo, which he had 
instructions also to make tributary. But 
the pilots oVijected .saying that they w’ould 
miss the .season for cros.sing to India, as 
it was already the 26th of August. . . — 

Corrm, i. 560. 

1514.—“. . . The most of them are Moors 
such as inhabit the city of Zofalla . . . and 
these people continue to be found in 
Mazambic, Melinda, Mogodecio, Marachihie 
(read Brava (-hilve, i.e. Brava and </ud<ta)y 
and Mombazza ; which are all w-alled cities 
on the m.ain land, with houses and streets 
like our own ; except Maz;imbich.”— Letter 
of yah da Empoliy in Arrhiv. Star. Ital. 

1516.— “Further on towards the Red Sea 
there is another very large and beautiful 
town called Magadoxo, belonging to the 
Moons, and it ha.s a King over it, and is a 
j>lace of great trade and merchandise.”— 
Barbosa, 16. 

1,5.32.—“. . . and after they had passed 
Cape Guardafu, Dorn Estevao was going 
along in such depression that he was like to 
die of grief, on arriving at Magadoxo, they 
stopped to w’ater. And the King of the 
country, hearing that there had come a son 
of the Count Admiral, of whom all had 
ample knowledge as being the first to dis¬ 
cover and na\ugate on that coast, came to 
the shore to see him, and made great 
offers of all that he could require.”— VoutOy 
IV. viii. 2. 

1727.—“ Magadoza, or as the Portuguese 
call it, Magadoeia, is a pretty large City, 
about 2 or 3 Miles from the Sea, from 
whence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn’d with many high Steeples and 
Mosques.”— A. Hamiiton, i. 12-13, [ed. 1744]. 
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MAGAZINE, 8. This word is, of 
course, not Anglo-Indian, but may 
find a place here because of its origin 
from Ar. makhaziuy pliir. of al-makhzan^ 
whence Bp. alTnacen^ alirutgncen^ 'niaga- 
ceriy Port, almazerriy armazem.y Ital. ma~ 
gazzinoy Fr. magazm, 

c. 1340.—“The Sultan . . . made him a 

rant of the whole city of Sir! and all ita 

ouses with the gardens and fields of the 
treasury (makhzan) adjacent to the city (of 
Delhi )."—Jbn Jiatnta, hi. 262. 

1539.—“A quo Pero do Faria reapondea, 
que Ihe desse elle commissno permandar nos 
almazis, et que logo proveria no aocorro (pu; 
cntendia ser necessnrio.”— Pinto, cap. xxi. 

MAHAJUN, s. Hind, from Bkt. 
Tihihd-jany ‘great j^crson.’ A banker 
and merchant. In Southern and 
Western India the vernacular word 
has various other ap])lications whicli 
are given in IVilson. 

[1813.— “Mahajen, Mahajanum, a great 
person, a merchant."— Ghm. to bth Rep. s. v.] 

c. 1861.— 

“ Down there livo.s a Mahajun— my father 
gave him a bill, 

I have paid the knave thrice over, and 
here I’m paying him .still. 

He show's me a long stamp paper, and 
must have my land — must he ? 

If I wore twenty yeans younger, he should 
get six feet by three." 

iHir A. C. Ipfall, The Old Pindaree. 

1885.—“The Mahajun hospitably enter¬ 
tains his victim, and speeds his homeward 
departure, giving no w'ord or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and the decree i.s made absolute. Then 
the storm bursts on the head of the luckle.ss 
hill-man, who finds himself loaded with an 
overwhelming debt, which ho has never in¬ 
curred, and can never hope to discharge ; 
and so he practically becomes the Mahajun’s 
slave for the rest of his natural life.”—At- 
Col. T. Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel, 339. 

MAHANNAH, S. (See MEEANA.) 

MAHE, u.]). Properly Mdyeli. 
[According to tin* Madras Glos.s. the Mail, 
name is Mayyazhiy maiy ‘black/ azhiy 
‘ river moutli ’ ; but the title i.s from 
the Frencli Malie, being one of the 
names of Labourclonnai.s.] A small 
settlement on the Malabar coa.st, 4 m. 
S.E. of Tellicherry, where the French 
established a factory for the sake of 
the pepper trade in 1722, and which 
they still retain. It is not now of any 
importance. 

MAHI, n.p. The name of a consider¬ 
able river flowing into the upper part 


of the Gulf of Cambay. [“ The height 
of its banks, and the fierceness of its- 
floods ; the deep gullies through which 
the traveller has to ]>ass on his way 
to the river, and perhajis, above all, 
the bad name of the tribes on its 
banks, explain the proverb: ‘When 
the Malii is cros.sed, there is comfort ’ 
(/wp. Gazetteery s.v.).] 

c. A.D. 80-90.—“Next comes another gulf 
. . . extending also to the north, at the 
mouth of which is an island called Baiones 
(Perim), and at the innermost extremity a 
great river called Mala." — Perlplux, ch. 42. 

MAHOUT, s. The driver and 
tender of an ele])haut. Hind, tnahd- 
waty from Bkt. mahd-mdtray ‘great 
in measure,^ a high officer, &c., .so 
applied. The BJet. term occurs in 
this sense in the Mahdhltdrata {e.g. iv. 
1761, &c.). The Mahout is mentioned 
in the 1st Book of Maccabees as ‘the 
Indian.’ It is remarkable that wq find 
what is apj)arently mahd-mdtray in the 
.sense of a high officer in Hesychius : 

“ Ma/idr^at, ol crTparriyoi Trap IvSoZs." 

-Hes^ydi. s.v. 

c. 1590.—“il/a.f?’ olo{)hants (sec MUST). 
There are five and a half servants to each, 
vi/.., first a Mahawat, who .sits on the neck 
of the animal and directs its movements. . . . 
He gets 200 per month. . . . Secondly 
a Bkoi, who sits behind, upon the rump of 
the elephant, and a.s.sists in battle, and in 
(juickening the speed of the animal ; but ho 
often performs the duties of the Mahawat. 

. . . Thirdly the Met'lu'< (sec MATE). . . . 
A Met'k fetches fodder, and assists in 
caparisoning the olei>hant. . . .”— Ain, od. 
Blochmann, i. 125. 

1648.—. . and Mahouts for the ele¬ 
phants. . , ."— Van Twist, 66. 

1826.—“1 will now'pass over the terra of 
my infancy, which was employed in learning 
U) read and write—my })reco])tor being a 
xnahouhut, or elephant-driver—and will 
take up my adventures."— Pandurang IJari, 
21 ; [ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

1848.—“Then he described a tiger hunt, 
and the manner in which the Mahout of his 
elephant had been pulled off his seat by 
one of the infuriate animals."— Tltackeray, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

MAHRATTA, u.p. Hind. Mar- 
hatdy Marhattdy Marhdtd (Marhatly 
Marahtiy Marhaitl)y and Mardthd, 
The name of a famous Hindu race, 
from the old Bkt. name of their 
country, Mahd-rdshtray ‘Magna Regio.' 
[On the other hand H. A. Acworth 
{Ballads of the Marathmy Intro, vi.) 
aerives the word from a tribal name 
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Rathl or Rathdy ‘ chariot lighters,’ from 
rath^ ‘a chariot,’ thus Mahd-Rathd 
means ‘ Great Warrior.’ Tliis was 
transferred to the (ioiintry and finally 
yanskritised into Mahd-rdshtra. Again 
some authorities (Wilson, Indian ('asU^ 
ii. 48 ; Badeii-Powell, J. R. <SW., 
1897, p. 249, note) ])refer to derive the 
word from the Mlidr or Mahdr, a once 
numerous and dominant race. And 
see tlui discussioii in the Bombay Gazet- 
I. pt. ii. 143 .s*cr/.] 

c. — “The planet (Satiirn’s) motion in 
Aclefiha cau.sos affliction to aquatic animals 
or j)roducts, and snakes ... in Pftrva 
i‘hal|j:uni to vendors of litpiors, women 
of the tf)wn, damsels, and the IVIahrattas. 

. . .”— Hrhat Siojhitd^ tr. hy Ktru^ J.li. .I.v. j 
S(H\ 2nd Her. v. 64. 

G40. — “ De lit il })rit la direction <lu Nord- 
Oiiest, traversa une vasto for^t, et . . . il 
arriva an royaume de Ala-ho-la-to (Mahfi.- 
riehtra). . . ."-—BeL B<ui<hlh. i, 202; [Bom- 
I'tiil (razf'ttfer^ 1. pt. ii. 353j. 

c. 1030.- “De Dhar, eii se dirigeant vers 
lo midi, jusqu’h la riviere do Nyinyah on 
comte 7 parasanges ; de Ik k Mahrat-dessa 
13 jiuras.”- Alhirum^ in Jieinaud's Bnuj- 
ixnts, 100 . 

c. 1294-5.—“Ala-lid-din marched to 
Klichpitr, and thence to (lhati-lajaurn . . . 
the people of that country had nevt'r heard 
of the Mussuhiians ; the Mahratta land had 
never heen jamished hy their armies ; n<i 
iVlussiilmun King or I’rince had penetrated 
so far.”— Zia-t(d-d\n liatidi, in hlUiot, in. 150. 

c. 1328.—“In this (treater India arc 
twelve idolatrous Kings, and more. . . . 
'I'here is also the Kingdom of Maratha 
which is very great .”—Briar Jordan tin, 41. 

1673. — “ They tell their tale in Moratty ; 
hv Profe.s.sion they are Ctontues.”— Bri/to\ 
l^l. 

1747. — “Agreed on the arrival of the.se 
Ships that We take Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more into our Service, that the 50 
Moratta Hor-ses he augmented to 100 as Wo 
found them very usefull in the la.st Skirrni.sh. 

. . .”— Co)im. at Ft. St. Ihtrid^ Jan. 6 
(MS. Record in India Office). 

1748. —“That iijion his hearing the 
Mirattoes had taken Tanner’s Fort ...” 

—In long, p. 5. 

c. 1760.—“. . . tho.so dangerous and 
lowcrful neighbors the Morattoes; who 
>eing now masters of the contiguous island 
of Salsetto . . .'’-—(irosp, ii. 44. 

,, “ The name of Morattoes, or 

Marattas, is, T have reason to think, a 
derivation in their country-language, or by 
corruption, from Mar-Rajah." — Ibid. ii. 75. 

1766.—“These united princes and people 
are those which are known by the general 
name of Maharattors ; a word compounded 
of Rattor and Maahah ; the first being the 
name of a particular Raazpoot (or Rajpoot) 


tribe ; and the latter, signifying great or 
mighty (as explained by Mr. rVaser). . . 
—Hohcdl, Hint. Kveiiis, &c., i. 105. 

c. 1769. — Under a mezzotint portrait: 

The Right IJonhte George Ijord Pigot, 
Baron Pigot of Patshul in the Kingdom, of 
Ireland, Pre.ndmt and (rooernor of and for 
u/l the Affairs of the United (\nnpany of 
Aferchnnts of Fngland trading to the East 
Indie.s, on the Coast of C'horomandel, and 
(Jrixa, and of the (!hingee and Moratta 
Countries, &c., &ic., &c.” 

c. 1842.— 

“. . . Ah, for some retreat 

Deejt in yonder shining Orient, where rny 
life began to beat ; 

Whore in wild Mahratta battle fell my 
father evil starr'd.” 

— Tennyson, Locks!eg Hall. 

The following is in the true Hobson- 
Jobson manner : 

[1859. —“This term Marhatta or Mar- 
hlltta, is derived from the mode of warfare 
adopted hy those men. Mar means to .strike, 
and hutna, to get out of the way, i.e. those 
who struck a blow suddenly and at once 
retreated out of harm’s way.” -H. iJnndas 
Robertson, J)istrict Buties during the Revolt 
in. 1857, p. 104, note.] 

MAHEATTA DITCH, u.p. An 
excavation mafic in 1742, a.s described 
in ttic e.xtraet fiom Orme, on the 
landward sides of Calcutta, to jirotect 
the settlement from tin* Maliratta 
liamis. Flenee the term, or for short¬ 
ness ‘The JHfrh^ simply, <'Ls a disparag¬ 
ing name for (Mleutla (see DITCHER). 
Tlie line of ttie Ditch cones]londed 
nearly with the out.side of the existing 
Circular Road, exeejit at the S.E. and 
S., where the work was never exe¬ 
cuted. [Tliere is an excavat ion known 
by the same naTiie at Madras exca¬ 
vated in 1780. (Marray, Ilandhooky 
1859, p. 43).] 

1742.—“In the year 1742 the Indian 
inhabitants of the Colony requested and 
obtained permi.ssion to dig a ditch at their 
own expense, round the Company’s bounds, 
from the northern parts of Sootanatty to 
the .southern part of (tovindjiore. In six 
months throe miles were fini.shed: when 
the inhabitants . . . discontinued the work, 
which from the occasion was called the 
Morattoe ditch.”— ed. 1803, ii. 45. 

1757.—“That the Bounds of Calcutta aro 
to extend the whole Circle of J)ifch dug upon 
the Invasion of the Marattes ; also 600 yards 
without it, for an Esplanade.”—.I of 
Agreement sent by Colonel Clive, (previous to 
the Treaty with the Nabob of May 14). In 
Memoirs of the Revolution in Bengal, 1760, 
p. 89. 

1782.—“To the Proprietors and Occupiers 
of Houses and other Tenements within the 
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Mahratta Entrenchment/'— India Gazette, 
Aug. 10. 

[1840.—“ Lesa than a hiindred years ago, 
it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta 
against the horsemen of Berar, and the 
name of the Mahratta Ditch still preserves 
the memory of the danger.”— Ma^anlay, 
Essay on Ciive.^ 

1872. — “The Calcutta cockney, who 
glories in the Mahratta Ditch. . . — 

Got'inda /Sttwawitt, i. 25. 

MAHSEEB, MASEEB, MASAL, 

&c. Hind, mahdsir, mahdser^ 7nahaii- 
aukl. s. The name i.s aj^plied to ])ei- 
liaps more than one of 1-he larger 
fi}>ecies of Barbus (N.O. Cyprinidae), 
hut es[)ecially to B. Mosul of Buchanan, 
B. Tor, Hay, B. megalrpis, McLelland, 
found in tlie larger Himalayan rivers, 
and also in the greater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay. It grow.s at 
its largest-, to about the size of the 
biggest salmon, and more. Jt atlbrds 
also tlu‘ higliest. sport to Indian 
anglers ; and from these circumstances 
has sometimes been called, mislead¬ 
ingly, the ‘ Indian salmon.’ The 
origin of the name Mahseevy and its 
proper s])elling, are very doubtful. It 
may be Skt. TuaJid-sirasy ^ big-head,’ or 
malid-salkay ‘large-scaled.’ The latter 
is most probable, for the .scales are so 
large that Buchanan mentions that 
playing cards were made from them 
at Dacca. Mr. H. S. Thomas suggests 
ma/m-d.s*ya,‘great n\outh.’ [The word 
does not appear in the ordinary diets.; 
on the wiiole, perhaps the derivation 
from mahd-Hras is most probable.] 

c. 1809,—“The Masal of the Kosi is a 
very large fish, which many people think 
still better than the Rohu, and compare it 
to the salmon.”— Buchaimn, Eastern India, 
hi. 194. 

1822.— "Mahasaula and Tora, variously 
altered and corrupted, and with various 
additions may be considered as genuine 
appellations, amongst the natives for these 
fishes, all of which frequent laive rivers.” 
— F. Buchanan Hamilton, Fishes of the 
Ganges, 304. 

1873.—“In iny own opinion and that of 
others whom 1 have met, the Mahseer shows 
more sport for its size than a salmon.”— 
H. S. Thomas, Tice Rod in India, p. 9. 

MAINATO, s. Tam. Mb]. MaindtUi, 
a washerman or dhoby (q.v.). 

1516.—“There is another sect of Glentiles 
which they call Mainatoa, whose bu.siness 
it is to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramins, and Naires; and by this they 
get their living ; and neither they nor their 


sons can take up any other business.”— 
Barbosa, Lisbon eq., 334. 

c. 1542.—“In this inclosure do likewi.se 
remain all the Landresaes, by them called 
Maynates, which wash the linnen of the 
City (Pequin), w’ho, as we were told, are 
j above an hundred thou.sand.”— Pinto, in 
Cogan, p. 133. The original (cap. cv.) has 
I todos os mainatos, whose sex Cogan has 
changed. 

1.554.—“And thefarm (7r7fi^i) of mainatos, 
which farm prohibits any one from washing 
clot}ie.s, which is the work of a mainato, 
except by arrangement with the farmer 
(Rendeiro). . . .”—Toni bo, &c., 53. 

[1598.—“There are some among them 
that do nothing els but wash cloathes ; . . . 
they are called Maynattos.”— 

Hak. Soc. i. 260. 

[c. 1610.—‘“rhesc folk (the washermcti) 
are called Menates .”—Pyraid de 1 m cat, 
Hak. Sot', ii. 71.] 

1644.—(Expenses of Daman) “For two 
maynatos, three water hoys {hois de agoa), 
one somhreyro hoy, and 4 torch bearers for 
the said (’aptain, at 1 xerafim each a month, 
comes in the year to 86,000 or x”". 
00120 .0.00.’’—Bocarro, MS. f. 181. 

MAISTBY, MISTEY, sometimes 
even MYSTIFY, s. Hind, mistri. 
This word, a corruption of the Portu¬ 
guese inestre, has sj)read into the ver¬ 
naculars all over India, and is in 
constant Anglo-Indian use. Properly 
‘a foreman,’ ‘a master-workman’; but 
used also, at least in Upper India, for 
any artizan, as rdj-mistri (properly 
Pers. rdz)y ‘a mason or bricklayer,’ 
lohdr-inutriy ‘a blacksmith,’ &c. The 
proper use of the word, as noted above, 
corresponds precisely to the definition 
of the Portu^iese word, as applied to 
artizaus in Bluteau: “Artifice cpie 
sabe bem o sen officio. Peritus aritfex 
. . . Opifex, alienorum operuminspector.** 
In W. and S. India xnaistry, as used 
in the household, generally means the 
cook, or the tailor. (See CALEEFA.) 

Master (Maciep'b) is also the 
Russian term for a skilled workman, 
and has given rise to several derived 
adjectives. There is too a similar word 
in modem Greek, g-aylaruip. 

1404.— “And in these (chambers) there 
were works of gold and azure and of many 
other colours, rnado in the most marvellous 
way; insomuch that even in Paris whence 
come the subtle maestrOB, it would be 
reckone<i l>eautiful to see.”— Clavijo, § cv. 
(Corap. Mirlhain, p. 125). 

1521.—“And the Viceroy (D. Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Culymutys four newly-built catUTB, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These were built 
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very light for fast rowing, and were greatly 
admired. But he ordered them to be burned, 
saying that he intended to show the Moors 
that we knew how to build better caturs 
than they did ; and he sent for Mestre Vyne 
the (Jenoeso, whom he had brought to build 
galleys, and asked him if he could build 
boats that would row faster than the 
Malabar paraos (see PROW). II e answered: 
‘Sir, I’ll build you brigantines fast enough 
to catch a mosquib). . . ”—CV/ mq ii. 830. 

[1548.— “He ordered to be collected in 
the smithies of the dockyard as many smiths 
as could be had, for he had many misteres.” 
—lind. iv. 663.] 

1554.—“To the mestre of the smith’s 
shop {ferrari<i) 30,000 reis of salary and 600 
reis for maintenance ” (see BATTA).-.S’. 
Jiotelho, Tomho, 65. 

1800.— “. . . 1 have not yet been able 
to remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
:is wo have the advantage here of the 
assistance of some Madras dubashes and 
maistries ” (ironical).— \Vellingtini, i. (17. 

1883.— “. . . My mind goes back to my 
ancient (roanesc cook. He was only a 
maistry, or more vulgarly a hohherjer (see 
BOBACHEE), yet his sonorous name re¬ 
called the con<iuest of Mexico, or the 
doubling of the t’ape.”— TrUxs on My 
Frontier, 3.">. 

[1900.—“Mystery very sick, Mem Sahib, 
very .sick all the night .”—Temple Bar, April.] 

MAJOON, .s. Hind, from Ar. wn’- 
jz?n, lit. ‘kneaded,’ and tlience wliat 
old medical bonk.s call ‘an electuary’ 
(i.e. a c()m])()iind of medicine.s knciaded 
with syrup into a soft mass), but 
especially applied to an intx)xicatirig 
confection of liemp leaves, <fcc., sold in 
llie bazar. [Burtoiij Ar. Nights^ iii. 
159.] In the Deccan the form is ma’- 
y/?m. Moodeen Sberilf, in bis Suppt. 
to tlie Pharmac. of India, writes magh- 
jun. “The chief ingredients in mak¬ 
ing it are. ganja (or heiii])) leaves, milk, 
ghee, poppy-seeds, flowers of the thorn- 
a})ple (see DATURA), the }>owder of 
nux vomica, and sugar” {Qanoo7i-e- 
Islam, Gloss. Ixxxiii). 

1519.— “ Next morning 1 halted . . . and 
indulging myself with a maaj^> made 
them throw into the water the liquor u.sed 
for ‘intoxicating fishes, and caught a few 
fish.”— Bahrr, 2T1. 

1563.—“And this they make up into an 
electuary, with sugar, and with the things 
iiboverinentionod, and this they call maju.” 
— Garcia, f. 27r, 

1781.—“Our ill-favoured guard brought 
in a do.se of majum each, and obliged us to 
eat it ... a little after sunset the surgeon 
came, and with him 30 or 40 Caffre.s, who 
seized us, and held us fast till the operation 
(circumcision) was performed.” — Soldier’s 
detter quoted in Hon. John Lindsay's Journal 


of Capticity in Mysore, Lives of Lindsays, 
iii. 293. 

1874,—. . it (Bhang) is made up with 
flour and various additions into a sweetmeat 
or majum of a green colour.”— Hdnhnry 
and F'Idckigei-, 493. 

MALABAR, n.p. 

a. The mime of the sesa-bourd country 
which the Arabs called the ‘Pepper- 
Coast,’ tlu* ancient Kerala of the 
Hindu.s, the AiyopiKif], or rather 
piKT), of the Gri'eks (see TAMIL), is not 
in form indigenous, l)ut was ajqilied, 
aj)parently, lirst by the Arab or Arabo- 
Pe.rsian mariners of the Gulf. The 
substanlive ]>art of the name, Malai, 
or the like, is doul)tless indigenous ; it 
is the Dravadian term for ‘moi\ntain’ 
in the Sanskritized form Malaya, 
wliicb is applied specifically to iIk^ 
southern portion of the Western 
Ghauts, and from which is taken the 
indigenous term Malaydlam, distin¬ 
guishing that branch of the Dravidian 
language in the tract which we call 
Malahar. This name— Ma,le or Malai, 
Mallah, &c., —we find in the earlier 
p(jst-clasaic notices of India ; whilst 
in the great Temple-Inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century) we find . the 
region in question called Mahi-nddn 
{mldu, ‘country’). The affix hdr ap- 
])ears attached tx) it first (so far as we 
are aware) in the Geography of Edrisi 
(c. 1150). This (Persian ?) termination, 
hdr, whatever be its origin, and whether 
or no it be connected either with the 
Ar. harr, ‘a continent,’ on the one 
hand, or with the Skt. wira, ‘ a region, 
a slope,’ on the other, was most as¬ 
suredly apj)lied by the navigators of 
the Gulf to other regions which they 
visited besides Western India. Thus 
we have Zaiigi-bdr (mod. Zanzibar), 
‘the country of the Blacks’; Kaldh- 
hdr, denoting apparently the coast of 
the Malay Peninsula; and even ac¬ 
cording to the dictionaries, Hindu-har 
for India. In the Arabic work which 
affords the second of these examples 
{Relation, &c., tr. by Reinaud, i. 17) it. 
is expressly explained : “The word hdr 
serves to indicate that which is both a 
coast and a kingdom.” It will he seen 
from the (quotations below that in the 
Middle Ages, even after the establish¬ 
ment of the use of this termination, 
the exact form of the name as given by 
foreign travellers and writers, varies 
consi^rably. But, from the time of 
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the Portuguese discovery of the Cape 
route, Malavar.^ or Malabar^ as we have 
it now, is the persistent form. [Mr. 
Logan {Manual., i. 1) remarks that the 
name is not in use in tlie district itself 
except among foreigners and Englisli- 
speaking nat ives ; the ordinary name 
is Malaydhnii or Maldyaru, ‘the Hill 
Country.’] 

c. 545.--- “The imports to Ta})robano are 
silk, aloeswood, cloves, .sandalwood. . . . 
These again are passed on from Sielediba 
to the marts on this side, such as MaXr, 
where the })e})})or is grown. ... And the 
most notable places of trade are the.se, 
Sindu . . . and then the tive marts of 
MaXC from wliich the ]»e}>per is ex]>orted, 
viz., J*artiy Maugaruth, SidofHttana, Nuht- 
]Kit(nia, and Pi/do/xifatHi."- (\>smas, Bk. xi. 
In (\ith<iji, kc., p. clxxviii. 

c. 645. “To the south this kingdom is 
near the .sea. There rise the mountains 
called Mo-la-ye {Mulaga), with their preoi- 
pitoirs .sides, and their lofty summits, their 
dark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these mountains grows the white .sandub 
wood.”— T'Kdug, in Jufixn, iii. 1*22. 

851.- “From this place (Maskat) .ships 
sail for India, and run for Kaulam-Malai ; 
the di.stance from Maskat to Kaulam-Malai 
is a months sail with a moderate wind.” 
Helutuniy Xcc., tr. by Jicnuiud, i. 15. '^Phe 
same work at p. 15 uses the ex}>res.sion 
“ (’ountry of l’e))])er ” {lidltul-til-faljul). 

890. — “ From Sinddn to Mali is five days’ 
journey ; in th(’ latter j>eppcr is to he fouml, 
also the bamboo .”—/On KhindCulha, in FAhvt, 

i. 15. 

0 . 1080. - “ You etjter tlien f)n the country 
of Ldntn, in which is Jaimur (.see under 
CHOUL), then Maliah, then Kiinchi, then 
Oravira (see DRAVIDIAN). o I- IHro x /, 
in J{fiuat/d, Fragment, 121. 

c. 1150.- “Fandarina (see PANDARANI) 
is a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Manlbai, where vessels frotn 
India and Sind cast anchor.”— Jdnsi, in 
Elliot, i. 96. 

c. 1*200.— “Harisjiorts luirein thcdelightful 
.si)ring . . . when the breezy from Malaya 
is fragrant from ])assing over the charming 
laranga ” (cloves ).—(dn inda, 

1270.— “ Malibar is a large country of 
India, with many cities, in which pepper 
is produced,”— Kazwini, in (lihlemei.dn-, 214. 

1293.—“You can sail (njxm that .sea) 
between these i.slands and Orme.s, ami 
(from Ormes) to those parts which are 
called (Minibar), is a distance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction between .south and 
.south-east ; then 300 miles between ea.st 
and south-east from Minibar to Maabar” 
(see MABAR). —Letter of Fr. John of Monte.- 
cornino, in (JaUmg, i. ‘215. 

1298.—“ Melibar is a great kingdom 
lying towards the we.st. , . . There is in 


this kingdom a great Quantity of pepper.” 
—Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 25. 

c. 1300.—“ Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
(see CONG AN) and T&na; beyond them the 
country of Malib^, which from the boun¬ 
dary of Karoha to Kdlam (probably from 
Gheriah to Quilon) is 300 parasanga in 
length.”— Rashiduddln, in Elliot, i. 68 . 

c. 13*20.—“A certain traveller states that 
India is divided into three parts, of which 
the first, which is also the most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and Sind, 
and is called Gfizerat; the second Manl- 
bfix, or the Land of lY*})per, east of 
Guzenlt.”— Ahvlfnla, in (FldcmrUtn', 184. 

c. 1322.—“And now that ye may know- 
how pepper is got, let me tell you tliat it 
groweth in a certain em})ire, whereunto 1 
came to land, the name w'horeof is Milli¬ 
bar.”— Friar Odour, in (\(thag, kc., 74. 

e. 1313. — “ After 3 days we arrived in the 
country of tlu! Mulaibftr, which is tlio 
country of Fe]»per. It stretches in length a 
<listanee of two months’ march along the 
sea-shore.” y/^;/ Hatuta, iv. 71 . 

e. 134vS-49.- “Wo tunbaiked on board 
certain junks from Lower India, which i.s 
called Minubar.” - dF MurlgnolU, in 

Pat/tag, 3.56. 

e. 11*20-30. — “. , . l)e}>arting thence ho 
, . . arrived at a noble city called Goloen, 

. . . 'J’his province is called Melibaria, and 
ili(*y collect in it the ginger called by the 
natives oJamlii. ]>epj)er, brazil-wood, and 
the cinnamon, called raarlla grosxa.” Conti, 
corrected from .lones’s tr. in India in XVtJi 
Cent. 17-18. 

c. 144*2. -- “’Phe coast which include.*-, 
(alit'ut wufh .some maghbouriiig ports, and 
w'hich extends as far as (Kai'l), a place 
situated op}>osito to the Island of Serendib 
. . , bears the general name of MellbJLr.” 
— AhdnrrcczCd, lhal. 19. 

14.59.—Fra Mauro’s great Map has Mili- 
bar. 

1514, “In the region of India called 
Melibar, which j)rovince begins at Goa, and 
extends to Gajjc Comcrlis (Comorin). . . 

— Letter <tf iOor, da Em pot i, 79. It is 
remarkable to find this b’loreutine using this 
old form in 151 1 . 

1516.—“And after that the Moons of 
Meca discovered India, and began to 
navigate near it, which was 610 years ago, 
they n.sed to touch at this country of Mala¬ 
bar on account of the j)epper which is found 
there.”— Jiarhosa, 102. 

15.53. — “ Wo shall hereafter de.scril)o 
particularly the j)()sition of thi.s city of 
Galeeut, and of the country of Malauar 
in W’hich it .stands.”— Barron, Dec. 1. iv. c. 6. 
In the following chapter he writes Malabar. 

1554.—“ From Din to the Islands of Dih, 
Steer first S.S.E., the pole being made by 
five inches, side towards the land in the 
direction of E.S.E. and S.E. by E. till yon 
see the mountains of Monlbdr.”— The Mohit^ 
uiJ. As. Soc. Ben. v. 461. 
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1572.- 

* ‘ Esta provincia cuja porto agora 
Tomc^o tendes, Malabax se chama : 

Do culto antiguo os idolos adora, 

Que ck jK>r estaa partes ae derrania.” 

vii. 32. 

By Burton : 

This province, in whose Ports your ships 
have tano 

refuge, the Malabar hy name'is known ; 
its Antique rite adoreth idols vain, 
idol-religion being broadest sown.” 

Since I)e Barros Malabar occurs almost 
universally. 

[1623. . ‘. Mahabar Pirates. . . 

/\ dfl/a Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 121.] 

1877.— The form Malibar is used in a 
letter from Athanasius Peter III., “ Patri- 
4 »rch of the Syrians of Antioch ” tx) the 
Manjuis of Salisbury, dated (lairo, July 18. 

MALABAR, u p. 

b. Tliis word, tbrougli cii'ciim.st.uuce.s 
wliicli liave been fully eliu'idaled by 
Ibsliop Oaldwell in bis Coaijxo-atire 
dranminr (2nd ed. 10-12), from wliiidi 
we give an extract below,* was apjdied 
by the Portuguese not. only to tbe 
language aiifl peo])le of tbe country 
tJiUH called, but. also t-o tin* Tamil 
language and the people s])eaking 
Tamil. In tbe (piotations bdlowing, 
those under A apply, or may a])]»ly, 
to tbe j)ro])er people or language of 
Malabar (see MALAYALAM) ; those 
uud<‘r R are instances of tbe misappli¬ 
cation to Tamil, a misap]»lication wbirb 
was gen(*ral (see a.g. in 'jKissiiu) 

down to tbe beginning of the List 
century, and which still holds among 
the more ignorant Europeans and 
Eurasians in S. India and (Vyhm. 

(A.) 

1552. A lingua dos Ctentios do Canara 
e Malabax.”— Coxlanhf'da, ii. 78. 

1572. - 

Leva alguns Malabares, <iue tomou 
Por for(,-a, dos (pie o Sainorim inandara.” 

Camden, ix. 14. 

* “Tin* I’ortugiiesr . . . .sailing from Malabar 
on voyiigns of exploration . . . made their ac- 
<limintance with various places on the eastern or 
Ooromandel Coast . . . and finding the language 
spoken by the fisbing and .sea-faring classes on 
the ea.stern coast similar to that .spoken on tlie 
we.stern, they came to the conclusion that it was 
identical with it, and called it in con.seqiience by 
the same name—viz. Malabar. ... A circum¬ 
stance which naturally confirmed the Portuguese 
in their notion of the identity of the people and 
language of the Coromandel Coast with those of 
Malabar was that when they arrived at Gael, in 
Tinnevelly, on the Coromandel Coast . . . they 
found the King of Quilon (one of the most im¬ 
portant places on the Malabar Coa.<rt^) residing 
thet^"—Bp. CkUdwell, tua 


[By Auhertiii : 

“ He takes .some Malabaxs he kept on board 

By force, of tho.so whom Samorin had 
sent . . .”] 

1582-—“They a.sked of the Malabars which 
went with him what he was”— Canlatieda, 
(tr. by N. L.) f. 37r. 

1602.- “We came to anchor in the Roado 
of Achen . . . whore we found sixteene or 
eightoonc .saile of .shippes of diuens Nations, 
.some (iDKf'rats, .some of liengala, some of 
(\ilerHt, called Malabares, some 
and .some Patav i/en ."— Sir J. Lanautfer, in 
Parchas, i. 153. 

1606. — In (lOKi'ea {Si/nodo, ff. 2?', 3, (to.) 
Malavar means the Malayalam language. 

0 ^-) 

1.541). — “ Enrico Enriejues, a 15>rtugneso 
jirie.st of our Society, a man of excellent 
virtue and good exanqile, who is now in 
Ihe Promontory of Comorin, writes and 
sjieaks the Malabar tongue very well in¬ 
deed.” Letter of Xari^r, in (.'olcridge's 
Life, ii. 73. 

16H0. —" Whcreu.s it hath, been liitherto 
aociistomary at this place to make sales and 
alienations of house.s in writing in the i’ortn- 
guese, (Jentue, and Mallabar languages, 
from w'hich some ineonvenieiiecs have arisen, 

. . P -Ft. St. (ieo. Sept 0, in iViJt'.s 

(lud F.rfrarts, No. in, 33. 

[1682. - “An order in English Portugnez 
(oMitue k Mallabar for the ])reventing the 
transportation of this ('(»untrey People and 
niakcing them .slaves in other Strange 
Conntreys. . . .”— Prnujle^ Ihanj Ft. St 
CVo., 1st ser. i. 87. i 

1718.—“This plan' ('I'lMiKjiieliar) i.s albi- 
LP_-thor inhabited by Malabarian Heathens.” 

Pngai. ol f/i>' tlon/nl m /hr Fanf, j’t. 1. (3rd 
i-d 1. p. is: 

“3'wo (listmet languages are necos- 
s.trily re(iuired ; one is the /innni/Kni, corn- 
uioniy called Malabarick. ' Pml. Pt. iii. 33. 

1734. - “ Magao])(_'re eornmendantes zelmn, 
ac studium .Missiouanonuu, (pii libros .sacram 
I'lccle.siae Catbolicae doetrinani, rerunujue 
''aeranini nioniirnent.a eontinentes, pro In- 
donim Christ,! tidelnini eniditioiie in lingmun 
Malabaricam sen 'ramnluam transtulerc.” 

-line/ nf J'itpe (Vrmrnt XU., ill Xvrhert, ii. 
432-3. These words are adopted from Card. 
I’ournon’.s decree of 1704 (see Und. i. 173). 

c. 1760. “Such was the ardent zeal of 
M. Ziegenhalg that in less than a year he 
attained a perfect knowledge of the Mala- 
baxian tongue. . . . He com])o.sed also a 
Malabarian dictionary of 20,000 words. 
Gro.^e, i. 261. 

1782. — “ Les habitans de la c6te de 
Coromandel sont appell^s Tam on Is; les 
Eurd4)(iens les nomment improprement 

Malabaxs.”— Soil i. 47. 

1801. — “From Niliseram to the (^hander- 
gerry River no language is understood but 
the MaJabars of the Coast.”—.SVr T. Munrv, 
in Life, i. 322. 
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Ill tlie following passage the word 
Malabars is luisapjuied still further, 
though by a writer usually most 
accuivite and intelligent: 

1810.—“The language spoken at Madras 
i.> the Tahnya, here called Malabaxs.’'— 
Maria (Jraha/n, 128. 

1800. — “The term ‘Malabar’ is used 
throughout the following pages in the com¬ 
prehensive sense in which it is applied in 
the Singhalese Chronicles to the continental 
invaders of Ceylon ; but it must be observed 
that the adventurers in the.se expeditions, 
who are styled in the Makairanso datnilos,’ 
or Tamils, came not only from . . . ‘ Mala¬ 
bar,’ but also from all parts of the Peninsula 
as far north as Cuttack and Orissa.” — 
Term nit's Ceylon, i, 353. 

MALABAR CREEPER, s. .4r7.v 

rcia malabariva, dhuisy. 

[MALABAR EARS, s. The seed 
vessels of a tree which Ives calls 
Codaya palli. 

1773. — “ From their shape they are called 
Malabar-Eaxs, on account of the re.sern- 
hlaiK^e they hoar to the ears of the women 
of the Malabar coast, which from the large 
slit made in thorn and the great weight of 
ornamental rings put into them, are rendered 
very large, and so long that .sometimes they 
touch the very shoulders," 465. 

MALABAR HILL, n.p. This 
favourite site of villas on Bombay 
Island is stated by Mr. Whitworth to 
have acquired its name from the fact 
that the Malabar pirates, who haunted 
this coast, used to lie behind it. 

11674. —“On the other side of the great 
1 nlet, to the Sea, is a great Point abutting 
agaiast Old Woman’.s Island, and is called 
Malabar Hill . . . the romain.s of a stupen¬ 
dous Pagod, near a Tank of Fresh Water, 
which the Malabars visited it mostly for.” 
-Fryer, 68 sry.] 

[MALABAR OIL, S. “ The ambigu¬ 
ous term ‘Malabar Oil ‘is a])plied to 
a mixture of the oil ohtiiined from 
the livers of several kinds of lishe.s 
frequenting the Malabar Coast of 
India and the neighbourhood of 
Karachi .”—IVatL Econ. Diet. v. 113. 

MALABAR RITES. This wa.s a 
name given to certain heathen and 
.su])erstitious practices which the 
Jesuits of the Madura, Carnatic, and 
Mysore Missions permitted to their 
converts, in spite of repeated prohihi- 
tioirs by the Popes. And though 
the.se i>ractices were finally condemned 


by the Legate Cardinal de Tournon 
in 1704, they still subsist, more or less, 
among native Catholic Christiaiis, and 
especially those belonging to the (so- 
called) Goa C'hurches. These practices 
are generally alleged to have arisen 
under P'ather de’ Nobili (“ Robertas 
de Nohilibiis ”), who came to Madura 
about 1G06. There can be no doubt 
that the aim of this famous Jesuit was 
to present Christianity to the ptiople 
under the fornp as it were, of a Hindu 
translation ! 

The nature of the practices of which 
we speak may he gathered from the 
following ])aiticulars of their prohibi¬ 
tion. Ill IG'23 Pope Gregory XV., by 
a <‘,oiistitution dated 31st January, 
condemned the following ;—1. The 
investiture of Brahmans and certain 
other ca'^tes with the sficred thread,, 
through the agency of Hindu priests,, 
and with Hindu ceremonies. For 
these (diri.stian (•eremf)nies were to be 
siihslitiited ; and the tliread was to- 
i he regardtsl as only a civil hadge^ 

I 2. The (U'liainental use of sandalwood 
paste was ptuunitted, hut not its 
.su])ersl itious use, e.y., in mixture with 
cowdung ashes, &c., for ceremonial 
purification. 3. Bathing as a cere¬ 
monial ]»urilieation. 4. The observ¬ 
ance of caste, and the nd'usal of 
high-caste Cliristians to mix with low- 
caste (/liristians in the chiirclies was 
disaj)pro\ed. 

Tin* ({uarrels between Capuchins 
and Jesuits later in the 17th century 
again hrouglit tlie Malabar Rites into 
ii(*tiee, and C^ardinal de Tournon was 
sent on his unlucky mission to de- 
lennint* the.se matters finally. His 
decree (June 23, 1704) prohibited :— 

1. A inulilated form oi baptism, iii 
which were omitted certain ceremonies 
otl'ensive to Hindus, specifically tlie 
n.se of Cmliva, sal, et insuffliitio.’ 2. 
The u.se of Pagan names. 3. The 
Hindiij/ing of Christian terms by 
translat lou. 4. Deferring the l)aj)tism 
of cliildren. 5. Infant marriages. 6. 
The use of the Hindu fu/?'(see TAT.bf.) 

7. Hindu usages at marriages. 8. 
Augury at marriages, by means of a 
coco-nut. 9. The exclusion of women 
from churche.s during certain ])eriods. 
10. Cerenionii'S on a girl’s attainment 
of puberty. 11. The making distinc¬ 
tions between Pariahs and others. 12. 
The assi.stance of Christian musicians 
at heathen ceremonies. 13. The use 
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of ceremonial washings and bathings. 
14. The use of cowdung-ashes. 15. 
The reading and use of Hindu books. 

With re^rd to No. 11 it may be 
observed that in South India the 
distinction of castes still subsists, and 
the only Christian Mission in that 
(juarter which has really succeeded in 
abolishing caste is that of the Ikisel 
Society, 

MALABATHEUM, s. There can 
be very little doubt that this classical 
export from India was the dried leaf 
of various species of (hnnanioinuin, 
which leaf was known in Skt. as 
tnmdla-pattra. Some who wrote soon 
after the Portuguese discoveries took, 
)erhaps not unnaturally, the jmn or 
>etel-leaf for the malahathrum of the 
ancients ; and this was maintained by 
DeAii Vincent in his well-known work 
on the Commerce and Naviifaiion of 
the Ancients, justifying this in part 
by the Ar. name of the betel, inmhfd, 
which is taken from Skt. tdnihdla, 
betel ; tdmbula-pattra, betel-leaf. The 
fariuila-pattra, however, the prodnce of 
certain wild spp. of C^iniiamomum, 
obtained both in the hills of Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern 
India, is still valued in India as a 
medicine and aromatic, though in no 
such degree as in ancient times, aiid it 
is usually known in domestic ec onomy 
as tejpat, or corruptly tapat, i.e. 
‘pungent leaf.’ Tlie leaf was in the 
Arabic Materia Medica under the name 
of sddhaj or sadhojl Hindi, as was till 
recently in the English Pharmacopoda 
as Folium indicum, which will still be 
found in Italian drug-sliops. The 
matter is treated, with his usual 
lucidity and abundance of local know¬ 
ledge, in the Golloquios of Garcia de 
Orta, of which we give a short extract. 
This was evidently unknown to Dean 
Vincent, as he repeats the very errors 
which Garcia dissipates. Garcia also 
notes that confusion of Malahathrum 
and Folium indicum with spikenard, 
which is traceable in Pliny as well as 
among the Aral) pliarmacologists. 
The ancients did no doubt a]>ply the 
name Malahathrum to some other 
su)>stance, an unguent or solid extract. 
Rheede, we may notice, mentions that 
in his time in Malabar, oils in high 
medical estimation were made from 
both leaves and root of the “ wild 
cinnamon ” of that coast, and that from 


the root of the same tree a camphor 
was extracted, having several of the 
properties of real camphor and more 
fragrance. (See a note by one of the 
present writers in Cathay, &c., p]). 
cxlv^-xlvi.) The name Cinnamon is. 
proj>erly confined to the tree of Ceylon 
{C. Zeylanicmn). The other Cinna- 
woma are properly Cassia barks. [See 
lUatt. Econ. Diet. ii. 317 seqq.^ 

c. A. I). 60 .—** MaXd^aSpov ivioi iVo\d/i- 
pavovciv eXvai ttjs vdpdov <pvWoy, 

TrXavdbpLfvoL vtto Trjs sard 
peia^, . . . (8 lov yap iari y^vos (pv6fj.€vov 
Toh 'lydiKois T^XfiaffL, tpvXXop 6y ^iTLvrjxh- 
p-evov — Dioscoridcs, Mat. Med. i. 11. 

c. A.D. 70.—“We are beholden to Syria 
for Malabathrum. This is a tree that 
bearelh leaves rolled up round together, 
and seeming to the eie withered. Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oilo 
for perfumers to use. . . . And yet there 
commeth a better kind thereof from India.. 
. . . The rellish thereof ought to resemble 
Nardiis at the tongue end. The f)orfuine 
or smell that . . . the leafe yeeldeth when 
it is boiled in wipe, pas.seth all others. It 
is straungc and monstrous which is ol)sorved 
in the price ; for it hath risou from one 
denier to three hundred a pound.”— Bliny, 
xii. ‘26, in Fh. lloUand. 

e. A.D. 90. — . . (ietting rid of the 

fibrous parts, they take the leaves and 
double them up inU) little balls, which they 
stitch through with tlu; fibres of the withes. 
And those they divide into throe classes. 
. . . And thus originate the three qualities 
of Malabathrum, which the peof)le who 
have prepared them carry India for sale.” 
— I’trip/us, near the end. [Also see 
Jnfro. (Jilt, Rieer of (rofden iSiind, od. 1883, 
P. 89.] 

1563.—“ R. I remember well that in 
s})eaking of betel you bfid me that it was 
not folium iudu, a piece of information 
of great value to me ; for the pliysician.s 
who put them.selves forward as having 
learned much from these parts, assert that 
they are the same ; and what is more, the 
modern writers . . . call betel in their 

works (nnbul, and say that the Moors give 
it this name. . . . 

“ (). That the two things are different as 
I told you is clear, for Avicenna Ireat.s them 
in two different chapters, viz., in 259, which 
treats of folium ludu, and in 707, which 
treats of tambul . . . and \\\o fotiurn indu is 
called by the Indians Tamalapatra, which 
the CTrecks and Latins corrupted intj 
Malabathrum,” ko.—darrid, ff. 9.5r, 96. 

c. 11)90. -“Hoc Tembul sen Siriuin, licet 
vulgatissimum in India sit folium, distin- 
guendum est a FoUo Indo seu Malabathro, 
Arabibus Ciulegi Hindi, in Pharmacopoeis, 
et Indis, Tamala-patra et folio Indo dicto, 

. . . A nostra autem natione intellexi 
Malabathrum nihil aliud esse cpiam folium 
canellae, .sen cinnamorni sylvestris.”— Rum- 
phius, V. 337. 
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c. 1760. — . . qiiand Ton corisidbro qiie 
les Indiens appellent notre feuille Indienne 
tamalapatra on croit d’apercevoir que le 
mot (irec /naXd^arpop on a anciennernent 
d^riv^.”— {Didn'ut) Kticychpedii\ xx. 846. 

]8Ji7: — (Malatroon is given in Arabic 
works of Matena Mfedica as the Greek of 
Sddlutj, and tuj and tej-pat as the Hindi 
synonyrnos). “By the latter names may 
be o])tfimed everywhere in the l>awirs of 
India, the leaves of Cnin. Tavuila and of 
Com. (dltij/onon.” - lioi/le, Ksmm on uAntit/. 
of Hnidim Mnlivmc, 85. 

MALACCA, The city wliicli 
gi\es it,s luime to tlie Ihriiiiiisula and 
tlie Straits of Malacca, and wliicli was 
tile seat of a consider-ahle Malay mon¬ 
archy till its caj)tur(.‘ hy the Portuguese 
under l)’All) 0 (juer((ue in 1511. One 
naturally siipjioses sonn* etymological 
connection between A/a/u//and Malacai. 
And sucli a conma'.tion is ])ut forward 
by l)e Banos and D’Albocjuenjue (sei* 
below, and also undt'r MALAY). The 
latlau’ also mentions :ni alternative 
sugge.stioii for the origin of the name 
of the city, which evidently refers to 
the Ai'. innhtkdt, ‘a meeting.’ This 
last, though it iijipears also in the 
Sijarii Mdlayu., may be t,otally I’tqectial. 
Crawfurd is ])ositive that, tin* place 
was called from the word mdUiko, the 
Malay name of the Phylhoith n.s etnhlira., 
or emblic. Myrobalan 
said to be abumlant in that locality” ; 
and this, it will be seen belon, is given 
by (lodinho de Eredia as the ety¬ 
mology. again se('ms to be a 

corrujd.ion of the Skt. amlakit, from 
cDiila, ‘acid.’ [Mr. Skeat writes: 
“There can be no doubt that. (Iravv- 
furd is right, and that the place was 
nani(‘d fi’om the tree. The sugg(*,sted 
connectum between Mnldi/ii ami M<(- I 
laka ap])e.‘irs impossible to me, and, 

T tliink, w'ould do so to any one ac¬ 
quainted with the laws of the language. 

1 liave seen the Molakd tree jiiys(*lf 
and eaten its fruit. Ridh*y in his 
Botanical Lists has lakd-laka and ?au- 
laka which he identirn*s as }*k\jllanthus 
emhliat., L. and ]\ jiectinatus Hooker 
{Luphorlnacfdc). The two species are 
hardly distinct, but the latter is the 
commoner form. The fact is that the 
place, as is so often the case among 
the Malays, must have taken its name 
froin the Sungei Malabo <fr Malaka 
River.”] 

1416.—“There was no King but only a 
chief, the country belonging to Siam. . . . 


In the year 1409, the imperial envoy Cheng 
Ho brought an order from the emperor and 
gave to the chief two silver seats, ... he 
erected a* stone and raised the place to a 
city, after which the land was called the 
Kingdom of Malacca (Moada-ka). . . . Tin 
is found in the mountains ... it is cast 
into .small blocks weighing 1 catti 8 taels . . .' 
ten pieces are bound together with rattan 
ami form a small bundle, whilst 40 pieces 
make a large bundle. In all their trading 
. . . they use these pieces of tin iii.stead 
of money .”—Ckmese Annals, in Groenri'ldt, 
p. 123. 

1498.—“Melequa ... is 40 days from 
Qualccut with a fair wind . . . hence pn)- 
ceeds all the clove, and it is wi>rth there 9 
crusados for a bahar (q.v.), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 crusados the bahar ; and 
there is much })orcela,in and much silk, and 
much tin, of which they maki; money, but 
the money is of large size and little value, 
so that it tiikes 3 faraziilas (see Frazala) 
of it to make ji crusado. Here too are many 
large ))arrots all n*d like tire .”—lloteiio df> 
r. da (t'aiiia, 110-111. 

1510, “When we had arrived at tlie city 
of Melacha, we wen*. imnuMhatclv }>resent,ed 
to the Sultan, who is a. Moor ... 1 believe 
that nioi-t* shii»s ,'irrive lu're than in any 
other }»laee in the world, . . \'(irf/ienia, 
221. 

j 1511.- “'riiis P;iremi(,‘ura gavi' the name 
I of Malaca to the new eolony, because in 
( tlio language of .lava, when a man of l*alini- 
hao Hees away they call him Midayo. . . . 

1 Others say that it was called Malaca, hecansu 
I of the mimher of ]>eople who came there 
I from one ]>art and the other in so short a 
j spa(*e of time, for the word Makaa tilso 
sigmties to mmt. ... Of these two oj>inions 
! let each one acce}»t that which lie thinks 
to he the best, for this is the trut h of the 
in.atter.” Commentary’s of A!Ineiuei'que, K.d\ 
by Birch, lii. 76-77- 

1516.- “The .said Kingdom of Ansy.ine 
(see Siam) throws out a great })oint of land 
into the sea., which makes there a cape, 
where the sea returns again towards China 
to the north ; in this promontory is a small 
kingdom in which there is a largo city 
called Malaca.” -Atf/Vyn.w, 191. 

1553.—“A son of Paramisora called Xa- 
qiiern Darxa, {i.e. Slhandar Sluih) . . . to 
form the town of Malaca, to which ho gave 
that name in memory of the banishment of 
his father, beciiiise in his vernacular tongue 
(Javanese) this was as much as to say ‘ban¬ 
ished,' and hence the people are called 
Malaios Barros, II. vi. 1. 

,, “That which he (Alboipierqiie) 
regretted most of all that was lost on that 
vessel, was two lion.s cast in iron, a first-rate 
work, and most natural, which the King of 
China had sent to the King of Malaca, and 
which King Mahamed had kept, as an honour¬ 
able possession, at the gate of his Palace, 
whence Affonso Alboquerque carried them 
off, as the principal item of his triumph on 
the capture of the city."'—Ibid. II. vii. 1. 
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1572.— 

“ Nem tu menos fugir poderds deste 
Pc)Hto(jue rica, e {x)sUx|ue assentada 
Lik no gremio da Aurora, onde nasceste, 
Opulenta Malaca nomcada ! 

' Assettas venenovsas, que fizeste, 

Os crises, com que j a te vejo armada, 
Malaios namorados, Jaos valentes, 

Todos faras ao Luso obedientes.” 

CamSf^s, X. 44. 

By Burton : 

“Nor shalt thou ’scape the fate to fall his 
j)rize, 

albeit so wealthy, and so strong thy site 
there on Aurora’s l)OHom, whence thy rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight ' 
The jK)y8oned arrows which thine art 
supplies, 

the Krises thirsting, as T see, for fight, 
th’ enamoured Malay - men, the .lavan 
braves, 

all of the Lusian shall become the slaves.” 
161*2. — “The Arabs call it Malakat, from 
collecting all men;hants .'’—Sijara Maloifu, 
in J. hid. Arch. v. ,‘1*2*2. 

161,‘l. — “Malaca significa Miraholanon, 
friicta de hua arvore, [)lantada ao longo de 
hum riboiro chamado Aerlcle.” - (>odiuho dc 
Eretlia. f. 1. 


MALADOO, s. Chicken m a lad 00 is 
an article in tlie Anglo-Indian menu. 
It looks like a corriijition from the 
French cuis'i7ie, but of what 7 [Mala- 
doo or Maiiadoo, a lady informs me, is 
cold meat, such as chicken or mutton, 
cut into slices, or pounded up and 
re-cooked in batter. The Port. malJutdOy 
‘beaten-up,’ has been sugge.steu as a 
pos.siblc origin for the woru,] 

MALAY, n.p. This is in the 
Malay language an adjective, Maldtju ; 
thus orony Maldyu., ‘a Malay’; tana 
[briiuA] Mnldyu, ‘the Malay country’ ; 
bahiisa [Wu/.s-u] Moldyii., ‘the Malay 
language.’ 

Ill Javanese the word maidya signi¬ 
fies ‘to run away,’ and the projier 
name has traditionally been derived 
from this, in reference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca by Javanese 
fugitives ; but we can hardly attach 
importance to this. It may be worthy 
at least of consideration whether the 
name was not of foreign, i.e, of S. 
Indian origin, and connected with the 
Malaya of the Peninsula (see under 
MALABAR). [Mr. Skent writes : “The 
tradition given me by Javanese in the 
Malay States w'as that the name was 
applied to Javanese refugees, who 
peopled the S. of Sumatra. Whatever 
tie the original meaning of the word, 
it is prob^ile that it started its life- 
2 M 


history as a river-name in the S. of 
Sumatra, and thence became applied 
to the district through which the 
river ran, and so to the pieople who 
lived there ; after which it spread 
wdth the Malay dialect until it in¬ 
cluded not only many allied, but also 
many foreign, tribes; all Malay¬ 
speaking tribes being ev^eiitually culled 
Malays without regard to racial origin. 
A most import-ant passage in t his con¬ 
nection is to be found in Leyden’s Tr. 
of the "Malay Annals^ (18*21), p. 20, 
in which direct reference to such a 
river is made : ‘ There is a lanintry 
in the land of Andalas named Paral- 
embang, which is at jire.seiit denomin¬ 
ated Palembang, the raja of which was 
denominated Damang Lebar Dawn 
(chieftain Broad-leaf), who derived his 
origin from Haja Sulan (t’hulan ?), 
w'ho.se grtat-grandsoii he was. The 
name of its river Muartatang, into 
which falls another river named 
Sungey Mala3ni, near the .source of 
which is a mountain named the 
mountain Sagantang Maha Mini.’ 
Here Palembang is the name of a 
well-knowm Sumatran Sbitt', often de¬ 
scribed as the original home of the 
Malay race. In sbindard Malay "Iki- 
many Lebar Dawn’ would be " D^ang 
Lebar Daun.’ Raja Chulan is prob¬ 
ably some mythical Indian king, the 
.story being evidently derived from 
Indian traditions. ‘ Muartatang ’ may 
be a mistake for Muar Tmang, which 
is a })lace, one heard of in the Penin¬ 
sula, though I do not know for certain 
where it Ls. ‘Sungey Malayu ’ .sim])ly 
means ‘River Malayu.’ ‘Sagantang 
Maha Mini ’ is, I think, a mistake for 
Sa-yuntany Maha Miru, wdiich is the 
name used in the l^eninsula for the 
sacred central mountain of the world 
on which the episode related in the 
Annab oc.curreci” (see Skeat, Malay 
Magica l). 2 ).] 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
wdiich has been noted by Crawfurd, 
that a name which appears on 
Ptolemy’s Tables as on the coast of 
the Golden Ghersonese, and which 
must be located somewhere about 
Maulmain, is MaXeoO KQXov, w'ords 
which in Javane.se {Malayu-Kulo7t) 
w'ould signify “Malays of the We.st.” 
After this the ne.vt (possible) occurrence 
of the name in literature is in the 
Geography of Edrisi, who describes 
Malai as a great island in the eagtem 
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seas, or rather as occupying the position 
of the Lemuria of Mr. Sclater, for (in 
partial accommodation to the Ptole¬ 
maic theory of the Indian Sea) it 
stretched eastward nearly from the 
coast of Ziiij, i.e. of Eastern Africa, to 
the vicinity of China. Thus it must 
be uncertain without further accounts 
whether it is an adumbration of the 
great IVIalay islands (as is on the whole 
])r()bable) or of tlie Island of the Mala- 
gashes (Madagascar), if it is either. 
We then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no 
mention of the Malay name till the 
Portuguese entered the seas of the 
Archipelago. 

[a.D. ()90.—Mr. Skeat notes: “I T.sing 
speak.s of the ‘ Molo-yu country,’ i.e. the 
district W. or N.W. of Palernbanp in 
Sumatra. ”J 

e. “ The Isle of Malai is very great. 

. . . The {>eo{)le devote themselves to very 
j)rohtable trade ; and there are found here 
elephants, rhinoceroses, und various aro¬ 
matics and H})i(!es, such as clove, cinnamon, 
nard . . . and nutmeg. In the mountains 
are mines of gold, of excellent (juality . . . 
the nGt>plo also have windmills.”— Kiirtm, by 

JuKoert, i. 915. _ 

c. 12711. - A Chinese notice records under 
this year that tribute was .sent from Siam 
to the Emperor, '‘’i'he Siamese had long 
been at war with the Maliyi, or Maliurh, 
but both nations laid aside their fiuul .and 
.sul)riiittod ti> (!hina.”—Notice by Sir 
Wade, in Bowrimfs Siam, i. 72. 

c. 1292.— “You come t(' an Isl.and which 
forms a kingdom, .aml is called Malaiur. 
The peo})le have a king of their own, and 
a j)eculiar language. The city is n tine and 
n«»ble one, and there is a great trade carried 
on there. All kinds of .sjacery are to be 
found there. ”—A/a;ve Polo, Bk. iii. eh. 8. 

c. 1539. — . . as .soon as he h.ad de¬ 
livered to him the letter, it was tran.slaied 
into the Pavtngal out of the Malayan tongue 
wherein it was written.”—/h/do, E.T, p. 15. 

1548.—“. . . having made a breach in 
the wall twelve fathom wide, he a.s.saulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turks, Ahijsslus, 
Moors, Mil!a Hares, Achevis, Jaos, and 
MalayoB.’’— p. 279. 

1553.—“And so these Gcntile.s like the 
Moors who inhabit the .sea-coasts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
speak the Malay of Malacca tus being the 
most general language of those parts.”— 
Barros, III. v. 1. 

,, “Everything with them is to be 
a gentleman; and this has such prevalence in 
those parts that you will never find a native 
Malay, however poor he may be, who will 
set his hand to lift a thing of hi.s own or 
anybody else's ; every service must be done 
by slaves,”—II. vi. 1, 


1610.—“I cannot imagine what the Hol¬ 
landers meane, to suffer these Malaysians, 
Chinesians, and Moores of these countries, 
and to assist them in their free trade thorow 
all the lndie.s, snd forbid it their owne 
seruants, countrymen, and Brethern, upon 
paine of death and losse of goods.”— Peter 
ITilliamson Flori.% in Purchas, i. 321. 

[Mr. Skeat writes: “Tlie word 
Malaya is now often apjdied by 
Engli.sli writers to the Peninsula as a 
whole, and from this the term Ma¬ 
laysia as a term of wider ai)])lication 
(i.e. to the Archij/elago) has been 
coined (see quotation of 1610 above). 
The, former is v(‘ry frequently mis¬ 
written by English writers as ^ Malay,’ 
a harharism which has even ionnd 
jdac.e on 1-he title-j/age of a Ix/ok— 
‘Travel and KS]>ort in Burma, Siam 
and Malay, John Bradley, London, 
1876.’”] 

MALAYAL AM . ’T1 1 is i s tl i nai n e 

ap]died to one of the cultivated 
Dravidian langnage.s, the cl()S(‘.st in its 
relation to tlie Tamil. It is spoken 
along the Malabar coast, on tlie 
AYestern side of the GhautS (or Malaya 
nioiiiitains), from the Chandragiri 
liner on the North, near Mangalore 
(entering the .sea in 12' 29'), beyond 
which tlie languag(‘ i.s, for a limited 
distance, Tala, and the.n Oanare.se, to 
'rrevandrum on th(‘ South (hit. B"' 29'), 
where Tamil begins to sujiersede it. 
Tamil, liowev(^r, aJ.so iiiterf viines with 
Malayalam all along Malabar. I’lie 
term Malaydlain, ])i' 0 ])erly apjdies to 
U'rritoty, not language, and might be 
rendered “Mountain region” [See 
under MALABAE, and Logan, Man. of 
Malabar, i. 90.] 

MALDIVES, MALDIVE ISLDS., 

n.p. The ]>roper form of this name 
apjiears to he Male-dJva; not, as the 
e.stimahle Garcia de Orta says, Nale- 
diva. ; whilst the etymology which he 
gives is certainly wrong, hard as it 
may be to say what is tiic right one. 
The people of the islands formerly 
designated themselves and their 
country by a form of the word 
for ‘island’ which we have in the 
Skt. dvipa and the Pali dipo. We find 
this reflected in the Divi of Ammianus, 
and in the Diva and l)iha-]at (Pers. 
plural) of old Arab geographers, whilst 
it survives in letters of the 18th 
century addressed to the Ceylon 
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Oovernraent (Dutch) by the Sultan 
of the Isles, who calls his kingdom 
JHvehi Rajj^, and his people JHvehe 
mlhun. Something like the modern 
form first appears in I bn Batuta. He, 
it will be seen, in his admirable 
account of these islands, calls them, 
as it were, Ma/ia/-dives, and says 
they were so called from the chief 
group Mahal, which was the residence 
of the Sulbiii, indicating a connection 
with Mahal, ‘ a imlace.’ Tliis form of 
the name looks like a foreign ‘striving 
after meaning.’ But Pyrarrl de Laval, 
the author of the most comjdete 
account in existence, also says that the 
name of the island.s was taken from 
Male, that on which the King resided. 
Bishop Ctaldwell has suggested that 
these islands were the diim, or islands, 
of Male, as Malehdr (see MALABAR) 
was the coast-tract or continent, of 
Male, It is, however, not im])Ossible 
that the true etymology was from 
iiidUl, ‘a garland or necklace,’ of which 
their configuration is highly suggestive. 
[The Madrati Gloss, gives Malayfil. maf, 
‘l)lack,’ and dvipa, ‘island,’ from the 
<lark soil. For a full account of early 
notices of tlie Maldives, see Mr. Gray’s 
not-e on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 
423 ,^eqq.'\ Mil burn (Or. Commmerre, \. 
335) says; “This island was (these 
islands were) discovered by the Portu¬ 
guese in 1507.” Let us see ! 

A.l). 362.—“ Legationes iindique solito 
oeius concurrebant ; hine Traristigritanis 
|>aceni ohsecrantibua et Anneriii.s, iiide 
iiationil:)Us Indici.s certatim cum donis opti- 
mates nnttentit)us ante terapus, ah usque 
Divis et Serendivis .”—A mmUin. Mareellinus, 
.\xii. 3. 

c. 545.—“And round about it {Sielediha 
or Taprobdiie, i.r. Ceylon) there are a number 
of small islands, in all of which you find 
fresh water and coco-nuts. And these are 
;dmost all set close to one another.”— 
in Valhay, Ac., clxxvii. 

851.—“ Between this Sea (of Horkand) 
and the Sea called Liiravi there is a great 
number of isles ; their number, indeed, it i.s 
said, amounts U) 1,900 ; . . . the di.stance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 parasangs. 
They are all inhabited, and all produce 
coco-palms. . . . The last of these islands 
is Screndib, in the Sea of Horkand ; it is 
the chief of all ; they give the islands the 
name of DibaJ&t” (be. D'Jjas). — Relation, 
Ac., tr. by Reinaud, i. 4-5. 

c. 1030.— “The special name of Diva is 
given to islands which are formed in the 
sea, and which appear above water in the 
form of accumulations of sand ; these sands 
Continually augment, spread, and unite, , 


till they present a firm aspect . . . these 
islands are divided into two classes, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of their staple product. 
Those of one class are called Diva-AwroA 
(or the Cowry Divahs), because of the cowries 
which are gathered from coco - branches 
planted in the sea. The others are called 
Diva-Aaw/>ar, from the word kanhar (see 
COIR), which is the name of the twine made 
from coco-fibres, with which vessels are 
stitched.”— Al-Biriuu, xnReina^id, Fragmms, 
124. 

1150.—See also Kdrini, in Jaubert’s Transl. 
i. 68. But the transistor prints a liad 
reading, liaihihAt, for Dibaj&t. 

c. 1343.—“Ten days after embarking at 
Calecut we arrived at the Islands called 
Dlubat-al-Mahal. . . . These islands are 
reckoned among the wonders of the World ; 
there are some 2000 of them, (iroups of a 
hundred, or not (}uite so many, of these 
islands arc found clustered into a ring, and 
each cluster has an entrance like a harbour- 
mouth, and it is only there that ships can 
enter. . . . Most of the trees that grow on 
those islands are coco-palms. . . . They are 
divided into regions or groups . . . among 
which are distinguished ... 3° Mahal, 
the group which gives a name to the whole, 
and which is the residence of the Sultans.” 
— Ibn Jiatuta, iv. llO.sryy. 

1442.—Abdurrazzak also calls them “the 
isles of Diva-Mahal.”— In Not. et Exts. 
xiv. 429. 

1503.—“But Dorn Vasco . . . said that 
things must go on as they were to India, 
and there he would im^uire into the truth. 
And so arriving in the (lulf (yoffdo) where 
the storm bofel them, all were separated, 
and that vessel which steered badly, parted 
company wdth the fleet, and found itself at 
one of the first islands of Maldiva, at which 
they stopped some days enjoying themselves. 
For the island abounded in provisions, and 
the men indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
and fish, and in drinking bad stagnant 
water, and in disorders wdth women ; so 
that many died.”— (hi-rea, i. 347. 

[1512.—“ Mafamedo Ma(;ay with two ships 
put into the Maidive islands (ilhas de 
Maldiva).” — Albuquerque, Cartas, p. 30.] 

1563.—“ R. Though it be somewhat to 
interrupt the business in hand,—why is that 
chain of islands called ‘ Islands of Maldiva ’ f 

“0. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and seas and kingdoms, many of 
our people make gerat mistakes even in 
regard to our own lands ; how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign tongues ? 
But, nevertheless, 1 will tell you what 1 
have heard say. And that is that the right 
name is not Maldiva, but Nalediva ; for nale. 
in Malabar means ‘four,’ and diva ‘ island,’ 
so that in the Malabar tongue the name is 
as much as to say ‘ Four Isles.’ . . . And in 
the same way we call a certain island that 
is 12 le on es from Goa Angediva (see 
ANCHEDnTA), because there are five in 
the group, and so the name in Malabar 
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means ‘Five Isles,’ for ange is ‘five.’ But 
these derivations rest on common report, I 
don’t detail them to you as demonstrable 
facta.”—6'ama, C<dlo</uioK, f. 11. 

1572. — “Nas ilhas do Maldiva.” (See 
COCO-DE-MER.) 

c. 1610. — “Ce Royaume en leur langage 
s’appelle HlBlt-rague, Royaume de Mal^, et 
des autres peuplca de I’lnde il s’appelle 
M^^-divax, ct les j^euples dines . . . L’lsle 
principale, comme j’ay dit, s’appelle Mal4, 
«jui donne le nom k tout lo reate doa autres ; 
car le mot Dines signifie vn nombre de petites 
isles amas.s^es.”— Fyrard de Laval^ i. 63, 68, 
ed. 1679. fHak. Soc. i. 83, 177.] 

1683. — “ Mr. Beard .sent up his Oouries, 
which he hud received from ye Mauldivas, 
to be put off and passed by Mr. Charnock 
at Oassuinbaziir.”—Oct. 2; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 122]. 

MALUM, a. In a .shij> with 
English officers .and native crew, the 
mate is allied malum ndhih. The word 
is Ar. mu\illim^ literally ‘ the In¬ 
structor,’ and is pro{)erly applied to 
the ])ilot or sailing-master. The word 
may be compared, thus used, with our 
‘master’ in the Navy. In regard to 
the first quotation we may observe 
that Niikhuda (se(‘ NACODA) is, rather 
than Mn’uZ/i'm, ‘the ca])taiii’; though 
its proper meaning is the owner of 
the ship ; the two cai)a(:ities of owner 
and skipper being doubtless often <‘om- 
bined. The distinction of MidalHm 
from Nakhuda accounts for tlie former 
title being assigned to the mate, 

1497. — “And he sent 20 cruzados in gold, 
and ‘20 ^estoon.s in silver for the Malemos, 
who were tbe pilots, for of these coins ho 
would give each month whatever he (the 
Sheikh) should direct.” (Ivrrea, i. ‘AH (E.T. 
by Ld. Stanley of AUlerley, 88). On thi.s 
jmssage the Translator says : “’Iffie word is 
perhaps the Arabic for an in.structor, a word 
in general use all over Africa.” It is curious 
that his varied experience should have failed 
to recogni.se the habitual marine use of the 
term. 

1541.—“Meanwhile ho sent three caturs 
(q.v.) to the Port of the Malems {l*orto dos 
Malenws) in order to get some pilot. . . . 
In this Port of the Bandel of the Malems 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when 
they enter the Straits, and when they 
return they leave them here again.”*— 
Correa^ iv. 168. 

* This Port was immediately outside the Straits, 
as appears from the description of Doin Joao de 
Castro (1541): “Now turning to the ‘Gates’ of 
the Strait, which are the chief object of our 
description, we remark that here the land of 
Arabia juts out into the sea, forming a prominent 
Point, and very prolonged, , . . This is the point 
or promontory which Ptolemy calls Fossidium. 
... In front of it, a little more than a gunshot 


1553.—among whom (at Melinda) 
came a Moor, a Guzarate by nation, called 
Malem Cana, who, as much for the satis¬ 
faction he hinl in conversing with our people, 
as to please the King, who was imiuiring for 
a pilot b) give them, agreed to accompany 
them.”— Barros, 1. iv. 6. 

c. 1590.— “Mu’allim or Captain. He must 
be acijuainted with tho depths and .shallow 
places of the Ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship 
to her destination, and prevents her falling 
into dangers.” — Ain, ed. Blochinaiin, i. ‘280. 

(1887.—“The .second class, or MalumiB, 
are .sailors. ”— Logan, Malabar, ii. ccxcv.] 

MAMIBAN, MAMIBA, s. A 

medicine from old times of much 
repute in the East, especially for eye- 
disease.s, and imported from Himalayan 
and Trans-Himalayan regions. It is 
a })Opular native drug in the PnnjaU 
bazars, where it is still known as 
mamlra, also as pllldri. It seems 
probable tliat the namt* is applied to 
bitter roots of kindred })ro}>erties but 
of uioro than om^ specific origin. 
Hanbury and Fluckiger describe it as 
the rbizoiiu' of Captis Teeia, Wallicli, 
tlta being the name of the drug in 
the Misbmi country at the bead of 
tlte A.sK;im Valb*y, from which it is 
imported into Bengal. But Stewart 
states explicitly that the jiKuntra of 
the Punjab bazars is now “known to 
be” mostly, if not entirely, derived 
from Thalictrum folioAum, 1).(\, a tall 
plant whicli is common tliroughout the 
temperate HiiuTdaya (5000 t,o HOCO fei‘t) 
and on the Kasia Hills, and is ex- 
jKirted from Kiimaun nmler the name 
of Momiri. [See* Watt, Lcun. Did. vi. 
])t. IV. 42 '.sy(/.] “The Mamira of the 
old Arab writers was identified witl> 
XeXiddpiov fi^ya, liy wldcli, liowevei'. 
Low (Araw. PJlanzmnmnei}, p. 220) 
.says they understood curcuma Zo/n/n.” 
W.R.S. 

c. A.n. 600-700. — “ Mafiipds, olov 
pi^tov TL wbas iarlv wonrep KovdvXovs 

TTVKPOV^, biros ovXds re Kai XevKiJjfxara Xeir- 
Tvpetp TeTnorreocrai, brfXopbTi pv'^riKTjs eirdp- 
Xov dvpdp.fu}s. "—Pauli Aeginetac Medici^ 
Libri vii., Basileae 1538. Lib. vii. cap. iii. 
sect. 12 (p. 246). 

c. 1020.— “Memirem quid eat? Rst lig¬ 
num sicut nodi declinans ad nigredinem . . . 

off, is ati i.slet called the Ilheo dos Roboeens ; because 
Rol>odo in Arabic means a pilot; and the pilots 
living here go aboard the ships which come from 
outside, and conduct them,” kc.—Roleiro do Mar 
Roxo, Ac., 35. 

The Island retains its name, and is mentioned 
as Pilot Island by Capt. Haines in J. R. Gtog. Soc. 
ix. 126. It lies about H ni. due east of Perim. 
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mundificat albuginem in oculis, et acuit 
visum : qiium ex eo fit collyrium et abstergit 
huraiditateingrossam, . . .”&c .—Avicennae 
Ofy’ra, Venet. 1564, p. 345 (lib. ii. tnictat. ii.). 

The glossary of Arabic terras by Andreas 
de Alj-Migo of Bolluno, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives the fol¬ 
lowing interpretation : “ Memirem est radix 
nodosa, non multum gros«i, citrini coloris, 
sicut curcuma ; minor tamen est et subtilior, 
ot asi>ortatur ex Tndi&, et apud physicos 
orientales e.st valde nota, et usitiitur in 
I)assionibus oculi.” 

c. 1100.—“ Memiram Arabibus, 

VLOV fj^ya (iraecis,” &c.— Jo. Serapionis de 
Simpf. Medimm. IliKtorio^ Lib. iv. ca}». Ixxvi. 
(od. Ven. 1552, f. 106). 

c. 1200.—“Some maintain that this plant 
{'(irUlc af-^dlut(j/hi7i) is the small iurkttm 
(turmeric), and others that it is mamlr&n. 

. . . Thew< is brought to us from India. 

. . . The mamir&n is imported from (’hina, 
and has the .siime pro})crties as kin'lum .”— 
Jhn IJaitkar, ii. 186-188. 

c. 15.50. - “But they have a much greater 
ap]>reciation of another little root which 
grows in the mountains of Succuir (/,<?. 
Snehau in Shensi), where the rhubarb grows, 
.and which they call Mambroni-Chini (•/>. 
MamIra.n-i-C/(mi). This is extremely dear, 
and is used in most of their ailments, Vmt 
esj)ocially when the eyes are affected. They 
grind it on a stone with rose w'ater, and 
anoint the eyes with it. The result is 
wonderfully beneficial .*’—IJoJJi Mahommed's 
Account of (Jot/ui7/, in Itainu.'oo, ii. f. lOc;. 

c. 1573.—(At Aleppo). “Mamiranitchini, 
good for eyes a-s they siiy.”- in 

Holy’s 2nd ed. p. 114. 

Also th(* following we boiTow from 
Dozy’s Suppl. aux IHctt. Arahes: — 

1582. —“Mehr haben ihre Kramer kleine 
wiirtzelein zu verkaufen mamiraili tchini 
genennet, in gebresten der Augen, wie .sie 
fiirgeben ganz dienslich ; dicse seind gelb- 
lecht wie die (Xircuma umb ein zimlichs 
lenger, auch diinner und knopffet das solche 
unseren wei.sz wurtzlen .schr ehnlich, und 
w'ol fur da,s rechte mamiran mogen gchalten 
werden, dessen .sonderlich Rhases an mehr 
orten gedencket.” — Hautrolff^ AigenilieJte 
lieschrelining der Jiai^z, 126. 

c. 1665. — “These caravan.^ brought back 
Musky China-tntody Kubarh, and Mamiron, 
which last is a .small root exceeding good 
for ill eyes.” — Bernier, E.T.. 136; [ed. 
(Jnnstable, 426]. 

1862. — “ Imports from Yarkand and 
(’hangthan, through Leh to the Punjab . . . 
Mamiran-t-C%mi (a y_llow root, medicine 
for the eye.s) . . — Punjaitb Trade Report, 

App. xxiv. p. ccxxxiii. 

MAMLUTDAR, s. P.—H. mu’- 
(Jinalatddr (from Ar. mu'dmala, ‘affairs, 
Piisiness ’), and in Mahr. mdmlatddr, 
(Jhiefly used in Western India. For> 


merly it was the designation, under 
various native governments, of the 
chief civil officer of a district, and is 
now in the Bombay Pre^sidency the title 
of a native civil officer in charge of a 
Talook, corresponding neiirly to the 
Taliseeldar of a pergunna in the 
Bengal Presidency, l)ut of a status 
.somewhat more important. 

[1826.— “ 1 now proceeded to the Maamu- 
lut-dar, or farmer of the district. . . .”— 
I*andurang Hurl, ed. 1873, i. 42.] 

MAMOOL, s. ; MAMOOLEE, adj. 
(histom, Customary. Ar.—H. nmJvml. 
Tlie literal meaning is ‘practised,’ and 
then ‘established, customary.’ Ma’mul 
is, in short, ‘precedent,’ by which all 
OrienLils set as much store as Engli.sh 
lawyers, e.g. “And Laban said. It must 
not so be done in our country (lit. It is 
not so done in our place) to give the 
younger before the firstborn.” —Genesis 
xxix. 26. 

MAMOOTY, MAMOTY, MO- 
MATTY, s. A digging tool f)f the 
form u.sual all over India, i.e. not in 
the shape of a spade, but in that of a 
hoe, with the helve at an acute angle 
will) the bladt*. [See FOWRA.] The 
word is of S. Indian origin, Tamil 
iruinvHti, ‘ e^rth-cuttcr ’ ; and its ver>. 
nacular u.se is confined to the Tamil 
regions, but it has long been an e.sbil)- 
li.‘d)ed t/erm in the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
<‘ertain prevalence in Anglo-Indian use 
beyond the.se limits. 

[1782.—“ He marched . . . with two 
battalions of sepoy.s . . . who were ordered 
to make a show of entrenching themselves 
with mamuties. . . — Ijetter of Ld. 

Macartneif, in Forrest, Selections, iii. 855.] 

[1852.—“... by means of a mometty or 
hatchet, which he ran and borrowed from a 
husbandman . . . this fellow dug ... a 
re.servoir. , . — Feah, Nairatire of Resid- 

enee in Siam, 138.] 

MANCHUA, s. A large cargo-boat, 
with a single mast and a square sail, 
much used on the Malabar coast. This 
is the Portuguese form ; the original 
Malayalam word is manji, \manchi, Skt. 
Tjfiancha, ‘a cot,’ so called apparently 
from its rai.sed platform for cargo,] 
and nowadays a nearer approach to 
this, rrvanjee, &c., is usual. 

c. 1512.—“So he made ready two : 
chuES, and one night got into the houae of 
the King, and stole from him the most 
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chaaf (jue se rem&m muyto. " 
dm Covms df Ijidia, p. 8. 

1552.— “Manchuaa que sam navioa 
remo,"~^Castaiih€da, ii. 362. 

c. 1610.—“II a vTie petite Galiote, qu’ila 
appeUent Manchouds, fort bien couverto 
. . . et fant huit ou neuf homuies seulement 
pour la mener.”— Pyrard de lAim/, ii. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 42]. 

[1623.—. . boats which they call 
Blaneive, going with 20 or 24 Oars.”—/^. 
della Valle^ Hak. Soc. ii. 211; Mancina in 
ii. 217. 

[1679.—“I commanded the ghibbars and 
manchixag to keepe a little ahead of me.”— 
Vule^ lledgex Diary^ Hak. Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1682.—“ Ex hujuspiodi arboribus excavatis 
naviculas Indi conficiunt, quaa Mansjoas 
appellant, quarum nonullae longitudine 80, 
latitudino 9 pedum mensuram auperant.”— 
Rheede^ Hart. Malabar, iii. 27. 

[1736. — “All ships and vessels ... as 
well as the mimchuas appertaining to the 
Company’s officers.” — Treaty, in Logan, 
Malabar, ii. 31. 


MANBADOEE, s. 

‘one who commands.’ 


P(U't. mandfxdor, 


1673.—“ Each of which Tribes have a 
Mandadore or Superintendent.”— Fryer, 07. 

MANDALAY, MANDALE, n.p. 
The capital of the King of Buriiiali, 
founded in 1860, 7 miles north of the 
preceding capital Amaraj)ura, and 
between 2 and 3 miles from the left 
bank of the Irawadi. The name was 
taken from that of a conical isolated 
hill, rising high above the alluvial 
plain of the Irawadi, and crowned by 
a gilt pagoda. The name of the hill 
(and now of the city at its base) prob¬ 
ably represents Mandara, the sacred 
mountain which in Hindu mythology 
served the gods as a churning-staff at 
the churning of the sea. The hill 
^pears as Mandiye-taung in Major 
Grant Allan’s Map of the Environs 
of Aniarapura (1855), published in the 
Narrative of Major Hiayre’s Mission, 
but the name does not occur in the 
Nar^-ative itself. 

[I860.—Se© the account of Mandelay in 
Mason, Bumtah, 14 seqg.'] 

1861.—“Next morning the son of my 
friendly host accompanied me to the Man¬ 
dalay Hill, on which there stands in a gilt 
chapel the image of Shwesayatta, pointing 
down with outstretched finger to the Palade 


LrmhraHCd I There are here fkjajo cavos in th,. 

/ hard rock, built up with bricks and white 
, I washed, which are inhabited by eremite^. 
^ I . . ."—Bastians Travels (German), ii. 89-90. 

I MANDARIN, s. Port Mandarij. 
Mandarim. Wedgwood explains and 
derives the word thus : “ A Chinese 
officer, a name first made known ta 
us hy the Portuguese, and like the 
Indian caste, erroneously siijqxjsed to 
be a native term. From Portuguese 
mandar, to hold authority, command, 
govern, &c.” So also T. Hyde in thi^ 
([notation below. Excej)t as regard.s. 
the word liaving been first made 
known to us by the Portuguese, this 
is an old and persistent mistake. 
What sort of form would mandarij be 
as a derivative from mandar The 
Portuguese might have applied to 
Ea.stern officials some such word as 
mandador, which a preceding article 
(see MANDADORE) shows that tliey 
did apply in certain cases. But the 
parallel to tlie assumed origin of 
mavdarin from mandar would be tlial 
English voyagers on visiting Oliina, 
or some other country in the far East, 
should have invented, as a title for 
the officials of that country, a new 
and abnormal derivation from ‘order,’ 
and called them orderumhos. 

The word is really a slight corni])- 
tion of Hind, (from Skt.) mantri, ‘ a 
counsellor, a Minister of State,’ for 
which it was indeed the proper oM pre- 
Mahommedan term in India. It has 
been adopted, and Hi)ecially affected in 
various Indo-Chinese countries, and 
particularly by the Malays, ainong^ 
whom it IS habitually applied to the 
highest class of public officers (see 
Crawfard^s Malay Diet. s.v. [and Kliii- 
kert, who writes manteri, collocpiially 
mentri]). Yet Crawfurd himself, strange 
to say, adopts the current explanation 
as from tne Portuguese (.see J. Ind. 
Archip. iv. 189). [Klinkert adopts 
the Skt. derivation.] It is, no doubt, 
probable that the instinctive “striving 
after meaning” may have shaped tlie 
corruption of mantri into a semblance 
of mandar. Marsden is still more 
oddly perverse, videns meliora, deteriora 
secutus^ when he says : “ The officers 
pext in rank to the Sultan are Mantree, 
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which some apprehend to be a cor¬ 
ruption of tbe word Mandarin^ a title 
of distinction among the Chinese ” {H. 
of Sumatra^ 2nfi el. 285). Ritter 
adopts the etymology from Trumdar^ 
^parently after A. W. Sclilegel.* 
The true etymon is pointed out in 
Notes and Queries in China and Japan^ 
iii, 12, and by one of the present 
writers in (keau Highways for Se]>t. 
1872, p. 186. Several of the quota¬ 
tions below will show that the earlier 
applications of the title have no 
reference to China at all, but to officers 
of state, not only in the Malay 
countries, but in Continentiil India. 
We may add that inantri (see MUN- 
TREE) is still much in vogue among 
the Jess barbarous Hill Races on the 
Eastmai frontier of Bcuigjd {e.g. among 
the Kasias (se(‘ COSSYA) as a d(‘- 
nomination for their jietty dignitaries 
under the chief. Gibbon was ])erha])H 
aware of the true origin of mandarin; 
see below. 

c. A.D. 400 ('q.—“The King desirous of 
tryirif^ cases must enter the assembly com¬ 
posed in manner, together with Brahmans 
who know the Vedas, and mantrins (or 
counsellors).”— Maim, viii. 1. 

[1522. — “. . . and for this purpose he .sent 
one of his chief mandarinB (r/urw^/arm)-”— 
India Office MSS. in an Agreement made by 
the Portuguese with the “ de Sunda," 
this Sunda being that of the Strait.s.] 

1524.—(At the Moluccas) “and they cut 
off the heads of all the dead Moors, .and 
indeed fought with one another for the'-e, 
because whoever brought m seven heads of 
enemies, they made him a knight, and 
called Jiim manderym, which is their name 
for Knight.” —Correa, ii. 808. 

c. 1540.—“ . . . the which corsairs had 
their own dealings with the Mandarins of 
those i)orts, to whom they used to give 
many and heavy bribes to allow them t(» 
sell on shore what they plundered on the 
sea.ate, cap. 1. 

1552. --(At Malacca) “wdiencc subsist the 
King and the Prince with their mandarins, 
who are the gentlemen.''— Castanheda, iii. 

207. 

,, (In (Jhina). “There are among 
them degrees of honour, and according to 
their degrees of honour is their service ; 
gentlemen {Jhlahjmi) whom they call man¬ 
darins ride on hor.seback, and when thej' 
pass along the streets the common people 
make way for them.”—76<d. iv. 57. 

1553. —“ Proceeding n.shoro in two or 
three boats dressed with flags and with a 


* See ErdkitnJr, v. 647. The Index to Ritter 
gives a reference to A. }C. Schott, Mag. fur die 
Literat. dta Aval., 1837, No. 128. This we have 
not been able to see. 


grand blare of trumpets (this was at Malacca 
in 1508-9). . . . Jeronymo Teixeira was 
received by many Mandarijs of the King, 
these being the most noble class of the city.” 
— J)e iSarros, Dec. II. liv. iv. cap. 3. 

,, “And he being already known to 
the Mandarijs (at Chittagong, in Bengal), 
and held to be a man profitable to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts of 
duty that he paid, he was regarded like a 
native.”— ]}>ld. Dec. IV. liv. ix. cap. 2. 

,, “And from these CeUatea and native 
Malays come all the Mandarins, who are 
now the gentlemen {fidalgos) of Malaca.”— 
Ihid. II. vi. 1. 

1.598.—“They are called . . . Mandorijns, 
and are always borne in the streetes, sitting 
in chariots which are hanged about with 
(’urtaines of Silke, covered with Clothes of 
Gold and Silver, and are much given to 
banketing, eating and drinking, and making 
good cheare, as also the whole land of 
China.”— Limehoten, 39 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 135]. 

IfllO. —“The Mandolins (ofiicious officers) 
would have interverted the king’s command 
for their own covetousnesse ” (at Siam).— 
peter WiJliam.aoii Fforis, in Piirehaa, i. 322, 

1612.—“Shah Indra Brama fled in like 
manner to Malacca, where they were gra¬ 
ciously received by the King, Mansur Shah, 
who had the Prince converted to Islamisni, 
and aj)poiuted him to ho a Mantor.” —iSijaia 
Malayii, in ./. Jnd. Arch. v. 730. 

c. 1663. - “ Domando il Signor Carlo so 
mandarino voce Chinese. Dis.so esser 
Portoghese, e ehe in Chinese si chiamano 
Quoau, che signitia signoreggiare, coman- 
dare, gobernare.” - ~ Pun/f/u) def P. Cm. 
Crueller^ in Therenot, Dicers Voyages. 

1682.—In the Kingdome of Patane (on K. 
coast of Malay Peninsula) “The Kin;:’s 
counsellors arc called Mentary.”- 
Zee en Laut-Reke, ii. 64. 

c. 1690.—“ Mandarinomm auterii nomiue 
intelliguntur ornnis generis ofliciarii, qui a 
maudando appellantur inandarini liii'„nia 
LusitanicA,, quae unica Europaea est in oiis 
{’hinensihus ohtinens.”— T. Hyde, Dt Lcd>s 
OrletitaJiliH.'i, in Ayntagmat<r, Oxon. 17*17, 
ii, 266. 

1719. . . one of the Mandarins, a 

kind of viceroy or principal magistrate in 
the province where they Robiii''>ai 

(.b'KSoe, Pt. ii, 

1726. — “ Mantris. Councillors. 'I'hcse 
give redo and deed in things of moment, 
and otherwise are in the-Government next 
to the King. . . (in Ceylon).—PaZfatv'a, 
Name.s, &c., 6. 

1727. —“Every province or city (Bunra) 
has a Mandereen or Deputy residing at 
Court, which is generally in the City of 
A va, the present Metrojwlis.”— A. Hamilton, 
ii. 43, [ecf. 1744, ii. 42]. 

1774 .—. . presented to each of the 
Batchian Manteries as well as the two 
officers a scarlet coat.”— Forrest, V, to A. 
Guinea, p. 100. 
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1788. —“ . . . Some words notoriously 
corrupt are fixed, and as it were naturalized 
in the vulgar tongue . . . and we are pleased 
tA> blend the three Chinese monosyllables 
in the respectable name of 
Confucius, or even to adopt the Portuguese 
corruption of Mandarin.” — Gibbon^ Preface 
to his 4th volume. 

1879. —“The Mentri, the Malay Governor 
of Ijanit . . . was powerless to restore 

tjrder,”— Mi»s Golden Cher»<meite^ *2/a7. 

Used ris an adjective ; 

(c. 1848.— “The mandarinlHmt, or ‘Snmg- 
lK)at,’ as it is often called by the natives, is 
the most elegant thing that floats.”— 
audUy ]\)yafje to China^ ii. 71. 

[1878.— “The Cho-Ka-Shun, or Inxits in 
which the Mandarins travel, are not unlike 
largo floating caravans.”—6’ra//, China, ii. 
270.] 

MANDARIN LANGUAGE, s. 

The language spoken by the othcial 
and literary class in Cliina, as opposed 
to loctil dialects. In Chinese it. is 
called Kuan-Hiui. It is sub.sUiiitially 
tlie language of the })eople of the 
nortliern and middle zones of China, 
extending to Vun-nan. It is not to 
be confounded with the literary style 
which is used in books. [See Bally 
Things Chinesey ld9 seq.'] 

1674.—“ llio Language ... is called 
Quenkra (haa), or the Language of Manda 
rines, be«iuse as the}’ sjjread their com¬ 
mand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the limpire, as liiitin in 
Kurope. It is ver}’ liarren, and a.s it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words .”—Earia y Sonmy E.l\ ii. 468. 

MANGALORE, n.i>. The only 
place now w'ell known by this name 
IS (a) Mangal-uTy a piort on the coiist 
of Southern Clanara and chief town of 
that district, in lat. 12‘' 51' N. In 
Mir Husain Ali’s Life of Haidar ii is 
called “ Gorial Bunderf j)erhaj)s a corr. 
of KandiCily which is said in the Imj). 
(ia::. be the modern native name. 
There is a place called Gurupura clo.^^e 
>v ; see Madras Gloss, s.v. Goorpore.'] 
The name in this form is found in an 
inscription of the 11th centur} , wliat- 
ever may have be(‘n its original form 
and etymology. [Tlu' ])resent name 
is said to be taken from the temj)le of 
Marujald Devi.] But the name in 
approximate, forms (from TnaiigaUiy 
‘ gladness’) is common in India. One 
other port (b) on the coast of Peninsu¬ 
lar Guzerat was formerly well known, 
now commonly called Mungrole. And 


another place of the name (c) Mangla- 
var in the valley of Swat, north of 
Peshawar, is mentioned by Hwen 
T’sang as a city" of Gandhara. It is 
probably the same that appears in 
Skt. literature (see WilliaiiiSy s.v. 
Mangahi) as the ciipital o Udyaiia. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. 

c. 150. — “ Mcrafi' 5^ rov €vbo<TrbfjMV 
Kal rov Bdpios TroXets a'l'Se- Ma 77 dvoup.”— 
Ptolemyy VI1. i. 86. 

c 54,5.—“And the most notiilfle places of 
trade are these . . . and then tlie five ports 
of Mal^ from which f>c{)pcr i.s exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangarutb. . . —CosnuUy in 

Cathaify kc. clxxvii. 

[c. 1300.—“Manjaruj.” Sec under SHIN- 
KALI.] 

c. 1343. — “Quitting Fakanur (sec 
BACANORE) we arnved after three day.s 
at the city of Manjartlr, which is large and 
.situated on an c.stuary. ... It is here that 
most of the merchants of Fars and X'emen 
land ; pepper and ginger are very abundant.” 
— Ihn liafutd, IV. 79-80. 

1112. “.\ftor having passt'd the port of 
Bendinaneh (.see PANDARANI) situated on 
the coa.st of Melibar, (he) readied tlie jxirt 
of Mangalor, which forms the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bidjanagar. . . AMur- 
razzdJcy in India in tlu XVth Cmt., 20. 

1516. — “Tliere is another large river 
tow’ard.s the south, along the sea-shore, 
where there is a very large town, peopled 
hy M(K_)rs and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
Nansniga, billed Mangalor- . . . 'Ihcy also 
ship there much rice in Moorish shijia for 
Aden, also pepjicr, which thenceforward the 
earth liegias to produce.”— JiarUisa, 83. 

1727.--“The Fields here l>car two Cnips 
of (’oru yearly in the Plains ; and the higher 
Grounds j>roduce Pepjier, Bettle-nut, Sandal- 
w’«K)d, Iron and Steel, which make Man- 
gulore a Place of pretty good Trade.”— 
A. llamiltoiiy i. 285, [ed. 1744]. 

b. Mangalor or Mungrole in 

Guzerat. 

C. 150.—“ ^vpa(TTp7}Prjs . . . 

^VpdoTfHl K(jjpr] 

yioTfbyXuxxaoT) ifJLTrbpiov ...” 

Ptolemy, VII. i, 3. 

1516.— “. . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good }Kjrt, and 
is called Svraii Mangalor, where also many 
ships of ]VIalabar touch.”— Barbosa, 59. 

1536.—“. . . for there was come another 
catur with letters, in which the (Captain of 
Bill urgently called for help; telling how 
the King (of Cambay) had ©quipped large 
' siiuadrona in the Ports of the Gulf . . . 
alleging . . . that he was sending them to 
Maogalor to join others in an exj^iedition 
against Sinde . . . and that all this waa 
false, for he was reaUy sending them in the 
expectation that the Kumis would come to 
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Kang^or next September. . . — Ctn'rea. 

1648.—This place is called Mangerol by 
\ 'an Tirijit, p. 13. 

1727. — “ TIjo next maritime town i.s 
H&ngaroul. It admits of Trade, and 
4iffon is coarse Callicoes, white and died, 
Wheat, Pulse, and Butter for exj>ort."— 
.1. Hamilton^ i. 136, fed. 1744]. 

c. Manglavar in Swat. 

c. 630. —“Le rovturne de Ou-tchang-na 
(OudyAna) a envinai 5000 // de tour . . . 
•on compte 4 ou 5 villes fortifi^es. Lit plus- 
part des rois de ce pays ont pris jsair (‘apitiU; 
la ville de Moung-iae-li (Moungali). . . . 
l.Ka population cst fort nombreuse.’*— Uv^ni 
T'miig, in yv/. Bovddh. ii. 131-‘2. 

1858. — “ Mongkieli sc rctrouve dans 
Manglavor (in Sanskrit MaA^ala-poura) . . . 
ville situee pres de la rive gauche de la 
rivit>rc de Svat, et <|ui a lonfjtein}*s, an 
rapport des i^dij_'^ne.s, la caidtale dii paAs.” 

Vlmen (in St. Martin., Jhld. iii. 311-315.* 

MANGELIN, s. A small weight, 
■<’(HTes])oiKliiig in a general way to a 
carat (<j.v.), used in the S. of India 
4ind in ('eylon foi weighing pi'e<ious 
stones, ddie word is Telegn iiuutjdli ; 
in Tamil 'tiuifjjddi, [from Sht. ntanja, 

‘he.antifnr] ; the seed of the Adrn~ \ 
a/dlL^ra pavonina (('omjKUe RUTTEE). | 
On the oiigin of this widght Sir ’ 
AV. Elliot’s (■oni.< of S. India. Tlie 
inanjddi seed was used as a measure of 
weight from veiw early tim<‘.s, A par<*el 
ol 50 taken at random gave an average 
weight of 413 grs. Three parcels 
of 10 each, selected hy eye as large, 
gave average 5 0*2 and 5-03 (op. n't. ]». 47). 

1516,---Diamonds “. . . .sell by a weipriit 
which is called a Mangiar. which is c<|Ual to 
2 t<ire and and 2 tan make a carat of 
p^ofxl w’cight, and 4 tare wcij^h one fanam.” 

liarhoaa, in Haviusio, i. f. 321 r. 

1554.—(In (leylon) “A ralavija conbiins 
20 mamgelins, each mamgelim 8 grains of 
rice; a Portu^mes of gold woiphs 8 calamja.^^ 
and 2 mangelinB.” ~ v4. A/o/^:, 35. 

1.584.— “There is another sort of weight 
called Mangiallino, which is 5 graines of 
Venice weight, and therewith they weigh 
diamants and other jewels.”— Barret, in 
JfaH. ii. 409. 

1611.—“Quern nao sabe a grandeza das 
minas de fini.ssimos diamantes do Reyno de 
Bisnaga, donde cada dia, e ciada hora .se 
tiram peca.s de tamanho de hum ovo, c 
inuitas de .sessenta e oitenbi mangelina.”— 
i'anto, Diatogo do Soldato Bratico, 154. 

1665.—“ Le poids principal des Diamans 
■est le mangelin ; il jwse cinq grains et trois 
cinquibmes.”— Ther^not, v. 293. 

1676.—“At the mine of Rao/amdu they 
weigh by Bfangeli&s, a Mangelin being one 


Carat and three cjuarters, that is 7 grains. 
... At the Mine of SoumcliAore in ^ngaJ 
they weigh by Jiati'ii (see RUTTEE), and 
the Itati is I of a Carol, or 3^ grains. In 
the Kingdoms of (jolconda and Visapaur, 
thej’ make use of Mangelins, but a Mangelin 
in those jiarts is not above 1 carat and 
The J*o7't{/g<d.\ in (too make use of the s/irae 
Weights in (loa : but a Mangelin there is 
not alK)ve 5 grams.” IkT. ii. Ill ; 

[ed. Baft, ii. 87, and sec ii. 433.] 

MANGO, s. Tlic royal fruit of the 
Mangifera i/idira, wlicii of good (jiuality 
is oue of the richest and best fruits in 
tlio world. Tilt* oiigiiial of the word 
is Tamil mdn-kdy f>r indn-gdy., i.r. man 
fruit (tlie tree being aidnianint, ^ aidn- 
tree’). Tlie Ihu'luguese formed from 
tlii.s 'manga, wbicli we have adopted 
as 'mango. The tree i.s wild in the 
forest.s of various parts of Imlia ; but 
the fruit of the wild tree is uneatable. 

The word lias sometimes been 
sup])osed to b(' Malay ; but it was in 
fact introduced into the Archipelago, 
along with the fruit itself, from S. 
India. Rum])]iius (Jfirb. Anihoyn i. 
th5) traces its then recent introduction 
into tlie islands, and Siiys that it is 
called (Malaice) “ manqlca, vel vulgo 
.Manga et Mapelaa m This last word 
Is only the Tamil Mdpajam, 'i.o. ‘ mdn 
fruit ’ again. The cldse approximation 
of the Malay namgha to the Portu 
guese form might suggt'sl that the 
latter name was di'ri\ed from Malacc.a. 
P)Ut we sec aiangn already used by 
^'art]lema, who, according to (larcia, 
never really wimt beyond Malabar. 
[Mr. Skeat writes: “d'be modern 
standard Malax word i^ niangga, from 
xvhich the Jhirt. torm was jirobably 
taken. The other Malay form (luoted 
from Rum)>hius is in standard Malay 
'mapelam, with nirprlam, hOnpHam, 
ampelam, and ^prlam or ’plam a.s 
variants. The Javanese is^c5b/z.”J 

The xvoial has been taken to Mada¬ 
gascar, a])parently by tlie Malayan 
coloni.sts, whose language has left so 
large an imjiressiou there, in the 

{ irecise shape vatngka. Had the fruit 
)een an Arab importation it is im- 
jirobahle that the name would have 
been introduced in that form. 

The N. Indian names are Arn and 
Amha, and variations of these we find 
in several of the older European 
writers. Thus Fr. Jordanus, who 
had been in the Konkan, and appreci¬ 
ated the progenitors of the Goa and 
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Bombay Mango (c. 1328), calls the 
fruit Aniha. Some 30 years later 
John de’ Marignolli calls the tree 

arnhuraH, having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like 
a peach ’’ ((Jathay, &c., ii. 362). (larcia 
de Orta sliows how early the Bombay 
fruit was ])rized. He seems to have 
been the owner of the })arent tree. 
The Skt. name is Avira^ and this we 
find in Hwen T’sang (c. 645) phoneti¬ 
cised as ^An-iiio-lo. 

The mango is probably the fruit 
alluded to b}^ Theoj)hrastus as having 
caused dysentery in the army of 
Alexandei-. (See the ])assage s.v. 

JACK). 

c. 1328. — “ Est etiam alia arbor quae 
fructu.s facit ad niodutn pruiii, grosiHsiinos, 
(|ui vocan.tiir AuKja. Hi sunt fructu.s ita 
dulces et aniabiles, (juod ore tenus exprimi 
hoc rninime ])o,ssit.” Fr, .fordnnuK, in lice, 
de Foyrtyov, &o., iv. 12. 

c. 1334. —“The riuiugo tree {'anJxi) ro- 
aenibles an orange-tree, but is larger and 
more leafy ; no other tree gives .so niuch 
shade, but this .shade is unwholesome, cind 
whoever .sleep.s under it gets iovcr.” — l/tii 
Jkitufa, iii. Fin. At ii. 185 he writes 'anhd. 
[The .same charge is made against the 
tamarind ; .see Ihirttm, .Ir. Sights^ lii. 81.J 

c. 1349. — “They have also another tree 
called Awhuran, having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, .somewhat like a 
i)oach .”—John dr' ManguoUi^ in Oath<i>/, &o., 
3t)2. 

1510.-- “Another fruit is also found lure, 
which is called Amha, the stern of which is 
called Manga,” &c.— Varthetna, 160-161. 

c. ir>26. — “Of the vegetable jiroductions 
peculiar to HindustA,n one is the mango 
(ainhrJi)^ . . . Hucli mangoes as are good 
arc excellent. . . .” &e.—/laJr?-, 321. 

1563.—“ 0. Hoy! go and see what two 
vessels those are corning in—yon see them 
from the varanda here— and they .seem but 
small ones. 

Sn'vont. 1 will bring you w'ord pre.sently. 

-N -M- -It # 

“ *8. Sir! it is Simon Tii.scano, your 
tenant in Bombay, and ho brings this 
hamper of mangas for you to make a 
present to the Governor, and says that when 
he has moored tlui boat he will come here to 
stop. 

“ 0. Ho couldn’t have come more k pro- 
pos. I have a manga-troo {mangueira) in 
that island of mine which is remarkable for 
both its two crops, one at tliis time of year, 
the other at the end of May, and much as 
the other crop excels this in quality for fra¬ 
grance and flavour, this is just a.s remark¬ 
able for coming out of season. But come, 
let U.S taste them before His Excellency. 
Boy! take out .six mangas.ff. 
134V, 135. This author also mentions that 
the mangas of Ormuz were the most cele¬ 


brated ; also certain mangas of Guzerat, 
not large, but of surpassing fragrance and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Balaghat were both excellent aud 
big ; the Doctor had seen two that weigheui 
4 arratel and a half (4]^ lbs.) ; and those 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca were alsf)- 
good. 

[1569.—“There i.s much fruit that comes^ 
from Arabia and Persia, which they caM 
mangoes (mangas), which is very good fruit.’" 
—Cronica dos Jietfs JJorviu:, translated fi-oiu 
the Arabic in 15 (j9.] 

c. 1590. — “The Mangoe {Aiiba). . . . 
This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, 
and taste ; and some of the gourmands of 
Tdran and Iran place it above musk raelou.s 
and grapes, ... If a half-ripe mango, to¬ 
gether with its stalk to a length of about 
two fingers, be taken from the tree, and 
the broken end of its stalk bo clo.sod with 
w'arni w-ax, and kept in Vmtter or honey, the 
fruit will retain its ta.ste for two or three 
mouths ,”—AiUj ed. Blochmann, i. 67-68. 

[1614.—“Two jars of Manges at rupees 
44 .”— Foster, Letters, iii. 41. 

[1615.—“George Durois sent in a present 
of two pottes of Mangeas.” — Cocks's Dio t IJ, 
Hak. Soc. i. 79.] 

,, “ There is another very licipioi’.di 

fruit culled Amangues growing on tnas, 
and it is as bigge as a great »piince, with a 
very great .stone in it.”— De Mon fort, 20, 

1622.- J\ della Valle describes the tree 
and fruit at Miriji {Minao) near lIorniu4, 
under the name of Amho, as an exotic in¬ 
troduced from India. Afterwards at Goa 
he .sf)caks of it as “nianga or atuhaJ'- 11 . 
pp, 313-14, and .581 ; jHak. Soc. i. 40]. 

1631.--“ Alibi vero coiumeinorat maxigae 
speciem fortis admodum odoris, Terebi 1- 
thinam .scilicet, ct Piccae arboris lacryniam 
redo]ente.s, quas propterea nostri stltikers ao- 
j>elluiit .”—FUo on Jiouttus, Hist. Fat. p. 1 o. 

[1663. Amhas, or Mangues, arc lu 
sea..sou during tw-o month.s in summer, and 
are plentiful and chea]) ; but those grown at 
Delhi are indifferent. The best come fn lu 
(iolkonda, and (4oa, and the.so are 
indeed excellent. 1 do not know any 
sweet-meat more agreeable.”— liernier, c<l. 
Constable, 249.] 

1673.- Of the Goa Mango,* Fryer sa\s 
ju.stly: “When ripe, the Apples of the 
HesperiiDs are but Fables to them ; for 
Ta.ste, the Moctarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall short. . . .”—p. 182. 

1679.—“Mango and saio (see SOY), two- 
sorts of sauces brought from the East Indies.’" 
— Locke's Journal, in Ld. Kiiafs Life, 1830, 
i. 249. 


* The excellence of the (loa Mangoes is statisl 
to be due to the care and skill of the Je.suits 
{Antiaes Maritimos, ii. 270). In 8. India all good 
kinds have Portuguese or Mahommedan names^ 
The author of Tribes on My Frontier, 18H3, p. GS,, 
mentions the luscious peirie and the delicate o/ous: 
as two fine varieties, supposed to bear the luimes. 
of a certain Peres and a certain Affonso. 
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1727.—“ llie Ooa mango is reukoued the 
largest and most delicious to the taste of 
any in the world, and 1 may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of any fVuit in the 
World.”— A. i. 255, Ted. 1744, i. 

258]. 

1883.—. . the unsophisticated ryot 
. . . conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and firm 
fibrous texture of that prince of fruits, the 
wild mango, likest a ball of tow soaked in 
turpentine .—Tribes on My Fro/Ut*-r, 149. 

The name ha.s been carried with the 
fruit to Mauritius and the West 
Ind ies. Among many greater services 
to India the late Sir Proby Cantley 
diil'iised laigely in Ui)per India tlie 
delicious fruit of the Bomluiv mango, 
previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on tlu* 
banks of the Ganges and Jumna 
canals. It is e.soecially true of this 
fruit (as Sultan Baber indicates) that 
excellence de])ends on the variety. 
The common mango is coar.se and 
strong of turpentine. Of this only 
an evanescent suggestion remains to 
give peculiarity to the finer varieties. 
fA useful account of these varieties, 
by Mr. Marie.s, will be found in 
Kcon. Dv'f. V. 148 seqq-] 

MANOO-BIED, s. Tlie popular 
Anglo-Indian name of the beautiful 
gohien orioU‘ ((frioins Jerdon). 

It.s “loud mellow whistle” from the 
mango-groves and other gardens, which 
it affects, is as.'jociated in Upper India 
with the invrision of the hot weather. 

1878.--“ The mango-bird glance.^ through 
the grove.':, and in the early nioruing 
announce.s his beautiful Vjut unwelcome 
pre.sence with his merle melody.”—/V<. 
RobhiM/i, In My liiditin .59. 

MANaO-FISH, S. The familiar 
name of an excellent fi.sh {Polyvemus 
Visna of Buchanan, P. paradisens of 
Day), in flavour somewhat resembling 
the smelt, but, according to Dr. Ma.son, 
nearly related to the mullets. It 
appears in the ('aleutta market early 
in the hot season, and is much prized, 
especially when in roe. The Hindu¬ 
stani name is tapal or tap<(ss'(^ ‘an 
a.scetic,’ or ‘penitent,’ but w'e do not 
know the rationah of the name. 
Bnchatian says that it is owdng to the 
long fibres (or free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, which lead the 
natives to associate it writh penitents 
w'ho are forbidden to shave. [Dr. 


Grierson w rites: “ What the connection 
of the fish with a hermit was I never 
could ascertain, unless it was that like 
w'andering Fakirs, they disappear 
directly the rains begin. CV)mj>are the 
uposatha of the Buddhists.” But 
I tapasya means ‘ produced by heat,’ 

I and is applied to the month Phugiin 
' (Feb.-March) when the fi.sh ap]>ears ; 
j and this may be the origin of the 
name.] 

1781.—“The Board o^ Trusties Assemblo 
on Tuesday at the New Tavern, where the 
Committee meet m eat Mangoe Fish for 
the benefit of the Subscriber'' and on other 
special affairs.”— llnl->,i\ 

March 3. 

[1820.—“. . . the mangoe fish (so named 
from its appearing during the mangoe 
.sea.son). ... By the natives they are named 
the Tapasi' i (penitent) fish, (abbreviated by 
Europeans to Tip.'ty) from their resembling 
a class of religions ponitent.s, ’^ho ought 
never to shave.”— II<niiLd'n, oj JliHtfo- 
Man, i. 58.] 

MANGO SHOWERS, s. Used in 

Madras for showers wliicli fall in 
j March ami A]>ril, when the mangoes 
begin to rijien. 

MANGO-TRICK. One of the mo«t 
famous friek.s of Indian jugglers, in 
I which they jJant a mango-stone, and 
show at brief intervals tlie tree shoot¬ 
ing above ground, and .successively 
ju'oducing leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
It has (dten lieen described, but the 
des<ri]>tion given by the Emperor 
Jalulngir in his Autobingrajdiy cer¬ 
tainly surjias.ses all in it.s demand on 
our belief. 

c. 1610. — “ . . . Khaun-e-Jehaun, one of 
the noble." prc'^ent, ob'^erved that if they 
spoke Inily ho ."liould them to produce 
for his conviction a mulberry-tree. The 
men arose without hesitation, and having in 
ten .separate .sjiots set some seed in the 
ground, they recited among themselves . . . 
when instantly a plant was .seen springing 
from each of the ten places, and each proved 
the tree re<]iiired by Khaun-c-dehaun. In 
the same manner they produced a mango, an 
apple-tree, a eypre.ss, a pine apple, a fig- 
tree, an almond, a w’aliiut . . . open to the 
observation of all pre.sent, the trees were 
I>erceived gradually and slowly springing 
from the earth, to the height of one or 
porhap.s of two cubits. . . . Then making a 
sort of procession round the trees os they 
stood ... in a moment there appeared on 
the respective trees a sweet mango without 
the rind, an almond fre.sh and rij>e, a 
fig of the most delicious kind . . . the fruit 
being pulled in my })resence, and every on* 
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present was allowed to taste it. This, how¬ 
ever, was not all ; before the trees were 
removed there ajtpoared among the foliage 
birds of such surpassing beauty, in colour 
iind shape, and melody and song, as the 
worl4 never saw before. . . . At the close 
of the operation, the foliage, as in autumn, 
was seen to put on its variegated tints, and 
the trees gradually disappeared into the 
earth. . . A/rm. of Hie K$np. Jehangivier., 
tr. by Major 1). Price, pp. 90-97. 

c. 1050. “'Pheu they thru.st a piece of 

stick into the ground, and ask’d the Com- 
j)any what Fruit they would have. One 
told them he would have Mrngue.'<; then 
one of the Mountebank.s hiding hirn.self in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the ground 
five or six times one after another. 1 was 
so curious to go upstiiirs, and look out of 
a window, to see if 1 could spy what the 
Mountebank did, and perceived that after 
he had cut himself under the arnijats with 
a Razor, he rubb’d the .stick with his Jilood. 
After the two fir.st times that ho rais’d him¬ 
self, the stick seemed to the very eye to 
grow. The third time there sjuamg out 
branches with young buds. The fourth 
time the tree was covered with loaves ; and 
the fifth time it bore flowers. . . . The 
English Minister prote.sted that he could 
not give his consent that any Christian 
should be Sj)eetator of s\ich delusion.s. So 
that as soon as he saw that these Mminte- 
banks had of a dry stick, in le.ss than half- 
an-hour, made a Tree four or five fctot high, 
that bare leaves and flowers as in the 
Spring-time : he went about to break it, pro- 
te.sting that he would not give the Com¬ 
munion to any [>er,son that should stay au^' 
longer to .sec those things.”— Taiyru.ur, 
Trnrch inmic PuglLsh, by J,!’., ii. 3(1; fed. 
JiaN, i. (17, 

1667.—“When two of these Jaiiqui.'i {hcv 
JOGEE) that are eminent, do meet, and 
you stir them uj) on the point and }>ow'er of 
their knowledge or Jauguhsme, you shall .see 
them do such tricks out of sjtight to one 
another, that 1 know not if Sntioii Magus 
could have outdone them. E<;r they divine 
what one thinketh, make the Branch of a 
Tree blo.s.some and bear fruit in le.ss than an 
hour, hatch eggs in their bo.some in le.ss 
than half a <]uarter of an hour, and bring 
forth such bird.s a.s you demand. ... 7 
vican, if v^hal is said of them i.^ iriic. . . . 
For, as for me^ T am with all my curiosity 
none of tho.se happy Men, that arc present 
at, and see the.se great feats.”— liernitr, 
E.T. 103 ; fed. Constable, 321]. 

1673.— “Others presented a Mock-Crea¬ 
tion of a Mango-Tree, arising from the 
Stone in a short space (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, being very careful to avoid 
being discovered) with Fruit Green and 
Kipe ; so that a Man mu.st stretch his Fancy, 
to imagine it Witchcraft ; though the com¬ 
mon Sort think no loss.”— Fryer, 192. 

1690.— “ Others are said to raise a Mango- 
Tr..>e, with ripe Fruit upon its Branches, in 
the space of one or two Hours. To confirm 
which Relation, it was affirmed confidently 


to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt 
one of these Mangoo.s, fell sick upon it, and 
was never well as long as he kept it ’till he 
consulted a Bramin for his Health, who 
pre.scrib’d hi.s only Remedy would be the 
restoring of the Mango, by which he was 
ro.stor’d to hi.s Health again.”— Ovivgton, 
258-259. 

1726.— “They have some also who vrill 
.show you the kernel of a mango-fruit, or 
may bo only a twig, and a.sk if you will .see 
the fruit or this stick planted, and in a short 
time see a tree grow from it and boar fruit: 
after they have got their answer the jugglers 
{Koordc ~ danssers) wrap thern.sclvcs in a 
blanket, .stick the twig into the ground, and 
then put a basket over them (&c. &c.). 

“There are some who have })revailed on 
the.so jugglers by much money to let them 
.see how they have accomplished this. 

“These have revealed that the jugglers 
made a hole in their bodies under the arm- 
juts, and nibbed the twig with the blood 
from it, aufl every time that they stuck it in 
the ground they wetted it, and in this way 
they clearly .saw it to grow and to come to 
the ])erfecti()n before de.scribod, 

“'J'his is asserted by a certain writer who 
has .seen it. But thi.s can’t move me to 
believe it ’ Valeiitijn, v. {Chorom.) 53. 

Our own e.xperieiiL'e (Joes not go 
licyond T)r. Fryer’.s, and the liugger- 
i niugger jierfoniiaiK'e that he disjiarages. 

1 But many otlier.s have testified to more 
lemarkahle skill. We once lieard a 
traveller of note lelate with mucli .sjiirit 
such an exhiliitinn as witm^s.sed in the 
Ihrcan. ddie narrator, then a young 
officer, determined witli a comrade, at 
all hazards of fair jday or foul, to solve 
the my.sUuy. In the middle of the 
tri(ik one suddenlv seized tlie conjuror, 
whilst the oth(‘r uncovered and snatched 
at the mango-plant. But lo ! it. came 
from tin* earth vdth a root, and the 
my.stery wa.s darker than ever I We 
tell the tale as it was told. 

Jt woidd seem that tlu‘ trick was not 
unknown in Fhiropean conjuring of the 
16th or 17th centuri(^s, e.g. 

1657. — “ . . . trium horarum spatio 
arbusculara voram spitamae longitudine e 
men.sA, facero enasci, ut et alias arbores 
frondiferavS et fnictiferas.”— Magia Univer¬ 
salis, of P. Uaspar Schott ns r Soc. Jes., Her- 
bijKili, 1657, i. 32. 

MANGOSTEEN, s. From Malay 
TTuinggnstfi (Orawfurd), or manggistan 
(Favre), in Javanese Manggis. [Mr. 
Skeat writes; “The modern standard 
Malay fuiun used in the W. coast of the 
Peninsula is manggis, as in Javanese, 

1 the forms manggusta and manggistan 
\ never being heard there. The Siamese 
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toriii 'moiinykhut given in McFarland’s 
Siamese Grammar is })rol)al)ly from the 
Malay manggustn. It was very inter¬ 
esting to me to find that some distinct 
trace of this word was still ]n-eserved 
in tlie name of this fruit at Patani- 
Kelantan on the E. coast, where it was 
called h((wah \^da (or ^setar\ i.e. the 
‘ sdar fruit,’ as weJl as occasionally 
mrstar or an'.xefar, clearly a (Corruption 
of some such old form as manggistar.^^^ 
This delicious fruit is known through- | 
out the Archipelago, and iii Siam, hy 
modifications of the same name ; the 
delicious fruit of tlu* Garchiia Maiigo- 
stana (Nat. Ord. (Tuttiffrac). It is 
strictly a trojjical fiuit, and, in fact, 
near the coast does not hear fruit 
further north than lat. 14". It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula'and the 
adjoining islands. 

- “ /^I. They have bra{ 2 :gcd much to 
me of a fruit which they call mangostana ; 
let. us hear what you have t<» say of these. 

“ 0. What I have heard of Itu-* mangos- 
tan is that ’tis one <jf the rno.st delicious 
fruits that they have in these regions. ...” 
-Oarcaf, f. loh’. 

1.W8. “There fire yet other fruites, as 
. . . Mangostaine [in Hak. Soc. Mange- 
stains I . . . hut hocansc they arc of small 
account, I thinkc it not reijuisito to write 
sevcrallio of them.”— Li)is<hoten, itt); [Ihik. 
>Soc. ii. 81]. 

1631.- 

“ Cedant Hesperii hjiige hinc, rn.ala aurca, 
f met us, 

AmhrosiH pascit Mangostan et Hectare 
divos- 

. . . Inter onines ludiac fructus hmgc 
sapidissimus.” 

JdC. liontii. lit), vi. cap. 2S, ju Ho. 

]()45,— “ II s’v trouue de plus vne cs})ece 
dc fruit propre du terroir de Mahupic, 
(ju’ils nomment Mangostans.”— Curd//a, 
Rf /. dc la Run', dc dapaii, 162. 

[1662. —“The MangOSthan is a Fruit 
growing hy the Ilighwayes in dura, upon 
hu.shes, like; our Sloes.”—A/eo/zCAs/'e, tr. 
JMrica, Bk. ii. 121 {tStanf. ])i('t.).] 

1727.—“The Mangostane is a delicious 
PVuit, almost in the Shape of an Apple, the 
Skin is thick and rod, being dried it is a 
good A.stringent. The Kernels (if i may | 
so call them) are like (Jlove.s of Garlick, of 
a very agreeaVde Taste, but very cold.”—..I. 
//((DidtoII, ii. 80 [ed. 1744]. 

MANGEOVE, s. The 8ea-loving 
genera Rhizophora and Avicennia derive 
this name, which applies to both, from 
some ha])py accident, bnt from which 
of two sources may be doubtful. For 
while the former genus is, according to 


Crawfnrd, called by the Malays radnggi- 
Duniggi, a term which he supposes to 
be tin* origin of the English name, we 
.see from Ovieflo tliat one or otlier was 
called mangle in S. Ameri(a, and in 
tlii.s, whicli is cerlainly the origin of 
tin; French 'inanglier, we sliould be 
di.sjjosed also to .se(;k tin* derivation 
of the Fhiglish word. Both genera are 
universal in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old Worla and New. Prof. 
Sayce, by an amusing slij), or over¬ 
sight probably of somebody else’s slip, 
(juotes from Humboldt that “maize, 
manglr, liammock, canoe, tobac(*o, are 
all d«;rived through the uu'diuni of 
tlie Spaiiisli from the llaytian mahiz, 
mangle, hamaca, ranoa, and tabcLcoJ^ 
It is, of (xmrse, the Frt'uc.h and not 
the English maiafle tliat is here in 
(juestion. [Mr. Skeat obsei va^s: “1 
Indieve the old Englisli as well as 
French form was innmjle, in wliich 
case I’rof. Sayce would lx* perfectly 
right. Mangrove is probably mangle- 
(jrove. The Malay mamjgi-manggi is 
given by Kliiikert, ami is certainly on 
account, of tin; r(*du])licatiou, native. 
Bnt 1 never lieard it iii tin* Peninsula,, 
where mangrove is always calle.d hahtu.”] 
The mangrove aliouinls on rn;arly all 
tlie coasts of furtln*!' India, and also on 
the sea margin of tin; Ganges Delta, 
in the backwaters of S. Malabar, and 
less luxuriantly on the Indus mouths. 

1535.—“ Of the Tree called Mangle. . . . 
These tree.s grew in plaees of mire, and on 
the shores of the sea, and of the rivers, and 
streams, and torrents that run into the sea. 
'J’hey are trees ver}^ strange ti) sec . . . they 
grow together in vast numbers, and many 
of their branches seem to turn down and 
change into roots . . . and these plant 

themselves in the ground like stems, so 
that the tree looks as if it had many legs 
joining one to the other.”— Ociedo, in 
Jl(i)nii.\to, iii. f. 145^'. 

,, “So coming to the coast, embarked 
in a great Canoa with some 30 Indians, and 
5 ('hristian.s, whom ho took with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary plaees and islets, 
jia.ssing sometimes into the sea itself for 4 
or 5 leagues,—among certain tree.s, lofty, 
den.se and green, which grow in the very 
sea-water, and which thev call mangle.” — 
Rod. f. 224. 

1553.— . . . by advic(‘ of a Moorish 

})ilot, who prorai.sod to take the people 
by night to a place where water could be 
I gut . . . and either because the Moor 

desired to land many times on the shore 
by which he was conducting them, .seek¬ 
ing to got away from the hands of those 
1 whom ho wa.s conducting, or because he was 
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really perplext by its being night, and in 
the middle of a great growth of nha^ugrore 
(mangues) he never succeeded in finding 
the wells of which he spoke .”—BarroSy I. 
iv. 4. 

c. 1830.— “ ‘Smite my timbers, do the 
trees bear shellfish The tide in the Gulf 
of Mexico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
the drooping branche.s of the mangrove 
trees that here cover the shore, are clu.stered, 
within the wash of the water, with a sm.all 
well-flavoured oyster.’’--Tow/ CV/z/y/r, ed. 
1863, 119. 

MANILLA-MAN, s. This term is 
a])plied to natives of the Philippines, 
who are often employed on sliijtboaid, 
and es])e(ially furnish the quarter¬ 
masters (Seacunny, q.v.) in Lasear 
crews on tlie Cduna voyage. But 
Manilla-rtmti seems also, from Wilson, 
to be used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telug. nKineJa ladti^ ‘an itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems’; ])erhai)S in 
this sense, as he f«iys, from Skt. '7n<//n\ 
‘a jewel,’ but with some blending 
also of tile Port, imwillwy ‘a bracelet.’ 
(Compare COBRA-MANILLA.) 


or difficulty, the passenger may labour 
under.”— V. M. i. 148. 

For the Pahari use, see Longs MectionSy 
p. f)61. 

{1864.—“The Khond chiefs of villages 
and Mootas are termed Mali instead of 
Mulliko as in Goomsur, or Khonro as in 
Boad. . . WHd Tribes of 

Khon d laUt n , 1 20. ] 

MANNICKJORE, s. Umd. umnik^ 
jor; the white-necked stork {Ciconia 
Inirorephala, Gmelin) ; sometimes, ac¬ 
cording to .Terdon, called in Bengal 
the ‘ Beef-steak liird,’ bei ause palatable, 
when cooked in that fa.shion. “The 
name of Manikjur means the com- 
nanion of Manik, a Saint, and some 
^lussulnlans in consecpiema* abstain 
from eating it ” {Jrrdoii). [Platts 
derives it from oifniik, ‘a ruby.’] 

[1840.— “I reached the jheel, and found 
it to contain many manickchors, ibis, 
p.add}' birds, kc. . . — hovid^ Trartls 

m I jyper Ijidio, ii, Ifif).] 

MANUCODIATA (S(a BIRD OF 
PARADISE.) 


MANJEE, s. The master, or 
steersman, of a boat or any native 
river-craft ; blind, nulnjhly Bcng. notji 
and uoJjhly [all from Skt. laadliijUy 
‘one wbo stands in the middle’]. The 
word is also a tit le lioriie i>y the bead 
men among the Paliaris or }Iill-j>eoj)le 
of Rajinalial (ir/Y.svm), [and as e(puva- 
lent for Mdjhwdry the name of an 
important Dravidian tribe on the 
borders of the N.W. Provime.s and 
Chota Nagpur]. 

1683.We were forced t<j tnick our boat 
till 4 in the Afternoon, when we saw a great 
black cloud ari.se out of ye North with much 
lightning and thundei-, which made our 
luuigee or Steerman advi.se us to fasten 
our boat in .some t'reeke .”—ITdgtSy Diarify 
Hak. Soc. i. 88. 

[1706.—“ Manjee.” See under HARRY.] 

1781. — “This is to give notice that the 
principal Gant Mangles of Calcnthi have 
entered int(^ engagements at the Police 
Office to .supply all Persons that apj>ly there 
with Boats and Budgerou's, and to give 
.security for the Dandies."—India Gazette, 

Feb. 17. 

1784.—“Mr. Amstin and his head bearer, 
who were both in the nxim of the budgerow, 
are the only peraon.s known to be drowned. 
The manjee and dandees have not ap¬ 
peared.”—In Seton-Karvy i. 25. 

1810.— “Their manjies will not fail to 
take every advantage of whatever distress, 
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Tlind. from Ar. inar(ttinna{t)y ‘repair.’ 
In tins scn.se the use is general in 
Hindustiini (in wliiili the terminal t 
is alway.s ju’onmtncefl, though not by 
the Arab.s), wlietlier as apj)lied to a 
.stocking, a fortre.s.s, or ;i ship. But 
in Maaras Pre.^ideticy tlie word liad 
formerly a very sjiecialised .sen.se a.s 
the lecognised title of that branch of 
the E.vecutive whiclj included tlie con¬ 
servation of irrigation tanks and the 
like, and wliicli was worked under the 
Di.striet (’ivil Otlicer.s, there being then 
no .separati* dej)artment of the State in 
tdiarge of (’ivil Publi(‘ Work^. It is a 
curious illustration of tlie wide .sjiread 
at one time of Musiilman ]>ower that 
tlie same Arabic word, in the form 
Marama, is still applied in Sicily to 
a standing committee, cliarged with 
repairs to the Duomo or Cathedral of 
Palermo. An analogous instance of 
tlie wide grasp of the Saracenic power 
is mentioned by one of the Mu.sulmaii 
autliors wliom Ainari (]notes in his 
Hi.story of the Mahoinmedan rule in 
Sicily. It is that the Caliph Al-Mamun, 
under wliom conquest was advancing 
in India and iu Sicily simultaneously, 
ordered that tlie idols taken from the 
infidels iu India should be sent for sale 
to the infidels in Sicily ! 
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[1757.—“On the 6th the Major (Eyre 
Coote) left Muxodahad with ... 10 Mar- 
mutty men, or pioneers to clear the road.” 
— JoeSj 156. 

[ 1873.—“For the actual execution of works 
there was a Maramat Department con¬ 
st! tilted under the Collector.' ’— Man . 
of NeKore, 642.] 

MARGOSA, s. A imiiie ill the 
S. of India and Ceylon for the Nim 
(.s(‘e NEEM) tree. The word is a 
corruption of Fort, mnargom^ ‘bitter/ 
indicating the character of the trt^e. 
This gives rise to an old Indian 
]»roverh, traceable as far hack as the 
J(itaka.% tliat- you cannot sw^eeten the 
oi'/rri tree though you water it witli 
syru]) and ghee (Ndfuram rxpdlas 
Jared., &c.). 

1727.- “The wealth of an evil man shall 
.'mother evil man take from him, just as the 
crows come and eat the fruit of the margoise 
trtio as soon as it is ripe.” -Apojtithegms 
tr.inslated in Vairntijii, v. (Ceylon) IllK). 

1782.—“. . . ils Invent le malade avec 
<le I’eau froide, eiisuite ils le frottent rude- 
ment avec de la feuillo de Margosier.”- - 
^mtnerat^ i. 208. 

1834.—“ Adjacent to the Church stand a 
number of Uunariiid and margosa trees.”— 
i'liitty, CeijUm (iaztUeer, 183. 

MARKHORE, s. IVrs. mdr khor, 
* snake-eater.' A tine wild goat of the 
Western Himalaya ; (hpra mtydreros, 
Hutton. 

[1851.—“ Hence the })eopleof the country 
call it the Markhor (eater of serpents).” — 
Kdiodrdr^, A Year on the Punjab Frontier, 
i. 474. 

[180.5.—“^ever more would he chase the 
iliex and makor.”— Froker, Village 
Tale^, 112. j 

MARTABAN, n.p. ^riiis is the 
conventional name, long used by all 
the trading nations, Asiatic and Euro- 
])ean, for a port on the east of the 
Iravvadi Delta and of the Bitang 
estuary., formerly of great trade, hut 
)i()w in comyiarative decay. The 
original name is Talaing, Mid-ta-vimn, 
the meaning of which we have been 
unahh* to ascertain. 

1514.—“. . . passed then before Marta- 
man, the people also heathens ; men expert 
in everything, and first - rate merchants ; 
great masters of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. They keep their 
accounts in books like us. In the said 
country is great produce of lac, cloths, and 
provisions, ’ —Letter oj Oiov, da JSnipolij p. 80, 


1545.—“ At the end of these two days the 
King . . . caused the Captains that were 
at the Guard of the Gates U) leave them and 
retire; whereujton the miserable City of 
Martabano was delivered to the mercy 
of the Sfuildiers . . . and therein showed 
themselves .so cruel-minded, that the thing 
they made least reckoning of was to kill 
100 men for a crown.”—/b’a/o, in (\>gan, 203. 

1,553. — “ And the towns which .stand 
outside this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of 
. which wc have s]>okcn) and are ])laced along 
the coast of that country, arc Vagara, 
Martaban, a city notable in the great trade 
that it enjoys, and further on Key, Talaga, 
and Tavay.”— Harrow, I. ix. 1. 

1568. — “ Troua.s.simo nclla citt'i di Mar- 
tauan intorno a nouanta Portoghesi, tra 
mercadanti c huomini vagabondi, li (piali 
.stauano in gran differenza co’ Kc‘ttr)ri della 
citta.”—fV.s-. Ffdfncl, in liatnnsii/, ni, 39;’,. 

1586. “The city of Martaban hath it> 
front to the south-east, .south, and south¬ 
west, and stands on a river which there 
enters the sea ... it is a city of Maupa- 
ragia, a Prince of the King of J’egu’s.”— 
Gayntro Bolbl, f. 129c, 130c. 

1680.— “That the English rna\ settle 
ffactorys at Sorian, Pt'gu, and Ava . . . and 
alsoe that they may settle a tfactory in 
like manner at Mortavan. . . .”— Ai'flcle,^ 
to he propo.vd ti> th> Fiitfj of Donna and Peyn 
in Xotes and Fxfs,, No. iii. ]>. 8. 

1695. • “Concerning Jiartholontne liodrl- 
gne.'i. ... I am informed and do believe 
he {»ut into Mortavan for want of nood and 
If (Iter, and was there seized by the Klng'.s 
ojHcer.'f. beeau.so not bound to that J’lace.” 

tiorernor Blggl a.scj/o in Jhdryni.ph, Or. 
Rf'lifrt. ii. 34‘2-3. 

MARTABAN, s. Thi.s name wa.s 
given to vessels of a peculiar jioltery, 
of very Ifirge size, and glized, which 
wiTc famous all over tin*. East for 
many centiirie.s, and wen* ex]K)rt(*d 
from Marlalian. They were some- 
time.s called Jbgajars, and under that 
name .specimen.s were .shown at tlie 
Great Exhilution of 1851. We have 
not been al)le to obtain recent informa¬ 
tion on the subject of this inauufacture. 
The word appears to be now obsolete 
in India, except as a colloquial term 
in Telegu. [The word is certainly not 
obsolete in lT])]u*r India: “Tlie inar- 
tahan^ (Plate ii. tig. 10) is a small deep 
jar with an elongated body, which is 
used by Hindus and Muhammadans to 
keep pickles and acid articles ” {Halli- 
fax^ Mono, of Panjah Pottery, ]>. 9). In 
the endeavour to supply a Hindi deri¬ 
vation it has been derived from im- 
rita-hdn, ‘the liolder of the water of 
immortality.’ In the Arabian Nights 
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the word appears in the form hartaman, 
and is usea tor a crock in which gold 
is buried. {Burton., xi. 26). Mr. Bell 
.saw some large earthenware jar.s at 
Male, some about 2 feet high, called 
rumba; others larger and barrel- 
.shaped, called mataban. {Bijrur^l, 
^ak. Soc. i. 259.) For the modern 
manufacture, see *Sro</, G(r:etteer of [ffper 
Buruux. UK)0, Pt. i. vol. ii. 399 .sr(y.] 

e. 13.50. — “Then the Princess made me 
a present consisting of dres.ses, of two 
elephant-loads of rice, of two she-hnfTuloes, 
ten sheej), four rolls of cordial syrup, and 
four Martab&llS, or huge jars, Hiled with 
pepper, citron, and mango, all prej>ared 
with salt, as for a .sea - voyage." — Kui 
Balutu, iv. 2.5-3. 

(0. -““ I n gr.uid ha.ssin de Martabani." 
1001 ./o„rs. ed. Tuns 1820, ii. 19. We do 
not know the date of these stories. Tlie 
Krench tran.slator has a note ex]*laining 
“poreelaino verte.’’ 

1508. — “ 7'he lac (/(o/v) which your 
Highness desired me to send, it will he a 
})ieceof good luck to get, because these shij>s 
depart early, and the vessels from Pegu 
and Martaban come late. But I hope for 
a good quantity of it, as 1 have given orders 
for it." - -Lftl< r fnmi the Viceroy JUou Fnin- 
CISCO Ahticula to the King. In C<u rea, i. 900. 

1510. “In this town of Martaban are 
made very large and beautiful porcelain 
vases, and some i»f gla/ed earthenware of 
a black colour, which are highly valued j 
among the .Moors, and they export them ' 
as'merchandi/c-." - HorhoML, 185. 

1.59H. “ In this tow IK' many of the great 

e.irthen pits are made, which in India are 
called Martauanas, and many of them I 
carryed throughout all India, of all sortes ! 
both small and great , some are .so great 
that they will hold full two pipes of water, j 
The caU'C why so many are brought into i 
India is b)r tliat they vse them in ever} 
house, and in their '.hq)pes insteede of ! 
caskes".’’ Linschotru. p. -30; Hlak. Soc. i. I 
101 ; >ec ;i1m. 1 28, 2081. i 

e. ItilO. . des larres les jdus belles, 

les mieux verms et les mieux fa<;ounees que 
j’aye veu ailleurs. II y en a (pii tienneiit 
autant (pi’vne pippe et jilus. Elies .se font 
au Boyaume de Martabane, d’ou on le.s 
ap{)orte, et d’ou elles prennent leiir nom 
lar toutc rinde." - Ft/ntrd ilc Lutaf i, 179 ; 
Hak. Soc. i. 2.59], 

1615.-- " Va.siv hgulina (juae vulgo Marta- 
bania dicuntur per Indiam nota sunt. . . . 
Per Urientem omnem, quin et Liisitaniam, 
horum est usus.’’ ~ Jtirric, Tliesauni.s - Rt r. 
liidtc. pt. ii. 389. 

1673.— “.le vis un vase d’une certaine 
terre verte (jui vient des Inde.s, dont les 
Turcs . . . font un grand estime, et (ju’ils 
acheptent bien cher .a cau.se de la propri^te 
qu’clle a de .sc rompre k la pr^.sence du 
{Kii-son. . , . Ceste terre se nomme Merde- 
bani.’’— Journal d'Ant. (iaUand. ii. 110. 


1673. —“. . . to that end offer Rico, 0} I, 
and Cocoe-Nuts in a thick Grove, whero 
they piled an huge Heap of long Jars liko 
Mortivans.”180. 

1688.—“‘They took it out of the cask, and 

S ut it into earthen Jars that held alniut eight 
arreks ajiiece. ITiese they call Montaban 
Jars, from a town of that name in Pegu, 
whence they are brought, and carried all 
over India.’ — Dampin'^ h. 98. 

c. 1690. — “Sunt autem hacc vastissimao 
ac turgidae ollae in regionibus Martavana. 
et Siama confectae, quae per totam trans- 
feruntur Indiam ad vario.s lupiorca con.ser- 
vaudo.''.’’— /Imiifdit'is, i. ch. iii. 

1711. “. . . (pmiali, ,/ahore and 

all their own (’oasts, whence they are plenti- 
j fully supply’d with .several Neces.sary.s, they 
j otherwi-^o must want ; As Ivory, Beeswax, 
Mortivan and small Jars, Pcp{)er, kc ."— 
J AX I Iff 1, 35 , 

1726. “. . . and the Martavaans con- 

biinmg the water to drink, when emj)ty 
i require two })er.sons to crarry them.” - 
I I'a/rtdijn, v, 251. 

,, “'Idle goods expirtcd hitherward 
I (from Pegu) are . . . glazed pots (called 
Martavans after thi* district where they 
propcrlv belong), both large and little.” 
Ilj,d. ^.'l28. 

1727. “Martavan was one of the mo.st 
Houri-hing Town.s for Trade in the East. . . . 

I They make earthen Ware there still, and 
glaze them with l.cad-oar. 1 have seen 
some -Irtrs made there that could contain 
tw<» Hogsheads of biquor.”— A. J/ami/toiiy 
i. 6-3, fed. 174i, ii. 621. 

1740. - “The Pay Master is likewise 
ordered . . . to look out for all the Peg'a 
Jars in Town, or other ves.-^cls proper for 
keeping water.”—In Willin', in. 194. 

Such jars were apparently imitated in 
other countries, but kept the original name. 
Thus Baillie Ern.ser s.iys that “certain jars 
called Martaban were manufactured in 
OnvAM." Journetj udo Khonuaiiy 18. 

1851.-^ “ A.S'^ortmont of Pegn Jars a.s used 
in the Honourable Company’s Dispensary 
at ( alcutta.” 

“Two large Pegu Jars from Moulmein.’' 
— iU/iciaf Cntdl. E.xhibitioii of 1851, ii. 921. 

MARTIL, MARTOL, s. A 

haniiiier. Hind mdrtol, from Port. 
murtcllo^ but a.ssi.sted by imaginary 
coniiectioii with Hind mar-rid^ ‘to 
strike.’ 

MARTINGALE, s. This is no 
specially Anglo-Indian word ; our 
excuse for introdm ing it is the belief 
that it is of Arabic origin. Popular 
assumption, we believe, derives the 
name from a mythical Colonel Martin¬ 
gale. But the word seems to come 
to us from the French, in which 
language, besides the English use.. 
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Littr4 gives chauses d la Diartingale 
as meaning “culottes dont le pont 
etait plac^ par derriere,” and this he 
strangely declares to be the true and 
original , pieaning of the word. His 
etymology, after M(hiage, is from 
Martigms in Provence, where, it is 
alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn. Skeat seems to ac(‘.ept these 
e.xplanatioiis. [But see his Concise 
Ihct.^ where he inclines to the view 
given in this article, and adds: “ I 
find Arab, rataka given by Kichardson 
as a vei'bal root, whence ratak^ f?^>ii^g 
with a short ouick ste]).”] But tlnu-e 
is a Span, worn al-nutrtaya^ for a kind 
of hridht, which Urn'.a (pioted by Dozy 
derives from vei'b Arab, rataka^ 
a la IVe forme signifie ‘eHecit lit bre- 
vibiis assibiis incederet.’” This is ]>re- 
cisely the effect of a martingale. And 
we venture to say that ]u‘ohably th(‘ 
word bore its English m(‘aning origin¬ 
ally also in French and Sjianish, and 
<‘ame from Arabic direct, into the 
latter tctngue. Dozy himsidf, we 
should add, is inclined to derive the 
Span, wold from (d-in.irtd’a, ‘a halter.’ 

MAEWAKEE, n.n. and s. This 
word Mdiivan, ])roi)eny a man of the 
Marwar [Skt. nuiru, ‘desert’], or 
Jodhjiur country in Rujputrina, is used 
in many ]>arts of India as synonymous 
with Banya (see BANYAN) or So wear, 
from the fact that many of the 
traders and money-lenders have come 
originally from Mfirwar, most fre- 
(luently .lains in religion. Com])are 
the Lombard of medieval Flngland, 
and tlie caorsiiw of Dante’s time. 

[1819.—“ Miscne.s seem to follow the foot- 
.steps of the MarwareeB.’'—Tr. Lit. iSoc. 
Bo. i. 297. 

[1826—“One of niy nia.ster's under-shop¬ 
men, Sewchund, aMarwarry.”— J*andtira?ig 
Hari, od. 1873, i. 233.] 

MAEYACAE, n.]). According to 
R. Drummond and a MS. note on the 
India Library co])y of his book K. 
Catholics in Malabar were so called. 
Marga Karar, or ‘ Mary’s People.’ 
[The word appears to be really inarak- 
kar, of whi^ two explanations are 
given. Logan {Malabar^ i. 332 note) 
says that Marakkar means ‘doer or 
follower of the Law’ {marggam), and 
is applied to a foreign religion, like 
that of Christians and Mohannnedans. 
The Madras Gloss, (iii. 474) derives it 
2 N 


from Mai. marakkalam^ ‘ boat,’ and kar^ 
a termination showing possession, and 
defines it as a “titular appellation of 
the MoplaJl Mahommeaans on the 
S.W. coast.”] 

MASCABAE, s. This is given by 
(f. P. Brown (MS. notes) as an Indo- 
Portuguese word for ‘ the last day of 
the month,’ quoting Galcntta Reviev\ 
viii. 345. He suggests as its etymon 
Hind. 7nds-ke-h(V^, ‘after a month.’ 
[In N. Indian public offices the 7tids~ 
kabdr is well known as tlie monthly 
statement of cases decided during the 
month. It has been suggested that it 
rej>resents the Port, ines-acabar^ ‘end 
of the month ’ ; but according to Platts, 
it is more ])robably a corruption of 
Hind, mdsik-wdr or nids-kd-v)dr.^ 

MASH, s. Hind, indshy [Skt 
?aas/ia, ‘a bean’]; Phaseolm radiatus^ 
Roxb. One of the common Hindu 
pulses. [See MOONG-] 

MASKEE. This is a term in 
Cliincse “]»igeon,” meaning ‘never 
mind,’‘//’m.poHc,’ which is constantly 
in the mouths of Eurojieans in China. 
It is su]»]»o.sed that it may be the cor¬ 
ruption or ellipsis of a Portuguese 
expression, but notbing satisfactory 
has been suggested. [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “Surely this is simply Port. 
rnas qne.^ probably imported direct 
througli Macao, in Uie sense of 
‘althfuigh, even, in spite of,’ like 
French nialgre. And tnis seems to 
be its meaning in ‘pigeon’ : 

“ That nightey tim begin chop-chop, 

One young man walkee—no can stop. 
Maskee snow, maskee ice ! 

He cally with choj) so nice— 

Top.sido Galow ! 

‘ Excehior,’ in ‘ pigeon.’ ”] 

MASULIPATAM, n.p. This 
coast town of the Madras Presidency 
is sornetiines vulgarly called Machhli- 
pata7i or Machhli-ba7idar^ or simply 
Bandar (see BUNDER, 2) ; and its name 
explained (Hind, machhli^ ‘ fish ’) as 
F'ish-town, [the Madras Gloss, says 
from an old tradition of a whale being 
stranded on the shore.] The ety¬ 
mology may originally have had such 
a connection, but there can be no 
doubt that the name is a trace 
of the MatawXla and Maurt^Xow irorafiov 
iK^oXal which we find in Ptolemy’s 



Tables; aud oi ll\e MaaaXla otoducing 
miLsliiiii, in the Periplus, [in one o? 
the old Logs the name is transfoniied 
into Mesopotavm {J,R. As, Soc.y Jan. 
1900, p. 158). In a letter of 1605-6 it 

M)pears as Mesepataniya {Birdwood, 
First Letter Book^ 73 ). 

[1613.—“Concerning the Darling was de¬ 
parted for Mossapot^.”— Letters, 
li. 14. 

[1616. — “Only here are no returns of any 
largo sum to be employed, unless a factory 
at MeBsepotan.” — Ibid. iv. 5.] 

1619. — “ Master Methwold came from 
Hissulapatam in one of the country Boats.” 
— Pring^ in Purcbus, i. 638. 

[1623.— “Mislipatan.” P. della, Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 148. 

[c. 1661.—“Tt was reported, at one time, 
that he was arrived at Massipatam. ...” 
— Bernier, ed. Constable. 112.] 

c. 1681.—“The road between had been 
covered with brocade velvet, and Machli- 
bender chintz.”— Seir Mutafjherin, hi. 370. 

1684. — “These sort of Women are so 
nimble and active that when the present i 
king went to see Maslipatan, nine of them I 
undertook to represent the figure of an 
Elephant; four making the four feet, four 
the body, and one the trunk ; upon which 
the King, sitting in a kind of Throne, made 
his entry into the City.”— Tavernier, E.T. 
ii. 6.5 ; fed. Ball, i. 1.58J. 

1789.—“ Masulipatam, which last word, 
by the bye, ought to be written Machli- j 
patan (Fish-town), because of a Whale that 
happened to be stranded there 150 years 1 


ago.”—Note on Seir Mnta/iherin, iii. 37< 

c. 1790.—“ . . . cloths of great value . . . 
from the countries of Bengal, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmeer, Boorhanpm^r, Mutchli- 
puttun, &c.” — Meer Hussein Afi, H. of 
Bydur Na'il:, 383. 

MATE, MATY, s. An assistant 
under a head servant; in which sense 
or something near it, hut also some¬ 
times in the sense of a ‘ head-man,’ the 
word is in use almost all over India. 
In the Bengal Presidency we liave a 
mate-hearer for the assistant body- 
servant (see BEARER) ; the 7nate 
attendant on an elephant under the 
mahout; a mate (liead) of coolies 
or jomponnies (qq.v.) (see JOMPON), 
&c. And in Madras the maty is an 
under-servant, whose business it is to 
clean crockery, knives, &c., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

The origin of the word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not more than one 
origin. Some have supposed it to be 
taken from the English word in tliQ 
sense of comrade, &c.; whilst Wilson 


a« a distinct Udmimu 
Hord /or an in/enor domestic servant 
[w/llcJi the Madras Gloss, derives fronl 
Tamil ml, ‘high’]. The last word is 
of very doubtfiii geniunmeHs. Neither 
derivation will explain the fact that 
the word occurs in the Mn, in which 
the three classes of attendants on an 
elephant in Akbar’s establishment are 
styled respectively Mahdwa , Bhoi, and 
Meth; two of which terms would, 
under other circumstances, probably 
he regarded as corruptions of English 
words. This use of the word we find 
in Skt. dictionaries as metha, mentha, 
and meuday *an elephant-keeper or 
feeder.’ But for the more general use 
we would query whether it may not he 
a genuine Prakrit form from Skt. initray 
‘associate, friend’? We have in Pali 
metta, ‘friendship,’ from Skt. inaitra. 

c. 1590. —“A met’h fetches fodder and 
assists in caparisoning the elephant. Met’hs 
of all classes got on the march 4 ddnis daily, 
and at other times 34.” — Ain, ed. Blochmann, 
i. 125. 

1810. — “ In some families mates or 
assistants are allowed, who do the drud¬ 
gery.”— Willianuton, T. M. i. 241. 

1837. —“One matee.”— See Letters from 
Madras, 106. 

1872. — “At last the morning of our 
departure came. A crowd of porters stood 
without the veranda, chattering and squab¬ 
bling, and the mate distributed the boxo.s 
and bundles among them.” — .1 True Jie- 
foi'mer, ch. vi. 

1873. —“To procure this latter supply (of 
green food) is the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in Indian phraseology is 
termed a mate, the title of Mahout being 
reserved for the head keeper” (f)f an ele¬ 
phant).— sSat. Rev. Sept. 6, 302. 

MATRANEE, «. Properly Hind, 
from Pers. mihtardnlj a female sweeper 
(see MEHTAR). [In the following ex¬ 
tract the writer seems to mean Bhatjd- 
ydran or Bhatliiydrin, the wife oi’ a 
BhatJiiydra or inn-keeper. 

[1785.—“ ... a handsome serai . . . where 
a number of people, chiefly women, called 
metrahnees, biko up their abode to attend 
strangers on their arrival in the city.”— 
IHary, in Porbe.s, Or. Alem. 2nd ed. ii. 404.] 

MATROSS, s. An inferior class of 
soldier in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 
because it seems to have survived a 

f )od deal longer in India than in 
ngland, and occurs frequently in 
old Indian narratives. It is Germ, 
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matrose, Dutch matroos, * a sailor/ 
identical no doubt with Fr. nmtelot. 
The origin is so obscure that it seems 
hardly worth while to quote tlie 
conjectures regarding it. In tlie 
establishment of a company of Royal 
Artillery in 1771, as given in Duncan's 
Hist, of that corps, we have besides 
sergeants and corporals, “ 4 Bom¬ 
bardiers, 8 Gunners, 34 Matrasses^ and 
2 Drummers.” A definition of the 
Matross is given in our 3rd quotation. 
We have not ascertained when tlie 
term was disused in the R.A. It 
appears in tlie Establishment as given 
by Grose in 1801 (Militarif Antiq. i. 
315). As far as Major Duncan’s book 
informs us, it appeiirs first in 1639, 
and has disappeared by 1793, when we 
find the men of an artillery force 
divided (excluding sergeants, corporals, 
and bombardiers) into First Gunners, 
Sf'cond Gurmers, and Military Drivers. 

1673.— “ There being in pay for the 
Honourable East India Company of English 
and Portuguese, 700, reckoning the Mon- 
trOBses and Gunners.”— Fryer, 38. 

1745.—. . We were told with regard 
tx) the Fortifications, that rio Exj)ense should 
bo grudged that was necessary for the 
T)cfonco of the Settlement, and in 1741, a 
Person was sent out in the chanicter of an 
Engineer for our Place ; but ... ho lived 
not to come among us ; and therefore, we 
could only judge of his Merit and Qualifi¬ 
cations by the Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pagodas a Month, or about Eighteen Pence a 
Day, scarce the Pay of u common Matross. 

. . —Letter from 3/r. to the .SV;rT<?« 

Conwiittee, in Letter to a Froprietor of the 
A'./. Co., p. 45. 

1757.—I have with mo one CTiinner, one 
Matross, and two Lascars.” — Letter in 
Dalrymple, (h\ liepert. i. 203. 

1779. — ‘"Matrosses arc properly appren¬ 
tices to the gunner, being .soldiers in the 
royal regiment of artillery, and next tt) 
them ; they assist in loading, firing, and 
sponging the great guns. They carry fire¬ 
locks, and march along wuth the guns and 
store-waggons, both as a guard, and to give 
their assistance in every emergency.”— Va 2 )t. 
(1. Smith’s Unie<rsal Military Dietioiuiry. 

1792. — “Wednesday evening, the 2r)th 
inst., a Matross of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him his 
firelock, and nine rounds of powder and 
V)all .”—Madras Courier, Feb. 2. 

[1800. — “A Serjeant and two matrosses 
employed under a general committee on the 
ea])tiired military stores in Seringapatam.”— 
Wellinyton Suppl. Desp. ii. 32 [Stauf. I)irt.)J] 

MATT, s. Touch (of gold). Tamil , 
mdJTn (proii. wdftu), perbH]).s fnaii | 


Skt. mdtra, ‘ measure.’ Very juire gold 
is said to be 9 mdrrw, inferior gold of 
5 or 6 mdiTu, 

[1615.—“ Tecalls the matte Janggamay 8 
is Sciam 7^.”— Foster, Letters, iii. iSo. 

[1680.—“ Matt.” See under BATTA.] 

1693.—“ Gold, Y)urified from all otYier 
metals ... Iw us is reckoned as of four- 
and-Twenty Carats, but by the blacks is 
here divided and reckoned as of ten mat." 
— Uavart, 106. 

1727.—At Mocha . . . “the Coffee 
Trade brings in a continual Su{>p]y of Silver 
and Gold . . . from Turkey, Ebramies and 
Mograbis, Gold of low Matt." — A. Hamilton, 
i. 43, [ed. 1744]. 

1752.—“... to find the Value of the 
Touch in Fanams, multiply the Matt by 10, 
and then by 8, which gives it in Fanams." 
— T. Brooks, 25. 

The same word was used in Japan 
for a measure, sometimes callea a 
fathom. 

[1614.—“The Matt which i.s about two 
yards.”— Foster, Letters, ii. 3.] 

MAUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
mdrnlat, for ‘ omelet ’; [Md^nlet is 
marmalade ’]. 

MAUND, s. The authorised Anglo- 
Indian form of the name of a weight 
(Hind, rmn, Mahr. mart), which, with 
varying values, lias been current over 
Western Asia from time iiiimeinorial. 
Profe.ssor Sayce traces it {matKi) back 
to the Accadian language.* But in 
any t^a.se it was the Babylonian name 
for nV of a talent, whence it passed, 
with the Babylonian weights and 
measures, almost all over the ancient 
world. Compare the men or rnna of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
preserved in the emna or amna of the 
Cbpts, tlie Hebrew mdneh, the Greek 
fivd, and the Roman mina. Tlie intro¬ 
duction of the word into India may 
have occurred during thci extensive 
commerce of the Arabs with that 
country during the 8th and 9th 
centuries ; possibly at an earlier date. 
Through the Arabs' also we find an 
old Spanish word almena, and in old 
French aknhie, for a weight of about 
20 lbs. {Marcel Jkvic). 

Tlie (juotations will show how the 
Portuguese converted man into 7ndo, 
of which the English made maune, and 
so (probably by the influence of the 

See Sayct, Principles of Comparative Philology^ 
2nd ed. 208-211. 
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old English word mairnd) * our present 
form, which occurs as early as 1611. 
Some of the older travellers, like 
Linsclioten, misled by the. Portuguese 
mao, identified it with the word for 
‘ hand ’ in that language, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the man as weight, 
even in modern times, have varied 
immensely, i.e. from little more than 
2 lbs. to ui)vvards of 160. The ‘ Indian 
Maund,’ v-hicli is the standard of 
weight- in British India, is of 40 sm, 
each s^.r being divided into 16 chhitdks; 
and this is the general scale of sub¬ 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Upper and Central India, though 
the value of'the ser varies. That of 
the standard ser is 80 tolas (q.v.) or 
rupee-weights, and thus the maund — 
82‘^ Ihs. avoirdupois. The Bombay 
maund (or man) of 48 scrs — 2'A lbs.; 
the Madras one of 40 6rr.s*=25 tbs. 
The Palloda 7nan of Ahmadnagar con¬ 
tained "64 sers, and was =1631 lbs. 
This is the largest 'man we find in the 
‘ Useful Tables^ The smallest Indian 
man again is that of Colachy in 
Travancore, and that = 18 lbs. 12 o;j. 
13 dr. The Persian Tabrizl m/tn is, 
however, a litt.h* less than 7 lbs.; the 
man shdhl twice that; the smallest of 
all on the list named is the Jeddah 
man = 2 lbs. 3 oz. 9’ dr. 

B.c. 692.—In the “Eponymy of Zazai,” a 
house in Nineveh, with its shrubbery and 
gates, is sold for one maneh of silver 
according to the royal standard. Quoted by 
Sai/cr, u.s. 

B.c. 667.—We find Nergal-sarra-nacir lend¬ 
ing “ four maneha of silver, according to the 
maneh of Carchemish.”— Ibid. 

c. B.c. 524. — “ Cambyses received the 
Libyan presents very graciously, but not 
80 the gifts of the (^yrenaoans. They had 
sent no more than 500 minae of silver, 
which Cambyses, I imagine, thought too 
little. Ho therefore snatched the money 
from them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers.”— Herodot. iii. ch. 13 
(E.T. by Raiclinson). 

c. A.D. 70.—“ Et quoniam in mensuris 
quoc|ue ac ponderibus crebro Graecis nomi¬ 
nibus utendum est, interpretfitionem eorum 
semel in hoc loco pememus: , . . nma, 
quam nostri mlnam vocant pendet drach¬ 
mas Atticas c.”— Pliny, xxi., at end. 

c. 1020.—“'Fhe gold and silver ingots 


■* “ Maund, a kind of great Basket or Hamper, 
containing eight Bales, or two Fats. It is com¬ 
monly a quantity of 8 bales of unbound Books, 
each Bale having 1000 lbs. weight (Tries Jocoft, 
New Law Diet., 7th ed., 1766, s.v 


amounted to 700,400 mans in weight.”— 
Al ’Utbi, in Elliot, ii. 35. 

1040.—“The Amir said:—‘Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the cups evenly.’ . . . 
Each goblet contained half a man.”— 
Jiaihaki, ibid. ii. 144. 
c. 1343.- 

“ The Mena of Sarai makes in 

Genoa weight . , . Ib. 6 oz. 2 

The Mena of Organci ( Urghan.j) 
in Genoa . . . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Oltrarre {Otrdr) 
in Genoa . . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Annalecho [Al- 

vialiyh ) in Genoa . . . lb. 2 oz. 8 

The Mena of Camoxu {Kancheti 
in N.W. China) . . . lb. 2 ” 

Peyolotti, 4. 

1563. — “ The value of .Ktones is only 
becau.se people desire tt> have them, and 
because they are scarce, but as for virtues, 
those of the loadsmnc, which staunche.s 
blood, are very much greater and better 
attested than those of the emerald. And 
yet the former sells by maos, which are in 
Cambay . . . equal to 26 arraieh Qac\i, and 
the latter by mi/.v, which weigh 3 grains of 
wheat.”— (iarcui, f. 1.59e. 

1.598. — “They have another weight called 
Mao, which is a Hand, and is 12 pounds.” 
— Linsrhotev, 69 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 245]. 

1610. He was found ... to have 
sixtie maunes in (Told, and eiiery maune 
is five and fiftio }K)und weight.” -Jlairkins, 
in Pvrehas, i. 218. 

1611. —“Each maund being three and 
thirtie i-KUind English weight.”- MiddleUm, 
ibid. i. 270. 

[1645. —“As for the w^eights, the ordinary 
I mand is 69 litres, and the Here is of 16 
onces; but the mand, which is u.sed to 
weigh indigt>, is only 53 linreji. At Surat 
you speak of a seer, which is IJ livres, and 
the hvre is 16 onces." — Tavernier, od. Ball, 
i. 38.] 

c. 1665.—“Le man peso quarante livros 
par toutes les Tndes, mais ces livres on 
serrejs Hont differentes scion les Pais.”— 
Thevenot, v. 54. 

1673.—“A Lmnbrico (Sconce) of pure Gold, 
weighing about one Maund and a quarter, 
which is Forty-two })ound8.”—/'ryrr, 78. 

“ The Surat Maund . . . is 40 Sear, of 20 
Pice the Sear, which is 37/. 

The Pucka Maund at Agra is double as 
much, where is also the 
Ecbarry Maund which is 40 Senr, of 30 
Pice to the Sear. . . . ” 

Ibid. 205. 

1683.—“ Agreed with Chittur Mullaaw 
and Muttradas, Merchants of this place 
(Hugly), for 1,500 Bales of ye best Tissinda 
Sugar, each bale to weigh 2 Maunds, 

6 ^ Se.ers, Factory weight.”— Hedges, Diary, 
April 5; [Hak. Soc. i. 75], 

1711.—“ Sugar, Coffee, Tutanague, all 
sorts of Drills, &c., are sold by the Maund 
Tabrees; which in the Factory and Custom 
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house is nearest 6|^. A voirdupotz. . . . 
Eatables, and all sorts of Fruit . . . &c. 
are sold by the Maimd Copara of 7|/. . . . 
The Maimd Shaw is two MaondB Tahree*^ 
used at Ispahan."— Lockyer^ 230. 

c. 1760.—Grose says, “the maimd they 
weigh their indices with is only 53 lb." He 
states the mauTid of Upper India as 69/i.; 
at Bombay, 2S lb. ; at Goa, 14 lb. ; at Surat, 
37^ lb. ; at Coromandel, 25 lb. ; in Bengal, 
75 lb. 

1854.—“. . . You only consent to make 
play when you have packed a good maund 
of traps on your back ."—Life of Lord Law¬ 
rence^ i. 433. 

MAYLA, s. Hind. mdd., ‘a fair,’ 
almost always connected with .some 
religious celebration, as were so many 
of the medieval fairs in Europe. The 
word is Skt. inchi^ inelaka., ‘ meeting, 
con con rse, assen i hi y. ’ 

[1832. — “A party of foreigners . . . wished 
b) see what was going on at this far-famed 
mayllah. . . .”—J/r.v. Meer Ha.ssan Ali^ 
Ob.'iervations, ii. 321-2.] 

1869.—“Le Mela n’est i)as pr^cis^ment 
line foire telle (pie nous I’entendent; c’e.st 
lo norn (pi’cn donne aux r<^unious de p^‘lerins 
et des rnarchaiids (pii . . . se rendent dans 
les lieux eonsid^rfis comme sacr^s, aux fetes 
de certaino dieux indiens et dos personn- 
ages reputes saints parrni les musulmans."— 
(iarcin de Ttmy^ lid. Mv.^. 26. 

MAZAGONG, MAZAGON, n.j). 

A siiburl) of Bombay, containing a 
large Portuguese jiopulation. [The 
name is said to be originally Mahe.^a- 
urdma., , ‘ the village of the Great 
Lord,’ Siva.] 

1543.— 

“ Mazagnao, nor 15,000y>rf^e.s 
Monbaym (Bombay), por 1.5,000.” 

»V. Botelho, Tvi)dfo, 149. 

1644.—“Going up the stream from this 
t<jwn (Monibaym, i.e. Bombay) some 2 
leagues, you come to the aldca of Maza- 
gam.”— iioca}'ro, MS. f. 227. 

1673. — “ . . . for some miles together, 
till the Sea break in between them ; over 
against which lies Massegoung, a great 
Fishing Town. . . . The Ground between 
this and the Great Breach is well ploughed 
and bears good Batty. Hero the Portugals 
have another Church and Religious House 
belonging to the Franciscans.”— Ft'yer^ p. 67. 

[MEAEBAB, s. Pers. mirbabr^ 
‘master of the bay,’a harbour-master. 
Mirhahrl^ whicli appears in Botelho 
(Tomho, p. 56) as mirabary, means 
‘ ferry dues.’ 

[1675.—“There is another banj^ up at 
the daily Waiters, or Meerbar’s Choultry, 
by the Landing-place. . . — Fryei\ 98.] 


[1682.—“. . . ordering them to bring away 
ye boat from ye VLetLrbtLr. ’—Hedges. JJiary. 
Hak. Soc. i. 34.] 

MECELEY, n.p. One of the names 
of the State of Munneepore. 

MEEANA, MYANNA, s. H.-P. 

miydna^ ‘middle-sized.’ The name 
of a kind of palankin ; that kind out 
of which the palankin used by 
Europeans has been developed, and 
which has been generally adopted in 
India for the last century. [Buchanan 
Hamilton writes ; “ The lowest kind 
of jialanquins, which are small litters 
8u.s]>endea under a straight bamboo, 
by which they are (‘arried, and shaded 
l)y a frame covered with cloth, do not 
admit tlie passenger to lie at length, 
and are here called miyana, or MaJwpa. 
In some places, tliese terms are con¬ 
sidered as synonymous, in others the 
Miyana is open at the sides, while 
th(‘ Maluipa^ intended for woiinm, is 
surrounded with curtains.” {Kadern 
India., ii. 426).] In Williamson s Vade 
Mccuin (i. 319) the word is written 
Mobannah. 

1784.—“. . . an entire new myaimah, 
painted and gilt, lined with orange silk, 
with curtains and bedding complete.”—In 
Seton-Karr., i. 49. 

,, “Patna common chairs, couche* 
and tea})oy.s, two Mahana palanquins.”— 
Ib>d. 62. 

1793.—“To be sold . . . an Elegant New 
Bengal Meana, with Hair Bedding and 
furniture.”— Bornttay Courier, Nov. 2. 

1795.—“ For Sale, an Elegant Fashionable 
New Meazmafrom Calcutta.”— Ibid. May 16. 

MEERASS, s., MEERASSY, adj., 
MEERASSIDAR, s. ‘ Inlieritance,’ 

‘ hereditary,’ ‘ a holder of hereditary 
property.’ Hind, from Arab, mirasy 
'inird.Uy inlrdsdar; and these from 
warisy ‘to inherit.’ 

1806.—“ Every meeraasdar in Tanjore 
has been furni.shed with a separate potl^ 
(q.v.) for the land hejd by him.”— Fifth 
Repmt (1812), 774. 

1812.—“The term meerassee . . . was 
introduced by the Mahommedaus.”— Ibid. 
136. 

1877.—“ All miras rights were reclaimable 
within a forty years’ absence.”— Meadows 
Taylor y Story of My Life, ii. 211 . 

yy “1 found a great proportion of the 
occupants of land to be mirasdaiB,—that 
ia, persons who held their wrtions of land 
in hereditiiry occupancy."— ibid. 210 . 
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MUHAUL, s. Hind, from Arab. 
imihdll, being properly the pi. of Arab. 
mahall. The word is used with a con¬ 
siderable variety of application, the 
explanation of which would involve a 
greater amount of technical detail than 
IS consistent with the purpose of this 
work. On this Wilson may be con¬ 
sulted. But the most usual Anglo- 
Indian application of mahall (used as 
a singular and generally v'ritbui, in¬ 
correctly, mahdl) is to ‘an estate,’ in 
the Revenue sense, i.e. ‘a parcel or 
parcels of land se])arately assessed for 
reventie.’ The sing, mahall (also 
written in the vernaculars mahal, and 
mahdl) is often used for a palace or 
important e'difice, e.(j. (see SHISH- 
MUHULL, TAJ-MAHAL). 

MEHTAE, 8. A sweeper or 
scavenger. This name is usual in the 
Bengal i^residency, especially for the 
domestic servant of this class. The 
word is Pers. comp, mihtar (Lat. 
major), ‘a great personage,’ ‘a prince,’ 
and has been applied to the class in 
question in irony, or rather in consola¬ 
tion, as the domestic tailor is called 
caleefa. But the name has so com¬ 
pletely adhered in this a})plicatiou, 
that all sense of either irony or con¬ 
solation has ])erished ; melitar is a 
sweeper and nought else. His wife is 
the Matranee. It is not unusual to 
liear two mehtars hailing each other as 
Mahdrdj I In Persia the menial a])- 
plication of the word seems to be 
different (see below). The sfime class 
of servant is usually called in W. 
India bhangl (see BUNGY), a name 
which in Upper India is applied to 
the caste generally and specially to 
those not in the service of Europeans. 
lExamples of the word used in the 
nonoriiic sense will be found below.] 

c. 1800.— “Maitre.” See under BUNOW. 

1810.—“The mater, or sweeper, is con¬ 
sidered the lowest menial in every family.” 

■ -WUliartism, V. M.i. 276-7. 

1828.—“. . . besides many mehtan or 
stable-boys.” —Hajji Baba in England, i. 60. 

[In the honorific sense : 

[1824.—“In each of the towns of Central 
India, there is ... a mehtur, or head of 
every other cla8.s of the inhabitants down to 
the lowest.”— Malcolm, Central India, 2nd 

ed. i. 555. 

[1880,—“On the right bank is the fort in 
which the Mihter or Badshah, for he is 


known by both title.s, resides.”— Biddulph, 
Tribes of die Hindoo Kush, 61.] 

MELINDE, MELINDA, n.p. The 

name {Malinda or Malindi) of an Arab 
town and State on the east coast of 
Africa, in S. lat. 3° 9'; the only one 
at which the expedition of Vasco da 
Gama had amicable relations with the 
peo])le, and that at which they ob¬ 
tained the pilot who guided the 
squadron to the coast of India. 

c. 1150.— “Melinde, a town of the Zondj, 
... is .situated on the sea shore at the 
mouth of a river of fresh water. ... It is 
a large town, the people of which . . . draw 
from the sea different kinds of fish, which 
they dry and Irade in. 'they also possess 
and work mines of won." — Edrisi {Jauhert), 

i. 56, 

c. 1320.—See also Ahulfeda, by Reinavd, 

ii. 207. 

1498.— “And that same day at sundown 
we cast aiK.'hor right op])o.site a place which 
is called Milinde, which is 30 leagues from 
Mombaija. . . . On Easter Day those Moors 
whom we held prisoncr.s, told us that in the 
said town of Milinde were stopping four 
ships of Christians who were Indians, and 
that if we desired to take them these would 
give us, instead of then)se]v(^s, Christian 
Pilots.”— Roien'v of Vasfoda (lania, 42-3. 

1554. — “As the King of Melinde pays no 
tribute, nor is ihoro any rtaiscni why he 
should, considering the many tokens of 
friendship we have received from him, both 
on the first discovery of these countries, 
and to this day, and which in my opinion 
wc re]>ay very badly, by the ill treatment 
which he has from the Captains who go 
on service to this Coast.”— SividU) Botelho, 
Tomb<t, 17 . 

c. 1570 .—“ Di Chiaul si negotia anco per 
la costa de' Melindi in Ethiojaa.”— Gesare 
de Frdcrud in Hamus-io, iii. 396y. 

1572.— 

Quando chegava a frota iCquella parte 
Unde o reino Melinde se via, 

De toldos adornada, e leda do arte: 

Que bem mostra estimar a sancta dia 
Treine a bandeira, voa o estandarte, 

A cor purpurea ao longe apparecia, 

Soam os atarabores, e panaeiro.s : 

E assi entravam ledos e guerreiros.” 

Camdes, ii. 73. 

By Burton: 

At such a time the Squadron neared the 
part 

where first Melinde’s goodly shore unseen, 
in awnings drost and prankt with gallant 
art, 

to show that none the Holy Day misween : 
Flutter the flags, the streaming Estandart 
gleams from afar with gorgeous purple 
sheen, 

tom-toms and timbrels mi^le martial jar: 
thus past they forwards with the pomp of 
war.” 
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1610.—P. Texeira tells us that among 
the “Moors” at Ormuz, Alboquerque was 
known only by the name of Malandy, and 
that with some difficulty he obtained the 
explanation that he was so called because 
he came thither from the direction of 
Jttelinde, wMch they call Maland. —Retticion 
df, ios Reyes de Hatnnuz, 45. 

[1823.—Owen calls the place Maleenda 
and gives an account of \t.— Narrative^ i. 
399 

1859.—“As regards the immigration of 
the Wagemu (Ajomi, or Persians), from 
whom the ruling tribe of the Wasawahili 
derives its name, they relate that several 
Shaykhs, or elders, from Shiraz emigrated to 
Shangaya, a district near the Ozi River, and 
founded the town of Malindi {^Mehnda ).”— 
Burton^ in xxix. 51. 

MELIQUE VERIDO, n.p. The 

Portuguese form of the .style of the 
prince.s of tlie dynasty e.stahlished at 
Bidar in the end of tlie 15th century, 
on the decfiy of the P>uhiiiani kingdom. 
The name repre.sent.s ‘Malik Band.’ 
It was apparently only the third of 
the dynasty, ’Ali, who first took the 
title of (’Ali) Barid Shfih. 

1533.—“And as the folosomid fd of Badur 
was very groat, as well as his presumption, 
he sent word to Yzam Maluco (Nizamaluco) 
and to Verido (who wore great Lords, as 
it were Kings, in the Becaiiim, that lies 
between the Balgat and Cambaya) . . . that 
they must pay him homage, or he would 
hold them for enemies, and w'ould direct 
war again.st them, and take away their 
dominions.”— Correa^ iii. 514. 

1563.—“ And these regents . . . concerted 
among themselves . . . that they should 
seize the King of Daquem in Bedar, which 
is the chief city and capital of the Decan ; 
Sf) thej^ took him and committed him to one 
of their number, by name Verido ; and then 
he and the rest, either in person or by their 
representatives, make him a Balaam ({'alenia) 
at certain days of the year. . . . The Verido 
who died in the year 1510 was a Hungarian 
by birth, and originally a Christian, as 1 
have heard on sure authority.”— Garcia^ f. 
35 and 35y. 

c. 1601.—“About this time a letter arrived 
from the Prince SuMn D/fniy^l, reporting 
that (Malik) Ambar had collected his troops 
in Bidar, and had gained a victory over a 
arty which had been sent to oppose him 
y Malik Barid.” — In&yat TJllah^ m Elliot^ 
Vi. 104. 

MEM-SAHIB, s. This singular 
■example of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a European 
married lady in the Bengal Presidency ; 
the first portion representing ma^am. 
Madam Sahib is used at Bombay ; 
Eoremni (see DOBAY) in Madras.. 
(See also BT7BBA BEEBEE.) 


MEHDY, s. Hind, mehndl, [viehMij 
Skt. meiidhikd;'\ the plant Lawsonia 
alha^ Lam., of the N. O. Lythraceae^ 
.strongly resembling the English privet 
in appearance, and common in gardens. 
It is the plant wliose leaves afford the 
henna^ used so much in Mahommedan 
countries for dyeing the hands, &c., 
and also in the proces.s of dyeing the 
hair. Mehiidl is, according to Royle, 
the Cyprus of the ancients (see Pliny^ 
xii. 24). It i.s also the camphire of 
Canticles i. 14, where the margin of 
A.V. ha.s erroneously cypress for Cyprus. 

[1813.—“After the girls are betrothed, 
the ends of the fingers and nails are dyed 
red, with u ])reparation from the Mendey, 
or hinna shrub.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 55; also see i. 22.] 

c. 1817.—“. . . his house and garden 
might be known from a thousand others by 
their extraordinary neatness. His garden 
was full of trees, and was well fenced round 
with a ditch and mindey hedge.”— Mrs. 
Sherwood's Storie.^, ed. 1873, p. 71. 

MERCALL, MARCAL, s. Tam. 

marakkdly a grain measure in use in 
the Madras Presidency, and formerly 
varying much in dilferent localities, 
though the most usual was = 12 .vm of 
grain. [Also known as toom.'] Its 
standard is fixed since 1846 at 800 
cubic inches, and = 4^7 of a gaxce 

1.554.—(Negapatam) “Of ghee [mamteiga) 
and oil, one mercar is --24 caiuukis" (a 
Portuguese measure of about 3 pints).— A, 
A'(Inez, 36. 

1803.—“. . . tfike care to put on each 
bullock full six mercalls or 72 .seers.”— 
]\'e/fmgton J)e.^p., ed. 1837, ii. 85. 

MERGUI, n.p. The name by which 
we know the most southern district of 
Lower Burma with its town ; annexed 
with the rest, of what used to be called » 
the “Tenasserim Provinces” after the 
war of 1824-26. The name is prob¬ 
ably of Siamese origin ; the town is 
called by the Burmese Beit (Sir A. 
Phayre). 

1568.— “ Tenasari la quale b Cittk delle 
regioni del regno di Sion, jx)sta infra terra 
due o tre maree sopra vn gran fiume . . . 
ed oue il fiume entra in mare e vna villa 
chiamata Mergi, nel porto della quale o^n’ 
anno si caricano alcune navi di verziTio 
(see BRAZlL'Wood and SAPPAN'iOKxi), di 
nipa (<l.v.), di helzuin (see BENJAMIN), e 
qualche poco di garofalo, macis, noci. ...” 
— Ces. Fedet'ici, in Ramusio, iii. 327v. 

[1684'-5.—“A Country Vessel belonging 
to Mr. Thomas Lucas arriv’d in this Road 
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from Merge.” — Pringlt^ Diary^ Ft. St. Qeo.^ 
Ist aer. iv. 19. 

[1727. ~ “Merjee.” See under TENAS- 
SERIM.] 

MILK-BUSH, MILK-HEDGE, s. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli, L., often used for 
hedges on the Coromandel coast. It 
abounds in acrid milky juices. 

c. 1590.—“They enclose their fields and 
gardens with hedges of the ze.koom {za/ckiim) 
tree, which is a strong defence against 
cattle, and makes the country almost im¬ 
penetrable by an army.”— Ayem, od. (Glad¬ 
win, ii. 68 ; [od. Jarrell, ii. 239J. 

[1773.— “Milky Hedge. Thi.s is rather a 
shrub, which they plant for hedges on the 
coast of Coromandel. . . .”—462.J 

1780. — “Thom hodge.s are sometimes 
placed in gardens, but in the fields the milk 
bUBh is most commonly used . . . when 
scjueezed emitting a whitish juice like milk, 
that is deemed a deadly j^Kjison. ... A 
horse will have his head and eyes pro¬ 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the shade of a milk hedge.”— 
Munro's Narr. 80. 

1879.— 

“ So saying, Buddh 

Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 

His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth from behind the milk-bush on the 
sand. ...” 

Sir K. Arnold, Light of Asia, Bk. v. 

c. 1886. —“ The milk-hedge forms a very 
distinctive feature in the land.scape of many 
parts of Guzorat. Twigs of the plant thrown 
into running water kill the fish, and are 
extensively used for that purjwse. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
best for making- gun|K)wder.” — M.'(»eti. 
R. H. Keatinge. 

MINCOPIE, n.p. Tliis term is 
attributed in books to the Andaman 
islanders as tlieir distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated with a 
vocabulary given by Lieut. Colebrooke 
in vol. iv. of the Afdntic Uesearches, 
and was certainly founded on some 
misconception. Nor has the ]>o.ssible 
origin of the mistake been ascertained. 
[Mr. Man (Proc. Anthrop. Irmtitute, xii. 
71) suggests that it may have been a 
corruption of the words min kaich! 
‘ Come here ! 

MINICOY, n.p. Minikai; [Logan 
(Malabar, i. 2) gives the name as 
Mermkdyat, which the Madras Gloss. 
derives from Mai. min, ‘fish,’ kayam, 
‘ deep pool.’ The natives call it Maliky, 
(note by Mr. Gray on the passage from 
Hyrard quoted below).] An island 


intermediate between the Maidive and 
the Laccadive group. Politically it 
belongs to the latter, being the property 
of the Ali Raja of Cannanore, but the 

eople and their language are Mal- 

ivian. The population in 1871 was 
2800. One-sixth of the idults had 
perished in a cyclone ill 1867. A 
lighthouse was in 1883 erected on 
the island. This is probably the 
island intended for Mulkee in that ill- 
edited book the E.T. of Tuhfat al- 
Mujdhidm. [Mr. Logan identifies it 
with the “ female island ” of Marco 
Polo, (Malabar, i. 287.)] 

[c. 1610,—“. . . a little island named 
Malicut.” — p}frard de Laval, Hak. Soc. 

i. 322.] 

MISCALL, s. Ar. miskdl (mithkdl, 
properly). An Arabian weight, origin¬ 
ally that of the Roman aureus and the 
gold dinar ; about 73 grs. 

c. 1340. —“The prince, violently enraged, 
caused this officer to be put in prison, and 
confiscated his goods, which amounted to 
437,000,000 mithlcals of gold. This anecdote 
serves to attest at once the severity of the 
sovereign and the extreme wealth of the 
country.” — Shihdhnddin, in Not. et Fxt., 
xiii. 192. 

1502.—“ Ui>on which the King (of Sofala) 
showed himself much pleased . . . and 
gave them as a present for the Gaptain- 
Major a mass of strings of small golden 
beads which they call pingo, weighing 1000 
maticals, every matical being worth 500 
rm, and gave for the King another that 
weighed 3(X)0maticals. . . .”— Correa, i. 27^. 

MISREE, a Siu pir (.^ndy. Misri^ 
‘Egyptian,’ from Misr, Egypt, ibe 
Mizraim of the Hebrews, showing the 
original source of supply. [We find 
the Mi^l or ‘ sugar of Egy])t ’ in the 
Arabian Nights (Burton, xi. 396).] (See 
under SUGAR.) 

1810.—“ The ljugar-candy made in India, 
where it is known by the name of misceiy, 
bears a price suitea to its quality. ... It 
is usually made in small conical pots, 
whence it concretes into masses, weighing 
from 3 to 6 lbs. each.”— Williamson, V. M. 

ii. 134. 

MISSAL, s. Hind, from Ar. mid, 
meaning ‘similitude.’ The body of 
documents in a particular case before 
a court. [The word is also used in its 
original sense of a ‘ clan.’] 

[1861.— “The martial spirit of the Sikhs 
thus aroused . . . formed itself into clana 
or confederacies called Misls. . . Cttw- 
Brovm, Punjab and Delhi, i. 368.] 
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MOBED, 8. P. muhid^ a title of 
Parsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
the Pehlevi mago-pat^ ‘ Lord Magus.’ 

[1815. — “The rites ordained by the chief 
Mobudfi are still observed.”— Ma/rofm^ 7/. 
of IWsia, cd, 1820, i. 499.] 

MOCUDDUM, s. Hind, fioin Ar. 
mukaddaWf ‘praepoaitus,’ a head-man. 
The technical applications are many ; 
e.g. to the lieadman of a village, re¬ 
sponsible for the realisation of the 
revenue (see LUMBERDAR) ; to the 
local head of a caste (see CHOWDRY) ; 
to the head man of a bf)dy of ])eons 
or of a gang of labourers (see MATE), 
&c. &c. (See further detail in WiUoii). 
Cobarruvias (Te.^oro de la Lnujua Oastel- 
lana, 1611) gives Almocaden, “Caj)i- 
tan de Infanteria.” 

c. 1347.—“ . . . The princess invited , . . 
the Uiiukiil (seeTINDAL) or xnukaddam of 
the crew, and the dpdhmlar or mukaddam 
of the archers.”— Ibn. Batuta^ iv. 250.* 

1538.—“0 MocadS.0 da ninzrnorra q era 
o carcereiro d’aquella prisilo, tanto q os vio 
mortos, deu loj^o rebate disso ao GiUU'.il da 
justicja. . . cap. vi. 

,, “The Jaylor, which in their language 
is called Mocadan, repairing in the morning 
to us, and finding our two conijKUuons dead, 
goe.s away in all haste therewith to ac(piaint 
thp (iauzU^ which is as the Judg with us.”— 
CogaitH TransL, p. 8. 

1554.—“E a hum nai<]ue, com .seys piaes 
(peoms) e hum mocadao, com scys tochas, 
hum bdy de .sombreiro, dous mainatos, ” &c. 
— Botclho, T(y)nho, 57. 

1557. — “ . . . furthermore that no infidel 
shall serve as scrivener, shroff (xarnfo) 
inocadam {viocaddo), naique (.see NAIK), 
peon ipido) parpatnm (see PARBUTTY), 
collector of dues, coi-regidor^ intorj)reter, 
procurator or solicitor in court, nor in any 
other office or charge in which he can in 
any way hold authority over (Christians.”— 
Ihcne of the, Bacrrd of (roa^ Dec. 27. 

In Arch. Port. Orind. fascic. 4. 

[1598.—“. . . a chief Boteson . . . which 
they call Mociadon.”— Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 
i. 267. 

[c. 1610.— “They call these Lascarys and 
their captain Moncadon. ”—Pifrardde Laval., 
Hak. Soc. ii. 117. 


* This passage is also referred to under 
NACDDA. The French translation nins as fol¬ 
lows:—“Cette princesse invita . . . le teiidU ou 
‘ general des pietons,’ et le sijxihsdldr ou ‘gentVal 
des archers.” In answer to a query, our friend, 
Prof. Robertson Smith, writes: “The word is 
rifjdl, and this may be used either as the plural of 
r^ui, ‘man,’ or as the pi. of rdjil, ‘ piston.’ But 
foreman, or ‘ praepositus ’ of the ‘ men ’ {mukaddam 
is not well rendered ‘ general ’), is just as possible.” 
And, if possible, much more reasonable. Pulaurier 
(j. As. ser. iv. tom. ix.)rendersH/d/ here “sailors.” 
See the article TINDAL ; and see the quotation 
under the present article from Bocanro MS. 


[1615.—“The Generali dwelt with the 
Makadow of Swally.”- Sir T. Roe, Hak. 
Soc. i. 45 ; comp. Daitvers, Letters, i. 234.] 

1644.—“Each vessel carries forty mariners 
and two mocadons.”—Tlocrtrro, MS. 

1672.—“11 Mucadamo, cosi chiamano li 
Padroni di (jueste barche.”- 7^ Vinceti:. 
Maria, 3rd ed. 459. 

1680. — “ P'or the better kee[)iug the Boat¬ 
men in order, resolved to ;i})pojrit Black 
Tom Muckadum or Master of the Boatmen, 
being Christian as he is, hi^ wages being 
jiaid at 70 fanams per mensem.”— St. 
iieo. Consn., Dec. 23, in jS'ote.s and Rxts. 
No. lii. p. 42. 

1870.—“Tliis headman was called the 
Mokaddam m the more Northern and 
Eastern j)rovinees.” — S/r<f> nt.'i of Land 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163. 

MOCCUDDAMA, s. Hmd. from 

Ar. inukaAddina, ‘a ])ie(’e of business,’ 
j but especially ‘a suit at law.’ 

MODELLIAR, MODLIAR, s. 

Used in the Tamil districts of (’eylon 
(and formerly on the (’ontinent) for 
a native licad-maii. It is also a caste 
title, assumed by cei tain Tauiil jieojde 
wlio styled themselves Sndras (an 
lioiiourable assumption in the South). 
Tam. mudnligdr, itiufltaliyO r, an 
lionoritic pi. from iiniddii, tDuthali, ‘a 
chief.’ 

c. 1350. — “When J was staying at 
Golumbum (.see QUILON) w'ith those Chris¬ 
tian chiefs who are called Modillal, and 
are the owners of the pepjier, one morning 
there came to me . . .”— John de MorignoUi, 
in ('athay, &e., ii. 381. 

1522.—“And in opening this foundation 
they found about a cubit below* a grave made 
of brickwork, white-washed wdthin, as if 
newly made, in which they found part- of 
the bone.s of the King who was converted 
by the holy Apf>stle, wd)o the natives said 
they heard was called Tan I (Tami) mudo- 
lyar, meaning in their tongue ‘ Thomas 
Servant of God.’”— Vormi, ii. 726. 

1544.—“. . . apud ifraefectum locis illis 
quern Mudeliaxem vulgo nuncupant.”-- 
S. Fr. Xarerii Kplstohie, 129. 

1607.—“On the part of Doin Fernando 
Modeliar, a native of Ceylon, I have re¬ 
ceived a petition stating his services.”— 
Letter of A. Philip 111. in L. das Monroes, 
135. 

1616.—“Those entered the Kingdom of 
Candy . . . and had an encounter with the 
enemy at Matal6, where they cut off fivo- 
and-thirty heads of their peo])le and t(K)k 
certain araches and modlllares who are 
chiefs among them, and who had . . . de¬ 
serted and gone over to the enemy as is the 
way of the Chingalas.” — Bocarro, 495. 

1648.—“The 5 August followed fnim 
Candy the Modeliar, or Great Captain . . ♦ 
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in order to inspect the ships.”— Van Spif- 
bergenst Voyage, 33. 

1685. — “The Modeliares . . . and other 
great men among them put on a shirt and 
(ioiiblet, which those of low caste may not 
wear.”— Jiibeiro, f. 46. 

1708.—“Mon Keviirend Pfere. Vous dtes 
tenement accofttum^ a vous m61er des 
affaires de la Compagnie, que non obstant 
la pribre que je vous ai r^it^r^e plusieurs 
fois de nous laisser en repos, je no suis pas 
i^tonn^i si vous prenez parti dans I’affaire de 
Ijazaro ei-devant courtier et Modeliar de la 
< bmpagnie.”—iVort«r<, MSnioire.^, i. 2.74. 

1726.— “Modelyaar. This is the same 
as Caj)tfiin.”— Valeiitijn (Ceylon), Names of 
Officers, &c., 9. 

1810.— “We . . . arrived at Barbareen 
about two o’clock, where we found that the 
provident Modeliar had erected a beautiful 
rest-house for us, and prej)ared an excellent 
collation.”— Maria Graham, 98. 

MOFUSSIL, s., also used adjectively, 
“"J'he provinces,”—tlie country stations 
and districts, as contra-distinguished 
from ‘ the Presidency ’ ; or, relatively, 
the rural localities of a district as 
contra-distinguished from the sudder 
or chief station, which is the residence 
of tile district authorities. Thus if, in 
Calcutta, one talks of the Mofussil, he 
means anywhere in Bengal out of 
(-alcuttii; if one at Benares talks of 
going into the Mofussil, he means going 
anywhere in the Benares division or 
district (as the case might be) out of 
tlie city and station of Benares. And 
so over India. The word (Hind, from 
Ar.) mufassal means properly ‘separate, 
detailed, particular,^ and hence ‘pro¬ 
vincial,’ as mufassal 'addlat, a ‘pro¬ 
vincial court of justice.’ This indicates 
the w^ay in which the word came to 
have the me-aning attached to it. 

About 1845 a clever, free-and-easy 
iiewspa})er, under the name of Tlie 
Mofussilite, was started at Meerut, 
by Mr. John Lang, author of Too 
Glever by Half, &c., and endured for 
many years. 

1781.—“. . . a gentleman lately arrived 
from the MoilBBel.” (plainly a misprint).— 
Hid-if s Bengal Gazette, March 31. 

,, “A gentleman in the MofUBBil, 
Mr. P., fell out of his chaise and broke his 
log. . . .”— Ibid., June 30. 

1810.— “Either in the Presidency or in 
the Mofussil. . . .”— Williamson, V. M. 
ii. 499. 

1836.—“. . . the MofuBBil newspapera 
which I have seen, though generally dis¬ 
posed to cavil at all the acts of the GoTem- 


ment, have often spoken favourably of tho 
measure.”—T. B. Macaulay, in Life, kc. 
i. 399. 

MOGUL, n.p. This name should 
properly mean a person of the CTeat 
nomad race of Mongols, cal lea in 
Persia, &c., Mughals; but in India it 
has come, in connection with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti¬ 
ally rather Turk, family of Baber, to 
be applied to all foreign Mahommedaiis 
from the countries on the W. and 
N.W. of India, except the Patlians. 
In fact these people themselves make 
a sharp distinction between the Mu¬ 
ghal Irdm, of Pers. origin (who is a 
Shiah), and the M. Tilrdnl of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). Beg is the 
characteristic affix of the MuLdial’s 
name, as Klidn is of the Pat nan’s. 
Among the Mahommedans of S. India 
the Moguls or Mughals constitute a 
strongly marked caste. [JTiey are also 
clearly distinguished in the Piinjal) 
and N.W.P.] In the quobition from 
Baber below, the name still retains its 
original ajiplication. The passage 
illustrates the tone in which Baber 
always sj)e^aks of his kindred of the 
Stepjie, much as Lord Clyde used 
sometimes to speak of “confounded 
Scotchmen.” 

In Port, writers Mogol or Mayor is 
often used for “Ilindostan,” or the terri¬ 
tory of the Great Mogul. 

1247.— “ Terra quaedarn est in partibus 
orientis . . . (juae Mougal nominatur. Haec 
terra quondam jx>puloR (juatuor habuit: 
unus Yeka Mongal, id est magni Mon- 
gali. . . — Joannis de Plano Carpihi, Hist. 

Mongalontm, 645. 

1253.—“ Dicit nobis Rui)radictu8 Ooiac 
. . . . ‘Nolite dicere quod dorainu.s noster 
«it christianus. Non ost christianus, sed 
Moal ’; quia enim nomen christianitatis 
videtur eis nomen cujusdem gentia . . . 
volentea nomen auum, hoc est Moal, exal- 
tare super omne nomen, nec volunt vocari 
Tartari.” — Itin. Willielmi de Huhrvk, 259. 

1298.—“. . . Mungul, a name sometimes 
applied to tho Tartars.”— Marco Polo, i. 276 
(2nd ed.). 

c. 1300.—“ Ipsi verb diount se doscendisse 
do Gog et Magog. Vnde ipsi dicuntur 
Mogoli, quasi corrupto vocabulo MagogoH." 
— Jiicoldus de Monte Crticis, in Per. Quatuor, 
p. 118. 

c. 1308.—“'O 5^ Noyds . . . 6y d/ 4 a 
irXefffrats Svvdfieaiv dfioyepiov Toxdpiov, 
oC? aurot MovyovXlovs Xiyovai, e^arroa- 
raXeis rG>v xarA rds KaawLas dpxbvruv 
ToO yivovs oCs KdyiSas aropd^ovcnv.*' — 
Georg, Pachymeres, de Mich. Palaeol,, lib. v. 
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c. 1340.—“ In the first place from Tana to 
Gintarchan may bo 25 clays with an ox- 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
liorse-waggcm. On the road you will find 
))lenty of Moccols, that is to say of armed 
troo^^evH.''—Pegolotti, on the Land Route to 
Gathay, in Gaikay, &c., ii. 287. 

1404.--“ And the territory of this empire 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 
galia, and the language thereof i.s called 
Mizgalia, and they don’t understand this 
language on this side of the River (the 
Oxus) , . .for the character which is used 
by those of Samarkand beyond the river is 
not understood or read by those on this side 
the river ; and they call l\ud character 
Mongali, and the lOrnpcror keeps by him 
certain scribes who can re;id and write this 
Mogali character.”— C/anjo, ^ ciii. (Comp. 
M arkhun , 110-120.) 

c. 1500.—“The Moghul troops, which 
had come to ray assistance, did not attempt 
to fight, but instead of fighting, betook 
thera.selves to dismounting and jilnndering 
my own ]>eoi>le. Nor is this a .solitary 
instance ; such is the uniform j)ractK:c of 
these wretches the Moghuls ; if they defeat 
the enemy they in.stiintly seize the booty ; 
if they are defeated, they plunder and 
dismount their own allies, and betide what 
may, carry olT the spoil.”— Baher, 93. 

1534.— “And whilst Badur was there in 
the hills engaged with his pleasures and 
luxury, there carne to him a messenger 
from the King of the Mogores of the 
kingdom of Duly, called Bobor Mirza.”— 
Gorrea, iii. 571. 

1536. — “ Dicti Mogores vel a jwapulia 
Tersarum Mogoribus, vel <]Uod nunc Turkae 
a Persis Mogores ajipcllnntur.”—Letter from 
K. John 111. to Pope Paul 111. 

1555. —“ Tartaria, otherwy.se called Mon- 
gal, As Vincontius wryteth, is in that jiarte 
of the earthe, where the Easte and the 
northe joinc together.” - IP. M\iirt’man, 
Fardle oj' Faciuvns. 

1563. — “Thi.s Kingdom of Bely is very far 
inland, for the northern i)art of it marches 
with the territory of Corai^one (Khfira.san). 

. . . The Mogores, whom we call Tartars, 
conquered it more than 30 yeans ago. ...” 
—Gama, f. 34. 

[c. 1590. — “In his time (Nasim’ddin 
IMahmud) the Mughals entered the Panjab 
. . — Ain. ed. Jai-rett, ii. 304. 

[c. 1610. — “Tlie greatest ships come from 
the coast of Persia, Arabia, Mogor.” — 
Pyrard de. Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 258. 

[1636.—India “ containcth many Provinces 
and Realines, as Cambaiar, Belli, Becan, 
Bishagar, Malabar, Narsingar, Orixa, Ben- 
gala, Sanga, Mogores j Tipura, Gourous, 
Ava, Pegua, Aurea Chersonesus, Sina, Cam- 
lK)ia, and Gampoa.”— T. JUundewl, Descrip¬ 
tion and use of Plancius his Mappe, in Eight 
Treatises, ed. 1626, p. 547.] 

c. 1650.—“Now shall I tell how the royal 
house arose in the land of the Monghol. . . . 
And the Ruler (Chingiz Khan) said, . . . 

‘ I will that this people B^dfe, resembling 


a precious crystal, which even to the com¬ 
pletion of my enterj)rise hath shown the 
greatest fidelity in every peril, shall take 
the name of Kbke (Blue) Monghol. . . .”- 
SiLnang Setzen, by Schmidt, pp. 57 and 71. 

1741.—“ Ao mesmo tempo que a paz .sc 
ajmsterou entre os referidos generaes Mogor 
e Maratii.”— liosf/nvjo das PossessOes Poitnq. 
va Onerte—iJocnvuntos Gomprovaiivos, iii. ‘^1 
(Lisbon 18.53). 

1764. — “ Whatever Moguls, whether 
Oranics or Tooranies, come to offer their 
services should bo received on the aforesaid 
terms.”-- of Articles sent to Major 
Munro by the Navnih, in Long, 360. 

c. 1773.— “. . . the news writers of Rai 
Broog frequently wrote to the Nawaub . . . 
that the besieged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batteries uf the be.siegcrs, and had killed 
a great number of the Moghuls.”— 11. of 
Ifydnr, 317. 

1781.—“ Wanted an European or Mogul 
C^oachman that can drive four Horses in 
hand.”— Gazette, .June 30. 

1800. — “1 pushed forward the whole of 
the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body. . . — Sir A. Wellesley to Munro, 
Munro's Life, i. 268. 

1803.—“^Tie Mogul horse do not appear 
very active ; otherwise they ought certiiinly 
to keep the pindarries at a greater dis¬ 
tance.”- - Wellington, ii. 281. 

Tn those last two (juotations the term is 
aj)plied distinctively to Hyderabad troojis. 

1855.— “The Moguls and others, who at 
the present day settle in the country, inter¬ 
marrying with these peoj)le (Burmese 
MahommedanH) speedily sink into the same 
}»ractical heterodoxies.” —Pwir, Mission to 
A, a, 151. 

MOGUL, THE GREAT, n.p. 

Sometimes ‘ T/<€ Mogul’ simply. The 
name by which the Kings of Delhi of 
the House of Timur were popularly 
styled, first by the Portiigue.se (o grdo 
Mogor) and after them by Europeans 
generally. It was analogous to the 
Sophy (ipv.), as ajiplied to the Kings 
of Persia, or to the ‘ Great Turk ’ 
applied to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Indeed the latter phrase was probably 
the model of the jiresent one. As 
noticed under the jireceding article, 
MOGOL, MOGOR, and also Mogolistan 
are applied among old writers to the 
dominions of the Great Mogul. We 
have found no native idiom precisely 
suggesting the latter title ; but Mughal 
is thus used in the Araish-i-MahJil 
below, and Mogolistan must have been 
in some native use, for it is a form that 
Europeans would not have invented. 
(See quotations from Thevenot here 
and under MOHWA.) 
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c. 1563.—“Ma dodici anni il gran 
Magol Re Moro d’Agra et del Deli ... si 
e impatronito di tiitto il Regno de (’ambaia.” 
— V. di MfSfter Ceuire Federici^ in Ramitfio, 
iii. 

1572.— 

“ A este o Kci Dambnyco soberbisHimo 

Fortaleza darh, na rica Dio ; 

l^onpie contra o Mogor poderosisaimo 

Lhe ajudo a defender o .senhorio. . . 

Caniffes, x. 64. 

By Burton : 

“To him ('ainbaya’s King, that haughtiest 
Moor, 

shall yiohl in wealthy Diu the famous fort 

that he may gain against the Grand 
Mogor 

’spite his stupendous power, your firm 
support. ...” 

[1609.— “When you shall repair to the 
Qreate — Rirdwood, First Lfttrr 

Boon-, 325. 

[1612. — “Becchabar (Akbar) the last de¬ 
ceased Emperor of Hindustan, the father of 
the present Great Mogul. ” • Jhairer's, LHtn s, 

i. 163.J 

1615. — “Nam })jaeter Magnum Mogor 
cui hodie potis.sima illius pars .subjecta est; 
<iui turn (juideru Mahoiiieticao religioni 
aeditus erat, quarniiis earn modo cane et 
angue j»omK detestetur, vix scio an illius 
alius rex Mahometana sacra colerot.” — 

Jain'iCj i. 58. 

,, “. . . pro.sGcuting my travaile by 

land, 1 entered the confines of the great 
Mogor. . . De Mohfart, 15. 

1616. — “ It (Chitor) is in the country of 
one Kama, a ITince newly subdued by the 
Mogul .”—>'^ir T. Roe. [In Hak. Soc. {i. 
102) for “the Mogul” the reading is “this 
King.”J 

,, “The Seuerall Kingdoraes and F’ro- 
uinces subject to the Great Mogoll Sha 
Selin Gohangier.”—in /‘in dias, i. 573. 

,, “ , . . the base cowardice of 

which pooj>le hath made The Great Mogul 
sometimes use this proverb, that (»ne Portu¬ 
guese would beat three c>f his people . . . 
and be would further add that one English¬ 
man would beat three Portuguese. I'he 
truth is that those Portuguese, e.specially 
thosobornintho.se Indian colonies, . . . are 
a very low rK)or-spirited })eople. . , .”— 
Terri/, ed. 17/7, 15‘k 

[ ,, “ . , . a co])y of the articles granted 

by the Great Mogoll may partly serve for 
precedent.”— Foster, Jjetters^ iv. 222,] 

1623.— “The people are partly Gentile 
and partly Mahometan, but they live 
mingled U>gether, and in harmony, because 
the Great Mogul, to w-horn (lu/.erat is now 
subject . . . although he i.s a Mahometan 
(yet not altogether that, as they say) makes 
no difference in his states between one kind 
of people and the other.”— de//a Val/e, 

ii. olO ; [Hak. Soc. i. 30, where Mr. Grey 
reads “Gran Moghcl ”]. 


1644. — “The King of the inland country, 
on the confines of this island and fortress of 
Dlu, is the Mogor, the greatest Prince in 
all the East.”— B<x:arro, MS. 

1653. — “Mogol est vn terme des Indea 
qui signifie blanc, et quand nous disons le 
grand 'Mogol, quo le.s Indiens appellent 
Hchah Gennne Roy du monde, e'est qu’il est 
effectiuement blanc . . . nous I’appellons 
grand Blanc ou g^and Mogol, commo nous 
appellons le Roy des Ottomans grand 
Tuni.”— De la Buiif/ai/e-le-Gon:, ed. 1657, 
pp. 549-550. 

,, “’nii.s Prince, having taken them 
all, made fourscore and two of them abjure 
their faith, who served him in his wans 
against the Great Mogor, and were every 
one of them miserably slain in that expedi¬ 
tion.”— Pinto, p. 25. The expres¬ 
sion is not in Pinto’s original, where it is 
Re;/ dos Mogores (cap. xx,). 

c. 1663.—“Since it is the custom of Asia, 
never to approach Great Persons with 
Empty Hand.s, when T had the Honour to 
kiss the V'est of the Great Mogol A ureng 
Zehe, 1 presented him with Eight Rov]>ee,s 
. . .”— Benner, E.T. p. 62; [ed. Coiistahle, 
200]. 

1665. - 

. Samarchand by Oxu.s, Temir’s throne, 

To Paquin of Sinaoan Kings ; and thence 

To Agra and Labor of Great Mogul. ...” 

Paradise Lost, xi. 389-91. 

c, 1665. —“ L’Empiro du Grand-Mogol, 
qu’on nomme particuliereniont le Mogoli- 
stan, est le plus 6tendu et le plus puissant 
des Roiaumes des hides. . . . Le Grand* 
Mogol vient en ligno dirccte de Tactnerlan, 
dont los descendants qui se sont 4tablis aux 
Indes, sc .sont fait appeller Mogols. . . 
Thevenot, v. 9. 

1672. —“In these beasts tin* Great Mogul 
takes his pleasure, and on a stately Elephant 
ho rides in person to the arena wdiore they 
fight .”—Jialdacus (Germ, ed.), 21. 

1673. — “it i.s the Flower of their Em- 
jieror's Titles to be called the Great Mogul, 
Bnrrore (read Burrow, see Fryer’s Index) 
Mogul Podeshar, who ... i.s aF present 
Auren Zeeh." — Fnjer, 195. 

1716.— Gram Mogol. Is as much as to 
say ‘Hoad and king of the Circumci.scd,’ 
for Mogol in the language of that country 
signifies circumcised ” (')— Blutexiu, s.v. 

1727.—“ Having made what observations. 
T could, of the Empire of J^ersta, I’ll travel 
along the Seacoast towards Jndiistaa, or the 
Great Mogul’s Empire.”—.d. Hamilton, i. 
115, [ed. 1744]. 

1780. — “There are now six or seven 
fellows in the tent, gravely disputing 
whether Hyder is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Europe the Great 
Mogrul* ’’—Letter of T. Manro, in Life, i. 27. 

1783.—“The first potentate sold by tho 
Corai>any for money, was the Great Mogul 
—the descendant of Tamerlane.” — Burke^ 
Speech m Fox's K. T. BiU, iii. 468. 
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1786. — “'rhat Shah Allum, the prince 
commonly called the Great Mogul, or, by 
eminence, the King, is or lately was in 
possession of the ancient capital of Hindo- 
stan. . . — Art. of Charge agaiTint Hastings^ 
in Burkey vii. 189. 

1807.—“ L’Hindoustan est dep.uis quelque 
temps doming par une multitude de petits 
.souverains, qui s’arrachcnt Tun Tautro leurs 
possessions. Aucun d’eux ne reconnait 
comme il faut I’autoritk^ lojxitime Hu Mogol, 
si ce u’est dependant Messieuns les Anglais, 
lesquels n’ont pas cess^ d’etre soiiinis k son 
obdissaiu e ; en sort qu’actuelleniont, c’est 
a'diro en 1‘222 (1807) ils reconnaissent I’au- 
torit^ suprt^me d’Akbar Schah, fils de Schah 
Alain,”—vl./isuv, AmLsh-i-Mahjil, quoted by 
(Jarciii de Tasxg, Hel. Mus. 90. 

MOGUL BREECHES, s. Ap- 

]);irently an early name for wbat we 
< all long-drawers or pyjamas (<iq-v.). 

1625. — “ ... let him have his shirt on and 
his Mogul breeches ; here are women in the 
liouse.” —- Ht'aummtt <(.• FletchfTy 'The Fair 
Maid of the hniy iv. 2. 

In a pictnre by Vandykt' of William 
Ist Earl of Deiibigli, belonging to the. 
Duke of Hamilton, and exhibited at 
Edinburgh in July 1883, the yubjeet 
is re.yiresented as out shooting, in a red 
stri]>ed shirt and pyjammy no di.uibt, the 

Mogul breeches” of the ])e,riod. 

MOHUR, GOLD, s. Tin*, otlicial 
name of the chief gold coin of British 
India, Hind, from Pers. ma/ir, a 
(nieiallie) seal, and themu* a gold (“oin. 
It seems j)ossible that the word is 
takim from miJiry ‘the sun,’ as one of 
the secondary meanings of tliat word 
is ‘a golden circlet on the ton of 
an umbrella, or the like’ {VntUnf. 
[Platts, on the contrary, identilies it 
with 8kt. mudrdy ‘a seab’l 

The term muhry as applied to a coin, 
appears to have been poyiular only and 
quasi-generic, not precise. But that to 
which it has been most usually ajijdied, 
at least in recent (centuries, is a coin 
which has always been in use since 
the foundation of the Mahommedan 
Empire in Hindustan by the Ghurl 
Kings of Ghazni and their freedinen, 
circa a.d. 1200, tending to a standard 
weight of 100 ratis (see RUTTEE) of 
pure ^old, or about 175 grains, thus 
equalling in weight, and yirohably in¬ 
tended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver coin which has for 
more than three centuries been called 
Rupee. 

There is good ground for regard¬ 


ing this as the theory of the system.* 
But the gold coins, especially, have 
deviated from the tlieory considerably ; 
a deviation which seems to have com¬ 
menced with the violent innovations 
of Sultan Mahommed Tughlak (1325- 
1351), who 1‘aised the gold coin to 
200 grains, and diminislied the .silver 
coin to 140 grains, a change wliich may 
liave been connected with the enormous 
intliix of gold into Upy>er India, from 
the jdiinder of the immemorial accumu¬ 
lations of the I’eninsula in the first 
(juarter of the 14th century. After 
this the coin again settled down in 
approximation to the old weight, 
insomuch that, on taking the weight 
of 40 different aw/iar.s from the lists 
given in Prinsejt’s Tahlrx^ the average 
of pure gold is 1()7'22 grains.t 

The first, gold mohur struck by tin* 
(Vuujiany’s (Jovernmeut was issued in 
17()G, and declared' to he a legal tender 
for 14 sicca rujiecs. The full ^^'eigllt 
of this <‘oin was 179'6() grs., containing 
140‘72 grs. of gold. But it was im¬ 
possible t.o render it. currmit at tin- 
rate fixed ; it was calh-d in, and in 
1761) a new molnir was issued to pass 
as legal ti-nder for 16 sicca ruyiees. 
The weight of this was 190*773 grs. 
(according to Regn. of 1793, 190-894), 
and it. c.ontained 190-086 gi‘s. of gold. 
Regulation xxxv. of 1793 declared 
these gold mohurs to he a legal 
tender in all public and [)rivate trans¬ 
actions. Rcgn. xiv. of 1818 declared, 
among other things, that “it has been 
thought advi&ible to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of 
the gold mohur to he coined at this 
Rresidencv (Fort William), in order 
to raise the value of fine gold to fine 
silver, from the ])reseut rates of 1 to 
14-861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold 
mohur will still continue to pass cur¬ 
rent at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 
new gold nndiur was to weigh 204-710 
grs., containing tine gold 187'651 grs. 
Once more Act xvii. of 1835 declared 
that the only gold coin to he coined at 
Indian mints should be (with propor- 

* See Cnthay, &c., pp. ccxlvu.-ccl. ; and Mr. E. 
Thomaa, Pathdn Kings of Delhi, jxtssim. 

t The average was taken as follows We 

took the whole of the weight of gold in the list at 
p. 48 (“Table of the Gold Coins of India”) with 
the omission of four pieces which are exception¬ 
ally debased ; and (2), the first twenty-four nieces 
in the list at p. 50 (“Supplementary Table"), 
omitting two exceptional cases, and divided by the 
whole number of coins so taken. See the tables 
I at end of Thomas's ed. of Pnnsep's Essays. 
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tionate subdivisions) a gold mohur 
or “15 rupee piece” of tlie weight of 
180 grs. troy, containing 165 «s. of 
pure gold ; and declared also that no 
gold coin sliould thenceforward be a 
legal tender of payment in any of 
the territories of tlie E.I. Company. 
There has been since then no sub- 
stantive change. 

A friend (W. Simpson, the accom¬ 
plished artist) was told in India that 
gold mohur was a corruption of goly 
(‘round ’) rno/ir, indic^ating a distinction 
from the stjuare mohiirs of some of the 
Delhi Kings. But this we take to be 
purely fanciful. 

1690.—“The Gold Moor, or Gold Roupie, 
is valued generally at 14 of Silver ; and 
the Silver Koupie at Two Shillings Three 
Renee.”— Ovingtov, 219. 

1726. — “There is here only also a State 
mint where gold Moors, silver Ropyea. 
Peyaen and other money are struck.”— 
Valmtijiiy V. 166. 

1758.—“80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, were 
the military chestIfor immediate expenses.” 
— Orme, ed. 1803, ii. 364. 

[1776.—“Thank you a thousand times for 
your present of a parcel of morahs.”— Mm. 
P. FrancUy to her husband, in Fntneis Letlem^ 
i. 286.] 

1779. — “1 then to<;k hohl of hi.s hand: 
then he (Francis) took out gold mohurs : 
and offered to give them to me: I refused 
them ; he said ‘ Take that (offering both his 
hands to me), ’twill make you great men, 
and 1 will give you 100 gold mohurs 
more.’”— Evidence o/Rambux Jemadar, on 
Trial o/Grand v. Francis, quoted iu Echoes 
of Old Calcutta, 228. 

1785. —“ Malver, hairdresser from Kurof)e, 
})ropo.ses himself to the ladies of the settle¬ 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze flowers, &c. He will also instruct 
the slaves at a moderate price.” ■*—In Eeton- 
Karr, i. 119. 

1797.—“Notwithstanding ho (the Nabob) 
wa.s repeatedly told that I would accept 
nothing, he had prepared 5 lacs of rupees 
and 8000 gold Mohurs for me, of which I 
was to have 4 lacs, my attendants one, and 
your Tiudyship the gold.”—Letter in Mem. 
of Jjord, Teignmouth, i, 410. 

1809.—“1 instantly presented to her a 
nazur (see NITZZER) of nineteen gold 
mohurs in a white handkerchief .”—Lord 
Valentia, i. 100. 

1811.— “ Stirno of his follow passengers 
. . . offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs.” —Mortons Life of Leyden, 83. 

* Was this ignorance, or slang? Though slave- 
boys are occasionally mentioned, there m no indi¬ 
cation that slaves were at all the usual substitute 
for domestic servants at this time in Euroi)ean 
families. 


1829.—“ I heard that a private of the 
Company’s Foot Artillery passed the very 
noses of the prize-agents, with 500 gold 
mohurs (sterling 1000/.) in his hat or cap.’' 
— John Shipp, ii. 226. 

[c. 1847.—“The widow is vexed out of 
patience, because her daughter Maria has got 
a place beside Cambric, the penniless curate, 
and not by Colonel Goldmore, the rich 
widower from India.”— Tlvackeiay, Book of 
Snobs, ed. 1879, p. 71.] 

MOHURRER, MOHRER, &c., s. 

A writer in a native language. Ar. 
muharriry ‘an elegant, correct writer.* 
The word occurs in Grose (c. 1760) 
as ‘Mooreis, writers.’ 

[1765. — “This is not only the custom 
of the heads, but is followed by every petty 
Mohooree in each office.”— Verelsi, View of 
Bmgal, Aj)p. 217.] 

MOHURRUM, s. Ar. Muharram 
(fsacerfy ])ro])er]y the name of the Ist 
mouth of the Mahommedan lunar 
year. But in India tbe term is applied 
to the ]>eri()d of fasting and public 
mourning observed during that month 
hi commemoration of the death of 
Hassan and of his brother Husain 
(a.d. 669 and 680) and which termin¬ 
ates in t he c(‘remonies of iho/’A shurd-a, 
(Muiimonly liowever known in India as 
“ the Mohurrumf^ For a full account of 
these ceremonies see Herklofs, Qanoon- 
e-Tslaiu, 2nd ed. 98-148. [/Vm/, 

Miracle Play of Hasari and, Husain.^ 

And see in this book HOBSON-JOBSON. 

1809.— FHc du Marty re de . . . 

On la nomme g^nc'ralement Muharram du 
nom <lu mois . . . et plus .sp(‘cialemont 
Pahd, mot persan d^riv(5 de dah ‘dix,’ . , . 
les denominations vieiinent de ce que la 
fOte do Hucaiii dure dix jours .”—(jiarcinde 
Tassy, Rd. Mus, p. 31. 

MOHWA, MHOWA, MOWA, s. 

Hind, &c. mahndy maliira, Skt. mad- 
hakay the large oak-like tree Bassia 
latifoluiy* Roxb. (N. O. Sapotareae), also 
the tlower of this tree from which a 
spirit is distilled and the, spirit itself. 
It is said that the Maliwri flower i.s 
now largely exported to France for the 
manufacture of liqueurs. The tree, in 
group.s, or singly, is common all over 
Central India in the lower land.s, and, 
more sparsely, in tlie Cangetic pro- 
vince.s. “It abounds in Guzerat. 
When the flowers are falling the Hill- 

* Mooffttfin Sheriff (Suppit. -to the rhartnacopoeia 
nf India) H'dys that the M^wd in question is fiastia 
longi/dia and the wild Mahwa Bassia lati/slia. 
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men camp under the trees to collect 
them. And it is a common practice 
to sit perched on one of the trees in 
order to shoot the large deer which 
come to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The timber is strong and durable.” 
{M.-Gen. R. H. Keatinge). 

c. 1665.—“Les bornes du Mogolistan et 
de Golconde sont plant^es k environ un lieue 
ut deraie de Calvar. (Ic sont des arbres 
Qu’on appelle Mahoua ; ils marquent la 
(lerni^re terre du TtLogoV'—Thevenoty v. 200. 

1810.—“ . . . the number of shops where 
Toddy ^ Mowah, Paidah Arrack, &c., are 
served out, absolutely incalculable.”— 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 153. 

1814.—“TheMowah . . . attains the size 
of an English oak . . . and from the beauty 
of its foliage, makes a conspicuous appear¬ 
ance in the landscape.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. 
ii. 4.52 ; [2nd ed. ii. 261, reading Mawah]. 

1871.—“The flower . . . possesses con¬ 
siderable sub.stance, and a sweet but sickly 
taste and smell. It is a favourite article of 
f(M)d with all the wild tribes, and the lower 
classes of Hindus; but its main use is in 
the distillation of ardent spirits, most of 
what is consumed lieing Mhowa. The 
spirit, when well made, and mellowed by 
age, is by no means of despicable quality, 
resembling in some degree Iri.sh whisky. 
The luscious flowers are no less a favourite 
fcKid of the brute creation than of man. ...” 
Forsyth, Highlands of (J. India, 75. 

MOLE-ISLAM, n.}.. The title 
ap])lied to a certain class of rustic 
Mahoiiimedaiis or (piasi-Mahoinmedans 
in Guzerat, said t,o have been forcibly 
converted in the time of the famous 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarra, Butler’s 
“ Prince of Cam) )ay.” We are ignorant 
of the true orthography or meaning 
of the term. [In the E. Panjab tlie de¬ 
scendants of Jats forcibly converted to 
Islam are known as Mfila, or ‘ unfortu¬ 
nate’ {Ibhetson, Panjab FAhnogra'pby, 
]). 142). The word is derived from the 
iiakshatra or lunar asterisin of Mul, to 
be born in which is considered sjieci- 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808.— “ Mole - Islams.” 8ee under 
GRASSIA.] 

MOLEY, s. A kind of (so-called 
wet) curry used in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, a large amount of coco-nut 
being one of the ingredients. The 
wora is a corruption of ‘ Malay ’; the 
dish being simply a bad imitation of 
one used by the Malays. 

[1885.—“ Regarding the Ceylon curry. 
♦ . , It is known by some as the ^ Malay 


curry,’ and it is closely allied to the moli 
of the Tamils of Southern India.” Then 
follows the recipe. — Wiyvem, Culinartf 
Jottings, 5th ed., 299.] 

MOLLY, or (better) MALLEE, s. 
Hind, mdll, Skt. mdlika, ‘a garland- 
maker,’ or a member of the caste which 
furnishes gardeners. We sometimes 
have heard a lady from the Bengal 
Presidency speak of the daily homage 
of “the Molly with Ids dolly,” viz. 
of the mall with his ddli. 

1759.—In a Calcutta wages tariff of this 
year we find— 

“House Molly . 4 K.S.” 

In Long, 182. 

MOLUCCAS, n.p. The ‘Spice 
Islands,’ strictly speaking the five 
Clove Islands, lying to the west of 
Gilolo, and by name Ternate {Tarndti), 
Tidore {Tidori), Mortir, Makian, and 
Bachian. [See Mr. Gray’s note on 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 166.] 
But the application of the name has 
been extended to all the islands under 
Dutch rule, between Celebes and N. 
Guinea. There is a Dutch governor 
residing at Amboyna, and the islands 
are divided into 4 residencies, viz. 
Amboyna, Banda, Ternate and Manado. 
The origin of the name Molucca, or 
Maluco as the Portuguese called it, 
is not recorded ; but it must have been 
that by which the islands w(U'e known 
to the native traders at the time (jf the 
Portuguese discoveries. The early 
accounts often dwell on the fact that 
each island fat least three of them) 
had a king oi its own. Possibly they 
got the (Ar.) name of Jazlrat-nl-Mulnic, 
‘The Isles of the Kings.’ 

Valeiitijn j)rol)ahly entertained the 
same view of the derivation. He 
begins bis account of the islands by 
saying: 

“There are many who have written of 
the MoIuccob and of their Kings, but we 
have hitherto met with no writer who has 
given an exact view' of the subject” (Deel, i. 
Mol. 3 ). 

And on the next page be says : 

“ For what reason they have been called 
Moluccos we shall not here say ; for we shall 
do this circumstantially when we shall speak 
of the Molukse Kings and their customs.” 

But we have been unable to find the 
fulfilment of this intention, thougli 
probably it exists in that continent 
of a work .somewhere. We have also 
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seen a paper by a writer who drawls 
iiiiicli from the quarry of Valentijn. 
This is ail article l)y Dr. Van Muschen- 
broek in the Proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Geog. at Venice 
in 18^1 (ii. ])]). 596, in which he 
traces the name to the same origin. 
He appears to imply that the chiefs 
were known among themselves as 
Molokos, and that this term was 
substitutiid for the indigenous Kolano, 
or King. “Ce nom, ce titre resterent, 
et fiire.nt meme pen a pen employih, 
non seulc'imMit ]>our les chefs, mais 
aussi ])our l’('-tat meme. A la longue les 
lies et les Cats des Molokos devinrent 
les lies et les etats Molokos.” The.re 
is a good deal that is questionable, 
liowever, in this writer’s deductions 
and etymologie.s. [Mr. Skeat remarks : 
“Th(^ islands a])]iear to be mentioned 
in the Cliinese history of the Tang 
dynasty (618-090) as Mi-li-ku, and if 
this be so the name is ]>erbaps too old 
to b“ Arab.”] 

c. J4.‘t0.“ Haa (Javas) ultra xv (lionini 
■cursu (luae reperiuntur insulao, orienteiii 
versus. Altera Sandai aj)pellatur, in (jua 
nuces rnuseatao et niaces ; altera Bandum 
nomine, in (jua sola gariofali producuiiLiir.” 
— N. Conli^ ill Poggi-u.s. 

1501.- The earliest niontion of these 
islands by this name, that we know, is in a 
letter of Amerijxt) Vespucci (<jUoted under 
CANHAMEIRA), who in 1501, among the 
places tu*ard of by (labral’s fleet, mentions 
the Maluche Islands. 

1510. We disembarked in the island of 
Monoch, which is mucli .smaller than Ban- 
dan ; but the people are worse. . . . Here 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh¬ 
bouring islands, but they are small and un¬ 
inhabited.”— Varthema^ 240. 

1514. — “ Further on is Timor, whence 
comes sandalwood, both the white and the 
red ; and further on still arc the Maluc, 
whence come the cloves. The bark tjf these 
trees 1 am sending you ; an excellent thing 
it is ; and so are the dowers.”— Letlcr of 
Giovanni da Pinjud/, in Arvhino Star. Ttal. 
p. 81. 

1515. —“From Malacca ships and junks 
are come with n great quantity of .spice, 
cloves, mace, nut (meg), sandalwood, and 
other rich things. They have discovered 
the five Islands of Cloves ; two Portuguese 
are lords of them, and rule the land with 
the rod. ’Tis a land of much meat, oVangos, 
lemons, and clove-trees, which grow there 
of their own accord, just as tree.s in the 
woods with us . . . God be praised for such 
favour, and such grand things ! ”—yl?io<Acr 
letter of do. ^ Urid. pp. 85-86. 

1616.—“Beyond these islands, 25 leagues 
towards the north-east, there are five islands, 
one before the other, which are called the 


islands of Maluco, in which all the cloves 
grow. . . . Tlieir Kings are Moors^ and the 
first of them is called Bachan, the second 
Maqnian, the third is called Motif, the 
fourth T‘ld<yry, and the fifth Ternaty . . . 
every year the people of Malaca ana Java 
come to the.se islands to ship cloves. . . — 

Barbom, 201-202. 

1518.--^ “ And it was the monsoon for 
Maluco, dom Aleixo despatched dom Tris¬ 
tram de Mene.ses thither, to establish the 
trade in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of Portugal, and presents for the Kings 
of the isles of Ternate and Tidore where the 
clove grows.”— Correa, ii. 552. 

1521.—“ Wednesday the 6th of November 
. . . we di.scovored four other rather high 
i.slands at a distance of 14 leagues towards 
the ea.st. The pilot who had remained 
with us told us these were the Maluco 
i.sland.s, for w'hich wo gave thanks to God, 
and io comfort our.selve.s we discharged all 
our artillery . . . since we had passed 27 
months all but two days alway.s in search of 
MslIuco.’ Cigafetta, Cogage of Magellan, 
Hak. 8oc. 124. 

1553. — “We know' by our voyages that 
this part is occu})i(sl by sea and by land 
cut uj) into many thousand i.slands, these 
together, sea and i.slands, embracing a great 
})art of the circuit of the Earth . . . and in 
the midst of this great multitude of islands 
are tho.se called Maluco. . . . ^The.se) five 
i.sland.s called Maluco . . . stand all within 
sight of one another embracing a distance 
of 25 leagues . . . we do not call them 
Maluco because they have no other names ; 
and we call thein ybr because in that number 
the clove grows naturally. . . . Moreover 
we call them in combination Maluco, as 
here among us we .sjioak of the (lanaries, 
the Terceiras, the Caljo-Verde i.slands* in¬ 
cluding under these names many islands each 
of which lias a name of its own.”— Bai'Tos, 
III. V. 5. 

,, “ . . . li molti viaggi dalla cittk di 

Eisbona, e dal mar ros.so a Calicut, et insino 
alle Molucche, done nascono le spe/.ierie.” 

- (r. B. Kaviasio, Pref. sopra it Lihro def 
Magn. M. Marco Polo. 

1665.— 

“ As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial wiud.s 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the Isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Their spicy drugs. ...” 

Paradise Lost, ii. 636-640. 

MONE, n.p. Mon or Mun, the 
name by whicli tbe people who 
formerly o(‘enpied Pegu, and whom 
we call Talaing, called themselves. 

See TALAING. 

MONEGAE, s. The title of the 
headman of a village in the Tamil 
country ; the same as pdtU (see FATEE) 
in the Deccan, &c. Tne word is Tamil 
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7iiaui yakkdrarij ‘ an overseer / nianiyam, 
‘ superintendence.’ 

1707.—“ Ego Petrus Manicaren, id est 
Villarnw Inspector. . , —In Norbcrt^ Mem. 

i. 390, note. 

1717. —“ Towns and villages are governed 
by inferior OfHcers . . . maniakarer (Mayors 
<^r Bailiffs) who hear the complaints.”— 
J^hitlips^ AcciXiint, &c., 83. 

1800 —“ In each Hohhf^ for every thousand 
J^igodas (335/. IS-f. 10.}rf.) rent that he pays, 
there is also a Munegar, or a Tahsildar 
(see TAHSEELDAR) as he is called by the 
Mnssulnians.” — JU/rhaiuins Mf/sore, Ac., i. 
‘270. 

MONKEY BREAD TREE, s. Tlie 

liaobab, Adansonia digitata, L. “a 
binLastic-lookiiijr tree with immense 
ele])b(intine stem and aiimll twisted 
l)ranclics, laden in the rains with 
large whit<‘ tiowers ; found all along 
the coast of West ern India, but whether 
introduc.ed by the Mahommedans from 
Africa, or by ocean-currents wafting 
its large liglit fruit, full of seed, across 
from shore to shore, is a nice s})ec.ula- 
tion. A sailor once picked up a large 
seedy fruit in the Indian 0(*,ean off 
Bombay, arid brought it to me. It 
was very rotUm, but. 1 planted the 
seeds. It turned out, to be Kigelia 
piniiafa of E. Africa, and propagated 
so ra])idly that, in a few years 1 
introcrnced it all over the B(»mbay 
f^resideuicy. The Baobab however is 
generally found most abundant about 
the old j)orts frecjiumted by the early 
JMahommedan traders” {Sir O. Bird- 
'irood^ MS.) We may add that it 
occurs s])arsely about Allahaiad, where 
it was intrixluced a])parently in the 
Mogul time ; and in the (langetic 
\ alley as far E. as (Vdcutta, but always 
planted. There are, or 'were, noble 
specimens in the IhjUinie Gardens at 
Calcutta, and in Mr. Arthur Grote’s 
garden at Ali])ur. [St*,e Watt^ Econ. 
Did. i. 105.] 

MONSOON, 9. The name given to 
the y)enodical winds of the Indian 
seas, and of the seasons which they 
affect and characterize. The original 
wor<l is the Ar. 'jnanMni, ‘season,’ 
which the lk)rtuguese corru])ted into 
and our people into monsoon. 
Dictionaries (exce])t. Dr. Badger’s) do 
not ap]>areiitly give the Arabic wan'd 
7naiu>i7n the technical sense of 7nonsoon. 
But there can be no doubt that it had 
that sense among the Arab pilots from 
2 0 


whom the Portuguese adopted the 
word. This is shown by the quota¬ 
tions from the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
’Ali. “The rationale of the term is 
well put in the Beirut Mohify which 
says: ^Maumn is used of anything 
that comes round but once a year, like 
the festivals. In Lebanon the mmmm 
is the season of w'orking wdth the silk,’ 
—which is the imporbint season ther(*, 
as the season of navigation is in 
Yemen.” (IF. R. S.) 

The Spaniards in America w'ould 
seem to have a word for season in 
analogous use for a recurring wind, 
as may be gathered from Tom Cringle.* 
Idle Venetian, Leonardo Ca’ Masser 
(below) calls the monsoons li te7njn. 
And the <piotxition from (rarcia De Orta 
.shows that m his time the Portuguese 
sometimes used the w'ord for seaso^i 
without any a})parent reference to the 
wund. Though mongao is general 
with the Portuguese writers of the 
IGth century, the historian Diogo de 
(k)uto always writes mougao, and it 
is possil)le that the 7/ (;aim* in, as in 
some other cavses, by a habitual mis¬ 
reading of the WTitteii u for n. Lin- 
schoten in Dutch (159fi) has monssoyn 
and monssoen (p. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]). 
It thus ajipears probable that we get 
our 7nonsoon from the Dutch. The 
latter in modern times seem to have 
commonly adopted the French form 
mousson. [Prof. Skeat traces our 
monsoon from Ital. 'nimisone.^ We see 
below (tVs. Feder.) that Monsoon was 
used as synonymous wdth “the half 
year,” and so it is still in S. India. 

1505. — “Do (jui pas.sano el colfo de 
t-olocut cho sono loghe 800 de pacizo 
('^ }>aascggio); a.'^i^ottano ti tniip} che sono 
nel priiicijjio dell’ Autuno, e con le col© 
fatte (ff passaiio .”—Leonardo di. Ca' MasseVy 

2e). 

[151‘2.—“. . . because the maugam 
both the voyages is at one and the same 
time.”— Albuquerque, Cartels, p. 30.] 

1553.—“. . . and the more, because the 
voyage from that region of Malaca had to 
be made by the prevailing wind, which they 
call mongao, which was now near its end. 
If they should lose eight day.s they would 
have to wait at least three months for the 
return of the time to make the voyage.”— 
Banos, Doc. 11. liv. ii. cap. iv. 


* “ Don Ricardo began to fret and fidget most 
awfully — ‘Beginning of the seusons ’— why, we 
may not get away for a week, and all the ships 
will he kept back in their loading.”—Ed. 18f»S, 
p. 809. 
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1554,— “The principal winds are four, 
according to the Arabs, . . . but the })ilots 
call them by names tiiken from the rising 
and sotting of certain stars, and assign them 
certain limits within which they begin or 
attain their greatest strength, and cease. 
These winds, limited by space and time, 
are called Mausim.” — The Mohlt, by Sidi 
'AU Kii'pnddn, in J. yl.s\ Soe. liemj. iii. 548. 

,, “Be it known that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the moZLSOOIl (in orig. doubtless ina.ust)it)y 
that is to say, the tin)o of voyages at sea, 
according to the year of Yazdajird, and 
that the pilots of recent times follow their 
steps. ...” [Muck detad on the mODLSOOns 
foUoira.) —Itnd. 

1563. “The season (mon9ao) for the.se 
{i.r. mangoes) in the earlier localities w(‘ 
have in A}>ril, but in the other later ones in 
May and Juno ; and sometimes they coim' 
as a rodotho (as we call it in our own country) 
in October and November.”— iJarna, f. 134/. 

1568. — “Come s’arruia in vna citta la 
prirna co.sa si piglia vna easa a titto, b per j 
mosi b per anno, soconda che si disegnb. di j 
.stand, e nel Pegu b costume di pigliarla per | 
MOBOn, ciob [ler sei mesi.”—Cos'. Fedenn, in 
Jifirnmio, lii. 394. 

1585-6. — “But the other goods which 
come by sea have their li.xe/l season, which 
here they call Monzao.”- in 

Ouhernatis, p. 1104. 

1599.— “Ora nell anno 1599, e.s.sendo 
venuta la Mansone a i>ro}>o.sit,o, si messoro 
alia vela due navi Portuglu'si, Ic /juali i;ran 
venute dalla citta di (ioa in Amacat> (.see 
MACAO).”— n. 206. 

c. 1610.— “(les MonssoiiB ou Muessons 
sent vents <jui changent pour I’Estt^ on })<mr 
I’Hyver do .six rnois en six mois.”— /‘i/rard 
de hivnl, i. 199 1 sec als.Mi. 110 , | Hak‘. Soe. 
i. 280; in i. 257 Monsons ; in in 175, 235, 
MueBons]. 

(1615,- “I dc])arted for H.intjim having 
the time of the year and the opportunity of 
the Monethsone. ” -Foder^ Lelter.s, di. 268. 

[ ,, “The Monthsone will else bo 
spent,” - .SVr T. Hoe, Hak. Soc. i. 36. J 

1616,--“. . . ([uos Lusitani })atru\ voce 
Moncam indigotant.”—./urr/c, i. 46. 

,, Sir T. Roe wTite.s Monson. j 

1627.—“Of (ko'ea hee was also told that | 
there are many bogges, for which caii.se they i 
have Waggons with broad whccle.s, to koei»c \ 
them i:oin sinking, and obseruing the Mon- ' 
BOn or season of the wdnd . . . they have 
sayle.s fitted to these waggons, and .so make 
their Voyages on land.” — Furc/uis, Pil¬ 
grimage, 602. 

1634.— 

“ Partio, vendo que o tempo em vao gastava, 

E que a mon^ao di navogar passava." 

Malaca, Conquistada, iv. 75. 

1644.—“ The w'inds that blow at Diu from 
the commencement of the change of season 
in September are sea-breeze.s, blowing from 
.time to time from the S., S.W., or N.W., 


with no certain Monsam wind, and at that 
time one can row across to Dio with great 
facility.”— liocarro, MS. 

c. 1665.—“. . . and it would he true to 
say, that the sun advancing towards one. 
Pole, causeth on that side two great regular 
currents, viz., that of the Soii,, and that of 
the Air which maketh the Mounson-w’dirf, 
as he causeth two opposite ones, when ho 
returns towards the other Pole.” Bernier, 
E.T. 139-40 ; [ed. (\>/tdah(e, 436 ; see also 
1091. 

1673.-'“The northern MonBOOns (if 1 
may .so .say, being the name imposed by 
the first Oh.scrvcr^, /.-. Motiones) lasting 
hither,”— Fnjo', 10. 

,, “A con.stcllation by tht* Portugals 
called HahodelElephonU, (see ELEPHANTA, 
b.) known by the breaking up of the 
Munsoons, which i.s the last Plory tld.s 
i Season makes.”— Ihid. 48, He has also 
MoBsoonB or MonsooiiB, 46. 

1690. —“Two Mubsouelb arc the Age of 
a Man.” — Bombay tVoverb in Or.ingtons 
Votiage, 142, 

f ,, “MuBBoans.” Sec under ELE¬ 
PHANTA, b.j 

1696. “We thought it most advdsable 
to ronuiin here, till the next MOBSOOn.”- 
liowiffor, in Ihilrijntj>l(\ i. 87. 

1783. “ Prom the Malay word mooBsin, 

whicli signihes Se.uson.” - Forred, V. 
Atergni^ 95. 

,, “ Their prey is lodged in England ; 

and the cries of India are given to seas and 
winds, t(» be blown attout, in every breaking 
up of the monsoon, over a remote and un- 
hearing ocean.”— Ihirkv'.s Sjex/t on Fo.i's 
KA Bill, in IP/y^-Xv:, ni. 46S. 

[MOOBAREK, adj. Ar. mHhdmL\ 

‘blessed, Iiajtpy''; as an Jiitiajectiori, 

‘ Welcome I ’ ‘ ('ongratulat ions toyoul’ 

[1617. — . . a present ... is called 

Mombareck, good Newes, or good Successc.” 
—iS'ir T. Roe, Hak. Soe. li. 413, 

[1812. — “ Rondianei- . . . which by sailors 
i.s also called Bombay Rock, is derived 
originally from ‘moobarek,’ ‘happy, for¬ 
tunate.’”— Morirr, Joiiniei/ through Pei'^ia, 6.] 

MOOCHULKA, s. W itid. muchalkd 
ov tnurjidlkd. A wintlen obligation or 
bond. For technical uses see WiUoK. 
The word is apparently Tiirki or 
Mongol. 

c. 1267.—“ Five days thereafter judgment 
was held on Husamuddin the a.strologer, 
who had executed a muchilkai that the 
death of the Khalif would be the calamity of 
the world.”— Hammer's Golden Horde, 166. 

c. 1280.—“When he (Kuhilai Kaan) ap¬ 
proached his 70th year, he desired to 
raise in his own lifetime, his son Chimkin 
to be his representative and declared suc¬ 
cessor. . . . The chiefs . . . represented 
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. . . that though the measure . . . was not 
in accordance with the Yasa and customs of 
the world-conquering hero Chinghiz Kaan, 
yet they would grant a muchilka in favour 
of (Ihimkin’s Kaanship.”—irax’id/"’.? Jlixtori/, 
Germ, by Hammer^ 46. 

c. 1360.--“ Ifo shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchilkasto lay no burden 
on the subjects by extraordinary imposts, 
anfl irregular exaction of suj)phes.”-—Form 
of the Warrant of a Tcrritori.al Governor 
un<ler the Mongols, in the above, A pp. p. 468. 

1818.—“ You were present at the India 

Board when Lord B- told me that 1 

should luive 10,000 pagodas i>er anmim, and 
all rny expenses paid. ... 1 never thought 
of taking a muchalka from Lord B- , 
because I certainly nevtu- susjiected that my 
exjienses would . . . have been restricted 
to 500 jiagodas, a sum which hardly pay.s 
rny servants and e(|uij>agc .”—Mnnro to 
Malcolm^ in Alimro'it Life, &c., iii. 257. 

MOOCHY, s. One wlio works in 
h'atlu^r, cither as shoemaker or .saehller. 
It is tlie name of a low casti*, HiiuL 
‘niorhl. 'J’lie name and east«‘ are also 
found in S. India, Tidiig. 'inurhrJir. 
These, too, are workers in h'ather, hut 
also are emplo) imI in painting, gilding, 
and upholsterer’s work, &e. 

[1815.- “ Cow-stealing ... is ;ilso prac¬ 
tised by . . . the Mootshee or Sliocmaker 
cast.’’— (’onsidn-at.ions, i. 103.J 

MOOKTEAR, s. Properly TTiml. 
from Ar. Dnikhidv, ‘chosen,' Lnt. eor- 
rujitly 'ni'ulchfydr. An authorised agent.; 
an attorney. Muhliiijdr-ndmn^ ‘a ])ower 
of attorney.^ 

1866,- “I wish he had been under the 
.scatfolding when the roof of that new 
('utcherry he is building fell in, and killt'd 
tw'o mookhtars.” —The Dawk- Jiutnialoio (by 
(L O. 4rovelyaii), in FraMr’a Miuj. Ixxiii. 

p. 218 . 

1878. -“These were the mookhtyars, or 
(Yiminal Court attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to .say in their respective 
eases, and suggesting answers to all possible 
que.stions, the whole thing having boon 
previously rehearsed at the mookhtyar’s 
house .”—Life in the Mofuss^iL f. 90. 

1885. —“The wily Bengali muktears, or 
attorneys, were the bane of the Hill IVacts, 
and 1 never relaxed in ray efforts to banish 
them from the country.”— Lt.-Col. T. Lewin, 
A Fly on the WheeJ^ p. 336. 

MOOLLAH, s. Hind, miilld, corr. 
from Ar. mauld, a der. from vnld^ ‘ pro- 
j)inqnity.’ This is the legal bond which 
still connects a former owner wdth his 
inanuinitted slave; and in virtue of this 
bond the patron and client are hoth 


called mauld. The idea of jiatronage 
is in the other senses ; and the word 
comes to mean eventually ‘a learned 
man, a teacher, a doctor of tlie Law.’ 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for a man who re^ids the Koriin in a 
house for 40 days after a death. When 
oaths were administered on the Korrui, 
the servitor who lield the hook was 
called Mulld Korthii. Miilld is also 
in India the usual Mussulman term 
for ‘a sclioolmaster.’ 

1616. — “Their Moolaas employ much of 
their time like Scriueners to doe bu.siries.se 
for others.”—yVrry, in Pitrchas, li. 1476, 

[1617. — “He had showtid it to his 
Mulaies.” — Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 417.] 

1638.—“ While the Body is let down into 
the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their Teeth, and that done 
all the company returns to the hou.se of the 
decea.sed, where the Mollas continue their 
Lrayer.s for hi.s Soul, for the space of two 
t>r three days. . . — Maiideido, E.T. 63. 

1673.— “ At funeraks, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Oration.s or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of the AJehoran." — Fryer, 94. 

1680.—“The old Mulla having been dis¬ 
charged for misconduct, another by name 
C’o/.'/ee (see CA2EE) Mahmud cnterhiiried on 
a .salnry of 5 Pagodas per mensem, his duties 
con.sisting of tin* busnics.s of writing letters, 
&c., in Persian, besides teaching the I’ersian 
language to .such of the Company’s servants 
as shall desire to learn it.”- I t. St. (leo. 
Consii. March 11. A’ot&s and IS’o. iii. 

p. 12; [al.s(» .see I'nnr/le, Diary. Ft. St. (Do., 
1st .scr. ii. 2, with note]. 

1763.— “The Mulla in Indostan siqicrin- 
tends the practice, and pnni.shes t he breach 
of religious duties.”— Ormt, rei)rint, i. 26. 

1809. — “The Briti.sh Government have, 
with their usual liberality, continued the 
all(»wance for the Moolahs to read the 
Koran.”— Ld. Vahoitia. i. 433. 

[1812. - See the classical account of tho 
Moollahs of Kabul m FJpfiinsione's Caubul, 
ed. 1842, i. 281 .vrf/v.] 

1879.— “ , . . struck down by a fanatical 
crow'd impelled by a fierce Moola.” — Sat. 
Rn'. No. 1251, p. 484. 

MOOLVEE, s. Popular Hind. 
innlvi, Ar. vmv.lavl, from same root 
a.s mnlld (see MOOLLAH). A Judge, 
Doctor of the Law, &c. It is a usual 
prefix to the names of learned men 
and professors of law and literature. 
(See LAW-OFFICER.) 

1784.— 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molavee 
May daily see a carcase burn ; 

But you can’t furnish for the soul of ye 
A dirge sans ashes and an urn.” 

N. B. Halhed, see Cak. Revinr^ xxvi. 79, 
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MOONAUL, s. Hind, mandl or 
mondl (it seems to l>e in no dictiona^) ; 
[Platts gives *‘*‘Mundl (dialec.)]. The 
Lopophorus Impeyanus^ most splendid 

)erhaps of all game-birds, rivalling the 

brilliancy of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the humming-birds on the scale of 
the turkey. “This splendid pheasant 
is found throughout the whole extent 
of the Himalayas, from the hills 
bordering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkim, and prolbably also to Bootan ” 
(Jerdon). “In the autumnal and 
winter months numbers are generally 
collected in the same ({uarter of the 
forest, though often so widely scat¬ 
tered that each bird appears to be 
alone” (Ibid.). Can this last circum¬ 
stance point to the etymolog}’^ of the 
name as connected with SKt. muni, 
‘ an eremite ’ ? 

It was pointed out in a note on 
Marco Polo (Ist ed. i. 246, 2nd ed. i. 272), 
that the extract which is given below 
from Aelian undoubtedly refers to the 
Mundl. We have recently found that 
this indication had been anticipated by 
Q. Cuvier, in a note on Pliny (tom. vii. 

. 409 of ed. Ajasson de Grandsagne, 

aris, 1830). It appears from Jerdon 
that Monaul is popularly aj^plied by 
Europeans at Darjeeling to the Sik¬ 
kim horned pheasant Uerimnis satyra, 
otherwise sometimes called ‘ ArgUS 
Pheasant ’ (q.v.). 

c. A.D. 350.—“Cocks too are produced 
there of a kind bigger than any others. 
These have a crest, bnt instead of being red 
like the crest of our cocks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. The tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or bent into a 
curve (like a cock’s), but flattened out. 
And this tail they trail after them as a 
peacock does, unless when they erect it, 
and set it up. And the plumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue of the emerald.” — De Nat. 
Ardmal. xvi. 2. 

MOON BLINDNESS. This affec- 
tion of the eyes is commonly believed 
to be produced by sleeping exposed to 
the full light of the moon. There is 
OTeat difference of opinion as to the 
lacts, some quoting experience as in¬ 
controvertible, others regarding the 
thing merely as a vulgar prejudice, 
without substantial foundation. Some 
remarks will be found in Collingwood’s 
Rambles of a Naturalist^ pp. 308-10. 
The present writer has in the East 
twice suffered from a peculiar affection 


of the eyes and face, after being in 
sleep exposed to a bright moon, but he 
would hardly have used the term moon- 
blindness. 

MOONG, MOONGO, s. Or. ‘green- 
gram '; Hind, muny, [Skt. mudga]. A 
kind of vetch (Plmseolus Mungo, L.) 
in very common use over India ; ac¬ 
cording to Garcia the mesee {mash ?) of 
Avicenna. Garcia also says that it 
was popularly recomniendea as a diet 
for lever in the Deccnn ; [and is still 
recommended for this j)urpose by 
native ])hysicians {JVatt, Kcon. Did. vi. 
pt. i. 191)]. 

c. 1336.—“The munj again is a kind of 
mash, but. its grains are ohloug and the 
colour i.s light green. Munj is cooked along 
with rice, and eaten with butter. ’Phis is 
what they call Kichrl (see KEDGEREE), and 
it is the diet on which one breakfa.sts daily.” 
—Ihti Batata, iii. 131. 

1557.—“'rhe people were obliged to bring 
hay, and corn, and mungo, which i.s a 
certain species of seed that they feed horses 
with.”— AlbH<]\ii'r(ji(e, Hak. Soc. ii. 132. 

1.563.— 

“ Bervant-maid. — That girl that you 
brought from the Deccan asks me for 
mungo, and says that in her country they 
give it them to eat, husked and boiled. 
Shall I give it her ? 

“ Oria.—Give it her since she wushos it; 
but bread and a boiled chicken would be 
better. For she comes from a country 
where they eat bread, and not rice.”— 
Garcia, f. 145. 

[161].—“. . . for 25 maunds Moong, 
28ni. 09 p.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 141.] 

MOONGA, MOOGA, s. Beng. mugd. 
A kind of wild silk, the produce of 
Antheraea assama, collected and manu¬ 
factured in Assam. [“Its Assamese 
name is said to be derived from the 
amber munya, ‘ coral' colour of the 
silk, and is frequently used to denote 
silk in general” {B. C. Allen, Mono, on 
the Silk Cloths of Assam, 1899, p. 10).] 
The quotations in elucidation of this 
word may claim some peculiar interest. 
That from Purchas is a modern illus¬ 
tration of the legends which reached 
the Roman Empire in classic times, of 
the growth of silk in the Seric jungles 

vdleraque ut foliis depectunt tenuia 
Seres^^); whilst that from Robert. 
Lindsay may possibly throw light on 
the statements in the Periplus regard¬ 
ing an overland importation of silk 
from Thin into Qangetic India. 
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1626.—. . Moga which is made of 
the bark of a certaine tree."— Purchas^ 
Pilgrimage^ 1005. 

c. 1676.—“The kingdom of Anem is one 

of the best countries of all Asia.There 

is a .sort of Silk that is found under the 
trees, which is spun by a Creature like our 
Silk-worms, but rounder, and which lives all 
the year long under the trees. The Silks 
which are made of this Silk glist’n very 
much, but they fret presently."— Tavernier^ 
E.T. ii. 187-8; [ed. Ball, ii. 281J. 

1680.—“The Floretta yarn or Muckta 
examined and ])riced. . . . 'J^he Agent in- 
forioed ‘that 'twas called Arundtc, made 
neither with cotton nor silkc, but of a kind 
of Herba spun by a wormc that feeds uptai 
the leaves of a stalke or tree called Aruudee 
which bears a round prickly berry, of which 
oyle is made ; vast quantitys of this cloth is 
made in the country about Coora (rhaut 
beyond Seri pore Mercha ; where the wormes 
arc kept as silke wormes here ; twill never 
come white, but will take any colour ”’&c. 
— Pi. St. (ieo. Agent on, I'onr, Conan., Nov. 
19. In A'^otea and Krfs., No. iii. p. ,58. 
A rand I or retail is the ca,stt>r-oil plant, atid 
this must be the Ailhno/.-? ntim, .lones, 
called in 11. Arnndi, A rrimhana (^) and in 
Bengali Pri, Pno, Prouh/, according to 
Porhe,s U'tg.soF.v yonmiclature. No. 8002, 
p. 371. [For full details .see Alien, Mono. 
pp.jl, .srr/y.J. 

1763.—“No duties have ever yet been 
j')aid on Lacks, and other 

g(X)ds brought from Asaam ."—In V((n SUtart, 

i. 249. 

c. 1778.— “. . . Silks of a coarse (piality, 
called Moonga dutties, are .also brouglit 
from the frontiers of C3iina for the Malay 
trade."— Hon. R. Ltnd.san, m Lnea of (he 
lAnd.^aya, iii. 174. 

MOONSHEE, s. Ar. mnnahi, but 
written in Hind, wunahi. Tin* verb 
insha, of winch the Ar. word i.s tlie 
participle, nieaiia ‘to educate’ a youth, 
as well a.s ‘to conij)OHe’ a written docu¬ 
ment. Hence ‘a secretary, a reader, 
an interpreter, a writer.’ Jt is com¬ 
monly applied by Europeans specifi¬ 
cally to a native teacher of languages, 
especially of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
though the ap})licatioii to a native 
amanuensis in those tongues, and to 
any resjiectable, well-educated native 
gentleman is also common. The word 

g robahly became tolerably familiar in 
liirope ilirough a book of in.stniction 
in Persian bearing the name (viz. “ The 
Perdan Moomhee, by F. Gbtduryn” 1st 
ed. s.a., but published in Calcutta 
about 1790-1800). 

1777. — “Moonshi. A writer or secre¬ 
tary."— Code, 17. 

1782.—“ The young gentlemen exorcise 
themselves in translating . . . they rea-son 


and dispute with their muncheeB (tutors) 
in Persian and Moors. . . .’’—Price’s Tractif 
i. 89. 

1785.—“Your letter, requiring our autho¬ 
rity for engaging in your service a M^shy, 
for the purpose of making out pa.s.sports, 
and writing letters, has been received.”— 
Tijtpoo’a Lettm, 67. 

,, “A lasting friendship was formed 
between tho ])upil and hi.s Moonshoe. . . . 
The Moonshee, who had become wealthy, 
afforded him yet more .substantial evidence 
of his recollection, by earnestly requesting 
him, wdion un the i)omt of leaving India, 
to accept a sum amounting to £1600, on tho 
plea that the latter {x.e. Shore) had saved 
little."— Mem. of Lord Teignmonth, i. 32-33. 

1814.—“ They presented me w'ith an 
Hddr<‘ss they had just comjKised in the 
Hirwloo language, translated into Fersiaii 
by the Durbar munsee.”—/'b/L,s, Or. Mem. 
iii. 36,5 ; [2nd ed. ii. 344]. 

1817.-—“ Its authenticity w'as fully proved 
by . . . and a Persian Moonshee who 
translated."— Mill, ILst. v. 127. 

1828.— “ . . . the groat Moonshi of ytate 
himself had applied the whole t)f his genius 
to selecting such flowers of language as 
would not fail to diffuse joy, w^hen (!,\hibite<l 
in those dark and dank region.s of tho 
novih.”--1 lajj! Baba n\ Pngland, i. 39. 

1867. --“ When tho Mirx.a grew up, lie 
fell among Fnglish, and ended by ca,rrying 
his rupees as a Moonshee, or a lauguage- 
ma.sler, to that infldel }>eople.” -- Selot 
\Vritmga oj VttiCovnt Stranglord, i. 265. 

MOONSIFF, s. Hind, from Ar. 
niuvaif, ‘one wIjo does justice’ 
a Judge. In Ihitish India it is the 
title of a native civil judge of the 
lowest, grade. This office was first 
e.stablislied in 1793. 

1812. — “. . . munsifs,- or native justices." 
- Pftli Report, p. 32. 

|18f)2. — “‘1 wonder, Mr. Deputy, if 
Providence had made you a Moonsitf, instead 
of a Deputy (’ollector, whether you would 
have been more lenient in your strictures 
upon our .sy.stem of civil justice ? ’ ”— liaiiea, 
Hofea Oil the N. IF. Prorincea, 155.] 

MOOR, MOORMAN, s. (and adj. 
MOORISH). A Mahommedan ; and 
.so from the habitual use of tbe term 
(Monro), by the Portuguese in India, 
jiarticularly a Maliommedau inhabitant 
of India. 

In the Middle Ages, to Europe 
generally, the Mahomniedans were 
known as the Saracens. This is the 
word always used by Joinville, and by 
Marco Polo. Ibn Batuta also mentions 
the fact in a curious passage (ii. 425-6). 
At a later day, when the fear of the 
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Ottoman tiad made itself felt in Europe, 
the word Turk was that which identi¬ 
fied itself with the Moslem, and thus 
we }ia\(^ in the (collect for Gdud 
Friday,—“Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics.” But to the S])aniaids and 
Portuguese, whose contract w;is with 
the Musulmans of Mauritania who had 
passed ovc^r and coiHjuered the iVnin- 
Hula, all Mahommedans werc^ Moors. 
So the Mahommedans whom the 
Portuguese met with on their voyages 
to India, on what coast soever, were 
alike styled Mvuros; and from the 
J’ortuguese the usi!; of this term, as 
synonymous with Mahommedan, passed 
to Hollanders and Knglislnuen. 

The word ■ then, as used hy the 
Portuguese diseoverei's, referred to 
religion, and im])lied no nationality. 
It is ])lain indeed from many passages 
tliat the Moors of Ca.li(’ut and (\Khin 
were in the heginning of the Kith 
cimtury ])eo]»le of mixt, ra<e, just as 
the Moplahs ((i-v.) are now. The 
Aral), or Aralxe African oc<-u]>ants 
of Ma/,am})i(jue and Medinda, tin* 
Sumrilih of Magadoxo, the Arabs and 
Persians of Kallifit and Ormu/, tin* 
Boras of Guzeral, are all Mouros 
to the Portuguese writers, though the 
more intelligiml, among these are (juile 
conscious of the im]>roprn‘l \ of the 
term. The Moors of tin* Malahar coast 
were middlemen, who had adojiled a 
profession of Islam for tln-ir (»wn 
convenience, and in older to minister 
for their own jirolit to tin* constant 
trallic of merchant.^ from Ormuz and 
the Arabian jiort.s. Similar influences 
still affect the lioatnn'ii of the. same 
taiast, among whom it has heconn* a 
sort of riistom in certain families, that 
different memhers should ]»rofe.ss 
respectively Mahommedanism, Hin¬ 
duism, and Christianity. 

The use of the word Moor for Ma¬ 
hommedan died out jiretty W(‘ll among 
educated Europeans in tin* Bengal 
Presidency in the heginning of tin* last 
century, or even earlier, hut jiruhahly 
held its ground a good deal longer 
amon" the British soldiery, uhilst 
the adjective AAan/.s*/) will he found in 
our rjnotations nearly as late as 1840. 
Ill Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch , 
Colonies, the term Moornoni for a ! 
Musidman is still in common use. | 
Tndei'd the word is still employed hy 
the .servants of Madras otlicers in 
speaking of Mahommedans, or of a 


certain class of these. Moro is still 
applied at Manilla to the Musulman 
Malays. 

1498. —. . the Moors never came to 
the hou.se when this trading went on, and 
we becaino aware that they wished us ill, 
insomuch that when any of u.s went a.shore, 
in order to annoy us they would spit on the 
ground, and .say ‘ rortugal, J*<jrtugal.— 
fiotciro dr da Gama, p. 75. 

,, “For you must know, gentlcraon, 
that from the riKanent you }>ut into port, 
here ((’alecut) you (aused disturbance of 
muni t(* the Moors of this cUn, who are 
nimicrouH and very powerful in the country.” 

-(Jorna, llak. St)C. KiU. 

1199. —“We reached a very large island 
called Sumatra, where }>epper grows in con¬ 
siderable <|uantitie8. . . . 'The (’hic-f is a 
Moor, but speaking a ditferent language.”— 
Saufo t'^ifjano, in Jndm in th^ XYth (h-nl. [7J. 

1.505.- “Adi 28 zugno vcnc in Yonetia 
iiisuniK' <•(» Sier Alvixt' de Boni un sclav 
moro el (|u;d portorono i .-p.ignoh da la in¬ 
sula spagunda.” -MS. m Museo Cii'ico at 
V enice. Here the terni Moor is aj'plied to 
a native of His])anioIa ' 

1513.—“ H.'iiu* (Malaecarn) rex MauniB 
gubernabat..'’— /'dnonii>hs Ilcijis Epi.doln, f. 1. 

155.3. — “ And for tlie liatrod in which 
they hold thorn, and lor tluar a))liorrence of 
tfic naiiK* of Fran(jin\ llio}’cal! in rc}iroaeh 
the Christians of onr jiarls of the wairld 
Eraniiia-}! (soe FIRINGHEE), just as we 
iinproperh e:dl Ihcnt :igain Moors.” — Barros, 
IV. iv. !«: 

e. 1.5U0. “When w(' l.av at FiKpiien, we 
did .see eeitain Moores, who knew so little 
of their seet<‘ that. thc'V could .say nothing 
else but that M.ihoinet was a Moore, my 
father was a Moore, and 1 am a Moore.” — 
III ports of t/ir Broiinci of Oh in a, done into 
Fnglish by /’. in Ihihl. ii. 557. 

150.3. - “ And as to what you say of 
Ludoviect Vartornu’no, I have spoken both 
h<‘re and in l\)rtugal, with jieople who 
knew him lu're in India, and they told me 
that he went about here in the garb of a 
Moor, and th.at he came back among u.s 
doing peiiani'c for his sins ; and that the 
man newer went further than (’alecut and 
(.'ochin, nor indeial did wc at that time 
navigate those seas that we now navigate.” 
—GarCHtj f. 30. 

1,5()9.— “. . . always wluuoas 1 have 
.-|)oken of (Jentilcs is to be understood 
Idolaters, and wdiennis 1 speak of Moores, 

I mean MalKunet.s sectc .”—Caesar Frederike, 

II UakL ii. 359. 

1610. —“'J'he King w'as fled for fcare of 
the King of Maka.sar, who . . . would force 
the King to turne Moore, for he is a 
Gentile.”— Afidleton, in Punhas, i. 239. 

1611. —“ Les Mores du pay fai.soiSt courir 
le bruict, que les notres avoient est6 battus.” 
— Wiitjliet, //, des Jndes, iii. 9. 

1648.— “King Jangier (Jehangir) used to 
make use of a reproach : That one Fortugees 
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was better than three Moors, and one 
Hollander or Englishman better than two 
Portugees.”—Part Twist, 69. 

c. 1666. —•“ T1 y en a de Mores et do 
Oentrls Raspoutes (see RAJPOOT) parce qne 
je savois tpi ils servent mieiix quo les Mores 
(jui sont suporbes, and no veulent pas qu on 
se plaigne d’cux, quelque sotise on quelqne 
tromperie qii’ils fassent.”— Tkevniot, v. 217. 

1673. —“Their Crew were all Moors (by 
which Word hereafter must be meant those 
of the Mahomebin faith) apparell’d all in 
white."—/VyfT, p. 21. 

,, “They are a Shame to our Sailors, 
who can hardly ever work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Impreca¬ 
tions ; and these Moormen, on the contrary, 
never set their Hands to any Labour, but 
that they sing a I’salrn or J'rayer, and 
conclude at. every joint Application of it, 
‘Allah, Allah.’ invoking the Name of Cod.” 
- Ibid. PI.. ,66-56. 

1686.— “We putt out a peece of a Red 
Ancient to uj)])car like a Moor’s Vessel : not 
judging it safe to be known to be English , 
Our nation having lately gott an ill name 
by abusing ye Inlnibitauts of those Islands: 
but no boat would come neer us . . ." (in 
the Maldives).- March 9; 

[Hak. Hoc. i. 190J. 

1688, — “ Lascars, who are Moors of 
India.’’—ii. 67. 

1689. — “ 'I'he i.lace where they went ashore 
was a ’Lown of the Moors ; Which name our 
Suanion give to all the Subjects of the 
great Mogul, but. especially Ins Mahunw.tan 
Subjects , calling the Idolaters, (ientoiis or 
R(ishbuot!< (see RAJPOOT)."- /Am/rucr, i. 
507. 

1717. -“ We had the Misfortuuo to be re¬ 
duced to almost inevitable Danger, for a.s 
our Success chiefly deperuhid on the assist¬ 
ance of the Moors. We were .soon brought 
to the utmost Extremity by being abandoned 
1)} ihein."— Ijrtter /)■(mi Ft. St. Ueo. to the 
Court, May 2 (Imlia Office MS. Records). 

1762. —“ His successor Mr. Codehue . . . 
even permitted him (Duj.leix) to eontinue 
the exhibition of those marks of Moorish 
dignity, which both I\Iurzafa-jing and Salla- 
bad-jing had pi:nnitted him to display.” — 
Orvie, i. 367. 

1767.- In Ives, writing in thi.s year, we 
constantly find the tonus Moormen and 
Moorish, applied to the forces against which 
Clive and Watson were acting on the Hoogly. 

1763. — “ From these origins, time has 
formed in India a mighty nation of near 
ten millions of Mahomedans, whom Euro¬ 
peans call Moors.” — Ornie, ed. 1803, i. 24. 

1770.—“ Before the Europeans doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who 
were the only maritime people of India, 
sailed from Surat and Bengal to Malacca.”— , 
Raynal{tT. 1777), i. 210. 

.1781.—“Mr. Hicky thinks it a Duty 
incumbent on him to inform his friends in 
particular, and the Public in General, that 


ap attempt was made to Assassinate him 
last Thursday Morning between the Hours 
of One and two o’Clock, by two armed 
Europeans aided and assisted by a Moor¬ 
man. . . .”— Hicici/s Bengal Gazette, April 7. 

1784.—“ Lieutenants Speediman and Rut¬ 
ledge . . . were bound, circumcised, and 
clothed in Moorish garments.”—In Seton- 
Kai-r, i. 16. 

1797.—“Under the head of ca.«ites entitled 
to a favourable term, 1 believe you compre¬ 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, and 
alnio.st ev'ery man who does not belong to 
the Sudra or cultivating caste. , . .”— 

Minute of Sir T. AFniro, in Arhuthnot, i. 17. 

1807.— ‘“Lhe rest of the inhabitants, who 
.'ire Moors, and the richer Gentoos, are 
dressed in various degrees and fa.shions.”— 
Ld, Minto in India, p. 17. 

1829.— “ J told my Moorman, as they call 
the Mussulmans here, just now to ask the 
(Irurn-major when the mail for the Pradioan 
(?) was to be made up."— Mem. of Col. Moun¬ 
tain, 2nd cd. p. 80. 

1839.— “ As 1 came out of the gate 1 met 
some young Moorish dandies on horseback ; 
one of them was evidently a ‘crack-rider,’ 
and l)egan to .show off .”—Letters from Madras, 
p. 290. 

MOORA, s. Sea Hind, rrtttrd, from 
Port, am.ura, Ilal. mum; a tack (Roe¬ 
buck). 

MOORAH, H. A measure used in 
the sale of jiaddy at Bomliay and in 
(luzerat. The true form of this word 
is doubtful. From Moleswortli’s Mohr. 
Diet, it, would seem that mudd and 
mudl are properly cases of rice- 
straw bound together to contain 
certain quantities of grain, the former 
larger and tlie. latter smaller. Hence 
it would be a vague and varying 
me^'isure. But there is a land measure 
of the same iiaimi. See Wilson, s.v, 
MfuJi. [The Madras Gloss, gives 
mooda, Mai. muta, from mutu, ‘to 
cover,' “ ;i fastening package ; especi¬ 
ally the packages in a circular form, 
like a Dutch clieese, fastened with 
wisps of st raw, in which rice is made 
up in Malabar and Canara.” The 
mooda is .said to be 1 cubic foot and 
1,116 cubic inches, and equal to 3 
Kulsies (see CULSEY).] 

1654.—“(At Bayaim) the Mura of hates 
(see BATTA) contains 3 candis (see CANDY), 
which (batee) is rice in the husk, and after 
it is stript it amounts to a candy and a half, 
and something more.”— A. Funes, p. 30. 

[1611. — “ I send your worship by the 
bearer 10 moraes of nee.”— Danvers, Letters, 
i. 116.] 
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1813.—“ Batty Measure.— 

« « « « * 

25 parahs.make 1 moorah.* 

4 candies. ,, 1 moorah.” 

Milburriy 2nd od. p. 143. 

MOOEPUNKY, s. Oorr. of Mor- 
pankhiy ‘ ]>eacock-tailed/ or ‘pjeacock- 
winged^; the name given to certain 
state pleasure-boats on the Qangetic 
rivers, now only (if at all) surviving 
at Murshidabad. They are a good 
deal like the Burmese ‘war-boats;’ 
see cut in Mis.no7i to Avn (Major 
Phayre’s), p. 4. [A similar boat was 
the Feelchdira (Hind, fil-chehra., 
‘elephant-faced’). In a letter of 1784 
Warnm Hastings ivrites: “ 1 intend 
to finish iny voyage to-morrow in tin; 
feelchehra” (Bitsteed, Echoes, 3rd ed. 
291).] 

1767.-^“ Charges Dewanny, viz. ;— 

“ A few moorpungkeys and h'anlruL't (see 
BOLIAH) for the service of Mahomed Itezfi 
Khan, and on the service at the city some' 
are absolutely nocs'ssary . . . 25,000 : 0 : 0.” 
—JJdcca Acannits^ in Loxij. 524. 

1780.--“ Another boiii . . . very curiously 
constructed, the Moor-punky ; these arc 
very long and narrow, sometimes extend¬ 
ing to upwards of 100 feel in length, and 
not more than 8 feet in breadth ; they are 
always paddled, sometinies by 40 men, and 
are steered by a large paddle from the 
stern, which rise.'^ in the .shape of a peacock, 
a snake, or some other animal.”— Hodgt's, 40. 

[1785.—“. . . moor-punkees, or peacock- 
boats, which are made as much as po.s.sihlc 
to resemble the peacock.”in 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 450.] 

MOORS, THE, s. The Hindustani 
language was in the 18th century 
commonly thus styled. The idioi'n 
is a curioirs old English one for the 
denomination of a language, of which 
‘broad Scots’ is pterhaps a ty{)e, and 
which we find exemplihe.d in ‘Mala- 
bars’ (see MALABAR) for Tamil, 
whilst we have also met with iJenyals 
for Bengali, with Indosians for Urdu, 
and witli Turks for Turkish. The 
term Moors is probably now entirely 
obsolete, but down to 1830, at least, 
some old officers of the Royal army 
and some old Madras civilians would 
occasionally use the. term as synony¬ 
mous with what the former would also 
call ‘ the black language.’ [Moors for 
Urdu was certainly in use among the 
old European pensioners at Chunar as 
late as 1892.] 

♦ Equal to 868 lbs. 12 oz. 12 drs. 


The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of Hadley’s Grammar, the 
earliest English Grammar of Hindu¬ 
stani : * 

“ (Trammatical Renjark.s | on the [ Prac¬ 
tical and V^ulgar Dialect | Of the | Indo.stan 
Ijanguago | cummonly called Moors | with 
a Vocabulary | English and Moors. The 
Spelling according to \ The Persian Ortho¬ 
graphy I Wherein are ) fiefercnces l>etw'een 
Words re.sembling each other in | Sonnd 
and different in Signification.s | with Literal 
Translations and Explanations of the ('om- | 
pounded Words and Oircumlocutory Expres- 
.sions I For the more eas} attaining the Idiom 
of the Hinguage j The whole calculated for 
The (k)inmon Practice in Bengal. 

“-Hi (pud novisti rcetins isti.s, 

Oaiididiis iinjx'rti ; .si non his iitcn* int*nuu.” 

By t\ipt. ItEokue Hadley. 

Londf)!) : 

Printed for T, (!adell in the Strand. 

MDCCLXXll.” 

Captain Hadley’,s orthography is 
on a detestable system. He writes 
chookerau, eh 0 (decree, for clihokrd, chhokri 
(‘boy, girl’); dolchi'tniey for ddl~chml 
('(‘innaiiion’), cVi',. Hrs etymological 
ideas also are loo.se. Tims lie gives 
‘shrim]>s-cA'ingr/ira. iiiutehee, ‘fish with 
legs and claws,’ as if the word was 
from rhany (Pers.), ‘a book or claw.’ 
Ihiydor, ‘a baiter,’ or as be writes, 
hany-doore, he derives from r/wr, ‘dis¬ 
tance,’ instead of dor, ‘a ro])e.' He 
has no knowledge of the instnimenUil 
case with terminal /tc, and be. doc's not 
sei'in to be aware that ham, and tirni 
{hu7u and tuom, as be writes) arc in 
reality plurals (‘ we ’ and ‘ you ’). The 
grammar is altogether of a very 
jirimitiv^e. and tentative character, and 
iar behind that of the R. G. Mission¬ 
aries, wdiich is referred to s.v. Hindo- 
Stanee. We have not seen that of 
Scbiil/ (1745) mentioned under the 
■same. 

1752. — “ 3'he (Jentinol was .sitting at the 
top of the gate,..singing a Moorish song.”— 
Orvie, ed. 1803, i. 272. 

1767.— “ In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Oountrey, you must at least 
have a smattering of the Language for few 
of the Inhabitants (except in great Towns) 
speak Kngli.sh. The original Language, of 
this Countroy (or at least the earliest wo 
know of) is the Bengal a or Gen too. . . , 
But the politest Hinguage is the Moor& 
or Mussulman.^ and Persian. . . . The only 
Language that I know anything of is the 

* Hadley, however, mentions in his preface that 
a small pamphlet had been received by Mr. George 
Boele in 1770, which he found to be the mutilated 
embryo of his own grammatical scheme. Thia 
was circulating in Bengal “at his expence." 
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Benpala, and that J do not speak perfectly, 
for you may remember that I had a very 
|)Oor knack at learning Languages.”— 
Letter of James RtmneU^ March 10. 

1779.— 

“ C. What language did Mr. fVancis speak ? 

W. {Meerum Kitniutgar). The same as 1 
do, in broken Moors.”— Tr/u/ of (Irand v. 
Philip Francis, quoted in Pekoes of Old 
(kileiitta, 226. 

1788. — “ Moors, by not being written, 
bars all close application.”—Letter in Life of 
Colebroohe, 18. 

,, “The language called ‘ Moors ’ has 
a written character differing ])oth from the 
Sanskrit and Bengalee character, it is called 
JVagrei, which inean.s ‘writing.’”—Letter in 
Mem. of Ld. Teignmouihy i. 104. 

1781.— 

“ Wild jierroquets first silence broke. 

Lager of dangers near to prate ; 

But they in Knglish never spoke, 

And she began her Moors of late.” 

Flasseg Plain, a Ballad by Sir IF. 

Jones, in ircrA.v, ii. 501. 

1788. — “ Wan.ts Kmploymeiit. A young 
man who has been some years in Bengal, 
used to common accounts, understands 
Jiengadics, Moors, Portuguese. . . .”—In 
Sefon-Karr, i. ‘286. 

1789. — “. . . sometimes slejd half an 
hour, sometimes not, and then wrote or 
talked Persian or Moors till sun.set, when J 
went to |)arado.”—Letter of Si/ T. Mnnru, 
i. 76. 

'1802.— “All business is tran.sacted in a 
barbarous mixture of Moors, xMahratta, and 
(Jentoo.” —Sir T. Mnnro, in Lft, i. 888. 

1803. — “(V)nccive what society there.wdll 
be when peo]>le .sj)eak what they don’t think, 
in Moors.” M. Llphinsrone, in Life, i. 108. 

1804. — “She had a Moorish woman in¬ 
terpreter, and a.s I heard her give orders 
to her interpreter in the Moorish language 
. . . I must consider the conversation of the 
first authority.”— Wdli/ujUni, iii. 290. 

,, “ The St range/-'s (iuide to the 

Hindoostanic, or iS-and Popular Lnngnueje 
(f India, i/n,properlg called Moorish ; hj! J. 
Borthwick Gilchrist: (Jalcntta.” 

MOORUM, s. A word used in 
Western India for gravel, &c., especi¬ 
ally as used in road-metal. The word 
appears to be Mahrafti. Moleswortli 
gives “murwra, a fissile kind of stone, 
probably decayed Trap.” [Alvrukallu 
IS the Tel. name for Latente. (Also 
see CABOOK.)] 

[1875.—“ There are few places where Mor- 
ram, or decomjio.sed granite, i.s not to be 
found.”—6rr/65/e, Cuddajoah, 247. 

[1883.—“ Underneath i.s Morambu, a good 
ftltering medium.” —Le Faj/n, S(flein, ii. 43.] 


MOOTSUDDY, s. A native ac¬ 
countant. Hind, mntamdill from Ar. 
mutasiuldi. 

1683.- ‘Gossadass yc Chief Secretary, 
Mutsuddies, and ye Nabobs (’hief Eunuch 
will be paid all their money beforehand.”— 
Hedges, Jtiarg, Jan. 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 61]. 

[1762. — “ Muttasuddies.” See under 
GOMASTA.] 

1785. — “Thi.s representation has caused 
us the utmost surprise. Whenever the Mut- 
BUddies belonging to your dejiartment cease 
to yield you pro])cr obedience, you must 
give them a severe flogging.” - Tip poo's 
Letters, ]>. 2. 

',, “ Old age has certainly' made 

havock on your understanding, otherwisf^ 
you Would have known that the Mutu- 
suddies here are not the proper ])ersonH to 
determine the mnrkct jirices there.”— 

p. 118. 

[1809.—“The regular battalions have also 
been riobms, and confitmri their Mootusu- 
dee, the officer who keeps their acc<iunts, 
and transacts the public husuioss on the 
part of the commandant.” - Broughton, 
Letters, ed. 1892, p. 135.1 

MOPLAH, s. Malaval. •)ud}/pila. 
Tlic usual ai)])licalioii of this word 

i. s to tlie indigiMious Maliommcdaiis 
of Malabar ; lait it is also ap}tlie(l to 
tlie indigmious (so-calba]) Syrian 
Christians of (5»cbin and d'ravaucoiv. 
In Morton’s Life of Leydr// the word 
in the latter a])])lication is curiouslv 
misprinted iis7/i(idiUi(. Tlie derivation 
of Uie word is very obscure. Wilson 
gives )/(d-piUa, ‘motber’s son, “as 
sprung from the intercoui'se of foreign 
colonists, who were jiersons unknown, 
with Malabar women.'’ Nelson, as 
quoted lielow interj)r«d.s the word as 
‘ bridegroom ’ (it slum Id however rathiir 
be ‘son-in-law ’).* Dr. Badger suggests 
that it i.s from the Arabic verb falaha, 
and means ‘a cultivator’ (compare the 
fellah of Egypt), whilst Mr. C. P. 
Brow'll ex])res.ses bis conviction that 
it was a Tamil misjironunciation of 
the Arabic 'i/ndahhar, ‘from over the 
water.’ No one of these greatly com¬ 
mends itself. [Mr. Logan {Malabar, 

ii. ccviii.) and tin* Madras Glossary 
derive it from Mai. ina, 8kt. mdha, 
‘great,’ and Mai. pilla, ‘a cliild.’ Dr. 
Qundert’s view is that Mdpilla was an 
honorary title given to colonists from 


* The husband of the existing Prince.ss of Tan- 
jore is habitually styled by the natives “ MajnlUn 
Sahib ' (“il Signor Genero”), as the son-in-law of 
the late Raja. 
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the W., perha])s at first only to their 
•representatives.] 

1516.— “Tti nil this coantry of Malabar 
there are a groat quantity of Moors, who are 
of the sanie language and colour as the 
Gentiles of the country. . . . They call 
these Moors Mapulers ; they carry on nearly 
all the trade of the sca}K>rts.”— Jidrbosa, 146. 

1767. — “All Raja, the Ghiof of (^ananore, 
who wa'^ a Muhammadan, and of the tribe 
<‘al]ed Mapilla, rejoiced at the success and 
c(jn(]uests of a Muhammadan Cliief.”- 7/. of 
Ilyditr, p. 184. 

1782. — . . Ics Maplets rc^urent les 
coutunies et les superstitions des (lentils, 
sous rem{>ire des (]uels ils vivoient. (I’ost 
pour so conformer aux usages des Malabars, 
quo les enfans des Maplets n’hfiritent ])oint 
do leurs ])ercs, mais des fre.rcs de lours 
mCres.” - i. 193. 

1787.— 

“ Of Moplas fierce your hand has tam’d, 

And monsters that your sword has 
maim’d.” 

J.i/f Letter:^ oj J. llUmn, 1833, i. 111. 

1800.— “ We are not in the most thriving 
condition in this country. J’olegars, nairs, 
.and moplas in arms on all .sides of us.”— 
WvJUnQUoi, i. 43. 

1813.- “At one jieriod the Moplabs 
created groat commotion in IVavanconq 
.and towards the end of th(i 17th (Muitury 
massacred the chief of Anjengo, and all 
the English gent h men belonging to tin; 
settlcnuait, when on a ])ublic visit to the 
Cthieen of Attinga.” --/’o/Ar.s*, Or. Mvm. i. 
402 ; (2nd ed. i. 2.591. 

1868.— “I may add in concluding my 
notice that tin- Kalians alone of all the 
ca.stes of Madura call the Mahometan^' 

^ yndpilh'is' t)!’ bridegroom, (Moplahs).” - 

Acl.'ioji'it Modura, Ft. ii. .5,5. 

MORA, s. Hind. inorlia. A stool 
(fahoiirrf) ; a footstAiol. In coiniuoii 
collocpiial nse. 

[17.9.5. — “'riu! old man, wdiose attention 
had been chietly attracted by a Rainnaghiir 
morah, of which he wais de.sirous to know 
the construction, . . . de})arted. ”— 

Ji/iod, in Axi(/f. Rts., vii. 92. 

[1843. — “ Whilst .seated on a round stool, 
or mondah, in the thaiina, ... 1 entered 
into conversation with the thannadar. . . .” 
—7>ur/d.svoq Travels i)i. Upper India, i. 127.] 

MORGHAL, s. A fan, or a fly- 
wdii.sk, nuide of jieacock’s feathers. 
Hind, uiorcWhal. 

1673. — “All the heat of the Day they 
idle it under .s(^me .shady Tree, at night 
they come in troops, armed with a great 
Folo, a Mirchal or Peacock's lail, and a 
'Wallet.”— T'ryer, 95. 

1690.—(The heat) “makes us Employ our 
J'cons in Fannihg of us with Murchals 


made of Peacock's Feathers, four or five 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain- 
Tnents, and when we take our Repose.”— 
Ovington, 335. 

[1826.They (dosseins) are clothed in 
.a ragged mantle, and carry a long pole, and 
.a mirchal, or Jieacock’s iaW." —Pa ml nr an g 
Hari, ed. 1873, i. 76.] 

MORT-DE CHIEN,«. A name for 
cdiolcr.a, in ime, more or ]ess, up to the 
end of the 18t]i century, and the 
former jnevalence of udiiidi has tended 
)rohah]y to the extraordinary and 
)ase]ess notion that epidemic cliolera 
never existed in Indiu till the governor- 
.sliip of the Manpiis of H.istiiigs. Tlie 
word in tliis form is really a corruption 
of tlie Foi-tugue.se mordexim, sha])ed 
liy a f.incifiil Ki-ench etymology. The 
]\)rtiigiie.se word again repre.sents the 
Konkani ami Mahralt i modachl, inodAu, 
or inodwtiAu, Gdiolera,’ from a Alalir. 
verb inodneii, ‘tf) break up, to sink’ 
(as under intinnit ie.s, in fact. ‘tt> 
collap.se’). The (Juzai’atl a{>}>ea,rs to 
be 'tnorcJii or monicln. 

[1501. --Writing of thi.s ye.ar Corre.'i 
mention.s the prevalence of the disease in 
the Siunorin’s army, but he gnes it no 
name. “ Hcsidcs other illness there was 
one almost sudden, which caused .such a 
pain in the l>elly that a m.an hardly survived 
S hours of it.” - (''urrr<(. i. 4S9.) 

1,543.—(5)rrea’s deserijdion is so .stinking 
that wc give it almost at lengtli : “This 
winter tliey had in <loa a mortal distemper 
which the natives call morxy, and attacking 
persons «)f every (piality, from the smallest 
infant at the breast, to the old man of 
fourscore, and also domestic animals and 
fowls, .so that it alTected evi'ry living thing, 
male and female. And thism.alady attacked 
people without any cause that could bo 
a.ssigncd, falling upon .si(‘k and s(>und alike, 
on the fat and the lean ; and nothing in the 
world was a .safeguard against it. And thi.s 
malady attacked the stomach, caused as 
.some ox}>ort.s aftinned by ehill ; though 
I later it was maintained that no cause what- 
1 ever could be di.scovered. The malady was 
j .so powerful and so evil that it immediately 
]>r()duced the symptoms of strong iioison ; 
t'.g., vomiting, constant de.sire for water, 
wdth drying t)f the stomach ; and crauifxs 
that contracted the hams and the solos of 
the feet, with such pains that the patient 
seemed dead, with the eyes broken and 
the nails of the fingers and toes black 
and crumpled. And for this malady our 
})hy.sicians never found any cure; and 
the patient was carried off in one day, or 
at the most in a day and night; insomuch 
that not ten in a hundred recovered, and 
tho.se who did recover were such as were 
healed in haste with medicines of little 
importance known to the natives. So great 
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was the niortnlity this season that the bells 
were tollin^^ all day . . . insomuch that 
the governor forbade the toiling of the 
church bells, not to frighten the people . . . 
and when a man died in the hosjnbd t)f 
thianial.idy of morexy the (lovernor (u-«lered 
all the experts to come together and o})en 
the body. But they found nothing wrong 
except that the paunch wa.s shrunk u}) like 
a hen’.s gizzard, and wrinkled like a j»iecc 
of scorched leather. . . — (hrrm^ iv, 288- 
289. 

1563 .- 

“ - I>on Jeioiiymo .sends to Ixjg that 

you will go and Msit bi.s brother inmie 
tliatoly, for though thi.s is not the time of 
day for visits, delay would be daugerou'', 
;xnd he w)]| be ver}' thankful that you cr>m(' 
at once. 

— What is the matter with the 
patient, and how long has he bt'cn ill '' 

Pagr. Ho has got morxi ; and he has 
been ill two hf)urs. 

‘‘ Orta. — ] will follow yon. 

“ lixaua). — Is Ibis th<‘ thsease that kills 
so (juickly, and that few recover fnun'' 
Tell me how it is called by our peojde, and 
by the natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you use in it. 

“ Orta. ■ Our name for the dise.ase is 
iJulhrka '/ta.^.'tio, and the Indians call it 
yuorxi. whence again hy corru}»tion wo call 
it mordexi. . . .It is sharper here than in 
our own j)art of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And I 
liave seen some eases \\h(;re the jiatient did 
not live more tlian ten hours. 3’he most 
that it lasts is four days; but as there is 
no rule v.ithont ;ni exception, 1 once saw 
a man with freut eoristaiiey of virtmv who 
lived twents days continually throwing up 

curguai.sa " 0 • • bile, and died at. last. 

Let us go and see ibis ,sic-k man ; and as 
for the symptoms you wall yourself see what 
fi thing it, is."— (raroa, tf. 71 r, 75. 

1578.- “There is another thing which is 
nseless called by them ruau/ua, which tin* 
Catiarin Brahman ])h\sicians usually employ 
for the i.<i/liriC(( su-kne.s.s, which they 

call morxi ; which sickness is so sharp that 
it kills in loiiriecn liours or less." ^leexA/, 
TraxJado, 27. 

1598. — “There reigneth a sickne.s.se called 
Mordexijn which stealcth u}»pon men, and 
liflndleth them in such sorle, that it wea- 
kcueth a man, and niaketh him east out all 
that lie hath in his hodic, and many times 
bis life wit hall.”—67 ; [H.ik. Soe. 
i. 2-35 ; Morxi in ii. 22J. 

1599. — “ d’he disea.se which in Jndi.i is 
called Mordicin. This is a .s]>ecies of (!olic, 
w’hich conu's on in those countries with such 
force and vehenumcc that it kills in a few 
hours ; and there is no remedy di.scovered. 
(t causes evacuations hy .sbiol or vomit, and 
makes one hurst with pain. But there is 

herb jiropor for the cure, which licars the 
same name of mordescin." -Carictd, 227. 

1602.—“In those i.slets (off Aniean) they 
found bad and brackish water, and certiiin 
Wians like ours both green and dry, of which 


they ate .sonic, and in the same moment 
tliis gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they c()rru])t]y call mordexim, 
W’hich cuight U) he and which the 

A nibs call sac/adza. (Ar. hagzat), which is 
what Basis calls sahaUi, a distiase which kills 
in 24 hours. Its action is immediately to 
produce a sunken and slender pulsi', with 
cold sweat, great inward tire, and excessive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the natural jiower .so col¬ 
lapsed {drniltada) that the f)at.ient seems 
like a dead man." t'otifo, Dec. IV. liv. iv. 
cap. 10. 

e. 1610. “II regiu! eritre (Mix vne autre 
maladie (pii vient a I’linproviste, ils la nom- 
mciit Mordesin, et vicut auee grande doulour 
des tesle.s, et vomisscnumt, ot crient fort, 
et le plus .souvent en meurent..”—/b/rarv/ de 
J.a,a/, li. 19, [Hak. Soc. ii. 13J. 

1631. — “ Jkilvis ejus (Calurabae) ad .scnip. 
nmus ]tondus sumptiis cholerae ]irodest, 
(puim Mordexi inccdac vocaiit." ~ Jar. 
/U>nfii\ lil). iv. p, 43. 

1638 —. . cclle^- (pii y regnotit le ]'his, 
.sont cellos .ju’ils uppellcnt Mordexin, qui 
tue suhitcment.’’- MaadrlTtlo, 265. 

lf»)8. See akso tin* ((juestioua.ble) Yotiages 
Famm' da S/rar /e lUauc, 7tk 

c. ]66.a. “ l/cs I’ortugais appellent Mor- 

dechin les qnatre sortes de ('olujues (ni'fui 
soutlre dans Ics Indes ou elles sout fre- 
.|uentes . . . eeux (|ui out la (|uatriemo 
.soufrent les trois uiaux en.seml>le, a savoir le 
VI>mis«enient, le flux de ventre, les extremes 
diaileurs, et je erois (jiu' c('tte d(‘rniere est 
le ('olera-Morhiis." -Thererof, 321, 

1673.—“TIk'v aj)])ly ('aiiteric^s mo.st. un- 
mm-cifully in .a Mordisheen, called so by 
the I’ort.ugals, being a ^ onuting with lioose- 
ne-'S. t'rijer. 111. 

'1674. “The disease called Mordechi 
generally eoinineuees with a violent fever, 
aee<>m]>anied l>y tremblings, horrors and 
I vumitings; these symjitoms are general!} 

I follow'ed hy delinum and deatli." He {>re- 
seribes a hot iron apjilied to the .soles of the 
feet. He attributes the disease to indiges¬ 
tion, and remarks bitterly that at least this 
prisoners of the Inquisition were .safe from 
this disease. -/vr//ea, Jdlatian dr rJnqui.J- 

inai de (uHf, ii. eh. 71.J 
1690. “ 1'ho Mordechine i.s another 

Di.sea.se . . . which is a violent Vomiting 
and Looseness.’’— Odngtoa, 350. 

e. 1690. -- Rnuiphias., speaking of the 
Jack -fruit' ((pv.) ’. “ Non nisi vacim stomaiibo 
edendus est, alias enun . . . ]ilermuque 

oritur /ki.w/e (^hotnaea, Bortugallis Mordexi 
dictii.”— Herb. Ainb., i. 106. 

1702. — “Oette grande indigestion qu’on 
appelle aux Indes Mordechin, et que 
qnelques iins de nos Fran(;ais out apj^elMe 
Mort-de-Chieii.”~//r«rr^ Pdif., xi. 156. 

muteau (s.v.) stiys Mordexim is 
properly a failure of digestion yvdiich 
is very perilous in those parts, unless 
the native remedy be tised. This is to 
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apply a thin rod, like a B])it, and 
heated, under the heel, till the patient 
screams with j)ain, and then to slap 
the same part with the sole of a shoe, 
&:c. 

1705.—“ Ce mal s’appolle mort-de-chien.” 
—Lull Her, 113. 

The following is an example of 
literal translation, as far as we know, 
unique ; 

1716.—“The extraordinary distempers of 
this country (1. of Bourbon) are the i'hoUck, 
and what they call the Ihsense, which 

is cured by burning the heel of the patient 
with a hot iron.” -.Icr?!. of the 1. <f Iknirhon, 
in La Jliupir'}; Votjagr to AniUia the Happy, 
&c., E.1'. London, 1726, p. 155. 

1727. — “. . . the Mordexin (which seizes 
one suddenly with such oppression and 
pal[)itation that he thinks he is going to 
die on the spot).”- Valentijn, v. (Malabar) 5. 

c. 1760.— “Inhere is likewi.so known, on 
the Malabar coast chiefly, a mo.st violent 
disorder they call the Mordechin ; which 
seizes tlie {»atient with .such fury of purging, 
vomiting, and torruina of the intestines, that 
it will often carry him off in 30 hours.”— 
Orose, i. 250. 

1768. — “I'his (cholera morbus) in the East 
Indies, where it is very fre<[uent and fatal, 
is called Mort-de-chien.” —LimL hksay on 
JMseiuies iiiealenful to Hot (Unnates, 248. 

1778.— In the V'ocaliulary of the Portu¬ 
guese (L'aiiniialtai Indostana, we find Mor- 
dechim, a.s a I’ortugueso word, rendered in 
Hind, by the word hadazmi, i.e. tHid-lutzml, 

‘dy.sptipsia ’ (p. 99). The most common 
mod(!rn Hind, term for cholera is Arab. 
hixizak. 'fhe latter word is given by (larcia 
de Orta in the form haeha/za, and in the 
quotation from Couto as sachaiza (?). 
Jahangir speak.s of one of his nobles as dying 
in the Deccan, of hanah, in a.d. 1615 (see 
note to Elliot, vi. 316). It is, however, 
perhajts not to bo a.ssumed that hai^h 
always means cholera. Thus Maepher.son 
mentions that a violent epidemic, which 
raged in the Camp of Aurangzlb at Bljapur 
in 1689, is called so. But in the history of 
Khafi Khan [Elliot, vii, 337) the general 
phrases ta’iln and wahCi are u.sed in reference 
to this di.seaac, whilst the description is that 
of bubonic jdague, 

1781. — “Early in the morning of the 21st 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the mort-de-chien.” — Gurtis, Dueases of 
India, 3rd ed., Edinb,, 1807. 

1782. —“ Les indigestions appellees dans 
rinde Mort-de-chien, sont fr^quentes. Los 
Ca.stes qui inangent de la viaiule, nourriture 
trop pesante pour un clirnat si chaud, en 
sont sou vent attaqu^es. . . .”— Smnerat, 
i. 205. This author writes just after having 
described two epidemics of cholera under 
the name of Flux ai^u. He did not appre¬ 
hend that this was in fact the real Mort> 
de>chien. 


1783.—“A disease generally called ‘ Mort> 
de*chien ’ at this time (dunng the defence 
of Onore) raged with great violence among 
the native inhabitants.” — E'orbes, Or. Meni. 
iv. 122. 

1796.—“ Far more dreadful are the conse¬ 
quences of the above-mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by the Indians jfAaw/, mordexim 
and also Nirromben. It is occasioned, as 1 
have .said, by the winds blowing from the 
mountains . . . the con.sequence is that 
malignant and bilious slimy matter adheres 
to tiie bow'cls, and occa.sions violent pains, 
vomiting, fevers, and .stupefaction ; so that 
persons attacked with the di.sea.se die very 
tjften in a few' hours. It sometimes happens 
that 30 or AO persons die in this manner, 
in one place, in the course of the day. . . . 
In the year 1782 thi.s disea.se raged with so 
much fury that a great many persons died 
of it .”—Fra EaoHuo, K.'J', 409-410 (orig. see 
p. 353). As to the names u.sed by Fra 
Paolitio, for his Eltani or Ciani, we find 
nothing nearer than Tamil and Mal, samn, 
‘convulsion, paraly.sis.’ (Winslow in his 
Tamil Diet, specifies 13 kinds of sauui. 
Komhev is explained as ‘a kind of cholera or 
smallpox’ (!); and vir-i'omhen (‘wator-k,’) 
as a kind of cholera or bilious diurrho-a.) 
Paolino adds : “ Jja droga. amara co.sta a.ssai, 
e non si jKiteva anmiinistrare a tanti mi.ser- 
ubili che perivano. Aduncpie in maiicanza 
di questa droga amara noi di.stilla.simo in 
Tiigara, <> acqua vite di coco, molto stereo di 
cavalii ('), c rammimstrammo agl’ infermi. 
Tutti (jiielli che prendevano (juesta guari- 
vano.” 

1808. “Morchee or Mortshee (Guz.) 
and Mbdee (Midi.). A morbid affection in 
which the symptomfs are convulsive action, 
followed by evacuations of the first passage 
up and down), w'ith 'intolerable tenesmus, or 
twisting-hke sensatiim in the intestines, 
corresponding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of Kurofiean synop.sists, called by 
the country peo]>lo in England (?) morti- 
sheen, nnd by others mord-du-chiep. and 
Maua dee cbieues, as if it liad come from 
France.”— R. Drummond, JI lustrations, &c. 
A curious notice ; and the author was, we 
presume, from his title of “Dr.,” a medical 
man. We supj»osc for England alwivo .should 
be read India. 

The next quotation is the latest 
instance of the familiar use of the 
word that we have met with : 

1812, —“General M-was taken very 

ill three or four days ago; a kind of fit— 
mort de chien— the dx)ctor said, brought on 
by eating too many radishes.”— Original 
Familiar Gorrejipondenee between Residents in 
India, &c., Edinburgh, 1846, p. 287. 

1813. —“Mort de chien is nothing more 
than the highest degree of Cholera Morbus.” 
— Johnson, Inft. of Tropical Climate, 406. 

The second of the following quota¬ 
tions evidently refers to the outbreak 
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of (iholera mentioned, after Macpherson, 
in the next paragraph. 

1780. — “I am once or twice a year (!) 
subject to violent attacks of cholera morbus, 
here called mort-de*chien. . . ."- Impey to 
Dtnining, quoted by Sir Janus Stejihen, 
ii. 339. 

1781. —“The JMague is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence ; it 
has swept away already above 40UO persons. 
200 or upwards have been buried in the 
different Portuguese churehes witliin a few 
ilays.”— llicky's Bengal Gazette^ April 21. 

Those (flotations show tli/it cholera, 
whether as an epidemic or as sjioradic 
disease, is no new tiling in India. 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu¬ 
guese expeditions to tlie East we find 
apparent examples of the visitations of 
idiis terrible scourge, though no precise 
name is given in the narratives. Tims 
we read in the Life of Giovanpi da 
Emboli, an adventurous ^’oung Floren¬ 
tine who served with the Portuguese., 
that, arriving in China in 1517, th(‘ 
ships’ crews wei-e attacked l>y a pr^sinia 
onalatia di frusso (virulent flux) of sucli 
kind that there died tluTeof about, 70 
nnm, and among these Giovanni him¬ 
self, and two other Florentines (Ihh/, 
in Archiv. Stor. Jtal. 33). (Jorrea s<iys 
that, in 1503, 20,000 men di(M{ of a 
like disease in the army of the Zamorin. 
We have given above Correa’s descri]>- 
tion of the terrible Goa pest of 1543, 
which was most evidently cholera. 
Madras accounts, according to Mac- 
pherson, first mention the disease at 
Arcot in 1766, and there are fre(fient 
notices of it in that neighbourhood 
between 1763 and 1787. Tin* Hon. 
R. Lindsay speaks of it as raging at 
8 ylhet in 1781, after carrying off a 
number of the inhabitants of (!alcutta 
{Macphersoriy see the (flotation of 1781 
above). It also raged that year at 
Qanjam, and out of a division of 5000 
Bengal troops under Col. Pearse, who 
were on the march through that dis¬ 
trict, 1143 were in a few days sent 
into hospital, whilst “death rag(*d in 
the camp with a horror not to be de- 
.scribed.” The earliest account from 
the pen of an English nhysiciaii is by 
Dr. Paisley, and is (lated Madras, 
Feby. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
Hardwar Fair, and is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have carried 06 ’ 20,000 
pilCTims. The paucity of cases of 
chinera among European troops in the 
returns up to 1817, is ascribed by Dr. 


Macnamara to the way in which facts 
were disguised by the current nomen¬ 
clature of disease. It need not perhaps 
be denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudescence of the 
disease. But it is a fac't that some of 
the more terrible features of tin; epi¬ 
demic, which are then spoken of as 
(piite new, had been piominently de¬ 
scribed at Goa nearly three centuries 
before. 

See on this subj»*ct, an article by Dr. 
J. Macphersoii in Quartrrhj 
for Jany. 1867, and a Ircafist; on Asutfic 
Cholera., by C. Macnamara, 1876. T(^ 

these, and especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and references ; 
though we had recorded (flotations 
relating to mordexin and its irh'iitity 
with cholera some y(*ars Ix'fore (*.ven 
the earlier of thesi* ])ul>lications. 

MORDEXIM, MORDIXIM, s. 

Also the naim* of a sea-tish. Bluteau 
says ‘a tish found at the Isle of Quix- 
embe on the C'Oast of Mozambicjue, 
very like hogns (?) or l iver-pikes.’ 

MOSELLAY, n.p. A site at Shiraz 
often mentioned by Hafiz as a favourite 
s})ot, and near which is his tomb. 

c. 1350.— 

“ Boy I let yon btjuid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say ; 

Tell them that Eden cannot show 
A .stream .so clear as Koonabad ; 

A bower so sweet as Mossellay.” 

Ilajiz, rendered by Sir U\ Jones. 

1811.—“The stream of Ruknab^d mur¬ 
mured near us ; and wdthin three or four 
hundred yards was the MOBSelld and the 
Tomb of Hafiz.”—B^. (hiseley's Travels, i. 318. 

1813.—“Not a.shrub now remains of the 
bower of MOBsella, the situation of which is 
now only marked by the ruins of an ancient 
Uiwer."-—M(U'(lon<i/(l Kin/oi/'s Persia, 62. 

MOSQUE, s. There is no room for 
d(Uil)t tis to tlie original of this word 
being the Ar. musjid, ‘a place of 
worshi}),’ literally the ]jlace of snj/ld, 
i.e. ‘prostration.’ And the probable 
course is this. M<ii\jid becomes (1) in 
Span, Port, mesgiiiia (2) 

* Arcording to Pyrarrl mesqiiitr is tin* word used 
m the Maldive Islands. It is difficult to supjiosu 
the people would adopt such a word from the 
Portuguese. And prolwibly the fomi both in east 
and west IS to he aceount(*(l lor by a lianl pronun¬ 
ciation of the Arabic j, as m Egyjit now ; the older 
and probably the most widiily ditllised. [See Mr. 
Gray's note in flak. Soc. in 417.] 
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Ital. viesichita^ moschea; French (old) 
mosqihete^ mosquee; (3) Eiig. mosque. 
Some of the quotations might suggest 
a ditiereiit course of modification, hut 
they would probably mislead. 

A})ropo.s of masjid rather than of 
mos(|ue we liave noted a ludicrous 
misiipidicatioTi of the word in the 
advertisement to a newspaper story. 

M usjeed the Hindoo: Adventures 
with th(‘- Star of India in the Se])oy 
Mutiny of 1857.” The Jl'eelhf Detroit 
Free f^rei<Sj Lomiun, .Inly 1, 1882. 

l.'t'tt). — “ Corpu.srjiie ij)siiis perditis.siini 
bseiJ(l(>-j>roj)hetae ... in civitato qu.ie 
Meeha dicitiir . . . pro niaximo .sanetuano 
conservatiir in p\ilchr:\ i[).sornm Ecclesia 
quani Mulscket vnl^aritcr dicuni.”— (tnf. dr 
, 111 (Jatiisn 'Thfsdiir. ed. liostuuje, iv. 

1384. - “ Sonvi le mosquette, cioe chicse 
dc’ Saraccni . . . dcntro tut to hianche od 
intoriicatu od inp^cssate. ” - Fn i,e(d>a/<L\ 

1513. - ^And with the stipulation that 
till) 5000 /(inn whieh in old tinu"- 

waire p^rantod, and are deposited for tin- 
ci.xponses of the mizquitas of Kivaiin, are 
to he pai<l from tlu' said dulu's .as they 
always havi' heeii f»aid, and m regard ro 
the said mizquitas and the }>rayers i.h.il are 
made 111 them there shall he no innovation 
whatever,'rreaf v at Haeaim of tim Pmtu 
p^nesewitli Knar Ittdorof t^'.tnha'a 11 ^ 11 ^ 01111 ' 
Sliah of (JuziTat) in A. /hi/r/Zoi, /’//»/">, l‘’-7. 

]5fi'’.. . hut destined m-i to unfml 

th.it divna and royal harmcr of tlie Soldu-r_\ : 
of Chnsl , . m the Mastmii reemn^ «*t j 
Asia, amidst tiio infernal mesquitas of ■ 
.\rahia and i*ersia, and all the pagodes of j 
the l)<‘attmni,sm (d India, on this .side and 
heyond the (Janges. ” I. i, 1. 

[c. ItilO. — “’’Idle principal temple, wdiieli 
they call (>110111 roti misquitte ’ {Ilidmu 
luisJi'ilK, ‘ Kruiay mosipie’). - Ft/Kini dr Loral, ; 
Hak. 8oe. 1 . 72. | I 

Itilh “'I’hey are \ ei y je.dous to let their 

women or Moschee.s he seen ” Sn T. Ihf, 
in /'iire/ta~\ 1 . 537 ; ( link. Soe. n. 21 |. 

[1023. W’e went io upon thimsame 
Tj.ake a meschita, or temple of the 
Maliometaris." drl/a Vallr, Hak. Soe. 

i. hSk 1 
1G31.- 

“ Que a do atiomin.p'ao mesquita immfida 
(’asa, a Doos dedicada hoje se veja.” 

MaUa'a (\iuqn/s/iida, 1. \ii. 43. 
ItiltS. - Maruielslo unre.isonahly applies 
the ti'rm to all sorts of jiagan Uarqde.s, rj;. - 
' A or i.s it only m great (dties that the 
iJriiiait.'i have their many Mosqueys. . . 

- i'h'l'. 2nd od. Ititih, p. 52. 

“The King of iSiavi is a l*a(jan, nor do 
his Subjects know any othor Religion. 
They have divers Mosquees, Monasteries, 
and Chaiipels.”—//mi, p. lOl. 

c. 1002. — “ ... he dill it only for love to 
their Mammon ; and would have sold attor- 


wardfl for as much more St. Peter’s . . . t<> 
the Turk.s for a Mosquito.”— Cowley, Dis¬ 
course concerning the Govt, of 0. CrornwelL 
1080.- Gonsn. Ft. St. Geo. March 28: 
“Rccortls the death of Cassa Verona . . . 
and a disjuite arising a.s to whether hi.s 
body should be burned by the iientues or 
buried by the Maor^, the latter having 
.stopped the [irocc.s.sion on the ground that 
the deceased w'as a Mnsslcinaii and built a 
Musseet in the I’owno to be buried in, the 
Governor with the advice of his Council 
sent an order that the body should be 
liurned as a (indue, and not buried by the 
Mooni, it being njiprebended to be of 
ilangerous conseijucnce to admit the Moors 
.such }>retonces m the Townc.”— Nates and 
Kxts. No. ill. p. 1 I, 

1710. ‘‘On condition they liad a Cowle 
granted, e,\cni]>ting thorn fr-otn paying the 
i I’.'igoda (If Musqueet dutv.”—In Wherhi^ 
li. 2.<n. 

1727 Tillin'are no tine Buildings in the 
Cit\, but many largo llouse.s, and .some Car.i- 
vanseravs and Muscheits.”-.1. JlamilUan 
1 . 101 ; led. 1771 , J. 1031. 

e. 1700 . “’I'lie Roman t'atholic (‘hiirchcs. 
tilt! Moonsli Moschs, the Oentoo Bagod.i.'-. 

[ tile Worship of the Barsees, are all iJijually 
j unmolested and bilerated." (n'a.sr. i. 11. 

llS02 --‘’, . . 1 -lepi .it ;i Musheed, or 
I village house or prayer." linnehnutn, 

J ni Cashna I r, 7'^-| 

MOSQUITO, s. .A gnat is so ealleT 
lu the ii'o].ic,s. The word is Sp.inisli 
, and 1*011. (dim. of luoscd, ‘a lly’), and 
; proliaMy camt* into familiar Kiiglisli 
! use from the East Indies, tlioiigdi llie 
j eariiiu' (juot.ations show 1 liat jf w an first 
brouglit from S. America. A friend 
annotates lierc : “.Arctic inostpiiLoi's 
are worst, of ail ; and the Norfolk oncb 
: (in the Hrotid.s) heat, ('alciitta!” 

I It. is related of a young Scotch lady 
I of a former generation wdio oil her 
[ voyage to India had lii'ard foriuidahle, 
hut vague aei ounhs of this teri'or of the 
night, that on seeing au elephant for 
the first, time, she. asked : “ Will yon 
lie what’s ealle.d a musqueetae? ” 

1530.—‘“lb this mi.sery was there ad- 
juyned the gre<tt atllict.ion, whicli the Flie.s 
and Gnats [por parte das atalnus r mosquitOS), 
that coming out of the neiglibourmg Wood.-,, 
hit and .stung us in such sort, as not one of 
ns l)ut was gore blood.” — Pinto (orig. eaj>. 
\xiii.), in Cayan, jc 29. 

1582. -- “ AVo were oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of flie, which in the 
Indian tongue is called Tiquari, and the 
Spanish call them MuskitOS.” — Miles 
DhiUips, in Hakl. iii. 504. 

1584.—“The 29 Day we set Saile from 
Saint lohns, being many of vs stung before 
upon Shoare with the MuBkitOB; but the 
same night we tooke a Spanish Frigat.”— 
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Sir Richard Gree.neviles Voyage, in Uakl. 
iii. 308. 

1616 and 1673.—See both Terry and Iryei- 
under Chints. 

1662.--“At night there i.s a kind of 
in.soct that plagueK one mightily ; they are 
called Muscieten,— -it is a kind that by 
their noist; and sting cause ranch irritation.” 
— S<uu\ 68-69. 

1673. —“'The greatest I’e.st is the Mos¬ 
quito, which not only whoftl.-,, but domineers 
by its continual nuins.”— Pryei, 189. 

1690. — (I'he (lovernor) “carries along 
with him a /Voa or Servant to Fan him, 
and drive away the basic Flies, and trouble¬ 
some Musketoes. This is done with the 
Hair of a Horse’s M'aii.” (h ifigton, 227-8. 

1740.— “ . . . all the day we were pestered 
with great numbers oi niUscatOB, which an* 
not imuih unlike the gnats in hnyhind, but 
nioro venomous. . . .4/o'.fui’.s* 9th 

ed., 1756, p. 46. 

1764. 

Mosquitos, sandflies, seek the sheltered 
r(*of, 

And with full rage tlu' stranger guc'-t. 
assail, 

Nor spare the sportivi' child.” 

- (iramgr ), bk. i. 

1SS3. Among rank weeds in deserted 
Horn bay gardens, ' tent, there i^ a large, 
spcckltid, unmusical moSQUitO, raging and 
importunate and thirsty, which will give a 
new idea in jiaiii to any one that visits its 
haunts.' 'J'nbrs oji Mi/ FnmtaT, 27. 

MOTURPHA, s. H 111.1. from Ar. 
iiiuhtarafu, but m'eni'.iiiig to (I. (•. lb 
■unMarifa ; [ratliei’ Ar. m >' hinnfa^ iini//~ 
ferif, ‘an arti/an'J. A name te(.‘lnii- 
eaily apy.lic.l t.o a iiuitiber of misccl- 
laiicoiis taxes in .Madras and Hombay, 
siicli as were ealle.i sayer ('pN'.), in 
F.engal 

;1813. “Mohterefa. An artificer, 'ra.xcs, 
personal and [•roli.-.'-siijiial, on artificers, 
merchants and others, aNo tui houses, im- 
})lcnientsof agriculture, looms, ^e., a branch 
of the sayer.”— IGport, s.v. 

• 1826.— , . for exani])le, the bix on 
merchants, manufacturers, Ac. (called moh- 
turfa). . . Grant Duff, 11. of Ho 

Mahrattas^ 3rd ed 356.] 

MOULMEIN, n.]). This is .said to 
1)6 originally a Talaing name MiH- 
niwod-lem, syllalihes wliieli mean (or 
may b(‘ made to mean) ‘ one-eye.-de- 
stro^'ed’ ; and to account for which a 
eock-and-hull legend is given (prob¬ 
ably invented for the purjiose): “Tra¬ 
dition says that the city was founded 


eye in his forehead was destroyed. . . 
{Mason,Rurrnah, 2nd ed. p. 18). The 
Bnrme.se corrupted the name into Man- 
la-yaing, whence the foreign (proliably 
Malay) form Mu nlniain. Tlie pltice .so 
called is on the o])])o.site side of the 
e,stnary of the Sal win K. from Marta¬ 
ban (<pv.), and has entirely su])erseded 
that once famous ])()rt. Moulmein, a 
mere site, was clio.sen as tlie h(‘ad- 
! (juarters of the I'enassm im ])rovinces, 
wluui t]io.s<‘ became. Hritish in 182f> 
.after the first Burmese War. It lias 
lost ])olitical imjiortam^e since tlie 
annexation of Pegu, 2G years latei*, 
lint IS a thriving e:t,y which uuiiilx'red 
in 1881, 5)3,107 inhabitants ; [in 1891, 
5)5,78.6]. 

MOUNT DELY, n.p. (Si e DELLY, 
MOUNT.) 

MOUSE-DEER, s. The h.-autiful 
little enmture, Mriuiinia inihra (Gray), 
[I'niynlus vinniiina, the Indian (diev- 
rotain {JlUtnfurd, Mnnnnalia. 5)55)),] 
fouii'l in various ]»arls of India, and 
weighing under fl lbs., is .so called 
But the name, is also applied to .several 
jugmy .s])i‘c,ies of the genu.s Trai/iilu.% 
found in the Malay region.-^, [wliere, 
ac.ording to Mr. Skeat, it bikes in 
])o])iilar tradition the pl.aee of Brer 
Babbit, outwitting even the tigei', 
eb-]>!i.‘nit, and eroco.lile.] All belong 
to the family of Alnsk-deci‘. 

MUCHAN, s. Hi lid. inachd/f Dekh. 
inaucbitn, Skt. 'inaficha. An elevatisl 
]ilatlorni; such as the floor of huts 
.'im.'iig tin* lndo-( liiiicse I'aee.s ; or a 
■sl.ige or .seaHoldiiig eri-cted to w.atch a 
tiger, to guard a licld, or wliat. not.. 

c. 1662.--“As the Soil of the country is 
very (lamp, the people do not live on the 
grouiid-tloor, but on the machan, which is 
tht‘ name for a raised floor.” Sltihdhuddin 
Tdfi.sli, by li/ochinaiiH, in J.A.S.Ii. xli. 
Ft. i. <84. 

[1882.— “In a sh.ady green mechan ill 
some fine tree, watching at the cool of 
evening. . . ~ SandirMin, T/urtfrn Veurs, 

3rd ed. 284. ] 

MUCHWA, H. Mahr. macliwa^ Hind. 
'))uich nd,, machwd. A kind of boat or 
barge in use about Bombay. 


M U C K N A, s. Hind, makhnd, 

. . . by a king with three eyes, having [which comes from Skt. matkana, ‘a 
an extra eye in his forehead, but that hug, a liea, a beardless man, an 
by the machinations of a woman, the elephant witluiut tusks A male 
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elephant without, tusks or with only 
rudiinentary tusks. These latter are 
familiar in Bengal, and still more so 
in Ceylon, where a»*cording to Sir S. 
Baker, “not more than one in 300 
has tusks ; they are merely ])rovided 
with short ginihbers, projecting gener¬ 
ally about 3 inches from the upper 
jaw, and about 2 inches in diameter.” 
{The Rifle and Hoiwd m Ceylon^ 11.) 
Sanderson (13 Kear.s* ainoiig the Wild 
HeasU of India.^ [3rd (al. 66]) says : “ On 
the CVintiiH'iit of India in/ncknaSy or 
elephants horn without tusks, are de¬ 
cidedly rare . . . MneknaR breed in 
the herds, and tln^ peculiarity is not 
hereditary or transmitted.” This 
author also state's tliat out of 51 male 
elephants ca])tured by him in Mysore 
and Bengal only 5 were mnekooR. But 
the dedinition of a 'oiakhna m Beiii^a.! 
is that whi(!h we havt^ given, including 
(hose animals which possess only 
feminine or rudimentary tusks, the 
‘short grubbers’ of Bak(*r ; and (du'se 
latter can hardly bt*, called rare among 
domesticated e.le])hants. This may be 
])artially due to a ])reference in 
purchasers.* 'bhe s;ime author derives 
the term from 7a?di;A, ‘ fac(‘’ ; but the 
reason is obscurtc Shakespear and 
Platts give the word as also ajiplied t.o 
‘a cock without spurs.’ 

c. 1780.— “ An elephant horn with the left 
tooth only is laickoned sacred ; with black 
spots in the iiunith unlucky, and not .saleable : 
the mukna (jr elephant l)orn without teeth 
is thought the best,”— lion. R. lAmlmy in 
LieeR of die Lindsaya, iii. 194. 

MUCOA, MUKUVA, n.]). Mal- 

ayal. and Tamil, ninkkuean (sing.), ‘a 
diver,’ and viiikkuvar (ph). [Logan 
{Malabar, ii. (llo.ss. s.v.) derives it from 
l)rav. mukkuka, ‘ to dive ’ ; tlie Madrn.R 
(/loss, gives Tam. miadiayu, with the 
same meaning.] A name applied to 
the fishermen of the. western coast of 
the Peninsula near (\(\jmorin. [lint 
Mr. Pringb* {Diary, Ft. >SY. (lea. 1st 
ser. iii. 187) ]»oinl.s out that formerly 
as now, the word was of much jiiore 
general a]ip]ication. Orme in a passage 
<pioted below em])loys it of boatmen at 
Karikal. The use of the word ex- 

* Sir fioorKc Yule notes; “ I (’{ii) distinctly call 
to rnind 6 inucknas that I had (I may have liad 
more) out of 30 or 40 elephants that jia.ssed thron^^h 
my hands." This would ^ove l.'i or HO per cent, of 
mueknaa, but as the stnd meluded females, ihe 
result would rather consist with Mr. iSanderson s 
6 out of 61 males. 


tended as far N. as Madras, and on 
the W. coast; it was not confined to 
the extreme B.] It was among these, 
and among the corresponding eloss of 
Paravars on the east coast, that F. 
Xavier’s most noted labours in India 
occurred. 

IfilO. —“The fourth chis.-; arc called 
Mechua, ami these are tishers.” — Vordiema, 

in. 

17)25.- vVnd Doth .Jofu) had secret speech 
with a inarru'd Christian whose wife and 
chddron were inside the fort, and a valiant 
man, with whom he arranged to give him 
200 pardaoB (and that ho gave him on the 
.spot) to set lire to houses that stood round 
the fort. . . . So this Christian, called 
Duarte Fernandes . . . ])ut on a lot of old 
rags and tags, and powdered himself witl) 
ashes after the fashion of /or/io",? (see JOGEE) 
, . . also defiling his hair with a mixture of 
oil and ashes, and disguising himself like a 
j regular joyue, whilst he tii'd under his rags 
I a parcel of gunjiowder and pieces of slow- 
\ match, and so commending himself to (rod, 
in which all joined, slipped out of the fort 
by night, and as the day broke, he came to 
certain huts of macuas, wJiicli are fishermen, 
and began to beg alms in the usual palaver 
of the ^.t. prayers for their long life 

and healtli, and the eomjucst of enomios, 
and easy deliveries for their womenkind, 
and prosperity for tlicir children, ami other 
grand things.”— Correa, ii. 871. 

1552.--Barros has mucuaria, ‘a fisher¬ 
man’s village.’ 

lt)00.—“’I’hose who gave I he best rece})- 
tion tQ the Gospel were the Machas ; and, 
as (hey hud no church in which tn assemble, 
they did so in tlie fields and ()n the shores, 
ami with such fervour ttiat the bather 
found himself at times with 5000 or 6000 
souls about him.”— Luo na, Vida do /'. F. 
Xoiif-r, 117. 

[<". 1010. “ These marinors are called 

Moucois.” — Pyrard de Laea!, Hak. tSoc. 
1. ;ii4.j 

1615. —“ Kdixit iit Macuae omnes, id est 
vili.ssima plehecula et jiiscatu vivciis, Chris¬ 
tiana sacra susciperont.” -Jarrie, i. 390. 

1626.—“ ’Phe Muchoa or Mechoe are 
Fishers . . . the men 'Phoemis, the women 
Harlots, with wdiom they please. . . . ’ 

— Pnirha'S, Pdf/rinniyr, 553. 

1677-—Besolved “t<> raise the rates of 
hire of the A/estd/a.s (see MUSSOOLA) boat 
men called Macquars.” Pf. <SL Ceo. Conjot., 
Jan 12, in Fotemnid Rets. No. i, 51, 

[1681.-- ‘‘'Pile Maquas or Boatmen ye 
Ordinary Astralogers (.s/r) for w'eather did 
. . . progn<istieat' great, Hams. , . .” 
Prlnffle, Diary, Ft. St. Ceo., Kt ser. iii. 131.1 

1727.—“ They rna) marry into lower 
Tribes . . . and .so may the Muckwas, or 
Fishers, who, I think, are ;i higher tribe 
than the PauHan (see POLEA).” — -1. 
Hamilton, i. 310, [ed. 1741, i. 312]. 
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[1738. — “ Gastos com Nairos, 'Kbas, 
IffaquaB.”—Agreemont, in Luyaiiy Midabar^ 
ii. 3 d.] 

1745. —“The Macoas, a kind of Malabars, 
who have specially this business, and, as we 
might say, the exclusive privilege in all that 
concerns s©a-faring.”— Norbert^ i. 227-8. 

1746. —“ 194 Macqiiars attending the sea¬ 
side at night . . . (P.) 8 : 8 : 40 .”—Accmnt 
of Kx.traordinary Kxpensc,^^ at Ft. St. JJanid 
(India Office MS. Records). 

1760. — “Fifteen nuissoolas (see MUS- 
800LA) accompanied the ships ; they took 
in 170 of the troops, besides the Macoas, 
who are the black fellows that row them.” 
— Ornie, ed. 1803, iii. 617. 

[1813. -“The Muckwas or Macuars of 
Tellicherry are an industrious, useful set of 
people.”— Forbes, Or. Afetn. 2nd ed. i. 202.] 

MUDDAR, s. Hind, maddry Skt. 
7)banddT(i; (hlotropis procerdy R. Brown, 
N.O. Asclepiadaceae. One of the most 
common and widely diffused j>laijts in 
uncultivated plains throughout India. 
In Sind the bark fibre is used for 
halters, &c., and experiment has shown 
it to be an excellent material worth 
£40 a ton in England, if it could be 
sup])lied at that rate ; but the cost of 
collection has stood in the way of its 
utilisation. The seeds are imbedded 
in a silky floss, used to stuff pillows. 
This also has been the subject of ex¬ 
periment for textile use, but as yet 
without practical success. The plant 
abounds with an acrid milky juice 
which the Rajputs are said to employ 
for infanticide. (Punjab Plants.) The 
plant is called Ak in Sind and through¬ 
out N. India. 

MUDDLE, s. (?) This word is only 
known to us from the clever—])erhaps 
too clever—little book (pioted below. 
The word does not seem to be known, 
and was j)robably a misapprehension 
of budlee. [Even Mr. Brandt and 
Mrs. Wyatt are unable to explain this 
word. The former does not remember 
hearing it. Both doubt its connection 
with budlee. Mrs. Wyatt suggests 
with hesitation Tamil muder, “ boiled 
rice,” mudei-palliy “ the cook-house.”] 

1836-7.—“Besides all these acknowledged 
and ostensible attendants, each servant has 
a kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off upon 
him without being found out by his master 
or mistress.”— L^etters from Madi-uSy 2S. 

,, “They always come accompanied 
by their Vakeels, a kind of Secretaries, or 
interpreters, or flappers,—their muddles in 

2 P 


short; everybody here has a muddle, high 
or low .”—Letters from Mudrasy 86. 

MUFTY, s. 

a. Ar. Muftly an expounder of 
the Mahommedan Law, the utterer 
of the fatwd (see FUTWAH). Properly 
the Mufti is above the Kdzi who 
carries out the judgment. In the 
18th century, and including Regulation 
IX. of 1793, which gave the Company’s 
Courts in Bengal the reorganization 
which substantially endured till 1862, 
we have frequent meutiuii of both 
Cauzies and Mftfties as authorized ex- 
)ounders of the Mahommedan Law ; 
>ut, though Kazls were nominally 

maintained in the Provincial Courts 
down to their abolition (1829-31), 
practically the duty of those known 
;i3 K^is became limited to quite 
different objects and the designation 
of the Law-officer who gave the futwd 
in our District Courts was Maulavi. 
The title Mufti has been long obsolete 
within the limits of British adminis¬ 
tration, and one might safely say 
that it is practically unknown to any 
surviving member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and never was heard in India 
as a living title by any Englishman now 
surviving. (See CAZEE, LAW-OFFICBff, 
MOOLVEE). 

b. A slang phrase in the army, for 
‘plain clothes.’ No doubt it is taken 
in some way from a, but the transition 
is a little obscure. [It was perhaps 
originally applied to the attire of 
dressing - gown, smoking - cap, and 
slippers, which was like the Oriental 
dress of the Mufti who was familiar 
in Europe from his apj>earance in 
Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilfwmnie. Com¬ 
pare the French en Pekin.] 

a.— 

1653.—“ Pendant la tempeste vne femme 
IndUstani mourut sur notre herd ; vn 
Moufti Persan de la Secte des Scha'i (see 
SHEEAH) assista k cette derniere extr^mittf, 
luy donnant esperance d’vne meilleure vie que 
celle-cy, et d’vn Paradis, oh I’on auroit tout 
ce que Ton peut desirer ... et la fit changer 
de Secte. . . —De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 

1657, p. 281. 

1674.—“ Resolve to make a present to the 
Governors of Chan^laput and Pallaverara, 
old friends of the Company, and now about 
to go to Golcondah, for the marriage of the 
former with the dau^ter of the King’s Mufti 
or Churchman .”—Fort St. Geo. Cofisn,, 
March In Notes and Kxts.y No. i. 30. 
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1767.—“3d. You will not let the Gauzy 
or Mufty receive anything from the tenants 
unlawfully.” — CoUertor.s' Jiistructioiis, in 
LoTig^ 511. 

1777.— “The Cazi and Muftis now de¬ 
liver in the following ref»ort, on the right of 
inheritance claimed by the widow and 
nephew of Shabaz Beg Khan. . ; —lieport 

on the Patna Cause, quoted in Stephens 
iVuneomar and hnpeij, ii. 167. 

1793. - XXXVT. The Cauzies and 
Muftis of the {irovincial ( Jourts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauzies and mufties of the 
courts of circuit in the several division.s, and 
shall not be removable, excejit on proof to 
the satisfaction of the Governor-General in 
(Jouncil that they arc incaj)able, or have 
been guilty of misconduct. . . .”— Rea. IX. 
0/1793. 

[c. 1855.— 

“ Think’st thou T fear the dark vizier, 

Or the mufti’s vengeful arm ? ” 

Ron Gaultier, The. Cadi's Daughter. 'I 

MUGG, n.p. Beiig. Magli. It is 
impossible to deviate witlioiit deteri¬ 
oration from Wilson’s definition of tliis 
obscure name: “A name commonly 
applied to the natives of Arakan, 
particularly those liordering on ihmgal, 
or residing near the sea ; the jieojde, of 
<diittagong.” It is beside the question 
of its origin or jiroper ajiplication, to 
say, as Wilson goes on to say, on the 
authority of Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) 

I‘hay re, that the Arakanese disclaim 
the title, and restrict it to a class lield 
in contempt, viz. the descendants of 
Arakanese settlers on the frontier of 
Bengal by Bengali mothers. The 
proper names of foreign nations in 
any language; do not re<piire the 
sanction of the nation to whom they 
arc applied, and are often not recog¬ 
nised by the latter. German is not 
the German name for the Germans, 
nor Welsh the Welsh name for the 
Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) a Hindu 
word, nor China a (Chinese word. The 
origin of the present word is very 
obscure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us with this note: “There 
is good reason to conclude that the 
name is derived from Maya., the name 
of the ruling race for many centuries 
in Mayadha (modern Behar). The 
kings of Arakan were no doubt origin¬ 
ally of this race. For though this is 
not distinctly expressed in the histories 
of Arakan, there are several legends of 
Kings from Benares reigning in that 
country, and one regarding a Brahman 
who marries a native princess, and 


Avhose descendants reign for a long 
period. I say this, although Buchanan 
appears to reject the theory (see Monty. 
Martin, ii. 18 seqq.y^ The passage is 
quoted below. 

On the other hand the Mahommedau 
wTiters sometimes confound Buddhists 
with lii*e-worshit)pers, and it seems 
j)0ssible that the wmrd may have been 
Pers. naq/A --‘ magus.’ [See Risky, 
Triltes and Castes, ii. 28 The 

Chittagong Muggs long furnished the 
best class of native cooks in (‘alcutta ; 
hence the meaning of the last quota¬ 
tion below. 

1585.—“The Mogen, which bo of the king¬ 
dom of Bocon (see ABAKAN) and Kame, ])0 
stronger than the King of Tipara ; so that 
(diatigam or Porto Grande (q.v.) is often 
under the King of Recon.”— R. Fitch, in 
Ilakl. ii. 389. 

c. 1590.—(In a country adjoining Pegn) 
“ there are mines of ruby and diamond and 
gold and silver and copper and petroleum 
and sulphur and (the lord of that country) 
ha.s war witJi the tribe of Magh about 11)0 
mines ; also with the tribe of Tipara there 
are battles.’’—d (orig.) i. 388 ; [ed. Jarett, 
ii. 120J. 

c. 1604. —Defmt of the Magh Rdjd .— 
Tliis .short-sighted KiXjjt . . . became elated 
with the extent of his treasures and the 
number of his elephants. . . . IIo thou 
openly rebelled, and assemlding an army at 
Snnargdnw^ laid .soige to a fort in that 
vicinity . . . Riijd Man Singh . . . despatched 
a force. . . . These soon bi'ought the Magh 
and all his forces to action . . . regard- 
loss of the number of his boats and the 
.strength of his artillery.”— Indyatullali, in 
FAiivt, vi. 109. 

1638.—‘^Submission of Manek R^if, the 
Mag Riijii of Chittagong.”— Abdul-llainid 
Lahori, in do. vii. 66. 

c. 1665.—“These many years there have 
always been in the Kingdom of Raian or 
Moy (read Mog) some Fortague.se, and with 
them a great number of their Christian 
Slaves, and other Frangids. . . . That was 
the refuge of the Ruu-aways from Goa, 
Ceilan, Cochin, Maiagve (see MALACCA), 
and all the.so other places which the Portu- 
gueses formerly held in the Indies."— 
Bernier, E.T. p. 53 ; [ed. Constable, 109]. 

1676.—“In all Bengala this King (of 
A rai an) is known by no other name but the 
King of MogTie.” — Tavernier, E.T. i. 8. 

1752.—“. . . that as the time of the 
Mugs draws nigh, they re<pio.st us to order 
the pinnace to be with them by the end of 
next month.”—In Long, p. 87. 

c. 1810.—“In a paper written by Dr. 
Leyden, that gentleman supposes . . . that 
Magadha is the country of the people whom 
we call Muggs. . . . The term Mugg, these 
people assured me, is never used by either 
themselves or by the Hindus, except when 
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speaking the jargon commonly called Hindu¬ 
stani by Europeans. . . — r. Buchanan yin 

Eastern India, ii. 18. 

1811.— ‘^MuglB, a dirty and disgusting 
people, but strong and skilful. They are 
some^vhat of the Malayan race.”— Boii't/ns, iii 

1866.—“That vegetable curry was excel¬ 
lent. Of course your cook is a Mug ? ” — 
The Dau'k Bujigalow, 389. 

MUGGUB, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
nmgar and Tnakar, from Skt. mahir 
‘ a aea-inoTifller ’ (sue MACAREO). The 
destructive broad-snouted crocodile of 
the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
formerly called Crorodilus hiporcafus, 
now apparently su))divided into several 
sorts or varieties. 

1611. — “ Alagaters or Crocodiles there 
called Murgur match. . . .”— Hawkins, in 
Pnrehas, i. 436. The word is here intended 
for wagar-muts or machh, ‘ erocodile-fish.’ 

[1876.—See under NUZZER.] 

1878. —“The muggur is a gross pleh, and 
his features stamp him as low-born. His 
manners arc coarse.”— Ph. Mobinson, In Mg 
Indian Garden, 82-3. 

1879. —“ En route I killed two crocodiles ; 
they are usually called alligators, Vmt that 
is a iriisnonior. It is the mugger . . . these 
muggers kill a good many people, and have 
a playful way of getting under a boat, and 
knocking off the steersman with their tails, 
and then swallowing him afterward.s.”~ 
Polfok. Sport, kc., i. 168. 

1881. — “ Alligator leather attains by u.sc a 
beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . . 
and it is iK)Ssible that our rivers contain a 
sufficient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggar and the garial (see 
GAVIAL) for the tanners and leather- 
dressers of (lawnpore to experimout upon.” 
—Pioneer Mail, April 26. 

MUGGRABEE, n.p. Ar. inaghrahly 
‘western.’ This word, applied to 
western Arabs, or Moors proper, is, 
as might be expected, not now common 
in India. It is the term that appears 
in the Hayraddin Mograbbin of Quen¬ 
tin Durv’ard. From gharb, the r(X)t of 
this word, the Spaniards have the 
])rovince of Algarve, and ))oth Spanish 
and Portuguese liave garbin, a west 
wind. [The magician in the tale of 
Alaeddin is a Maghrahly and to this 
day in Languedoc and Gascony Maug- 
rahy is used as a term of cursing. 
{Burton, Ar. Nights, x. 35, 379). 

Muggerbee is used for a coin (see 
GUBBER),] 

1563. — “The proper tongue in which 
Avicena wrote is that which is used in Syria 
and Mesopotamia and in Persia and in 


Tartary (from which latter Avicena came) 
and this tongue they call A ratty ; and that 
of our Moors they call Magaraby, as much 
as to say Moorish of the West. . . 
Garcia, f. 19i’. 

MULL, s. A contraction of Mulli¬ 
gatawny, and apydied as a distinctive 
sobriquet to members of the Service 
belonging to tlie Madras Presidency, 
as Bengal people are called Qui-his, 
and Bombay ])cople Ducks or Be> 
nighted. 

[1837. —“The Mulls have been excited also 
by another occurrence . . . affecting rather 
the trading than fashionable world.”— Asiatic 
Journal, December, p. 251.] 

[18,52.— “. . . residents of Bengal, Bom¬ 
bay, and Madras are, in Eastern parlance, 
designated ‘ Qiii ITics,’ ‘ Ducks,’ and 
‘Mulls.’” — Notes and Queries, 1st ser. v. 
16.5.] 

1860. —“ It ys ane darkc Londe, and ther 
<lwellcn yc (Umnvrians whereof speketli 
Jlomerns Poeta in his Odyssaa, and to thys 
Daye thei elepen Tenebrosi or ‘ ye Benyghteil 
ffolke.’ Bot thei elepen hem.selvys Mullys 
from Mulligataunee wh*"*' y.s ane of theyr 
goddys from w^h thei ben ysprong.”—Ext. 
from a lately discovered MS. of Sir John 
Maundei'iUe. 

MULLIGATAWNY, s. The name 
of tliis well-known souj> is simply a 
corruption of the Tamil niilagu-tannlr, 
‘pepper-water ’; showing the correct¬ 
ness of the popular belief which 
ascribes the origin of this excellent 
article to Madras, whence—and not 
merely from the complexion acquired 
there—the sobriquet of the preceding 
article. 

1784.— 

“ Jn vain our hard fate we rejiine ; 

In vain on our fortune we rail; 

On Mullaghee-tawny we dine, 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song by a Gentleman of the Navy 
(one of Hyder’s Prisoners), in 
Setoii-Karr, i. 18. 

[1823.— ... in a brasen pot was mulugu 
tanni, a hot vegetable soup, made chiefly 
from pepper and capsicums.”— Jloole, Mis¬ 
sions in Madras, 2nd ed. 249.] 

MULMULL, s. Hind, malmal; 

Muslin. 

[c. 1590.— “Malmal, per piece . . . 4 R.” 
— Ain, ed. Blochmann, i. 94.] 

1683.—“ Ye said Ellis told your Petitioner 
that he would not take 500 Pieces of your 
Petitioner’s mulmulls unless your Peti¬ 
tioner gave him 200 Rups. which your 
Petitioner being poor could not do,”— 
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J*etition of liogoodee^ Weaver of Hugly, in 
hedges^ Diary, March 26 ; [Hak. Soc. i. J3]. 

1705.—**Malle-xnolleB et autre diversea 
Bortes de toiles . . . atinqucrques et les 
belles mousselines.” — Luilliei', 78. 

MUNCHEEL, MANJEEL, s. 

This word is }jro 2 )er to the S.W. coast; 
Malayal. manjil, from Skt. 

Tmindui. It is the jiaiiie of a kind of 
hammock-litter used on that coast as 
a substitute for palankin or dooly. It 
is substantially the same as the dandy 
of the Himalaya, but more elaborate. 
Correa describes but does not name it. 

1,561.—. . He came to the factory in 
a litter which men carried on their shoulders. 
These are made with thick canes, bent up¬ 
wards and arched, and from them are 
suspended some clothes half a fathom in 
width, and a fathom and a half in length ; 
and at the extremities j)ieces of wood to 
sustain the cloth hanging from the pole ; 
and upon this cloth a mattress of the same 
siiie as the cloth . . , the whole very splendid, 
and as rich as the gentlemen . . . may 
desire.” — Correa, Three Voyages^, &c., p. 199. 

1811.—“ The Inquisition is ahoutacpiarter 
of a mile distant from the convent, and we 
proceeded thither in manjeels.” — Buchanan, 
ChHstian Researches, 2nd ed., 171. 

1819.—‘‘Muncheel, a kind of litter re¬ 
sembling a sea-cot or hammock, hung to a 
long pole, with a moveable cover over the 
whole, to keep off the sun or rain. Six men 
will run with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to the other, while twelve are necessary 
for the lightest palanquin.”— Welsh, ii. 142. 

1844.—“ Muncheels, with poles complete. 

. . . Poles, Muncheel-, Si)are.”— Jameson's 
Bombay Code, Ordriance Nomenclature. 

1862.—“ We . . . started ... in Mun- 
Bheele or hammocks, slung to bamboos, with 
a shade over them, and carried by six men, 
who kept up unearthly yells the whole time.” 
— Markham, Pern ami India, 353. 

c. 1886.—“When 1 landed at Diu, an 
officer met me with a Muncheel for my use, 
viz. a hammock slung to a pole, and pro¬ 
tected by an awning.”— R, H. 
Keatinge. 

A form of this word is used at 
Reunion, where a kiud of palankin is 
called “ le manchy.” It gives a title 
to one of Leconte de Lisle’s Poems : 

c. 1858.— 

“ Sous un nuage frais de claire mousseline 
Tons les dimanches au matin, 

Tu venais k la ville en manchy de rotin, 

Par les rampes de la colline.” 

Le Manchy. 

The word has also been introduced 
by the Portuguese into Africa in the 
forms maxilla^ and machilla. 


1810.—“. . . tangas, que olles chamao 
mazilas.” —Annaes Maritimas, iii. 434. 

1880.—“The Portuguese (in Quilliman) 
seldom even think of walking the length of 
their own street, and ... go from house to 
house in a sort of palanquin, called here a 
machilla {})ronouncod masheeJa). This 
u.^ually consists of a pole placed upon the 
shoulders of the natives, from which is 
suspended a long plank of wood, and upon 
that is fixed an old-fashioned-looking chair, 
or sometimes two. Then there is an awning 
over the top. hung all round with curtains. 
Each machilla requires about 6 to 8 bearer.s, 
who are all dressed alike in a kind of 
livery.” —A Journey in K. Africa, by M. A. 
Pringle, p. 89. 

MUNGOOSE,«. Tliis is the ])opu- 
lar Anglo-Indian name of the Indian 
ichneumons, represented in the South 
by Mangusta Mimgos (Elliot), or Her- 
pcstfis griseiis (Cleolfroy) of naturalists, 
and in Bengal by Herpesfes malacceims. 
[Blanford (Tiin/aiaa/m, 119 I’ecog- 
nises eight si)e(n‘es, the “Clommon 
Indian Mungoose” being described as 
Herpedes immgo.'] The word is d'elugu, 
rnanglsu, or munglm. In Uj)])er India 
the animal is called neold, or 

9iyaul. Jerdoii gives 7iiangMS however 
a.s a Deccani and Mahr. word ; [Platts 
givCvS it as dialectic, and very doubt¬ 
fully derives it from Skt. ituilcshuy 
‘moving quickly.’ In Ar. it is hint- 
\iru.% ‘daughter of the l)ridegroom,’in 
Egy})t kitt or halt Fardun, ‘ Pharaoli’s 
cat’ {Burtoriy Ar. Nights, ii. 369]. 

1673.—“. . . a Mongoose is akin to a 
Ferret. . . .”— Fryer, 116. 

1681.—“The knowledge of these antidotal 
herbs they have learned from the Moung- 
gutia, a kind of Ferret.”— Knox, 115. 

1685. — “They have what they call a 
MangUB, creatures something different from 
ferrets; these hold snakes in great antipathy, 
and if they once discover them never give 
up till they have killed them.”— Riheyro, 
f. 56v. 

Bluteau gives the following as a 
quotation from a History of Ceylon, 
tr. from Portuguese into French, pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1701, p. 153. It is in 
fact the gist of an anecdote in Ribeyro. 

“There are persons who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it is ill-tempered, for they prefer 
to be bitten by a mangus to being killed by 
a snake.” 

1774.—“He (the Dharma Raja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little lap-dog and a MungOOB, 
which he is very fond of.’’— Bogk't Diary, 
in Markham's Tvbet, 27. 
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1790. — “His (Mr. Gian’s) experiments 
have also established a very curious fact, 
that the ichneumon, or mimgoOBe, which is 
very common in this country, and kills 
snakes without danger to itself, does not 
use antidotes . . . but that the poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocent.^’—Letter 
in Colehroohes Lifcy p. 40. 

1C29. —“11 Monghse animale simile ad 
una donnola.”— Pani^ in de Ouhei'iuttis^ St. 
dei Viagg. JtaLy p. z79. 

MUNJEET, s. Hind, rnajithy Skt. 
rm7(jishfha; a dye-plant {Rubin cordi- 
folicty L., N.O. Cinchonaceae) ; ‘Bengal 
Madder.’ 

MUNNEEPORE, n.p. Properly 
Manipur; a quasi-iiidejiendent State 
lying between the British district of 
Cacliar on the extreme east of Bengal, 
and the np})er part of the late kingdum 
of Burma, and in fact including a part 
of the watershed ])etween the triluitaries 
of the Brailmapiitra and thosii of the 
Ira wadi. The people are of genuinely 
Indo-Chinese and Mongoloicl asjiect, 
and the State, small and secluded as it 
is, has had its turn in temporary con¬ 
quest and domination, like almost all 
the Suites of Indo-China from the 
borders of Assam to the mouth of the 
Mekong. Like the othiu* Indo-Chinese 
States, too, Mani])iir has its royal 
chronicle, but little seems to have been 
gathered from it. The Rajas and people 
have, for a jieriod wdiich seems un¬ 
certain, professed Hindu religion. A 
disastrous invasion of Manipur by 
Alompra, founder of the pre.sent Bur¬ 
mese dynasty, in 1766, led a few years 
afterwards to negotiations with the 
Bengal Covernment, and the conclusion 
of a treaty, in consequence of which a 
body of British sepoys was actually de¬ 
spatched in 17G3, but eventually re¬ 
turned without reaching Manipilr. 
After this, intercourse practically 
ceased till the period of our first 
Burmese War (1824-26), when the 
country was overrun by the Burmese, 
who also entered Cachar ; and British 
troops, joined with a ManipurT force, 
e^elled them. Since then a British 
officer has always been resident at 
Manipilr, and at one time (c. 1838-41) 
a great dttal of labour was expendeii 
on opening a road between Cachar 
and Manipilr. [The murder of Mr. 
Quinton, Chief-Commissioner of Assam, 
and other British officers at Manipur, 
in the close of 1890, led to the inflic¬ 


tion of severe punishment on the 
leaders of the outbreak. Ihe Maha¬ 
raja, whose abdication led to this 
tragedy, died in Calcutta in the follow¬ 
ing year, and the State is now under 
Briti.sh management during the min¬ 
ority of his successor.] 

This State has been called by a 
variety of names. Thus, in KeiinelFs 
Meiiioir and maps of India it bears 
the name of Meckley. In Symes’s 
Narrative.^ and in maps of that })eriod, 
it is Cassay ; names, both of which 
have long disapy)eare(I from modern 
majKS. Meckley represents the name 
(MaMi ?) by which tlie country was 
known in Assam ; Mocjli (apparently 
a form of tlie .s^ime) was the name in 
(''achar ; Ka-^e or Ka~the (according to 
the Ava pronunciation) is the name 
by which it is known to the Sbans or 
Burmese. 

17.^)6.—“1 have carried niy Arms to the 
CA»}jines oi C'UJNA ... on the other quarter 
1 have reduced to niy .subjection the major 
part of the Kingdom of CaSBay ; whoso 
Heir 1 have taken captive, see there he sits 
behind yon. . . ."—Speech of Alovipm to 
luder at Motitchnhec. J)alruiuple. 0i'. 
lipp. i. lf>2. 

1759.—“Cassay, which . . . lie.s to tho 
N. Westward of Ava, is a (Country, so far 
fus I can team, hitherto unheard of in 
Kurope. . . .”— Lft.trr, dd. 22 June 1759, 
in dud. 116. 

[1762. — “. . . the President sent the 
Board a letter which he had received from 
Mr. V'erelst at Chittagong, containing an 
invitation which had been made io him and 
his Council by the Rajah of Mcckley to 
a.ssist him in obtaining redress . . . from 
tho Burmas. . . ~ Letter, in Wheeler, 

Early Hnvrda, 291.] 

1763.— “Meckley is -a Hilly Country, 
and i.s bounded on the North, South, and 
West by large tracts of Cookie MonnUtins, 
which prevent any intercourse with the 
countries beyond them ; and on the East* 
by the Burampoota (sefe BURRAM- 
POOTER) ; beyond the Hills, to the North 
by Asam and Poong ; to the West Cashar ; 
to the South and East the Burmah Country, 
which lies between Meckley and China. . . . 
The Burampoota is said to divide, some¬ 
where to the north of Poong, into two large 
branches, one of which passes through 
Asam, and down by the way of Dacca, the 
other through PooNO into the Burma 
Country.”— Acet. of Meckley, by Nerher J>o,<.% 
Qoiseen, in Dalrymple s Or. Rep., ii. 4.77ATS. 

,, “. . . there is about seven days 

plain country betw'een Mone3rpoor ami 
Burampoota, after crossing which, about 

* Here the Kyendwen R. is reganlwl as a branch 
6f the Brahmaputra. See further on. 
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seven days^ Jungle and Hills^ to the in¬ 
habited border of the Burmah country.”— 
Ibid. 481. 

1793.—. . The first ridge of mountains 
towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the limit 
of the survey to the north ; to which 1 may 
now add, that the surveys extend no farther 
eastward, than the frontiers of Assam and 
Meckley. . . . The space between Bengal 
and China, is occupied by the province of 
Meckley and other districts, subject to the 
King of Bunnah, or Ava. . . —RennelVs 

Alemoir^ 295. 

1799.—(I^eferring to 1757). “Elated with 

fi\iccess Alon)j)ra returned to Monchaboo, 
now the seat of imperial government. After 
some months ... he took up arms against 
the Cassayers. . . . Having landed his 
troops, he was jireparing to advance to 
Munnepoora, the capital of Cassay, when 
information arrived that the Peguers had 
revolted. . . Narrative, 41-42. 

,, “All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of Cassay, who are 
much better horsemen than the Birmans.” 
—Jbld. 318. 

1819.—“Beyond the point of Nograglia 
(seeNEGRAIS), as far as Azon (see ASSAM), 
and even further, there is a small chain of 
mountains that divides A mean and Cass^ 
from the Burmese. . . .”— >Sangennano, p, 33. 

1827.—“The extensive area of the Burman 
territory is inhabited by many di.stinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have heard 
not less than eighteen enumerated. The 
most considerable of these are the proper 
Burmans, the Peguans or Talains, the 
Sharis or people of Lao, the Cassay, or 
more correctly Kath^. . . — Cravfurd’s 

Jour)ial, 372. 

1855.—“The weaving of these silks . . . 
gives employment to a large body of the 
l)opulation in the suburbs and villages 
round the capital, especially to the Munni- 
poorians, or Eath6, as they are called by 
the Burrne.se. 

“These j)eople, the descendants of un¬ 
fortunates who were carried off in droves 
from their country by the Burmans in the 
time of King Meritaragyi and his prede¬ 
cessors, form a very great proportion . . . 
of the nietrojiolitan population, and they 
are largely diffused in nearly all the dis¬ 
tricts of Central Burma. . . . Whatever 
Work is in hand for the King or for any of 
the chief men near the capital, these people 
suj)ply the labouring hands ; if boats have 
to be manned they furnish the rowers ; and 
wliilst engaged on such tasks any remune¬ 
ration they may receive is very scanty and 
uncertain .”—Mission to Ava, 153-154. 

MUNSUBDAR. Hind, from Pers. 
‘iDiinmhddr^ ‘the holder of office or 
dignit y' (Ar. onamah). The term was 
used t o indicate quasi-feudal dependents 
of tlie Mogul Government who had 
territory assigned to them, on condition 
of their supjilying a certain number oT 


horse, 500, 1000 or more. In many 
cases the title was hut nominal, and 
often it was assumed without warrant. 
Mr. Irvine discusses the question at 
ength and represents mansab by “the 
word as its object was to settle 

precedence and fix gradation of pay ; 
it did not necessarily impily the 
exercise of any particular office, and 
meant nothing beyond tUe fact that 
the holder was in the employ of the 
Stfite, and hound in return to yield 
certain services when called upon.” 
{J.K.A.S., July 1896, ])p. 510 

[1617.—“. . . slew one of them and 
twelve Maancipdares.”—/Sir T. Roe, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 417 ; in ii. 461, “ Mancipdaries.” 

[1623. — “. . . certain Officers of the 
Militia, whom they call Mansubd^.”— P. 
del/a Ta/le, TIak. Soc. i. 97.] 

c. 1665. - “Mansebdars are Cavaliers of 
Manseb, which is })articiilar and honourable 
Pay ; not so great indeed as that of the 
Omraks . . . they being esteemed as little 
Omrahs, and of the rank of tho.se, that are 
advanced to that dignity.” — Bernier, E.T. 
p. 67 ; [ed. Constable, 215), 

1673.—“Munsubdars or i)etty omralu.'* 
— Fryer, 195. 

1753. . . a munsubdar or commander 

of 6000 horse.”— Cnne, ed. 1803, ii. 278. 

MUNTEA, s. Skt. 'ouintra, ‘a text 
of the Vedas ; a magical formula.’ 

1612.—“. . . Trata da causa primoiru, 
segiindo o.s livros que tern, chamado.s 
Terum Mandra mole” {ynantra^mula, mala 
‘text ').-—Couto, Dec. V. liv. vi. cap. 3. 

1776. — “ Mantur —a text of the Shaater.” 
—H allied, Code, p. 17. 

1817.—“ . -. .he is said to have found the 
great mantra, spoil or talisman.” — AftYf, 
Nisl. ii. 149. 

MUNTREE, s. Skt. Maiitri. A 
minister or high official. The word is 
especially affected in old Hindu State.s, 
and in the Tndo-Chine.se and Malay 
States which derive their ancient 
civilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Port uguese made into 
mandarin (q.v.). 

1810.—“When the Court was full, and 
Ibrahim, the son of Candu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the Raja entered. . . . 
But as soon as the liajah seated himself, the 
muntries and high officers of state arrayed 
thera.solves according to their rank.”—In a 
Malay’.s account of Government House at 
Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden, in Maria 
Graham, p. 200. 

[1811.—“Mantri.” See under ORANKAY. 

[1829.—“ The Mantris of Mewar prefer 
estates to pecuniary stipend, which gives 
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more consequence in every j)oint of view."— 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, i. 150.] 

MUNZIL, s. Ar. manzil, ‘ descend¬ 
ing or alighting/ hence the lialting 
place of a stage or inarcli, a day’s 
stage. 

1685. — “ We were not able to reach 
Obdeen-decn (ye usual Menzill) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan Sarai.”— Jjiari/, 
July 30; [Hak. Soc. i. 203. In i. 214, 

manzeillj. 

MUSCAT, n.p., ])ro])erly MdshV. 
A ]>ort and city of N.E. Arabia ; for a 
long time tlie ca])i(al of ’Oman. (See 

IMAUM.) 

[1659.— “The (lovernor of the city was 
Cljah-Navaze-kan . . . descended from the 
ancient i^rinoos of Machate. . . — Jierntrr, 

ed. CovsfA(bfc, 73.] 

1673.—“ Muachat." See under IMAUM. 

MUSIC. There is no matter in whicli 
the sentiments of the peoy)le of India 
dilfer more from those of Englishmen 
than on that of music, and curiously 
4inough the one kind of Western music 
Avliich l3i(‘V a])j)reciate, and seem to 
enjoy, is tliat of the hag])i]>e. This is 
testified by Caiitain Munro in the ])as.sage 
quoted below ; but it was also shown 
during Lord (Manning’s visit to Lahore 
in 1860, in a manner which dwells in 
the memory of one of the jwesent 
writers. The e.scort consisted of j»art 
of a Highland regiment,. A venerable 
Sikh chief who heard the piyies ex- 
•claimed: ‘That is indeed music! it 
is like that wdiich we hear of in 
-ancient story, which w^as so exquisite 
that the hearers became insensible 
{bchoshy 

1780.—“The bagpipe appears also to be a 
favourite instrurnoiit among the natives. 
They have no taste indeed for any other 
kind of music, and they would much rather 
listen to this instrument a whole day than 
to an organ ,for ten minute.s."—J//(nro’s 
Narrative, 33, 

MUSK, s. We get this -word from 
the Lat. inuschns, Greek fiScrxos, and 
the latter must have been got, probably 
through Persian, from the Skt,. mnshka, 
the literal meaning of which is rendered 
in the old English phrase ‘a cod of 
musk.’ The oldest known European 
mention of the article is that which 
we ^ive from St. Jerome ; the oldest 
medical prescription is in a work of 
Aetius, of Amida (c. 640). In the 


quotation from Cosmas the word used 
is fj-baxos, and hasturi is a Skt. name, 
still, according to lioyle, applied to 
the musk-deer in the Himrilaya. The 
transfer of the name to (ot* from) the 
article called by the Greeks Kaardpiov^ 
wdiich is an analogous product of the 
beaver, is curious. The Musk-deer 
{Mosrhus 'mmchiferus, L.) is found 
throughout the Himalaya at elevations 
rarely (in summer) below 8000 feet, 
and extends east to the borders of 
Szechuen, and north to Siberia. 

c. 390.—“Odoris iiutem suavita-s, etdiversa 
thymiamata, otamomum, etcyphi, (»enanthe, 
muscUB, et peregrin! inuris pellicula, (piod 
dis.st>lnti.«! et amatoribus conveniat, nemo 
ni.si di.s.solutu.s negat."— Jerome, in Lib. 
Secund. adv. JodhunuiDi, ed. VallarsH, ii. 
col. 337. 

c. 545.—“This little animal is the Musk 
{ix6<txo^)‘ The natives call it in their own 
tongue Kaarovpi, They hunt it and shoot 
it, and binding tight the blood collected 
about the navel they cut this off, and this 
is the sweet smelling part of it, and what 
we call musk.” —Cosmos Indicophustfs, Bk. xi. 

[“Muske comrnoth from 'Partaria. . . . 
I’here is a certaine beast in Tartaria, which 
is w'ildo and big as a wolfe, which beast they 
take aline, and beat him to death with small 
sUnes yt his blood may be spread through 
his whole body, then they c\it it in pieces, 
and take out "all the bones, and beat the 
fle.sh with the blood in a mortar very smal, 
and dry it, and make purso.s to put it in of 
the skin, and these V)e the (lods of Muske.” — 
(Caesar Frederick, in Hakl. ii. 372.] 

1673.—“Musk. Tt is bc.st to buy it in 
the Cod . . . that which openeth with a 
bright Mask colour is best.”— F'rper, 212. 

MUSK-EAT, s. The popular name 
of the Horex caerulescens, Jerdori, \Croci~ 
dura caerulea, Blauford], an animal 
1 laving much the figure of the common 
shrew, but nearly as large as a small 
brown rat. It diffuses a strong musky 
odour, so })enetrative that it is 
commouly asserted to atlect bottled 
beer by running over tlie bottles in a 
cellar.' As Jerdon judiciously olvserves, 
it is mucb more ^irobalde that the 
corks have been allected before being 
used in bottling; [and Blanford 
{Mammalia, 237) writes that “the 
absurd story ... is less credited in 
India than it formerly was, owiim to 
the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exi)orted to India are not 
liable to be tainted.”] When the 
female is in heat she is often seen to 
be followed by a string of males 
giving out the odour strongly. Can 
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this be the mus ^eregrinus mentioned 
by St. Jerome (see MUSE), as P. 
Vincenzo supposes ? 

c. 1590. — “Here (in Tooman Bekhrad, n. 
of Kabul R.) are also mice that have a fine 

ii. 166; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 406]. 

[1598.—“They are called sweet smelling 
Rattes, for they have a smell as if they were 
fullof Muflke.”— iiUscAoffTi, Hak. Soc.i.303.] 

1653. — “ Les rats d’Tndo sont de deux 
sortes. ... La deuxiesnic espece que les 
Portugais appellent cherom ou odoriferant 
est de la figure d’vn furet ” (a ferret), “ inais 
oxtremement petit, aa morseure est veno- 
neuse. Lorsqn’il entre on vne chambre Ton 
le sent incontinent, et Ton I’entend crier 
krik^ krik^ krik” — De la Boallaye-U-Gouz^ 
ed. 1657, p. 256. I may note on this 
that .lerdon says of the B<rrcx 
the largo rnusk-rat of China, Burma, and 
the Malay countrio.s, extending into Lower 
Bengal and vSoutheni India, especially the 
Malabar coast, where it is said to be the 
common species (therefore probably that 
known to our author),—that the bite is 
considered venomous by the natives {Mavi' 
mals^ p. 54), [a Ijeliof for which, according 
to Blanford (/.c. p. 236), there is no founda¬ 
tion]. 

1672.—P. Vincenzo Mario, sfjeaking of his 
first acquaintance with this animal (// ratio 
dtl mmeo), which occurred in the Capuchin 
Convent at Surat, says with simplicity (or 
malignity?): “T was astonished to perceive 
an odour so fragrant* in the vicinity of 
those most religious Fathers, with whom I 
was at the moment in conversation.” — 
Viaggio, p. 385. 

1681.—“This country has its vermin also. 
They have a sort of Hats they call Musk¬ 
rats, because they smell strong of musk. 
Those the inhabitants do not oat of, bqt 
of all other sorts of Hats they do.”— Knox^ 
p. 31. 

1789.—H. Munro in his Nairuflre (p. 34) 
absurdly enough identifies this animal with 
the Bandicoot, q.v. 

1813.—See Forbes, Or. Mew. i. 42 ; f2nd. 
ed. i. 26]. 

MUSLIN, s. There seems to be. no 
doubt that this word is derived from 
Mosul (Mauj^l or Mau.sil) ou tlie 
Tigris,t and it has been from an old 
date the name of a texture, but ap¬ 
parently not always that of the thin 
semi-trans])arent tissue to which we 
now apply it. Dozy (p. 323) says that 
the Arabs employ mamili in the same 

* Stvpivn d’vdiro tanta fragranza." The 
Scotchman is laughed at for “fiieliiig” a smell, 
but here the Italian liears one! 

t We hav»i seen, however, aomewliere au in¬ 
genious suggestion that the word really came 
from Maiiolia (the country about Alasulipatam, 
according to Ptolemy), which even in aiicie«it 
times was famous for flue cotton textures. 


sense aa onr word, quoting the Arabian 
Nights (Macnaghten’s ed., i. 176, apd 
ii. 159), in both of which the word 
indicates the material of a fine turban^ 
[Burton (i. 211) translates ‘Mosul 
stuff,’ and says it may mean either of 
‘Mosul fashion,’ or muslin.] The 

? [uotation from Ives, as well as that 
rom Marco Polo, seems to apply to a 
different texture from what we call 
muslin. 

1298.^—“ All the cloths of gold and silk 
that are called MoBoline are made in thi» 
country (Mausul).” — Mario Polo, Bk. i, 
chap. 5. 

c. 1544 .—Almussoli est regio in Meso¬ 
potamia, in <jua texuntur telae ex boraV)yce 
valde pulchrae, quao apud Syros et Aegyp- 
tios et apud mercatores Venetos ai)pel- 
lantur mUBBOli, ex hoc re^ionis nomine. Et 
principes Aegyptii ct Syri, ten)pore aostatia 
aedentes in loco honornuiliori indbunt vestes 
ex hujusrnodi mUBSOli.” — Andreae Delhi- 
Arabicorum norninum quae in libria 
Avicennae sparsim legebantur ]nterpretatio. 

1573. — “. ; . you have all sorts of 
Ootton-work.s, Handkerchiefs, long Fillets, 
Girdles . . . and other sorts, by the Ara- 
btaiu called Mossellini (after the Country 
Mn.^itoliy from whence they are brought, 
which is situated in Mesopotamia), by us- 
T/Lnslin."— Rauwolf, p. 84. 

c. 1580.—“For the rest the said Agiarii 
(misprint for Bagnani, Banyans) wear 
clothes of white mussolo or .<<e,'<sa (?); having 
their garments very long and crossed over 
the breast .”—(huiparo Dalbi, f. 335. 

1673.— “Le drap qu’on estend sur les 
matelas ost d’une toille aussy fine que do 
la mouBceline.” —App. to Journal d'Ant. 
Gidlaitd, ii. 198. 

1685.—“1 have been told by several, that 
muBcelin (so much in use here for c;ravata) 
and Calligo (!), and the most of the Indian 
linens, are made of nettles, and 1 see iK»t 
the least improbability but that they may 
be made of the fibres of them.”— l>r. Hans 
Sloane. to Mr. Doi/, in Hat/ Correspo7ide/tce, 

1848, p; 163. 

c. 1760.—“This city (Mosu])’h manufac¬ 
ture i.s MusBOlin [read MussolenJ (a cotton 
cloth) which they make very strong and 
pretty fine, and sell for the European and 
other markets.”— Ices, Voyage, p. 324. 

MUSNUD, s. H.—Ar. masnadj. 
from root sanad, ‘lie leaned or rested 
upon it.’ The large cushion, &c., used 
by native Princes in India, in place of 
a throne. 

1752.—“ Salabat-jing . . . went through 
the ceremony of sitting on the musnud or 
throne.”— Orrne, ed, 1803, i. 250. 

1757.—“On the 29th the Colonel went to 
the Soubah’s Palace, and in the presence 
of all the Rajahs and great men of the courts 
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led him to the Musland. . . — Rejl^oiis 

by Luhe Scrafton^ Esq.^ ed. 1770, p. 93. 

1803.— “The Peshwah arrived yesterday, 
and is to be seated on the musnud.” — ^1. 
Welleslfy^ in Munro's Life, i. 343. 

1809. — “In it was a musnud, with a 
carpet, and a little on one side were chairs 
on a white cloth.”— Ld. Vaitntia, i. 346. 

1824.— "They .spread fre.sh carpets, and 
prepared the royal musnud, covering it 
with a magnificent shawl .”—Hajil Baba, ed. 

1835, p. 142. 

1827.— "The Prince TipptK) had scarcely 
dhsmoiinted from his elejihant, and occupied 
the musnud, or throne of cushions .”—Bir 
W. Bcotf, Surgeon's Jkiiiyliter, ch. xiv. 

MUSSALLA, s. P. -IT. (with 
change of .sense from Ar. mapidlih, ])1. 
of ma&Jaha) ‘ materials, ingn^dient.s,’ 
lit. ‘tliing.s for the good of, or things 
or affairs conducive to good.’ Thoiigli 
sometime.s used for the ingredients id 
any mixture, c.</. to form a cement, the 
most usual application is to spices, 
curry-.stulls and the like. There is a 
tradition of a very gallant (lovernor- 
General that he had found it very 
tolerable, on a .shar]) hut l)rief cam¬ 
paign, to ■" rough it on chuprassies 
and mussaulchees ” (<i<i.v.), meaning 
ch'Ujmities arid mimalla. 

1780.—" dose of marsall, or purgative 
spices.”— Muuro, Narrative, 85. 

1809.—" At the next hut the woman was 
grinding mlssala or curry-stuff on a flat 
.smooth .stone with another shaped like a 
rolling pin.”—7l/ar/a OraiMiu, 20. 

MUSSAUL, s. Hind, from Ar. 
ififiasWal, ‘a torcli.’ Tt i.s usually made 
of rags wrapt round a rod, and fed at 
intervals witli oil from an eartlien 
pot. 

c, 1407.--" Suddenly, in the midst of the 
night they .saw the Sultan’s camp approach¬ 
ing, accompanied by a great number of 
mashal.” — Ahdurazzdk, in N. tl- Exts. xiv. 
Pt. i. 153. 

1673.—"The Duties* march like Furies 
with their lighted musaals in their hands, 
they are Pots filled with Oyl in an Iron 
Hoop like our Beacons, and set on fire by 
stinking rags.”— Fryer, 33. 

1705.—". . . flambeaux qu’ils aj)pellent 
Mansalles.”— 89. 

1809.- "These Mussal or link-boys.”— 
Ld, Valentia, i. 17. 

* Deoil, a torch-bearer. Thus Baber: " If the 
emperor or chief nobility (in India) at any time 
have occasion for a light by night, these tiltliy 
Deuties bring,in their lamps, which they carry up 
to their ma.ster, and stand holding it cIo.se by Ids 
aide ’’^Bahvr, 383. 


1810. —"The Mosaul, or flambeau, con¬ 
sists of old rags, wrapped very closely round 
a .small stick.”— Williamson, V. M. i. 219. 

[1813.—"These nocturnal procession?! il¬ 
lumined by many hundred massauls or 
torches, illustrate the parable of the ten 
virgins. . . .”— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
ii. 274. 

[1857.— "Near him was another Hindoo 
... he is called a Mussal; and the lamps 
and lights arc his special department.”— 
Lady Falkland, Chow-Ckotr, 2nd ed. i. 35.] 

MUSSAULCHEE, s. Hind. rnasF- 
alchi from mash'at (.sec MtJSSAUL), 
willi tlie Tiirki.sli ttu’mination chi^ 
generally implying an agent. [In the 
Arabian Nights {Burton, i. 239) al- 
masha'ill i.s the executioner.] The 
w'ord pro])eily mean.s a link-hoy, and 
was formerly familiar in that sense ua 
the e-})ithet of the person who ran 
alongside of a })alanKin on a niglit 
journey, hearing a mussaul. ‘Hn 
C’entral India it is the special duty of 
the V)arber (ntn) to carry the torch ; 
hence ndl commonly — ‘ torcli-hearer ’ ” 
{M.-Gm. Kratinge). Tin* word [or 
.sometimes in the eorru])t form mus- 
saul] is however still more freiiuent as 
applied to a humhle domestic, wlio.se 
duty was formerly of a like kind, as 
may he seen in the (piutation from 
Ld. Valentia, hut who now looks after 
lamj).s and wa.shes dishes, &c., in old 
English jdirase ‘a scullion.’ 

1610.— "He always had in .service 500 
MasBalgeeB.”— Fmch, in Furchas, i. 432. 

1662.~(In Asam) "they fix the head of 
the corpse rigidly with poles, and put a lamp 
with plenty of oil, ami a mash alchi [torch- 
bearer] alive into the Aanlt, to look after 
the lamp.” — i^hihdbudd’in Tdlish, tr. by 
Bloc/iinauH, in xli. Pt. i. 82. 

[1665. — "They (flambeaux) merely con- 
.siist of a piece of iron hafted in a stick, and 
surrounded at the extremity with linen rags 
steeped in oil, which are renewed ... by 
the MaBalchis, or link i)oys, who carry the 
oil in long Jiarrow-nockcd vessels of iron or 
bra.ss.” — Heruier, ed. Constable, 361.] 

1673. —"Trois MaBsalgiB du Grand Sei¬ 
gneur vinrent faire honneur M. I’Ambas- 
sadeur avec leurs foiix allum^s .”—Journal 
d'Ant. (ialland, ii. 103. 

1686. — "After strict examination he 
chose out 2 persons, the Chont {Chovst), an 
Armenian, who had charge of watching my 
tent that night, and my Mosaalagee, a 
p)erson who carries the light before me in 
the night.”— Hedges, Diary, July 2; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 232J. 

[1775. — “. . . MashargueB, Torch- 
bearers,” — Letter of IF. Mackrdbie, in 
Francis, Letters, i, 227.] 
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1791.—“. . . uii masolchi, ou porte- 
flambeaii, pour la nuit.”— U. de Si. Pierre^ 
Jai Chaumiire 16. 

1809. —“It is universally the custom to 
drive out between sunset and dinner. The 
Massalchees, when it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters ou their return, and 
run before them, at the full rate of eight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along the esj)lanade produce a sin¬ 
gular and ])ieasing effect.”-- Vahniia^ 

i. 240. 

1813 The occupation of massaulchee, 
or t<jrch-bearer, although generally allotted 
to the village barber, in the purgannas 
under my charge, may vary in other dis¬ 
tricts.”— Forhes, Or. Mem. ii. 417 ; [2nd ed. 

ii. 48]. 

1826. — “After a short conversation, they 
went away, and (piickly returned at the 
head of 200 men, accompanied by Mus- 
salchees or torch - bearers. ”— Fandin'toK/ 
I lari, 5f>7 ; (ed. 1873, ii. 69]. 

[1831.— “. . . a mosBolei, or man to light 
uj> the place.”— Asiatic,/offr//a/, N.S. v. 197. j 

MUSSENDOM, CAPE, tljk TIk 
extreme eastern ])oint of Arabia, at 
the entrance of tlio Persian Oulf. 
Pro]»er]y speaking, it is the extremity 
of a small })reci})itous island of the 
name, vvliicli protrudes beyond tlie 
N.E. liorn of ’Oman. The name is 
'written MaHondim in the maj) which 
Dr. Badger gives witli his //. of \)m(vn. 
But it js Ran Masentdav) (or ]K>ssil)]y 
Mamndum) in tlie Mohii of Sidi ’Ali 
Kapudiin {J. As. Sor. Hen., v. 459). 
S]>renger writes Mosandam {Alt. iicoij. 
Arahiens, ]). 107). [Morier gives 

another ex])lanation (see the (inotation 
below).] 

1516. — “. . . it (the coast) trends to the 
N.K. by N. 30 leagues until Cape Mocondon, 
wliich i.s at the mouth of the Sea of Per.sia.” 
- - Barbosa, 32, 

1553. — “. . . before you come to Cape 
Mo9andaii, which Ptolemy calls Asaboro 
{'AaaflCoi' Aspov) and which .he puts in 23^", 
}»ut which we jait in 26‘"; and here termin¬ 
ates our first divi.sion” (of the Eu.stern 
Coasts).—yiarros, 1. ix. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Olha o cabo Asabbro quo chaniado 

Ag(jra he Mopandao dos navegantes; 

Por nqui entra o lago, quo he feehado 

l)e Arabia, e Persia.s terras abundantes.” 

CamAes, x. 102. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold of Asabon the Head, now hight 

Mosandam, by the men who plough the 
Main; 

Here lies the (iulf whose long and lake¬ 
like Bight, 

])arts Araby from fertile I^ersia’s plain.” 


The fact that the poet copies the misprint 
or mistake of Barros in Asaboro, shows how 
ho made use of that historian. 

1673.—“On the one side St. Jaques (see 
JASK) his Headland, on the other that of 
Mussendown appeared, and afore Sunset we 
entered the Straights Mouth.”— Fryer, 221. 

1727.—“The same C-hain of rocky Moun¬ 
tains continue as high as Zear, above Cape 
Musenden, which Cape and Cape Ja^iies 
begin the Gulf of i’ersia.”— A. Hamilton, 
i. 71 ; [cd. 1744, i. 73]. 

1777. —“At the mouth of the Strait of 
Mocandon, which leads into the Persian 
giilph, lies the island of Gombroon ” (0— 
liaymil, tr. 1777, i. 86. 

[1808.—“MuBseldom is a still stronger 
insbince of the perversion of words. The 
genuine name of this head-land is Mama 
iSelemeh, who was a female saint of Arabia, 
and lived on the spot or in its neighbour¬ 
hood.”— Morirr, Journey through Persia, p. 6.] 

MUSSOOLA, MUSSOOLAH, 
BOAT, s. The Hurf boat, msed on the 
(Joromamlel Coast ; of ca])aci()us size, 
;iu(l formed of ]daiiks s(*wn together 
with coir-twine ; tlie oj>e.n joints being 
made good with a caullviiig or wadding 
of twisted coir. The origin of the 
word is v<‘.rv ob.seure. Leyden thought 
jt was derived from “ r/ia.sfu/^a . . . the 
Mahratta term for lish ” {Morton^s Life 
of Leyden, 64). As a matter of fact 
the Mahr. word for fish is mdsoli, 
Kouk. mdsftU. This etymology is sub¬ 
stantially ado]>U*d by Bp. Heber (see 
below) ; [aud by the compiler of the 
Madras (iloss., who gives 1\d. mdsfila. 
Hind, inachhli]. But it may he that 
the word is some Arabic sea-term iiot 
in the dictionaries. Indeed^ if the 
term used by C. P'ederici (belt)w) be 
not a clei'ical eiror, it suggests a 
})o.ssible etymology from the Ar. 
luasad, Mlie fibrous bark of the ])alm- 
trec, a rope made of it.’ Another 
suggestion is from the Av. mausfil, 
‘Joined,’ as op])osed to ‘dug-out,’ or 
canoes ; or ])ossibly it may he from 
niahsui, ‘ tax,’ if these boats were 
sid)je(t. to a tax. Lastly it is possible 
that the name may he. connected with 
Masulipatam ((i-v.), wliere similar 
l>oats w(»uld .seem to have been in use 
(see Fryer, 26). But tliese are conjec¬ 
tures. Tlie quotation from Gasjiaro 
Balbi gives a good account of the 
handling of these boats, but ajiplies 
no name k) them. 

c. 1560. — “ Spavontosa cosa’fe chi no ha 
})ih visto, rimbarcare o sbarcar le mercantie 
e le pensone a San Tomfe . . . adoperano 
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certe barchette fatte aposta molto alte e 
Jarjrhe, ch’ essi chiamano Masudi, e wnio 
fatte con tauole sottili, e con corclo sottili 
cusite insieme vna t'luola con I’altre,” kc. 
<there follows a very correct descrijition of 
their use). — C. Feiierici, in Rammio, iii. 391. 

c. 1580, — . . where (No^a])atani) they 
cannot land anything but in the Macules of 
the .same country.”— l^rivwr e Jlonra, &c., 
f. 93. 

c. 1582, — “. . . There is always a heavy 
sea there (San Thona^), from swell or storm ; 
so the merchandise and passenj^^ers are trans¬ 
ported from shipboard to the town by certain 
boats which are sewn with fine cords, and 
when they af»proach the l)each, where the 
sea breaks with great violence, tliey wait 
till the perilous wave has j)ast, and then, in 
the interval between one wave and the next, 
those boatmen pull with great force, and so 
run ashore ; and being there overtaken by 
the waves they are carried still further up 
the bead). And the boats do not break, 
because they give to the wave, and because 
the beach is covered with sand, and the 
boats stand upright on their bottoms.”— 
Jialfu, f. 89. 

1673. —“I went ashore in a Mussoola. a 
lioat wherein ten Men paddle, the two 
iiftermost of whom are Steer.smen, using their 
J'addle.s instead of a Rudder. The Tloat is 
not strengthened with Knee-'rimbers, as ours 
arc ; the bended Planks are .sowed together 
with Roj)e-^'arn of the Cocoe, and calked 
with JJamnmr (see DAMMER) (a .sort of 
liesin taken out of the Sea), so artificially 
that it yiebbs to every ainbitiou.s Surf.”— 

Fi'iff'r, 37. 

[1677.—“ Mesullas. ” See MUCOA.] 

1678. — “Three Englishmen drowned by 
up.setting of a Mussoola boat. The fourth 
on board .saved wdth tlu; help of -the 
Murhoaa" (.see MUCOA).— Ft. St. 6Vo. 
Vousn., Aug. 13. Notrsand Exts., No. i. p. 78. 

1679, — “A Mussoolee being overturned, 
although it wa.s very smooth water and no 
surf, and one Englishman being drowned, a 
Dutchman being with difficulty recovered, 
the Boatmen were .seized and ])ut in pri.son, 
one c.sca[)ing.” —duly 14. In No. 
ii. j>. 16. 

[1683,—“This Evening about .sevena (’lock 
ii Mussula coming ashoar , . . was oversett 
in the Surf and all four drowned ”— Prhifjk, 
Diavif, Ft. St. (rfo. 1st ser, ii, 54.] 

1685. — “This morning two Musoolas and 
two Cattamarans came off to ye Shi})i)e.”— 
D'ionj, Feb. 3; [Hak. Soc. i. 182). 
1760, — “As soon as the yawls and j)in- 
njices reached the surf they dro|>}>ed their 
graplings, and cast off the masoolas, w'hich 
immediately rowed ashore, and landed the 
troops.”— Orme, iii. 617. 

1762,—“No European boat can land, but 
t he natives make u.se of a boat f)f a particular 
<Obstruction called a Mausolo,” &c.— MS. 
Jxtte-r of James liennelt^ April 1. 

[1773.—“. . . the governor . . . sent 
iilso four MosBulas, or country boats, to 
-accommodate him. . , — Ives, 182.] 


1783.—“The want of Massoola l)oats 
(built expre.s.sly for crossing the .surf) will 
be .severely felt.’'—Tn Life of Colehrooke, 9. 

1826. — “The masuli'boats (which fir.st 
word is merely a corruption of ‘muchli,’ 
fi.sh) h.avo been often de.scribed, and except 
that they are sewed together with coco-nut 
twine, instead of being fastened with nails, 
they very much resemble the high, deep, 
charcoal Ix^ats . . . on theClanges.”— lleber, 
ed. 1844, ii. 174. 

1879.- - “ Madras has no harbour ; nothing 
but a long o])CTi beach, on which the .surf 
dashes with tremendous violence. Tbilucky 
passengers were not landed there in the 
(»rdinary .sense of tlie term, but, were thrown 
violently on the shore, from springy and 
elastic Masulah boats, and were occasionally 
carried off by sharks, if the said boats 
chanced tx3 be up.sct in the rollers.”— aSVPv- 
Ueiieu\ Sept. 20. 

MUSSUCK, s. The leathern water- 
hag, con.sisting of the entire skin of 
a large gont, .stri}>t of the hair .and 
(lres.se(l, which is carrita] by a hhiJitl 
(.stH* BHEESTY). Hind, inashak^ Skt. 
mamka. 

[1610.—“MusBOcke.” See under RUPEE. 

[1751. —“7 hands of Musuk” (probably 
meaning B/if$(i.s).— \n Viile^ Hedges' Diurii^ 
llak. Soc. 11. xi.] 

1842.—“Might]it not he worth while to 
try the ex}>eriment of having ’muSBUcks' 
njade of waterproof cloth in England — 
Sir (j. Arthur, in Jnd. Adm. of Lord Elh'U- 
borough, 220. 

MUSSULMAN, ad i. and 8. Mahoin- 
niedan. M a slim, ‘n'sigiiing’ or ‘sub¬ 
mitting’ (sr. one.self to (Jod), is the 
name given hy Mahonimed to the 
Faithful. The Per.sian plural of this is 
Mnslinnhi, wliich apja^ars to have been 
adopted as a .singular, and the word 
Miislimdn or Miisalmtrn thus formed. 
[Others explain it as either from Ar. 
pi. Mnslim'Di, or from Maslim-mdn^ 
‘like a Miuslim,’ the former of whicli 
is adojited by Platts as most probable.] 

1246.“ Intravirnus terrain BiBermino- 
rum. Isti homines linguam C’omanicam 
lo{|uebantur, etadhuc l<Kiuuntur ; sod legem 
Sarraccnorum tenent.”— Plano Carpim, in 
/{re. de Vogages, &c. iv. 750. 

c. 1540. — “. . . disse j)or tres veze.s, Ltih, 
hilali, hi fall, loll Muhanml ro^ol halah, o 
MaBBOleymoens e homrs justos da santa ley 
de Mafaumie.”—Piuto, ch. lix. 

1559.— “Although each horde (of Tartars) 
ha.s its proper name, e.g. particularly the 
lu»rde of the Savolhensians . . . and many 
others, which are in truth Mahometans ; yet 
do they bold it for a grievous insult and 
reproach to be called and styled Turks ; they 
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wish to be styled Besermani, and by this 
name the Turks also desire to be styled.” 
Herberstein, in Hamusio, ii. f. 171. 

[1568.— “ T have noted here Viefore that if 
any Christian will become a Busorman, . . . 
and bo a Mahumctan of thoir religion, they 
give him any gifts . . .”— A. Kdivard^ in 
Jlakl. i. 442.j 

c. 1580.—“Tutti sopradetti Tartar! segui- 
tano la fode de’ Turchi et alia Tiirehesca ere- 
dono, ma si tegono a gran vergogna, c niolto 
si corrociano I’esser detti 1'urehi, secondoche 
air incontro godono d’esser Besurmani, ciofe 
gete eletta, chiamati.” — J)fScritfio)ir. dt-ffa 
Siirvuiiia ExTropm del magn. caval. 
(wv<tgnino, in Jiainusto, ii. Pt. ii. f. 72. 

1619.—“. . . i Musulmani, cioe i sal- 
vati: cho cosa pa/zamentc si chiamano fra 
di loro imaomettani.”— P. della Valh\ i. 794. 

,, “The precepts of the Moslemans 
arc first, circumcision . . .”— Uahrie.l l^touita, 
in Purchas, ii. 1504. 

1653.—“. . . son infanteric d’lndistannis 
Mansulmans, ou Indiens de la secte des 
Sonnis .”—De la Jioullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, 
233. 

1673.—“ Yet here are a sort of lx)ld, lusty, 
and most an end, drunken Beggars of the 
Musslemen Cast, that if they see a Christian 
in good clothes, mounted on a stately horse 
. . . are presently ujxm their Punctilio’s 
with Cod Almighty, and interrogate him. 
Why he suffers him to go a Foot, and in 
Rags, and this ('Puffery (sec CAFFER) (Un¬ 
believer) to vaunt it thus ? ”— Fryer^ 91. 

1788.—“ We escape an ambiguous termina¬ 
tion by adopting Monlem instead of Musul- 
man in the plural number.”—pref. 
to vol. iv. 

MUST, adj. Pers. ‘drunk.’ 

It is applied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, such 
as elephants and camels, in a state of 
])erioaical excitement. 

[1882. — “ Fits of Must differ in duration 
in different animals (elephants) ; in some 
they last for a few weeks, in others for even 
four or five months.”— Sanderson^ Thirteen 
Yearx^ 3rd ed., 59. j 

MUSTEES, MESTIZ, &c., s. A 
half-caste. A corruption of the Port. 
mestigo^ having the same meaning ; “ a 
mixling ; apjAied to human beings and 
animals born of a father and mother 
of dih’erent species, like a mule” 
(IJluteau ); French, metis and mdtif. 

1546.—“The Governor in honour of this 
great action (the victory at Diu) ordered 
that all the mestizos who were in Dio should 
be inscribed in the Book, and that pay and 
subsistence should be assigned to them,— 
subject to the King’s confirmation. For a 
regulation had been sent to India that no | 
meBti^o of India should be given pay or | 
subsistence : for, as it was laid down, it was ; 


their duty to serve for nothing, seeing that 
they had their houses and heritages m the 
country, and being on their native soil were 
bound to defend it.”— Correa, iv. 680. 

1552.—“. . . the sight of whom as soon 
as they came, caused immediately to gather 
about them a number of the natives, Moorn 
in belief, and Negroes with curly hair in 
appearance, and some of them only swarthy, 
as beingmiati 908 .”— Darros, I. ii. 1. 

1586.—“. . . che se sono nati qua ’di 
donne indiane, gli domandano mestizi.” — 
Easxelti, in De (Jubeniatis, 188. 

1588.—. . an Tnterpretour . . . which 
was a Mestizo, that is halfe an Indian, and 
halfe a Portugal). ”—Candish, in Hakl. iv. 337. 

c. 1610.—“ Le Capitaine et les Marchands 
ostoient Mestifs, les autrea Indiens Chris¬ 
tianise/..”— Pyrard de Laval, i. 165 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 78 ; also see i. 240]. This author has 
also Motifs (ii. 10 ; [Hak. ftoc. i. 373]), and 
again“. . ; qu’ils appellent Metices, 
e’est h dire Metifs, meslez ” (ii. 23 ; [Hak 
Hoc. ii. 38]). 

,, “ Te vy vne momstre generalle de 

tons les Hahitiuis portan.s armes, tant 
Portugais quo Metices et Indiens, and se 
trouuercnt environ 4000,”— Moquel, 352. 

(1615. A Mestiso came to demand jias- 
sago in our junck.”— Cocks's Diary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 216.] 

1653. —(At Goa) “ I..es Mestissos sont de 
plusieurs .sortes, mais fort mesprisoz des 
Reinols ot Oastissos (see CASTEES), parco 
(ju’il y a eu vn pou de sang noir dans la 
generation de leurs ancestres ... la tache 
d’auoir cu pour ancestre une Indienne lour 
derneure iusqiiCwS ji la centiesme generation : 
ils peuuent toutesfo^s e.stre soldats et Capi- 
tainos <lo fortere.ssos ou de vaisseaux, s’il.^ 
font profession do suiure les arrnes, et s’il.s 
se iottent du cost<} do TEglise ils peuuent 
e.stre Lectcurs, mais non Prouinciaux.”— 
De la DinUlaye-lt-Conz, ed. 1657, p. 226. 

c. 1665.—“And, in a word, Bcvgale is a 
country abounding in all things; and ’tis 
for this very reason that so many Portu 
guose, Mesticks, and other Christians are 
fled thither.” — Dernia', E.T. 140; [ed. 
Constable, 438]. 

[1673. — “ Beyond the Outworksdive.^ few 
Portugais Musteroes or Misteradoes/’— 

Fryer, 57.] 

1678.—“Noe Roman Catholick or Papist, 
whether English or of any other nation 
shall bear office in this Garrison, and shall 
have no more pay than 80 fananis per 
mensem, as private centinalls, and the pay 
of those of the Portiiguez nation, as Euro¬ 
peans, Musteeses, and Topaseea, is from 
70 to 40 fanamsper mensem.”— Articles and 
Orders ... of F'L iSt. Geo., Madraspatam. 
In Notes and Exts., i. 88. 

1699.—“Wives pf Freemen, MuBtees.”— 
Census of Company’s Servants on the Coast,, 
in Wheeler, i. 366. 

1727.—“ A poor Seaman had got a pretty 
MuBtice Wife.”—yl. Jiamilton, ii. 10; [ed. 
1744, ii. 8]. 
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1781.—“Eloped from the service of his 
Mistress a Slave Boy aged 20 years, or 
thereabouts, pretty white or colour of 
Musty, tall and slinder.”— HicJcy's Bengal 
iiazettey Feb. 24. 

1799.—“ August 13tb. . . . Visited by ap- 
pointnaent ... Mrs. Carej^ the last survivor 
of those unfortunate persons who were im¬ 
prisoned in the Black Hole of Calcutta. . . . 
This lady, now fifty-eight years of age, as 
she herself told me, is . . . of a fair Mesticia 
colour. . . . She confirmed all which Mr. 
Hf)lwell has said. . . .”— Note, by Thomas 
Boileau (an attorney in Calcutta, the father 
of Major-Generals John Theo}>hilus and 
A. H. E. Boileau, R.E. (Bengal)), quoted in 
Echoes of Old Calcutta, 34. 

1834.—“You don’t know these Baboos. 

. . . Most of thorn now-a-days have their 
Misteesa Beebees, and their Moosiihnaunees, 
and not a few their (fora Beebees likewise.” 
— TU Baboo, &c., 167-168. 

1868.—“ These Mestizas, as they are 
tennod, are the native Indians of the Bhih})- 
pines, whose blood has to a groat extent 
perhaps been mingled with that of their 
Spanish rulers. They are a very exclusive 
people . . . and have their own places of 
amusement . . . and Mestiza balls, to 
which no one is admitted who does not don 
the costume of the country.”— CoUmgioood., 
Rambles of a Naturalist, p. 296. 

MUSTER, s, A pattern, or a sample. 
From Port, rnostra (Span, muestra, Ital. 
mostra). Tlie word is current in China, 
as well as India. ^ See Wells Willia7ris\^ 
Guide., 237. 

c. 1444.—“ Vieriio as nossas (ial4s por 
comraissao sua com algunas amostras de 
acjucar da Madeira, de Sangue de Drago, e 
<ie outras cousas.”— Cadamosta, Nacega^clo 
primeira, 6. 

1563.—“And they gave me a mostra of 
amomiim, which 1 brought to Goa, and 
showed to the aj>othecaries here; ami 1 
compared it with the drawings of the 
simples of Dioscorides.”— Garcia, f. 15. 

1601.—“Musters and Shewes of Gold.”— 
Old Transl. of Galvano, Hak. Soc. p. 83. 

1612.—“A Moore came aboord with a 
muster of Cloves.”— Saris, in Purduis, i. 357. 

[1612 -13. — “ Mustraes.” See under 

CORGE.] 

1673.—“ Merchants bringing and receiving 
Musters.”—Fryer, 84. 

1702.—“. . . Packing Stuff, Packing 
Materials, Musters.” — Quinquepartite In¬ 
denture, in Charters of the E.I. Go., 325. 

1727.—“Ho advised me to send to the 
. that 1 designed to trade with his 
. . . which I did, and in twelve 
Days received an Answer that I might, but 
desired me to send some person up with 
Musters of all my Goods.”— A, Hamilton, 
ii. 200; [ed. 1744]. 


Kin^ . . 
Subjects 


c. 1760.—“ He (the tailor) never mea.suros 
you ; he only asks vuister for muster, as he 
terms it, that is for a pattern.”— Ives, 52. 

1772.—“The Governor and Council of 
Bombay must be written to, to send round 
Musters of such kinds of silk, and silk piece- 
goods, of the manufacture of Bengal, as will 
serve the market of Surat and Bombay.”— 
Price's Travels, i. 39. 

[1846. — “ The above muster was referred 
to a party who has lately arrived from 
. , . England. . . Agri. Jlort, Soc., 

ill Watt, Eco)i. vi. pt. ii. 601.] 

MUTLUB, s. Hind. from Ar. niat- 
lah. The Ar. from Udab, ‘be a.sked,’ 
projierly means a (piestioii, hence 
intention, wish, object, &c. In Anglo- 
Indian use it always means ‘ juirpose, 
gi.st,’ and the like. Illiterate natives 
by a common form of corrujition turn 
the word into ynathal. In the Punjab 
tliis ociuirs ill printed hooks ; and an 
adjective is formed, mathali, ‘ opinion- 
ate<l,’ and the like. 

MUTT, MUTH, s. Skt. viatha; a 
sort of convent where a celibate 
priest (or one making such profession) 
lives with drscijiles making the same 
profession, one of wlioiii becomes his 
succe.ssor. Buildings of this kind,are 
very common all over India, and some 
are endowed with large estates. 

[1856.—“ ... a Gosaeen’s Mut in the 
neighbourhood . . .”— Hils Maid, ed. 1878, 
P. 527.] 

1874.—“The monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a great degree erratic and mendicant, 
but ha.s anchorage places and head-quarters 
in the maths.” — Calc. Redeir, cxvii. 212. 

MUTTONGOSHT, s. {i.e. ‘Mutton- 
fle.sh.') Anglo-Indian domestic Hind, 
for ‘Mutton.' 

MUTTONGYE, s. Sea-Hind, wa- 
taiigai, a (nautical) martingale ; a cor- 
ru}>tion of the Eng. word. 

MUTTRA, n.p. A very ancient, 
and holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 
30 miles above Agra. The name is 
Mathura, and it appears in Ptolemy 
as Mdovpa 7} Twy Oeufr. The sanctity 
of the name has caused it to be 
applied in numerous new localities; 
se^ under MADURA. [Tavernier (ed. 
Ball, ii. 240) calls it Matura,- and 
Bernier (ed. Constable, 66), Maturas. j 

MUXADABAD, n.p. Ar.—P. 

MaJksiUidbdd, a name that often occurs 
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ill books of tlie 18th century. It per¬ 
tains to the same city that has latterly 
been called Murshidabtid^ the capital 
of the Nawjibs of Bengal since the 
beginning of tlie 18th century. The 
town MakmdahCid is stated by Tiefcn- 
thaler to have been founded by Akbar. 
The Governor of Bengal, Murshid KulT 
Khan (also called in English histories 
Jatier Khan), moved the seat of Govern- 
m(*nt hither in 1704, and gave the 
place his own name. It is written 
Miixiidavad in tlie early English 
records down to 1760 {Sir W. ]V. 
II miter). 

[c. 1670.—“ Madesou Bazarki,”in Tarer- 
al,n\ ed. Ball, i. 1,T2.] 

1684. — “Dec. 1^6.—In ye morning I went 
to give Bulchund a visit according to his 
invitation, who rose u]> and embraced me 
when I came near him, ciKpiired of my 
health and hid me welcome to Muxoodavad. 

. . ." -Ilfdijrs, htary, Hak. Soc. i r)9. 

1703-4, — “The first act of the Nuwah, on 
his return to beiigal, was to change the 
name of the city of Makhsoosabad to Moor- 
shndahad ; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a palace ... to 
render it the capital of the Province.” — 
Stewart, II. of Bnajal, 309. 

1726. —“ Moxadabath.”— yahniipi, Cho- 
rom., kc., 147. 

1727. —“ Muxadabaud is but 12 miles 
from it (('ossimbazar), a Pl.aco of much 
greater Antiquity, and the Mogul has a 
Mint there ; but the .'incient name of 
Muxadabaud has liocn changed for liajah- 
mal, for above a t'entury.”—.1. Ilauiilton, 
ii. 20 ; [cd. 1744j. (There is great confusion 
in this.) 

1751. “1 have heard that Ram Kissen 

Seat, w ho lives in Calcutta, has carried goods 
to that jilacc without paying the Muxidavad 
Syre (see SAYER) (iiowkey duties. I am 
greatly surprised, and send a Chiibdar to 
bring him, and desire you will be sjieedy in 
delivering him over.” l^ctter from JSauah \ 
Alhjvrrdt Caun, to tin; Prest, of Council, 
dated Muxidavad, May 20. 

1753.—“ En omettant quelques lieux do 
moindre consideration, je ra’arrfito d’abord 
a Moesudabad. Ce nom signifie villo do la 
monnoie. Et cn effet e’est Ik oh .so frappe 
cellc du pays ; ct un grand fauxbourg de 
cette ville, appel^ Aziiigonge, cstla r^.sidence 
du Nabab, qui gouverne le Bcngalo presque 
souverainement.”— D'Anville, 63. 

1756.—“ The Nabob, irritated by the 
disappointment of hi.s expectations of im¬ 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Hoi well and the 
two other prisoners to be sent to Muxa- 
davad.” — Orine, iii. 79. 

1782.—“ You demand an account of the 
East Indies, the Mogul’s dominions and 
Muxadabad. ... 1 imagine when you 
made the above requisition that you did it 
with a view rather to try my knowledge 


than to increase your own, for your great 
skill in geography would point out to you 
that Muxadabad is as far from Madra.s, as 
Constantinople is from Glasgow.”— T. Munro 
to his brother William, in Life, ke. iii. 41. 

1884. — It is alleged in a passage in¬ 
troduced in Mrs. C. Mackenzie’s interesting 
memoir of her husband, Storms and Sunskinr 
of a Soldier's Life, that “Admiral Watson 
u.sed to .sail up in his ships to Moorshodabad.” 
But there is no ground for this shitemeiit. 
So far as I can trace, it does not appear 
that the Admiral’s fla|.',-ship ever went 
above dhandernagore, and the largest of 
the ve.ssels sent to Hoogly even was the 
Bridgeirater of 20 guns. No vessel of the 
fleet appears to have gone higher. 

MUZBEE, s. Tlie name of a (;]a.s.s 
of Sikhs originally of low ca.ste, vulg. 
nuizhl, aj)])arcnt/ly laazhahl from Ar. 
mazhah, ‘ religions belief.’ (hinninghani 
indeed says that the name was applied 
to Sikh converts frojii Mahommedan- 
ism (Hidory, p. 379). But tliis is not 
the usual application now. [“When 
the sweepers liave adopted tlie Sikh 
faitli they are known as Mazhabis. 

. . , When the Cliuhra is circum- 
ci.sed and becomes a Mnsiilman, he i.s 
known as a Musa Hi or a Katana’^ 
{Marlaiym, Punjab Census Eej>., 1891, 
]». 2t)2).] Tlie original corjis of Muz- 
bees, now repre.seiited l>v the 32n<l 
Bengal N.l. (Pioneers) was rai.sed 
among the nuui labouring on tlie 
Baree Doah Canal. 

18,58. — “On the 19th June (1857) I ad- 
vf»catod, in the .search for new MiliUiry 
cla.s.ses, the raising of a cort)s of Muzzu- 
bees. . . . The idea was ultimately carried 
oMt,.'nKl improved by making them ]>ioneer.s.” 
- Letter from (\)t. II. li. Kdwardes to It. 
Montgomery, Ksg., March 23. 

,, “To the same de.stination (Delhi) 
w.'is .sent a .strong corp.s of Muzhubee (low - 
ca.ste) Sikhs, numhoring 1200 men, to serve 
as j)ioncers.” —Letterfrom It. Temple, Secre¬ 
tary to I*unjab Govt., dd. Lahore, May 25, 
1858. 

MYDAN, MEIDAUN, s. Hind. 

from Pers. raaidan. An open space, 
an esplanade, jiarade-grourul or green, 
in or adjoining a town ; a piazza (in 
the Italian sense) ; any open plain 
with grass on it ; a chaugdn (see 
CHICAjSlE) ground ; a battle-field. In 
Ar., usually, a hippodrome or race¬ 
course. 

c. 1330.—“ But the brethren were mean¬ 
while brought out to the Medan, Le., the 
piazza of the City, where an exceeding great 
fire had been kindled. And Friar Thomas 
went forward to cast himself into the fire, 
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but as he did so a certain Saracen caught 
him by the hood . . —Friar Odoric, in 
Cathay^ 63. 

1618.—“ When it is the hour of complines, 
or a little later to speak exactly, it is the 
time for the promenade, and every one goes 
on horseback to the meidan, which is always 
kept clean, watered hy a number of men 
whose business this is, who water it carrying 
the water in skins slung over the shoulder, 
and usually well shaded and very cool.”— 

I\ df>f(a ValU, i. 707. 

c. 1665.—“Celui (Quervansera) des Etran- 
gers est bien plus apacieux que Tautre et est 
(juarrd, ot tous deux font face au Meidan." 

V. 21*4. 

1670.—“ llcfore this house is a great 
sijuare meidan or promenade, ])lantcd on 
all sides with great trees, standing in rows." 
— Ayidrtr.fz, 35. 

1673. - “ 'I’lie Midan, or open Space before 
the (’aun’s I’alace, is an Oblong and Stately 
I’iat//:), with real not belied Cloisters.”— 
Fryer, 249. 

1828. — “ All this was done with as much 
coolness and precision, as if he had been at 
exercise uj)on the maidaun.7’/<r Ktezt/- 
bash, i. 223. 

[1859. A 24-}*oun<l howitzer, hoisted on 
to the maintoj) of the Shannon, looked 
menacingly over the Maidan (at Calcutta) 

. — Ohpbant, Narrative of Lei. Ftyiii's 

iVitWe/i, i, 60. 

MYNA, MINA, s. Hind. 

maitta. A name applied to several 
birds of tlu* family of starlings. Tlie 
<’omnion viijnit is the Arridoflieres tn'sfis 
of Linn. ; tin* soiitborii 11 ill Alyna is the 
(Hracala, als(^ Fitlahrs reliiilnua of Linn. ; 
tbe Nort]u*rn Tlill-IVIyna, Falahrs inter¬ 
media of I lav (see Jrrdon\ Bird<, ii. 
Ft. i. 325, 337, 339). Of botb tim 
first and la.^^l it may bo said Ibat they 
an* among tin* most teafhabh* of 
imitative birds, artumlatnig watrds 
with great distinctness, and without 
i’olly’s nasal tom*. We have hearfl a 
wild one (probably the tirst), on a 
tree in a field, spontaneously eclioing 
the very peculiar call of the black 
partridge from an adjoining jungle, 
with unmistakable truth. There is 
a t'urious desci’i])tion in Aelian {J>e 
Nat. An. xvi. 2) of an Indian talking 
bird which we thought at, one time 
to be the Myna ; but it seems to be 
nearer the Shama, and under that 
head the quotation will be found. 
[Mr. M‘Crindle (Bivasion of India, 186) 
is in favour of the Myna.^ 

[1590. — “The Mynah is twice the size of 
the Shdrak, with glossy black plumage, b*:t 
with the bill, wattles and tail coverts yellow. 


It imitates the human voice and speak.s with 
great distinctness." — Ain, ed. Jarrett, iii. 
121 .] 

1631.—Jac. Bontius de.scribes a kind of 
M3ma in Java, wdiieh he calls Pirn, sea 
potius Starnns Indb as, “ 'f'ho owner, an 
old Mu.ssulman w(jman, only lent it to the 
author to be drawn, after great persuasion, 
and on a stipulation that the beloved bird 
should get no swine’s flesh to eat. And 
when he had promised accordingly, the 
ains pis.'tinia immediately began to chaunt: 
Orany NasaranI catjor j/iaran habi f i.e. ‘Oog 
of a Chri.stiari, eater of swine ! ’"—Lib. v. 
cap. 44, p. 67. 

[1664. — “ In the Duke’s chamber there is 
a hird, given him hy Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, 
comes from the Ea.st Indys, black the 
greatest part, with the finest collar of white 
about the neck ; but talks many things and 
neyes like the horse, and (tther things, the 
liest almost that ever 1 heard hird in my 
life."—/A/>//.s-, Diary, April 25, IVof. Newton 
in Mr Wheatley’.s ed. (iv, 118) is inclined to 
identify this with the Myna, and notes that 
one of th(* earliest figures of the bird is hy 
Eleazar Alhin {Nat. Hist, of Jimfs, ii. pi. 38) 
in 1738. 

[1703. — “Among singing birds that 
which in Bengali is called the Minaw i.s 
the only one that comes within my know¬ 
ledge.”— In )'i<fe, lledyeA JDuinj, TIak. Soc. 
ii. (aicxxxiv.] 

1803.—“During the whole of our stay tw*c> 
minahs were talking almost ince.ssantly, to 
the great delight of the old lady, who often 
laughed at what they .said, and })raised their 
talents. Her hookah tilled up the interval." 
— Ld Vatentia, i. 227-8. 

1813. — “The msmeh is a very entertaining 
bird, hoftping aliout the house, and articu¬ 
lating .several words in the manner of the 
starling.”— Forbes, Or, Mem. i. 47 ; [2nd ed. 
i. 32.]^ 

1817.—“ Of all birds the chiony (miner) is 
the most highly prized. ”— l!a,J/les, Java, i. 260. 

1875. — “A talking mina in a cage, and a 
rat-trap, eom}>leted the adornments of the 
veranda."—T/e’ Dilemma, eh. xii. 

1878. —“The myna has no wit. . . . His 
only w-ay of eatcliing a worm is to lay hold 
of its tail and pull it out of its hole,— 
generally breaking it in the middle and 
losing the bigger half."— iTt. Fuibimon, hi 
My Indian Oardim, 28. 

1879. —“ So the dog went to a maina, and 
said : ‘ Wliat .sliall 1 do to hurt this cat! ’ "— 
Miss Stokes, Indian. Fairy Tales, 18. 

,, “. . . beneath 

Striped .squirrels raced, the m3riia8 perked 
and j)icked. 

Idle nine brown sisters chattered in the 
tlu'rn ...” 

F. Arnold, The Liyht of Asia, Book. i. 

See SEVEN SISTERS in Gloss. Mr. 
Arnold makes too many ! 

MYKOBALAN,s. A name applied 
to certain dried fruits and kernels of 
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j^tringent flavour, but of several 
species, and not even all belonging 
to the same Natural Order, which 
were from an early date exported from 
India, and had a liigh reputation in 
the medieval pliarmacopoeia. Tliis 
they appear (some of tliem) to retain 
in native Indian medicine ; though 
they seem to have disappeared from 
English use and have no place in 
Hanbury and Eluckiger’s great work, 
the Pharwaroijraphia. Tliey are still, 
to some exteutt, im])()i ted into England, 
but for use in tanning and dyeing, not 
in pharmacy. 

It is not <{uite clear how the term 
myrohalaii, in tliis sense, came into use. 
For the jieojile of India do not seem to 
have any single name denoting these 
fruits or drugs as a group ; nor do the 
Arabic dictionaries afford oii(‘ either 
(hut see further on). MvpolidXavos is 
spoken of by some ancient authors, 
f'.g. Aristotle, Eioscorides and Pliny, 
hut it was a])plied by them to one or 
more fruits* entirely unconnected with 
the subjects of this article. This name 
had jirobably been' pres(‘rved in the 
laboratories, and was applied by some 
early translator of tlui Aral he writers 
on Materia Medica to these Indian 
jiroducts. Though we have Siiid that 
(so far as we can discover) the diction¬ 
aries afford no word with the compre¬ 
hensive sense of MyrobdaUj it is 
probable that the physicians had such 
a word, and Garcia de Orta, who is 
trustworthy, says ex])licitly that the 
Arab practitioners whom lie had con¬ 
sulted applied to the whole class the 
name ddegi^ a word which we cannot 
identify, unless it originated in a 
clerical error for aleley% i.e. ihliUij. 
The last word may perhaps be taken 
as covering all myrobalans ; for accord¬ 
ing to the Glossary to Rhazes at 
Leyden (ipioted by Dozy, Suppt. i. 43) 
it applies to the Kabuli, the yellow, 
and the hhick (or Indian), whilst the 
Emblic is also called Ihlikij amlaj. 

In the Kashmir Customs TarifT 
(in Punjab Trade Report, eexeyi.) W'e 
have entries of 

“ llidela (Myrohalan). 

Ilulela (Bellerick ditto). 

Amid (Erablica Phyllanthus).” 

* One of them is generally identified with the 
seeds of Morinqa pterygosj^rma —see HORSE 
RADISH TREE—the Ben-nuts of old writers, 
And affordiug Oil of Ben, used as a basis in 
perftimery. 


The kinds recognised in the Medieval 
pharmacopoeia were five, viz.:— 

( 1 ) The Emblic myrohalan; which is 
the dried astringent fruit of the 
Anwuld, dnwld of Hind., the Emblica 
ojjicinalis of Gaertner {Phyllanthus 
Emblica, L., N. 0. Euphorhiaceae). 
The Persian name of this is dmlah, 
but, as the Arabic amlaj suggests, 

irobably in older Persian amlag, and 
leiice no doubt Phnblica. Garcia says 
it was called by the Arab physicians 
emheUfi (which we should write 
amhaljl). 

(2) The Belleric Myrohalan ; the fruit 
of Termiimlia Bellerira, Roxl). (N.O. 
(Jomhretaceae), lamsisting of a small 
nut enclosed in a thin exterior rind. 
The Arabic name given in Ibn Baithar 
is halilij; in the old Latin version of 
Avicenna, belileyi; and in Persian it is 
called halll andhalUa. Garcia says the 
Arab physicians called it belereyi 
{hallrij, and in old Persian probably 
ballriy) which accounts for Bellerica. 

(3) The Chehulic Myrohalan; the 
fruit of Termiyialia ChebuUi, Roxl). 
The derivation of this name which we 
have given under CHEBULI is con¬ 
firmed by the Persian name, which is 
Halila-i-Kabuli. It can hardly have 
been a j)roduct of Kabul, but may 
have been im})orted into Persia by 
that route, whence the name? as 
calicoes got their name from Calicut. 
Garcia says these myrobalans Avere 
called by his Arabs quebulyi. l))n 
Baithar calls them halUaj, and many 
of the authorities whom he (piotes 
specify them as Kabuli. 

(4) and (5). The Black Myrohalan, 

otherwise called ^ Indianj and the 
Yello^v or Citruie. These, according 
to Royle {Essay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicine, ])p. 36-37), were both 

products of T. Chebula in different 
.states ; but this does not seem (piite 
certain. Further varieties were some¬ 
times recognised, and 7iine are said to 
be specified in a pajier in an early vol. 
of the Philos. Transactions.'^ One kind 

* This article we have been unable to find. Dr, 
Hunter in As. Res. (xi. 182) quote.s from a Persian 
work of Mahommod Husain Shirazi, communi¬ 
cated to him by Mr. Colebrooke, the names of 
6 varieties of HalUa (or Myrohalan) as afforded 
in different stages of maturity by the Terminalxa 
Chd)vla :— 1. H. Zlra, when just set (from Zlra, 
cummin-aeed). 2. H. Jawi (from Jau, barleyX 
3. Zangi or Hindi (The Black M.). 4. H. CJilnt. 
5. H. 'Asfar, or Yellow. 6. H. Kabuli, the mature 
fruit. [See Dr. Murray’s article iu Watt, Econ. 
Diet. vi. pt. iv. 38 seqq.] 
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called Sliil or Chinese, is iiieiitioiied 
hy one of the authorities of Ihn 
Baithar, ({noted below, and is referred 
to by Garcia. 

The virtues of Myrobalans are said 
to be extolled by Charaka, the oldest 
of the Sanskrit writers on Medicine. 
Some of the Arabian and Medieval 
(5reek authors, referred to by Boyle, 
also speak of a coinbination of different 
kinds of Myrohalan called Try})hera or 
Tryphdla; a fact, of great interest. 
For this is the (‘Three-fruits’) 

of Hindu medicine, which a])])ears in 
A'iiinrdkoslui (c. a.d. 500), as well as in 
a j)rescriptaoii of Susruta, the disci])le 
of Charaka, and whi(d) is still, it would 
seem, famili,‘U‘ to the native Indian 
])ra(hition<*rs. 11 is, according to Boyle, 
a combination of the black, yellow and 
(Jhf'hnlic; but. Garcia, who calls it, finr.- 
2 )ala Hind. =‘Three-fruits’), 

s(‘ems to im])ly that it consisted of the 
three kinds known in (ioa, viz, citrine 
(or yellow), the Indian (or black), and 
the be! I eric. ^Vatt^ Evon. Diet. vi. pt. 
iv. 32 secjq.] The emhJicy he says, were 
not used in medicine there, only in 
tanning, like sumacli. The Myro¬ 
balans iin])ort,ed in the Middle Ages 
seem often to have been preserved (in 
syrup ?). 

c. ](■(’. 340. — “ 5ibrL Tj yivvrjffi^ rov Kapnov 
■LV ry dpxii ^(CTL y\MKirTr}Tos. Tu)c 

juivpafiaXdrujr 8} bhbpujv ie dpX?7* 

OTOLV (pavQaiv, ol Kapiroi ciaL yXvKeiS' KOiPufs 
di elcTL arpLKpvol Kai €p tt] Kpdaci avrQyv 
TTiKpol . . — Aristotelcs, De Planiiii, ii, 10. 

C. A.l). t>0. — “ {pOLUt^ Iv AlyvTTTip yLvfTar 
Tpuydrai Se /jeTOTTujpovarj^ ttjs Kara Trjv 
dtrujpap uK/j-ys, Trape/j,<p^po}i' ry ^ApajiiKp 
p.vpofia\dv ip, irb/iia 8 i Xiyerai." — Ifio- 
.'tcoridrs, dc Mat. AEdica, i. cxlviii, 

c. A.l). 70.—“ Mjrrobalanum Troglodytis 
et Thebaidi et Arai)ine quae ludaeam ab 
Aegy{)t(> distermiuat conunune o.st, nascou.s 
ungueTite, ut ijw) nomine apjKirot, quo 
item indicutur et glandem es.se. Arbor est 
heliotroj)i() . . . siinili folio, fructus rnagni- 
tudiue abellanae nucis,” kc.- P/nuf, xii. 
21 (4()). 

c. .510.—A prescription of Actius of Ainida, 
which will be found transcribed under 
ZEDOARY, includes myrobalan among a 
large tmml>er of ingredients, chiefly of 
Orientiil origin ; and one doubbs whether 
the word may not liere be irsed in the later 
.sense. 

c. 1343. — “ Pre.served Mirabolans {yuira- 
holani ronditi) .should be big and black, and 
the envelope over the nut tender to the 
tooth ; and the bigger and blacker and 
2 Q 


tenderer to the tooth (like candied walnuts), 
the better they are. , . . Some ])eople say 
that in India they are candied when uh- 
ripe (arerhf), just a.s we candy* the unripe 
tender walnuts, and that when they arc 
candied in this w'ay they have no nut 
within, but are all through tender like our 
walnut-comfits. But if this is really done, 
anyhow none reach us except those with a 
nut in.side, and often very hard nuts too. 
They should be kept in brown earthen 
pots glazed, in a .syrf)p made of cassia 
fisUda f and honey or sugar; and they 
should remain always in the syrop, for they 
form a moist {)re.scrve and are not fit to use 
dry.”— J'eyolotti, j), 377. 

c. 1343.—(At Alexandria) “ are sold by thr 
ten mans {mme, see MAIJND), . . . amo- 
)num, mirobalanB of every kind, cara{>hor, 
castor. . . .”— Ibid. 57. 

1487.—. . Va.si grandi di confectione, 
mirobolani o geng\o\o."-~ LHter on pro.sents 
.sent by the Sultan to L. do’ Medici, in 
Roscoe's Lorenzo, ed. 1825, ii. 372. 

1505.—In (’alicut) “li nasce mirabolani, 
emblici e chehali, li quali valeno ducati do' 
el baar (see BAHi^.)” — lAoiiardo Ca' 
Alasser, j). 27. 

1552. — “ T>a campagne de Tericho ost 
entourn^e de motaignes do tons co.stez: 
poignant la<juelle, et du coste do midy ost 
la mer morte. . . . Les arbros qui portent 
le Licion, nai-ssent cn ceste i)laine, et aussi 
les arbres qui portent le.s Myrobalans 
Oitrim, du noyau de.squels les habitants 
font de rhuille.”:t— P. Btlon, Obsei'vations, 
ed. 1554, f. 144. 

1560.—“Mais ])ource que le Bon, que les 
Grecz a})]»ellent Balanus Myrep.sica, m’a 
fait souvenir des Myrabolans des Arabes, 
dont y en a cinq especes: et quo d’ailleurs, 
on eu v.se ordinairement eu Medocine, 
encores (pie les anciens Grecz n’en ayent 
fait aucunc mention : il m’a senibl^ bon 
d’en baicher mol : car i’eu.sse fait grand 
torf. a CCS Ckimmentuires do les priuer d’vn 

* “(’())//i'f/Mono,” “ luako ('omlils of"; “ j^re- 

l)ut tlic liitter word is too vague. 

i Tliis ih surply not wluit wp iio\v call Cassia 
Fistula, tlip lou'Z cyhndnciil jkmI of a leguminous 
trpp, atlorduig u mild la.\ativp Hut Ilarilmry and 
Flu('ki;;pr (ji]) 11*5, 47'0 show tliat sornp f'assia 
hark (of tlip ciimamon kind) was known in the 
parly centnrips of our ora as Kaaia crvpiyyioSrfi 
and cassia Jistuhiris; whilst tlip drug now callod 
Cassia Fistula, Ia , is liist nuticpd by a medical 
wntpr ol Constantiuoplp towards a. d. 1300. Pego- 
lotti, at ji. 36(>, giv(*.s a few lines of instruction for 
judging <.)f cassia fistula: “ It ought to be black, 
and thick, and iinbi(Apn (snJdn), uuii heavy, and 
The thicker it is, and the blacker the outside rind 
is. the riper and better it is ; and it retains its 
virtue well lor 2 yc^ars." This is not very decisive, 
but on the whole we should .suppose Pegolotti's 
c(i.sa-t(t JLstiila to be either a spice-bark, or solid 
twigs of a like plant (H. k F. 476). 

♦ This is probably Balntiitis aegyptioca, Delile, 
the zak of tne Arabs, which is not unlike myro- 
lialan fruit and yields an oil much used medi¬ 
cinally. The negroes of the Niger make an 
intoxicating spirit of it. 
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fniict si requia en Medecine. TI y a donq^iies 
cinq especes de Myrabolaiifl.”— 

Com. on DioscorideSi old Fr. Tr. p. 394. 

1610.-;- 

' ‘ Kaatril. How know you ? 

Subtle. By inspection on her forehead ; 
And subtlety of lips, which must be tasted 
Often, to make a judgment. 

[JCissex her again.'\ 

’Slight, she molts 

Like a Myrabolane.”— Alchemist, iv. 1. 

[c. 1665.—“Among other fruits, they 
preserve (in Bengal) large citrons . . . small 
Mirobolans, which are excellent. . . .”— 
Bernier, ed. Oonstaiile, 438.] 

1672.—“Speaking of the Gians Ungnen- 
taria, otherwise calfd Balanus Mirepsica or 
Ben Arabum, a very rare Tree, yielding a 
most fragrant and highly esteem’d Oyl ; he 
is very particular in describing the extra¬ 
ordinary care he used in cultivating such as 
were sent to him in Holland.” —Notice of a 
Work by Abraham Munting, M.D., in 
Phil 08 O]f)h. Trans, ix. 249, 

MYSOEE, n.p. Tam. Maimr, Can. 
Maimru. The city which was the 
capital of the Hindu kingdom, taking 
its name, and which last was founded 
in 1610 by a local chief on the decay 
of the Vijayanagar (see BISNAGAE, 
NARSINGA) dynasty. 0. P. Brown 
ives the etym. as Maid-ur, Maid 
eing the name of a local goddess like 
Pomona or Flora ; ur, ‘ town, village.’ 
It is however usually said to be a 
corruption of Mahish-dsura, the buffalo 
demon slain by the goddess Durga or 
Kali. [Rice {Mysore, i. 1) gives Cari. 
Maisa, from Skt. Mahisha, and urn, 

‘ town.’] 

[1696. — “Nabob Zulphecar Cawn is gone 
into the Mizore country after the Mahratta 
jirmy. . . .”—I.K)ttor in 
Madras reprint, i. 60.] 

MYSORE THORN. The Uaesal- 
pmia sepiaria, Roxb. It is armed with 
short, ^jarp, recur\'ed prickles; and 
is much used as a fence in the Deccan. 
Hyder Ali planted it round his strong¬ 
holds in Mysore, and hence it is often 
called “Hyder’s Thorn,” Haidar kd 
jhdr. 

[1857.—“ What may be termed the under¬ 
wood consisted of milk bushes, prickly 
pears, mysore thorn, intermingled in wild 
confusion. . . .”—Lady Falkland, Chow-chow, 
2nd od. i. 300.] 


N 

NABOB, s. Port. Nabdbo, and 
Fr. Nabab, from Hind. Nttwdb, which 
is the Ar. pi. of sing. Ndyab (see 
NAIB), ‘ a deputy,’ and was applied in 
a singular sense * to a delegate of the 
supreme chief, viz. to a Viceroy or 
chief Governor under the Great Mogul, 
e.g. the Naxodh of Surat, the Nawdb of 
Oudh, the Nawdb of Arcot, the Nawdh 
Nazim of Bengal. From this use it 
hec.ame a title of rank without neces- 
^rily having any office attaclied. It 
is now a title occasionally conferred, 
like a peerage, on Mahoinmedaii 
gentlemen of distinction and good 
service, as Bdl and Raid are ui)on 
Hindus. 

Nabob is used in two ways: (a) 
simply as a corruption and representa¬ 
tive of Nawdb. We get it direct from 
the Port. 7iahdho, see ((notation from 
Bluteiiu below, (b) It began to be 
applied in the 18th century, when the 
transactions of Clive made the ej)ithet 
familiar in England, to Anglo-Indians 
who returned with fortunes from the 
East ; and Foote’s ]>lay of ‘ The Na¬ 
bob’ (Nabob) (1768) aided in giving 
general currency to the word in this 
sense. 

a.— 

1601.—“. . . delante del Nauabo (^uo 
e.'j justicia mayor.”— Guerrero, Helacion, 70. 

1615. —“There wa.s a.s Nababo in Surat 
a certain Persian Mahornmedan {Mquro 
Par.no) called Mocarre Bethiao, who had 
come to Goa in the time of the Viceroy 
Buy Dairen^o de Tavora, and who being 
treated with much familiarity and kindness 
by the Portugue.se . . . came to confess 
th.'it it could not but be that truth was with 
their Law. . . .”— Bocarro, p. 354. 

1616. —“Catechumeni ergo parentos viros 
aliquot inducunt hone.stos et asse.ssores 
Nauabi, id e.st, judicis supremi, cui con- 
siliarii erant, uti ot Proregi, ut libellum 
faroosum adversus Pinnorum spargerent.”— 
Jarric, Thesaurus, iii. 378. 

1652. — “The Nahabf was sitting, ac- 


* Dozy says (2nfl ed. 823) that the plural form 
has been adopted by mistake. Wilson says ‘hono- 
riflcally.’ Possibly in this and other like cases it 
(»me from pcjjndar misunderstanding of the Arabic 
plurals. So we have omra, i.e. umard, pi. of amir 
used singularly and forming a plural nmr&ydn. 
(See also OMLAH and MEHAtJL.) 

t The word is so misprinted throughout this 
part of the English version. 
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cording to the custom of the Country, bare¬ 
foot, like one of our Taylors, with a great 
number of Papers sticking between his 
Toes, and others between the Fingers of his 
left hand, which Papers he drew sometimes 
from between his Toes, sometimes from 
between his Fingers, and order’d what 
answers should be given to every one.”— 
Tavet-nier^ E. T. ii. 99 ; [ed. Ball^ i. 291]. 

1653.— . . il prend la quality de 

Nabab qui vault autant k dire que mon- 
seigneur.^’ — De la Boullaye-le-Gouz (ed. 
1657), 142. 

1666.—“ The ill-dealing of the Nahab 
proceeded from a scurvy trick that was 
play’d me by three Canary-birds at the 
Great Mogurs Court. The story whereof 
was thus in short . . .”— Tavernier^ E.T. 
ii. 57 ; [ed. Ball, i. 134]. 

1673.—“Gaining by these .steps a nearer 
intimacy with the Nabob, he cut the new 
Business out every day.”— Fryer, 183. 

1675. — “But when wo were purpo.sing 
next day to depart, there came letters out 
of the Moorish Camp from the Nabab, the 
field-marshal of the Great Mogul. . . .”— 
Heiden Vereaarlijke Schip-Breuk, 52. 

1682.—“. . . Ray Nundelall ye Nababs 
Ditan, who gave me a most courteous recep¬ 
tion, rising up and taking of me by ye 
hands, and ye like at my departure, which 
1 am informed is a greater favour than he 
has ever shown to any Franks. . . .”— 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 27 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 12]. 
Hedges writes Nabob, Nabab, Navab, Narob. 

1716.—“Nababo. Termo do Mogol. He 
o Titolo do Mini.stro que he Cabeca.” — 
Bliiteav, s.v. 

1727. — “A few years ago, the Nabob or 
Vice - Roy of Chormundel, w^ho rc.sides at 
(Jhickakal, and who su})erintonds that Coun¬ 
try for the Mogul, for .some Disgust he had 
received from the Inhabitants of Din 
Lslands, would have made a Present of 
them to the Colony of Fort ot. George.”— 
A. Hamilton, i. 371 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1742. —“ We have had a great man called 
the Nabob (who is the next person in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visit the Governor. 
. . . His lady, with all her women atten¬ 
dance, came the night before him. All the 
guns fired round the fort upon her arrival, 
as well as upon his ; he and she are Moors, 
whoso women are never seen by any man 
upon earth except their husbands.”—Letter 
from Madras in Mrs. Delanys Life, ii. 169. 

1743. — “Every governor of a fort, and 
every commander of a district had a.s.sumed 
the title of Nabob . . . one day after having 
received the homage of several of these 
little lord.s, Nizam ul muluck said that he 
had that day seen no less than eighteen 
Nabobs in the Carnatic.”— Orme, Reprint, 
Bk. i. 51. 

1752.*—“Agreed . . . that a present 
should be m^e the Nobab that might 
prove satisfactory.”—In Long, 33. 


1773.- 

“ And though my years have passed in this 
hard duty, 

No Benefit acquired—no Nabob's booty.” 
Epilogue at Fort Marlborough, by W. 

Marsden, in Mem. 9. 

1787.- 

“ Of armaments by flood and field ; 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield.” 

Hitson, in Life and Letters, i. 124. 

1807. — “Some .say that he is a Tailor 
who brought out a long bill against some 
of Lord Wellesley’s staff, and was in conse¬ 
quence provided for ; others say he was an 
adventurer, and .sold knicknacks to the 
Nabob of Oude.”—iSVr T. Munro, in Life, 
i. 371. 

1809.—“ I was surprised that 1 had heard 
nothing from the Nawaub of the Carnatic.” 
~Ld. Valeiitia, i. 381. 

c. 1858.— 

“ Le vieux Nabab ot la Begum d’Arkatc.” 

I^conte de Lisle, ed. 1872, p. 156. 

b.— 

[1764.—“Mogul Pitt and Nabob Bute.” 
— Horace Walpole, Letter.^, ed. 18.57, iv. 222 
{*SYa>i/. />td.).J 

1773.— “ 1 regretted the decay of res|>ect 
for men of family, and that a Nabob would 
not carry an election from them. 

“JoHN.soN; Why, sir, the Nabob will 
carry it by means of his wealth, in a country 
where money is highly valued, as it must 
be where nothing can be had without 
money ; but if it comes to personal pre¬ 
ference, the man of family will always 
carry it.”— Boswell, Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, under Aug. 25. 

1777.— “In such a revolution . . . it was 
imp<j.ssible V>nt that a number of individuals 
should have acquired la^e property. They 
did acquire it; and with it they seem to 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and the appellation of nabobs 
as a term of reproach.— Price's Tracts, i. 13. 

1780.—“The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Bengal the Fitte.^t Soil for the Growth of 
Lust, Injustice, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the 
East India ("ompany. By Henry Fred. 
Thompson. Printed for the Anthor.” (A 
base book). 

1783.—“The office given to a young man 
going to India is of trifling consequence. 
But he that goes out an insignificant boy, 
in a few years returns a great Nabob- Mr. 
Hastings says he has two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw material, who expect 
to be speedily manufactured into the mer- 
chantlike quality I mention.” — Burke, 
Speech on Fox's E.I. Bill, in Works and 
Coir., ed. 1862, iii. 606. 

1787.—“The speakers for him (Haitings) 
were Burgess, who has completely done for 
himself in one day ; Nichols, a lawyer; Mr, 
Vansittart, a nabob ; Alderman Le Mo- 
Burier, a smuggler from Jersey ; . . . and 
Dempster, who is one of the go^-natured 
candid men who connect themselves with 
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every bad man “they can find.”— lA. Minto^ 
in Life^ &c., i. 126. 

1848. — “‘Isn’t he very rich?’ said 
Rebecca. 

“‘They say all Indian Nabobs are enor¬ 
mously rich.’”— Vanitij Fair^ ed. 1867, i. 17. 

1872. —“Cc train dc vie facile . . . suffit 
k me fairo ddcerner . . . le surnom de 
Nabob par les bourgeois et les visiteurs de 
la petite ville.” — des Deux Mondes, 
xcviii. 938. 

1874.—“At that time (c. 1830) the Royal 
Society was very differently composed from 
what it is now. Any wealthy or well-known 
person, any M.P. . . . or K.ist Indian 

Nabob, who wished to have F.R.S. added 
to his name, was sure to obtjiin a«linittance.” 
— Geikie, Life of Af unhison, i. 197. 

1878.—“. . , A Tunis'/—iniorronipit le 
due. . . . Alors pour<iuoi ce noin de Nabab ? 
—Bah ! les Parisiens n’y regardent pas tie 
si prbs. Pour eux tout riche Stranger est 
un Nabab, n’im})orte d’oii il vienne.” — 
Le Nabab, par A lph. Daudei, eh. i. 

It is purism (piite erroneously ;i]>- 
plied wiieii we find Nabob in this 
sense miswritten Nawah ; thus : 

1878. — “These were day.s when India, 
little known still in the land that niles it, 
was less known than it had been in the 
previous generation, which had seen Warren 
Hastings impeached, and burghs* bought 
and sold by Anglo-Indian Nawabs.’ 
Smith'i Lift of Dr John Wifson, 30. 

But there is no question of purism 
in the following delicious passage : 

1878.—“If . . . the spirited proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph had been informed 
that our aid of their friends the Turks 
would have taken the form of a tax upon 
paper, and a concession of the Levis to act 
as Commanders of Regiments of Bashi- 
Bozouks, with a request to the General¬ 
issimo to place them in as forward a 
position as Nabob was given in the host of 
King David, the harp in Peterborough 
Court would not have twanged long to the 
tune of a crusade in behalf of the Sultan 
of Turkey.”— Truth, April 11, p. 470. In 
this passage in which the wit is equalled 
only by the scriptural knowledge, observe 
that WaZ>o6—Naboth, and Uriah. 

NACODA, NACODER, &c., s. Pers. 

nd-khudd (navis dommus) ^ a skipper'; 
the master of a native vessel. (Per¬ 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as 
his own supercargo.) It is hard to 
understand why Reinaud (Relation., 
ii. 42 ) calls this a “Malay word . . . 

* Qu. boroughs f The writer does injustice to 
his country when he speaks of burgfts being bought 
and sold. The representation of Scotch burghs 
before 18S2 was bad, but it never was purchasable. 
There are Jio bwrgha in England. 


derived from the Persian,” especially 
considering that he is dealing Avith a 
book of the 9tli and 10th centuries. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that tlie word is 
.sotiietimes, aft er the manner of Hohmn- 
Job.wn, corrupted l)y the Malays into 
Anak kiula, ‘son of a liorse.’] 

c. 916. — “ HientAt Ton ne garda pas inAmc 
de managements pour les patrons de navires 
{uxiwdUiuda, })1. of nSlkhudfi,) Arabes, ct 
ies maltres de batiincnts rnarchands furont 
en butte a des pretensions injustes,” — 
Relation, &e,, i. 68, 

c. 1348. — “The secotid day after our 
arrival at the )»ort of Kailukan, thi.s 
j>rineess luvited the nSLkhodha, or owner of 
the ship (sail ih-al-mai fiah), the lairdni (see 
CRANNY) or clerk, the merchants, the 
chief people, the taudad (see TINDAL) or 
eoinruander of the crew, the .sipasaldv (see 
SIPAHSELAR) or commander of the fight¬ 
ing maw." -Ihn, liaiuta, iv. 250. 

1.502, -“But having been .seen by our 
fleet, the caravels made for them, and the 
Moors being laden could no longer eseajie. 
So they brought ifuMii to tlu' (’ajitain 
General, and all struck sail, and from .six 
of the Zamhucos (see SAMBOOK) the 
nacodas came to the Captain General.” 
— Correa, i. 302. 

1540. — “Whereiqion he desired us that 
the three necodas of the Junks, so are the 
commanders of them called i n that country 
. . .”— Pluto, (orig. cap, xxxv.) in Cogau, 

p. 42. 

[c. 1590. — “Tn large ships there ar(‘ 
twelve cla.s.ses. 1. The Nakhuda, or owner 
of the ship. This word is evidently a short 
form of iVdrkhadd. He fixes the course of 
the ship.”—Jia, ed. Rlochiruinu, i. 280.] 

1610. - • “The sixth Nohuda Melech 
Ambor, CapUiine of a great shi}> of DahuK 
(see DABUL), came ashore with a great 
many of Merchants with him, he with the 
rest were carried about the Towne in 
pompe.” — Sir H. Middleton, in Purchas, 
i. 260. 

[1616. — “ Nobody Chinhonne’s voyage for 
Syarn was given ovar." — B'oster, Letters, iv. 
187.J 

1623.— “The China Nocheda hath too 
long deluded you through your owne sim- 
plicitie to give creditt unto him.”— Council 
at Batacia, to Rich. Cocks, in his Diary, ii. 
341. 

1625. — Purchas has the word in many 
forms; Nokayday, Nahoda, Nohuda, &c. 

1638. — “Their nockado or India Pilot 
wa.s stab’d in the Groyne twice.”—In 
IlakL iv. 48. 

1649.—“In addition to this a receipt must 
be exacted from the Nachodas.” — Secret 
Instructions in Baldaeus (Germ.), p. 6. 

1758.—“Our Chocarda* (?) assured us they 


[* The late Mr. B. J. W. Gibb pointe<l out 
tliat Chocarda is Turkish Chokaddr, a name given 
to a great man’s lackey or footman. “High 
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were rogues; but our Enockaty or pilot 
told us ne knew them.”— Jvat^ 248. This 
word looks like confusion, in the manner of 
the poet of the “Snark,” between 
and (Hind.) arkdily “a pilot,” [so called 
because majiy came from A r oot. ] 

[1822, — “The Enockada was very at¬ 
tentive to Thoughtless and his family. . . .” 
— Walhury Fifteen Years in Induiy 241. 

[1831.— “The Roban (Ar. rnhltdn, ‘the 
master of a ship ’) and Nockader being 
afraid to keej) at sea all night . . .”— Life 
and Adventiaes of Natkaniel Pearce^ written 
by himself ii. 303.] 

1880.— “That a pamphlet should be 
printed, illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulated, commends itself to the Govern¬ 
ment of India . . . cojhes V)eing suj)j)lied 
to Nakhudas and timlals of native craft 
at small cost.”— Prsn. of (roi'l. of India as 
to Lights for Shipjang, 28 Jan. 

NAGA, 11 .p. ^J'be name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivilised clans 
of warlike and vindictive cliaracter in 
the eastern part of the hill country 
whicl) divides As.sani Projier (or the 
valley of the Brahmaputra) from 
Kachar and the basin of the Surma. 
A ]»art of lhes(* hills was formed into 
a British district, now under As.sam, 
in 18G7, hut, a great body of tlie Naga 
clans is still independent. The ety¬ 
mology of the name is dis]nited ; some 
identifying it with the, Fiuja or Snake 
Aborigines, who are so ]U'ominent in 
the legends and sculptures of the 
Buddhists. But it is, ]>erha]>s, more 
probable that the Avord is used in the 
sense of ‘ nak(*d ’ (Skt. Hind. 

iiaTUjdy Beng. nmgtdy &c.), which, 
curiously enough, is that which 
Ptolemy attributes to the name, and 
which the spelling of Shihabuddln 
also indicates, [The word is also u.sed 
for a class of ascetics of the Dadupan- 
thi sect, whose head-cpiarters are at 
Jaypur.] 

c. A.T). f)0.— “ Kai Macdj'5/>oc, 

. . . Na77a 'Kbyai 6 aruxaLvei yvfivQn 

/cSoTfiosf—PtoL VII. ii. 18. 

c. 1662.—“The Rdjah had first intended 
to fly to the Ndgd Hills, but from fear of 

fuTictioiiuncs have many Chokaddrs attached to 
their establishments. In this case, probably the 
Pasha of the province through which Ives was 
travelling, or perhaps some fhnctionury at Con¬ 
stantinople, appointed one of his Chokaddrs to 
look after the traveller. The word literally means 
‘ cloth-keeper,’ and it is probable that the name 
was originally given to a servant who had charge 
of his master’s wardrobe. But it has long been 
applied to a lackey who walks beside his master’s 
horse when his master is out riding."] 


our army the Ndgds * would not afford him 
an asylum. ‘ The Ndgds live in the southern 
mountains of Asdm, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but treacherous. 
In number they equal the helpers of Yagog 
and Magog, and resemble, in hardiness and 
physical strength the 'Adis (an ancient 
Arabian tribe). They go about naked like 
beasts. . . , Some of their chiefs came to 
see the Nawdb. They wore dark hip-clothes 
{hing)y ornamented with cowries, and round 
about their heads they wore a belt of boar’s 
tusks, allowing their black hair to hang 
down their neck.’” — Mlhdbiiddin Tdlishy 
tr. by Prof. Bhuhinann, in./. As. Soc. Heng.y 
xli. Pt. i. p. 84. [See Plate xvi. of Dalton's 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal; Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst. xxvi. 161 1 

1883.“A correspondent of the “Indian 
Agriculturist” ((’alcutta), of Sept. 1, dates 
from the Naga Hills, which he calls “ No^a, 
from Noky not JS'aga, . . an assertion 
which one is not bound to accept. “One 
on the Spot ” i.s not bound to know the ety¬ 
mology of a name several thou.sand years old. 

[Of the a.scetic class : 

[1879.—“The NAgAs of Jaipur are a sect 
of militant devotees belonging to the Dddit 
Panthi sect, who are enrolled in regiments 
t(».serve the State ; they are vowed to celibacy 
and tc arms, and constitute a sort of military 
order in the sect ,”—Rajpntana (Jazetteevy 

ii. 117.] 

NAGAEEE, s. Hiud. from Skt. 
7 idg((rl. The proper Sanskrit character, 
meaning literally ‘of the. city’; and 
often <‘alled deva-7idgar'iy ‘the divine 
city character.’ 

[1623.--“An antuiue character . . . us’d 
hy the Brachrnans, who in distinction from 
other vulgar I'haracters . . . call it Nagheri. ’ 
— P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 73. 

[1781.— “The Shanskrit aljJiabet ... is 
now called Diewnftgar, or the Language <jf 
Angels, . , allied, Fade, Intro, xxiii.] 

[c. 180.3. — “As you sometimes .see Mr. 
Wilkins, w'ho w'as the inventor of printing 
with Bengal and Nagree typos. . . 
Letter of Volebrooke, in Lfe, 227.] 

NAIB, s. Hind, from Ar. ndyal\ 
a de])ut y ; (see also under NABOB). 

[c. 1610.—In the Maldives, “ Of these arc* 
constituted thirteen provinces, over each of 
which is a chief called a Naybe.” — Pyrard 
de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 198.] 

1682.—“ Before the expiration of this time 
we were overtaken h}* ye Caddie's Neip, ye 
Meerbafs (see MEARBAR) deputy, and ye 
Dutch Director’.s Vaklll (see VAEEEL) (by 
the way it is observable ye Dutch omit no 
opportunity to do us all the prejudice that 
lyes in their power).”— Diary, Oct. 
11 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 35J. 

The word Fdjgd is spelt with a nasal n, 
" Ndngd" (p. 76), 
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1765.—. . this person was appointed 
Niab, or deputy governor of Ori.s.sa.'’— 
Hohoell^ Hist. Hvents, i. 53. 

[18.56.—“The Naib gave me letters to 
the chiefs of several encam})ments, charging 
them to provide me with horses."— Ferrier^ 
Caravan Journeys, 237.] 

NAIK, NAIQUE, &c. s. Hind. 

nthfdL A lenii which occurs in nearly 
all the vernacular langiiage.s ; from 
Ski. imyaka, ‘a leader, chief, general.’ 
The word is used in sev(‘ral ap])lica- 
tions among older vn iters (Poi'tuguese) 
referring i(» the south and west of 
India, as im^aning a native caj)tain or 
headman of some sort (a). It is also 
a title of honour among Hindus in the 
Dee can (b). It is again the name of a 
Telugu (;astc, whence the general name 
of the Kings of Vijayanagara (a.d. 
132.5-1674), and of the Lords of 
Madura (1559-1741) and other jdaces 
(c). But. its common Anglo-Indian 
apjdic.ation is to the non-eommi.ssioned 
ofhce.i’ of Sepoys who corresponds to 
a cor])oral, and wears the double 
chevron of that rank (d). 

(a) - 

c. 1538.—“Mandou tambem h(i Nayque 
com vinti Abescins, que nos vcio giiurdando 
dos ladrOes.”—/^nUo, cdi, iv. 

1548. —“With these four capbiins there 
are 12 naiques, who receive as follows—t<j 
wit, for 7 naiques who have 37 pardaos 
and 1 tanga a year . . . 11,160 reis. For 
Oidi naique, who has .30 [)ardao.s, 4 bingas 
. . . and Mudgufir naique the same . . . 
and Salgy naique 24 pardaos a year, and 
two udfares [Ar. uafar, ‘servant’] who have 
8 vintciia a month, e<j|uul to 12 pardaos 4 
tanga^ a yo*ar.’’ S. Botelho, Tombo, 215. 

1553. — “ To guard again.st these he estab¬ 
lished some p«30]>lo of the same i.sland of 
the Canarese (tentoos with their Naiques, 
who are the o;i[)tains of the footmen and of 
the hor.sen)cu.’’— Barros, Dec. II. Liv. v. 
cap. 4. 

c. 1.565.—“ Occorse Tanno 1565, se mi 
ricordo bene, che il Naic cio^ il Signore 
della Cittk li mandi a domandami certi 
caualli Arabi."— O. Federicij in Ramurio, 
hi. 391. 

c. 1610.—“ le priay done ce capitaine . . . 
qu’il me fit bailler vne almadie ou basteau 
auec des marinien et vn Naique pour 
truchement ."—Mocpietf 289. 

1646.—“Il s’appelle Naique, qui 
Capitiiine, doutant que e’est vn Capitaine 
du Roy du Narzingue.”—jBarretto, Ael, du 
Prov. de Malabar^ Wb, 

(b) - 

1698.—“The Kings of Dtcam also have 
a custome when they will honour a man or 


recompense [recompence] their service done, 
and rayse him to dignitie and honour. 
They give him the title of Naygue, which 
signifieth a Capitaine.” — Linscfvoten^ 61; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 173J. 

1673.—“The Prime Nobility have the 
title of Naiks orNaigS.”—Fn/cr, 162. 

c. 1704. — “ Hydur S^hib, the son of 
Muhammad Ilias, at the invitation of the 
Mini.sters of the Polygar of My.sore, pro¬ 
ceeded to that country, and was entertained 
by them in their service ... he also re¬ 
ceived from them the honourable title of 
Naik, a term wdiich in the Hindu dialect 
.signifies an officer or commander of foot 
.soldiers.”— H. of Hydur NaUe, p. 7. Thi.s 
was the uncle of the famous Haidar Naik or 
Hyder Ali Khan. 

(c) — 

1601.— “ Madurd; corte del Naygue Sefior 
deshis torra.s.”— Cuerrero, Relacton, 101. 

1616. . . and that orders should be 

given for i.ssuing a proclamation at Nega- 
patiun that no one was to trade at Tevena- 
patam, Forto Novo, or other port belonging 
to the Naique of Cinja or the King of 
Ma.ssulupatam.”— Bocarro, 619. 

1646. - ‘HiG Naique de Madurd, h, qui 
apjiartieut la coste de la pescherio, a la 
peschc d’vq jour }>ar semainc pour son 
tribut.”- BarrettOy 248. 

c. 1665.—“ Il y a plusieurs Naiques au Sud 
de Saint-Thomd, qui sont Souverains: Le 
Naique de Madure on est un .”—TIoecenoty 
v. 317. 

1672. — “ The greatest Lords and Naiks of 
this kingdom ((!arnataca) who are subject to 
the (Vt)wn of Velour . . . namely Viti}.)a 
naik of Madura, the King’s (’uspidore- (see 
CUSPADORE) bearer . . . and (’ristapa 
naik of Chengier, the King’s Betel-holder 
. . . the naik of Tanjower the King’s Shield- 
bearer .”—Baldaeus (Germ.), p. 153. 

1809.—“ All 1 could learn was that it was 
built by a Naig of the place.”— Ld. Valentia, 
i. 398. 

(d) - 

[c. 1610.—“ These men are hired, whether 
Indian.s or (Christians, andarocalled Naicles.” 
— Pyra.rd dt Laral, Hak. Soc. ii. 42.J 

1787-—“A Troop of Native Cavalry on the 
present Establi.shmont consists of 1 European, 
subaltern, 1 European sergeant, 1 Subidar, 
3 Jemidars, 4 Havildars, 4 Naigrues, 1 
Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, and 68 Privates."— 
Regns. for 11. Co.'s Troops on the Coast of 
Goromandely &c., 6. 

1834.—. . they wont gallantly on till 
every one was shot down except the one 
naik, who continued hacking at the gate 
with his axe ... at last a shot from above 
. . , passed through his body. He fell, but 
in dying hurled his axe against the enemy." 
— Mrs. MackefnzUy Storms and Sunshine ofn 
Soldier's Life, i. 37-38. 
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We may add as a special sense that 
in West India Naik is applied to the 
head-man of a hamlet {hurl) or camp 
{Tiinda) of Brinjames (q v.). [Bliangi 
and Jhangi Naiks, the famous Ban- 
jara leaders, are said to have had 
180,000 bullocks in their camp. See 
Berar Gazetteer^ 196.] 

NAIE, s. Malayal. 7idyar; from 
the same Skt. origin as Naik. Name 
of the ruling caste in Malabar. [The 
Greek vdovpa as a tract stood for the 
country of tlie Nairs. For their 
customs, see Logan, Malabar, i. 131.] 

1510.—“The first class of Papans in Cali¬ 
cut are called Brahmins. The second are 
Naeri, vcho are the same as the j^entlofolks 
amongst us ; an(J these are obliged to bear 
sword and shield or bows and lances."— 
Varthema, pp. 141-14‘i<i. 

1516.—“These kings do not marry . . . 
only each has a mistress, a lady of great 
lineage and family, which is called nayre. ” 
— Jiorhosa, 165. 

1556.—“ And us . . . the Gentiles of the 
place are very superstitious in dealing with 
j) 0 O})le foreign to their blood, and chiefly 
those called Brammanes and Naires.”— 
liarros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1563.—“. . . The Naires who are the 
Knights. ’’— Garcia. 

1582.- “The Men of Warre which the 
King of Galicut and the other Kings have, 
arc Nayres, which be all Gentlemen.”— Cas¬ 
taneda (by N. L.), f. 3r)/>. 

1644,—“We have much Christian people 
throughout his territory, not only the 
CThristians of St. Thomas, who are the best 
.soldiers that ho (the King of Cochin) ha.s, 
but also many other vassals who are converts 
to our Holy Catholic Faith, through the 
preaching of the Gospel, but none of these 
are Nayres, who are his fighting men, 
and his nobles or gentlemen.”— liocarro, 
MS., f. 315. 

1755.—“ The king has disciplined a body 
of 10,000 Naires; the people of this de¬ 
nomination are by birth the Military tribe 
of the Malabar coast.”— Omie, i. 400. 

1781.—“I’he soldiers preceded the Nairs 
or nobles of Mnlabar.”—ch. xlvii. 

It may be added that Ndi/ar was also 
the term used in Malabar for the mahout of 
an elephant; and the fact that NCiyar and 
Ndyaka are of the same oripn may be con¬ 
sidered with the etymology which we have 
given of Comae (see Garcia, 85r). 

NALKEE, 8. Hind, ndlki. A kind 
of litter formerly used by natives of 
rank ; the word and thing are now 
obsolete. [It is still the name of the 
bride’s litter in Behar (Grierson, Bihdr 
Peasant Life, 45).] The name was 


perhaps a factitious imitation of 
pdlkl? [Platts suggests Skt. nalika, 

‘ a tube.’] 

1789.— “A naleky is a paleky, either 
opened or covered, but it bears upon two 
Iwimboos, like a sedan in Europe, with this 
difference only, that the poles are carried by 
four or eight men, and upon the shoulders. ” 
—Note by Tr. of Seir Mutayherin, iii. 269. 

[1844.—“This litter is called a ‘nalki.' 
It is one of the three great insignia which 
the Mogul emperors of Delhi conferred upon 
independent princes of the first class, and 
could never bo used by any person upon 
whom, or ujxjn whose ancestors, they had 
not been so conferred. These were the 
nalki, the order of the Fish, and the fan 
of peacock’s feathers.”— Sleeman, Rawhles, 
ed. V. A. Smith, i. 165.] 

NAMBEADAEIM, s. Malayal. 
namhiyadiri, namhiyattiri, a general, a 
prince. [See Logan, Malabar, i. 121.] 

1.503.—“Afterwards we were presented to 
the King called Nambiadora ; who received 
us with no small gladness and kindness.”— 
Giov. da EvipoH, in Rainusio, i. f. 146. 

1552.—“ This advice of the Nambeadarim 
was di.siipproved by the kings and lords.”— 
Castanhfxia ; see also Transl. by N. L., 1582, 
f. 147. 

1.5.57.--“ The Nambeadarim who is the 
principal governor.”— 1)'Alhwjaerque, Hak. 
Soc. i. 9. The word is, by the translator, 
erroneously identified with Namhvdiri (see 
NAMBOOREE), a Malabar Brahman. 

1634.— 

Entra em Cochim no thalamo secreto 

Aonde Nambeoderi dorme quieto.” 

Malaga Conquist. i. 50. 

NAMBOOEEE, Malayal. narnbu- 
diri, Tam. iiamhvri; [^Ijogan {Malabar, 
ii. Gloss, ccxi.) gives namhutiri, narn- 
huri, from Drav. naitibuka, ‘ to trust,’ 
tiri, Skt. M'i, ‘ blessed.’ The Madras 
(Uoss. has Mai. namhu, ‘the Veda,’ 
othu, ‘ to teach,’ tiri, ‘ holy.’] A Brah¬ 
man of Malabar. (See Logan, i. 118 
seqq.']. 

1644.—“No more than any of his Nam- 
bures (among Christian converts) who are 
his for you Would hardly see any one 

of them become converted and baptized 
liecause of the punishment that the king 
has attached to that.”— Bocarro, MS., f. 313. 

1727.—“ The Nambouries are the first in 
l)oth Capacities of Church and State, and 
some of them are Popes, being sovereign 
Princes in both.”— A. Hamilton, i. 312 ; [^. 
1744]. 

[1800. —“The Nambnrls eat no kind of 
anWal food, and drink no spirituous liquors.’* 
— Buchanan, Mysore, ii. 426.] 
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NANKEEN, s. A cotton stult* of a 
brownish yellow tinge, which was 
originally imported from China, and 
derived its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
from a cotton of tliat colour, the 
Gos.‘fypium relifjiomm of Koxb., a 
variety of G. herbaceum. It w^as, how¬ 
ever, imitated wdtli dyed cotton in 
England, and before long exj)orts of 
this imitation w’cre made to China. 
Nankeen a})pears to be know’ii in tlie 
Central Asia markets under t.he modi¬ 
fied name of Nanka (sj^e l)elow). 

1793- 4. — “ Tho land in this neighbourhood 

produces the clotli usually called Nankeens 
in Europe . . .in that growing in the , 

province of Kiiingnan, of which the city of I 
Nan-kin is the caj)ital, the down is of the j 
same yellow tinge which it poHses.ses when 
spun and woven into cloth.”— 

Narr. of Ld. Maoartueifs Emhasst/, ii. 425. 

1794- 5. -“The colour of Nam-King is 
thus natural, and not subject to fade. . . . 
The ojiiiiion (that it was dyed) that I combat 
was the cause of an order being sent from 
Europe a few years ago to dye the pieces of 
Nam-King of a dee])er colour, because of 
late they had grown j)ah;r.”— Van. /iraam'.s 
£!mhas.vi/^ E.T. ii. 141. 

China laveUmcnt per Cj}to)i Cku^tle. 

. . . Company’s broad and narrow Nankeen, 
brown Nankeen.”—In Seton-Karr, ii. 605. 

c. 1809. — “Cotton in tliis district (/b/r- 
aniya or Purnmi) is but a trittiug article. 
There are .several kinds mentioned. . . . 
The Kuhti is the most rcniarkablo, its waiol 
having the colour of nankeen cloth, and 
it .seems in fact to be the same material 
which the Chino.se use in that manufacture.” 
— liuvhaiiaii, in Kadfr)i Imlidj iii. 244. 
[See Watf Earn. Diet. iv. 16, 29.] 

1838.— “Nanka is imported in the greatest 
quantity (to Kabul) from Rus.sia, and is 
used for making the outer garments for the 
people, who have a great liking to it. It 
IS similar to nankeen cloth that comes to 
India from China, and is of a strong durable 
texture.”— Report by Baines, in rirnjah 
Trade Rejwrt, App. }>. ix. Sec also ]>. clxvii. 

1848. — “ ‘ Don’t be trying to deprecate 
the value of the lot, Mr. Moss,’ Mr. Hammer- 
down said ; ‘ let the company examine it as 
a work of art—the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to natur, the gentle¬ 
man in a nankeen- jacket, his gun in hand, 
is going to the cha.se ; in the distance a 
banyfuxnn tree (see BANYAN-TREE) and a 
pagody.” —Vanity E'air, i, 178. 

NANKING, n.p. The gi*eat Cliiiiese 
city on the lower course of the Yangtse- 
kiaug, which was adopted as capital of 
the Empire for a brief space (1368- 
1410) by the (native) Ming dynasty on 


the expulsion of the Mongol family of 
Chinghiz. The city, previously known 
as Kin-ling-fu., then gf)t tlie style of 
Nan-king., or ‘South (Jourt.’ Peking 
(‘ Nortli Court ’) was liowever re-occu¬ 
pied as im])erial residence by the 
Emperor Cliing-su in 1410, and lias 
remained such ever si net Nanking 
is mentioned as a grt'at city eallea 
Chilenfu (Kin-ling), wliose walls liad 
a circuit of 40 miles, l>y Friar Odoric 
(c. 1323). And tin* province bt'ars the 
.same name (CAc?????) in tbe old notice.s 
of China t.ranslatcd by IF Willes 
in Ifitkliiyt (ii. 540). 

It ajipears to be tbe city mtmtioned 
by Clunti (c. 1430), as founded l)y tbe 
em]>eror ; “Hinc ])rope XV. diernm 
itiiuu'e (f.r. from Cambalec or Picking), 
alia civitas Nemptai nomine, ab im- 
peratore t^ondita, ciijus ambitus ])atet 
t,rigiiita milliavibus, e.a<pie est }K)po- 
losi.s.sima omnium.” This is evidently 
tli(‘ siiiiie name tliat. is (‘oupled witli 
Cambalec, in Petis dt' la Croix’s. 
tran.Hlat ion of tlie /.?/>' of Trmour (iii. 
218) under the form Scinnai. Tlie 
form Lnnicin, Xe., is eommon in old 
Portuguese narrativt'S, jirobably, like 
Liampo (‘P' -X -b Fuhkien bnan. 

c. I.b20.- “ After 1 hat follows (Jrcat China, 
the king of which is the greatest H(.)vereigii 
in the world. . . . Tho pt)rt of this kingdom 
is called Guantan, and anujug the many 
cities of this empire two are the nujst 
importaut, namely Nankin and Comlaka 
(read Coinbafal’), where the king usually 
resides .”--MogeUan (Hak. 8oc.), 

1>. 156. 

c. 1.540. — “’rhereiinto we answered that 
we were strangers, natives of tho Kingdom 
of Siam, and that coming from tho port of 
Liampuo to go to the fishing of Nanquin, 
we were cast away at sea . . . that we 
})Urj»o.sed to go to the city of Nanquin there 
to hnbarquo ourselves as row’ers in the first 
Lavteaa (see LANTEAS) that should })ut to 
.sea, for to pass'Unto Cantaii. . . . ”— Roito, 
E.T. j). 99 (orig. cap. xxxi.). 

1553. —“ Further, according to the (k)smo- 
gTa[)hies of China . . . the maritime pro¬ 
vinces of this kingdom, which run therefrom 
in a N.W. direction almost, are the.se three: 
Nanquij, Xanton {Shautiuiq), and Quincij ” 
{Ki ngsze or capital, i.e. Pocheli).— Barros, 1. 
ix: 1. 

1556.— “ Ogni anno va di Persia alia China 
vna grossa C'arauana, che camina sei niesi 
prima ch’arriui alia Cittk de Lanchin, Citth 
nella <juale ri.siede il Re con la sua Corte. ”— 
Ces. E'ederici, in Ramusio, iii, 391 1 \ 

[1615.—“678^ Catties China of raw Lan- 
! kilI6 silk.”— Foster, Letters, iii. 137.] 
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NARCONDAM, n.p. The name of 
a strange weird-looking volcanic cone, 
which rises, covered Avith forest, to a 
height of some 2,330 feet straight out 
of tlie deep sea, to the eastward of the 
Andamans. One of the ])resent writers 
has observed {Marco Polo, Bk. III. ch. 
13, note) that in the name of X<irJca7i- 
(hnn, one cannot but recognise Xaral% 
‘Hell’; perhaps Xaraka-kuinjani, ‘a 
])it of hell ’ ; aadiiig ; “(\'in it be that 
111 old times, l)ut still contem]>orary 
with Hindu navigatirin, this volcano 
was active, and that sonu'. Brahmin St. 
Brandon rec()gnised in it the mouth of 
Hell, congenial to the Uakshasiis of the 
adjacent grou])” of the Andamans? 
We Iiave recently ri'cei\’ed an interest¬ 
ing letter from Mr. R. Mallet of the 
Geological Survey of India, who has 
lately been on a survey of Narcondam 
and Barren Island. I\Ir. Mallet states 
that Narcondam is “without any 
crater, and has certainly been extim't 
for many thousand years. Barren 
Island, on tlie other haml, forms a 
complete am])hitheatre, with high 
precijiitouS encircling walls, and the 
volcano has been in violent cru]>tion 
within the last- century. The term 
‘pit of hell,’ therefore, while (pnti* 
ina])])licabK* to Narcondam, ap}»l)es 
most a])tly to Barren Island.” Mr. 
iMalh't suggests that there may have 
been .some confusion bt'tvveen the two 
islands, and that the name Xarrori(h(in 
may have been really a])])licabh‘ to 
Barren Island. [See the account 
both rslands in Pall, J a mile Life, 397 
i^eqq.'j The name Barren Lshind is 
(piite modern. We are told in Purdy’s 
(Jr. Xarigator (3r)()) t.liat Barren 
Island was calhal by the Portugue.se 
Ilka alta^ a name which again would 
be much more apt for Narcondam, 
Barren Island being only some 800 
feet high. Mr. Mallet mentions that 
in one of the charts of the E.I. Pilot 
or Oriental Naviyator (1781) he finds 
“Narcondam according to the Portu¬ 
guese” in IS"" 45'N. lat. and 11 O'" 35' 
E. long, (from P'erro) and “Narcondam 
or Biyh hland, according to the 
French,” in 12" 5Q' N. lat. and 110“ 
55' E. long. This is valuable as show¬ 
ing botli that there may have been 
some confusion between the islands, 
and that llha alta or High Island has 
been connected with the name of 
Narcondam. The real ])ositions by 
our charts are of Narcondam^ N. lat. 


13“ 24', E. long. 94“ 12'. Uarren hlaiidy 
N. lat. 12“ 16', E. long. 93“ 54'. 

The difference of lat. (52 miles) 
agrees well with that between the 
Portugue.se and Frencli Narcondam, 
but the dilfereiice in long., though 
approximate in amount (18 or 20 
miles), is in one case and in the 

other rar/no?; .so that the discrepancies 
may be due merely to t*rror in the 
French reckoning. In a chart in the 
E.I. Pilot (1778) “Monday or Barren 
Islaml, <*.alle(l also High Island ” and 
“ Ayconda or Narcondam,” are marked 
aj)])roximately in the positimis of the 
j)resent Barren Islaml and Narcondam. 
Still, we believe that Mr. IMallet’s 
siigge.stion i.s likely to be well founded. 
The form Ayconda is nearer that found 
in the following : 

1598. — . . as you put off from the 

llande.sof AiKleimm towarcl.s the ('oa-st . . . 
there lycth onely in the middle way an 
llandc which the inhabitantcs call Viacon- 
dam, which is a .small Hand having faire 
ground round about it, but very little fresh 
water.” -Linscliof>’)i, p, 328. 

The dis(re])an(y in the ])nsition of 
I the islands is noticefl in D’Anville : 

1753. “Jo n’oubiier.'ii ]ias Naxcondam, 
et d’autant moms que ce (|U(‘ j’en trouve 
dans les Portugais no rcqxmd point it la 
}H)sition que mts cartes lui donnent. Le 
rentier do (l;tsp;ir t’ermra de los Keys 
indi»iue I’lle Narcodao on Narcondam 6 
licuc.s des lies Cocos, 12 do la tete de 
rAndaman ; et le rhumb do vent ?i regard 
[ de cc point ii le determine, ijuaria da 

[ Dordtsfr, meya qiuatii para /t\s> narde.m'x, 

e’est ii dire h peiiq^ri's 17 degres de I’est au 
nord. Selon los cartes Praiiyoises, Nar¬ 
condam sVearte environ 25 lieues marines 
de la tfde d’Andainan ; el an lien de prendre 
pins du nord, cette ilo baisse vers Ic .snd 
d’nne fraction <le dogre ])lns on moins con¬ 
siderable .selon differ^nte.s cartes.”— 1)'An- 
rdle, Kdaur., 141-142 

I may add that I find in a French 
ma}> of 1701 {(\irte Marhic depnis 
Surattc jns(fu\iu Detroit de Malaca, par 
Ic Ph'c P. P. Tachard) we have, in the 
(ajiproximately) true position of Nar¬ 
condam, hie Haute, whilst an islet 
without name a])pears in the approxi¬ 
mate position of Barren Island. 

NARD, s. The rhizome of the 
plant Xardostachys Jatanianai, 1).C., a 
native of the loftier Himfilaya (allied 
to Valerian). This is apparently au 
Indian word originally, hut, as we 
liave it, it has come from the Skt. 
nalada through Semitic media, whence 
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the change of I into r; and in this 
form it is found both in Hebrew and 
Greek. [Prof. Skeat gives : “ F. nardy 
L. nardus. Greek vdpdos^ Pers. riard 
(whence Skt. nalada\ spikenard. Skt. 
nciday a reed.”] The plant was first 
identified in modern times by Sir W. 
Jones. See in Canticles, i. 12, and 
iv. 13, 14. 

B.c. c. 25.— 

“ Cur non sub alt& vel platano, vel hac 

Pinu jacontes sic teraere, et rosfl, 

Canos odorati capillos, 

Dura licet, Assy risque nardo 

Potarnus uncti ? ” 

Horace^ Odes, II. xi. 

A.I). 29. —“ Kal 6yT0S avrov iv ^r^dcLvLq., 
oULg. 'ZLpni)vo^ . . . ffkOe yvvT] exovffa 
aXdftacrrpov fivpov, pdpdov TrLariKrj^ iroXv- 
rtXoPf. . . .”— St. Mark, xiv. 3. 

c. A.D. 70, — “As touching the leafe of 
Nardus, it were good that we discoursed 
theret)f at large, seeing that it is one of the 
principal ingredients aroraaticall that goe 
to the making of most costly and precious 
ointments. . . . The head of Nardus 
spreadoth into certain spikes and ears, 
whereby it hath a twofold use both as spike 
and also as loafe,”— Plnuf (Ph. Holland), 
xii. 12. 

c. A.I). 90. —Kardyerai Si' avrijs 
(Oj^rjpijs) Kai drb twu duo) rbirijiv, 17 Sid 
lla>/fXaif5os Karaipepo/ji^pr} vdpSos, rj Ka<r- 
TraTTvprjv^, Kal i) llapoiraPiirrivr), Kai 17 Ka)^o- 
\It 7 j, Kal rj Sid rijs TapaKeip.h'p': '^KvdLas.” 
— Periptus, § 48 (corrected by Fahricius). 

c, A.D, 545.—“ . . . also to Sindn, where 
you get the musk or castorin, and andro- 
.sfarhj/n " (for nardostachys, /.r. spikenard). 
— Coswas, in CatlMi/, p. clxxviii. 

1563.—“1 know no othorspikenard {espigue- 
nardo) in this country, except what 1 have 
already told you, that which conies from 
Chit-or and Mandou, regions on the confines 
of Deli, Bengala, and the Decan.”— Garcia, 
f. 191. 

1790 . — “ We may on the whole he a.saured 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian 
Svmhul of the Persians and Arabs, the 
Jatdmdnd of the Hindus, and the spike- 
iwrd of our shops, are one and the same 
plant.” —Sir W. Jones, in As. lies. ii. 410. 

c. 1781.— 

“ My J^rst shuts out thieves from your house 
or your room. 

My second expresses a Syrian fierfumo ; 

My whole is a man in whoso converse is 
shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness 

of Nard.”- 

Charade on Bishop Barnard by 
Dr^ Johnson. 

NAEGEELA, NABGILEH; s. 

Properly the coco-nut (Skt. ndnkeray 
-kela, or -keli; Pers. ndrgil; Greek of i 


Cosmas, ^ApyiWiop ); thence the hubble- 
bubble, or hooka in its simplest form, 
as made from a coco-nut shell; and 
thence again, in Persia, a hooka or 
water-pipe with a glass or metal vase. 

fc. 545.—“ Argell.” See under SURA. 

[1623. —“ Narghil, like the palm in the 
leaves also, and is that which we call iVw.r 
Jndica." — J*. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 40. 

[1758.—“ An Argile, or smoking tube, 
and coffee, were immediately brought »is 
. . ."-Ives, 271 . 

[1813.—“ . . . the Persians smoked their 
cnlloons and nargills. . . ."—Forhes, Or. 
Mein. 2nd ed. ii. 173.] 

NARROWS, THE, u p. A name 
applied by the Hoogly pilots for at 
least two centuries t.o the part of the 
river immediately below H(;ogly Point, 
now know’ll as ‘Hoogly Bight.’ S(^e 
Mr. Barlow’s note on Hedges^ Diary, 
i. 64. 

1684.— “About 11 o'clock we met with ye 
Qooil-hopc. at an anchor in ye Narrows, 
without Hiigly River,* and ordered him 
upon ye first of Ve hood to weigh, and make 
all haste he could to Hugly . . .”— ntdfjes, 
l)iarn, Hak. Soc. i. 64. 

1711 ,—“From the lower Pr>int of the 
Narrows on the Starboard-si<ie . . . the 
Eastern Shore is to bo kcj)t clo.se aboard, 
until past the said (’reck, afterwards allow'ing 
only a small Birth for the J\>int off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country Peojile, Adegom . . From tlio 

River of Rogues, the StiirVwjard Shore, with 
a great Shi}), ouglii to he kept close aboard 
down to the (Channel Trees, for in the 
Offing lies the (Jratid middle (Iround. . . .” 
—Fnglish Pilot, }>. 57. 

NARSINGA, n.p. This is the 
name most frtujuently applied in the 
16th and 17th centuries to the king¬ 
dom in Soutliern India, otherwise 
termed Vijayanagara or Bisnagar 
(q.v.), the latest powerful Hindu 
kingdom in the Peninsula. This 
kingdom w^as founded on the ruins of 
the Belala dynasty reigning at Dw^ara 
Samudra, about a.d. 1341 [see Rice, 
Mysore, i. 344 segg.]. The original 
dynasty of Vijayanagara became ex¬ 
tinct about 1487, and was replaced by 
Nara^dnlm, a prince of Teliigu origin, 
w^ho reigned till 1508. He was there¬ 
fore reigning at the time of the first 
arrival of the Portuguese, and the 


* The “Hugly" River was then considered (in 
ascending) to begin at Hooghly Point, and the 
confluence of the Rupnarain R., often called the 
Ganga (see under GODAVERY)l 
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name of Narsinga, which they learned 
to apply to the kingdom from his 
name, continued to be applied to it for 
nearly two centuries. 

1605.— “Hasse notizia delli ma^^giori Re 
che hanno nell’ India, che ^ el Re de 
Karsill, indiano zentil; confina in Estre- 
madura con el r^no de Comj (qu. regno 
Deconij ?), el qual Re si h Moro. El qual Re 
de Narsin tien grande regno j sark (hark ?) 
ad ogni sno comando 10 mila elefanti, 30 
mila cavalli, e infinite numero di genti.”— 
Lionardo Ga' Mauser^ 35. 

1510.—“The Governor . . . learning of 
the embassy which the King of Bianega 
was sending to Oananore to the Viceroy, to 
offer firm friendship, he was moat desirous tf) 
make alliance and secure peace . i)rin- 
cipally because the kingdom of Naxsinga 
^extends in the interior from above Calecut 
and from the Balagate as far as (’ambaya, 
and thus if we had any wars in those 
countries by sea, wo might by land have 
the most valuable aid from the King of 
Bisnega.”— Correa, ii. 30. 

1513.—“Aderant tunc apud no,strQ prae- 
fectO a Naningae rego legati.”— Emanuel. 
Reg. EpisL i. 3<;. 

1516. — “45 leagues from these mountains 
inland, there is a very large city which is 
called Bijanaguer, very j>opulou3, . . . The 
King of Narsinga always resides there.”— 
Barbosa, 85. 

c. 1538.—“And she (the Queen of Onor) 
swore to him by the golden sandals of her 
pagod that she would rejoice as much should 
Ood give him the victory over them (the 
Turks) as if the King of Narsinga, who.se 
slave she was, should jdace her at table 
with his wife.”— F. Mendez Pinto, ch. ix. ; 
see also (hgan, p. 11. 

1553.—“And they had learned besides 
from a Friar who had come from Narsinga 
to stay at Cananor, how that the King of 
Nareinga, who was as it were an Emperor 
of the Gentiles of India in state and riche.s, 
was appointing ambassadors to send him 
. . .”— Barros, I. viii. 9. 

1572.— 

“ , . . O Reyno Narsinga poderoso 

Mais de ouro e de pedras, que de forte 
gente.” Garniks, vii. 21. 

By Burton : 

Narsinga’s Kingdom, with her rich dis- 
play 

Of gold and gems, but poor in martial 
vein . . .’* 

1580.—“ In the Kingdom of Narsingua to 
this day, the wives of their priests are 
Imried alive with the bodies of their 
husbands; all other wives are burnt at 
their husbands’ funerals.”— Montaione, by 
Cotton, ch. xi. (What is here said about 
priests applies to Lingaits, q.v.). 

1611.—“. . . the Dutch President on the 
coast o f C horomandell, shewed us a Gaul 
(see COWLE) from the King of Narsinga, 


Wencajoati, Rata, wherein was granted that 
it should not be lawfull for any one that 
came out of Europe to trade there, but 
such a.s brought Prince Maurice his Patent, 
and therefore de.sired our departure.”— 
ir. Floris, in Purrfuis, i. 320. 

1681.—‘ ‘ Coromandel. Ciudad muygrande, 
sugetii al Rcy de Narsinga, el qual Reyno 
e llamado jxjr otre nornbre Bisnaga.*' — Ma?'- 
tinez de la Puente, Goinpendio, 16. 

NASSICK, n.]j. Ndsik; NacrUa of 
Ptolemy (vii. i. 63) ; an ancient city of 
Hindu sanctity on tlie npj)cr cour.se 
of the Godaverv R., and the head¬ 
quarter of a district of the .same name 
in the Bombay Presidency. A curious 
discu.s.sion took place at the K. Geog. 
Society in 1867, arising out of a 
paper by Mr. (aftervvard.s Sir) George 
Campbell, in which the .selection of a 
capital for Brili.sh India was deter¬ 
mined on logical principhiS in favour 
of Na.s.sick. Ihit logic does not decide 
the site of c^i})itals, tliougli government 
by logic is (jiiite likely to lose India. 
Certain highly elaborated magic .squares 
and magic cubes, investigated by the 
Rev. A. H. Frost {Cambridge Math. 
Jour., 1857) have been called by him 
Nasik squares, and Nasik cubes, from 
his re.sidence in that ancient place (see 
Kncyc. Britan. 9th ed. \c. 215). 

NAT, 8. Burmese neft, [apparently 
from Skt. ndtha, ‘ lord ’]; a term ap- 
]>lied to all .spiritual beings, angels, 
elks, demons, or what not, incluaing 
the gods of the Hindus. 

[1878.—“Indeed, with the country popu¬ 
lation of Pegu the worship, or it should 
rather be said the jyropitiation of the ‘ Nats ’ 
or spirits, enters into every act of their 
ordinary life, and Buddha’s doctrine seems 
kept for sacred days and their visits to the 
kyoung (monastery) or to the pagoda.”— 
Forbes, British Burma, 222.] 

NAUND, .s. Hind. ndnd. A coarse 
earthen vessel of large size, resembling 
in shape an inverted nee-hive, and use¬ 
ful for many economic and domestic 
puTOosea The dictionary definition 
in Fallon, ‘ an earthen trough,’ conveys 
an erroneous idea. 

[1832.—“ The ghurl (see GHUBBY), or 
copper cup, floats usually in a vessel of 
coarse red jwttery filled with water, called 
a nftn .”—Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 250. 

[1899.— “To prevent the crickets- from 
wandering away when left, I had a large 
earthen pan placed over them upside down. 
These pans are termed nands. They are 
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made of the coarsest earthenware, and are 
very capacious. Those T used were nearly a 
yard in diameter and about eighteen inches 
deep.”— Thornhill, Haunta and Hohhie»of an 
Indian Official, 79.J 

NAUTCH, s. A kind of l)allet- 

daiice ])erforiiied by women ; also any 
kind of stage entertainment ; an Enro- 
])ean ball. Hind, and Mahr. 7 i(ich, 
from Skt. nritya, dancing and stage¬ 
playing, tbi’oiigli Prakrit Tlie 

woid is in European use all over 
India. [A poygly nnatch (str POGGLE) 
is a fancy-dress ball. Also see POOTLY 
NAUTCH.] Browning stanns fond of 
using this word, and ])ersists in using 
it wrongly. In t])e first of llie qiutfa- 
t ions below bc' calls Fifine tbe ‘ Euro- 
])ean tnnitch,^ which is like calling 
some Hindu dancing-girl ‘the Indian 
ballet.’ He repeats the* mistake in the 
second <|iiotation. 

[ 1809. ~ ‘ You Europeans are apt to picture 
to yourselves a Nach as a most attractive 
sj)ectacle, but once witncs.scd it generally 
dissolves the illusion.”— Broughton, Letters 
from a MahrattCi (\unp, ed. 1892, p. 142.] 

1823.- “ 1 joined Lady Macnaghten and a 
largo party this evening to go to a nach 
given by a rich native, Houplall Mullich, on 
the opening of his new house.”- Mrs. Hehcr, 
in Ileher, od. 1811, i. 37. 

[1829. — . . a dance by l)Ja<'k peojth' 

which they calls a Notch. . . .”— Onentol 
Sjiort. Mag. ed. 1873, i. 129,] 

c. 1831.—“Elle (Begum Sumrou) tit en- 
terrer vivante une jeune esclave, dont elle 
td-ait jalouse, et donna ii son mari un nautch 
(bal) siir cette horrible tombe.”— Jacgiicynonl, 
(lorrcs’pondance, ii. 221. 

1872.- 

“ . . . let be there was no worst 

Of degradation spared Fifine ; ordaiiusl 
from first 

To last, in body and soul, for one life¬ 
long debauch. 

The Pariah of the North, the European 

Nautch! ” 

Fifine at the Fair, 31. 

1876.— 

“ . , . r locked in the swarth little lady— 
1 swear. 

From the head to the foot of her,—well 
(juite as bare ! 

‘No Nautch .shall cheat me,’ said I, 
taking my stand 

At this bolt which 1 draw. ...” 

Natui'al Magic, in Facchiarotto, &c. 

NAUTCH GIRL, s. (See BAYA 
DERE, DANCING-GIRL.) The last quo¬ 
tation is a glorious jumble, after the 
manner of the compiler. 


[1809.- “Nach Girls are exempted from 
all taxes, though they pay a kind ^ of 
voluntary one monthly to a Fuqeor. . . 
Broughton, Letters from a MahratUi Caraii^ 
ed. 1892, p. 113-4.] 

1825.—“The Nach women were, as usual,, 
ugly, huddled up in huge bundles of red 
petticoats ; and their exhibition as dull and 
insipid to an European taste, as could well 
he conceived.”— Hrhrr, ii. 102. 

1836. —“In India and the East dancing- 
girls are trained called Almch, and they 
give a fascinating entertainment called a 
natch, for which tluw arc well paid.”— 
In R. Phillips, A Million of Fwts, 322. 

NAVAIT, NAITEA, NEVOYAT, 

&ic., A mime given to Mabom- 

medaiis of mixt race in tbe Konkan 
and S. (‘anara, corresiionding more or 
less to Moplahs (q.v.) and Lubbyes of 
Mai aliar and the Coromandel coast. 
[The bead-quarters of tlie Navayats 
an‘ in N. Camira, and their traditions 
state that tlieir ancestors fled from tbe 
Persian Clulf about tbe closi' of tbe 
7tb century, to escajie tin* cruelty of 
a (Jovernor of Iran. See Stnrroch, 
Man. of S. Canara, i. 181.1 !!• is ap- 

]>areiitiy a Konkani word connected 
with Skt. nava, ‘new,’ and ini])lying 
‘new convert.’ [Tbe Madras Ghsa. 
derives the word from Pers. ndltl, 
from Nd'd, tbe name of an Arab clan.] 

15.Y2.—“Sons of Moors ami of Gentile 
women, who are called Neiteas. . . .”— 
Casfanheda, iii. 21. 

1 ‘ ‘ Naiteas que sao mesti(,‘<)s; quanto 

aos padres de gcra(,‘ao dos Arabifis . . . e 
perjtartc das madres das Gentias.”— Barros, 
1. ix. 3. 

,, And because of this fertility of 
soil, and of the trade of these ports, there 
was here a great number of Moors, natives 
of the country, whom they call Naiteas, 
who were accustomed to buy the horses and 
sell them to the Moors of the Decan. . . .” 
— Ihid. 1. viii. 9. 

c. 1612.—“From this period the Ma- 
homedans extended their religion and their 
influence in Malabar, and many of the princes 
and inhabitants, becoming converts to the 
true faith, gave over the management of 
some of the seaports to the strangers, whom 
they called Nowajits (literally the New 
Race). . . — Firishki, by Bnggs, iv. 633. 

1615.—. . et passim infiniti Maho- 
metaiii reperiebantur, turn indigenae quo.s 
naiteas vocabant, turn externi. . . 
Jarric, i. 57. 

1626.—“Thereare two sorts of Moors, one 
Mestu'os of mixed seed of Moore-fathers and 
Ethnike-mothers, called Naiteani, Mun^rels 
also in their religion, the other Forreiners 
. . — Pvrehas, Pilgrimage, 554. 
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NAZIR, s. Hind. from Ar. ndziry 
‘inspector* {nazr^ ‘sight’). The title 
of a native official in the Anglo-Indian 
Courts, sometimes improperly rendered 
‘ sheriff,’ because he serves processes, &c. 

1670.—“The Khan . . . ordered his 
Nassir, or Master of the Court, to assign 
something to the servants. . . -A^drie^iz, 

41. 

[1708.— “He especially, who is called 
Nader, that is the chief of the Mahal . . .” 

-Catron^ 11, of the Mogul Dytuixtii, K.T. 29.'). 

(1826.—“The Nazir is a perpetual sheriff, 
..and executes writs and summon.ses to all 
the parties re<piired to attend in civil and 
<-riminal ca.ses.”— Pamturang Hurt, ed. 1873, 
ii. 118.J 

]878.—“The Nazir had charge of the 
treasury, .stamps, &c., ancl also the issue of 
•summonso.s and processes ."—Life m th>' 
Mofussif i. 204. 

[In the following tlie word rc])re.st'nt.s 
‘a hottle-druni.’ 

1763. — “His H.xcelloucy (Nawab Meer 
Co.ssim) had not eaten for three <lay.s, nor 
allowed his Nazir to be beaten." - Ptani of 
<(. Prisoner at I^ataa, in U7evAr, Lurfif 
Hecords^ 323.] 

NEELAM, LEELAM, s. Himl. 

)iild'ni, from I’ort. leilao. An auction 
or public OUtc^, as it u.sed to be 
called ill India (corrcsjMmding to 
Scotch roup; comj). Germ, ru/coi, and 
outroop of Liiischoten’s translator 
below). The word is, howt-ver, Ori¬ 
ental in origin, for Mr. C. P. Hrown 
(MB. notes) points out that the Porlii- 
giie.se word is from Ar. r’/o'ia (oZ-i’/dm), 
‘proclamation, advertisement.’ It. is 
omitted by Dozy and Engelmann. How 
old the custom in India of prompt 
disposal by auction of the etlects of a 
deceased European is, may be seen in 
the quotation from Linschoten. 

1515. — “ Poro d’Alpoym came full of 
sorrow to Cochin with all the a})parel and 
servants of Afonso d'Albo(juorque, all of 
which Dom Gracia ttwk charge of ; but the 
Governor (Lopo Soares) gave orders that 
there should bo a leil&o (auction) of all the 
wardrobe, which indeed made a very poor 
show. Dom Gracia said to D. Aleixo in the 
church, where they met: The Governor your 
uncle orders a leilao of all the old wardrobe 
of Afonso d’Alboquenjue. 1 can’t })raiso his 
intention, but what he has done only adds 
to my uncle’s honour ; for all the people 
will see that he gathered no rich Indian 
stuffs, and that he despised everything but 
to be foremost in honour.’’— Correa, ii. 469. 

[1527.—“And should any man die, they 
at once make a Leylam of his property.”— 
India Office M8S., Corpo Chronologicot vol. i. 


Letter of Penuindo Hanrs to the King, 
Sept. 7. 

[1554. —“All the spoil of Mombasa that 
came into the general stock was .sold by 
leild.0.’’ — Caslanheda, Bk. ii. ch. 13.] 

1598.—“In Goa there is holden a daylie 
assemblic . . . which is like the meeting 
upo the Imr.se in Andwarpe . . . and there 
j are all kindes of Indian commodities to .sell, 
so that in a manner it is like a Faire . . . 
it beginneth in y^" morning at 7 of the clocke, 
.and continueth till 9 . . , in the jirincijial 
.streete of the citie . . . and is called the 
Leylon, which is as much as to say, as an 
outroop . . . and when auy man dieth, all his 
gootls are brought thether and .sold to the 
last jiennieworth, in the .same outroo}», who- 
.soever they be, yea although they were the 
Viccroyesgoodes, . . ."—Liiisclio/e/i^ ch. xxix.; 
[llak. Soc. I. 184 ; and comjiare Pi/rard de 
Lacaf Hak. Soc. ii. .52, whf) spells the word 
j Laylon). 

! e. 1610. —“ . . . le niary vieiit frapper a 
j la j)urte, <lont la femme faisant fort I’eston- 
n^e, pne le Portugais (b; se cacher dans vne 
I p<'t.ite euue .'i ])oureelaine, et I’ayant fait 
j entrer I;i dedans, et ferine tres bien k clef, 
ouurit la jxirte a son mary, (]ui . . . le 
lais^a tremper la iusiju'au lendemain matin, 
(pi’il tit porter ecste cuue au march^, ou 
lailanaiijsi (ju’ils ajqiellent. . . - -MoequH, 

341. 

Liu.s( b()t(*u gives an engraving of the 
Ran Dnriin. in Goa, willi many of 
tbe.se aiu'tion.s going on, and the suficr- 
.seri])t ion : “ i) Leilao (pie se Jnz cada 
(Ua po((i nienhCt mi Riat direitu de Goa.” 
The Portuguese word lia.s taken root 
at (Janton Chinese in tlu^ form yelaiig ; 
luit more <li.slinel]y betray.s its origin 
in the Amoy form le-lang and Swatow 
(see Giles; also Deiniijs’s Notes 
and Queries, vol. i.). 

NEELGYE, NILQHAU, Ae., s. 

Hind, lulgdfi, 7i,(hjdi, lilgdl, i.e. Giluc 
cow’; the popular name (d' the great 
antelojie, called by Pallas Antilope 
tragovarnelus [Rortar jiirtiis, of Jei'don, 
[Jhselaphus tragoaimclns of Blanford, 
muminalia, 517]), given from the .slaty* 
blue which is its jiredoininant colour. 
The projier Hind, name of the animal 
is rojlh (Skt. risga, or rishya). 

1663. —“After these Elephants are brought 
divers tamed Gazelles, which are made to 
fight with one another ; as also some Nil- 
gaux, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
are a kind of Elands, and Rhinoceross, and 
those great Buffalos of Bengal a ... to 
combat with a Lion or Tiger."— Bernier, E.T. 
p. 84 ; [ed. Constable, 262 ; in 218 nilBg^.U8 ; 
in 364, 377, nil-ghaux]. 

1773.—“ Captain Hamilton has been .so 
obliging aa to take charge of two deer, a 
male and a female, of a species which is 
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called naelgow, and is, I believe, unknown 
in Euroj>e, which he will deliver to you in 
my name .”—Warren Hastings to Sir O. Cole- 
hrooksy in Oleig, i. 288. 

1824.—“ There are not only neelghaui, 
and the common Indian deer, but some 
noble red-deer in the park ” (at Lucknow).— 
Heber, ed. 1844, i. 214. 

1882.—“ All officers, we believe, who have 
served, like the present writers, on the 
canals of Upper India, look back on their 
{peripatetic life there as a happy time . . . 
(Kjcasionally on a winding part of the bank 
one intrucled on the solitude of a huge 
nilgai.” Mem. of General •Sir IF. E. Baker, 

p. n. 

NEEM,s. The tree (N.O. Meliaceae) 
Azadirachta indica^ Jussieu ; Hind, mm 
(and nib, according to Playfair, Taleef 
She/reef, 170), Mahr. nivib, from Skt. 
nimba. It grows in almost all parts of 
India, and has a repute for various 
remedial uses. Thus poultices of the 
leaves are applied to boils, and their 
fresh juice Loven in various diseiises ; 
the bitter oark is given in fevers; 
the fruit is described as purgative, and 
emollient, and as useful in worms, &c., 
whilst a medicinal oil is extracted 
from the seeds ; and the gum also is 
reckont'd medicinal. It is akin to the 
bahain (see BUCKYNE), on which it 
grafts readily. 

1563.- “ li. I beg you to recall the tree 
V>y hel|) of which you cured that valuable 
horse of yours, of which you told me, for I 
wish to remember it. 

“(A You are quite right, for in sooth it 
is a tree that has a groat repute a.s valuable 
and medicinal among nations that I am ac¬ 
quainted with, and the name among them 
all is nimbo. 1 came to know its virtues 
in the Balaghat, because with it I there 
succeeded in curing sore backs of Ixprses 
that were most difficult to clean and heal ; 
and these sores were cleaned very quickly, 
and the horses very quickly cured. And 
this was done entirely with the leaves of 
this tree ppounded and {lut over the sores, 
mixt with lemon-juice. . . .”— Garcia, f. 153. 

1578.—“ There is another tree highly me¬ 
dicinal . . . which is called nimbo ; and the 
Alalalmrs call it Bepole [Malayiil. tqypu]." 
— Acosta, 284. 

[1813.—“. . . the principal square . . . 
regularly planted with beautiful nym or 
l 3 nn-trees.”— Forbes, Or. Mtm. 2nd ed. ii. 
445. 

[1856. — “Once on a time Guj Singh . . . 
said to those around him, ‘ Is there any one 
who would leap down from that limb tree 
into the court?’”— Forbes, Has Mdld, ed, 
1878, {►. 465.] 

1877.—“ The elders of the Clans sat every 
day on their platform, under the great neem 


tree in the town, and attended to all com¬ 
plaints.”— Meadorcs Taylor, Story, &c., ii. 85. 

NEGAPATAM, n.p. A seaport of 
Tanjore district in S. India, written 
Ndgai-jypattanam, which may mean 
‘Snake Town.’ It is perhaps the 
’SLyajj.a MyrgbiroXis of Ptolemy ; and 
see under COROMANDEL. 

1534.—“ From this he (Cunhall Marcar, a 
Mahommedan cor.sair) went plundering the 
coast as far as NegapatAo, where there 
were always a number of Portuguese trad¬ 
ing, and Moorish merchants. These latter, 
dreading that this {)irate would come to 
the place and plunder them, to curry favour 
with him, sent him word that if he came he 
would make a famous haul, because the 
Portuguese had there a <iunntity of goods 
on the river bank, where he could come U{). 

. . .”— Correa, iii. 554. 

[1598.—“The coast of ('horamandel be- 
ginneth from the C'a{)e of Negapatan.” — 
Linschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 8«. 

[1615. — “Two (shi{)s) from Negapotan, 
one from Cullmat and Messc{)otan.”— Foster, 
Letters, iv. 6.] 

NEGOMBO, n.p. A ])leasarit town 
and old Dutch fort nearly 20 miles 
north of Colombo in Ceylon ; formerly 
famous for the growth of the best 
cinnaimni. The etymology is given 
in very dili’erent ways. We re^d 
recently that the name is properly 
(Tamil) Nir-Kolumhu, i.e. ‘Columbo 
in the water.’ But, according to 
Emerson Tennent, the ordinary deri¬ 
vation is Mi-ganmi, the ‘Village of 
bees ’; whilst Burnouf says it is 
properly Ndga-bhu, ‘Land of Nagas,’ 
or serpent worshippers (see Tennmt, ii. 
630). 

1613.—“ On this he cast anchor ; but the 
wind blowing very strong by daybreak, the 
ships were obliged to weigh, as they could 
not stand at their moorings. The vessel of 
Andrea C’oelho and that of Nuno Alvares 
Teixeira, after weighing, not being able to 
weather the reef of Negumbo, ran into the 
bay, where the storm compelled them to be 
beached : but as there were plenty of people 
there, the vessels were run up by hand and 
not wrecked.”— Bocarro, 42. 

NEGBAIS, CAPE, n.p. The name 
of the island and cape at the extreme 
south end of Arakan. In the charts 
the extreme south point of the main¬ 
land is called Pagoda Point, and the 
seaward promontory, N.W. of this, Gape 
Negrais. The name is a Portuguese 
corruption probably of the Ar^ or 
Malay form of the native name which 
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the Burmese express as Naga-rit^ 
‘Dragon’s whirlpool.’ The set of the 
tide here is very apt to carry vessels 
ashore, and thus the locality is famous 
for wrecks. It is possible, however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
effort at interpretation, and that the 
locality was called in old times by 
some name like Ndgardshtra. Tbii 
Batuta touched at a continental coast 
occupied by uncivilised people having 
elephant 9, between Bengal and Sumatra, 
which he calls llaranagdr. From the 
intervals given, the place must have 
been near Negrais, and it is just 
possible that the term Jkirra tie Negrais^ 
which fre(piently occurs in the old 
wiiters {e.g. see Balbi, Fitch, and 
Bocarro below) is a misinterpretation 
of the old name used by Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 224-228). 

l.')53. —“ Up to the ('ape of Negrais, 
which stands in 16 degrees, and whore the 
Kingdom of Pegu commences, the distance 
may be 100 leagues.”— Hurras, I. ix. 1. 

1583.—“Then the wind came from the 
S.W., and .wo made sail with our stern to 
the N.E., and running our course till morn¬ 
ing we found ourselves close to the Bar of 
Negrais, as in their language tljcv call the 
]»()rt which runs up into Pegu .”—(>asparo 
f. 92. 

‘loSG. — “ We entered the harre of Negrais, 
which is a braue barre,” kc. (see COSMIN). 
— /{. Fitch, in JJoli. ii. 390. 

1613.—“Philip de Brito having sure in¬ 
telligence of this great armament . . 

ordered the arming of seven ships and some 
samjuicels, and a})pointing as their commo¬ 
dore Paulo de Uego I'inheiro, gave him pre¬ 
cise orders to engage the prince of Arracan at 
sea, before he should enter the A'( 0 *and rivers 
of Negrais, which form the mouth of all those 
of the kingdom of I’egu .”—Jjorai ro, 137. 

1727.—“The Sea (k)a.st of Arackan reaches 
from Xatigam (see CHITTAGONG) to Cape 
Negrais, about 400 Miles in length, but few 
places inhabited ...” (after speaking Of 
“ the great Island of Negrais ”) . . . he goes 
on. . . . “The other Island of Negrais, 
which makes the Point called the Cape . . . 
is often called Diaviorid Island, becau.se its 
Shape is a Bhorabus. . . . Three Leagues to 
the Southward of Diamond Lslarid lies a 
Reef of Rocks a League long . . . con¬ 
spicuous at all Times by the Sea breaking 
over them . . . the Rocks arc called the 
Lrgarti, or in English, the Lizard." — A. 
Haviillon, ii. 29. This reef is the Alguada, 
on which a noble lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. (afterwards Lieut.-Gen.) Sir A, Fraser, 
C.B., of the Engineers, with great labour and 
skill. The statement of Hamilton suggests 
that the original name may have been 
Lagarto. But Alagada, “overflowed,” is 
the real origin. It appears in the old 
French chart of d’Aprfes as He Noyie. In 


Dunn it is Negada or Neijada, or Le<iuajdo, or 
Sunken Island {N. Dir. 1780, 325). 

1759. —“The Dutch by an Inscription in 
Teuton ir duiraclei'.'t, lately found at Negrais, 
on the Tomb of a Dutrh (Johnel, who died in 
1607 (qu. if not 1627 appear then to have 
had Possession of that bsland.”—Letter in 
Dalrymple, Or. JD'/t. i. 98. 

1763.—“ It gives us pleasure to observe 
that the King of the Burmahs, who caused 
our people at Negrais to be so cruelly 
massacred, is since dead, and succeeded by 
his son, who seems to be of a more friendly 
and humane dis})osition.” William 

Comma.^ Feb. 19. In Long, 288. 

[1819.—“ Negraglia.” See under MUN- 
NEEPORE.] 

NELLY, NELE. S. Malayal. nel, 
‘ rice in the husk ’ ; [Tel. and Tam. 
nelli^ ‘rice-like ’]. This is the Dravidian 
e(|nivalent of paddy (q.v.), and is often 
used by the French and Portuguese in 
South India, where Englishmen use 
the latter word. 

1606.—“. . . when they sell nele, after 
they have measured it out to the purchaser, 
for the .seller to return and take out two 
grains for himself for luck (ro?a mpei'stifdo), 
things that are all heathen vanities, which 
the synod entirely prohibits, and orders that 
tho.se who practise them shall bo severely 
punished by the Bishop.”— Couvea, Sunodo, 
f. 52 /a 

1651.—“ Nili, that is unpounded rice, 
which is still in the husk.”— Rogerias, p. 95. 

1760. —“Chami)s de nelis.” See under 
JOWAUR. 

[1796. — “7.5 parahs Nelly.” —List of Ex¬ 
port Duties, in Logan, Malabar, iii. 265.] 

NELLORE, n.p. A town and 
district north of Madras. The name 
may be Tamil. Nall-ur, ‘Good Town.’ 
But the local interpretation is from 
7iel (see NELLY) ; and in the local 
records it is given in Skt. as Dhdnya- 
puram, meaning ‘ rice-town ’ 

Sdstri). [The Madras Man. (ii. 214) 
gives Nall-ur, ‘ Good-town ’ ; but the 
Gloss, (s.v.) has nedlu, ‘paddy,’ uru, 
‘village.’ Mr. Boswell {Nellore, 687) 
suggests that it is derived from a nelli 
chett tree under which a famous lingani 
was placed.] 

c. 1310.—“ Ma’bar extends in length from 
Kulain to Nilawar, nearly 300 parasangs 
along the sea coast.”— Watasd/, in Elliot, 
iii. 32. 

NERBUDDA R., n.p. Skt. Nar^ 
maddy ‘causing delight’; Ptol. Nd/aaSoi; 
Peripl. Aapvaio^ (amended by Fabric!us 
to Ndppados). Dean Vincent’s con- 
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jectured etymology of Nahr-IUulday 
‘ River of Budda, is a caution against 
such guesses. 

c. 1020.—“ From Dh.Ir southwards to the 
R. Nerbadda nine (parasangs) ; thence to 
Mahrat-des . . eighteen . . .”— Al-lliranl^ 
in Elliot, i. t)0. The reading of Norh.adda is 
however doubtful. 

c. KilO.—“There were means of crossing 
all the rivers, hut the Nerbadda was sucli 
that you might say it was a remnant of the 
universal deluge.”— .1 ?/Fo- Khtniro, in EJhot, 
i. 79. 

[Kilo, — “The King rorie lo the riuer of 
Darbadath.” Sir T. R<i'\ 11 ak. Soe. ii. IKi. 
In his list (ii. 539) he has Narbadah.J 

1727. — “ The next Town of Note for (aim- 
meree is Baroaeh . . . on the Banks of tlu‘ 
Ftiver Nerdaba. ” A. llamUton, ed. 1714, i. 
1-15.] 

NERCHA, s. Malayfil. nnrhcJi(t, 
‘a vow/ fj’uiii verl) neriiya., Mo agree or 
ju’oinise.’ 

lf)0(i. — “ They all as.semhle on certain days 
in the })()rehes of the churches and dine 
together . . . and this they call nercha.” — 
ihmvm, Eiftiodo, f. 63. See also f. 11. 'I'his 
term also includes offerings.to saints, or to 
temjiles, or particular forms of devotion. 
Among Hindus a eomm'on form is to feed a 
lamp before an idol with y/ev instea<l ol'oil. 

NERRICK, NERRUCK, NIRK, 

&c., .s. Hind, from IVr.s. 7)uhh, vulgarly 
ninikh, nirikJi. A larilf, raL(‘.^ or judn^- 
current-, especially one established by 
authoriLy. The systmii of publi.shing 
such rates of prices and wages by local 
authority jirevailed generally in India 
a generation or two ba<‘k, and is 
])robably not- (juite extinct even in 
our own territories. [The provincial 
Gazettes still ])iibli,sh ]»eri()di(^al lists of 
current jirices, but. no at.temjit is made 
to fix such by authority.] It is .still in 
forcA* in the French setlleinents, and 
with no apjiarcnt ill elfects. 

1799, — “ I have written to ('ampbell a long 
letter about the neirick of exchange, in 
which 1 have endeavoured to explain the 
})rinci})les of the whole sy.stem of shrotfing 
(see SHROFF). . . Wellington, bQ. 

1800. — “While I was absent with the 
army, Col. Sherbrooke had .iltered the ner- 
rick of artitii’crs, and of all kinds of materials 
for building, at the in.stigation of Capt. 
Norris . . . and on the examination of the 
subject a system of engineering came out, 
well worthy of the examjtle set at Madras.” 
— Ibid. i. 67. 

[ ,, “ Here is established a ninic, or 

regulation, by which ali coins have a cortiiin 
value afhxed to them ; and at this rate they 
are received in the payment of the revenue ; 


but in dealings between private persons 
attention is not paid to this rule.”— I'. 
Buduinan, Mgsore, ii. 279.] 

1878. —“On ex|)ressing his sur])riso at 
this, the man assured him that it was really 
the case that the ba/Jir ‘ nerik ' or market- 
rate, had .so risen.”— Life hi the Mofusnll 

i. p. 33. 

NGAPEE, s. The Hurmc.sc name, 
7i(iajn\ ‘ ]uv.s.S(‘(l li.sb,’ of tlic odorous 
delicacy desenbed under BALACHONG. 
[See Forhc.'i, Britifi Burma, 83.] 

1855. — “ iMakcrtich, the Armenian, as¬ 
sured us that the jars of ngape at Amara- 
poora e.vhibited a flux and reflux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. 1 see this 
is an ohi belief. De la Loiibere mentions 
it in 1688 as held liy the Siamese.”- ■ Vulr, 
J//.s.vani to A la, }). 160. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, n.p. The 

name for centuries .Applied to a grouj) 
of islands north t»f Sumatra. They 
ajipear to be tlie [iiigwacTai of Ptolemy% 
and the Lanhha Urdus of the oldest 
Arab Relation. [Sir (d. Birdwood identi¬ 
fies tliem with the Island of the Bell 
{Naknh) t.o which Sindbad, theSiAimaii, 
is carried in his fifth voyage*. {Report 
on Old Rerord.'i, 108 ; Barton, Arabian 
Nights, iv, 3G8).] The 1 )anes attem])t.('d 
to coloinztt the islands in tin* middle of 
the 18th century, and since, unsuccess¬ 
fully. An account of the various 
attemjits will he found lu the Voiiage 
of the Noi'ara. Sim e 18C9 they have 
been j)artially occuj)ied by the British 
Goveriiinciit, as au a])])eiidage of the 
Andamaii settlement. Com])aring the 
old forms Laitkha and Nakkavantm, and 
the iiakedne.ss (Ainstantly attributed to 
the ])eo]de, it seems jiu.ssihle that the 
mime may have liad reference to this 
{nahgd). [Mr. Man (Joiirn. Antlirop. 
hfstitiite, xviii. 359) writes; “A possible 
derivation may be suggested by tbe 
following extract from a ])a])er by A. 
de Candolle (1885) on ‘The Origin of 
(hdtivated PL'intsM ‘The ])resence of 
the coconut in Asia tliree or four 
thousiind years ago is ])roved by 
several Sanskrit names. . . . The 
Malays have a name widely difiiised 
in the Archipelago, kahipa, klapa, 
klopo. At Sumatra and Nicobar we 
find the name 7)jior, 7iicor, in the 
Philippines niog, at Bali, m'o/i, iijo. . 
While the Nicobars have lon^ been 
famed for the excellence of their coco¬ 
nuts, the only words which bear any 
resemblance to the forms above given 
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iire ngodty ‘a rii>e nut,’ and hi-ndUy *a 
lialf-ripe nut.’ ”j 

c. 1050.—Tha name appears as Nakka- 
vfixam in the great Tanjore Inscription of 
the 11th century. 

c. 1292.—“When you leave the island of 
Java (the Less) and the Kingdom of 
Lambri, you sail north about 150 miles, 
and then you come to two Islands, one of 
which is called Necuveran. In this island 
they have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts. . . .”—Narco Poio, Bk. III. ch. 12. 

c. 1300. — “Opposite L/lmilri is the island 
of L^ikw^ram (probably to read Ndkwdraxn), 
which produces pleiity of red amber. Mon 
and women go naked, except that the latter 
•cover the pudenda with cocoanut leaves. 
They are all subject to the Kaan.”— Rashid- 
vddin^ in Rtliot, 71. 

c, 1322. — “Departing from that country, 
nnd sailing towards the south over the Ocean 
Sea, I found man}' islands and countries, 
where among others was one called 
Nicoveran . . . both the men and women 
there have faces like dogs, etc. . . .” - Friar 
(klorir, in Cat/ui>i, &c., 97. 

1510.—“In front of the before named 
island of Sumatra, across the Gulf of the 
Ganges, are 5 or 6 small islands, which 
have very good water and ports for ships. 
They are inhabited by Gentiles, poor people, 
and are called Niconvax {Ncu'ahar in Lislx>n 
ed.), and they find in them very good 
nrnbor, which they carry thence to Malaca 
and other parts.”— Barbosa, 195. 

1514.—“Seeing the land, the pilot said it 
wa.s the land of Nicubar. . . . The pilot 
was at the top to look out, and coming 
<low'n he said that this land w'as all cut up 
ii.e. in i.slands), and that it was possible to 
pass through the middle; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn back to Cochin. . . . The natives of 
the country had .sight of us and suddenly 
came forth in great boats full of people. . . , 
They wore all (JaJ'res, with fish-bones in¬ 
serted in their lips and chin: big men and 
frightful to look on ; having their boats full 
of bows and arrows poisoned with herbs.”— 
diw. da Empoli, in Archiv. Star. pp. 71-72. 

NIGGEB, s. It is an old brutality 
of the Englishman in India to apply 
this title to the natives, as we may see 
from Ives auoted below. The use 
•originated, nowever, doubtless in 
following the old Portuguese use of 
negros for “the blacks” (q.v.), with 
no malice prepense, without any in¬ 
tended confusion between Africans and 
Asiatica 

1639.—See quot. from Pinto under COBRA 

BE CAPELLO, where negroes is used for 
natives of Sumatra. 

1548. —“Moreover three blacks (negroe) 
in this territory occupy lands worth 3000 

2 R 


or 4000 pardaos of rent ; |thev are related 
to one another, and are placed as guards in 
the outlying parts.”— Botelho, Cart<u, 111. 

1582.—“ A nigroe of John Cambrayes, 
Pilot to Paulo de la Gavia, was that day 
run away to the Moores.”— Gastaileda, by 
N. L., f. 19. 

[1608.—“The King and people niggen.” 
— Danvers, Letters, i. 10.] 

1622.—Ed. Grant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, including a junk 
“ with some stoor. of negers, which was 
devided bytwick the Duch and the English.” 
— Sainslmry, iii, p. 78. 

c, 1755.—“You cannot affront them (the 
native.s) more than to call them by the name 
of negroe, as they conceive it implies an 
idea of slavery.”— Ives, Voyage, p. 23. 

c. 1757.—“ Gli Gesuiti sono missionarii e 
parocchi de’ negri detti Malabar.”— Della 
Tomha, 3. 

1760.—“The Dress of this Country is 
entirely linnen, save Hats and Shoes ; the 
latter are made of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that they are no thicker 
than coarse paper. Those shoes are neatly 
made by Negroes, and sold for about lOd. 
a Pr. each of which will last two months 
with care.”— M&. Letter of James Hennell, 
Sept. 30. 

1866.—“Now the T>olitical creed of the 
frequenters of dawk bungalows is too 
uniform ... it consists in the following 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordaunt Wells is the 
roatest judge that ever sat on the English 
ench ; and that when you hit a nigger he 
dies on purpose to spite you.”— Tl^e Dawk 
Bungalow, p. 225. 

NILGHERRY, NEILGHERRY, 

&c., n.p. The name of the Mountain 
Penin.sula at the end of the Mysore 
table land (originally known as malai- 
nddii, ‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill sanataria in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt. Nilagiri^ 
‘Blue Mountain.’ The name Nila or 
Nilddri (synonymous with Nilagiri) 
belongs to one of the mytliical or semi- 
mythical ranges of the Puranic Cosmo¬ 
graphy (see Vishnu Purdna, in Will’s 
Works, by Hall, ii. 102, 111, &c.), and 
has been applied to several ranges of 
more assured locality, e.g. in Orissa as 
well as in S. India. The name seems 
to have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootacamund range about 1820, by 
some European. [The name was un¬ 
doubtedly applied by natives to the 
range before the appearance of Euro¬ 
peans, as in the Kongu~desa Rajdkal, 
quoted by Grigg {Nil^iri Man. 363), 
and the name appears in a letter of 
Col. Mackenzie of about 1816 (Ibid. 
278). Mr. T. M. Horsfall wTites: 
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“ The name is in common use among 
all classes of natives in S. India, but 
when it may have become speci^c I 
cannot say. Possibly the solution 
may be that the Nilgiris being the 
first large mountain range to become 
familiar to the English, that name 
was by them caught hold of, but not 
coined^ and stuck to them by mere 
priority. It is on the face of it im¬ 
probable that tlie Englishmen who 
early in the last century discovered 
these Hills, that is, ex])lored and shot 
over them, would call them by a long 
Skt. name.”] 

Probably the following <|Uotation 
from Dampier refers to Orissa, as does 
that from Hedges ; 

“ One of the Rajj^lish ships was called the 
Nelhgre^, the name taken from the Nelle- 
gree Hills in Botif^al, as 1 have heard.”— 
Dampier^ ii. HT/. 

1G83. — “ Ill y‘* niornin^^ early 1 went up 
the Nilligree Hill, where J hacl a view of a 
most pleasant frnitfull valley.”— lledgrr,, 
Dianf, March 2 ; [llak. Soc. i. 07]. 

The following also refers to the 
Orissa Hills : 

1752. — “ Weavers of iialasere coinjtlain of 
the great scarcity of ricc and pnivisions of 
all kinds occasioned by the devastation^' of 
the Mahrattas, who, 000 in numher, at)<‘r 
I>lundoring Balasorc, had gone to the Nelli- 
gree Hills.”—In Long, 42. 

NIP A, S. Mai ay nqmh. 

a. The name of a, steinless jialni 
(Nipa fruticans^ Thunb.), wliicb 
abounds in estuaries from tbe (hinges 
delta eastwards, ihrongli IVnasseiim 
and the IMalay countries, to N. 
Australia, and the leaves of which 
afford the chief material used for 
thatch in the Archiiielago. “In the 
Phili]>pines,” says Crawfurd, “but not 
that I am aware of anywhere el.se, tlie 
.sa]> of the Nipa. . . is Use<l as a 
beverage, and for the manufacture of 
vinegar, and the distillation of sjnrits. 
On this account it yields a coiLsiderable 
part of the revenue of the Spanisli 
Oovernment ” {Desc. Diet. p. 301). 
But this fact is almost enough to 
show that the word is the same which 
is used in sense b ; and the identity 
is placed beyond question by the 
quotations from Teixeira and Mason. 

b. Arrack made from tbe sap of a 
palm tree, a manufacture by no means 
confined to the Philippines. The 


Portuguese, appropriating the word 
Nipa to this si)irit, called the tree 
itself iiipeira. 

a. — 

1611.—“ Other wine is of another kind of 
palm which is called Nipa (growing in 
watery places), and this is also extracted 
by distillation. It is very mild and sweet, 
and clear as jnirc water ; and they say it is 
very wholesome. It is made in great quan- 
titie.s, with which ships are laden in Pegu 
and T.ana.sarim, Malaca, and the Philippines 
or Manila ; hut that of Taiia-sarim exceeds 
all in goodness.”—Teu'cha, liclacioiies, i. 17. 

1613.—“And then on from the marsh lo 
the Nypeiras or wild-palms of the rivulet 
of Paret China.”— Otxlinko de Eredui., 6. 

,, “ And the wild palms called N3tpeiraa 

. . . from those flowers is drawn the litpior 
which is distilled into wine hy an alembic, 
which is the best wine of India.”—76/4^. 16c. 

[1817.—“ In the maritime districts, n/a/?, 
or thatch, is made almost exclusively from 
the leaves of the nipa or bfigu." — U. 
of Janty 2nd ed. i. 185.] 

1818. — “Steaming anunigst the low 
swampy islands of the Suruierhunds . . . 
the paddles of the steamer tossed up the 
large fruits of the Nipa fruheansy a low 
steinless palm that grows m the tidal waters 
of the Indian ocean, and hears ;■ large head 
of nuts. It is a plant of no interest to the 
comrrton observer, hut of mui‘h to the 
geologist, from the nuts of a similar plant 
abounding in the tcriiary formations at the 
mouth of the Thames, having floated about 
there in as great, ]u'ofusion as here, till 
hurioil doc}) in the silt and rnnd that now 
form the island of Sheppey.” ■ Jluoker^ 
Ilnitdloguit ./oaraaAv, i. 1-2, 

1860.— “The Nipa is very extensively 
cultivated in the Province of Tavoy. From 
incisions in the stem of the fruit, toddy is 
extracted, which has very much the flavour 
of mead, and this extract, when boiled 
down, becomes sugar.”— Alonotfs Buiinaliy 
p. 506. 

1874. — “ It (sugar) is also got from Nipa 
frutivonsy Thunb., a tree of the low coast- 
regions, extensively cultivated in Tavoy.” 
—llanhunj and Fliuicigri^ 

'Pheso last quotations confirm the old 
travellers who represent Tenasscrim as the 
great source of the Nipa spirit.. 

b. — 

c. 1567.—“ Eiicry yeere is there lade (at 
Tenas.serim) some ships with Verzino, Nipa, 
and Benjamin.” — CV.v. Fedenci (E.T. in 
JhdL), ii. 359. 

1568.—“Nipa, qual’ h vn Vino eccellon- 
tissimo che nas<;c nel tior d’vn arbore 
chiamato Niper, il cui liquor si distilla, o sc 
ne fa vna bcuanda eccellentissima.”— Ocs, 
Fedeidci, in Rammio, iii. 392i;. 

1583.—“ I Portoghesi e noi altri di queste 
bande di quk non mangiamo nel Regno di 
Pegh pane di grano . . . ne si beve vino; 
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ma una cerUi acqua lainbiccata da vn albero 
(letto Annippa, ch’ h alia bocca aasai guste- 
vole ; ma al corpo ^ova e nuoce, secondo le 
complessioni de gli huomini.”— G. Jkilbi, 
f. 12/. 

1591.— “Those of Tanaseri are chiefly 
freighted with Ric;e and Nipar wine, which 
is very strong .”—Avcount of Lan- 
aisUr’s Voyage^ in JlakL ii. 592. 

In tlie next two /jnotations 7ii}>e is 
confounded with coco-nut s])irit. 

1598.—“ Likewise there is much wine 
brought thether, which is made of (v'ocus or 
Indian Nuttes, and is called Nype 
Taiuumnay that is Aquo, - (Joniposita of 
Taiw.ssarla . ” — Linschotm, 30 ; (Hak. Soc. 
i. 103 j. 

,, “ The Sura, being distilled, i.s called 

Vufd (see FOOL’S RACK) or Nipe, and is 
an excellent Anna Vlfae as any is made in 
l>ort.”-//>/f/. 101 ; [llak. Soc. ii. 49J. 

[1616.- “One jar of Neepe.” •—/Wer, 
Ldlf'r.s^ iv. 162J. 

1623.— “ In the daytime they did nothing 
but talk a little with one another, and some 
of thmu got drunk upon a certa,in wine they i 
have of raisins, or on a kind t)f aqua vitie f 
with (»ther things mixt in it, in India called 
nippa, which had been given them.”~/k 
iUf(a Va!lr, ii. 669 ; [Huk. Soc. ii. 272]. 

We tliiuk there can he little doubt 
tliat the slang word nip, for a small 
dram of sjiirits, is adopted from nipa. 
[But comjiare Dutch nipven^ ‘to take 
a drain.’ The old word nippitatum 
was used for ‘ strong drink ’; see Sta 7 )f. 
Diet.'] 

NIRVANA, a. Skt. nirvdiia. The 
literal meaning of this word is simply 
‘blown out,’like a candle. It is the 
tecl’nical term in the ])bilo.so])hy of 
the Buddhists for the condition to 
whicli they aspire as the crown and 
goal of virtue, viz. tlie cessation of 
sentient existence. On the exact 
meaning of the term see Childer’s 
Pali THctionary, s.v. nihbihia^ an 
article from which we quote a f(*\v 
sentences below, but which covers 
ten double-column jiages. The word 
has become common in Europe along 
with the growing intere.st in Buddhism, 
and jiartly from it-s use by Schopen¬ 
hauer. But it is often employed very 
inaccurately, of wbicb an instance 
occurs in the quotation below from 
Dr. Drajicr. The oldest European 
occurrence of which we are aware is 
in Parchasy who had met with it in 
the Pali form common in Burma, &c., 
nilhaii. 


1626.—“After death they (the Talapoys) 
beleeve throe Places, one of Pleasure Scunvi 
(perhaps sukkam) like the Mabuinitane Para¬ 
dise ; another of Torment Name (road Na- 
rac); the third of Annihilation which they 
call Niba.”— E<m7i/.a.s', Pt/grimagey 506. 

c. 1815.—“. . . the shite of Niban, which 
is the most jierfect of all .shi,to.s. This con¬ 
sists in an ahno.st perpetual extacy, in 
which those who attain it are not only free 
from troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illness and old age, but are abstracted 
from all sensation; they have no longer 
either a thought or a desire.”— Sangennanoy 
liurmrsc Iknpn €y p. 6. 

18r)8. “. . . Transience, Ikiin, and 

Ibireality . . . the.se are the c haracters of 
all existence, and the only true good is 
exemption from the.se in the attainment of 
nirwftna, whether that be, as in the view 
of the Brahmin or the thekstie Buddhist, 
absorption into the supreme essence ; (»r 
whether it he, as many have thought, 
ah.solute nothingness ; or whether it be, 
as Mr. ITodgson cjuaintly phra.ses it, the 
ubi or the nuxlua in which the infinitely 
attenuated elements of all things oxi.st, in 
this la.st and highest state of abstraction 
from all particular moditicaiion.s .such as our 
.son.scs and understandings arc cognisant of.” 
— Yule.y MiMion to A vOy 236. 

,, “ When from between the s.41 trees 

at Ku.sin.iira ho passed into nirwdna, ho 
(Buddha) ceased, as the extinguished fire 
cease.s.”— Ihd. 239. 

1869. — “W'hat Bishop Bigandet and 
others rc})resorit as the popular view of the 
Nirvana, in contradistinction to that of the 
Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, the 
conception of Buddha and his discij'le.s. It 
represented the entrance of the soul into 
rest, a .subduing of all wishes and desires, 
indifference to joy and pain, to good and 
evil, an absorption of the soul into itself, 
and a freedom from the circle of existences 
from birth to death, and from death to a 
new birth. This is still the meaning which 
educated }>cople attach to it, whilst Nirvana 
suggests rather a kind of Mohammedan 
Paradise or of blissful Elysiaii tields to the 
minds of the larger masses.”— Prof. Max 
MalleVy Lecture mi Luddfdsttc Niln/ism, m 
Traffner'.s Or. ftecord, Oct. 16. 

1875. — “Nibbftnam. Extinction; de¬ 
struction ; annihilation ; annihilation of 
being, Nirvfijia ; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhatship or final sanctification, 

. . , In Trlibner’s Record for July, 1870, I 
first propounded a theory which meets all 
the difficulties of the (juestion, namely, 
that the word Nirv&na is used to (lc.«!ignate 
two different things, the .state of blissful 
sanctification called Arhatship, and the 
annihilation of existence in which Arhat¬ 
ship ends."—Childersy Pali Dictionary, pp. 
265-266. 

,, “But at length reunion wdth the 
universal intellect takes place ; Nirwana 
is reached, oblivion is attained . . . the 
state in which we were before we wore 
bom .”—Drapery Confiicty &c., 122. 
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1879.- 

“ And how—in fulness of the times—it fell 

That Buddha died . . . 

And how a thousand thousand crores since 
then 

Have trod the Path which leads whither 
he went 

Unto NiryAna where tne Silence lives.” 

Sir E. Arnold^ Light of Asia, 237. 

NIZAM, THE, n.p. The hereditary 
style of the reigning prince of the 
Hyderabad Territories ; ‘HisHighness 
the Nizdiii/ in English official phrase¬ 
ology. This in its full form, Nizdiu- 
was the title of A^'if .Ifih, the 
founder of the dynasty, a very able 
soldier and lyinister of the Court of 
Aurangzll), who Ijectime Subadar (see 
SOUBADAR) of the Deccan in 1713. 
The title is therefore the same that 
had pertained to the founder of the 
Ahmedmigar dynasty more than two 
centuries earlier, which the Portugue.se 
called that of Nizamaluco. And tlie 
circumstanc.es originating the Hyder¬ 
abad dynasty were ])arallel. At the 
death of A^if Jah (m 1748) he was 
inde[)endent sovereign of a large 
territory in the Deccan, with his 
residence at Hyderabad, and with 
dominions in a general way cor- 
resj)onding to those still held by his 
descendant. 

NIZAM^UCO, n.p. Izam Mai 
TICO is the form often found in ('orrea. 
One of the names which con.stantly 
occur in the early Portugues(‘ writers 
on India. It re])resents Nizami-iil- 
Mulk (see NIZAM). This was the title 
of one of the chiefs at the court of tlie. 
Bahniani king of tlie Deccan, who had 
been originally a Brahman and a 
slave. His son Ahmed set up a 
dynasty at Ahmednagar (a.d. 1490), 
which lasted for more than a century. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the Portuguese 
Nizamaluco. Their own title was 
Ni^m Shdh, and this also occurs as 
Nizamom. [Linschoten’s etymology 
given below is an incorrect guess.] 

1521. —“Meanwhile (the Governor Diego 
Lopes de Seoueira) . . . sent Fernao 

Camello aa ambassador to the Nizaxnal'aco, 
Lord of the lands of Choul, with the object 
of making a fort at that place, and arrang¬ 
ing for an expedition against the King of 
Cambaya, which the Governor thought the 
Nisamaluco would gladly join in, because 
be was in a quarrel with that King. To 


this be made the reply that 1 shall relate 
hereafter.”—Correa, li. 623. 

c. 1539. — “ Trelado do Coiitrato qiie o 
Viso Key Dom Garcia de Noronha fez com 
hn Niza Muxaa, gue d'antes se chaiuava TIu 
Niza Maluquo.” — Tovibo, in Suhsidios, 116. 

1643. — “ Izam maluco.” See under 
COTAMALUCO. 

1,6.63. — “This city of Chaul ... is in 
population and greatness of trade one of 
the chief m>rt.s of that coast; it was .subject 
to the Nizamaluco, one of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Decan (which 
we corruptly call Ihif/nem). . . . The 
Nizamaluco being a man of great estate, 
although he jx)s.se8sed this maritime city, 
and other j)ort.s of great revenue, generally 
in order to be closer to the Kingdom of the 
Decan, held his re.sidence in the interior 
in other cities of his dominion ; instructing 
his governors in the coast districts to aid 
our fleets in all ways and content their 
caj)ta.ins, and this was not merely out of 
dread of them, but with a view to the great 
revenue that he had from the ships of 
Malabar. . . .”— Jiarros, 11. ii. 7. 

1663.— “. . . This King of Dely compiored 
the Decam (.see DECCAN) and the (-uncam 
(see CONCAM) ; and rebiined the dominion 
a while; but ho could not rule territory 
at HO great a distance, and so })laccd in 
it a nephew crowned as king. This king 
was a groat favourer of foreign people, 
.such as Turks, Kumis, (\)ra(;oni.s, and Arabs, 
and he divided hi.s kingdom into captaincies, 
bo.stowing upon Adethavi (whom w'e call 
] dal cam —.see IDALCAN) the coast from 
Angediva to Oifnrdam . . . and to Nizamo- 
luco the coast from (!!ifardam to Negotana. 
. . -Garcia, f. 'Mr. 

,, “7^. lict us mount and ride in the 

country ; and by the way you shall tell me 
who is meant by Nizamoxa, as you often 
uSe that term to me. 

“ O, At once 1 toll you ho is a king in 
the Balaghat (see BALAGHAUT) (Jiagalate 
for Bafagafe), whose father I have often 
attended, ami .sometimes also the son. ...” 
—Ibid. f. 33v, 

[1694-.6. — “NizAm-ul-Mulkhiya.” See 
under IDALCAN. 

[1598. — “ Maluco is a Kingdome, and Nisa 
a Ijance or 8poaro, so that Nisa Maluco is 
as much as to say as the Lance or Speare of 
the Kingdom.” — Linschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 
172, As if Neza-ul-mulk, ‘spear of the 
kingdom,’] 

NOKAR, B. A servant, either 
domestic, iiiiliDiry, or civil, also pi. 
Nokar-logue, ‘the servants.’ Hind. 
7mukar, from Pers. and naukar-ldg. 
Also ^laukar-chdkar, ‘ thie servants,’ 
one of those jingling double-barrelled 
phrases in which Orientals delight 
even more than Englishmen (see 
LOOTY). As regards Englishmen, 
compare hugger-mugger, hurdy-gurdy, 
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tip - top, highly - tighty, higgledy - 
piggledy, hocus - pocus, tit for tat,"! 
topsy-turvy, harum-scarum, roly-poly, 
fiddle-faddle, rump and stump, slip¬ 
slop. In this case chdkar * (see 
CHACKTTB) is also Persian. Naukar 
would seem to be a Mongol word 
introduced into Persia by tiie hosts 
of Chinghiz. According to I. J. 
Schmidt, Forschungen im Gebiete der 
Volker Mittel Adepts, p. 96, nukur is 
in Mongol, ‘a comrade, dependent, or 
friend.’ 

c. 1407.—“L’Emir Khodaidad fit partir 
avec ce d€]^)ut<? son serviteur (naukar) et 
celui de Mirza Djihanghir. Ces trois per- 
sonnages jtn’gnent la cour anguate. . . — 

Ahdarrazzak\ in Notices ti Extraits^ XIV. i. 
146. 

c. 1660, Mahinild SulMn . . . under- 
.stood nccounta, and could reckon very well 
by memory the sums which he had to receive 
from his .subjects, and tho.se which he had 

pay to his ‘ naukars ’ (apparently armed 
followers).”— Ahulghdzi^ by Demmisons, 271. 

[1810.—“ Noker.” See under CHACKUR. 

[1834. — “Its (llalkh) present population 
does not amount to 2000 souls ; who are 
chiefly . . . the remnant of the Kara 
Noukur, a description of the militia estab¬ 
lished here by the Afgans.” — BumeSy 
Travels into Bokhara, i. 238.] 

1840. — “Noker, ‘the servant’; this title 
was borne by 7’uli the fourth son of (^henghi/. 
Khan, bccau.se ho was charged with the 
details of the army and the administration.” 
— Hammer, (> olden Ihrrde, 460. 

NOL-KOLE, s. Tills is t-be usuiil 
Anglo-Indian nami^ of a vegetable a 
good deal grown in India, ]>erba]).s 
less valued in England than it deserve.s, 
and known here (thougb rarely seen) 
as Kol-rahi, hohl-rabi, ‘ cabbage-turnij).’ 
It is the Jh'assica oleracea, v'ar. nnilo- 
raya. The. stalk at one point e.\})ands 
into a globular mass resembling a 
turnip, and this is the edible p>art. 

I see my friend Sir G. Bird wood in 
his Bomhay Products sped Is it KnolkhoL 
It is a])parently Dutch, ^ KnollkooV 
‘ Turni}>-cabbage ; (Jhouxrave of the 
French.’ 

NON-REGULATION, adj. The 
style of certain Provinces of British 
India (administered for the most part 
under the more direct authority of 
the Central Government in its Foreign 
Department), in which the ordinary 
Laws (or Regulations, as they were 
formerly called) are not in force, Gl¬ 
are in force only so far as they are 


specially declared by the Government 
of Inaia to be applicable. The 
orimnal theory of aaministration in 
sucli Provinces was the union of 
authority in all departments under 
one district chief, and a kind of 
paternal despotism in the hands of 
that chief But by the gradual re¬ 
striction of personal rule, and the 
multiplication of piositive laws and 
rules of administration, and the 
division of duties, much the same 
might now be said of the difference 
between Regulation and Non-regulation 
Provinces that a witty Frenchman said 
of Intervention and Non-intervention : 
—“ La Non-intervention est une phrase 
politi(i\ie et technique qui vent dire 
enfin a-])eu-prbs la meme chose que 
V Intervention P 

Our friend Gen. F. C. Cotton, R.E., 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie’s visit 
to the Neilgherry Hills, near the close 
of his government, he was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new building. Lord Dalhousie said to 
him : “ It is not a thing that one must 
say in public, but I would give a great 
deal that the whole of India should 
be Non-regulntionP 

Tlie Punjab was for many years the 
greate.st example of a Non-regulation 
Province. The chief survival of that 
state of tilings is that tliere, as in 
Burma and a few other provinces, 
military men are still eligible to hold 
oHict^ in the civil administration. 

1860. . . Nowe what ye ffolke of 

Bengalu worschyppou Sir Jhone fliscourseth 
lityl. Thi.s rnocho wee gadere. Some wor- 
.s(:hyi)piti ane Idole yclept ^rgttbutoun and 
.seme worschyppen ^lon-rr^ulacioil {velutl 
(>5O0 ft n^HagOg). . . —Ext. from a MS. 

of The Travels of Sir John Monde rill in the 
E. Indies, lately discovered. 

1867.— “. . . We believe we .shoidd indi¬ 
cate the sort of government that Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to Englishmen who 
know anything of India, by saying that it 
.should be treated in great measure as a 
‘ non - regulation ’ province.” — Quarterly 
Revietr, Jan. 1867, p. 135. 

1883.—“The Delhi district, happily for 
all, was a non-regulation province.”— Life 
of Ld. Lawrmre, i. 44. 

NORIMON, s. Japanese word. A 
sort of portable chair used in Japan. 

[1616. — “He kept himselfe close in a 
neremon.”— Diary, i. 164.] 

1618. — “As we were going out of the 
town©, the street being full of hackneymen 
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and horses, they would not make me way 
to passe, but fell a quarreling with my 
neremoners, and offred me great abuse. 
. . — Coch's Diari/, li. 99 ; [neremonneaxs 

in ii. 23J. 

1768-71. — “ Scd<an-chairs are not in use 
here (in Batavia). 'i’he ladies, however, 
sometimes emjiloy a conveyance that is 
somewhat like them, and is called a nori- 
mon. ”— iStavoriiLi'.s, M.T. i. 321. 

NOR’-WESTER, s. A sudden and 
violent storm, such as often oce.urs in 
the hot weathei', hi'inging ])rol)al)ly a 
‘ dust-storm ’ at, first, and eulminat,ing 
in hail or torrents of rain. (See 
TYPHOON.) 

1810. — . , those vi(jlent .squalls called 
* north-westers, ’ in conseijiioiu'e of their 
usually cither conimoncing in, or veering 
round to that {|u;irt(ir. . . . The fon'e of 
these north-westers is m xt to incredible.” 
-- Wifliamson^ F. M. ii. 30. 

[1827.— “A most frighiful nor’ wester 
had come on in the night, every door had 
burst open, the jieals of thunder and torrents 
of rain were so awful. . . — Mrs. Fenton, 

Diary, 98.] 

NOWBEHAR, iLp. This is a name 
wdiicli occurs in \arious jdai'es far 
a])art, a monument of the former 
extension of Buddhism. Tliu.s, in tin* 
earlv history of llie Mahommedans in 
8ini, we find I'ejieated mention of a 
tem])le called NaiiviJidr {Nava-vihdnt, 
‘ New Monastexy ’). And the same 
name occurs at llalkli, near the (>\us. 
(See VIHARA). 

NOWROZE, s. Pers. 11 ( 01 -roz, ‘ New 
(Year’s) Day’ ; i.e. tlie first day of tlie 
Solar Wair. Jn W. India this is 
observed liy the Parsees. [For 
instances of such celebrations at tlie 
vernal eijuinox, see Frazer., Paasania.-., 
iv. 75.] 

c. 1590.—“This was also the cixnse why 
the Nauniz y' Jalali was observed, on which 
day, since his Majesty’s accession, a great 
feast was given, . . . The New Year’s Day 
feast . . . commences on the day when the 
Sun in his splendour moves t<j Aries, and 
lasts till thG_ 19th day of the month (Fnr- 
wardin).”— Ain, ed. Blochmann, i. 183, 276. 

[1614. — “Their Noroose, which is an 
annual feast of 20 days continuance kejit 
by the Moors with great solemnity.” — 
Foster, Letters, iii, 6.5. 

[1615. — “The King and Prince went a 
hunting . . . that his hou.se might be fitted 
against the Norose, which began the first 
Newe Moon in March.”—/SVV T. Roe, Hak 
Soc. i. 138; also see 142.] 


1638. —“There are two Festivals which are 
celebrated in this place with extraordinary 
ceremonies ; one whereof is that of the first 
day of the year, which, with the Porsian.s, 
they call Naums, Nauros, or Norose, which 
.signifies jtine </<iyes, though now it lasts 
ciyhteen at least, and it falls at the moment 
that the Sun enters S.v\o^."—Mxindehlo, 41. 

1673. — “On the day of the Vernal AV/ab 
noc, VC rtiiurncd to (/owhroon, when the 
Mof)rei{ introduced their New-Venr ACde (sec 
EED) or Noe Rose, with BaiKjueting and 
great Soleijinity.”- Fryer, 306. 

1712. “ Restat Naumus, 7.c. vcrhmtis 

j .Tuni inituim, iiicidcns in diem aeqniiioctii 
verni. Non Icgalis est, sed .ah antKjiii.s 
Fersis haercdil.ite acci'pta fostivitas, om¬ 
nium c.aetcrarura maxima, ct soleninssima.” 
— I\aenii>fer, Avt. Fxot. lt)2. 

1815. — “.)('mshccd also introduced the 
solar year ; and oialered the first da}^ of it, 
when the sail entered Aries, p) lie celebrated 
by a splendid festival. It is called Nauroze, 
or new year’s day, and is .still the great 
festival in Persia.”- il7uAc///;, JL of J’ersia, 

i. 17. 

1832. - “Now-roz (new year's day) is a 
festival or eed of no mean imjtortaneo in 
the estimation of Mussulman society. . . . 
'I’hc trays of presents }>rep.'ired by the ladies 
ft)!- their friends .are tasteful!) .set out, and 
the work of many ‘lays’ previous arrange¬ 
ment. Fggs are boiled hard, some of these 
are stained in colours rc'-.t-mbling our 
mottled jiapers ; others are iieatlv i>ainted 
in figures and devices; many aie onia 
meiited with gilding ; every lad\ evincing 
her own peculiar taste in tin* jnaqtarcd eggs 
ftir now-roz.” - Mr.^. Meer llassan AH, 
j Obsns. on the Mussahnans (f India, 283-4. 

NOWSHADDER, s. Pers. 7iaiishd- 
dar (Skt. ^larasdra, but recent), Sal- 
ammoniac, i.c. cliloi'ide of ammonium. 

c. 1300.— We find this word in a medi¬ 
eval li.st of articles of trade contained in 
<'a])many’s .tl/r/aornes' r/r liarei 
71) under the form noxadre. 

1343. — “ Salarnioniaco, eioc lisciadro, o 
non si da nt^ .sacct) ne cassa con essa.”— 
Peyolotti, }>. 17 also see 57, &c. 

[1834. — “Sal ammoniac (nouchadur) is 
found in its native state among the hills 
near Juzzak.”~^Ai!r7?ri-, Travels into Hokkara, 

ii. 166.j 

NUDDEEA RIVERS, n j). See 
under HOOGLY RIVER, of wbiep tliese 
are brandies, inter.secting the Nadiya 
District. In order to keep open 
navigation by the directest course from 
the Ganges to Calcutta, inuch labour 
is, or was, annually expended, undei* 
a special officer, in endeavouring during 
the dr^ season to maintain sufficient 
depth in these channels. 
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NUGKJURKOTE, n.p. Nagarkot. 
This is the form used in olden tiniei, 
and even now not obsolete, for the 
name of the ancient fortress in the 
Punjab Himalaya which we now 
usually know It^y the name of Kot~ 
kdngra, both being substantially the 
same name, Nagarkot^ ‘ the fortress 
town,’ or Kot-kd-nagariiy ‘the town of 
the fortress.’ [Tf it be implied that 
Kdnyra is a corruption of Kot-kd- 
vaganiy the idea may be dismissed as 
a piece of folk-etymology. What the 
real derivation of Kdngra is is un¬ 
known. One explanation is that it 
represents the Hind. kJi((7ikharay ‘dried 
U]), shrivelled.’] In yet older times, 
and in the history of Mahmud of 
(ihazni, it is styled Bhim-riagar. The 
name Nagarkot is sometimes used by 
older European writers to designate 
the Himalayan niountiiins. 

1008.— “ The Sultan liimself (Mahmud) 
joined in the jmrsiiit, and went after them 
as far ns the fort called /j/ti7n-it(t<i<rr, which 
is very strong, situated on the promontory 
of a lofty hill, in th(‘ midst of inij)a.s.sal)le 
- A I-' rtb I, in i. 84. 

1387. — “ When the sun was in ('iineor, the 
King of the time (Mfihommed Tugldak) took 
the stone fort of Nagarkot in the year 738. 
... It is placed between rivers like the 
jmpil of an eye . . . and is so imi)regnable 
that neither Sikandar nor Dara were able to 
bike it.” - Jindr-i-chachy ibid, iii. 570. 

c. 1370.- “ Sultan Firoz . , . marcherl 
with his army towards Nagarkot, and jiass- 
ing by the vullcjs of Nitkhach - nnhgnrhi, 
he arrived with his army at Nagarkot, 
which he found to be very strong and secure. 
The idol Jwalamnkhi (see JOWAULLA 
MOOKHEE) , mucli wor.shijied by the infidels, 
was .situated in the road to Nagarkot. . . 

— Shavis-i-SirOjy ibid. iii. 317-318. 

1398.—“ When I entered the valley on 
that side of the Siwalik, information was 
brought to me about the town of Nagarkot, 
which is a large and important town of 
Hindustfin, and .situated in these mountains. 
The distance was 30 koa, but the road lay 
through jungles, and over lofty and rugged 
hills." — A ut()bio(j. of Timur j ibid. 465. 

1653.—“Hut the sources of these rivers 
(Indus and (tanges) though they burst forth 
separately in tbo mountains which Ptolemy 
calls Tmaus, and which the natives cail 
]>(danguer and Nangracot, yet are these 
mountains so closely joined that it seems 
as if they sought to hide these springs.”— 
BarroSy I. iv. 7. 

c. 1690. — “ Nagerkote is a city situated 
upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 
gerah. In the vicinity of this city, uixm a 
lofty mountain, is a place called Mahatnaey 
(M^idvidi/d), which they consider as one of 
the works of the Divinity, and come in pil¬ 


grimage to it from great distances, thereby 
obtaining the accomplishment of their 
wishes. It is most wonderful that in order 
to effect this, they cut out their tongues, 
which grow again in the course of two or 
three days. . . .”— Ayeen,, cd. (J/adwin, ii. 
119 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 31*2]. 

1699.—“ Bordering to him is another great 
Raima called Tv!luck Chand, whose chiefe 
City is Negercoat, 80 c. from Lahore and as 
much from Syy'inan, in which City is a 
famous ITigod, called It or Duryoy vnto 
which w’orlds of People resort out of all 
parts of India. . . . Diuers Moores also 
resortc to this 1‘eer. . , II'. Finch, in 
Purdui.'i, i. 438. 

1616.—“27. Nag^a Cutt, the chiefe Citie 
HO called. . . Trrryfin I*u) cIuls, ; [ed. 

1777, p. 82 j. 

[c. 1617. “ Nakarkutt. "—N/r T. Roe, 

Hak. Soc. ii. 534.] 

c. 1676.- -“The caravan being arriv’d at 
the foot of the Mountains which are call’d 
at this day by the name of Naugrocot, 
abundance of ])eople come from all parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest part whereof are 
women and maids, who agree with the 
Merchants to carry them, their Goods and 
provisions cross the Mountains. . . — 

Tacei'iiitr, E.T. ii. 183 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 263]. 

1788. “ Kote Kangrah, the fortrc.ss be¬ 

longing to the faTnou.s tem})le of Nagorcote, 
is given at 49 royal co.sscs, etjual tx> 99 G. 
miles, from Sirhind (northward).”— 

Memoir, ed. 1793, ]>. 107. 

1809.— “ At Patancote, whore the J^adshah 
(so the Sikhs call Runject) is at present 
engaged in pre])arations and negotiation.s 
for the imrpose of obtaining [)()sso.ssion of 
Cote Caungrah (or Nagar Cote), which 
})lace is be.sieged by the Kaja. of Nepaul. 

. . ."—Ffphin.dohc, in Life, i. 217. 

NUJEEB, s. Hind. from Ar. najlhy 
‘noble.’ A kind of half-disciplined 
infantry soldier.s under some of the 
native Goveniments ; also at one time 
a kind of militia under the British ; 
receiving thi.s honorary title as being 
gentlemen volunteers. 

[c. 1790.—“There were 1000 men, nud- 
jeevee, sword men. ...” Evidence of 
Sheikh Mohammed, quoted by Mr. Plumer, 
in Trial of W. Jiasrings, in ILmd, iii. 393. 

1796.—“The Nezibs are Matchlock men.” 
— W. A. Tone, A Letter on the MahraiUi 
People, Bombay, 1798, p. 60.] 

1813.—“There arc .some corps (Mahratta) 
styled Nujeeb or men of good family. . . . 
These are foot soldiers invariably armed 
with a sabre and matchlock, and having 
adopted some semblance of European disci¬ 
pline are much respected.”— Forbes, Or. 
Mein. ii. 46 ; [2nd ed. i. 343]. 

[ ,, “A corps of Nujeebs, or infantry 

with matchlocks. . . ."—^rouaklon, Letters 
from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, j). 11. 
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NULLAHj s. Hind. ndld. A / 
watercourse; not necessarily a dry 
watercourse, though this is perhaps 
more frequently indicated in the 
Anglo-Indian use. 

1776.—“When the water falls in all the 
nullahs. . . ."—Halhed's Code, 52. 

c, 1785.— “ Major Adams had sent on the 
11th (Captain Hebbert ... to throw a 
bridge over Shinga nullah.” — (-arraccioli, 
of Clioe, i. 93. 

1789. — “The ground which the enemy 
had occupied was entirely com{x>sed of 
sandhills and deep nullahs. . . — Munro, 

Narrative, 224. 

1799.—“ I think I can .show you a situa¬ 
tion where two embrasures might be opened 
in the bank of the nullah with advantage.” 

— Wellington, Despatches, i. 26. 

1817.— “ On the same evening, as soon as 
dark, the party which was do.stined to open 
the trenches marched to the cho.scn spot, 
and before daylight formed a nullah . . . 
into a large parallel.”— Mill's Hist. v. 377. 

1843.—“Our march tardy becamso of the 
nullahs. Watercourses is the right name, 
but we get here a slip-slop way of writing 
quite contemptible.” —Life of Sir C. Napier, 
ii. 310. 

1860.—“The real obstacle to movement i.s 
the depth of the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numerous rivulets, when swollen by the 
rains.”— Tennent's Ceylon, ii. 574. 


NUMDA, NUMNA, h. 

namda, namdq^ from Per.s. 


Hind. 

namad, 


[Skt. itamaia]. Felt; sonietiines a 
woollen .saddle-cloth, properly made 
of felt. The word is perhaps the. 
same as Ar. namat, ‘ a coverlet,’ spread 
on the seat of a sovereign, &c. 

[1774.— “ The apartment was full of people 
seated on Niemets (felts of camel hair) 
spread round the aides of the room. . . — 

Hanway, Hist. Accouiit of British Trade, 
i. 226.]' 

1816.—“ That chief (Temugin or Chingiz), 
we are informed, after addre.s8ing the Kban.s 
in an eloquent harangue, was seated up>n 
a black felt or nummud, and reminded of 
the imiK)rtance of the duties to which he was 
called. ’— Malcolm, H. of Persia, i. 410. 

[1819.— “ A Kattie throws a nunda on his 
mare.”— Trans. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 279.] 

1828. — “In a two-poled tent of a great 
size, and lined with yellow woollen stuff of 
Europe, sat Nader noolee Khan, upon a 
coarse numud. . . — The Kuzzilhash, \. 264. 

[1850.—“ The natives use (for their tents) 
a sort of woollen stuff, about half an inch 


NUMERICAL AFFIXEB, CO¬ 
EFFICIENTS, or DETEBMIN- 
ATIVm* What is inoimt by these 
expressions can j)erhaps be best eluci¬ 
dated by an extract from the Malm/ 
Grammar of the late venerable John 
Crawfurd : 

“ In the enumeration of cerUiin 
objects, the Malay ha.s a peculiar 
idiom which, as far as I know, does 
not exist in any other language of the 
Archij)elago. It is of the .same nature 
as the word ‘head,’ a.s we use it in the 
tale of cattle, or ‘.sail’ in the enumera¬ 
tion of ships ; hut in Malay it extends 
to many familiar objects. Alai, of 


which the original meaning has not 
been ascertained, is applied to such 
tenuous objects as le^ives, grasses, &c. ; 
Batang, meaning ‘stem,’or‘trunk,’to 
trees, logs, sj)ears, and ja\’elins ; Btmtak, 
of which the meaning has not been 
ascertained, to sucb objec.t.s as rings ; 
Bidamj, which means ‘ .s])reading ’ or 
‘spacious,’ to mats, car})ets, thatch, 
sails, skins, and hide.s ; Biji, ‘see*.ds,’ 
to corn, seed.s, stones, peblile.s, gem.s, 
egg.s, the eye.s of animahs, lam]).s, and 
candlesticks,” and so on. Crawfurd 
names 8 or 9 other ternrs, one or 
other of which is always irsed in 
company with the numeral, in en- 
numerating ditl’erent classes of objects, 
as if, in Elnglish, idiom should compel 
us to stiy ‘ two stems of 8])ears,’ ‘ four 
spreads of carpets,’ ‘ six corns of 
(liamonds.’ As a matter of fact we 
do speak of 20 head of cattle, 10 file of 
soldiers, 1(X) sail of ships, 20 pieces of 
cannon, a dozen stand of rifles. But 
still the practice is in none of these 
cases obligatory, it is technical and ex¬ 
ceptional ; insomuch that I remember, 
when a boy, in old lleform-Bill days, 
and when disturbances were expected 
in a provincial town, hearing it stated 
by a well-informed lady that a great 
proprietress in the neiglibourhood was 
so alarmed that she had ordered from 
town a whole sta?id of muskets I 
To some small extent the idiom 
occurs also in other European languages^ 


♦ other terms applied have been Nunurolia, 
Quantitative AuxiliarleK, Numeral Auxiliaries^ 
Segregatives, Ac. 
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includii^ French and German. Of 
French I don't reniemher any example 
now except tSte (de betail), nor of 
German except Stuck, which is, how¬ 
ever, almost as universal as the 
Chinese yiecey. A quaint example 
dwells in my memory of a German 
courier, who, when asked whether he 
had any employer at the moment, 
replied; ^Ja freilich ! dreizehn Stuck 
A'ineriknner! ’ 

The same peculiar idiom that has 
been described in the extract from 
Crawford as existing in Malay, is 
found also in Burmese. The Burmese 
allixes seem to be more numerous, and 
theii- classification to be somewhat 
more arbitrary and sophisticated. 
Thus DOS, a root implying ‘chief’ or 
‘first,’ is applied to kings, divinities, 
])ricsts, kc. ; Yauk, ‘a male,’ to 
rational beings not divine ; Gaimg, ‘a 
brute beast,’ to irrational beings ; i’l/o 
implying superficial extent, to dollars, 
countries, dishes, blankets, &c. ; Lmi, 
implying rotundity, to eggs, loaves, 
bottles, cups, toes, fingers, caudles, 
bamboos, haiidsj, feet, &c. ; T^emg and 
Gyaung, ‘extension in a straight line,’ 
to rods, lines, spears, roads, &c. 

The s^iine i(lioni exists in Siamese, 
apd traces of it apjiear in some of the 
vocabularies that, have been collected 
of tribes on the frontier of China and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that the 
numerals in such vocabularies in 
^'arious instances show identity of 
origin in the. essential jiart of the 
numeral, whilst a difl’erent aspect is 
given to the whole word by a variation 
in what appears to be the numeral- 
athx * (or what Mr. Brian Hodgst)n 
calls the ‘servile affix’). The idiom 
exists in the principal vernaculars of 
(diina itself, and it is a transfer of 
this idiom from Chinese dialects to 
Pigeon-English which has firoduced 
th6 piecey, which in that quaint jargon 
seems to be used as the universal 
numerical affix (“Two yiecey cooly,” 
“ three piecey dollar,” &c.). 

This one pigeon i)hrase represents 
scores that are used in the vernaculars. 
For in some languages the system has 
taken what seems an extravagant 
development, which must form a 
great difficulty in the acquisition of 

* See Sir H. Yule’s Introductory Essay to Cft})!. 
Gill’s River of Golden Sa)id, ed. 18S8, i»p. [127], 
[128J. 


colloquial use by foreigners. Some 
approximate statistics on this 8ubjt*ct 
will be given below. 

The idiom is found in Japanese and 
Corean, but it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, but an adoption from 
the Chinese. 

It is found in several languages of 
C. America, i.e. the Quiche of Guate¬ 
mala, the Nahault of Mexico Proper ; 
and in at least two other languages 
(Tep and Pirinda) of the »ime region. 
The following are given as the co¬ 
efficients or determinatives chiefly 
used in the (Nahualt or) Mexican. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay and Burmese usage already 
given : 

Tetl (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects ; e.g. eggs, bean's, 
cacao begins, cherries, pri(;kly-])ears, 
Spanish loaves, &c., also tor books, and 
fowls ; 

Fantli ('’) for long rows of persons 
and things ; also for walls and furrows : 

Tlamajitli (from maiia, to spread on 
the gi-ound), for shoes, dishes, basins, 
])aper, &c., also for s])eeches ami 
sermons: 

Olotl (maize-grains) for ears of 
maize, cacao-pods, bananas : also for 
flint arrow-heads (see. JV. v. Hvmholdty 
Kaivi'Sprache, ii. 265). 

I have, by the kind aid of my 
friend Professor Terrien de la Couperie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty languages 
in which this curious idiom exists. 
But it takes up too much space to be 
inserted here. I may, however, give 
his stati.stics of the number of such 
determinatives, as assigned in the 
grammars of some of these languages 
In Chinese vernaculars, from 33 in 
the Shanghai vernacular to 110 in 
that of Fuchau. In Corean, 12 ; in 
Japanese, 16 ; in Annainite, 106; in 
Siamese, 24 ; in Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 
40 ; in Malay and Javanese, 19. 

If I am not mistaken, the pro¬ 
pensity to give certain technical and 
approj)riated titles to couples of 
certain beasts and birds, which had 
such an extensive development in old 
English sporting phraseology, and still 
partly survives, nad its root in the 
same state of mind, viz. difficulty in 
grasping the idea of abstract numbers, 
and a dislike to their use. Some light 
to me was, many years ago, thrown 
upon this feeling, and on the origin 
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of the idiom of which we have been 
speaking, >)y a passage in a modern 
book, which is the more notewortliy 
as the author does not make any 
reference to the existence of this 
idiom in any language, and possibly 
was not aware of it: 

“ On entering into conversation with the 
{Red) Indian, it becomes s})eedily ap})arent 
that he is unable to comprehend the idea of 
abstract numbers. ^I’hey exist in his mind 
only as associated ideas. He has a distinct 
conception of five dogs or five doer, but he 
is HO unaccustomed to the idea of number 
as a thing apart from specific objects, that 
I have tried in vain b) get an Indian to 
admit that the idea of the number five, as 
associated in his mind with five dogs, is 
identical, as far as number is concerned, 
with that of five fingers.”— ( WHtunis Prr- 
historic MiUt^ 1st ed. ii, 470.) [Also see 
Tylvr^ Cu/fiirc, 2nd cd. i. 

TliUis it s(H‘ins probable that the use 
<jf the inuneral co-efheieut, wlielher 
in the Malay idiom or in our old 
sporting ])hraseology, is a kind of 
mrvival of the etlort to bridge tlie 
difficulty felt, in identifying abstract 
numbers as applied to different objt‘ct.s, 
by the introdnetion of a common 
concrete term. 

Traces of a lik(‘ tendency, though 
jirohahly grown into a mere fashion 
and artiticially d(‘veloped, are common 
in Hindustani and Persian, especially 
in the official wiitteii style of inunslvis^ 
who delight in what seemed to me, 
before my attention was called to tln^ 
Indo-(diinese idiom, the wilful sur- 
)]usage of two ‘sheets’(/ard) of 

etters, also used with (juilts, carpets, 
&c. ; three ‘jiersons’ (rutfar) of bar- 
kandazes; Ih e ‘rope ’ (I’ds) of buffaloes ; 
ten ‘chains’ (zavjlr) of elephants; 
twenty ‘grijis’ {hihza) of swords, &c. 
But I was not aware of the extent of 
the idiom in the mun'shfa repertory 
till T found it displayed in Mr. 
Carnegy’s Kachahri Tedmicalitiei^^ under 
the head of Mnhdwara (Idioms or 
Phrases). Besides those just (pioted, 
we there find \tdad (‘number’) used 
with coins, utensils, and sleeveless 
garments; darm (‘grain’) with pearls 
and coral beads; dad (‘hand’) witli 
falcons, &c., shields, and robes of 
honour; jild (volume, lit. ‘skin’) 
with books; wuhdr (‘nose-bit’) with 
camels; kita (‘portion,’jstecn/.') with 
irecioiis stones, gardens, tank.s, fields, 
etters ; manzil (‘a stage on a journey, 
an alighting place ’) with tents, boats, 


houses, carriages, beds, howdas, &c. ; 
sdz (‘an instrument’) with guitars, 
&c.; iiilk (‘thread’) with necklaces of 
all sorts, &c. Several of these, with 
others jmrely Turkish, are used also 
in Osmanli Turkish.* 

NUNCATIES, s. Rich cakes made 
by the Maliommedans iii W. India 
chiefly imt)orted into Bombay from 
Surat. [Tliere is a Pers. word, 7idn- 
khatdiy ‘ bread of Cathay or China,’ with 
which this word has been connected. 
Blit Mr. Weir, Collector of Surat, 
writes that it is really 'mrukhutdl, Pers. 
7idn, ‘bread,’ and Malir. /cW, shaty 
‘six’ ; meaning a special kind of cake 
comj)Osed of six ingredients—wlieat- 
flour, eggs, sugar, biittci’ or ghee, 
leaven jirodiicea from toddy or grain, 
and almonds.] 

[NUT, s. Hind. ?iath, Skt. nastd, 
‘tlie nose.’ The nose-ring vorn by 
Indian women. 

[IHJO. —“All old fashioned nuth or nose¬ 
ring, stuck full of precious or false stones.” 
— IIS. Lif. iSiK. Jio. i. 284. 

(1832. — “The, nut (nose-ring) of gold 
^\ire, on which is strung a niby between 
two pearls, worn only by married women.” 
Mrs. Mrrr Jlassan Alt, ()bsn.<i. i. 40, j 

NUT PROMOTION, s. From its 

snjijiosed indigestible character, the 
kernel of the cashew-nnt is so called 
in S. India, where, roasted and hot, 
it is a favouriU‘ dessert dish. [See 
Linschoten.^ Hak. Soi;. ii. 28.] 

NUZZER, s. Hind, from Ar. nazr 
or iiazitr (l>rop. nadhr\ jirimarily ‘a 
vow or votive offering’; but, in 
ordinary use, a ceremonial prtiyenl, 
])roper]y an offering from an inferior 
to a snjierior, tlie converse of vn\hn. 
The root is the same as that of Nazu- 
rite (Numbers, vi. 2). 

(1765. —“The congratulatory nazirs, &c., 
shall be set ojipiosite rny ordinary expenses ; 
and if ought remains, it shall go to Poplar, 
or some other hospital.”—Letter of Ld. 
Clive, Sejit, 30, in Vinr o f lU ngal, 127. 

* 8om<‘ dctiols on tliH subjert of tliese (b-tei- 
minative.s, ni reference to larij^uages on tlie eastern 
border of India, will be found in Prof. Max Midler s 
letter to Bunsen in the latter’s ()utline.<iof the I'/iil. 
of Unin^rsaJ Hutori/, i, 896 seqij. ; a.s well as in 
W. von Humboldt, quoted above. Prof. Max 
Muller refers to Humboldt’s Complete irorhs, vi. 
402; hut this 1 have not been able to find, nor, 
in either writer, any suggested rationale of tlie 
idiom. 
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[c. 1775.^ — “The Governor lays before the 
board two bags . . . which were presented 
to him in nizzers. . . Progs, of Gouncil, 
fjuoted by Fox in s})eech against W. 
Hastings, in Bandy iv. 201. j 

1782.—“Col. Monson was a man of high 
and hospitable household expenses ; and so 
determined against receiving of presents, 
that he would not only not touch a nazier 
(a few silver rupees, or })erha]»s a gold 
mohor) always presented by country gen¬ 
tlemen, according to their rank. . . - 

/‘nrr’s Tracts, ii. 01. 

1785. — “Presents of ceremony, called 
nuzzers, were to many a great portion of 
their subsist ('nee. . . —ix'tter in J^i/e of 
C olrbrookCy 1 ( 5 . 

1780.—l'ij)poo, even in writing to the 
French Governor of Pundiebery, whom it 
waa his inb'rest to conciliate, and in acknow¬ 
ledging a present of nniski'ts, cannot 
restrain his insok-nce, but calls them “sent 
by way of nuzr.” Letf'-rs of Tippao, 

b77. 

1809. — “ Tlie Auniil himself offered the 
nazur of fruit.”--y.a. i. 450, 

(1802. — ‘W . . . looked to the Meer 

for explanation; he told me to necept 
.Muckabeg’s ‘nuzza.’” — Afrs. Af^n' JJassan 
A a, Ohsrrrns. i. Ikkj 

1870.— “The Standard has the following 
curious piece of news in its Gourt Circular 
of a few day.'- ago - 

‘Sir Salar dung was jiresent-ed to the 
(^Mieen by the Manpns of Salisbury, and 
differed his Muggnr as a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty touched and returned.’” 
- Punchy July 15. 

For the true sense of the word .so deli¬ 
ciously introduced instead of Nuzzer,* see 

MUGGUR. 


o 


OAET, s. A coco-init garden. The 
•word is peculiar to Western India, and 
is a corruption of J\»rt. orta (now more 
usually horta). “Any man’s par¬ 
ticular allotment of eoco-uut trees in 
the groves at Mahim or (lirgaum is 
s))okeii of a.s his oart.” {Sir (}. 
Jlirdwood). 

1561.—“ , . . c me praz de fazer ineree 
a dita eidade enifatiota para seinpre <pie a 
ortali^a des ortas dos moradores Portu- 
guezes o christaos que nesta eidade dc Goa 
e ilha to . . . possiio vender, ...” &c.— 
JProclamation of I)om Sebastian, in Archie. 
JPort. Orient, fuse. 2, 157. 

c. 1610.— “T1 y a vn grand nombre de 
Pahnero ou orta, comme vou« diriez ici do 
nos vergers, ploins d'arbros de Cocos, plantez 


bion pres h pres ; mais ils ne viennont qu’es 
lieiix aquati()ues et bas. . . — Pyrard. dc 
Lacaly ii. 17-18 ; [Huk. Soc. ii. 28j. ‘ 

1613.—“ E os naturaes liabitiio ao longo do 
ryo do Malaca, cm sens pomurcs e orthas.” 
— Uodinko dc Eredia, 11, 

1673.—“ Old Goa . . . herScul is luxurious 
and Campaign, and abound.s with Kich 
Inhabitants, whose Rural J’alacos are im¬ 
mured with Groves and Hortos.” — Frijer, 
151. 

[1749. — “. . . us well Vargems (Port. 
cargem, ‘a field ’) lands as Hortas.” —Letter 
in Logan, Alalahar, iii. 48.] 

e. 1760.—“A.-^ to the Oarts, or Coco-nut 
groves, they make the most e(Uisiderable 
jiart of the landed ju-ojicrty.” (Irose, i. 47. 

1793.—“For .sale. . . . That neat and 
commodious Dwelling Ibvuse built by Mr. 
William Real ; it is situated in a most lovely 
Oart. . . .”—lionibag Courier, Jan. 12. 

OBANG, s. Ja]>. OKofxiv., lit. 
‘greati'r divisioti.’ The name oj“ a 
large ohlong Jajiane.se gold 
similar to the kobang (r.v.), hut of 
10 times the value ; 5 to 6 inches in 
leiigtli and 3 to 4 inclies in width, 
with an average weight of 2564 grs. 
troy. First i.ssiukl in 1580, and la.st 
in IHOO. Tavernier has a represt'nta- 
t ion of one. 

0662.- “A thoii.sand Oebans of gold, 
which amount to forty seven thousand 
TJxtyls, or Crowns.”— Mandclulo, K.'J'. Bk. 
li. 1-17 {stahf. Diet.). 

[1859. “The largest gold coin known i.^ 
the Obang, a most in(.*onvonient circulating 
medium, as it is nearly .six inches in length, 
and three inches and a half in breadth.”— 
Ohphant. Sarraiive of Mission, ii. 232.] 

OLD STRAIT, n.p. This is an old 
namt' of the narrow strait- between the 
island of Singajtore and the mainland, 
which was the old ])a.s.sage followed by 
.ships jiassing towards China, hut ha." 
long heen abandoned for tlu^ wider 
strait soiitli of Singayiore and north of 
Bintang. It- is called hy the Malays 
SahU Tamhraa, from an ('dible iish 
called by the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singa])ura of some of the old 
navigators ; Avliilst tlie wider-southern 
strait was known as New Strait or 
Governor’s Straits (q.v.). 

1727. — “. loltore Lami, which is 

.sometime.s the Place of that King’.s Resid¬ 
ence, and ha.s the Benefit of a fine deej) 
large River, which admits of two Entrances 
into it. The smallest is from the We.stward, 
called by Europeans the Streights of Sinca- 
pore, but by the Natives Salletd de Brew'* 
(i.e. Salat Tambrau, as above).— A. Ilamiltony 
ii. 92; [ed. 1744]. 
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1860. —“Tho Old Straits, through which 
formerly our Indiamen passed on their way 
to China, are from 1 to 2 milevS in width, 
and except where a few clearings have been 
made . . . with the shores on both sides 
covered with dense jungle . . . doubtles-s, 
in old times, an isolated vessel . . . must 
have kept a good look out against attack 
from piratical prahas darting out from one 
of the numerous creeks.”— Cawnagh, linn, 
of an Indian Official, 285-6. 

OLLAH, s. Tam. olai, Mai. ola. 
A palm-leaf ; Imt especially the leaf 
of tiie Palmyra (Borassm jiahdlifcmiiif) 
as prepared for writing on, often, but 
incorrectly, termed ca^an (<pv.). In 
older books the term ola generally 
means a native letter; often, as in 
some cases below, a written order. A 
very good account of t,he royal scribes 
at Calicut, and their mode of writing, 
is given by Barbosa as follows :— 

1516. — “The King of Calccut keeps many 
clerks constantly in his palace ; they are all 
in o,ne room, separate arul far from the king, 
sitting on benches, and there they write all 
the affairs of the king’s revenue, and his alms, 
and the pay which is given to all, and the 
complaints which are presented to the king, 
and, at the same time, the accounts of the 
collectors of taxes. All this is on broad stiff 
leaves of the palm-tree, without ink, witli 
jiens of iron ; they write their letteis in lines 
drawn like ours, and write in tho same direc¬ 
tion as we do. Each of these clerks has great 
bundles of these written leaves, and wliorc- 
evor they go they carry tliern under their 
arms, and the iron pen in their hands . . . 
and amongst those are 7 or 8 who are great 
confidants of the king, and men held in 
great honour, who always stand before him 
with their pens in their hand and a bundle 
of paper under their arm; and each of 
them has always several of these leaves in 
V>lank but signed at the top by th,o king, and 
when he commands them to despatch any 
business they write it on these leaves,’’ 
Pp. llO-lll, Hak. Soc,, but translation 
modified. 

]553.—“All the Gentiles of India . . . 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palm-leaves 
which they call olla, of the breadth of two 
fingers.”— Barros, I. ix, 3. 

,, “All the rest of the town was of 
wood, thatched with a kind of palm-leaf, 
which they call ola.” — JInd. 1. iv, vii. 

1561. — “All this was written by tiie 
king’s writer, whose business it is to j^re- 
pare his olas, which are palm-leaves, which 
they use for writing-paper, scratching it 
with an iron point.”— Correa, u 212-213. 
Correa uses the word in three applications: 
(a) for a palm-leaf as just quoted ; {h) for 
a palm-leaf letter; and (t) for (Coco) palm- 
loaf thatch. 

1663. — . . in the Maldiva Islands 

they make a kind of vessel which with its 


nails, its sails, and its cordage is all mad» 
of palm ; with the fronds (which we call 
olla in Malavar) they cover houses and 
vessels.”— Garcia, f. 67. 

1686. — “I answered that I was from 
Venice, that my name was Gasparo Balbi 
. . . and that I brought the emeralds from 
Venice expressly to present to his majesty, 
whose fame for goodness, courtesy, and 
greatness flew through all the world . .* , 
and all this was written down on an olla, 
and read by the aforesaid ‘ Master of the 
Word' to his Majesty.”— G. Balbi, i. 104. 

,, “But to show that ho did this as 
a matter of justice, he sent a further order 
that nothing should be done till they re¬ 
ceived an olla, or letter of his sign manual 
written in letters of gold ; and so he (the 
King of I'egh) ordered all the families of 
those nobles to be kept prisoners, even to 
the women big with child, and tho infants 
in bamls, and so he caused tho whole of 
them to be led u])on the said scaffolding ; 
and then tho king sent the olla, ordering 
them to be burnt; and the Decagini exe ¬ 
cuted tho order, and burned the whole of 
thorn.”—/W f. 112-113, 

[1598. — “Saylcs which they make of the 
leaves, which leaves are called Olas.” — 
LniS(i(<iti N, llak. Soc. ii. 45. 

11611.-- “'IVo Ollahs, one to Gimpa 
Haya. . . .”— Ihtnvent, Lettem, i. 154.] 

1626. — “Tho writing wjis on leaves of 
Palme, which they call Olla.” — ParchaSy. 
PUgrimnye, 5.54. 

1673. —“The houses are low, and thatched 
with ollas of the Gocoe-Trecs.”— Fryer, 66. 

c. 1690.— “. . . Ola poculiariter Ma- 
labaris dicta, et inter alia Papyri loco 
adhihetur.”— liuniphius, i. 2. 

1718.. . Damulian Leaves, com¬ 
monly called Oles.”— Prop, of the Go.spe/y 

&c., hi. 37. 

1760.—“ Ho (King Al<)mpra)said he would 
give orders for OliOB to he niaiic out for de¬ 
livering of what Englishmen were in his- 
Kingdom to mo."--Copt. in Dalrymple, 

Or. Hep. i. 377. 

1806.- “Many persons had their Ollahs. 
in their hands, writing the sermon in Tamil 
.shorthand.”— Buchanan, (%ridian Hes. 2nd 
ed. 70. 

1860. — “Tho book.s of the Singhalese 
are formed to-day, us they have been for 
ages past, of olas, or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talii)ot or the Palmyra 
palm.”— Tennent, Ceylon, i. 512. 

1870. — “. . . Un raanuscrit sur oUes^ 
. . —Berne Critique, June 11, 374. 

OMEDWAUR, s. Hind, from 
Pers. ummedwar (ninmcd, uiried, ‘hope ’); 
literally, therefore, ‘a hopeful one’; 
i.e. “ an expectant, a candidate for em¬ 
ployment, one who awaits a favour¬ 
able answer to some representation or 
request.” {Wilson.) 
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1816.—“The thoughts of being three or ' 
four years an omeedwar, and of staying out 
here till fifty deterred me.”— M. Mphin- 
stone^ in Li/fy i. 344. 

OMLAH, s. This is properly the 
Ar. j)l. ’amalat, *am(ildy of ^dtnil (see 
AUMIL). It is applied on the Bengal 
side of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other staff (»f a civil court 
or cutcherry (q.v.) collectively. 

c. 1778.—“ 1 was at this place met by the 
Omlah or officers belonging to the establish¬ 
ment, who hailed my arrival in a variety of 
boats dressed out for the occasion.” Hon, 
Ji. Lindmify in of th»> LiudftatjXy iii. 167. 

1866.—“ At the worst we will hint to the 
OmlallS U) discover a fast which it is neces¬ 
sary they shall keep with great solemnity.” 
— Trei-eh/an, The l)awi liuufjaloiVy in Fraser, 
Ixxiii. 3^0. 

The use of an English plural, ondahs, here 
is incorrect and unusual ; though onirahs is 
used (see next word). 

1878.— “. . . the subordinate managers, 
young, incx]>ericnced, and altogether in the 
hands of the Omlah.” —Life ni the MofussU, 
ii. 6. 

OMEAH, S. This is properly, like 
tlie last Nvoi'd, an Ar. })!. {Umard, 
)1. of Avn/r—sev AMEER), and sliouhl 
>e applied collectively to the higher 
official.s at a Mahoinniedan Oourt, 
especially that of the (Jreat M(rgiil. 
But in old European narratives it is 
used as a singulai’ for a lord or grandee 
of that (k)urt ; and indeed in Hindu- 
.stani the word was similarly n.sed, for 
we have a Hind, plural wnardydn, 
‘onirahs.’ From the remarks and 
•(piotations of Blochmann, it would 
i^eeni that Manmbddrs (see MUNSUB- 
BAR), from the conimandaiit of KXK) 
upwards, were styled umard-i-kahdr, 
or umara-i-Hzdmy ‘ Great Amirs ’; and 
these would be the Omrahs properly. 
Oertain very high officials were styled 
Amir-ul-Ummd {Airiy i. 239-240), a 
title used first at the Court of the 
Caliphs. 

1616.—“ Two OmrallB who are great Com¬ 
manders .”—Sir T. Roe. 

[ ,, “The King lately sent out two 

Ymbras with horse to fetch him in.”— Ibid. 
Bak. Soc. ii. 417 ; in the same page he writes 
Vinreie, and in ii. 445, Vi/iraes.] 
c. 16^0.—“ Howbeit, out of this prodigious 
rent, goes yearely many great payments: to 
his Leiftenants of Provinces, and Vmbrayes 
of Townes and Forts .”—Sir T. Herhert, p. 55. 

1638.—“Et sous le commandement de 
plusieurs autres seigneurs de oeux qu’ils 


api>ellent OnmieraudeB.” — Alandel.^lo, Paris, 
16.*9, p. 174. 

1653.—“ 11 y a quantity d’elejffians dans 
les Indes . . . les Omaras s’en seruent par 
grandeur.” — De la BouUaiie-le-douZy ed. 

1657, p. 250. 

c. 1664.—“ It is not to })e thought that 
the Omrahs, or Lords of the Mogul’s Court, 
are .sons of great Families, as in France . . . 
these Omrahs then are commonly but Ad¬ 
venturers and Strangers of all sorts of 
Nations, some of them slaves ; most of them 
without instruction, which the Mogul thus 
raiseth to Dignities as he thinks good, and 
degrades them again, as he ploaseth.”— 
Bernier, E.'l’. 66; [ed. (U)nstable. 211]. 

c. 1666. —“lies Omras sont les grand 
seigneurs du Roiaume, <pii sont pour la 
plupart Persans on tils de 1‘ersans.”— Theve- 
not, v. 307. 

1673.—“The President . . , ha'* a Noi.se 
of Trumpets ... an Horse of State led 
before him, a Mirrhnl (see MORCHAL) (a 
Fan of Ostrich Feathers) to keep off the Sun, 
as the Ombrahs or Creat Mon have.”— 
Fryer, 86. 

1676.— 

“ Theirsbindard, j)lnnted on the battlement. 

Despair and death among the soldiers 
sent; 

You the bold Omrah tumbled from the 
wall. 

And .shouts of victory pursued the fall.” 

Dnjdeu, .■{ nreuyzebe, ii. 1. 

1710.—“ Donna Juliana . , . let the 
Heer Ambassador know . . . that the 
Plmpcror had ordered the Ammaraws Enay 
Ullah Chan (&c.) to take care of our in¬ 
terests.” - Valentljn, iv. Suratte, 284. 

1727.—“ You made several complaints 
against former Governors, all of which 1 
have here from several of my Umbras.” -• 
Firman of Anrangzd), in A . llamihon, ii. 227 ; 
jed. 1744, i. 231]. 

1791. — “ ... les Omrahs on grands 
seigneurs Indiens. . . .”— />. de St. Fierre, 
La Chanmiere Jndieiine, 32. 

OMUM WATER, s. A common 
(iome.stic medicine in S. Inditi, made 
from the strong-smelling carminative 
.seeds of an urnljelliferous plant, Garum 
copticum, Benth. (Ptychotis coptica, and 
Ptych. Ajornui of Decand.), called in 
Tamil omam, [which comes from the 
Skt. yamdniy yavdni, in Hind, ajxodn.'] 
See Hanbicry and FliicMger, 269. 

OOJYNE, n.p. Ujjayanly or, in the 
modern vernacular, iljjain, one of the 
most ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities. It was the 
capital of King Vikramaditya, and 
was the first meridian of Hindu astro¬ 
nomers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 
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The name of Ujjain long led to a 
curious imbroglio in the interpretation 
of the Arabian geographers. Its 
meridian, as we have just mentioned, 
was the zero of longitude among the 
Hindus. The Arab wi'iters borrowing 
from'the Hindus wrote the name ap¬ 
parently Azin, but this by the mere 
omission of a diacritical point became 
Arin, and from the Arat>s passed to 
medieval Christian geographers as the 
name of an imaginary ]K)int on the 
equator, the intersection of the central 
meridian with that circle. Further, 
this point, or transposed city, had 
probably been represented on maps, as 
we often see cities on medieval mn])s, 
by a cupola or the like. And Inoice 
the “Cupola of AH?l or Arifw," or the 
“Cupola of the Earth” (Al-hihha al- 
ardh) bec.ame an establislied common¬ 
place for centuries in gec^grajducal 
tables or stat.ernents. The idea was 
that just 180“ of the earth’s circumfer¬ 
ence was habitable, or at any rate <'.og- 
nizable as such, and this meridian of 
Arin bisected this habitable hemi¬ 
sphere. But as the western limit ex¬ 
tended to the Fortunate Isle.s, it 
became manifest to the Arabs that the 
central meridian could not be so far 
east as the Hindu meridian of Arin 
(or of Lanka, i.e. Ceylon). (Se(‘. <|uota- 
tion from the Aryabriatta, under JAVA.) 
They therefore shifted it westward, 
but shifted the mystic Arin along the 
equator westward also. We fincl also 
among medieval Euroi^ean students (as 
with Koger Racon, .below), a confusion 
between Arin and Syene. This Rein- 
aud supposes to have arisen from the 
'Ea^ivdi ifxnbpiov of Ptolemy, a place 
which he locates on the Zanzibar 
coast, and approximating to the shifted 
position of Arin. But it is jierhaps 
more likely that the confusion arose 
from some survival of the real name 
Azin. Many conjectures were vainly 
made as to the origin of Arym, and 
M. Sedillot was very positive that 
nothing more could be learned of it 
than he had been able to learn. But 
the late M. Keinaud completely solved 
the mystery by pointing out that Arin 
was simply a corruption of Ujjain. 
Even in Arabic the mistake had been 
thoroughly ingrained, insomuch that j 
the word Arm had been adopted as a , 
generic name for a place of medium 
temperature or qualities (see Jorjdnl, ^ 
quoted below). ^ 


L c. A.D. 150. —^aaLXeiov Tiaa- 
[ ravoxj." — Ptol. VII. i. 63. 

} c. 930.—“ The Equator passes between 
^ oast and we.st through an island situated 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinia), 

' and a little south of these two countries. 

' Thi.s point, half way between north and south 
is cut by the point (meridian ?) half way be- 
: tween the Eternal Islands and the extremity 
; of China ; it is what is called Tht (Jupohi of 
I ihf Earth." — Alas' i, 180-181. 

, c. 1020.—“ Les A.stronomes . . . ont fait 
corresjiondre j.. . lile d'Odjein avoc le lieu 
<jui dans le laOle.iU des villes insure dans les 
tables a.stn morn [»pi(j.s n ro<;u le nom d’Arin, 
et (jni est siipp;,s^ .situ^i sur les bords do la 
nior. Mai.s entre Odjein et la iner, il y a 
prEs de cent i/oo’ja/Kus." — Al-BirUni, quoted 
l>y Reinaud. Lit to. to Ahulfeda, p. ccxlv. 

(‘. J267.—“ Mcridianum voro latus Indiae 
(ie.scendit a trojneo Capricorni, et secat 
ae<juin(>ctialem circuluni apud Monteni 
iMaleum et rogione.s ei conterminos (d 
transit per St/enrtn, quae nunc Arym voca- 
tur. Nam in htrro ciirsuum planotanim 
dieitnr quod duplex est Eynip; una sub 
Hidstitio . . . alia sub uequinoctiali cirtnilo, 
de <juA, nunc eyt sermo, distans per xc gradus 
ab occidente, sed magis aboriento elongatur 
propter hoc, (quod longitudo habitabilis 
major est (juaru rrusliebis coeli vel terrae, 
et hoc versu.s orientem.”— Roger liocon, Opus 
Maj'us, ed. Ltmdon, 1633, j). iy.5. 

c. 1300.—“Sous la ligne 6(]uinoxiaJe, an 
milieu dll mondo, lA on il n’y a pas do 
latitude, se trouve lo point de la corrtJlation 
servant do centre aux parties (pie se couqrent 
entre elles. . . . Dans c;et end nut et sur 
cc point so trouve le lieu nomm6 Con pole 
de Azin ou Coupoir de Arin. La est un 
chateau grand, 6ieve et d’un acce.s difficile. 
Suivant ibn-Alaraby, (-’est le s^jour des 
demons et la t.rOne d’Eblis. . . . Los Indiens 
parlont ^gulonient d(.! co lieu, et d^bitont 
des fables a son sujet. Arabic Cosniography, 
quoted by Reiiumd, j». eexliii. 

c. 14W.-“Arin {al-arxii. Le lieu d’une 
projmrtion moyenne dans les choses . . . un 
point .sur la torro ii line hauteur ^galo des 
deux poles, en sorte que la nuit n’y cmpi^te 
point sur la dur^e du jour, ni lo jour sur la 
dur^o do la nuit. Cc mot a pass6 dans 
I’usage ordinaire, j)our .signifier d ’une mani^re 
gen<5ralo un lieu d’uno temperature moy- 
eiine.” -Livre de Definitions du Seld Setter if 
Zeineddin . . . f\\H Ao Alohavimed Djordjani, 
trad, de tSilv. de Rarg, Not. et Extr. x. 39. 

1498. Ptolemy and the other philoso¬ 
phers, who have written uq^on the globe, 
thought that it was spherical, believing that 
this hemisphere was round as well as that in 
which they themselves dwelt, the centre of 
which was in the island of Arin, which is 
under the equinoctial line, between the 
Arabian Culf and the Culf of Persia.”— 
Letter of Columbus, on his Third Voyage, to 
the King and Queen. Major s TransL, Hak. 
Soc. 2nd ed. 135. 

[c. 1583.—-“From thence we went to 
Vrini and Serringe. . . . "—R, Fitch in 
HakL ii. 385. 
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[1616. — “ Vgen, the Cheefo ('itty of 
Malwa .”—Sir T. Rof^ Hak. Soc. ii. 379.] 

c. 1659.—“Dara having understood what 
had passed at Eug'eneS; fell into that choler 
{igainst Kaseni Kan^ that it was thought he 
would have cut oif his head.”— Bernier^ K.T. 
p. 13 ; [ed. Conskihle, 41]. 

1785.—“ The City of Ugen is very ancient, 
and said to have been the Residence of the 
Prince Bicker Majit, whoso J^ra is now 
Chirrent among the Hindus .”—Sir C. Malety 
in Dalrymple, Or. i. 268. 

OOOLOOBALLONa, s. Malay, 

Ulubalcmg, a (diosen warrior, a 
cliaiii])ion. [Mr. Skeat notes; ^'‘hulu 
or ulu certainly means ‘head/ especi¬ 
ally the head of a Raja, and halamj 
probably means ‘people’; hence nlu- 
halarig^ ‘ men of the head/ or ‘ l>ody» 
guard.’] 

c. 1546.—“ Four of twelve gates that were 
in the 'J'own were opened, thorough each of 
the which Kallied forth one of the four Cap- 
taines with his corn])any, having first sent 
out for Spies into the (Jamj) six Orobalons 
of the most valiant that were about the 
King. . . .”—Pinto (in Cogan)^ }>. 260. 

1688.— “The 500 gentlemen Orobalang 
were either slain or drowned, with all the 
Jani/iines.”--7>;7/f/c^7, Life of Xaoier^ 211. 

1781.—(At Acheen) “ there are five great 
officers of state who are named Maha Iwijah, 
Ijaxamaria (■'ce LAXIMANA), Raja Oolah, 
Ooloo Ballang, and IWkah liajah.”-- 
Pornsf, I’', to M erg id, 41. 

1811.—“ The ulu balang are military 
officers, forming the lK)dy-gunrd of the 
Sultin, and prepared on all occasions to 
execute his orders.”— Margdm, H. of Su¬ 
matra, 3rd cd. 351. 

OOPLAH, s. Cow dung patted into 
cakes, and dried and .stacked for fuel. 
Hind. upld. Jt is in S. India called 
bratty (o-v.). 

1672. —“The allowance of cowdunge ami 
wood was—for every basket of cowdunge, 
2 cakes for the Gontu l^igoda ; for Poddi- 
nagg the watchman, of every ba.skett of 
cowdunge, 5 cu,ke.s .”—Orders at Pi. St. (reo., 
Notes and Exts. i. 56, 

[Another name for the fuel is kandd. 

[1809.^—“ . , . small Hat cakes of cow-dung, 
mixed with a little chopped .straw and water, 
and dried in the sun, are used for fuel; 
they are called kundhas. . . — Rr<yughton, 

Lettrrs Lorn a Mahratta (''amp, ed. 1892, 
p. 158.] 

This fuel which is also common in 
Egypt and Western Asia, appears to 
have been not unknown even in 
England a century ago, thus:— 

1789.—“ We rode about 20 miles that day 
(near Woburn), the country ... is very 


open, with little or no wood. They have 
even less fuel than we {i.e, in Scotland), and 
the poor burn cow-dung, which they scrape 
off the ground, and set up to burn as we do 
divots [i.e. turf).” —Lord Minio, in Life, i. 301. 

1863. — A passage in Mr. Marsh's Man 
and Nature, p. 242, contains a similar fact 
in reference to the practice, in consequence 
of the absence of wood, in Franco between 
Grenoble and Brian^on. 

[For the use of this find, iii Tartary 
under the name of argols, see Hue, 
Travels, 2nd ed. i. 23. Numerous 
examples of its use are c.ollec.tcd in 8 
ser. Notes and (Queries, iv. 226, 277, 
377, 417. 

[c. 1590.—“The ])late.s (in refining gold) 
having been wa.shed in clean water, are . . . 
covered with oowdung, which in Hindi is 
called uplah.” — Ain, ed. lilochmann, i. 21. 

1828.—“We next proceeded to the 
Ooplee Wallee’.s Bastion, as it is most 
erroneously termed by the Mussulmans, 
being literally in English a ‘Brattee,’ or 
‘dried cowdung—Woman’s Tower.’ ...” 
(This is the I'pn Burj, or ‘ J.jofty Tower’ 
of Bijapur, for which .see Bombay Oazetteer, 
xxiii. 638).— Welsh, Military Reminiscences, 
ii. 318 seq.] 

[OORD, OORUD, s. Hind, nr ad. 
A variety of dal (see DHALL) oi* pukse, 
tlio product^ of Pliaseolus radiatus. 
“ Urd is the most highly j)ri/,ed of. all 
tb(‘ pulses of t])e gemi.s Fhaseolus, and 
is largely ruiltivated in all ])arTs of 
India” (JPaff, Econ. Idrt. vi. pt. i. 102, 
seq<].). 

[1792.—“ I'lie .stalks of the oord are hispid 
in a lesser tlcgree than tho.se of moong. ’ — 
Asiat. Jit'S. VI. 47. 

[1814.-“ Oord.” See under POPPER. 

[1857.— “The Oordh Dal is in more com¬ 
mon u.so than any other throughout the 
country.”— Man. of Medical Juris¬ 
prudence, 309.] 

OORDOO, s. The Hindustani 
language. The (Turki) word urdu 
means properly the camp of a Tartar 
Khan, ana is, in another direction, 
the origiTial of our word horde (Ru.ssian 
orda), [which, according to Schuyler 
{Turkistan, i. 30, note), “is now com¬ 
monly nsed by the Russian soldiers 
and Cossacks in a very amusing 
maimer as a contemptuous term for an 
Asiatic”]. The‘Golden Horde’ u]>on 
the Volga Avas not properly {pace 
Littre) the name of a tribe of Tartars, 
as is often .supposed, hut was the style 
of the Royal Camp, eventually Palace, 
of the Khans of the House of Batu at 
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Sarai. Horde is said by Piliaii, quoted 
by Dozy (Oosterl. 43) to have been 
introduced into French by Voltaire in 
his Orphelin de la Chine. But Littre 
quotes it as used in the 16th century. 
Urda^ is now used in Turkistan, e.g. 
at Tashkeiid, Khokliand, &c., for a 
* citadel ’ {Schuyler, loc. cit. i. 30). The 
word Urdu, in the sense of a royal 
camp, came into India })robably with 
Baber, and the royal residence at Dellii 
Avas styled urdu-i-mu\illd, ‘the Sublime 
<>am]>.’ The mixt language which grew 
up in the court and camp was called 
::<ibdn-i-urdu, ‘the Clamp Language,’ 
and hence Ave have elliptically Urdt}. 
On the Peshawar frontier the Avord 
Urdu is still in frequent use as applied 
to the camp of a held-force. 

1247. — “ Host haec venimu.s ah primam 
ordam Imperatoris, in quA, erat una do iix- 
oribus suis ; ot (juia nouclurn videramus 
Iinj)oratorem, noluerint nf>s vocare nec intro- 
niittere ad ordam ipsius. ”—Plano Carpint\ 
p. 752. 

1254.—“ Et sicut populus Israel sciebat, 
unusquisque ad quam regionem taberiiaciili 
deborot ligero tentoria, ita ipai .scinnt ad 
uod latus curie debeant se eollocare. . . . 
Inde dicitur curia Orda lingua eorum, 
quod sonat medium, (juia semper est in 
medio hominum .suorum. . . Wilhamof 
Ruhruk, p. 267. 

1404. — “ And the Ijord (Timour) was very 
wroth with his Mirassaes (Mirzfis), becau.'’e 
he did not see the Ambassador at this feast, 
.and because the Truxinuiri (Interpreter) had 
not been with them . . . and he .sent for 
the Truxinian and said to him : ‘ How is it 
that you have enraged and vexed the Lord ? 
Now since you were not with the Frank 
arnbassador.s, and to punish you, and ensure 
your alway.s being ready, we order your 
nostrils to be bored, and a cord put through 
them, and that you bo led through the 
whole Ordo as a punishment.’”— Claoijo, 
§ cxi. 

c. 1440.—“ What shall I saie of the great 
and innumerable moltitude of beastes that 
are in thi.s Lordo ? ... if you wore disfiosed 
in one daie to hie a thousande or ij,‘“^ horses 
you shulde finde them to sell in this Lordo, 
for they go in heardes like sheope. . . — 

Josafa Barbaro, old E.T. Hak. Soc. 20. 

c. 1540.—“Sono diuisi i Tartar! in Horde, 
e Horda nella lor lingua significa ragunoza 
di popolo vnito e concorde a similitudine 
d’vna cittk.”— P. Jovio, delle Cose della Mos- 
covia, in Ramiisio, ii. f. 133. 

1545.—“ The Tartars are divided into cer¬ 
tain groups or congregations, which they 
call hordes. Among which the Savola horde 
or group is the first in rank.”— Herherstein, 
in Ttamusio, ii. 171. 

[1560.—“They call this place (or camp) 
O^u bazaar.”— Tenreiro, ed. 1829, ch. xvii. 
p. 45.] 


1673. — “ L'Ourdy sortit d’Andrinople 
pour aller au camp. Le mot ourdy signiho 
camp, et sous ce nom sont compris les mes- 
tiers que.sont necessaires pour la commodity 
du yoyage."-—Journal d'Ant. Galland, i. 117. 

[1753.—“ That part of the camp called in 
Turkish the Ordubazar or camp-market, 
begins at the end of the square fronting the 
guard-rooms. . . ."—Hamvay, Hist. Account, 
i. 247.] 

OORIAL, Pan j. urlal, Ovis cycloceros, 
Hutton, [Ovis vignei, Blanford {Mam¬ 
malia, al.so called the Shd ;] the 
wild sheep of the Salt Range and 
Sulimuiu Mountains. 

OORIYA, n.p. The adjectiA’’e ‘per¬ 
taining to Orissa’ (native, language, 
what not) ; Hind. Uriya. The pro])er 
name of the country i.s Odra-dem, and 
Or-deJa, whence Or-iya and Ur-iya. 
[“The Ooryah bearers were an old 
institution in Calcutta, as in forim*r 
days palankeens were chiefly used. 
From a comj)utation made in 1776, it 
is stated that they were in the hal)jt 
of carrying to their homes every year 
sums of money sometimes as much as 
tliree lakhs made by their busines.s” 
{Carey, Good, Old Days of Honhle. John 
Company, ii. 148).] 

OOTACAMUND, n.p. The cliief 
station in the Neilgherry Hills, and 
the summer residence of the Govecnor 
of Madras. The Avord is a corru])tion 
of the Badaga name of the site of 
‘Stone-honse,’ tlie first European 
house erected in those hills, properly 
Hottaga-mand (.see Metz, Tribes of the 
NeiUjherries, 6). [Mr. Grigg (Man. of 
the Nilagiris, 6, 189), followed by the 
Madras &te.,^vesTam. Ottagaimandu, 
from Can. ottai, ‘dwarf bamboo,’ Tam. 
hay, ‘fruit,’ mandu, ‘a Toda village.’] 

OPAL, s. This word is certainly 
of Indian origin : Lat. opalus, Greek, 
dirdWLos, Skt. upala, ‘a stone.’ The 
European Avord seems first to occur in 
Pliny. We do not know how the Skt. 
word received this specific meaning, 
but there are many analogous cases. 

OPIUM, s. This word is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. [The etymology 
accepted by Platts, Skt. ahiphena, 

‘ snake venom ’ is not probable.] But 
from the Greek 6viov the Arabs took 
afyun which has sometimes reacted 
on old spellings of the word. The 
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collection of the dirbs, or juice of the 
poppy-capsules, is mentioned by Dios- 
coriaes (c. a.d. 77), and Pliny gives a 
pretty full account of the drug as 
opion (see Hanhiiry arid Fliickigery 40). 
The Opium-poppy was introduced into 
Ohina, from Arabia, at the beginning 
of the 9th century, and its earliest 
('hinese name is A-fu-ynng, a re- 
ju’esentation of the Arabic name. The 
Arab, afymt is sometimes corruptly 
called fl/m, of whicli nflUy ‘imbecile,’ 
is a popular etymology. Similarly 
the Bengalees derive it from afi-henOy 
‘ serpent-home.’ [A number of early 
references to opium smoking have been 
collected by Burnell, Linschoien^ Hak. 
Soc. ii. ] 13.] 

c. A.D. 70. — “ . . . which juice thus drawne, 
and thus juepared, hath power not onely tc) 
j)rovoke hIcc})^, hut if it be taken in any 
j<reat (juantitie, to make men die in their 
sleepe: and this our Physicians call opion. 
i'ertes I have knowno many come to their 
death hy this rneanos ; and namely, the 
lather of Licinius (Jecinna late deceiused, a 
man hy calling a Pretour, who not being 
able to endure the intollerable pains and 
t-orments of a certaine disease, and being 
wearie of his life, at Bilhil in Hpaine, 
shortened his ownc daies by taking opium.’' 
— Pliny^ in Holland's tramsl. ii. 68. 

{Medieval ).— 

Quod venit a Thebi.s, opio laudem perhi- 
bebis; 

Naribus borrondura, nifum laus dictat 
emondum.” 

Otho Cremonensis. 

1511.—“ Next day the General (Albo- 
quorque) sent to call me to go ashore to 
spieak to the King ; and that 1 should say 
on his part . . . that he had got 8 Guzza- 
ratc ships that he had taken on the way 
because they were enemies of the King of 
Portugal ; and that these had many rich 
stuffs and much merchandize, and arfiun 
(for .so they call opio tehaico) which they eat 
to cool themselves ; all which he would sell 
to the King for 300,000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from j 
the Moors, and more such matter.’’—Letter | 
of Giovatmi da Enipoli, in Archicio Storico 
Jtaliano, 55. I 

[1513.—“ Opium (oafyam) is nothing else | 
than the milk of pojipies.”— Alhoquerque^ 
Carfus, p. 174.] 

1516.—“ For the return voyage (to China) 
they ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra and 
Malabar pepper, of which the}’^ use a great 
deal in China, and drugs of Cambay, much 
anfiamy which we call opium. . .— Barbosa. 
206. 

1568.—“ R. I desire to know for certain 
about amfiao, what it is, which is used by 
the people of this country ;* if it is what 
we call opium, and whence comes such a 

2 s 


quantity as is expended, and how much 
may be eaten every day ? 

« « * « « 

“0. . . . that which I call of Cambaia 
come for the most part from one territory 
which is called Malvi (Mdbwd). ... I knew a 
secretary of Nizamoxa (see NIZAMALITCO), 
a native of Cora^on, who every day eat three 
t6l/ots (see TOLA), or a weight of 10^ cru¬ 
zados . . . though he was a well educated 
man, and a great scribe and notary, he was 
always dozing or sleeping ; yet if you put 
him to business ho would speak like a man 
of letters and discretion ; from this you may 
see what habit will do,”— Garcia, 153u to 
155y. 

1568.—“ I went then to Cambaya . . . 
and there 1 bought 60 parcels of Opium, 
which cost me two thousand and a hundreth 
duckets, every ducket at foure shillings two 
pence. C. Frederik*, in llakl. ii. 

371. The original runs thii.s, .showing the 
luoseue.s.s of the translation : , comprai 

.se.ssanbi vian d’Anfion, che mi costb ‘2100 
ducati soratini (see XERAFINE), che a 
nostro con to pos.sono valere 5 lire I’vno.”— 
In Uamusio, in. 

1598.—“Amfion, so called by the Portin- 
gale.s, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called AflSion, in latino Opio or Opium. . . . 
The Indians use much to oai Amjion. . . . 
Hoe thatuseth to oatt^ it, must eatc it daylie, 
otherwise ho dietb and coiisumeth himsclfe 
. . . likewise hoc that hath never caton it, 
and will venture at the first to cate as much 
as those that dayly use it, it will surely kill 
him. . . — LinschoU’u, 124 [Hak. Soc. 

ii. 112]. 

[c. 1610.—“Opium, or as they (in the 
Maldives) call it, Aphion .”—Pyrard dt 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 195. 

[1614.—“The waster washer who to get 
Ananan hires them (the cloths) out a 
month.”—AWer, Leiters, ii. 127. 

[1615.—“ . . . Coarse chintz, and ophyan.” 
—Ibid. iv. 107]. 

1638.—“ Turcae opium experiuntur, etiara 
in bona quantitate, innoxium et confor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam ante praelia ad 
fortitudinem illud sumant ; nobis vero, nisi 
in parvA, quantitate, et cum bonis cor- 
rectivis lethale est."—Bacon, II. Vitae et 
Mortis (ed. Montague) x. 188. 

1644. — “The principal cause that this 
monarch, or rather say, this tyrant, is so 
powerful, is that he holds in his territories, 
and especially in the kingdom of Cambaya, 
those three plants of which are made the 
Anfiam, and the anil (see ANILE), and 
that which gives ilte Algodam" (Cotton).— 
Bocarro, MS. 

1694.—“This people, that with aviphioen 
or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them¬ 
selves not merely drunk but mad, are 
wont to fall furiously upon any one whom 
they meet, with a naked his or dagger in 
the hand, and to stab him, though it be but 
a child, in their mad passion, with the cry 
of Avioclc (see A MUCK), that is ‘ strike 
dead,’or‘fallon him.’ . . . ”— ValeTUijnyiv. 
{China, Ac.) 124. 
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1726. —“It will hardly be believed . . . 
that Java alone consumes monthly 350 
packs of opium, each being of 136 catis (see 
CATTY), though the E. I. Company make 
145 catis out of it. . . . ”— Valent!jn^ iv. 61. 

1727. —“The Chiefs of Calecut, for many 
years had vended between 500 and 1000 
chests of Bengal Ophium yearly up in the 
inland Countries, where it is very much 
used.”— A. Hamilton^ i. 315 ; [ed. 1744, i. 
317 *eg.]. 

1770.—“ Patna ... is the most celebrated 
place in the world for the cultivation of 
opium. Besides what is carried into the 
inland parts, there are annually 3 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing 300 lbs. . . . 
An excessive fondness for opium prevails 
in all the countries to the east of India. 
The Chinese emperors have suppressed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
flames every vessel that imports this species 
of poison.” —Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 424. 

ORANGE, fl. A good example of 
plausible but entirely incorrect ety¬ 
mology Ls that of orange from Lat. 
aurantium. The latter word is in fact 
an ingenious medieval fabricatif)n. 
The word doubtless came from the 
Arab, ndranj, which is again a form 
of Pers. ndrang^ or ndrarufu the latter 
being still a common term for the 
orange in Hindustan. The Persian 
indeed may be traced to Skt. ndgarafiga^ 
and ndranga^ but of these words no 
satisfactory etymological ex])lanation 
has been given, and they have perba])s 
been Sanscritized from some southern 
term. Sir W. Jones, in his article on 
the Spikenard of the Ancients, (quotes 
from Dr. Anderson of Madras, “ a very 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most words 
beginning with nar have some relation 
to fragrance; as narukeradu, to yield 
an odour ; ndrtum lemon-grass ; 

ndrieiy citron; Tidrta manum (read 
mdruin\ the wild orange-tree ; ndrum 
panel, the Indian jasmine; ndrum 
aUeriy a strong smelling flower ; and 
ndrtUy which is put for nard in the 
Tamul version of our scriptures.” (See 
As. Res. vol. ii. 414). We have not 
been able to verify many of these 
Tamil terms. But it is true that in 
both Tamil and Malayalam naru is 
‘fragrant.’ See, also, on the subject of 
this article, A. E. Potty in Lassen’s 
Zeitschrift f. d, Kunde des MorgmlandeSj 
vii. 114 seq^. 

The native country of the orange 
is believed to be somewhere on tne 
northern border of India. A wild 


orange, the supposed parent of the 
cultivated species, both sweet and 
bitter, occurs in Garhwal and Sikkim, 
as well as in the Kasia (see C08BYA) 
country, the valleys of which last 
are still abundantly productive of 
excellent oranges. fSee Watty Econ. 
Diet. ii. 336 seqq.] It is believed that 
the orange first known and cultivated 
in Europe was the bitter or Seville 
orange (see Hanbury and Fluckigery 
111 - 112 ). 

From the Arabic, Byzantine Greek 
got vepdvr^iov, the Spaniards naranjuy 
old Italian naranewy the Portuguese 
laranjuy from which la.st, or some 
similar form, by the easy detachment 
of the I (taken probably, as in many 
other instances, for an article), we have 
the Ital. arancioy L. Latin aurantinWy 
French orangey the modification of 
these two being shaped by aurum and 
or. Indeed, the (juotation from Jacques 
de Vi try ])ossibly indicates that some 
form like al-arangi may have been 
current in Syria. Perhaps, however, 
his phrase ah indigenu nuncupantur 
may refer only to the Frank or quasi- 
Frank settlers, in which case we should 
have among them the birthplace of 
OUT word in its ])resenL form. The 
reference to this })assage we derived 
in the first }>lace from Helm, who 
gives a most interesting history of tlie 
introduction of the various species of 
citrus into Europe. But we can 
hardly thjnk he is right in supposing 
that the Portuguese first brought the 
sweet orange (uitrm aurantium dulce) 
into Europe from China, c. 1548. No 
doubt there may have been a re- 
introduction of some fine varieties at 
that time.* But as early as the be¬ 
ginning of the 14th century we find 
Abulfeda extolling the fruit of Cintra. 
His words, as rendered by M. Reinaud, 
run : “ Au nombre des dependances de 
Lisbonne est la \dlle de Schintara; a 
Schintara on recueille des pommes 
admirables pour la grosseur et le gout ” 
f244+). That these pommes were the 
lamous Cintra oranges can hardly be 

* There seems to have been great oscillation of 
traffic in this matter. About 1878, one of the 
present writers, then resident at :^lenno, sent, 
in compliance with a request from Lahore, a col¬ 
lection of plants of many (about forty) varieties 
of citrus cultivated in Sicily, for introduction into 
the Punjab, This despatch was much aided by 
the kindness of Prof. Todaro, in charge of the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Palermo. 

t In Reiske’s version “poma stupendae molia 
ii ixcelientissima."—J&itsc/tiny’s Magounny iv. 280. 
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doubted. For Baber {Antohiog. 828) 
describes an orange under the name 
of Sangtarah, which is, indeed, a recog¬ 
nised Persian and Hind, word for a 
species of the fruit. And this* early 
propagation of the sweet orange in 
Portugal would account not only for 
such wide diffusion of the name of 
Cintray but for the persistence with 
which the alternative name of Portugal^ 
has adhered to the fruit in (piestion. 
The familiar name of the large sweet 
orange in Sicily and Italy is jtorioyalloy 
and nothing else; in Greece iroproyaXlay 
in Albanian protoJcaUy among the 
portoghdl ; whilst even colhxpiial 
Arabic has hurtukdn. The testimony 
of MasMdi as to the introduction of 
the orange into Syria before his time 
(c. A.D. 930), even if that were (as it 
would seem) the Seville orange, 
renders it (piite po8ail)le that better 
<iualities should have reached Lisbon 
or been developed there during the 
Saracenic occupation. It w^as indexed 
suggested in our hearing by the late 
Sir Henry M. Elliot that mngtarah 
might be interpreted as mv(j-t4xry ‘ green 
stones^ (or in fact ‘moist pips’); but 
we hardly think he would have started 
this had the passage in Abulfeda Ikmui 
brought to his notice. [In the Ain 
(ed. Gladwin^ 1800, ii. 20) we read : 
‘‘Sircar Silhet. . . . Here grow'S a 
delicious fruit called i^oontaray in 
colour like an orange, but of an 
oblong form.” Tliis passage reads in 
(^ol. Jarrett’s translation (ii. 124): 
“There is a fruit called Sfnitnrah 
in colour like an orange but large 
and very sweet.” Col. Jarrett dis¬ 
putes the derivation of Sangtnrnh 
fronj Cintray and he is followed by 
Mr. H. Beveridge, who remarks that 
Humayun calls the fruit Sanofra. 
Mr. Beveridge is inclined to think 
that Santra, is the Indian hill name of 
the fruit, of which Sangtarah is a cor¬ 
ruption, and refers to a village at the 
foot of the Bhutan Hills called Santra- 
bdrly because it had orange groves.] 

A.D. c. 930. — “The same may be said of 
the orange-tree (Ma/r-w/ nfi-ranj) and of the 
round citron, which were brought from 
India after the year (a.h.) 300, and first 
sown in ’Oman. Thence they were trans¬ 
planted to Basra, to ’Irak, and to Syria 
. . . but they lost the sweet and pene¬ 
trating odour and beauty that they bad in 
India, having no longer the benefits.of the 
climate, soil, and water peculiar to that 
ooantr7/*>-ifaf'ddi, ii. 488-9. 


parvis 

quaedam crescunt alia poma citrina, minoris 
quantitatis frigida et acidi seu pontici 
{bitter) saporis, quae poma orenffeB ab indi¬ 
ums nuncupantur." —Jacobus VitriactiSy in 
Bongars. These were apparently our Seville 
oranges. 

c. 1290.—“ In the 18th of Edward the 
first a large Spanish Ship came to Porbs- 
juouth ; out of the cargo of which the Queen 
l)ought one frail (see PKAZALA) of Seville 
figs, one frail of raisins or grapes, one bale 
of dates, two hundred and thirty pome¬ 
granates, fifteen citrons, and seven oranges 
{Poma rff oreng®).”— Manners and Household 
JUrpenses of England in the arwf 15/A 

Centuries, Roxb. Club, 1841, p. xlviii. The 
Editor deigns only to say that ‘ the MS. is 
in the Tower.’ [Prof. Skeat writes (9 aer. 
Notts and Queries, v. 821) : “The only known 
allusion to oranges, previously 1400, in 
any piece of English literature (1 omit house¬ 
hold documents) is in the ‘ A lliteratire Poems,* 
edited by Dr. Morris, ii. 1044. The next 
reference, soon after 1400, is in Lydgate’s 
* Minor Poems,* ed. Halliwell, p. If). In 
1440 we find orong® in the ‘ Promptoriian 
Parvufornm,* and in 1470 we find or®]lgeB 
in the Past on Letters* ed. Gairdner, ii. 394.”] 

1481.— “Item to the galeman (galley man) 
brought the lamprois and oranges .. . iiijr/.” 
— Household Book of John 1). of Norfolk, 
Roxb. (nub, 1844, p. 38. 

c. 1526.—“They have besides (in India) 
the nkranj [or Seville orange, Tr.J and the 
varioiKS fruits of the orange species. ... It 
always struck me that the word naranj was 
accented in the Arab fashion ; and 1 found 
that it really was so ; the men of Bajour 
and Siwft,d call ndranj ndrank" (or perhaps 
rather nftxmg). — Baber, 328. In this 
passage Baber means apparently to say that 
the right name was ndrang, which had been 
changed by the usual influence of Arabic 
pronunciation into ndranj. 

1883.— “ Sometimes the foreign products 
thus cast up (on Shetland) at their doors were 
a new revelation to the islanders, as when a 
cargo of oranges was washed ashore on the 
coast of Delting, the natives boiled them as 
a new kind of potatoes.” — iSaty. Retieic, 
July 14, p. 57. 

OEANO OTANO, OEANO- 
OXJTAN, &c. s. The great man-like 
ape of Sumatra and Borneo ; Simia 
SatyruSy L. This name was first used 
by Bontius (see below). It is Malay, 
ordng-utdny ‘homo sylvaticus.’ The 
proper name of the animal in Borneo 
is mias. Crawfurd says that it is 
never called orang-utan by ‘ the 
natives.’ But that excellent writer is 
often too positive—especially in his 
negatives! Even if it be not (as 
is probable) anywhere a recognised 
specific name, it is hardly possible that 
the name should not be sometimes 
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ajjplied popularly. We remember a 
tame hooluck belonmnc to a gentle¬ 
man in E. Bengal, wnicn was habitu¬ 
ally known to the natives as jangli 
ddmij literally = orang-utan. [There 
seems reason to believe that Crawfurd 
was right after all. Mr. Scott {Malayan 
Words in E?iglish^ p. 87) writes : “But 
this particular apj^licatioii of dra7uj 
titan to the ape does not apy^ear to be, 
or ever to have l)een, familiar to the 
Malays generally ; ( h’awfurd (1852) and 
Swettenham (1889) omit it, Pijiiappel 
says it is ‘Low Malay,’ and Klinkert 
(1893) denies the use entirely. Thi.s 
uncertainty is exjjlained l)y the limited 
area in which tlie animal exists within 
even native ol)servation. Mr. Wallace 
could find no natives in Sumatra who 
‘had ever heard of sucli an animal,’ 
and no ‘l)iitch officials who knew 
anything al)out it.’ Then the name 
came to Eiiroy)ean knowledge more 
than 260 years ago; in which time 
)rol)al)ly more than one Malay name 
uis faded out of general use or wholly 
disappeared, and many other things 
have ha]>i)ened.” Mr. Skeat writes: 
“ I believe Crawfurd is absolutely right 
in saying that it is never called '^drang- 
vfan by the natives. It is mueh more 
likely to have been a .sailor’s mistake 
or joke than an error on the part of 
the Malays who know Ijetter. Through¬ 
out the Peninsula drang-fdan is the 
name applied to the wild tribes, and 
though tne niawas or niias is known 
to the Malays only l)y tradition, yel. 
in tradition the twx) are never con¬ 
fused, and ill those islands where the 
mawas does exist he is never called 
Gra/ng-utan^ the word orang being re¬ 
served exclusively to describe the 
human syiecies.”] 

1631. — “ Lcxyiii vero eos ea.st]ue pos.se 
lavani aiunt, sod non voile, ne ad labore.s 
ooffantur; ridicule mehercules. Nornen ei 
induunt Ourang Outang, quod ‘hominem 
■ilvae ’ significat, eosque uasci affirmant e 
libidine mulieriim Indarum, quae se Simiis 
et Cercopithecis detestanda libidine uniunt.” 
— Hid. Nat. v. cap. 32, p. 85. 

1668.—“Erat autem hie satyrus quad- 
rapes ; .sod ab humane .specie quam prae 
se fort, vocatur Indi.s Ourang-outang : sive 
homo silvostris.”— Licetus de Monstris^ 338. 

ri701. — “ Orang • outang sivo Homo 
Sylvestris: or the Anatomy of a Pygmie 
compared with that of a Monkey, an Ape, 
and a Man. . . .”—Title of work by E. Tysm 
{Scott).] 


1727.-;;-“ As there are many sj)ecies of 
wild Animals in the Woods (of Java) there is 
one in particular called the Ouran-Outang,” 
—A. Hamilton, ii. 131; [ed. 1744, ii. 1^ 

1783.—“ Wore we to be driven out of 
India this day, nothing would remain to 
tell that it had been possessed, during the 
inglorious period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ourang'Outang or the 
tiger.”— Burke, So. on Eox'.s E. India BUI, 
Works, ed. 18.02, ui. 468. 

1802.—“Man, therefore, in a state of 
nature, wa.s, if not the ourang-outang of 
the forests and mountiins of A.sia and 
Africa at the present day, at least an 
animal of the same family, and very nearly 
resembling it ”— RUsoii, Essay on Abstinmee. 
from Amina! Ftmi, pp. 13-14. 

1811. — “ 1 have one .slave more, who was 
given me in a present by the SnlUm of 
Pontiana. . . . Thi.s geutloinan is Lord 
Monboddo's genuine Orang-outang, which 
in the Malay language signifies literally wild 
nmn. . . . S(»Tne people think .seriously that 
the oran-outang was the original patriarch 
and progenitor of the whole Malay race.” 
-Lord Minto, iJtary u) India, 268-9. 

1868.—“One of iny chief objects . . . 
was to see the Orang-utan ... in his 
native haunts.”— Wallacr, Malay Archi/p. 39. 

In the following pas.sage the term is 
applied to n tiibe of men ; 

1884.—“ The Jacoons belong to one of the 
wild aboriginal tribes . . . they aro often 
styled Orang 0tan, or men of the foro.st.” 
-Cavenagh, Rem. vfan Indian Of trial, 293. 

ORANKAY, ARANGKAIO, &(. 

s. Malay Orang kdya. In the Archi¬ 
pelago, a person of distinction, a chief 
or noble, coiTe.sponding to the Indian 
omrah; literally ‘a rich man,’ analo¬ 
gous therefore to the u.se of riche-homme 
ny Joinville and other old French 
authors. [Mr. Skeat notes that the 
terminal o in arangkaio repr(‘sents a 
dialectical form used in Sumatra and 
Java. Tlie Malay leader of the Pa- 
liang rising in 1891-2, wlio was sup- 
j)o.sed to bear a charmed life, Avas 
called by the title of Oratig Kdya 
Pahlawa7i (see PULWAUN).] 

c. 1612.—“The Malay officers of state 
aro classified as 1. Bandahara; 2. E'erdana 
Mantri; 3. Punghulu Bandari ; 4. the chief 
Huluhalang or champion (see OOLOO- 
BALLONG); 5. the Paramantris ; 6. Orang 
Kayas ; 7. Chalriyas (Kshatriyas) ; 8. Seda 
Sidahs; 9. Bentaras or heralds ; 10. Hulu- 
balaTk^s.”—Sijara Malayu, in J. Ind. Arch. 

1613.—“ The nobler Orancayas spend 
their time in pastimes and recreations, in 
music and in cock fighting, a royal sport. ...” 
—Oodinho de Eredia f. olv. 
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1613.—“An Oran Cayacame aboord, and 
told me that a Curra Gurra (see CARACOA) 
of the Flemmings had searched three or 
foure Praws or Canoas comming aboord vs 
with Clones, and had taken them, from 
them, threatening death to them for the 
next offence."— Saris, in Purchas, i. 348. 

[ ,, “. . . gave him the title of Oran- 

caya Pnte, which is white or clear hearted 
lord." — T>anvers, Letters, i. 270.] 

1615.—“Another conference with all the 
ArrankayoB of Lugho and Cambello in the 
hills among the bushes: their reverence for 
the King and the honourable Company."— 
Siiiiisbnry, i. 420. 

[ ,, “ Presented by Mr. Oxwicke to the 

Wrankiaw. Letters, iii. 96. 

[ ,, “. . . a nobleman called Aron Caie 

Hettiim.”— Ihid. iii. 128.] 

1620.—“ Premierement .sur vn fort grand 
Filephant il y auoit vne chaire coimerte, 
rlaus laquello s’ost ussis vn dea principaux 
Orangcayes ou Seigneurs." — BeaalUu, in 
Thevcnot's (JoUeciion, i. 49. 

1711.—“Two Pieces of Callico or Silk to 
the Slmhander (see SHABUNDER), and head 
Oronkoy or Minister of State."— Lochyer, 36. 

1727 .—“As he was entering at the Door, 
t he Orankay past, a long Lance through his 
Heart, and so made an end of the Beast."— 
/I. li. 97 ; (ed. 1744, ii. 96J. 

,, “However, the reigning King not 
expecting that his Customs would meet 
w’ith such Oppositiitn, sent an Orangkaya 
aboard of my Ship, with the Linguist, to 
know why we made War on him.” —lbai. 
106 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1784.—“Three or four days before my 
departure, Posally signified to me the King 
meant to confer on nu; the honoured being 
made Knight of the Colden Sword, Orang 
Kayo derry puidavy mas ” {orang kaya ddn 
pitdang iiuv^).—Fonest, V. to Mergui, 54. 

1811. — “ From amongst the orang kayas 
the Sultan apj)oints the officers of stat(‘, 
Avho its members of Council are called 
nHintri (see MUNTREE, MANDARIN)."- 
Marsdi'n, II. oj Sumatra, 3,50. 

[ORGAN, s. All Oriental form of 
initrailleii.so. Steinga.ss {Did. 38) lias 
Pei*H. arghan, arghon, from tlie (Jreek 
6pyavov, ‘ an organ,’ 

1790. —“ A weapon called an organ, which 
is cornjKtsod of about thirty-.six gun barrels 
.so joined as to tire at once.”—Letter from 
i)e Boigne’s Camp at Mairtha, datcil Sejd. 
13, in 7/. Compton, .d particular Account of the 
European Military Adventurns 0 / Hindustan, 
frmri 1784 to 1803', p. 61.] 

ORISSA, n.p. [Skt. Odrashira, 
‘ the land of the Odras ’ (see OORIYA). 
The word is said to be the Prakrit 
form of iittara, ‘ north,’ as ^plied to 
the N. part of Kalinga.] The name 
of the ancient kingdom and modern 


province whicli lies between Bengal 
and the Coromandel Coast. 

1516. — Kiittgdom of Olisa. Further on 
towards the interior there is another king-* 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
Narsynga, and on another side with Ben- 
gala, and on another with the great King¬ 
dom of Dely. . . — Barbosa, in Lisbon ed. 

306. 

c. 1568.—“Orisa fu gik vn Regno molto 
bello c secure . . . sina che regnb il suo Rh 
legitimo, qual era Grentile.”— Fedeinci, 
Jiamusio, iii. 392. 

[c. 1616.—“Vdeza, the Chiofe Citty called 
lekanat (Juggumaut).”—A’tr T. Roe, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 538.] 

ORMESINE, s. A kind of silk 
texture, which we are unable to define. 
The name suggests derivation from 
Ormus. [The Draper'.^ Diet, defines 
“Annozeen, a stout silk, almost in¬ 
variably Idack. It is used for hat¬ 
bands and sc.arfs at funerals by those 
not family mourners. Sometimes sold 
for making clergymen’s gowns.” The 
N.E.D. s.v. Annozeen, leaves the ety¬ 
mology doul)tf\il. The Staiif. Diet, 
gives Ormuzine, “a fabric ex})orled 
from Ormuz.”] 

c. 1566.™ “. . . a little Island call(;d 
Tana, a }>lace very populous with Portugals, 
.M(.K)res and Contiles: these have nothing 
but Rico ; they are makers of Armesie and 
weavers of girdles of wooll and bumbaat." 
— Cues. Fredericke, in Jldkl. ii. 344. 

1726. — “Velvet, Damasks, Armosyii, 
Sattyn."— Valenfijn, v. 183. 

ORMUS, ORMUZ, n.p. Properly 
Hunnuz or Hnrmvz, a famous mari¬ 
time city and minor kingdom near the 
mouth of the i’ersian Gulf. The 
original place of the city was on the 
, northern shore of the Gidf, some 30 
I miles east of the site of Bandar Abbas 
i or Gombroon (rpv.) ; but about a.d. 
1300, apparently to escape from Tartar 
raids, it was transferred to the small 
island of Gcruii or Jeriiii, which may 
he identified with the Organa of 
Nearchns, about 12, m. westward, and 
five miles from the shore, and this 
was the seat of the kingdom when 
first visited and attacked by the 
Portuguese under Alboquercpie in 
1506. It was taken by them about 
1515, and occupied permanently 
(though the nominal reign of the 
native kings was maintained), until 
wrested from them by Shah ’Abbas, 
with the assistance of an Engli.sh 
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«(juadron from Surat, in 1622 . The 
place was destroyed by the Persians, 
and tlie island has since remained 
desolate, and all but uiiiiibabited, 
though the Portuguese citadel and 
water-tanks remain. The islands of 
Hormuz, Kisbm, &c., as well as Ban¬ 
dar ’Abbas and other ports on the 
c(jast of Kerman, had been held by 
the Sultans of Oman as fiefs of Persia, 
for upwards of a century, when in 
1854 the latter State asserted its 
dominion, and occupied those places 
in force (see Badger*8 I'niams of (hnuriy 
Ac., p. xciv.). 

B.c. c. 325.—“They weighed next day at 
dawn, and after a course of KK) sUidia 
anchored at the mouth of the river Ananiis, 
in a country called Harmozeia.”— Arrmy/, 
Voyage of Nearchioi^ ch. xxxiii,, tr. by 
ABCrindh^ p. 202. 

c. A.D. 150.—(on the coast of Oarmania) 
“ "Apfxovia irdXi’i. 

dKpov.” 

Ptol, VJ. viii. 5. 

c. 540.—At this time one (»abricl is men¬ 
tioned as (Ncstorian) Bisho}» of Hormuz 
(see Assnaaniy ni. 147-8). 

c. 655.—“Nobis , . . visum ost nihil- 
ominus velut ad sepulchra inortuoruni, 
quales vos esse video, genii nos hosce Dei 
Sacerdotes ad vos allegare ; 3'heodorum 
videlicet Episcopum Hormuzdadachir et 
Georgium Episcojuini Susatrae.” — Syriac 
Letter of the Patriarch Je^ujabus, ibid. 

1298. —“When you have ridden'these two 
days you come tt) the Ocean Sea, and on the 
shore you find a Oity with a harbour, which is 
called HomtOS.” — Marco Polo, Ek. i. ch. xix. 

c. 1330.—“. . . 1 came to the Ocean Sen. 
And the first city on it that I reached is 
called 0nil68, a city strongly fenced and 
abounding in costly wares. Tdio city is on 
an island some five miles distant from the 
main ; and on it there grows no tree, and 
there is no fresh Wfiter.^'— Friar Odaru\ in 
Cathay, &c., 56. 

c. 1331. — “ I departed from ’Oman for the 
country of Hormuz. The city of Hormuz 
stands on the shore of the sea. The name 
is also called Moghistan. The new city of 
Hormuz riees in face of the first in the 
middle of the .sea, separated from it only 
by a channel 3 mrasang.s in width. We 
arrived at New Homuz, which forms an 
island of which the capital is called Jaraun. 
... It is a mart for Hind and Sind.”— 
Ihn, BoUuta, ii. 230. 

1442.— “OrauB (qu. JJurmuzt), which is 
now called Djerun, is a port situated in the 
middle of the sea, and whiph has not its 
equal on the face of the globe.”— Abdur- 
razzdk, in hulia in JT V. Cent. p. 5. 

c. 1470.— “Hormuz is 4 miles across the 
waterj and stands on an Island.”— /4<Aen. 
NikiitUf ibid. p. 8. 


1503.—“Habitant autem ex eorum (Fran- 
comm) gente homines fere viginti in urbe 
Cananoro; ad quos profecti, postquam ex 
Hormizda urbe ad earn Indorum civitateni 
Oananonim venimus, significavimus illis nos 
esse Cbristianos, nostramque conditionem 
et gradum indicavimus; et ab illis magno 
cum gaudio suscepti suraus. . . . Eomndem 
autem Francorum rogio i^ortugallua vocatur, 
una ex Francorum regionibus; eorumque Rex 
Emanuel appellatur ; Emmanuelem oramus 
lit ilium custodiat.”—l^etter from Nadorian 
Bishops on Mission to India, in Asseinamy 
iii. 591. 

1505.—“In la bocha di questo mare (di 
Persia) ^ vn altra insula chiamata Agramuzo 
done sono perle infinite; (e) caualli cho per 
tutte quelle parti .sono in gran precio."— 
Letter of /i. Bm-anuel, p. 14. 

1572.— 

“ Mas ve a ilia Oeriim, como discobre 

O (|ue fazem do temjio os intervallcw ; 

Que da cidade Aimuza, que alii esteve 

Ella o nome despoi.s, e gloria teve.” 

Cambes, X. 103. 

By Burton : 

“ Bui see yon Gerum’s’ isle the tale unfold 
of mighty things wliich Time can make 
or mar ; 

for of Armuza-town yon shore upon 
the name and glory this her rival won.” 

1575.—“Touohant le mot Ormuz, il est 
modeme, et luy a est^ impost par les 
Portugais, le nom venant de raccident de 
CO (pi’ils chercboient que c’estoit que I’Or ; 
tcllement (ju’estaut arrive/. Isi,, et voyans le 
trafic de tous biens, aufpiel le pais aVn^nde, 
ils dirent P.’?.?/ csta (h tuurho, e’est k dire, 11 
y a force d’Or ; et pource ils donner^t le 
nom d’Ormucho k la dite isle.” --A. Tkevpi\ 
Cosniographic Cniv., liv. x. i. 329. 

1623.—“Non volli lasciar di andare con 
gl’ Iiiglesi in Hormuz a veder la forte/a, la 
cittA, e cib che vi era in fine di notabile in 
<}iieir isola/’— P. della Valle, ii. 463. Also 
see ii. 61. 

1667.— 

“ High on a throne of royal sUite, which 
far 

Outshone the wealth of OrmUB and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold,” 

Paradise Lost, ii. 1-4. 

OROMBARROS, s. This odd 
word seems to have been used 
griffin (fj v.) now is. It is evidently 
the Malay orany-baharUj or orang 
bharu, ‘a new man, a novice.* This 
is interesting as showing an un¬ 
questionable instance of an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Continental India. [Mr. Skeat re¬ 
marks that the form of the word 
shows that it came from the Malay 
under Portuguese influence.] 
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1711.—At Madras . . . “ refreshments for 
the Men. which they are presently supply’ed 
with from Country Boats and Cattamarans, 
who make a good Peny at the first coming 
of OrombajpTM, as they call those who have 
not been there before.”— Lochyer^ 28. 

ORTOLAN, «. This name is ap¬ 
plied by EuroTHians in India to a 
small lark, Gaiandrella hrachydactyla, 
Temm., in Hind, haryid and hageri^ 
{Skt. xarga^ ‘a troop’]. Also some¬ 
times in S, India to the finch-lark, 
Fyrrhalauda grisea^ Scop(di. 

OTTA, OTTER, s. Corruption of 
dtdy ‘flour,’ a Hindi word having no 
skt. original ; [but Platts gives Skt. 
drdray ‘soft’]. rof)ular rhyme : 

“ Ai teri Shekh&wati 

Adha &tS. adha matl! ” 

Confound this Shekhawati land, 

My bread’s half wheat-meal and half 
sand.” 

Boilmv, Tour through Jlajiviira, 

1837, p. 274. 

[1853.—“ After travelling three days, one 
of the prisoners boiight some ottah. They 
prepared bread, .some of which was given 
him ; after eating it he became insensible. 
. . —IxLW Report, in Ind. Med, 

JitrUpr, 166.] 

OTTO, OTTER, s. Or usually 
'‘Otto of Roses,’ or by imperfect 
purist/S Attar of Roses,’ an es.sential 
oil o])tained in India from the jietals 
of the flower, a manufacture of which 
the chief seat is at Ghazipur on the 
Gaiigea. The word is the Arab. ’tVr, 
‘perfume.’ From this word are de¬ 
rived ’attar, a ‘ perfumer or druggist,’ 
^aUdrif atlj., ‘ pertaining to a perfumer.’ 
And a relic of Saracen rule in Palermo 
is the Via Latterini, ‘ the street of the 
perfumers’ .shops.’ We find the same 
in an old Spanish account of Fez : 

1573. — “ Issuing thence to the Cayzerie 
by a gate which face.s the north there is a 
handsome street which is cjdled of the 
Atarin, which is the Sjneory.”— Martfwl, 
Affrica, ii. f, 88. 

[’/fr of roscvS is said to have been 
discovered by the Empress Nilr-jahan 
on her marriage with Jahangir. A 
canal in the palace garden was filled 
with rose-water in honour of the 
event, and the princess, observing a 
scum on the surface, caused it to be 
collected, and found it to be of admir¬ 
able fragrance, whence it was called 
ahdngiri.] 


1712.—Kaempfer enumerating the depart¬ 
ments of the xloyal Household in Persia 
names : “ Pharmacopoeia . . . Attha^ 
chmidi, in qu& medicamenta, et praesertim 
variae virtutis opiata, pro Majestato et 
aulicis praeparantur. . . — Am. Exot. 124. 

1759. — “ To presents given, &c. 

« « « « « 

“ 1 otter ixix set with diamonds 

/fjt. 3000 . 3222 3 6.” 

A cats, of Evtertainmeni to Jugget Set, 
in Long, f 

c. 1790.— “ Elies Out encore une predilec¬ 
tion particuli^irc i)our lea hmlesoderiforantes, 
surtout pour celle de rose, appel^o Otta.” — 
Himfner, ii. 122. 

1824.—“ The attar is obtained after the 
rose-water i.s made, by .setting it out during 
the night and till sunrise in the morning 
in large open vessels exiH)sed to the air, and 
then skimming off the essential oil which 
floats at the top.”— Jleber, ed. 1844, i. 154. 

OUDH, OUDE, n.p. Awadh; 
j)ro])erly the ancient and holy city of 
Ayodhyd (Skt. ‘not to be warred 
against’), the capital of Rama, on the 
right bank of tne river Sarayu, now 
commonly called the Gogra. Ali) the 
j>rovince in which Ayodhya was 
situated, but of which liucknow for 
about 170 years (from c. 1732) has 
been the capital, as that of the dynasty 
of the Nawabs, and from 1814 kin^ 
of Oudb. Ondli was annexed to the 
British Empire in 1856 as a Chief 
Commissionership. This was re-estab¬ 
lished after the Mutiny was subdued 
and the country reconquered, in 1858. 
In 1877 the dhief Commissionership 
was united to the Lieut.-Governorship 
of the N.W. Provinces. (See JUDEA) 

B. c. X .— “’['he noble city of AyodhyS. 
crowned with a royal highway had already 
cleaned and besprinkled all its streets, and 
spread its broad banners. Women, chil¬ 
dren, and all the dwellers in the city eagerly 
looking for the consecration of Rdma, waited 
with impatience the rising of the morrow’s 
sun.”— RAm&yaTna, Bk. hi. {AyodhyaKanda), 
ch. 3. 

636. — “ Departing from this Kingdom 
{Kamf&hdtja or Kanauj) he (Hwen T’sang) 
travelled about 600 U to the S.E., crossed 
the Ganges, and then taking his course 
southerly he arrived at the Kingdom of 
'Oyut’o (Ayodhyft).”— P^leri.ns Botiddh. ii. 
267. 

1Z55.—“ A peremptory command had been 
issued that Malik Kutlugh Khan . . . should 
leave the province of Awadh, and proceed 
to the fief of Bhnra’ij, and he had not 
obeyed. . . .” — Tahd^Oi-i-NdsM% E.T. by 
Raverty, 107. 

1289. — “ Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kub4d, on 
his arrival from Dehli, pitched his camp at 
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Ondb (Ajudbya) on the bank of the Ghagra. 
Nasiru-d din, from the opposite side, sent 
his chamberlain to deliver a message to 
Kai-Kub^d, who by way of intimidation 
himself discharged an arrow at him. . . 

Amir Khusru, in El/lot, iii. 530. 

c. 1335.—“The territories to the west of 
the Ganges, and where the Sultan himself 
lived, were afflicted by famine, whilst those 
to the east of it enjoyed great plenty. These 
latter were then governed by ’Ain-ul-Mulk 
. . . and among their chief towns we may 
name the city of Awadh, and the city of 
^afarabad and the city of Lahmu, etcetera.” 
— Jbn Batata, iii. 342. 

c. 1340. — The 23 principal provinces of 
India under Mahommed Tughlak are thus 
stated, on the authority of HirajuddTn Abu’l- 
fatah Omah, a native of ’Awadh ; “(1) Al'fliu 
JJihfl, (2) Muhan, (3) Kahrnu (Guhram), 
and (4)/Sf/7/?a;d (both about Sirhind),^ (5) *S'/- 
wastdn (Sehwan in Sind), (6) ITcjiu (Gja, i.e. 
Uch), (7) Nd.tl (HansI), (8) (Sirsa), (9) 

Ma'har ((Vjromatuiel), (10) Ti!iu<} (Kalingat, 
(l‘i) naddiin, (13) ’Awadh, (14) 
Kanauj, (1.5) Laknantl (N. Bengal), (10) 
Bahdr, (17) Karra (Lower Doab), (18) 
Maldwa (Malwa,), (10) LahAarar (Lahore), 
(20) Kalandr (L. Punjab), (21) .fujnmjar 
(Orissa), (22) Tilhij ('^), (23) Dursamaiu! 
(Mysore),”— tShlhabuddln, in Ko/ir(\s c( Krts. 

xiii. 107-171. 

OUTCEY, s. Auction. Tlii.s lerin 
seems to lia\e .snrviviMl a good deal 
longer in India than in Kngl.and. 
(See NEELAM). The old Kali.an ex- 
]ires.sion for auction .secin.s to he 
identical in .sense, viz. (jrid(i(j(jio, and 
the auctioneer yruiatorr, thn.s : 

c. 1343.—“For jewels and plate; and 
(other) merchandize that is .sold by outcry 
hjridagglo), i.e. by auction {oucanto) in 
Cyprus, the buyer ])ay3 the crier {gndatvre) 
one quarter carat per bezatit ou the price 
bid for the thing bought through the crier, 
and the seller }»ays nothing except,” &c.— 
Vegolotti, 74. 

1627.—“ (Oui-cric of goods to he sold. 
G(allic^) Encilnt. Ineaiit. (I(talice).—Ineiinto. 

. . . Il(ispanice). AInionedji, A.\. artlcuius, 
ti Avail. UcbciU, r/aaiair, vocare. . . , 
Il(atavic('). git-rocp, Minsheu, s. v, 

[1700.— “ d’ho last week Mr, Proby made 
a outcry of lace.”—In Yu/f, Hedges l)iarif, 
Hak. Soe. ii, celix.] 

1782.—“On Monday next will be .sold by 
Public Outcry . . . large and small China 
silk Kittisals (KITTYSOL). . . . ”—Kulia 
(iazeite, March 31. 

1787. — “ Having put up the Madrass 
Galley at Outcry aud noboefy offering more 
for her than 2300 Kiipoes, we think it more 
for the Company’s Int. to make a Sloop of 
Her than let Her go at so low a price.”— 
Ft. William MS. Reports, March. 

[1841.—“When a man dies in India, we 
make short work with him ; ... an ‘ out¬ 


cry ’ i.s held, his goods and chattels are 
brought to the hammer. . . .”— Society in 
India, ii. 227.] 

OVERLAND. Specifically applied 
to the Mediterranean route to India^ 
which in former day.s involved usually 
the land journey from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Persian Gulf ; and 
.still in vogue, though any land journey 
may now be entirely dispensed witb^ 
thanks to M. Les.se]^s. 

1612. — “His t’atholic Majesty the King 
Philip Ill. of Spain and 11. (jf ]k)rtugal, 
our King and Lord, having a}>pointed Dom 
Hieronymo do Azevedo to succeed Buy 
Louren<,<> de Tavira ... in .January 161^ 
ordered that a courier should be despatched 
overland (p(»r terra) to this G(»vernmcut to 
curry these orders and be, arriving at Ormuz 
at the end of May following. . . .”— Hocarro, 
De.CAxda, p. 7. 

1629.—“ The news of his Exploits and 
Death being brought together to King 
RliUip the Fourth, he writ with his own 
hand as follows. t\msidenng the tu'o Rnil's 
that were Jilt hi g far India mag he gone without 
an dceonni of rng (Junceni for th^ Heath of 
Nunno Alvarez Rotello, an K.vpress shall hn- 
mediaiehj he sent by Land with advice.” 
Faria y Sousa (Steven.s), iii. 373. 

1673. — ‘‘ French and Dutch .lewellcT'^ 
coming overland . . . have made good 
ITirehase by buying .Jewels here, and carry¬ 
ing them to Europe (hit and Set, and 
returning thenee sell thmii herc! to the 
Ombrahs (see OMRAH), among whom were 
Monsieur 3 avernier. . . . ’’—Fryer, S9. 

1675. - “Our last t(» you wa.s dated the 
17th August past, overland, transcripts of 
which wc herewith send you.”— Letter from 
(\iurt to Ft. St. (lea. In Notes and F.rts. No. 
i. p. 5. 

1676. “Docket Coi)y of the Company’s 
General Overland. 

“ ‘ Our Agent and (’ouncel Fort St. 
George. 

“ ‘The foregoing i.s laqiy of our letter of 
28th June overland, which we sent by throe 
several conveyances for Alopjio.’” — Jhid. 
p. 12. 

1684. — “ That all endeavors would be 
u.sed to prevent rny going homo the way I 
intended, by Persia, and so overland.” — 
Hedges, Diary, Aug. 19 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 155]. 

c. 1686.—“Those Gentlemen’s Friends in 
the Committee of the C’ompany in England, 
aexjuainted them by Letters over Land, of 
the Danger they w'cre in, and gave them 
Warning to be on their guard.” — A. 
Hamilton, i. 196; [ed. 1744, i. 195J. 

1737. — “Though .so far apart that wo can 
only receive letters from Europe once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answer, we European.s get news almost 
every year over land by Constantinople, 
through Arabia or Persia. ... A few days 
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ago we received the news of the Peace in 
Europe; of the death of Prince Eugene ; 
of the marriage of the P. of Wales with 
the Princess of Saxe-Gotha. . . —Letter 

of the Oerm. Missionary Sartorins, from 
Madras, Feb. 16. In Notu'n of Madras, 
and Cuddalore, &c. 1858, p. 159. 

1763.—“ We have received Overland the 
news of the taking of Havannah and the 
Spanish Fleet, as well as the defeat of the 
Spaniards in Portugall. We must surely 
make an advantageous Peace, however I’m 
no Politician.” —MU. Ldirr of James RenncK, 
June 1, fr. Madras. 

1774. — “ Lcs Marchands Bengale cn- 
voyferent un Vaisscau a Sui\^ en 1772, mais 
il fut endoiritnagt^ dans le Golfc de Bengale, 
ot oblig^ de retourncr ; en 1773 le Sr 
Uolford entreprit encore ce voyage, r<^iissit 
cettc fois, ft fut ainsi le ])reinier Anglois 
(]ui eut conduit un vaisscau if Snes. . . . 
Un s'e.st dej.'i servi ])lusieurs fois de cettc 
route comnjc d’un cheiuiu de poste ; car 1«‘ j 
(.Touverncruent dcs Indcs t‘nvuye actucllc- 
incnl dans dcs cas d’iniportancc scs Courier^ i 
par S’fo'.s cn Anglctcrrc, ct }>t!ut ]<ros.piavoir ! 
jilutdt reponse de lA)iidr'’s (pic hairs Ictties j 
lu! peuvent \cnir lUi Hurojie par Ic (’hcinin 1 
ordinaire dn tour du Ca}> dc bonne esjicr- j 
a nee.” — Js'id/uhr, Voyaf/r, ii, 10. j 

1770. — “ Wo had advices long ag-o from 
England, a'^ late as the end of May, by v\.iy 
of Sue/.. 'J’his IS a new Koute ojiened by 
(h»vr. Hastings, and the Ticiters which left 
Marstiilles the 3rd .June arrived here the 
20th August. This, you'il allow, is a ready 
comiiiiinication with Euro}>o, and may he 
k'ejit o})en at all times, if v.*' chn.se to take a 
ittle pains,”—J/S. Jjctter froiu James Reu- 
^ieh\ Oct, 16, “from Islamabad, cajiital of 
Chittigong.” 

1781. On Monday last was Married Mr. 
George Greeulcy to Mrs. Anne Barrington, 
relict of the late Capt. W'llliarn B-—, wim 
unfortunately perished on the Desart, in the 
attack that was made on the t'.'irravan of 
Hengal (huxls under his and the other 
Gentlemen’s care between Sue/ nml Grand 
(’airo.”- India (Jazette, March 7. 

1782. When yon left England with an 
intention to pass overland and lu the route 
of the Ked Sea into India, did you not l;now 
that no subject of these kingdoms can law¬ 
fully reside in India . . . without the 
pt^rmission of the United Com}►any of 
Merchants? . . .”—/Vhr, Trarfs, i. 130. 

1783. — “ . . . Mr. Paul Benfiold, a 
gentleman whose means of intelligence were 
known to be both exten.sive and expeditious, 

(ublicly declared, from motives the nmst 
lenevolont, that ho had ju.st received over¬ 
land from England certain information that 
Great Britain had finally concluded a peac-e 
with all the belligerent powers in Europe.” 
— Miinro's Narrative, 317. 

1786.—“The packet that wa.s coming to 
us overland, and that left England in July, 
was cut off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bussora.” — Lord Cornwallis, 
Dec. 28, in Co)respondenre, kc., i. 247. 


1793.—“ Ext. of a letter from Poonama ee, 
dated 7th June. 

‘ The dispatch by way of Suez has put us 
all in a commotion.” —Bonilniy Courier, 
June 29. 

1803.— “From the Governor General to 
the Secret Committee, dated 24th Deer. 
1802. Reed. Overland, 9th May 1803.”— 
Makraita lUar Rapeys (Parliamentary). 

OVIDORE, s Port. ()}tri(U>r, i.e. 
‘auditor,’ an ofticial constantly men¬ 
tioned in the histories of Portuguese 
India. But the term is also a])plied 
in an Flnglish (piotation helovv to 
eertaiii Burmese officials, an applica¬ 
tion which must have been adopt.ed 
from the Portuguese. It is in this 
ea.se })rol)al>]y tint translation of a 
Burme.se de.signatioii, })erha])s of 
Nvkkan-dnii, ‘Ro\al Eaj',’ wliich is 
tile title of certain Court officers. 

1.500.--“The G;if>taiii-M;ijor (<it Melinde) 
sent on board all the shi})s ti- beg that no 
<;ne when ashore w()uld in any way mis¬ 
behave or produce a scandal : any such 
oHence would be severely puni-^hed. And 
lie (jrdered the manners of the ships to 
land, and his own Prova^st of tlic tvu'ce, 
with an Ouvidor that he had on board, that 
they might keep an tjye on nur jxiople to 
prevent mischief.”— Correa, i. 165, 

1.507. — “ And the Ad’efToy ordered the 
Ouvidor General to hold an impury on this 
matter, on winch the truth came out clearly 
that the Holy Apostle (Saiietiago) shoved 
him.self to the Moors whim tliey ven' fighting 
with onr p(V)ple, ami of tliis he sent word to 
the King, telling him that .such martyrs were 
the men who wen; serving in these parts 
that i>ur Jjord toevk thought of them and 
sent tlu'ni a Helper fnnn Heaven.”— Itnd. 

i. 717. 

169(8.~ (At Syriam) “ Ovidores (Persons 
appointed to take notice (jf all passages in 
the Riniday (»)ffiee of admun.stration) and 
ailvise them to Ava. . . . I'hroe Ovidorea 
that always attend the Riniday, and are 
sent to the King, upon errands, as occasion 
ohlige.s.”— Fleet Hood's Diary, in Da/rymjde, 
Or. Rep. i. 35.5, 3^50. 

[OWL, s. Hind, dill, ‘any great 
c^'ilamify, ay a plague, cholera,’ &(*. 

[1787.—“ At the foot of the hills the 
country is called Tcriani (see TERAI) . . . 
and people in their pa.ssago catch a disorder, 
called in the language of that country 
aul, which is a putrid fever, and of which 
the generality of persons who are attacked 
with it die in a few days. . . .”— Asiat. Res. 

ii. 307. 

1816.—. . rain brings alone with it 
the local malady called the Owl, so much 
dreaded in the woods and valleys of Nepaul.” 
— Asiatic Journal, ii. 405. 
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1868.—“ I have known European officers, 
who were never oonscious of having drunk 
either of the waters above described, take 
the fever (owl) in the month of May in the 
Tarae.”— Sleetnan^ Journey in (hidhy ii. 103." 


P 


PADDY, 8. Rice in the husk ; hut 
the word is also, at least in composition, 
applied to growing rice. The word 
apj)ears to have in some measure, a 
double origin. 

Tliere is a word hatty (see BATTA) 
used by s(.)ine. writers on the west 
coast of India, whicli ha.s probably 
helped to pro{)agate our uses of paddy. 
This seems to l>e the Oanarese batta or 
bhatta^ ‘rice in the husk,’ whicli is 
also found in Mahr. as bMt with the 
same sense, a word a^in which in 
Hind, is applied to ‘ cooked rice.’ The 
last meaning is that of Skt. bhaktd, 
which is perhaps tlui original of all 
these forms. 

But in Malay pddl [according to 
Mr. Skeat, usually ])roiiounced pdd/l 
Javan, pan, is ‘rice in tlie straw.’ 
And the direct parentage of the word 
in India is thus ap])arently due to the 
Arclii]ielago; arising probably out of 
the old im])ortanc(‘ of the export trade 
of rice from Java (see Java., i. 

239-240, and Orawfurd’s Hist. iii. 345, 
and Desrript. Diet.., .368). Crawfurd, 
(Jourv. Ina. Arch.^ iv. 187) .seems to 
think that the Malayo-Javanese word 
may have come from India with tlie 
Portugese. But this is im])ossible, 
for as ne himself has shown (Desc. Diet., 
U.8.), the word pdri, more or less 
modified, exists in all the chief tongues 
of tlie Archipelago, and even in 
Madaga.scar, the connection of which 
last with the Malay regions certainly 
was long prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese. 

1580. —“Certaino Wordes of the naturall 
language of Jaua . . . Paree, ryce in the 
huMte .”—^ir F. Drakes Voyage, in Uakl. 
iv. 246. 

1698.—“There are also divers other kinds 
of Rice, of a lesse price, and slighter than 
the other Ryce, and is called Batte . . — 

Linschoten, 70; [Hak, Soc. i. 246]. 

1600.—“In the fields is such a quantity 
of rice, which they call bate, that it j^ves 
its name to the kingdom of Calou, which is 


called on that account BaUcalouJ — Lwena, 
Vida do Padre F. Xavier, 121. 

1615.—. . oryzae quoque agri feroces 
quam Batum incolae dicunt.”— Jarric, The- 
savrus, i. 461. 

1673.—“The Ground between this and 
the great Breach is well ploughed, and 
bears good Batty. ’— Frt/er, 6/, see also 126. 
But in the Index he ha.s Paddy. 

1798.—“The paddie which is the name 
given to the rice, whilst in the husk, does 
not grow . . . in compact ears, but like oats, 
in loose .spikes.”— Starorin'us, tr. i. 231. 

1837.—“ Parrots brought 900,000 Ioad.s 
(►f hill-paddy daily, from the marshes of 
Ghandata, — mice husking the hill-paddy, 
without breaking it, converted it into rice.” 
— Tumour’s Matuiwaiuo, 22. 

1871.—“In Ireland Paddy makes riots, 
in Bengal raiyats make pad^ ; and in this 
lies the difference between the paddy of 
green Bengal, and the Paddy of the Emerald 
Isle.”— Samanta, ii. 26. 

1878.—“II est etabli un droit sur lea riit 
ct le.s paddys export^s de la Colonie, exoej^t4 
pour lo Canib(Klge par la voie du flouve. — 
Courrier de Saigon, Sept. 20. 

PADDY-BIED, s. The name 

commonly given by Europeans to 
certain ba.8er .sjxjcies of the family 
Ardeidae or Herons, which are common 
in the rice-tields, close in the wake 
•f grazing cattle. Jerdon gives it as 
the Europeaii’.s jiaiue for the Ardeohi 
Irncoptera, B(Kldaert, andhd hagld 
(‘blind heron’) of the Hindus, a bird 
which is more or lew? coloured. But 
ill Bengal, if we are not mistaken, it“ is 
more commonly ajiplied to tlie pure 
white bird —Iferodtas aiba, L., or 
Ardea Torra, Bucli. Ham., and Herodias 
egrettoides, Temminck, or Ardea puteu, 
Bueb. Ham. 

1727.—“They have also Store of wild 
Fowl ; but who have a Mind to eat them 
must shoot them. Flannngoes are large 
and good Moat, The Paddy-bird is a£o 
good in their season.”— A. HamilUm, i. 161 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 162-3]. 

1868.—“The most common bird (in For 
mosa) was undoubtedly the Padi bird, a 
species of heron {Ardea prasiru>sceles), which 
was constantly flying across the i>adi, or 
rice-fields,” — Cotlhigwood, Rambles of a 
Naturalist, 44. 

PADDY FIELD, s. A rice-field, 
generally in its flooded state. 

1769.—“They marched onward in the 
plain towards Preston s force, w'ho, seeing 
them coming, halted on the other side of 
a long morass formed by paddy-fields."— 
Orme, ed. 1803, iii. 430. 

1800,—“ There is not a single paddy-field 
in the whole county, but plenty of cotton 
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ground (see REGT7B) swamps, which in this 
w'et weather are delightful .’^—Wellington to 
MunrOy in JJespaicheit, July 3. 

1809.—“The whole country was in high 
cultivation, conse^jiiently the paddy-fields 
■were nearly impassable.” — Zd. Vah.ni'ta. 

i. 350. 

PADRE, 8. A priest, cler^nmn, 
or minister, of the Christian Religion ; 
when applied by natives to ilieir own 
priests, as it sometimes is when tliey 
speak to Eiiro]>eans, tliis is only by 
way of acc.oiiiniodatioii, as ‘ chiircli ’ is 
also sometimes so used ]jy them. 

The word has been taken np from 
the Portugue.se, aiul was of course 
applied originally to Roman Catholic- 
]>riests only. But even in that re.spect 
there was a peculiarity in its Indian 
use among tlie Portuguese. For 
della Valle (see below) notices it as a 
singularity of their practice al, (loa 
tliat they gave the title of Pttdre to 
secular priests, whereas in Italy (his 
was reserved to the religiosi or regulars. 
In Portugal itself, as Bluteau’s ex¬ 
planation shows, the use is, or was 
formerly, the same as in Italy ; but, 
as the first ecclesiastics who went to 
India weremonk.s, the name apparently 
became general among the Portuguese 
there for all prie.sts. 

It is a curious example of 'the 
vitality of words that this one wdiic.h 
had thus already in the 16th century 
in India a kini of abnormally wide 
application, has now in that country 
a still wider, embracing all Christian 
ministers. It is applied to the 
Protestant, clergy at Madras early in 
the 18th century. A bishop is known 
as Lord (see LAT) padre. See LAT 
Sahih. 

According to Leland the word is 
used in China in the form 

1541.—“Chegando d Porta da Igreja, o 
sahirSo a roceber oito Padrei.” — PintOy 
ch. Ixix. (see Cogdiiy p. 85). 

1584, — “It was the will of Crod that we 
found there two Padres, the one an English¬ 
man, and the other a Flemming .”—Fildiy in 
Hakl. ii. 381. 

,, “. . . had it not pleased God to 

put it into the minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of Jesuits of 8. raul’s 
Colledge to stand our friends, we might 
have rotted in prison.”— Newbet'i'iey ibid. 

ii. 380. 

c. 1590.—“Learned monks also come from 
Europe, who go by the name of Pddre. 
They have an infallible head called PdpA. 
He can change any religious ordinances as 


he may think advisable, and kings have 
to submit to his authority.”—in 
Bfochrnann.H A in, i. 182. 

c. 1606.—“Et ut adesse Patres cornperi- 
unt, minor exclamat Padrigi, Padrigd? ifl 
est Domine i’ater, Christianua sum.”— 
Jarric, iii. 15.5. 

1614.—“The Padres make a church of 
one of their (chambers, whare they say 
Masse twice a day.”— W. Whitiiiiglon, in 
/‘unliics^ i. 486. 

1616.—“So seeing Ma.ster Terry whom I 
brought with me, lie (the King) called to 
him, Padre you are very welcome, and this 
house is your.s.”- <SV/- 7\ Jioey in I*urch<uty 
i. .561 ; [Hak. Hoc. ii. 385]. 

1623.—“ 1 Portoghosi chianmno anche i 
prciti secolari padri, come uoi i religiosi 
. . .”—/'. dfUa ii. .586; [Hak. ooc. 

1. 142]. 

1665. —“'J’hey (Hindu Jogis) are imperti¬ 
nent enough t.o coin})are themselves with 
our Religious Men they meet with in the 
Indies. 1 have often taken plea.sure to 
catch them, using ranch ceremony with 
them, and giving them great respect; but 
1 soon heard them say to one another, This 
Fravgnis knows wlio we are, he hath been a 
great while in tlie fiu/lf's, he know.s that w'e 
are the Padrys of the Jndmns. A tine com- 
jiari.son, .said I, within my,self, made by an 
imj>ertinent and idolatrou.s rabble of Men ! ” 
—Bernier y K.T. 104 ; [ed. Con stable y 323], 

1675. — “The Padre (or Minister) com- 

])l;ans to me that he hath not that respect 
and place of preferenee at Table and else¬ 
where that i.s due unto him. ... At his 
request 1 promised to move it at ye next 
meeting of ye (!ormcell. What this little 
Sparke may enkindle, especially should it 
break out m ye I cannot foresee 

further than the inflaming of ye d 3 ming 
Hoome .soinetime.s is made almost in- 
tollerable hot upon other Aec^.” — Mr. 
PtH'kU's Diary al Melddapalaniy MS. in 
India Office. 

1676. —“And whiles the French have no 
.settlement near hand, the keeping French 
Padrys here instead of Portuguesos, destroys 
the encroaching growth of the Portiigall in¬ 
terest, who used to entail Portugalism as 
well as Christianity on all their converts.” 
—Madras Consnx.y Feb. 29, in Notes and 
Exts. i. p 46. 

1680.—. . where as at the Dedication 
of a New Church by the French Padrys and 
Portugez in 1675 guns had been fired from 
the Fort in honour thereof, neither Patby 
nor Portugex appeared at the Dedication 
of our Church, nor as much as gave the 
Governor a visit afterwards to give him joy 
of it:'—Ibid. Oct. 28. No. III. p. 37. 

c. 1692. — “But their greatest act of 
tyranny (at Goa) is thia If a subject of 
theae misbelievers dies, leaving young chil¬ 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
are con.sidered wards of the State. They 
take them to their places of worship, their 
churches . . . and the padril, that is to 
say the priests, instruct the children in the 
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Christian religion, and bring them up in 
their own faith, whether the child be a 
Mussulman saiyid or a Hindi! hrAhman .”— 
Khdji Khdiif in Elliot^ vii. 345. 

1711.—“The Danish Padre Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgh, requests leave to go to Europe 
in the first ship, and in consideration that 
he is head of a JYotestant Mission, espoused 
by the Right Reverend the Lord Archbisho}> 
of Canterbury ... we have presumed to 
grant him his passage.”—In Wheehr, ii. 177. 

1726.-—“May 14. Mr. Leeke wont with 
me to St. Thomas’s Mount. . . . We con¬ 
versed witli an old Padre from Silesia, wh(» 
had been 27 years in India, . . —Diary >>t 

the AD ss ion an/ Sikultze (in Aiotarn of Afadra.'t, 
&c., 1858), j.; 14. 

,, “May 17. The minister of the 
King of Pegu called on me. From him 1 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris 
tians of all nations and ]>rofessions have 
perfect freedom at Pegu; (hat even in the 
(4apit.al two French, two Armenian, and 
two Portuguese Patres, have their churches. 

. . r—lhid. p. 15. 

1803.—“Lord Lake was not a little 
f)leas(!d at the Begum’s loyalty, and being 
a little elevated hy the wine ... he gal¬ 
lantly advanced, and to the ultc'r di.smay of 
tier attendants, took her in his arm.s, and 
kissed her. . . , liecoiving eonrteonsly the 
proffered attention, she turned calmly round 
to her astonished attendants—‘ It is,’ .said 
.she, ‘ the salute of a padre (or priest) to Iik 
daughter.’>7 ’ooc7’’.s- Mil. AJt-m. i. 293. 

1809.—“The Padre, who is a half cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.” Ld. i, 329. 

1830 —“'JVo fat nuked ftrahmins, he- 
dauhed with jiaint, had been importuning 
me for money . . . tqioii the ground that 
they were padres.”— Alttn. vf CoL Aloun- j 
tain, iii. 

]87().—“There is Padre Blunt for ex 
amjile,—wm alw'ays call them Padres m 1 
India, you know,—makes a j»oint o^ never ; 
going beyond ten minutes, at any rate , 
during the hot w»;ather.”- Tin Dilnmn-', ( 
ch. xliii. 

PADSHAW, PODSHAW, s. Pet .s. 

— Hind. padishdJv (Pi'r.s. ]>(U 

‘ throne,’‘jirinee’), an emperor; 
the Great Mogul (<l.v.); a king. 

[1553.—“ Patxiah.” See under POOEUB. 

[1612.—Ho acknowledges no Paden- 
shawe or King 111 Christendom but the 
Portugals’ King.”— Dan.irr.'i, iMtersi, i. 175.] 

e. 1630. — “. . . round all the roomo were 
placed taeite Mirzoes, (hauns, Suiian.s, and 
Beglerbcgs, above three.score ; who like so 
many inanimate Statues .sat erosso-legg’d 
. . . their hacks to the w'all, their eyes to a 
constant object; not daring to speak to one 
another, sneeze, cough, spet, or the like, it 
being held in the Potsliaw’s presence a sinne 
of too great presumption.”— T. Herbert, 
cd. 1638, p. 169. At p. 171 of the same w»- 


have Potshaugh; and in the edition oT 1677,. 
in a vocabulary of the language spoken in 
Hindustan, we have “King, Patchaw-”* 
And again: “Is the King at Agra # . . . 
Pimshaw Agramehal” {Pddishah Agr& nu‘v, 
//af.?)—99-100. 

1673.—“They took upon them without 
controul the Regal Dignity and Title of 
Pedeshaw.”— Frytr, 166. 

1727.—“Aureng-zcb, who is now saluted 
Pautshaw, or Emperor, by the Army, not¬ 
withstanding his Father wa.s then alive.”— 
A. IlamlfUm, i. 175, [ed. 1744], 

PAGAR, s. 

a. This word, tlie Malay fw a ‘fence, 
enclosure,’ occurs in the sense of 
‘factory’ in tlie following ])asfiage : 

I 1702.—“Some other out-pagars or Fac- 
I lories, dciiendiug iijion the Factory of Ben- 
j eooJen .”—Charts rs of the K.I. Do. }>. 324, 

i In some degree analogous to tliis 
n.se i.s tlie a})])li(’htion, common among 
Hindu.stani-s])eaking natives, of the 
Hind.—Aral), word ihdta, ‘a fence, 

I enclosure,’ in the .seiist*. of Presidency: 

' Ponihaij Ll [l:d\ Hjftki, Batujdl kl {jed^ 

, ihdta, a si-usr not. given in Sliakiispear 
I or Forbes; [it is given in Fallon and 
Platts. Mr. Skeat ]>oints out that the 
I Malay word is pagitr, ‘a feiict',’ but 
I (bat it. is not us(m 1 in tlu‘ sense of a 
I Ha,etory ’ in the Malay J^uiin.sula. In 
I tlie following pa.ssagi* it seems to mean 
j ‘ fact.ory st.(H‘k ’: 

[ 1615.— ‘‘ ‘Fhe King says that at her arriva.l 
be will send them their house and pagaiT 
upon rafts to them.” —Eostcr, Letters, iii. lal.J 

b. {pagdr). This word is in general 

use in tlie Pom hay dome.stic dialect for 
wages, Mali)-, pagdr. It is oliviously 
the verb ‘ to ]»ay,’used as 

a sulist.antiv e. 

[187.'i —. . the hfiavy-hrowod .sultana 
of .some (tangetie station, wliose .stern look 
jialpahly interrogates the amount of your 
monthly paggar."— Wilson, Abode of >S7ion\ 
16.J 

PAGODA, s. This obscure and 
remarkable word is used in three 
different .senses. 

a. An idol temple ; and also specifi- 
eally, in China, a ])arti( ular form of 
religious edifice, of whicli the famous 
“Porcelain tower” of Nanking, now 
destroyed, may be recalled as tyjiical. 
In the 17tli century we find the word 
sometimes misapplied to places of 
Mahomrnedan worship, as by Faria-y- 
Sou.Sii, who speaks of the ‘‘Pagoda of 
Met;ca.” 
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b. An idol. 

C. A coin long current in S. India. 
The coins so called were both gold and 
silver, but generally gold. The gold 
pagoda W2is the vardlui or hu7i of the 
natives (see HOON) ; the former name 
{fr. Skt. for ‘ boar ’) being taken from 
the Boar avatar of Vishnu, which was 
figured on a variety of ancient coins of 
the South ; and the latter signifying 
‘gold,’ no doubt identical with sond^ 
and an insUince of tlie exchange of h 
and ,s. (See also PARDAO.) 

Accounts at Madras down to 1818 
were kept in pw/oda-s, fanams^ aiid kat: 
(see CASH) ; 8 kds~\ fanam^ 42 fmiams 
pagoda. In the year named the 
rupee was made the standard coin.* 
The pagoda was then reckoned as 
e([uivalent to rupees. 

In the suggestions of etymologies 
for this word, the first and most, 
pi'omineiit meaning alone has almost 
always l)ecri regarded, and doubtless 
justly ; for the other uses are de- 
duceahle from it. Such suggestions 
have been many. 

Thus Chinese origins have been 
propounded in more than one form ; 
e.g. Pao-Vah, ‘])recious pile,’ and Poli- 
kuh-fah (‘white-hoiies-pile’).t Any¬ 
thing can he made out of Chinese 
monosyllables in the way of etymology ; 
though no doubt it is curious that the 
first at least of these phrases is actually 
applied by the Chinese to the polygonal 
towers which in China foreigners speci¬ 
ally call pagodas. Whether it be 
)osaible that this phrase may have 
)eeii in any measure formed in 
imitation of pagoda., so constantly in 
the mouth of foreigners, we cannot 
say (though it would not be a solitary 
example of such borrowing — see 
KEELAM) ; but we cmi say with confi¬ 
dence that it is impossible pagoda 
should have been taken from the 
Chinese. The (piotations from Corsali 
and Barbosa set that suggestion at rest. 

Another derivation is given (and 
ad^ted by so learned an etymologist 
as H. Wedgwood) from the Portuguese 
pagdOy ‘a pagan.’ It is possible that 
this word may have helped to facili¬ 
tate the Portumiese adoption of pagoda; 
it is not possinle that it should have 
given rise to the word. A third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da- 

* Prinsep’s Uaefid Tables, by K. Thomas, p. 19. 

t Giles, Glossary o/Reference, s.v. 


goba. The latter is a genuine word, 
used in Cey^lon, but known in Conti¬ 
nental India, since the extinction of 
Buddhism, only in the most rare and 
exceptional way. 

A fourth suggestion connects it wuth 
the Skt. bhagavat^ ‘ holy, divine,’ or 
Pihagavail., applied to Durga and other 
goddesses ; and a fifth makes it a 
corruption of the Pers. hat-lcadali, 
‘idol-temple’; a derivation given 
l)elow^ hy Ovington. There can ])e 
little doubt that the origin really lies 
between these two. 

The twu) contributors to this book are 
somewbat divided on this subject :— 

(1) Against the derivation from 
hhagavat, ‘holy,’ or the Mahr. form 
hhagavaiit, is tlie objection that the 
word pagode from the earliest date has 
the final c, which w\as necessarily })ro- 
iiounccd. Nor is hhagavanf a naiiu^ 
for a temple in any language of India, 
On t he other hand bat~kadah i.s a jdirase 
w'hich the Portuguese would constantly 
hear from the Mahommedaiis witli 
w’hom tiny clindly had to deal on 
their first arrival in India. This i.-) 
tlie view coiilideiitly a.sserted by Rei- 
naud {Memoires sur Vliide, 90), and is 
the etymology giviui by Littre. 

As regards tlie coins, it has been 
supposed, naturally enough, that they 
were called pagoda, bec^iuse of the 
figure of a temple which some of them 
bear ; and whicli indeed was borne by 
the pagodas of the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomas’s Prinsep, pi. 
xlv. But in fact coins with this im- 
})ress were fiist struck at Tkkeri at a 
date aJU'i' the woi-d pagode was alre.ady 
in use among the Portuguese. How*- 
ever, nearly all bore on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (see 
e.g. Krishnaraja’s pagoda, c. 1520), and 
sometimes two such images. Some of 
these figures are specified by Prinsep 
{Useful Tahle.% p. 41), and Varthema 
speaks of them: “These pardai . . . 
have two devils stamped upon one side 
of them, and certain letters on the 
other” (115-116). Here the name 
may have been appropriately taken 
from bhagavat (A. B.). 

On the other hand, it may be urged 
that the resemblance between but- 
kadah and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and that the derivation from 
hxd-kadah does not easily account for 
all the uses of the word. Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding para- 
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jn*aph that bhagavat may liave liad to 
do with the origin of tlie word in one 
of its meanings. 

Now it is not possible that the word 
in all its applications may have had 
its origin from bhagavat,^ or some 
current modification of that word ? 
We see from Marco Polo that such a 
term was ciirreiitly known to foreign 
visitors of 8. India in liis day—a term 
almost identical in sound with pagoda^ 
and bearing in his statement a religious 
application, though not to a temple.* 
We thus have four separatee applications 
of the word pamuta,, or pagoda.,, picked 
up by foreigners on the shores oi India 
from the 13th century downwards, viz. 
to a Hindu ejaculatory formula, to a 
place of Hindu worship, to a Hindu 
idol, to a Hindu coin with idols repre¬ 
sented on it. Is it not possible that all 
are to be tractal to bhagavat,, ‘sacred,’ 
or to Bhagavat and Bhagavath used as 
names of divinities—of Buddha in 
Buddhist times or places, of Krishna 
and Durga in Brahminical times and 
places'? (uses which are fad). How 
common was the use of Bhagavafl as 
the name of an ol)ject of worship in 
Malabar, may be seen from an e.x- 
am})le. Turning to Wilson’s work on 
the Mackenzie MSS,, we find in the 
list of local MS. tracts belonging to 
Malabar, the rejieated occurrence of 
Bhagavaii in this way. Thus in this 
section of the book we have at p. xcvi. 
(vol. ii.) note of an account “of a 
temple of Bhag((vati’^ ; at p. ciii. 
“Temj)le of Maniiadi Bhagavati god¬ 
dess . . . ” ; at p. civ. “ Temple of 
}AsLJ\^om\m Bhagavati . . “Temple 
of Paddeparkave Bhagavati . . 
“Temple of the godde.s.s Pannayeiinar 
Kave Bhagavati . . . ” ; “ Temple of 
the goddess Patali Bhagavati . . . ” ; 
“Temple of Bhagavati p. cvii., 

“ Account of the goddess Bhagavati at, 
&c. . . . ”; p. cviii., “ Acc. of the 
goddess Yalanga Bhagavatif “Acc. of 

* “The i)rayer tliat tliey .s.'iy daily consistK of 
these words ; ^ Vnmuta' VorautaPacantaf’ And 
this they repeat 104 tiiiies."—(Bk. in. ch. 17.) The. 
word is printed in ftamusio jxminca ; hut no one 
familiar with the constant confusion of cand t in 
medieval manuscript will reject this correctidn of 
M. Pauthier. Bishop Caldwell observes that the 
word was probably Bagaixl, tir Pagam, the Tamil 
form of lihagavata, “ Lord ” ; a word reiterated in 
their sacred fonnulee by Hindus of all sorts, 
especially Vaishnava devotees. The words given 
by Marco Polo, if written Pagodai Pagoda! 
Pagoda!" would be almost undisthiguishable in 
sound from PaeauUt. 


the goddess Vallur Bhagavati. The 
term Bhagavati seems thus to have 
been very commonly attached to 
objects of worship in Malabar temples 
(see also Fra Paolivo, p. 79 and p. 57, 
quoted under c. below). And it is 
very interesting to observe that, in a 
paper on “Ooorg Sujierstitioiis,” Mr. 
Kittel notices parenthetically tiiat 
Bhadrfi Kali {i.e. Durga) is “also 
called Pogddi, Bavodf a tadhhava of 
Bagavati” {hid. Ajitiq. ii. 170)— an 
incidenUil remark that seems to bring 
us very near the jiossilih; origin of 
pagodv. Ii is most ])robable that some 
form like pogodi nr pagode was current 
ill the mouths of foreign visitors be¬ 
fore tile arrival of tJie Portuguese,* 
but if the word was of Portuguese 
origin there may easily have been 
some confusion in their cars between 
Bagavati and bui-kadah which shaped 
the new word. It is no suflicienl ob¬ 
jection to say that bhagavati is not a 
term applied by the natives to a 
temple ; the questic)n is rather what 
misunderstanding and misjjronuncia- 
tion by foreigners of a native term 
may ])robably have given rise to the 
terin(H. Y.) 

Since the above was written, Sir 
Walter Elliot has kindly furnished a 
note, of which the following is an 
extract:— 

“ 1 took some jiains to get at the 
origin of the word when at Madras, 
and the conclusion 1 came to was that 
it arose from the term used generally 
for the olijcct, nf their worsnip, viz., 
Bhagavat, ‘god’ ; bhagavati, ‘goadess.’ 

“Thus, the Hindu temple with its 
lofty gopnrain or propylon at once 
attracts attention, and a stranger en¬ 
quiring what it was, would be told, 
‘ the house or place of BhagavafJ The 
village divinity throughout the south 
is always a foiin of Dvrga, or, as she 
is commonly called, simply Devi'{or 
Bhagavati, ‘ the goddess ’).... In like 
manner a figure of Durga is found on 
most of tlie gold Huns (i.e. pagoda 
coins) cuiTcnt in tlie Dakhaii, and a 
foreigner inquiring what such a coin 
was, or rather what was tlie form 
stamped upon it, would be told it was 
‘ the goddess,’ i.e., it was ‘ Bhagavati.'" 

As my friend, Dr. Burnell, can no 
longer represent his own view, it seems 
right here to print the latest remarks 
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of his on the subject that I can find. 
They are in a letter from Tanjore, 
dated March 10, 1880: — 

“ I think I overlooked a remark of 
yours regarding my observation that 
the e in P<igo^ was pronounced, and 
that this was a difficulty in dei iving 
it from Bhagavat. In modern Portu¬ 
guese e is not sounded, but verses sliow 
that it was in the 16tli century. Now, 
if there is a final vowel in Pagoda^ it 
must come from Bhagavati; but though 
the goddess is and was worshipped to 
a certain extent in S. India, it is by 
other names (^mraa, &c.). Uundert 
and Kittel give ^Pogodi^ a name of 
a Durga temple, but assuredly this is 
no corruption, of Bhagavati^ but Pa¬ 
goda f Malayalam anu Tamil are full 
of sucli adopted words. Bhagavati is 
little used, and the g(jddess is too in¬ 
significant to give rise to imjoda as a 
general name for a temple. 

Bhagavat can only a])pear in the 
S. Indian languages in its (Skt.) 
nominative form hhagavdn (Tamil 
j^yuvdn). As such, in Tamil and 
Malayalam it equals Vishnu or Siva, 
which would suit. But pagoda can’t 
be got out of hhagavdn; and if we look 
to the N, Indian forms, hhagavant^ &c., 
there is the difficulty about the to 
sjiy nothing about the nt.” 

The use of the word by Barbosa at 
so early a date as 1016, and its a^)pli- 
cation to a j)articu]ar class of temples 
must not be overlooked. 

a.— 

1516. — “There is another sect of people 
among the Indians of Malabar, which is 
called Gujaven [Kusfuivan, Lo(fati., Malabar, 
i. 115]. . . . I'heir business is to work at 
leaked clay, and tiles for covering hoi^es, 
with which the temples and Royal buildings 
are roofed. . . . Their idolatry and their 
idols are different from those of the others ; 
and in their houses of prayer they jperform 
a thousand acts of witchcraft ana necro¬ 
mancy ; they call their temples pagodes, 
and they are separate from the others.”— 
Barbo»a, 135. This is from Lord Stanley of 
Alderley’s translation from a Spanish MS. 
The Italian of Ramusio reads: “nelle loro 
orationi fanno molto strigherie e necromatie, 
le quali chiamano Pagodes, different! assai 
dair altre " {Ramusio, i. f. 308r.). In the 
Portuguese MS. published by the Lisbon 
Academy in 1812, the words are altogether 
absent ; and in interpolating them from 
Ramusio the editor has given the same sense 
as in Lord Stanley’s English. 

1616.—“ In this city of Gloa, and all oyer 
India, there are an innnity of ancient build¬ 


ings of the Gentiles, and in a small islaacl 
near this, called Dinari, the Portuguese, in 
order to build the city, have destroyed an 
ancient temple called Pagode, which was 
built with marvellous art, and with ancient 
figures wrought to the greatest perfection 
in a certain black stone, some of which re¬ 
mainstanding, ruined and shattered, because 
these Portuguese care nothing about thorn. 
If 1 can come by one of these shattered 
images T will send it to your Lordship, that 
you may perceive how much in old times 
sculpture was esteemed in every part of 
the world." — Letter of Jndira Gormli to 
(Huliano de'Medici, in Harnnsitt, i. f. 177. 

1543.—“ And with this fleet he anchored 
at Gouljio (see QUILON) and landed there 
with ail hi.s people. And the Governor 
(Martiin Afonso de Sousa) went thither 
becau.se of information ho had of a pagode 
which was quite near in the interior, and 
which, they said, contained much treasure. 

. . . And the j)eople of the country seeing 
that the Governor was going to the pagode, 
they sent to otter him 50,000 pardaos not to 
go.”— Gai'rea, iv. 325-326. 

1554.—“ And for the monastery of Santa 
Fee 845,000 rein yearly, besides the revenue 
of the Paguodes which Hi.s Highness be¬ 
stowed upon the said House, which gives 
600,000 rcis a year. . . .”— liotelho, Torribo, 
in Subsidios, 70. 

1563.—“ They have (at Bapaim) in one 
part a certain island called Salsete, where 
there are two pagodes or houses of idolatry.” 
—Garcia, f. 21 Ir. 

1582.—“ . . . Pagode, which is the house 
of praier.s to their Idolls .”—(Uattaiteda (V)y 
N. L), f. 34. 

1594.—“ And as to what you have written 
to me, viz., that although you understand 
how neces.sary it was for the increase of the 
(Christianity of those parts to destroy all the 
pagodas and mos<]ue8 {})agodcs e mesf/uitas), 
which the Gentiles and the Moors possess in 
the fortified places of this State. . . . ' 
(The King goes on to enjoin the Viceroy to 
treat this matter carefully with some theo¬ 
logians and canorii.sts of those parts, Vuit not 
to act till he shall have reported to the 
King).—Letter from the K. of Bortvgal to 
the Viceroy, in Arch. J^ort. Orient., Fasc. 3, 
p. 417. 

1.598.—“. . . houses of Diuels [Divels] 
which they call Pagodes. ”— Linschoten, 22 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 70]. 

1606.—Gouvoa uses pagode both for a 
temple and for an idol, e.g., see f. 46v, f. 47. 

1630.—‘‘ That he .should erect pagods for 
God’s worship, and adore images under 
green tree.s.”— Lord, Display, &c. 

1638.—“There did meet us at a great 
Pogodo or Pagod, which is a famous and 
sumptuous Temple (or Church).” — IF. 
Bruton, in HaU. v. 49. 

1674.—“Thus they were carried, many 
flocking about them, to a Pagod or Temple ” 
{pc^de in the orig .).—SteveftVs Fatia y Soumi, 
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1674.—^'Pagod {quasi Pagan - God), an 
Idul or false god among the Indians ; also a 
kind of gold coin among them equivalent to 
our AngeV'—Glouographia, &c., by T. S. 

1689.—“ A Pagoda . . . borrows its 
Name from the Per-rian word Pout^ which 
signifies'Idol ; thence Pout-Giceda^ a Tem^>le 
of False Gods, and from thence Pagode.’ — 
Oniigton, 159. 

1696. — “. . . (]ui eiissent des 

peigodeB :iu milieu des villes.”— La lintyen^ 

('aracteres, ed. Joniist^ 1881, ii. 306. 

[1710.- - “ Tn India we use this word pagoda 
(pagodes) indiscriininatcly for idols or 
temples of the Gentiles.”— ()rifnte Conqnis- 
tadoy vol. i. (Umq. i. Div. i, 53.) 

1717. - . . the Pagods, or Ghurches.” 

— PliU(}p\s Account, 1*2. 

1727.—“Thert; are many ancient Pagoda 
or Temples in this country, but there is one 
very particul.-n- vdiich stiinds upon a little 
Mountain near VizugnjHifain, where f-hev 
worship living Monkies.” — ..1. Honiiltoii, 
i. 380 [ed. 1744]. 

1736.—“Pagod [inoert. etyrn.], an idol’.s 
tenijile in (liina. ”— liat/cti's I net. ‘Jnd ed. 

1763 — “'I'luise divinities are wor.shi)>])etl i 
in temples called Pagodas in every jiart <d ' 
Indo.stan.”— Orm-c, IL.st. i, 2. 

1781.—“ During this conflict (at Ghil- 
luriibrum), all the Indian, females lielonging 
to the garri.son wore collected at the .suinniit 
of the highest pagoda, singing in a loud 
and melodious chorus hallehijah.s, or .songs 
of exhortation, to their jieople below, which 
inspired the enemy, vvitli a kind of frantic 
enthusiasm. This, even in the heat of the 
attack, had a ronianfic and pleasing effect, 
the musical sound.s being distinctly heard 
at a con.sidorahle distance by the a.s.sailants.” 
— Munro’s Narratice, 222. 

1809.- 

“ Tn front, with far stretch’d w’all.s, and many 
a tower, 

Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elate, 

The huge Pag^oda seemed to load the 
land.” Ke.haina, viii. 4. 

[1830.—“. . . pagodas, which are so 
termed from pang, an idol, and gluida, a 
temple (!) . . — Mr&. Ehrood, Narrative of 
a Journeg Overland from England, ii. 27. J 

1855.—“ . . . Among a den.se cluster of 
palm-trees and small pagodas, rises a 
colossal Gaudama, towering above both, and, 
Mernnon-like, glowering before him with a 
placid and eternal smile ,”—Letters from the 
Banks of the Jrawadee, Blackwood's Mag., 
May, 1856. 

b.— 

1498.—“And the King gave the letter 
with his owm hand, again repeating the 
words of the oath ho had made, and swearing 
besides by his pagodes, which are their 
idols, that they adore for gods. . . — Correa, 

lAndas, i. 119. 

1582.—“ The Divell is oftentimes in them, 
but they say it is one of their Gods or 
Pagodes .”—Castaiteda (tr. by N. L.), f. 37- 


[In the following passage from the 
same author, as Mr. Whiteway points 
out, the word is used in both senses, a 
temple and an idol; 

“ In Goa I have seen this festival in a 
pagoda, that stands in the island of Divar, 
w'hich is called (^lapatu, where people collect 
from a long di.stanco ; they bathe in the arm 
of the sea between the two islands, and 
they believe . . . that on that day the 
idol (pagode) eornos to that water, and they 
cast in for him much betel and many 
plaritain.s and sugar-cane.s ; and they believo 
that the idol (pagode) cats those things.”— 
Gaslanheda, ii. ch. 34. In the orig , pagode 
when meaning a temple has a .small, and 
w’hcn the idol, a capital, J\\ 

1584.— “ La religione di (jueste genti non 
si intende per e.s.ser dili'creiiti .sette fra loro ; 
li.inno certi lor pagodi die .son gli idoli. ...” 

Letter of Sassctti, in l)e tiubcnialis, 155. 

1587. — “The house in which his pagode 
or idol standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver.”— R. Fitch, in iJahl. ii, 391. 

1598,—“. . , The Pagodes, their false 
and divclish idols.”— Linschoten, 26 ; [Hak. 
vS(»c. i. 86]. 

1630.—“. . . .so that the Hraniaiies under 
each green tree erect temjiles to pagods. 

. . .”— Lord, Duplay, kc. 

c. 1630.—“ Many deformed Pagothas 
are here w'orshipped ; having this ordinary 
evasion that they adore not Idols, hut the 
h^onnos which they rojiresent.” Sir T. 
lln-hrrt, ed. 1665, f. .375. 

1664.— 

“ 'I’heir classic model proved a maggot, 

Their T)irect.ory an Indian Pagod.” 

JDtdihras, Ft. 11. Ganto i. 

1693.—“. . . For, say they, w’hat is the 
Pagoda? it is an image or stone. . . — 

In Wheeler, i. 269. 

1727.—“ . . . the Girl with the Pot of 
Fire on her Head, w’alking all the Way be¬ 
fore. When they came to the End of their 
jf)urney . . . whore was placed another 
black stone Pagod, the Girl .set her Fire 
before it, and run stark mad for a Minute 
or .so.”— A. Hamilton, i. 274 [ed. 1744]. 
c. 1737.— 

“ See thronging millions to the Pagod run, 

And offer country. Parent, wife or son.” 

Pope, Epilogue to Sat. 1. 

1814.—“ Out of town six days. On my 
return, find my poor little pagod, Napoleon, 
pushed off his pedestal ;—the thieves are in 
Paris.”—Letter of Byron's, April 8, in 
Moore's Life, ed. 1832, iii. 21. 

C.~ 

c. 1566.—“Noir vseir poi li caualli Arabi 
di Goa, si paga di datio quaranta due pagodi 
per cauallo, et ogni pagodo val otto lire 
alia nostra inoneta ; e sono monete d’oro; 
de modo che Ii caualli Arabi sono in, gran 
prem) in que* paesi, come sarebbe trecento 
quattro cenU), cinque cento, e fina mille 
ducati I'vno.”—G. Federki, in Rdmusio, 
iii. 388. 
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1597. —“ 1 think well to order and decree 
that the pagodes which come from without 
shall not be current unless they V)e of forty 
and three points (assay ?) conformable to the 
first issue, which is called of Agra, and 
which is of the same value as that of the 
#S’(Oi Tornes, which wore issued in its like¬ 
ness.”— Edict of the King, in .\rchiv. Port. 
Orient, iii. 78‘i. 

1598. — “ There are yet other sorts of 
money called Pagodes. . . . They arc Indian 
and Heathenish money with the picture of 
a Diuell vpon them, and therefore arc called 
Pagodes. . . .”— Linsrhoten, 54 and 69; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 187, 242]. 

1602. — “And he caused to l)e sent out 
for the Kinps of the Decan and Oanara two 
thousand horses from those that were in 
(Ion, and this brouj^ht the King 80,000 
pagodes, for every one had to pay forty as 
duty. These were imported by the Moors 
and other merchants from the ports of 
Arabia and Persia ; in entering Cloa they 
are free and uncharged, but on leaving that 
jilace they have to pay these duties.”— 
Canto, IV. vi. 6. 

[ ,, “. . . with a sum of gold pagodes, 

a coin of the upper country (Balagate), each 
of which is worth 500 m.s (say 11s. 3d.; the 
usual value was 360 reis)." — Ibid. VII. i. 11.] 

1623.—. . An Indian Gentile Lord 
called Kama Rau, who has no more in all 
than 2000 paged [paygods] of annual 
revenue, of which again he pays about 800 
to Venktaj)k Naieka, whose tributary he is. 

. . .”— P. delta Valle, ii. 692; [Hak. Soc. ii. 
306J. 

1673.—“About this time the Rajah . . . 
was weighed in Gold, and ])oised about 
16,000 Pagods.”— 80. 

1676.-—“For in regard these Pagods are 
very thick, and cannot be cli})t, tho.se that 
tire Masters of the trade, take a Piercer, and 
pierce the Pagod through the side, halfway 
or more, taking out of one piece as much 
Gold as comes to two or three Sous.”— 
Tarernier, K.l’. 1684, ii. 4 ; \^Jiall, ii. 92J. 

1780. — “Sir Thomas Kumbold, Bart., ro- 
.signed the Government of Fort St. George 
on the Mg. of the 9th in.st., and im¬ 
mediately went on b(jard the General Barker. 
It is confidently reported that ho has not 
been able to accumulate a very largo 
Fortune, considering tho long time he has 
been at Madrass ; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Lacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or a little more than £600,000 
sterling.”—/L'cG/5 Bengal Gazette, Ai)ril 15. 

1785.—“Your servants have no Trade in 
this country, neither do you pay them high 
wages, vet in a few years they return to 
Englana with many lacs of pagodas.” — 
Nabob of Arcot, in Barke'n Speech on the 
Nabob's Debts, Works, ed. 1852, iv. 18. 

1796. — “ La Bhagavadi, moneta d’oro, 
che ha Tiramagine della dea Bhagavadi, 
nome corrotto in Pagodi o Pagode dagli 
Europei, h moneta rotonda, convessa in una 
parte . . — Fra Paolijio, 67. 

2 T 


1803.—“It fretjuontly happens that iu 
tho bazaar, the star pagoda exchanges for 
4 rupees, and at other times for not more 
than 3.”— Wellington, Desp., ed. 1837, ii. 375. 

PAGODA-TBEE. A slang phrase 
once cuiTerit, rather in England than 
in India, to express the openings to 
ra])id fortune which at one time 
existed in India. [For the original 
meaning, see the quotation from Ryklof 
Van Goens undiY BO TREE. Mr. Skeat 
writes: “It seems possible that the 
idea of a coin tree may have arisen 
from the practice, among some Oriental 
nations at least, of making cash in 
moulds, the design of which is baaed 
on the plan of a tree. On the E. coast 
of the Malay Peninsula the name cash- 
tree (poko^ pitis) is applied to cash cast 
in this form. Gold and silver tribu- 
Liry trees are sent to Siam by the 
tributary States : in these the leaves 
are in the shape of ordinary tree 
leaves.”] 

1877.—“India has been transferred from 
the regions of romance to the realms of 
fact . . . the mines of Golconda no longer 
pay the cost of working, and the pagoda- 
tree has been stripped of all its golden 
fruit.”— Blackwood's Magazine, bib. 

1881.—“It might be mistaken . . . for 
the worlc of some modern architect, built 
for the Nabob of a couple of generations 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pagoda-tree was worth the shaking.”— 
Sat. Review, Sept. 3, p. 307. 

PAHLAVI, PEHLVI. The name 
ajiplied to the ancient Persian language 
in that phase which })revailed from the 
beginning of the Sassanian monarchy 
to the time when it became corrupted 
by the influence of Arabic, and the 
adoption of numerous Arabic words 
and phrases. The name Pahlavi was 
adopted hy Euro])eans from the Parsi 
u.se. The language of Western Persia 
in the time of the Achaemenian 
kings, as preserved in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepolis, Behistun, 
and elsewhere, is nearly akin to the 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta, and is 
characterised hy a number of inflec¬ 
tions agreeing with those of the 
Avesta and of Sanskrit. The dissolu¬ 
tion of inflectional terminations is 
already indicated as beginning in the 
later Achaemenian inscriptions, and 
in many parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
but its course cannot be traced, as 
there are no inscriptions in Persian 
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language during tlie time of the Arsa- 
cidae ; and it is in the inscriptions on 
rocks and coins of Ardakhshir-i- 
Papakan (a.d. 226-240)—tlie Ardashir 
Bahagau of later Persian—that the 
language emerges in a form of that 
which is known as Pahlavi. “But, 
strictly speaking, the medieval Persian 
language is c-alled Pahlavi when it is 
written in one of the characters used 
before the invention of the modern 
Persian alphabet, and in the peculiarly 
enigniatical mode adopted in Pahlavi 
MTitings. . . . Like the Assyrians of 
old, tlie Persians of Part-liian times 
appear to have borrowed tlieir writing 
from a foreign race. But, whereas 
the Semitic Assyrians aiiopted a 
Turanian syllabary, these later Aryan 
Persians accepted a Semitic alphabet. 
Besides the alphabet, however, whicli 
they could use for sjielling their 
own words, they transferred a certain 
number of complete Semitic words 
to their writings as represent-a- 
tives of the corresponding words in 
their own language. . . . The use of 
such Semitic words, scattered about in 
Persian sentences, gives Pahlavi the 
motley a}>])earance of a compound 
language. . . , But there are good 
reasons for supposing that the language 
was never spoken as it was written. 
The spoken language apjiears to have 
lieen pure Persian ; the Semitic words 
being merely used as written reju-e- 
sentatives, or logograms^ of the Persian 
words which were spoken. Thus, the 
Persians would write malkdn mailed^ 
‘King of Kings,' but they would read 
shdhdn shall. , . . As the Semitic 
words were merely a I'ahlavi mode 
of writing their Persian equivalents 
(just as ‘viz.’ is a mode of writing 
‘ namely ’ in English *), they dis¬ 
appeared with the Pahlavi writing, 
and the Persians began at (jnce to 
write all their words with their new 
alphabet, just as they pronounced 
them”(^. W, JVest^ Introd. to Pahlavi 
Texts, p. xiii. ; Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. v.).t 

Extant Pahlavi writings are con¬ 
fined to those of the Parsis, transla- 

■* Or our symbol (<5 j^), now modifiod into (&), 
which is ill fact Latin et, but i,s read ‘and.” 

t “The pociiliar naodw of writing Pahlavi hero 
alluded to long made the character of the lan¬ 
guage a standing puzzle for European scholars, 
and was first satisfactorily explained by Professor 
liaug, of Munich, in his admirable Essay on the 
Pahlavi Language, already cited ” (West, p. xii.X 


tions from the Avesta, and others 
almost entirely of a religious character. 
Where the language is transcribed, 
either in the Avesta characters, or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet, 
and freed from the singular system 
indicated above, it is called Pazand 
(see PAZEND); a term supposed to be 
derived from the language of the 
Avesta, paitizanti, with the meaning 
‘ re-explanation.’ 

Various explanations of the term 
Pahlavi have been suggested. It seems 
now generally accepted as a changed 
form of the Parthva of tht*. cuneiform 
inscrij)tions, the Partliia of Greek and 
Roman writers. The Parthians, though 
not a Persian race, wer(i rulers of 
Persia for five centuries, and it is 
probable that everything ancient, and 
connected with the period of their 
rule, came to be called by this name. 
It is apparently the same word that 
in the form pMav and pahlavdn, &c., 
has become the a})pellation of a 
warrior or champion in both Persian 
and Armenian, originally derived from 
that most warlike ])e()ple the Parthians. 
(See PULWATTN.) Whether there was 
any identity between the name thus 
used, and that of Pahlava, which is 
applied to a people mentioned often in 
Sanskrit books, is a point still un¬ 
settled. 

The meaning attached to the term 
Pahlavi by Orientals themselves, writ¬ 
ing in Arabic or Persian (exclusive of 
Parsis), appears to have been ‘Old 
Persian’ in general, without restric¬ 
tion to any T)articular period or 
dialect. It is thus found applied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Per- 
sepolis. (Derived from JVest as quoted 
above, and from Hang's Essays, ed. 
London, 1878.) 

c. 930.—“ Quant au mot dirafeh, en pehivi 
(al-fahlmya) e’est k dire dans la langue pri¬ 
mitive de la Perse, il signifie drapeau, pique 
et standard. ”— Mas'Odl, iii. 252. 

c. A.D. 1000. — “ Gayfimarth, who was 
called Girshdh, because Gir means in Pah- 
lavl a mountain. . . — Alhirdnl, Chrono¬ 

logy, 108. 

PAILOO, 8 . The so-called ‘ trium¬ 
phal arches,’ or gateways, which form 
so prominent a feature in Chinese 
landscape, really monumental erections 
in honour of deceased persons of emi¬ 
nent virtue. Chin, pai, ‘ a tablet,’ and 
lo, ‘ a stage or erection.’ Mr. Fergusson 
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has shown the construction to have 
been derived from India with Buddh¬ 
ism (see Ifidian and Eastern Archi¬ 
tecture, pp. 700-702). [So the Torii of 
Japan seem to rej)resent Skt. toruna, 
‘ an archway ’ (see Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. 407 scg.).] 

PALAGILASS, s. Tlds is do¬ 
mestic Hind. for ‘Asparagus’ {Panjah 
N. dc Q. ii. 189). 

PALANKEEN, PALANQUIN, s. 

A box-litter for travelling in, with a 
]»ole projecting before and behind, 
which is borne on the shoulders of 4 
or 6 men—4 always in Bengal, 6 
sometimes in the Telugu country. 

The origin of the word is not doubt¬ 
ful, though it is by no means clear 
how' the Portuguese got the exact forpi 
which they have handed over to ns. 
The nasal termination may be dismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
as occurs in mandarin, Ba^aim (IKasai), 
and many other words and names as 
used by them. The basis of all the 
forms is Skt. paryahka, or palyahka, 
‘a bed,’ from which we have Hind, 
and Mahr. palang, ‘a bed,’ Hind, pdlkl, 
‘a palaiikin,’[Telugu pallakl, which is 
perliaps the origin of the Port, word], 
rali pallanko, ‘a couch, bed, litter, or 
])alankin’ {Childers), and in Javanese 
and Malay palahgki, ‘ a litter or sedan ’ 
{Grawfurd)."*^ 

It is curious that there is a Spanish 
word palanca (L. Lat. phalanga) for 
.a pole used to carry loads on the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
palariquinos) ; a method of transport 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in old English 
the thing has a name, viz. ‘a cowle- 
staff’ (see N.E.D.). It is just possible 
that this word (though we do not find 
it in the Portuguese dictionaries) may 
have influenced the form in which the 
early Portuguese visitors to India took 
up the word. 

The thing appears already in the 
lldmdyana. It is spoken of by I bn 
Batuta and John Marignolli (both c. 


■* In (hntides, iii. 9, the “ferculmn quod fedi 
nbi rex Salomou de lignis Libani" is in the Hebrew 
npjnrydn, which has by some been supposed to be 
Greek (popeiov ; highly improbable, as the litter 
came to Greece from the East. Is it possible that 
the word can be in some way taken from pary- 
(inka? The RV. has palanquin. [See the dis¬ 
cussion in Encyclopaedia Bihlica, iii. 2804 aeq.]. 


1350), but neither u.ses this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
of pdlkl older than Akbar (see Elliot, iv. 
515, and Ain, i. 254). 

As drawn by Linschoten (1597), and 
as described l)y Grose at Bombay (c. 
1760), the palankin was hung from a 
bamboo which bent in an arch over the 
vehicle ; a form perhaps not yet en¬ 
tirely obsolete in native use. William¬ 
son {V. M., i. 316 seqq.) gives an 
account of the diflerent changes in 
the fa.shion of palankins, from which 
it would appear that the ])resent form 
must have come into us(* about the 
end of the 18th centiirv. Up to 1840- 
50 most ])eople in Calcutta kept a 
palankin and a set of bearers (usually 
natives of Orissa—see OORIYA), blit 
the practice and the vehicle are now 
almost, if not entirely, obsolete among 
the better class of Europ<‘ans. Till 
the same period the palankin, carried 
l)y rela 3 \s of bearers, laid out by the 
post-oflice, or by private chowdries 
(q.v.), formed the chief means of ac¬ 
complishing extensive journeys in 
India, and the elder of the present 
writers has undergone hardly less 
than 8000 or 9000 miles of travelling 
in going considerable distances (ex¬ 
cluding minor journeys) after this 
fashion. But in the decade named, 
the palankin began, on ceidain great 
roads, to be su]>erseded by the dawk- 
gany (a Palkee-garry or palankin- 
carriage, horsed by ponies ])ost ed along 
the road, under the post-oilice), and in 
the next decade to a large extent by 
railway, supplemented by other wheel- 
carriage, so that the palankin is now 
used rarely, and oidy in out-of-the-way 
localities. 

c. 1340. — “ Some time afterwards the 
pages of the Mistress of the Universe came 
to mo with a ddla. . . . It i.s like a bed of 
state . . . with a polo of wood above . . . 
this is curved, and made of the Indian cane, 
solid and compact. Eight men, divided into 
two relays, are employed in turn to carry 
one of these ; four carry the palankin whilst 
four rest. These vehicles serve in India the 
same purpose as donkeys in Egypt; most 
people use them habitually in going and 
coming. If a man has his own slaves, he 
is carried by them ; if not he hires men to 
carry him. There are also a few found for 
hire in the city, which stand in the bazars, 
at the Sultan’s gate, and also at the gates of 
private citizens.’’— Jhn Batuta, iii. 386. 

c. 1350. —“Et eciara homines et mulieres 
portant super scapulas in lecticis de quibus 
m Canticis: ferculuvi fecit sihi Salomon de 
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lignU Lihaniy id est lectulum portatilem 
fiicut portabar ego in Zayton et in India.” 
—Marignofll (see Cathay, &c., p. 331). 

1515.—“And so assembling all the people 
made great lamentation, and so did through¬ 
out all the streets the women, married and 
single, in a marvellous way. The captains 
lifted him (the dead Alboquen^ue), seated 
as he was in a chair, and placed him on a 
palanquim, so that ho was seen by all the 
people ; and Joao Mendes Botelho, a knight 
of Afonso d’Alb^xjuerque’s making (who was) 
his Ancient, bore the banner before tliebody.” 
— Cori'fa, Lendas, 11. i. 460. 

1563.—-“. . . and the branches are for 
the most part .straight except some . . . 
which they twist and bend to form the canes 
for palenquinB and portable chairs, such as 
are used in India.”— (iarcia, f. 194. 

1567. — “ . . . with eight Falchines 

y'achini), which are hired to carry the palan- 
chines, eight for a Palanchine {yalatuhniu), 
foure at a time.”— C. Frederike, in llakL 
ii. 348. 

1598.—“ . . . after them followeth the 
bryde between two Comnicres, each in their 
Pallamkin, which is most costly made.”— 
Liiischoten, 56 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 196 j. 

1606.—“The palanquins covered with 
curtains, in the way that is usual in this 
Province, are occasion of very great otfcnces 
against Uod our Lord ”... (the Synod 
therefore urges the Viceroy to prohibit 
them altogether, and) . . . “enjoins on all 
ecclesiastical persons, on penalty of .sentence 
of excommunication, and of forfeiting KX) 
jkirdaos to the church court* not to use tlu 
said palanquins, made in the fashion above 
described.”—4th Act of 5th Council of (ioa, 
in Arch/i'. Port. Orient., fa.se. 4. (See al.so 
under BOY.) 

The following is tin* remonstrance 
of idle city of (4oa against the ecclesi¬ 
astical action in Uiis matter, addressee 
to the King : 

1606. — “ Last year this Cit/y gave your 
Majesty an account of how the Archbishoj' 
Primate projai.sed the is.mic of orders that 
the women should go with their palanquins 
uncovered, or at least half unctivered, and 
how on this matter were made to him all the 
needful representations and romon.strance.'- 
on the part of the whole community, giving 
the rea.sons against such a proceeding, whicl 
were also sent to Your Majesty. Never 
thele.ss in a Council that was held this la.st 
summer, they dealt with this subject, an 
they agreed to petition Your Majesty to 
order that the said palanquins .should travel 
in such a fashiim that it could be seen wh< 
was in them. 

“The matter is of so odious a nature, am 
of such a ilescription that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape what¬ 
ever, nor give any order of the kind, seeing 
this place is a frontier fortress. The reasom 


* “Pag'o.s do aljube." We are not sure of th( 
meaning. 


or this have been written to Your Majesty ; 
et us beg Your Majesty graciously to make 
lo new rule ; and this is the petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty.”—Carfa, 
pie a Cidade de Goa estrevea a Sun Magestade, 

) antw de. 1606. In Archiv. Port. Orient., 
asc. i^. >. Edi^ao, 2^, Parte, 186. 

1608-9.—“ If commiug forth of his Pallace, 
hee (Jahangir) get vp on a Horse, it is a 
ngne that he gocth for tlie Warres ; but if 
tie bo vp vpon an Elephant or Palankine, it 
will bee but an hunting Voyage.”— Hawkins, 
n Purchas, i. 219. 

1616.—“. . . AMala Chan, the great 
goveniour of Atnadaiias, being sent for to 
Ooiirt in di.sgraoe, comming in Pilgrim’s 
Jlothes with fortie servants on foote, about 
sixtie miles in counterfeit humiliation, 
hni.shed the rest in his Pallankee.” -Sir T. 
Hoe, in Purrluif, i. 552 ; [Tbik. Soc. ii. 278, 
which reads Palanckee, with other minor 
mriances]. 

In Terry’s account, in J*urcha.<i, ii. 1475, 
we have a Pallankee, and (p. 1481) Palanka; 
n a letter of Tom (Joryate’s (1615) Palan¬ 
keen. 

1623.—“ In the territories of the Portu¬ 
guese ill India it is forbidden to men to 
travel in palankin [Palanchino) us in good 
sooth too efremimite a proceeding; never¬ 
theless as the Portuguese pay very little 
attention to their law.s, as soon as the rains 
begin to fall they commence getting por- 
riiission to use the palankin, either by favour 
or by bribery ; and so, gradually, the thing 
is relaxed, until at last nearly everybody 
travels in that way, and at all seasons.”— 
71 della Valle, i. 611 ; [comp. Hak. Soc. 
i. 311. 

1659. — “ I’ho designing rascal (Sivajf) 

. . . conciliated Afzal Kh^n, who fell into the 
snare. . . . Without arms he mounted the 
palki, and proceeded to the place appointed 
under the fortress. He left all his atten¬ 
dants at the distance of a long arrow-shot. 

. . . Sivajl had a wea])on, called in the lan¬ 
guage of the Dakhin l/ichud (i.e. ‘scorpion’) 
on the fingers of his hand, hidden under 
his sleeve. . . —Khdji Khdn, in Elliot, 
vii. 259. See also p. 509. 

c. 1660.—“. . . Prom Golconda io Masli- 
paUin there is no travelling by waggons, . . . 
But in.stoad of Coacherf they have the con¬ 
venience of Pallekies, wherein you are 
carried with more speed and more ease 
than in any part of India.”— Tarerv.ier, 
E.T. ii. 70 ; [ed. Hall, i. 175]. This was 
«|uite true up to our own time. In 1840 
the pre.sent writer was carried on that road, 
a stage of 25 miles in little more than 5 
hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each other 
by sixes. 

1672. The word occurs several times in 
Baldacus as Palliukijn. ’ravernier writes 
Palleki and sometimes Pallanquin [Ball, 
i. 45, 175, 390, 3921; Bernier has Paleky 
[ed. Constable, 214, 283, 372]. 

1673. —“ . . . ambling after these a great 
pace, the Palankeen-Boys support them 
four of them, two at each end of a Bavibo, 
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which is a long hollow Cane . . , arched 
in the middle . . . where hangs the Palen- 
keen, as big as an ordinary Couch, broad 
enough to tumble in. . . — Fryer, 34. 

1678.—“The pormiasion you are pleased 
to give us to buy a Pallakee on the Com¬ 
pany’s Acct. Shall make use off as Soone 
as can possiblio meet w^^ one y*^ may be 
fitt for y® purpose. . . .”—MS. Letter from 
Fcuctory at Batlcufore to the Council (of Fort. 
St. George), March 9, in India Office. 

1682.—Joan Nieuhof has Palakijn. Zee 
en Lant-Reize, ii. 78. 

[ ,, “’llie Agent and Council . . . 
allowed him (Mr. Clarke) 2 pag**" p. mensem 
more towards the defraying his pallanquin 
charges, he being very crazy and much 
weaken’d by his sicknesse.”— Pringle, Diary 
Ft. *S7. Ceo. 1st .ser. i. 34.] 

1720.- “I desire that all e free Mer¬ 
chants of my acquaintance do attend me 
in their palenkeens to the place of burial.” 
— Will of Charles Dacers, Merchant, in 
\Vheeler, li. 340. 

1726.—“ . . . Palangkyn dragors” (palau- 
kin-bearers).— Valmfijn,, Ceylon, 45. 

1736.—“Palanquin, a kind of chaise or 
chair, borne by men on their shoulders, 
much used by the Chine.se and other Eastern 
peoples for travelling from place to pilace.” 
— Bailey’s Did. 2rid ed. 

1750-52. — “The greater nobility arc 
carried in a palekee, which looks very like 
a hammock fastened to a pole.”— Toreen's 
Voyage to iSuratle, China, Ac., ii. 201. 

1754-58.—In the former year the Court 
of Directors ordered that Writers in their 
Service .should “lay a,side the expen.se of 
either horse, chair, or Palankeen, during 
their Writership.” The Writers of Fort 
William (4th Nov, 1756) remonstrated, 
l>egging “to be indulged in keeping a 
Palankeen for such months of the year 
as the exce.ssivo heats and violent rains 
make it impossible to go on foot without 
the utmost hazard of their health.” The 
Court, however, replied (11 Feb. 1756); 
“We very well know that the indulging 
Writers with Palankeens has not a little 
contributed to the neglect of business we 
complain of, by affording them opportunities 
of rambling ” ; and again, with an obduracy 
and fervour too great for grammar (March 
3, 1758); “ Wo do most positively order 

and direct (and will admit of no repre.senta- 
tion for po.stponing the execution of) that 
no Writer whatsoever be porinitte<l to keep 
either palankeen, horse, or chaise, during 
his Writership, on pain of being immediately 
dismi.saed from our service.”—In Long, 

pp. 54, 71, 130. 

1780.—“The Nawaub, on seeing his con¬ 
dition, was struck with grief and com¬ 
passion ; but . . . did not even bend his 
eyebrow at the sight, but lifting up the 
curtain of the Palkee with his own band, 
he saw that the eagle of his (Ali Ruza’s) 
soul, at one flight had winged its way to the 
gardens of Paradise.”—//. of Hydur, p. 429. 


1784.— 

“ The Sun in gaudy palanqueen 

Curtain’d with purple, fring'd with gold, 

Firing no more heav’n’s vault serene. 
Retir’d to sup with Ganges old.” 

Plassif Plain, a ballad by Sir W. 
Jones: in Life and Works, 
ed. 1807, ii. 503. 

1804. — “Give orders that a palanquin 
may be made for me ; let it be very light, 
with the pannels made of canvas instead of 
wood, and the poles fixed as for a dooloy. 
Your Rongally palanquins are so heavy 
that they cannot be used out of Calcutta.” 
— Wellington (to Major Shaw), June 20. 

The following measures a change in 
ideas. A palankin is m)W hardly ever 
used by a Euro])ean, even of humble 
position, much less by the ojmlent : 

1808. —“Palkee. A litter well known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 
A Guzerat punster (aware of no other) 
hazards the Etymology Pa-laLhee [poo- 
Idkhi] a thing requiring an annual income 
of a quarter Lack to supY>ort it and corre¬ 
sponding luxuries.”— R. Drummond, Illus¬ 
trations, Ac. 

,, “The conveyances of the island 
(Madeira) arc of three kinds, viz. : honse.s, 
rnule.s, and a litter, ycleped a palanquin, 
being a chair in the shape of a bathing-tub, 
with a pole acros.s, carried by two men, as 
doolccs are in the east.”— Welsh, Remini¬ 
scences, i. 282. 

1809. — 

“ Woe ! Woe ' around their palankeen, 

As on a bridal day 

With .symphony and dance and song, 

Their kindred and their friends come on, 

The dance of sacrifice ! The funeral song ' ” 
Kehama, i. A 

c. 1830. — “ ITn curioux indiscret re^ut un 
galet dan.s la tote ; on I’emporta baign^ do 
.sang, concha* dans un palanquin.” — F. 
Jacf/aemoni, Corr. i. 67. 

1880. —“It will amaze readers in these 
day.s to learn that the Governor-General 
.sometimes condescended to l>e carried in a 
Palanquin— a mode of convoyauco which, 
except for long journeys away from rail- 
road.s, has long been abandoned to portly 
Baboos, and Eura.sian clerks.”— aS'^Y. Rev., 
Fob. 14. 

1881. —“ In the great procession on Corpus 
Christi Day, when the Pope is carried in 
a palanquin round the Piazza of St. Peter, 
it is generally believed that the cushions 
and furniture of the palanquin are so ar¬ 
ranged as to enable him to Viear the fatigue 
of the ceremony by sitting whilst to the 
.spectator he appears to be kneeling.”— Dean, 
Stanley, Christian Institutions, 231. 

PALAVERAM, u p. A town and 
cantonment 11 miles S.W. from 
Madras. The name is Palldvaram 
prubal)ly Palhi-jmram, Pallavapura 
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tl)e ‘town of the Pallas’; the latter i 
caste claiming descent from the Palla 
vas who reigned at Conjeveram (Seslui- 
glri ^dstrl). [The Madras Gloss, aerive.^ 
their name from Tani. pallaw^ ‘low 
land,’ as they are commonly employe(’ 
in the cultivation of wa't lands.] 

PALE ALE. The name formerh 
given to th(‘- heer brewtid for Indian use. 
(See BEER.) 

1784.— “ London Porter and Pale Ale. 
li^dit and excollent, Sicca Ku]>ees 150 pei 
hhd.”—Advt. in Sefon-Karr^ i. 39. 

1793.—“For sale . . . Pale Ale (pe 
hhd.) . . . Rs. 80.”— Bombay Courur^ .Ian. 19, 

[1801.— “ 1. Pale Ale; 2. strong ale; 3 
small beer; 4. brilliant beer; 5. strong 
porter ; 6. light porter ; 7. brown .sUmt.”— 
Advt. in Carey, Good Old Days, i. 147.] 

1848.— “Con.stant dinners, tiffins, pale 
ale, and (4aret, the ])rodigious labour of 
ciitchery, and the refreshment of brandy 
})awnee, which he was forced to take there, 
had this effect upon Waterloo Medley.”— 

■ Yunify Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 258. 

18.53.— “Panni les caf^s, les cabarets, Ics 
gargotos, Ton rencontre qa et la une taverne 
anglaise placard^o de sa pancarte do porter 
siin})lo ot double, d’old Scotch ale, d'Kasi 
Jtulia Pale beer.”--77;. Gautier, Consianti- 

nojde, 22. 

1867.- 

“ Pain bis, galettc ou panaton, 

Fromage a la pie ou Stilton, 

Cidre ou pale-ale dc Burton, 

Vin do brie, ou branne-niouton.” 

Th. Gautier (I Ch. Gamier. 

PALEMPORE, s. A kind of chintz 
hcd-cover, sometimes made of heautiful 
])atterns, formerly made at. varioirs 
])laces in India, (‘.specially at 8adras 
and Masuli])atam, the imjtorUition of 
wdiich into Euro])e has become (piite 
obsolete, but under the gre.ate.r ap¬ 
preciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re¬ 
vive. The etymology is not ({uite 
certain,—we know no ])lace of the 
Jiame likely to have been the epony- 
iiiic,—and possibly 'it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) palang- 
posh, ‘a bed-cover,’ which occursbelow% 
and wdiich may have been perverted 
through th(‘. existence of Salempore as 
a kind of stuff. The probability that 
the word originated in a perversion of 
palang-posh, is strengthened by the 
following entry in Bluteau’s Diet. 
(Sappt. 1727.) 

“Chaudus or Chaudeus sao hims panes 
grandes, quo servem para cobrir camas e i 


outras cousas. Sao pintados de cores muy 
vistoaa.s, e alguns mais linos, a que chamao 
palangapuzes. Fabricao-.se de algodao ena 
Bengala o Chororaandel,”— i.e. “ Chavdus ou 
Chaudeus ” (thi.s 1 cannot identify, jxjrhaps 
the same as Choutar among Piece-goods) 
“ are a kind of largo cloths serving to cover 
beds and other things. They are painted 
with gay colours, and there are some of a 
finer description which are called palang- 
poehes,” &c. 

[For the mode of manufacture at 
Ma.sulipatam, see Journ. Lid. Art. iii. 
14. Mr. Pringle {Madras Selections, 
4th ser. j). 71, and Diary Ft. St. Geo. 
1st ser. iii. 173) has (piestioned this 
derivation. '’J'he word may liave been 
taken from the State and town of 
Fdlanpnr in Cluzerat, wdiich seems to 
have been an emporium for the manu¬ 
factures of N. India, wdiich was long 
noted for chintz of this kind.] 

1648.— “Int Governe van Baya, ma.ndraga 
. . . werden veel . . . Salamporij . . . 
gemaeckt.” - - Van den Broerke, 87. 

1673.—“Staple commodities (.at Masuli- 
patam) are calieuts white and p.ainted, 
Palempores, Carfiets.” - 31. 

1813. — 

“ A stain on every bush that bore 
A fragment of his palampore, 

ITis bre.'i.sj with wounds unnumber’d riven, 
Jli.s back to earth, his face to heaven . . 

Byron, The Giaour. 

1814. —“A variety of tortures were in¬ 
dicted to extort a confe.s.sion ; one was a 
sofa, with a platform of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a palampore, which 
•oncealed a. bed of thorns })laced under it: 
the collector, a corpulent Banian, was then 
stripped of Lis jama (see JAMMA), or 
muslin robe, and ordered to lie down.”— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. ij. 429 ; [2nd ed. ii. 54]. 

1817.—“. . . these cloths . . . serve as 
■overlids, .and are emi)loyed ,'is .a .substi¬ 
tute for the Indian palempore.” — Jtajles, 
lava, 171 ; [2nd ed. i. 191). 

[18.55.— 

‘ The jewelled amaun of thy zemzem is 
bare, 

And the folds of thy palampore wave in 
the air.” 

Bon Gaultier, Eastern Serenade.'] 

1862.— “Bala posh, or Palang posh, quilt 
•r coverlet, 300 to 1000 rupees. —PunjaJb 
Trade Report, App. j). xxxviii. 

1880. —“. . . and third, the celebrated 
palampores, or ‘bed-covers,’ of Masulipa- 
tam, Fatehgarh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and 
)ther places, which in point of art decora¬ 
don are simply incomparable.”—/itVi/rcoorf, 
The Industrial Arts of India, 260. 

PALI, s. The name of the sacred 
anguage of the Southern Buddhists, 
n fact, according to their apparently 
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well-founded tradition Mcu/adhl, the 
dialect of what we now call South 
Bahar, in which Sakya Muni dis¬ 
coursed. It is one of the Prakrits (see 
PKACRIT) or Aryan vernaculars of 
India, and has probably been a dead 
language for nearly 2000 years. Pali 
in Skt, means ‘a line, row, series’; and 
by tile Buddhists is used for the series 
of their Sacred Texts. PdM-bhdshd is 
then ‘ the language of the Sacred 
Texts,’ i.e, Magadhl; and this is called 
elliptically by the Singhalese Pali, 
which we have adopted in like use. 
It has been carried, as the sacred 
language, to all the Indo-Chinese 
countries which have derived their 
religion from India through Ceylon. 
J*(Hi is “a sort of Tuscan among the 
Prakrits ” from its inherent grace and 
strength {Childers). But the analogy 
to Tuscan is closer still in the parallel¬ 
ism of the modification of Sanskrit 
words, used in Pali, to that of Latin 
words used in Italian. 

Robert Knox does not apparently 
know by that name the Pall language 
in (i)ey]on. He only speaks of the 
Books of Religion as “being in an 
e]o(juent style which the Vulgar people 
<lo not understand ” (p. 75); and in 
another passiige says: “They have a 
language something differing from tlue 
vulgar tongue (like Latm to us) which 
their books are writ in” (p. 109). 

R)89.—“Los uns font valoir le style de 
leur Alcoran, les autres de leur Bali."— 
Lettres Ed if. xxv. 61. 

1690,—“ . . . this Doubt proceeds from 
the Siamcaes understanding two Ijanguages, 
riz., the Vulgar, which is a simple Tongue, 
consisting almost wholly of Monosyllables, 
without Conjugation or Declension; and 
another Ijangmigc, which I have already 
spoken of, which to them is a dead Tongue, 
known only by the Learned, which is called 
the Balie Tongue, and which is enricht with 
the inflexions of words, like the Languages 
we liavo in Europe. The terms of Religion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, and all 
the Ornaments of the Vulgar Tongue are 
borrow’d from the Balie.” —Pe la Louhh’c's 
*Smniy E.T. 1693, p. 9. 

1795.—“Of the ancient Pdllis, who.so 
language constitutes at the present day the 
sacred text of Ava, Peguo, and Siam, as 
well as of several other countries eastward 
of the Ganges: andjof their migration from 
India to the hanks of the Cali, the Nile of 
Ethiopia, we have but very imperfect infor¬ 
mation.* ... It has been the opinion of 
some of the most enlightened writers on the 

* The writer is here led away by Wilford’.s 
uonsenBe. 


languages of the East, that the Pali, the 
sacred language of the priests of Boodh, is 
nearly allied to the Shanscrit of the Bramins: 
and there certainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on the vulgar language of 
Ava, by the introduction of the Hindoo 
religion."— Si/nieSy 337-8. 

1818.—“The Talapoins ... do apply 
themselves in some degree to study, since 
according to their rules they are obliged to 
learn the Sadk, which is the grammar of 
the Pali language or Magatk, to read the 
Vini, the Padimot-. . . and the sermons of 
Godama. ... All these V>ooks are written 
in the Pali tongue, hut the text is accom¬ 
panied by a Burmese translation. They 
were all brought into the kingdom by a 
certiiin Brahmin from the island of Ceylon.” 
— ^ang^niano's Bimnne Empire, p. 141. 

[1822. — “. . . the sacred books of the 
Buddhists are com})osed in the Balli 
tongue. . . Fifteen Years in 

India, 187.] 

Ig37._“ Buddhists are impres.sed with the 
conviction that their sacred and classical 
language, the M^igadhi or Pali, is of greater 
antiquity than the Sanscrit; and that it 
had attained also a higher stote of refine¬ 
ment than its rival tongue had acquired. In 
suj^port of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which, in their judgment, are 
quite conclusive. They observe that the 
very word Pdli signifies original, text, 
regularity ; and there is scarcely a Buddhist 
scholar in Ceylon, who, in the discussion of 
this question, will not (piote, with an air of 
triumph, their favourite verse,— 

Sd MCujadhi; vii'i/a hkdsd (Ac.). 

‘ There is a language which is the root; 

. . . men and briihmans at the commence¬ 
ment of the creation, who never before heard 
nor uttered a human accent, and even the 
Supreme Buddhos, spoke it: it is Miigadhi.’ 

‘This verse is a quotation from Kachcha- 
yanh’s grammar, the oldest referred to in 
the P^li literature of Ceylon. . . . Let me 
. . . at once avow, that, exclusive of all 
philological considerations, I am inclined, 
on primft. facie evidence —external as well 
as internal—to entertiiin an opinion adverse 
to the claims of the Buddhists on this par¬ 
ticular point ."—(Jeorge Tumour, Jntrod. to 
Makdtvanso, p. xxii. 

1874.—“The spoken language of Italy 
was to be found in a number of provincial 
dialects, each with its own characteristics, 
the Piedmontese harsh, the Neapolitan 
nasal, the Tuscan soft and flowing. These 
dialects had been rising in importance as 
Latin declined ; the birth-time of a new 
literary language was imminent. Then 
came Dante, and choosing for his immortal 
Commedia the finest and most cultivated of 
the vernaculars, raised it at once to the 
position of dignity which it still retains. 
Read Sanskrit for Latin, Magadhese for 
Tuscan, and the Three Baskets for the 
Divina Commedia, and the parallel is com¬ 
plete. . . . Like Italian Pali i« at once 
flowing and sonorous; it is a characteristic 
of lx)th languages that nearly every word 
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ends in a vowel, and that all harsh conjunc¬ 
tions are softened down by assimilation, 
elision, or crasis, while on the other hand 
both lend themselves easily to the expression 
of sublime and vigorous thought.”— Childers, 
Prel'ace to Pali iHct. pp. xiii-xiv. 

PALKEE'QAEBY, s. A‘palankin¬ 
coach,’ as it is termed in India ; i.e. 
a carriage shaped somewhat likt* a 
palankin on wheels ; Hind, ‘pdlkj-tfdrl. 
The word is however one formed under 
European influences. [“The system 
of conveying j)assengers by ]>alkec 
carriages and trucks was first estab¬ 
lished l)etween Claw’iipore and Allaha¬ 
bad in May 1843, and extended to 
Allyghur in November of the same 
year; Delhi was included in June 
1845, Agra and Meerut about the 
same time ; the now^-going line not 
being, however, ready till January 
1846” (Carey, Good Old Days, ii. 91).] 

1878. — “The Governor-Gcnerar.s carriage 
. . . may be jostled by the hired ‘palki- 
gharry,’ with its two wretched ])onies, r()})e 
harness, nearly naked driver, and wheels 
whoso sinuous motions impress one with 
the idea that they must come of! at the 
next revolution .”—Lifcin the Mofussil, i. 38. 

This description applies rather to the 
cranchee (‘i.v.) than to the palkce-garry, 
which is (or used to be) seldom so sonlidly 
equipt. [Mr. Kipling’s account of the 
Calcutta palki yari {Bemt and Man, 192) is 
equally uncomplimentary.] 

PALMYRA, s. The fan-]>alm 

(Borass}Cs JlahelUformis), which is very 
commonly cultivated in S. India and 
Ceylon (as it is also indeed in the 
Ganges valley from Farrukhabad down 
tx) the head of the Delta), and hence 
was called by the Portuguese par ex¬ 
cellence, palmeira or ‘the palm-tree.’ 
Sir J. Hooker writes: “ I believe this 
aim is nowhere wild in India ; and 
ave always suspected that it, like the 
tamarind, was introduced from Africa.” 
[So IVatt, Econ. Diet, i. 504.] It is an 
important tree in the economy of S. 
India, Ceylon, and parts of the Archi¬ 
pelago as producing jaggery ((pv.) or 
‘palm-sugar’; whilst the wooa affords 
rafters and laths, and the leaf gives a 
material for thatch, mats, umbrellas, 
fans, and a substitute for paper. Its 
minor uses are many : indeed it is 
supposed to supply nearly all the 
wants of man, and a Tamil proverb 
ascribes to it 801 uses (see Fergusonls 
Palmyra-Palm of Ceylon, and Tennenfs 


Ceylon, i. Ill, ii. 519 seqq.; also see 

BRAB). 

1503.—“ ... A ilha de Ceilao ... ha 
muitaa palmeiras.”— Garcia, ff. 65w-66. 

1673.—“Their Buildings suit with the 
Country and State of the inhabitants, being 
mostly contrived for (’onveniency: the 
Poorer are made of Bongh.s and olios of the 
Palmeroea.”— Fryer, 199. 

1718.—“. . . Leaves of a Tree called 
Palmeira.”— Prop, of the Gospel in the Ead, 
iii. 85. 

1756.—“The interval was planted with 
rows of palmira, and coco-nut trees.”— 
Orine, ii. 90, ed. 1803. 

1860.—“Here, too, the beautiful palmyra 
palm, which abound.s over the north of the 
Island, begins to appear.”— Tennent's Ceylon, 
ii. 54. 

PALMYRA POINT, n.p. Other¬ 
wise called Pt. Pedro, [a corruption of 
the Port. Punta das Pedros, ‘ the rocky 
cape,’ a name descri]>tive of tlie natural 
features of the coast (J^yinent, ii. 535)]. 
This is the N.E. point of Ceylon, the 
liigh palmyra trees on whicli are con¬ 
spicuous. 

PALMYRAS, POINT, n.p. This 
is a headland on the Orissa coast, rpiite 
low, but from its j)rominence at the 
mo.st projecting ])art of the combined 
Mahanacil and BrrihmaiiT delta an im- 
jK)rtant landmark, especially in former 
days, for shi]>s bouna from the south 
for the mouth of the Hoogly, all the 
more for the dangerous shoal off it. A 
point of the Mahanadi delta, 24 miles 
to the south-west,, is called False Point, 
from its liability to be mistaken for 
P. Palmyras. 

1.5.53.—“ . . . o Cabo Seg6gora, a que o.s 
no.s.so.s chamam das Palmeiras por humas 
que alii festain, as (juae.s os navigantes notam 
{)or Ihe.s dar conhecimento da terra. E deste 
caV )0 . . . fazemoH fim do Reyno Orixa.”— 
Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1598,—“. . . 2 miles (Dutch) before you. 
come to the point of Palmerias, you shall 
.see certaine blacke houels standing vppiui a 
land that is higher than all the land there¬ 
abouts, and from thence to the Point it 
beginneth againc to be low ground and . . . 
you shall see some .small (but notouer white) 
sandie DoWnes . . . you shall finde being right 
against the point de Palmerias . . . that 
vpon the jx>int there is neyther tree nor 
bush, and although it hath the name of the 
Point of Palm-trees, it hath notwithstanding 
right forth, but one Palme tree. ”— Linschoten, 
3d Book, ch. 12. 

[c. 166.5. —“ Even the Portuguese of OgovlC 
(see HOOGLY), in Bengale, purchased 
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without scruple these wretched captives, 
and the horrid traffic was transacted in the 
vicinity of the island of Galhs, near Cape 
das Palmas.”— ed. Constable, 17t>.J 

1823.—“ It is a large delta, formed by 
the mouths of the Maha-Nuddee and other 
rivers, the northernmost of which insulates 
Cape Palmiras.”— ed. 1844, i. 88. 

[PAMBEE, s. All article of dress 
which seems to have been used for 
various ])urj)oses, as a scarf, and 
perhaps as a turban. Mr. Yusuf AH 
(Monoyraph on Silk Fabrics, 81) classes 
it among ‘“faijrics which are simidy 
wrapped over the head and shoulclers 
by men and women ’ ; and he adds : 
“The Pamri is used by women and 
children, generally amongst. Hindus.” 
His specimens are some 3 yards hmg 
by 1 broad, and are made of ])ure silk 
or silk and cotton, with an ornamental 
border. The word does not ajipear in 
the Hind, dictionaries, but MolesAvorlh 
has Mahr, pdmarl, ^a sort (►f silk cloth.’ 

[1616.—“He covered my head with his 
Pambre. Letters, iv. 314.] 

For some of the following tpiotations 
and notes I am indebt(*d to Mr. W. 
Foster. 

[1617.—“Antelopes and ramshelles,* which 
bear the finest wool in the world, with which 
they make very delicate mantles, called 
Pawmmerys.” -./rw'/;// Salhank to (Ju‘ K, 
Jndia (\k, Agra, Nov. 22, 1617 ; India Office 
Records, 0. C., No. 568. 

[1627.— “ L’on y [Ka.shmir] travaillc aU.ssi 
phisieurs Vomeris [misprint for Pomeris, 
which ho elsewhere mentions as a .stuff from 
Kashmir and Tjuhore], f|ui sont des piece.s 
d’estoffes longues de trois, aulnes, et largers 
de deux, faite de laine de moiimns, (jui croit 
au derriere de ces best(?s, ef (jiii est aussi 
tine (jue de la .soye : on tient ces estoffes 
expos^es au froid pendant I’hyver : elles out 
un beau lustre, soinblables aux tabis de nos 
Cartiers.”— Franr^ois Pelsart, in Tlterenot's 
JiSlations de divers Voijages, vol. i. pt. 2. 

[1634. — A letter in the India Office of 
Dec. 29 mentions that the (iovernor of 
Surat presented to the two chief Factors a 
horse and “ a coat and pamorine ” apiece. 

[ ,, O. C., No. ir)43A (T. O. Records) 

mentions the pre.sentation to the Pre.sident 
of Surat of a “coat and pamorine.” 

[1673.—“A couple of pamerins, which are 
fine mantles.”— Frijer's New Account, j». 79 ; 
also .see 177 ; in 112 ramerin. 

1766.—“. . .,alungee(.see LOONGHEE) 
or clout, barely to cover their nakedne.s.s, 

* Query (i.) rdmun. (Hind.) or raina (l^adakhi) 
chhelli = the rama (special vaiiety of Kt>at)-^oiit; 
(ii.) or is Salbank mixing rama-shdl (goat-.slmwl), 
the product, with the name of the animal pro¬ 
ducing the raw material? 


and a pamree or loose mantle to throw 
over their shoulders, or to lye on upon the 
ground.”— Grose, 2nd ed. ii. 81.] 

PANCHANGAM, s. Skt.^^ 
quinque-partitc.’ A native almanac 
in S. India is called so, bt*cause it 
contaiils information on live subjects, 
viz. Solar Days, Lunar Days, Ast erisms, 
Yogas, and karanas (certain astrological 
divisions of tbc days of a month). 
Panchxinya is used also, at, least by 
Buchanan below, for the Braliman 
who keeps and interT)rets the almanac; 
for the villagers. [Tins should l)e Skt. 
pa7ick(in(jlS\ 

1612. — “Every year they make now 
almanacs for the eclipses of the 8un and of 
the Moon, and they have a ])erpetual one 
which serves to })ronounce their augnnes, 
and thi.s they call Panchagao.”—t'euh), V. 
vi. 4. 

1651.— “The Bramins, in order to kpow 
the good and had days, have made certain 
writings after tht‘ fashion of our Almanacks, 
and these they call Panjangam.” - 
55. This author gives a specimen (pp. 
63-69). 

1800.—“No one without consulting the 
Panchanga, or alnianac-kecpor, knows when 
he is U) perform the ceremonies of religion.” 
— liiuhanan's Mysore, &c., i. 234. 

PANDAL, PENDAUL, s. A slied. 
Tamil. [Skt. bandh, ‘to bind’]. 

1651. --“. . . it is the custom in this 
country when there is a Bride in the house 
to set up before the door cerUiin stakes 
somewhat taller than a man, and these arc 
covered with lighter sticks on which foliago 
is j)ut to make a shade. . . . This arrange¬ 
ment is called a Pandael in the country 
speech .”~Ji ogvr I n s, 12. 

1717 .—“ Water-Bandels, which arc little 
sheds for the ('onveniency of drinking 
Water.”— Phillips’s Account, 19. 

1745 . — “ Je SLiivis la procession d’un peu 
loin, ot arriv6 aux sepultures, j’y vis uii 
pandel ou tente dress^e, sur la fosse du 
defunt; elle 6Uiit orndo do branches de 
fignicr, de toile.s peintos, &c. L’int^rieur 
^tait garnie de petites lampes allum6es.”— 
Norherf, Memoins, iii. 32. 

1781. —“Les gens riches font construir 
devant leur [lorte un autre pendal.”— Son- 
nerat, ed. 1782, i. 134. 

18(X).—“ I told the farmer that, as I meant 
to make him pay his full rent, 1 couhi not 
take his fowl and milk without paying ftir 
them ; and that 1 would not enter his pun- 
dull, because he had not paid the labourers, 
who made it.”—Letter of Sir T. Munro, in 
Life, i. 283. 

1814. — “ There I beheld, assembled in 
the same pandaul, or reposing under the 
friendly banian-tree, the Gosannee (sea 
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GOSAIN) in a state of nudity, the Yogee 
^kee JOGEE) with a lark or paroquet his 
sole companion for a thousand miles.”- 
Forhes^ Or. Mem. ii. 46f}; [2nd ed. ii. 72. 
Jn ii. 109 he writes Pendall]. 

1815.— “Pandauls were erected opposite 
the two principal fords on the river, whore 
under my medical sui)erintendence skilful 
' natives provided with eaii-de-luce and other 
remedies wore constantly stationed.”— IJh’. 
jM'Kenzie, in Asiatic liescarckes, xiii. 329. 

PANDAEAM, 8. A Hindu asc.etic 
iiieiidicaiit of the (so-called) Sudra, or 
(‘A'eri {)f a lower caste. A priest of the 
lower Hindu castes of S. India and 
(\‘yloii. Tamil, ytamidram. C. P. 
Prown says the Pariddram is properly 
a Vaishnava, hut^ other authors ap])ly 
the name to Saiva priests. 

Madras Gloss. deriAUis the word from 
Skt. pd ndu-ranga, ‘white-coloured.’ 
Messrs. Cox and Stuart (Man of N. 
Arcot. i. 199) derive, it from Skt. bhdn- 
dagdra^ ‘a temple-treasury,’ wherein 
were em])loyed those who had re¬ 
nounced the woi'ld. “The Pandarams 
seem^t,o receiA^e numerous recruits from 
the Saivite Sudra castes, Avho choose 
to make a profession of i)iety and 
AvaTicler about begging. They are, in 
reality, very lax in their modes of life, 
often drinking liquor and eating 
animal^ food furnished by any respect¬ 
able Siidra. They often serve in 
Siva t.emj)les, where they make up 
garlands of floAvers to d^^corate the 
lingam, and blow brass trumpets wlien 
olierings are made or ])rocessions take 
place” (ibid.).] 

1711.—“. . . But the de.stniction of 50 
or (50,000 pagodas worth of grain . . . and 
killing tho PandaiTum ; these are things 
which make his demands really carry 
too much justice with them.” -Letter in 
Wbrefer, ii. 163. 

1717. — “. . . Bramans, Pantarongal, 

and other holy men.”- 1*hiUips's Accovnty 
18. The word is here in tho Tamil plural- 

1718. —“ Abundance of Bramanes, Pan- 
tares, and Poets . . . flocked together.”— 

of the Hospel.^ ii. 18. 

1715.—“On voit ici quelqucfois les Pan- 
darams ou Penitens qui ont 6te en f^^rin- 
age Bengale; quand its rotournent ils 
a})j»ortont ici avec grand soin de I’eau du 
Gauge dans des pots ou vases bien formas.” 
—Norherty Mem. iii. 28. 

c. 1760. — “The Pandarams, the Ma¬ 
hometan priests, and the Bramins thomsolvos 
yield to the force of truth,”— Grose, i. 252. 

1781. —“ Les Pandarons ne sont pas moins 
i*6v6r€s que les Saniasu. Ils sont de la 
jsecte de Chiven, se barbouillent toute la 


figure, la poitrine, ot les bras avec des 
cendres de bouze de vache,” kc. — Sonnerat, 
8vo. ed., ii. 113-114. 

1798.—'‘The other figure is of a Panda- 
ram or Senassey, of the cla.ss of pilgrims 
Ui the various pagodas ,”—Fennanfs Vieio of 
Jltvdostai), preface. 

1800.—“ In Chera the Pujdris (see POO- 
JAREE) or priests in these temples are all 
Pandarums, who are the Sudras dedicated 
to the .service of Siva’s temples. . . .”— 
liiichaiMifis Mysore, kc., ii, 338. 

1809.—“The chief of the pagoda (Rarnes- 
waram), or Pandaram, waiting on the 
beach.”— Ld. Valentia, i. 338. 

1860.—“In the island of Nainativoc, to 
the south-west of Jafna, there was till 
recently a little temple, dedicated to the 
godflcss Naga Tarnbiran, in which conse¬ 
crated .serpents were tenderly re 3 ,red by the 
Pandarams, and daily fed at the expense of 
the worshi})j)ers.”— TennenV.s Ceglon, i. 373. 

PANDARANI, U. p. The name of 
a port of Malal)ar of great reputation 
in the Middle Ages, a name which lias 
gone through many curious corrup¬ 
tions. Its position is clear enough 
from Vartbema’s statement that an nn- 
inhabited island stood opjiositc at three 
leagues distanct^, Avhich must be the 
Sacrifice Rock ” of our charts. [The 
Madras Gloss, ideiitilies it Avith Collam.] 
TIic name appears iqiou no modern 
ma]), but it still attaches to a miserable 
fishing village on the site, in the form 
Pantalani (approx, lat. 11° 26'X a 
little way north of Koilandi. It is 
seen beloAv in Ibn Batuta’s notice that 
Pandarani alforded an, excejitional 
shelter to shipping during the S.W. 
monsoon. This is referred to in an 
interesting letter to one of the present 
writers from his friend Col. (now Lt.- 
Clen.) R. H. Saidvcy, C.B., R.E., dated 
Madras, 13tb Feby., 1881 : ‘‘One very 
xtraordinary feature on the coast is 
the occurrence of mnd-baiiks in from 
1 to 6 fathoms of water, which have 
the elfect of breaking both surf and 
swell to such an extent that ships can 
run into the patches of water so 
sheltered at the very height of the 
monsoon, when the elements are rag- 
ng, and not only find a perfectly still 
sea, but are able to land their cargoes. 

. . Possibly the snugness of some 
>f the harbours frequented by the 
Jhinese junks, such as Pandarani, 
may have been mostly due to banks 
of this kind ? By the way, I suspect 
your ‘ Pandarani ’ was nothing but the 
roadstead of Coulete (Coiilandi or 
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Qwelande of our Atlas). The Master 
Attendant who accoin])anied me, ap- 
])e.ars to have a good opinion of it as 
an anchorage, and as well sheltered.” 
[See Logan, Malabar, i. 72.] 

c. “Fahdarina is a town built at 

the mouth of a river which comes from 
Manibdr (see MALABAR), where vessels 
from India and Sind east jyichor. The 
inhabitants are rich, the markets well 
su})plied, and trade flourishing.” — /Cilrisi, 
in Jciliot, i, 90. 

1296. -“In the year (1296) it was pro¬ 
hibited to merchants who traded in fine 
or costly products with Ma])arh (Ma’bar or 
Coromandel), I’ei-nan (?) and Fantalaina, 
throe foreign kingdoms, to ex})ort any one 
of them more than the value of .60,000 
in paper money .”—(Jkume An.uah of the 
Mongol Ut/naatg, quoted by Pautkier, Marc 
Pof 532. ‘ 

o. 1300.—“Of the cities on the .shore the 
first is Sindabiir, then Fakniir, then the 
country of Manjarur, then the country of 
HIH, then the country of (Fandaraina*).” 
— Jiashaludd'in, in KUiot, i. 68. 

c. 1321.—“And the forest in which the 
pepper groweth extendeth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that forest there 
be two cities, the one whereof is called 
Flandrina, and the other C}inqUin*' (see 
SHINKALI). - Ft •iar Odoric, in (Jalhay, 
&c., 75. 

c. 1343.— “ From Boddfattan wc proceeded 
to Fandaraina, a great and fine town with 
gardens and bawirs. The Musulmans there 
occupy three quarters, each having its 
mosque. ... It is at this town that the 
ships of ('hina j)ass the winter” {i.e. the 
8 .W. mon.soon).-- Ibn liaiuta, iv. 88. (Com¬ 
pare Botciro below.) 

c. 1442.—“The humble author of this 
narrative having received his order of dis- 
mi8.sal departed from Calicut by sea, after 
having passed the port of Bendinaneh (read 
BandariSinah, and see MANGALORE, a) 
situated on the coast of Melabar, (he) 
reached the port of Mangalor. . . — 

Abdurrazzdk, in India in A' Vth Cent., 20. 

1498. — “. . . hum lugar (pie se chama 
Pandarany . . . I>or tpie alii estava bom 
porto, e ([ue alii nos amarassomo.s . . . o 
quo era costume que os navios que vinham a 
estfi terra pousasem alii p(.)r estarern .seguros. 

. . .”—Itoteiro de Vasco da Gama, 53. 

1503.—“Da i>oi foceno vela et in vn 
porto de dicto Re chiamato Fundarane 
amazorno molta gSte c6 artelaria et deliber- 
orno an dare verso il regno de Cuchin. ...” 
—Letter of Kiivg Kmanxitl, p. 5. 

c. 1506.—“ Questo capitanio si trovh nave 
17 de mercadanti Mori in uno porto se 
chima Panidarami, e combatt^ con queste 
le quali so messeno in terra ; per modo che 
<[uesto capitanio mandb tutti li soi copani 
ben armadi con un baril de polvere per 

* This is the true reading, se© note at the place, 
and li. As. Soc. N.8. 


cadaun copano, e mise fuoco dentro dette 
navi do Mori; e tutte quelle brasolle, con 
tutte quelle .spezicrie che erano cargho per 
la Media, o s'intende eh’ erano molto 
ricche. . . .”— Leonardo Ca Mdsser, 20-21. 

1510.—“Here we remained two days, and 
then dei)artod, and went to a place which 
is called Pandarani, distant from this one 
day’s journey, and which is subject to the 
King of Calient. ’Tins {)liice is a wTctched 
affair, and has no port.”— Varthema, 153. 

1.516.—“Further on, south south-east, is 
another Moorish place which is called Pan- 
darani, in which also there are many sliijis,” 
— Barbosa, 152. 

In Rowlandson’s Translation of the ToJifat- 
uJ-Mnjdhidm (Or. Transl. Fund, 1833), the 
name is habitually misread Fnndrecah for 

Fundaraina. 

1536. —“ Martini Afonso . . . ran along 
the coast in .search of the paraos, the galleys 
and caravels keejiiug the sea, and the foists 
hugging the shore. And one morning they 
came suddenly on Cunhalernarcar with 25 
paraos, w'hich the others had sent to collect 
rice ; and on catching sight of them as they 
came along the coast towards the Isles of 
Pandarane, Diogo de Reynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and his brother 
. . . and Diogo Corvo . . . set off to engage 
the Moors, w'ho wore numerous and well 
armed. And Cunhale, when he knew it was 
Martim Afonso, laid all pressure on his oars 
to double the Point of ’Firacole. . . .”— 
C'o/rea, iii. 775. 

PANDY, s. Tb c most current col¬ 
loquial name for the Sepoy mutineer 
during 1857-58. The surname Pande 
[Skt. Paydita] was a very common 
one among tlie high-caste SejKiys of 
the Bengal army, being the title of 
a Jot [got, gotra^ or subdivisional 
branch of the Brahmins of the U]) 2 >er 
Provinces, which furnished many men 
to the ranks. “The first two men 
liung” (for mutiny) “at Barrackpore 
wiTC Pandies by caste, hence all 
se])oys were Pandies, and ever will 
he so called” {Bourchier, as below). 
“In the Bengal army before th-e 
Mutiny, there was a person employed 
ill the quarter-guarci to strike the 
gong, who was known as the (junta 
Pandy” {M.-G. Keatingc). Gharitd, ‘a 
gong or hell.’ 

1857. — “As long as 1 feel the entire 
confidence I do, that wo shall trium}jh over 
thi.s iniquitous combination, I cannot feel 
gloom. 1 leave this feeling to the Pandies, 
who have sacrificed honour and existence to 
the ghost of a delusion.” — If. Uredth^, 
liters daring the Siege of Delhi, 99. 

,, “We had not long to wait before 
the line of guns, howitzers, and mortar carts, 
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chiefly drawn by elephants, soon hove in 
sight. . . . Poor Pandy, what a pounding 
was in store for you ! . . — Bourcfiier, 
Eight Monthi Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Ann,)/, 47. 

PANGAEA, PANGAIA, s. From 

the ([notations, a kind of l)oat used 
on the E. coast of Africa. [Pyrard 
de Laval (i. 53, Hak. Soc.) speaKs of a 
“ kind of raft chilled a panguaye,” on 
which Mr. Gray comments: “ As 

Rivara points out, Pyrard mistakes 
the us(i of the word panguaye, or, as 
the Portu^MieH(^ wrifc it, pangaio, 
which was a small sailing canoe. . . . 
Rivara s;iy.s the word is still used in 
Portugu<‘se India and Afri(‘a for a 
two-maste(i barge with lateen sails. 
It is iiKuitioned in Laiicaster’.s Voyages 
(Hak. Soc. [>j). 5, C, and 26), where it 
is desc.rihed as being like a harge with 
one mat sail of coco-nut leaves. ‘The 
barge is sowed togiither with the 
rindes of trees and [)inned with 
wooden ])i7ines.’ See also Alb. Com.ni. 
Hak. Soc. iii. j). 60, note ; and l)r. 
Burnell’s note to Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. i. p. 32, whei'e it ajtpt'ars that the 
word is used as early as 1505, in D(*m 
Maiujel’s letter.”] 

[I513. -Pandejada and Panguagada are 

used for a sort of boat near Malacca in 
B’Andrade’s Letter to Alho<|nenjiio of 22 
Feby. ; and we have “a Pandejada laden 
with sup[)Iiesand arms” in India Office MS., 
Corpo Chronologico, vol, i.] 

1591. — “. . . divers Pangaras or hoates, 
which are pinned with wooden {)innes, and 
sowed together with Palmito cordes.”— 
Barker, in Hakluyt, ii. 588. 

1598. — “ In this fortres.se of Scffiila the 
Captaino of Afossamhbpo’ hath a Factor, and 
twice or thrice every ycre lie .sendeth 
certaine boats called Pangaios, which saile 
along the shore to fetch gold, and bring it 
to Mossa}uhi(j(ie. These PangaiOB are made 
of light planks, and .sowed together with 
cords, without any nailes,”—ch. 
4 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 32). 

1616. - “Each of these bars, of Quilimane, 
Cumama, and Luaho, allows of the entrance 
of ve.ssels of 100 ton.s, viz., galeots and 
pangaios, loaded with cloth and provi.sions ; 
and when they enter the river they dis¬ 
charge cargo into other light and very long 
boats called almadias. . . — Borarro, 

iJecada, 534. 

[1766. — “Their larger boats, called pan- 
guays, are raised some feet from the sides 
with reeds and branches of trees, well bound 
together with small-cord, and afterwards 
made water-proof, with a kind of bitumen, 
or resinous substance.”— (irose, 2nd ed. ii. 13. j 


PANGOLIN, s. This book-name 
for the Manis is Malay Pangulangy 
‘ the creature that rolls itself up.’ 
[Scott says: “The Malay word is 
peng-goling, transcribed also peng- 
gulingy Katiugan pengiling. It means 
‘roller,’ or, more literally, ‘roll up.’ 
The word is formed from goling, ‘roll, 
wrap,’ with the denominative prefbc 
pe-, which takes before g the form 
peng” Mr. Skeat remarks that the 
modern Malay form is teng-giling or 
senggiling, but the latter seems to be 
used, not for the Manis, but for a kind 
of centipede which rolls itself up. 
“The word pangolin, to judge by 
its form, should be derived frojii 
giding, which means to ‘roll over and 
over.’ The word pangguling or peng- 
giding in the re([uired sense of Manis, 
does not exist in standard Malay. The 
word was eith(*r derived from some 
out-of-the-way dialect, or was due to 
some misunderstanding on the part of 
the Kunjpeans who first ado])ted it.” 
Its use in English begins with Pennant 
(Sy7U)j>sis of Quadru]>eds, 1771, p. 329). 
Adam Hurt gives a di.ssection (jf the 
animal in Asiaf. Res. ii. 353 seqq.l^ It 
is the Manis pentedactyla of Linn. ; 
called in Hind, bajrklt (i.e. Skt. vajra- 
kita ‘adamant re])tile’). We have 
som(‘tim(^s thought that the Manis. 
might have betui the creature which 
was shown as a gold-digging ant (see 
Ihisbeek below) ; was not this also the 
creature that Bertrandon de la Broc- 
quiere met with in the desert of Gaza? 
When pursued, “it began to cry like 
a cat at the approach of a dog. Pierre 
de la Vaudrei struck it on the back 
wdth tlie point of his sword, but it did 
no harm, from being covered with 
scales like a sturgeon.” a.T). 1432. (T. 

Wrig}d\s Early Travels in Palestine, ]>. 
290) (Bohn). It is remarkable to find 
the statement that these ants were 
found in the possesvsion of the King of 
Persia recurring in Herodotus anil in 
Bu.sbeck, with an interval of nearly 
2000 years ! We see that the sugges¬ 
tion of the Manis being the gold¬ 
digging ant has been anticipated by 
Mr. Blakesley in his Herodotus. [“It 
is now understood that the gold-dig¬ 
ging ants were neither, as ancients 
supposed, an extraordinary kind of 
real ants, nor, as many learned men 
have since 8uy>posed, large animals 
mistaken for ants, but Tibetan miners 
who, like their descendants of the 
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present day, preferred working their 
mines in winter when the frozen soil 
stands well and is not likely to tronhle 
them by falling in. The Sanskrit 
word pipilika denotes l)otli an ant and 
-a particular kind of gold ” (McCriTidUy 
Ancient Indiciy its Invasion by Alexander 
the Greaty p. 341 seq.] 

c. B.C, 445.—“Here in this desert, there 
live amid the sand great ants, in size some¬ 
what loss than dogs, but bigger than foxes. 
The Persian King has a number of them, 
which have been caught by the hunters in 
the land whereof we are speaking. . . 
Herod, iii. 102 {Itawiinson's tr.). 

1562.—Among presents to the G. Turk 
from the King of Persia; “in his inusitati 
generis animantes, qualem memini dictum 
fuisse allatara formlaiyn Iiidicayn raediocris 
earns inagnitudine, mordacem admodum et 
saevam.” — Busbequi'i Openly Elzev.y 1633, 
p. 343. 

PANIGALE, s. This is mentioned 
by Blutean (vi. 223) as an Indian 
disease, a swelling of the feet. (Jdle 
is_here probably the Tamil hily ‘leg.’ 
[Anaikhil is the Tamil name for what 
is commonly called Cochin Leg.] 

PANIKAR, PANYCA, &c., s. 
Malayal. panikany ‘a fencing-master, 
a teacher ’ [Mai. paniy ‘ work,’ karany 
‘doer’]; but at present it more u»ually 
means ‘an astrologer.’ 

1618.—“And there are very skilful men 
who teach this art (fencing), and they are 
called Panicaxs.” — liarhosa, 128. 

1553.—“And when (the N<aire) comes to 
the age of 7 years he is obliged to go to the 
fencing-school, the master of which (whom 
they call Panical) they regard as a father, 
on account of the instruction he gives them.” 
— Barro&y I. ix. 3. 

1654, —“To the panical (in the Factory 
at Cochin) 300 reit a month, which are for 
the year 3600 reui.” —*S. Butelhoy Tovilxt, 24. 

1556.—“. . . aho Roi arma caualleiro 
ho Panica q ho ensinou.”— 1). de does, 
(Jhron. 51. 

1583.—“The rnai.sters which teach them, 
be graduats in the weapons which they 
teach, and they bee culled in their language 
PanycaeB.” — Oaskifieda (by N. L.), f. 36r, 

1599.—“ L’Archidiacre pour as.surer sa 
personne fit appellor quelqucs-uns des prin- 
cipaux Maitres d’Armes de sa Nation, On 
appelle ces Gens-1^ Panicals. ... 11s sont 
extremement redoutez ,”—La Croze, 101. 

1604. —“The deceased Panical had en¬ 
gaged in his pay many Nay res, with obliga¬ 
tion to die for him.”— Guerrero, lielacmn, 90. 

1606.— “Paniquais is the name by which 
the same Malauares call their masters of 
fence.”— Oouoea, f. 28. 


1644.—“To the cost of a Penical and 4 
Nay res who serve the factory in the con¬ 
veyance of the pepper on rafts for the year 
12,960 res." — Bocarro, MS. 316. 

PANTHAY, PANTHE, s. This 
is tlie name ajiplie.d of late years in 
Burma, ami in intelligence coming 
from the side of Burma, to the Mahom- 
medans of Viiniiaii., who established a 
brief indopendeuce at Talifu, between 
1867 and 1873. The oi'igin of the 
name is exceedingly obscure. It is 
not, as Mr. Baber assures us, used or 
known in Yunnan itself {i.r. by the 
Chinese). It must he nunarked that 
the usual Burmese name for a Mahom- 
medan is Pathi, and one would have 
been inclined to suppose Pdnfhe to he 
a form of the. same ; as indeed we see 
tbat (icii. Fytche has stated it to be 
(Burma, Past avd Present, ii. 297-8). 
Ihit Sir Arthur Phavre, a higli 
authority, in a note with which he 
lias favoured us, ohserviis: ‘Panth^, 
1 believe, comes from a (’hiueseword 
.signifying ‘native or indigenous.’ It 
is quite a modern naim* in Burma, 
and is applied exclusively to the 
(’hine.se Mahomimslans who come 
witli (taravans from Yunnan. 1 am 
not aware that they can he distin¬ 
guished from otlier (.’hiiiese caravan 
traders, except that they do not bring 
hams for sale as the others do. In dress 
and appearance, as well as in drinking 
samshu (see SAMSHOO) and gambling, 
they are like tlie others. The word 
Pa-thi again is the old Burmese word 
for ‘ Mahonimedan.’ It is ajqilied to 
all Maliomniedans oilier tlian the 
C’hinese Panthe. It is in no way con¬ 
nected with the latter word, but is, 1 
believe, a corruption of Pdrn or Farsi, 
i.e. Persian.” He adds; —“The Bur¬ 
mese call their own indigenous Mahom- 
niedans Pathi-Kula,’ and Hindus 
‘ Hindu-Knld,^ when tliey wish to dis¬ 
tinguish between the two ” (see KULA). 
The last suggestion is liigbly jirobable, 
and greatly to ]>e preferred to that of 
M. Jacquet, who sup])osed that the 
word might he taken from Pasei in 
Sumatra, which was during part of 
the later Middle Ages a kind of metro- 
jiolis of Islam, in the Eastern Seas.* 

We may mention two possible origins 
for Panthdy as indicating lines for 
enquiry : — 


* See Joum. As., Ser. II., tom. viii. 36SI. 
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a. The title Pathi (or Passi, for 
the former is only the Burmese lis})iiig 
utterance) is very old. In the remark¬ 
able Chinese Account of Camhoja, 
dating from the year 1296, which has 
been translated by Abel-Remusjit, 
there is a notice of a sect in Camhoja 
called Passe. The author identifies 
them in a passing way, with the Tao- 
sse, but that is a term which Fah-hiau 
also in India uses in a vague way, 
apparently quite inapplicable to the 
(jliiiiese sect properly so called. These 
Passe, the C'hinese writer says, “ wear 
a red or wdiite cloth on their heads, 
like the head-dress of Tartar women, 
but not so high. They have edifi(*es 
or towers, monasteries, and tem])les, 
but not to be compared for magnitude 
with those of the Buddliists. ... In 
their tem])les there are no images 
. . . they are allowed to cover their 
towers and their buildings with tiles. 
Th(i Passe never eat with a stranger 
to their sect, and do not allow them¬ 
selves to be seen eating ; they drink 
no wim^,” &(;. {K^musat, Noav. Me7. 
As., i. 112). We cannot be quite sure 
that this aj>plies to Mahommedans, 
but it is on the vdiole probable that 
the name is the same as the l*athi of 
the Burmese, and has the same ap- 
])lication. Now the jieople from whom 
the Burmese were likely to adopt a 
name for the Yunnan Mahommedans 
are the Shans, belonging to the great 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter¬ 
mediate country. The (question oc¬ 
curs:—Is PavtJie a ^Shau term for 
Mahommedan ? If so, is it not j)rol)ably 
only a dialectic variation of the Pa.se 
of Camhoja, tlie Pathi of Burma, but 
entering Burma from a new (piarter, 
and with its identity thus disguised ? 
(Cushing, in his Siiaii Piet, gives Jhm 
for Mahommedan. We do not find 
Panth^). There would be many an¬ 
alogies to such a course, of things. 

[“The name Panthay is a purely Burmese 
word, and has been adopted by us from 
them. The Shan word Pang-hse is identical, 
and gives us no help to the origin of the 
term. Among themselves and to the 
Chinese they are known as Ilui-hui or 
Hui-tzu (Mahomedans),”— J. G. Gazet¬ 

teer Upper liurTna, 1. i. 60C>.} 

b. We find it stated m Lieut. 
Garnier’s narrative of his great ex¬ 
pedition to Yunnan that tliere is a 
hybrid Chinese race occupying part of 
the plain of Tali-fu, who are called 


Pen-ti (see Gander, Vay. d/Expl. L 
518). This name again, it has been 
suggested, may possibly liave to do- 
with Panth^. But we find that Pen-ti 
(‘root-soil’) is a generic expression 
used in various parts of S. China for 
‘ aborigines ’; it could hardly then 
have l)een applied to the Mahoni- 
medans. 

PANWELL, n.p. This town on 
the mainland opposite Bombay was in 
pre-railway times a usual landing- 
place on the way to Poona, and tlie 
English form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves. 
[Hamilton (I)cscr. ii. 151) says it 
stands on the river Pan, whence ]_)er- 
haps the name]. We do not know the 
correct form ; but this one has sub¬ 
stantially come down to us from the 
Portuguese : e.g. 

1644.— “This Island of Caranja is quite 
near, almost frontier-place, to six cities of 
the Moors of the Kingdom of the Meliqiie,. 
viz. GarnaUl^ Ihugo^ Pene, Sahayo, Ahitia,. 
and Panoel.” — Hocarro, MS. f. 227. 

1804. — “ P.X 'J’ell Mrs. Waring that 
notwithstanding the debate at dinner, aiul 
her rocommondation, wo j)ropose to go to 
Bombay, by Panwell, and in the balloon ! ” 
— Wellinyton., from “C'andolla,” March 8. 

PAPAYA, PAP AW, s. This word 
seems to be from America like the 
insipid, not to say nasty, fruit which 
it ueiiotes ((hrira papaya, L.). A 
quotation below indicates that it came 
by way of the Philippines and Mal¬ 
acca. [The Malay name, according to 
Mr. Skeat, is hetik, which comes from 
the same Ar. form as pateca, though 
papaya and kapaya have been intro¬ 
duced by Europeans.] Though of 
little esteem, and though the tree’s 
peculiar quality of rendering fresh 
meat tender w'hich is familiar in the 
W. Indies, is little known or taken 
advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and comj)oimds all over India,, 
as far north as Delhi. In the N.W. 
Provinces it is called by the native 
gardeners arand-kharhuza, ‘ castor-oil- 
tree-melon,’ no doubt from the super¬ 
ficial resemblance of its foliage to that 
of the Palma Christi. According to 
Moodeen Sheriff it has a Perso-Arabic 
name ^anbah-i-Hindig in Canarese it 
is called P^arangi-hannu or -mara 
(‘Frank or Portuguese fruit, tree’). 
The name papaya according to Oviedo 
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as quoted by Littre Oviedo, t. 1. | 
p. 333, Madrid, 1851,”—we cannot find 
it in itamusio) was that used in Cuba, 
whilst the Carib name was ahahai.* 
[Mr. J. Platt, referring to his article in 
9th Ser. Notes tb Queries, iv. 515, vv'rites: 

“ Malay Accra term 

kpakpa, is a European loan word. The 
evidence for Carib origin is, firstly, 
Oviedo’s Hisforia, 1535 (in the ed. of 
1851, vol. i. 323); ‘ Oel arliol qiie en 
esta isla Espahola Hainan papaya, y eii 
la tierra firme los llanian los Espaholes 
los higos del inastuergo, y en la pro- 
vincia de Nicaragua Hainan a tal arbol 
olocoton.^ Secondly, Breton, JJiction- 
naire Garaibe, has: ^ Abahai, papayer.’ 
Gilij, Saggio, 1782, iii. 146 (quoted in 
N. Q., U.S.), siiys the Otarnic; word is 
pappai.”] Strange liberties are taken 
with the spelling. Mr. Eobinson (below) 
calls it popeya; Sir L. Pelly {J.R.G.S. 
xxxv. 232), poppoi (u> TTOTToi !), Papaya 
is ap])lied in the Philippines to Euro¬ 
peans who, by long residence, have 
tallen into native ways and ideas. 

c. 1550.—•“There is also a sort of fruit 
resembling tigs, called by the natives 
Papaie . . . }>ociiliar to this kingdom" 
(Peru).— Girol. Bcnzoni^ 212. 

1598.—“There is also a fruite that came 
out of the Spanish Indies, brought from 
beyond yo Philipinas or Lusons to Malacca, 
and fro thence to India, it is called Fapaios, 
and i.s very like a Mellon . . . and \vill not 
grow, but alwaies two together, that i.s male 
and female . . . and when they are diaided 
and .sot apart one from the other, then they , 
yield no fruite at all. . . . Thi.s fruite at the , 
tir.st for the .strangene.ss thereof was much ^ 
esteemed, but now they account not of it.” 
— Lijisclvoten, 97 , [Uak. Soc. ii. 35]. 

c. 1630. — “ . . . Fappaes, Cocoes, and 
Plantains, all sweet and delicious. . . .”— 
Bir T. Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 350. 

c. 1635.— 

“ The Palma Christi and the fair Fapaw 

Now but a seed (preventing Nature’s Law) 

In half the circle of the hasty year, 

Project a shade, and lovely fruits do 
wear. ” 

Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands. 

1658. — “ Utraque Pinogua^u (ma.s. et 
feemina), Mamoeira Lusitanis dicta, vulgb 
Papay, cujus fructum Mam am vocant a 
figura, quia mammae in.star pendet in 
arbore . . . carno lutea instar molonum, 
sedsaporc ignobiliori. . . .”— (hil. Pisonis . . . 
de Indiae utriusqve Re Naturali et Medicd, 
Libri xiv. 159-160. 

1673.—“Here the flourishing Fapaw (in 
Taste like our Melons, and as big, but 

* See also De Candolle, PlarUes CidtivSes, p. 234. 


growing on a Tree leaf’d like our Fig- 
tree. . . .”— Frye}', 19. 

1705.—“ 11 y a aussi des ananas, des 
Papkes. . . .”— Luillier, 33. 

1764.— 

“ Thy temples shaded by the tremulous 
palm. 

Or quick papaw, whoso top is necklaced 
round 

With numerous rows of particoloured 
fruit.” (Irainger, Sugar Cane, iv. 

[1773.—“Paw Paw. This tree rises to 
20 feet, .sometimes single, at other times it 
is divided into several Ixjclies.” — 480.] 

1878. — “. . . the rank popeyas clustering 
beneath their coronal of stately ' leaves.”— 
Pk. liobhison. In My hulian Carden, 50. 

PAPUA, n.p. This name, wliich is 
now apqdied generically to the cliief 
ra<“-e of the island of New Guinea and 
re.seml)ling tribes, and sometimes (im- 
pro])erly) to the great island itself, is 
a Malay word pajiuumk, or sometimes 
pnwah-puwah, nu^aTiing ‘ frizzle-liaired,’ 
and was a[)])lied by the Malays to the 
peojde in <piestion. 

1528. —“ And as the wind fell at night 
the vessel was e.’irricd in among the islands, 
where there ;irc strong currents, and got 
into the 8ea of the Strait of Magalhaos,* 
where he encountered a great storm, so that 
but for Cod’s inerey they had ull heenlost, 
and so they were ilriven oti till they made 
the land of the Papuas, and tlicn the east 
winds began to blow so that they could not 
sail to the Moluccas till May 1.527. And 
with their stay in these lands much people 
got ill and many died, so that they came to 
Molucca much shattered.” — Correa, iii. 
173-174. 

15.53.—(Referring to the .same history.) 
“ Thence he went off to make tho islands 
of a certain people called Papuas, whom 
many on account of this visit of Don .lorgc 
(de Meuezes) call the Islands of Don Jo7'ge, 
which lie oast of the Moliicavis some 200 
leagues. . . .”— Bart'os, IV. i. 6. 

PABABYKE, S. Burmese para- 
heik; tlie uume given to a species of 
writing book wliich is commonly used 
in Burma. It consists of pajier made 
from tile b;irk of a S])ec. of daphne, 
wliich is agglutinated into a kind of 
pfisteboard and blaekeiied with a paste 
of charcoal. It is tdieii folded, screen- 
fashion, into a note-book and written 
on with a steatite jieiicil. The same 
mode of writing lias long been used in 
Canara ; and from La Louhere we see 

* E foy dar no got Jam do estreito do Magal- 
hilos.” I cannot exi)lain the use of this name. It 
must bo applied here to the Sea between Banda 
and Timor, 
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tliat it is or was used also in Siam. 
The Canara books are called kadatam, 
and are described by Col. Wilks under 
the name of cudduttum^ carruttum^ or 
cnrrut (Hist. Sketches^ Pref. I. xii.). 
They' ap])ear exactly to resemble the 
Burmese para-beik^ except that the 
substance blackened is cotton cloth 
instead of ])a])er. “ The writing is 

similar to that on a slate, and may be 
in like manner rubbed out and re¬ 
newed. It is perforiiKid by a pencil 
of the haUipnm [(hn. halapa] or hipis 
olUiris; and this mode of writing was 
not only in ancient use for records and 
jmblic documents, but is still univers¬ 
ally em})loyed in Mysoor by merchants 
and shoj)keepcrs, I have even seen a 
bond, regularly witnessed, entered in 
the ciiddidtum. of a merchant, produced 
and received in evidence. 

“ This is the word kirret., translated 
* palm-leaf ’ (of course conjecturally) in 
;Mr. Crisp’s translation of Ti]►poo’s 
regulations, ’hhe Sultan prohibited 
its use in recording the juiblic ac¬ 
counts ; but altho’ liable to be ex- 
] Hinged, and allording facility to 
]»ermaiient entries, it is a much more 
durable matei ial and record than the 
best writing on the best ])ap(T. . . . 
It is probable that this is the linen 
or cotton cloth described by Arrian, 
from Nearclius, on which the Indians 
wrote.” (Strabo.^ X\. i. 67.) 

lf)88. — “The Siamese make Ikiper of 
old Cotton rags, and likewise of the bark 
of a Tree named Tan coi . . . V>ut these 
Papers have a great dcnl les.s Biuality, 
Body and Whiteness than ours. The 
Siameses cease not to write thereon with 
(thina Ink. Yet most frecjuently they black 
them, which renders them smoother, and 
gives them a great(;r body ; and then they 
write thereon with a kind of ('ration, which 
is made only of a clayish earth dry’d in the 
Sun. Their Books are not bound, and con¬ 
sist only in a very long Leaf . . . which 
they fold in and out like a Fan, and the 
way which the Lines are wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds. . . .”— JJc la 
Louhere, ISiam, E.T. j). 12. 

1855.—“Booths for similar goods are 
arrayed against the corner of the palace 
palisades, and at the very gate of the Palace 
is the principal mart for the stiitioners who 
deal in the para-beik& (or black books) and 
steatite })encils, which form the only ordinary 
writing materials of the Burmese in their 
transactions.”— Tide, Mission to Am, 139. 


8y]>hilis; the whole body being 
covered with ulcers, while the sufferer 
rapidly declines in strength. It seems 
to arise from insufficient diet, and to 
be analogous to the pellagra which 
causes havoc among the peasants of 
S. Europe. The word is apparently 
ffringhee, ‘ ICuropeun,’ or (in 8. India) 
‘Portuguese’; and this would point 
perhaps to association with syphilis. 

PARBUTTY, s. This is a name 
in ])arts of the Madras Presidency for 
a subordinate village officer, a writer 
under the patel, sometimes the village- 
crier, &.C., also in some })laces a sujier- 
intendent or manag«'r. It is a corrup¬ 
tion of Telug. and Canarese ptfrapatiiy 
pdrupatti^ Mahr. and Konkani, pdr- 
jKitya^ from 8kt. pravi*ittiy ‘employ¬ 
ment.’ The term frequently occurs 
in old Ikirt. documents in such forms 
as jierpotiin^ &c. We presume that the 
(Jreat Duke (audax omnia perpeti!) 
has used it in the Anglicised form at 
the head of this article ; for though 
we cannot find it in liis Despatches, 
(Jurwood’s Explanation of Indian Terms 
gives “Parbutty, writer to the Patell.” 
[Sei' below.] 

1567.-'“. . . That no unbeliever shall 
.serve a.s .scrivener, shroff {xarrafo), mocud- 
dum, naique (see NAIK), peon, parpatrim, 
collector (sarcador), eon.sbible ('’ corrector), 
interpreter, procurator, or solicitor in ormrt, 
nor in any other othce or charge by which 
they njay in any way whatever exercise 
authority over ('hri.stians. . . .”— l)ecree 27 
of the Sacred Council of Goa, in Arch. Port. 
Orient, fa.se. 4. 

1800. - “In ca.se of failure in the payment 
of these in.stalments, the crops are seized, 
and sold by the Parputty or accomptant of 
the divi.sion.”— Jincluuia'tis Mysore, ii. 151-2. 
IMio word is elsewhere explained by 
Buchanan, as “ the head person of a Hohhf 
in Mysore.” A Ilobly [Canare.seand Malayal. 
hotnili] is a sub-division of a talook (i. 270). 

[1803.—“Neither ha.s any one aright to 
compel any of the inhabitants, much less 
the particular servants of the government, 
to attend him about the country, as the 
s(>uV»ahdar (.see SOUBADAR) obliged the 
parbutty and jiateel (see PATEL) to do, 
running before his horse.”— Wdlingion, 
Desp. i. 323. ( Stanf. ])ict .).] 

1878.— “The staff of the village officials 
... in most places comprises the following 
members . . . the crier (parpoti). . . — 

FotiMca, Sketch of Qoa, 21-22. 


PARANG-HEE, s. An obstinate PARDAO, s. This was the popular 
chronic disease endemic in Ceylon, name among the Portuguese of a gold 
It lias a superficial resemblance to i coin from the native mints of Western 
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India, which entered largely into the 
eiirly currency of Goa, and the name 
of which afterwards attached to a 
silver money of their own coinage, of 
■constantly degenerating value. 

There could hardly be a better word 
v'ith which to associate some connected 
account of the coinage of Portuguese 
India, as the pardao runs throu^i its 
whole history, and I give some space 
to the subject, not with any idea of 
weaving such a history, but in order 
to furnisb a few connected notes on 
the subject, and to correct some 
flagrant errors of writers to whose 
works I naturally turned for help in 
such a special matter, with little result 
except that of being puzzled and 
misled, and having time occupied in 
satisfying myself regarding the errors 
alluded to. The subject is in itself a 
very difticult one, perplexed as it is by 
the rarity or inacceasibility of books 
dealing with it, by the exceasive 
rarity (it would seem) of specimens, 
by the large use in the Portuguese 
settlements of a variety of native 
coins in addition to those from the 
Goa mint,* by the fre(juent shifting 
nomenclature in the higher coins 
and constant degeneration of value in 
the coins that retained old names. 1 
wt;lcorned as a hopeful aid the appear- 
anc.e of Dr. Gerson D’Acunha’s (hh- 
trihutions to the Study of Indo-Chinese 
Namismatics. But though these con¬ 
tributions afford some useful facts and 
references, on the whole, from the 
rarity with which they give data for 
the intrinsic value of tlie gold and 
silver coins, and from other defects, 
they seem to me to leave the subject 
in utter chaos. Nor are the notes 
which Mr. W. de G. Birch appends, 
ill regard to monetary values, to his 
translation of Alboquenpie, more to 
be commended. Indeed Dr. D’Acunha, 
when he goes astray, seems sometimes 
to have followed Mr. Birch. 

The word pardao is a Portuguese (or 
perhaps an indigenous) corruption of 
Skt. pratdpa^ ‘splendour, majesty,’&c., 
and was no doubt taken, as Dr. 


* Antonio Nunez, “Comtador da Casa del Key 
noso Senhor,” who in 1554 compiled the Jai'to dus 
Pesos da Ymdia e asy Medidas e Mohedas, says of 
Diu in jiarticular; 

“The moneys here exhibit such variations and 
such differences, that it is impossible to write any 
thing certain about them ; for every month, every 
S days indeed, they rise and fall in value, accord¬ 
ing to the money that enters the place ’’ (p. 28X 

2 u 


D’Acunha says, from the legend on 
some of the coins to which the name 
was applied, e.g. that of the Kaja of 
Ikkeri in Canara: Sri Prat&pa 
kri&hTui-rdya. 

A little doubt arises at first in 
determining to what coin the name 
jpardao was originally attached. For 
in the two earliest occurrences of the 
word that we can emote—on the one 
hand Abdurraz:i 5 ak, the Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, makes the partdb (or parddo) 
half of the Vardha (‘boar,’ so called 
from the Boar of Visbiiu figured on 
some issues), or wdiat we call 

pagodli;—w^hilst on the other hand, 
Ludovico Varthema’s account seems 
to identify the pardao with the pagoda 
it,self. And there can be no doubt 
that it was to the pagoda that the 
Portuguese, from the beginning of the 
16th century, applied the name of 
pardao d^ouro. The money-tables which 
can be directly formed from the state¬ 
ments of Ahdurrazzak and Varthema 
respectively are as follows : * 

ABDUR&iJ:ZAK (a.d. U43). 

3 Jitols (ooppier) . 1 Tar (silver). 

6 Tars . . . ~ 1 Fanam (gold). 

10 Fanams . — 1 Part&b. 

2 . — 1 Varaha. 

And the Vardkg. weighed about 1 Mithkdl 
(see MISCALL), equivalent to 2 dinArs 
Ko}yekx. 

Varthkma (a.d. 1504-5). 

16 Cas (see CASH) = 1 Tare (silver). 

16 Tare . . 1 Fanam (gold). 

20 Fanams . — 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than the seraphim (see XEBAPINE) of 
Cairo (gold dinar), but thicker. 

The question arises whether the 
vardha of Ahdurrazzak was tlie double 
])ag()da, of which there are some 
examples in the S. Indian coinage, 
and Iiis partdb therefore the same as 
Varthema's, i.e. the pagoda itself; or 
wdiether his vardha was the pagoda, 
and his partdb a half-pagoda. The 
weight which he assigns to the vardha^ 
“about one rn/Uhkdly a weight which 
may be taken at 73 grs., does not well 
suit either one or tne other. I find 
the mean weight of 27 different issues 
of the (single) hun or pagoda, given in 
Prinsep’s Taole.% to be 43 grs., the 

* I invert the similar table given by Dr. Badger 
in his notes to Varthema. 
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maximum beiiw 45 grs. And the fact 
that both the Envoy's vardha and the 
Italian traveller’s jHirdao contain 20 
fariams is a strong argument for their 
identity.* 

In further illustration that the 
pardao was recognised as a half hun 
or pagoda, we quote in a foot-note 
“ the old arithmetical tables in which 
accounts are still ke])t” in the south, 
which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 
to Mr. E. Thomas’s excesllent Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kin<js of Delhi^ illustrnted^ 
kcA 

Moreover, Dr. D'Acunha states that 
in the “New Conquests,” or ]>rovinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 yeiirs 
ago, “the accounts were ke])t until 
lately in sanimj and nixane piigodas, 
each of them being divided into 2 
pratAps . . . &c. (p. 46, note). 

As regards the value of the pardao 
d^ouro^ when adopted into the Goa cur¬ 
rency by Albo()uer(iue, Dr. D’Acunha 
tells us that it “was equivalent to 
370 rm, or l.s\ 6^d. | English.” Yet 
he acce])ts flie identity of this pardao 
d’ottro with the him current in V\^estern 
India, of which the Madras })agoda 
was till 1818 a living and unchanged 
representative, a coin which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recognised 
equivalent of 3A rupees, or 7 shillings. 
And doubtless" this, or a few ])ence 
more, was the intrinsic value of the 
pardao. Dr. D’Acuniia iTi fact has 
made his calculation from the present 
value of the (imaginary) m. Seeing 
that a milrei is now reckoned eijual to 
a dollar, or TiOd., we have a single 
rei — ^d., and 370 reis^ Ls. (yld. It 
seems not to have occurred to the 
author that the rei might have de¬ 
generated in value as well as every 
other denomination of money with 
which he has to do, every other in 
fact of which we can at this moment 
remember anything, except the pagoda, 

* The issues of fanaras, q.v.,Jiavf bt^eu iiiliniU-; 
but they have uot varied much iu weight, though 
very greatly iu alloy, aud therefore in the miniber 
reckoned to a i)agoda. 

t “ 2 gunja.s = l dugala 

2 dugHla.s " 1 chavula ( --- the i»anani or 
fauam), 

2chavalas^l hona ( = tlie pratapa, mada, 
or half pagoda, 

2 homias = l Varaha (the him or pagoda ”> 

“The ganja or unit ( = i fanum) i.s the rati, or 
Sanskrit raktika, the .seed of the abrus."—0p. cit. 
p. 224, note. See also Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of S. 
India, p. 50. 

J 800 ms is the equivalent in the authorities, se 
far as 1 know. 


the Venetian sequin, and the dollar.* 
Yet the fact of this degeneration every¬ 
where stares him in the face. Correa 
tells us that the crumdo which Albo- 
querqiie struck in 1510 was the ju.st 
equivalent of 420 rm. It was in¬ 
dubitably the .same as the cruzado of 
the mother country, and‘‘indeed A. 
Nunez (1554) gives the same 420 rei» 
as tlie equivalent of the cruzado d’ouro 
de Portugal, and that amount also for 
the Venetian .sequin, and for the 
sultani or Egyptian gold dinar. Nunez 
adds that a gold coin of Cambaya, 
which he calls Madrafaxao (<pv.), was 
worth 1260 to 1440 rcis, according to 
variations in weight and exchaugi;. 
We have seen that this mu.st have 
been the gold-muhr of Muzaffar-Sluih 
11. of Guzerat (1511-1526), the weight 
<jf which we learn from E. Thomas’s 
l)ook. 


From the Venetian .sequin (con¬ 
tent of pure gold C2’27 grs. 
value 11 Id.f) the value of the 
»r/at ] will be .... '2^\d. 

From the Mir/alhir Shrthi niohr 
(weight 185gr.s. value, if pure 
gold, \Vd'l'l)2d.) value of re\ at 
1440 . 0-272^/. 

Mean value of re, iu 1518 . . . 


i.r. more than live times its ]*resent value. 

Dr. D’Acunha himself iiiform.s us 
(p. 56) that at the begiiming of the 
17th ce.nt.un th(* Venetian was worth 
690 to 720 rcis (mean 705 reis), whilst 

*' Even llic jioimd slerluig, since it i(‘i>rescntcd 
a poumi of silvo) slcrlings. lias come down to onc- 
tlurd of tliat vabu'; fait if the value of silver goc.s 
on dwindlitig as iL lias done lately, our pounil 
might yet justify its niune again ' 

I have remarked el.sewtiere: 

“ Everyboily seem.s to be tickled at the notion 
that the iscutcb Pound or Javtc was only 20 jxince. 
Nobody fuids it funny that the French or Italian 
Lure or Pound is only 20 half'fience or less!” I 
have not heen able to trace how high the rei be¬ 
gan, but tlie maravedi enten'd life as a gold piece, 
equivalent to the Saracen m.ithkdl, and ended—? 

t I calculate all g(jld values in thus pajier at 
those of the present English coinage. 

Ifesnlcs the gradual depreciation of tlic Portugal 
rei, so jirominently noticed in this jiaper, tln ie 
was introduced in Goa a reduction of the rei locally 
below the rei of Portugal m the ratio of 1.5 to S. I 
do not know the history or undcrstaixl the object 
of such a change, nor do 1 sei‘ that it affects the 
cn.lciilatioii.s m this article. In a table of values 
of coin.s current in J^ortuguese India, given in the 
Annnes Marxtxmm of 1844, each com is valued both 
in o/fi 0 « and in Reis of J’ortugal, hearing the 
above ratio. My kind correspondent, Dr. J. N. 
f'onseca, author of the capital History of Coa, tells 
me that this was introduced in the beginning of 
the 17th century, but tliat he has yet found no 
document throwing light upon it. It is a matter 
quite apart from the secular depreciation of the 
rei. 
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the pagoda waa worth 570 to 600 reis 
(mean 585 reis). 

These statements, as we know the 
intrinsic value of the secpiin, and the 
approximate value of the ])agoda, 
enable us to calculate the value of the 
m of about 1600 at . . . OTGr/. Values 
of the milrei given in Milburn’s 
Oriental (hinmerce^ and in Kelly’s 
(>avihist^ elialde us t(> estimate it for 
the early years of the last (‘,entury. 
We liave then the ])rogressive de¬ 
terioration as follows : 

Vuluo of rci in the beginning of 

the 16th century .... 0'268rf. 

Value of ret in the beginning of 

the 17th century .... 0‘16c?. 

Value of ret in the beginning of 

tile 19th c;entury . . 0'06 to 0.066t^. 

Value of ret at }>resent .... 0'06<f, 

Yet Dr. D’Acunha has valued the 
coins of 1510, estimated in rei.% at the 
rate of 1880. And Mr. Birch has 
done the .siime.* 

The Portuguese themselves do not 
seem ever to have struck gold vardao!^ 
or })agodas. 'I’he gold coin of Al))o- 
quer([ue’s coinage (1510) wa.s, we have 
seen, a crauuio (or and tin? 

next coinage in gold was by (iarcia de 
Sa in 1548-9, who issued (joins called 
tian Thorne^ Ma)rth 1000 rm, s^iy about 
£1, 2.S'. Ad. ; with halves and (uiart-ers 
of the same. Neither, accoraing to 
D’Acunha, was there silver money of 
any imjKtrtauce coined at Goa from 
1510 to 1550, and the coins tluui is.sued 
were silver San Thornes, called also 

* Thus Albuquerque, returunig to Europe in 
ir)0-l, “ Moorish ” who carruvi him hy 

ti new course strai^Uit from (^annanorc to Mozum- 
hi(}u<', a bucksbish of .OOcra^arfo.s*; thus isi'xplamcd 
as £t—a mild munificence tfir such a feat. In 
truth it was nearly £24, the cnizndo being about 
ttie same as tlie sequin (see i. p. 17). 

Ttie mint at (Joa was farmed out hy the .same 
great man, after tlie conquest, for 000,000 rn.s, 
amounting, we are told, to £125. It was really 
£670(111. 41). 

Alhoquerque demands as ransom to spare Muscat 
“ 10,0(X) xeraflns of gold. ” And we are told by the 
translator that this ransom of a wealthy trading 
city like Muscat amounted to £62.'). The coin in 
question is the nshrafi, or gold dinar, as much as, 
or more than the seipiin in value, and the sum 
more than £r)000 (i. ]>. H2). 

In the note to the first of the.se cases it is said 
that the crvzadn is “a silver coin (formerly gold), 
now equivalent to 480 rcis, or about 25. English 
money, but probably worth much more relatively 
in the time of Dalboquerqiie. ’ “ Much more rela¬ 
tively ” means of course that the 2s. had much 
more purchasing power. 

This is a very common way of speaking, but it 
is often very fallaciously applied. The change 
in purchasing power in India generally till the 
begiiinirig of last century was probably not very 
great. There is a curious note by Gen. Briggs in 
his traiiBlatlon of Firishta, comparing the amount 


pataedes (see PATACA). Nunez in his 
Tables (1554) does not mention these 
by either name, but mentions re¬ 
peatedly pardaos, which represented 
5 silver tan(/a.% or 300 ms, and these 
D’Aciinha speaks of as silver coins. 
Nunez, as far as I can make out, does 
not speak of them as coins, but rather 
implies that in account so many 
tailgas of silver were reckoned as a 
pardao. Later in the century, however, 
we learn from Balbi (1580), Barrett* 
(1584), and Lin.sclioten (1583-89), the 
prin(d])al currency of Goa consisted of 
a silver coin called xerajin (see XERA- 
FINE) and pardao-xxrafai, which was 
worth 5 t.anga.% each of 60 m.s. (So 
the.se had been from the beginning, 
and so they coiitiiuied, as is usual in 
such cases. The scale of sub-multiples 
remains the same, whilst the value of 
the divisible coin diminishes. Eventu¬ 
ally the lower denominations become 
infinitesimal, like ilm maravedis and the 
rc/.s-, and either vanish from memory, 
or survive only as denominations (jf 
account). The dabi, such as they are, 
allow us to calculate the pardao or 
xerafiH at tliis time as worth 4.s‘. to 
4.S-. tV/. 

A century later, Fryer’s statement 
of eipiivaleiits (1676) enables us to use 
the stal)ili(y of the Venetian sequin as 
a gauge ; w e tluui lind t he tanga goiuj 
down to 6f/. and the pardao or xerajin 
to 2.S-. 6f?. Thirty yi'ars later Luckyi^r 
(1711) tells us that one rupee w'as 
reekuned equal U> H perdo. Ckilculat- 

.stated hy Firishta to liavo ht^eii jiaid by the 
Bjibrnam King, al)Out a.u. 1470, as the annual 
cost of a h(Miy of .'iOO horse, with the co.st of 
a Bnti.sh corps of Irregular horse of the .sariio 
.strength in Briggs’s own time (say about ISlTi). 
The Bahmaiii charge was 37)0,000 Ks. ; the British 
charge 21'.t,000 Hs. A curjis of the same strength 
would now cost tin* Bntisli Goverumont, as near 
as 1 can calculate, 287,300 Its. 

The price of an Aiab horse imj)orted into India 
(then a gniat trafhc) was in Marco Polo’s time 
alMmt three limes what it was in our own, up to 
IS.M). 

The salary of the Governor at Goa, c. 1550, was 
8000 cruzados, or nearly £4000 a year ; and the 
.salaries of the commandants of the fortres.sos of 
Goa, of Malacca, of Dio, oiiid of Bassain, 600,000 
reis, or about £670. 

The salary of Ihn Batuta, wdieii Judge of Delhi, 
about 1340, was 10(K) silver tankas or dinars as he 
calls them (practically lOfX) rupees)a month, which 
was in addition loan assignment of villages bring¬ 
ing in 5000 tanka.s a year. And yet he got into 
debt in a very few years to the tune of 55,000 
lanfcas—say £5,500! 

Dr. D’Acunha has set this English traveller 
down to 1684, and introduces a quotation from 
him in illustration of the coinage of the latter 
period, in his quasi-chronological notes, a new 
element m the confusion of his readers. 
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ing the Surat Rupee, which may liave 
l>een probably his standard, still by 
help of the Venetian (p. 262) at about 
%t. 3d., the pardao would at this time 
l>e worth 1*. 6d. It must have de- 
precUted still further by 1728, when 
the Gkm mint l)effan to strike rupees, 
with the effigy of Dom Joao V., and 
the half-rupee appropriated the de¬ 
nomination of parmo. And the half¬ 
rupee, till onr own time, has continued 
to De so styled. I have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Rupee than that 
in Frinsep^s Tables (Thomas’s ed. p. 55), 
the indications of which, taking the 
(company’s Rupee at 2s., would make 
it 2Id. The pardao therefore would 
represent a value of lO^d., and there 
we leave it. 

[On this Mr. Whiteway writes: 
“ Should it be intended to add a note 
to this, I would suggest that the 
remarks on coinage commencing at 
I^Kige 67 of my Rise of the Portuguese 
l^ower in India l)e examined, as al- 
tliough I have gone to Sir H. Yule for 
much, some papei’s are now accessible 
which he does not a])j)ear to liave seen, 
'rhere were two pardaos^ the pardao 
(Vouro and the pardao de tanga^ the 
former of 360 reab, the latter of 300. 
This is clear from the Foral of Goa of 
Dec. 18, 1758 (India Oflice MSS. Con- 
Seiko Ultramarino)^ which iiassage is 
again cpioted in a note to Fasc. 5 of 
the Archiv. Port. Orient, p. 326. A]>- 

])arently patecoons were originally 
coined in value eijual to the pardao 
d'ouro., though 1 say (ji. 71) their value 
i.s not recorded. The patecoon was a 
silver coin, and when it was tampered 
with, it still remained of the nominal 
value of the pardao d'ourOy and this 
was the cause of the outcry and of the 
injury the people of Goa suffered. 
There were monies in Goa which I 
have not .sliown on p. 69. There was 
the tanga hraiica used in revenue 
accounts (see Nunez, ]>. 31), nearly 
hut not quite double the ordinary 
tanga. This money of account was of 
4 hargauinis (see BARGANY) each of 
24 bazarncos (see BUDGROOK), that is 
rather over 111 reals. The whole 
miestion of coinage is dillicult, because 
tile coins were continually being 
tampered with. Every ruler, and 
they were numerous in those days, 
stamped a piece of metal at iis 
pleasure, ana the trader had to 
calculate its value, unless as a subject 


of the ruler he was under com])ul- 
sion.”] 

1444. — “In this country (Vijayanagar) 
they have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mixed with alloys : one called varahah 
weighs about one mithkal, ecjuivalent to two 
dinars kopehi; the second, which is called 
pertab, is the half of the first; the third, 
called fanow, is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin. Of 
these different coins the fanom is the most 
useful. . . .”— Abdurrazzdk, in India in the 
XVth Cent. p. 26. 

c. 1504-5 ; pubd. 1510. — “I departed 
from the city of Dabuli aforesaid, and went 
to another island, which ... is called Ooga 
((/oa) and which pays annually to the King 
of Decan 19,000 gold ducats, called by them 
pardai. These pardai are smaller than the 
seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and have 
two devils stamped on one side, and certain 
letters on the other.”— Varihema, pp. 115-116. 

,, “. . . his money consists of a 

pardao, as T have said. He also coins a 
silver money called tare (see T ARA ), and 
others of gold, twenty of which go to a 
pardao^ and are called fanom. And of these 
small ones of silver, there go sixteen to a 
fanom. . . — Jbid. p. 130. 

1510. — “Meanwhile the (Jovernor (Albo- 
<juerque) talked with certain of our people 
who were goldsmiths, and understood the 
alligation of gold and silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money-changers of the 
country who wore well ac(piainted with that 
business. There were in the country par- 
daOB of gold, worth in gold 360 m/i', and 
also a money of good silver which they 
call bargaiiyvi (see BARGANY) of the value 
of 2 rlniems, and a money of copper which 
they call hazariujos (see BUDGROOK), of 
the value of 2 reis. Now all those the 
<Governor sent to have weighed and assayed. 
And he caused to be made rritzados of their 
proper weight of 420 i'eiji, on which he 
figured on one side the cross of (Ihrist, and 
on the other a sphere, which was the device 
of the King Dom Manuel ; and he ordered 
that this cruzado should pass in the place 
((»oa) for 480 reis, to prevent their being 
exported . . . and he ordered silver money 
to be struck which was of the value of a 
barg’any ; on this money ho caused to be 
figured on one side a (Jreek A, and on the 
other side a sphere, and gave the coin the 
name of Espera; it was worth 2 vivtems ; 
also there were half rxperas worth one 
riiUcvi ; and he made bazarucos of copper of 
the weight belonging to that coin, w'ith the 
A and the spliere ; and each hazaruro he 
divided into 4 coins which they called 
cppayifuae (see SAPECA), and gave the 
hazarucos the name of /cae.^. And in chang¬ 
ing the cruzado into these smaller coins it 
was reckoned at 480 reis.’'~Con'ea, ii. 76-77. 

1516.----“ There are current here (in Bati- 
cala—see BATCUL) the pardaos, which are 
a gold coin of the kingdom, and it is worth 
hero 360 reis, and there is another coin of 
silver, called darna, which is worth 20 reis. 

. . — Barbosa, Lisbon ed. p. 293. 
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1516.—“ There is used in this city (Bis- 
nagar) and throughout the rest of the King¬ 
dom much pepper, which is carried hither 
from Malabar on oxen and asses; and it is 
all bought and sold for pardaOB, which are 
made in some places of this Kiugdomj and 
especially in a city called Hora m, whence 
they are called hordos.” — Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 
p. 297. 

1552. —“ Hie Sinam mercatorem indies 
exspecto, cjuo cum, propter atroces poenas 
propositas lia qui advenarn sine fide publica 
introduxerint, Pirdais ducontis transegi, ut 
me in Cantonem trajiciat.”—iSV</. Franc. 
Xaverii E})istl., Prague, 1667, IV. xiv. 

1553. — 

“ R. Lot us mount our horses and take a 
ride in the country, and as we ride you shall 
tell rue what is the meaning of Nizanto.ra 
(see NIZAMALUCO), as you have frequently 
mentioned such a person. 

“ (>. I can tell you that at once ; it is 
the name of a King in the Bagalat (read 
Balagat, Balaghaut), whose father I often 
attended, and the son also not so often. 1 
received from him from time to time more 
than 12,000 pardaos ; and he offered me 
an income of 40,000 pardaos if 1 would pay 
him a visit of several months every year, 
but this 1 did not accept.”— ihircia, f. 33/-. 

1584.—“ For the money of (loa there is 
a kind of money made of load and tin 
mingled, being thickc and round, and 
stamped on the one side with the sphe.are 
or globe of the world, and on the other 
side two arrows and five rounds ; * and 
this kind of money is called Bioiarucki, 
and 15 of them make a vinton of naughty 
money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, and 
4 rintenas make a tanga of base money . . . 
and 5 tanrjas make a seraphino of gold t 
(read ‘ of silver ’), which in marchandi/.e is 
worth 5 tangas good money : but if one 
would change them into hamruchies, he may 
have 5 tangas, and 16 basiiruchics, which 
matter they call ct’rafag<po, and when the 
bargain of the paxdaw is gold, each pardatr 
is meant to be 6 tangas good money,:]■ but 
in murchandize, the vso i.s not to <leinaiind 
^rdawes of gold in Goa, except it be for 
jewels and horses, for all the rest they take 
of seraphins (^f silver, per aduiso. . . . The 
ducat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a halfe 
good money, and yet not stable in price, 
for that when the ships depart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay them at 9 tangas and 3 
fourth partes, and 10 tangas, and that is the 
most that they are worth. . . .”—IT. Barret, 
in Hakl. ii. 410. I retain this for the ohl 

* “ 3 pJagl\f, " in Balbi. 

t “ Seraiinno di argento ” (ibid.). 

i Qvandn si parla di pardai d'orn s’intendnnn, 
tanghc 6, (ti huona. moneta ” (Balbi). This does not 
mean the old pardao d'ouro or golden pagoila, a 
.sense which ai)parently had now become obsolete, 
but that in dealing in jewels, &c., it was usual to 
settle the price in pardaos of 6 good tangas instead 
of 5 (as we give doctors guineas instead of pounds). 
The actual pagodas of gold are also mentioned by 
Balbi, but the.se were worth, new ones 7J and old 
ones 8 tangas of good money. 


English, but I am sorry to say tbat 1 find it 
is a mere translation of the notes of Qasparo 
Balbi, who was at Goa in 1580. We learn 
from Balbi that there were at Goa tangas not 
only of good money worth 75 basarucchi, and 
of bad money worth 60 basarucchi, but also 
of amithor kind of bad money used in buying 
wood, worth only bO basarucchi ! 

1598.—“ The principall and commone.st 
money is called PaxdaUB XeraphiinB, and is 
silver, but very brasso (read ‘base’), and is 
coyned in G<ja. They have Saint Sebastian 
on the.one side, and three or four arrow.s in 
a bundle on the other .side, which is as much 
as three Testoncs, or three hundred Reijs 
Portingall money, and riseth or falleth little 
lesse or more, according to the exchange. 
There is also a kind of money which is 
called Tangas, not that there is any such 
coined, but are so named onely in telling, 
6ve Tangas is one Pardaw or Xeraphin, 
badde money, for you mu.st understande 
that in telling they have two kinds of money, 
good and badde. . . . Wherefore when they 
buy and soil, they bargain for good or badde 
money,” Ac. — Linschoten, ch. 35 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 241, and for another version sea 
XERAPHINE]. 

,, “ They have a kind of money 

called Pagodes which is of Gold, of two or 
throe sortes, and are above 8 tangas in 
value. They are Indian and Heatheni.sh 
money, with the feature of a Devill upon 
them, and therefore they are called Pagodes. 
There is another kind of gold money, which 
is called Venetiandprs ; some of Venice, and 
some of Turkish coine, and are commonly 
(worth) 2 Pardawe Xeraphins. There is 
yet another kind of golde called S. Tliomas, 
because Saint Thomas is figured there(*n 
and is worth about 7 and 8 Tangas : There 
are likewuso Kialles of 8 which are brought 
from Jk)rtingull, and are Rardawes dp Realps. 
. . . They are worth at their first corning 
out 436 Reyes of 1‘ortingall; and after are 
raysed by exchaunge, as they are sought 
for when men travcil for Ghina. . . . They 
use in Goa in their buying and selling a 
certaine manor of reckoning or telling. 
There are Rardawes Xpraphins, and these 
are .silver. They name likewise Pardav'e.s of 
Gold, and those are not in kinde or in coyne, 
but onely .so named in telling and reckoning : 
for when they buy and .sell Pearl os, stones, 
golde, .silver and horses, they name but .so 
many Rardawps, and then you must under¬ 
stand that one Rardaw i.s .sixe Tangas: but 
in other ware, when you make not your 
bargainc before hand, but })lainely name 
Pardawe.s, they arc Rardawes Xeraphins of 
5 Tangas the peece. They use also to say a 
Rardaw of Lanins (.see LARIN), and are 
five Liiriins for every Pardaw. . . .”— Rrid. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 187]. 

This extmet is long, but it is the corn- 
plotest picture we know of the Goa currency. 
We gather from the passage (including a 
part that wo have omitted) that in the 
latter part of the 16th century there were 
really no national coins there used inter¬ 
mediate between the Itosarnccho, worth at 
this time 0*133cL, and the pardao zerafill 
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worth 60rf.* The vintens and tangcLs that 
were nominally interposed were mere names 
for certain quantities of basaruccos, or 
rather of reis represented by basaruccos. 
And our interpretation of the statement 
al>out pardaos of gold in a note aV>ove is 
here expressly confirmed. 

[1699.—“ Perdaw.” See under TAEL.] 

c. 1620.—“ The gold coin, struck by the 
rals of Bijanagar and Tiling, is called hun 
and partftb.”quoted by Quatre- 
viPre, in Nittia'-H et Kxts. xiv. 509. 

1643.—“ . . . estant convenu de prix 
auec luy h, sc})t perdos et demy par mois 
tant pour mon viure que pour le logi.s. . . 

— Mocquet, 284. 

PABELL, n.p. The name of a 
northern suburb of Bombay wliere 
stands the residence of the (lovenior. 
The statement in the Irnperuil Gazetteer 
tliat Mr. W. Hornby (1776) was the 
first (lovernor who took uj) liis 
residence at Parell requires examina¬ 
tion, as it a])j)ears to liave been so 
occupied in (hose’s time. Tlie 2nd 
edition of (h’ose, which we use, is 
dated 1772, luit he appears to have 
left India about 1760. It seems 
piol)able that in the following passage 
Nhebuhr speaks of 1763-4, the date of 
his stay at Bombay, l)ut as the book 
was not })ublished till 1774, this i.s not 
absolutely certiiin. Evidently J^arell 
was occupied by the (lovernor long 
before 1776. 

“Les Jesuites avoient autrefoi.s nn beau 
convent aupres dn \’illage de Parell au 
milieu de I'lsle, mais il y a (hqa plusiciu's 
iinndos, qr’cllc ost deveniie la maison dc 
campagne du (loiiverneur, et )’Mgli.se e.st 
actuellement ime magnitique sallc a manger 
et de danse, qu’on n’on troi)V(» j»oint de 
pareille en toute.s le.s hides.” — Stihuhr, 
■ Voyage, ii. 12. 

[Mr. Douglas (Bombay and //". India, 
ii. 7, note) writes : “High up and out¬ 
side the dining-room, and which wa.s 
the chapel when Parel bclong<*d to 
the Jesuits, is a jdaijue on which is 
]>rinted : — ‘Built by Honourable 
Hornby, 1771.’”] 

1554.— Pare]} i.s mentioned as one of 4 
aldeas, “Parell, Varella, Varell, and Siva, 
attached to the Kashah {Carabe - hoc CUS- 
BAH) of Maim.”— Botelho, 2'ontbo, 157, in 
t^/ibsidios. 

c. 1760-60. — “A place called Parell, 
where the Governor has a very agreeable 
country-house, which was originally a 


* No doubt, however, foreign eoiiis were used 
to make up 8um.s, and reduce the bulk of small 
change. 


Romish chapel belonging to the Jesuits, 
but confiscated about the year 1719, for 
some foul practices against the English in¬ 
terest,”— Grose, i. 46 ; [1st ed. 1757, p. 72]. 

PARIAH, PARRIAR, &c., s. 

a. The name of a low caste of 
Hindus in ScmtlKirn India, constitut¬ 
ing one of the most numerous castes, if 
not the most numerous, in tbe Tamil 
country. The word in its ])reFent 
sba]»e means })roj)erly ‘a drummer.’ 
Tamil paiai is the large drum, beaten 
at certain festivals, and tlie liereditary 
beaters of it are called (sing.) puTaiyan, 
(])1.) paraiyar. [Dr. Opj)ert’s theory 
(Griy, Inhabitants, 32 seq.) that tbe 
word is a form of Pahariyd, *a 
mountaineer’ is not ]>ro])abh‘.] In 
the city of Madras this east-t' forms 
one fifth of tbe whole po])ulation, and 
from it come (unfortunately) most of 
the domestics in Euro])ean service in 
that part of India. As with oilier 
castes low in caste-rank they are also 
low in habits, fre(piently e.^iting carrion 
and other objectionable food, and ad¬ 
dicted to drink. From tlieir coming 
into contact with and under observa¬ 
tion of Eur()])eans, more habitually 
llian any similar cast-e, tlie name 
]\iriah- has come to be regarded as 
aiqdicable to tin* whole body of the 
lowest castes, or evaui to denote oiit- 
ca.stes or ])eople without any (uste. 
But this is hardly a corri'.ct use. 
There are several casU's in the Tamil 
country considiued to be lower than 
the Pariahs, e.y. the caste of slioe- 
make.rs, and the lowest caste of waslier- 
inen. And tbe Ihiriah deals out the 
same disparaging treatment to these 
that he himself ivctoves fi’om higher 
ea.ste.s. Pariahs “constitute a 

well (hdimal, di.stim't, ancient caste, 
which has ‘sn])divisi(nis’ of its owui, 
its owm ])C(‘uliar u.sages, its owm tradi- 
tioiKS, anrl its own jealousy of the 
encroachments of the castes which 
are above it and below it. They 
constitute, p(‘iha})S, the most numerous 
caste, in the Tamil c.ountry. In the 
city of Madras they number 21 ))er 
cent, of the Hindu ])eople.”— Bp. Cald¬ 
well, u. i., ]). 545. Sir Walter Elliot, 
how^ever, in tlie paper referred to 
fnrthe.r on includes under the term 
Puraiya all the servile class not recog¬ 
nised by Hindus of caste as belonging 
to their community. 

A very interesting, though not con- 
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elusive, discuasion of the ethnological 
j)()sition of this class will he found in 
J^p. Caldwell’s Dravidian Gramr/mr 
540-554). That scholar’s deduction is, 
on the whole, that they are probably 
Dravidians, but he states, and recog¬ 
nises force in, arguments for believing 
that the^ may hslve descended from a 
race older in the conntrv than the 
proper Dravidian, and reduced to 
slavery by the iirst Dravidians. This 
hist is the view of Sir Walter Elliot, 
who adduces a variety of interesting 
facts in its favour, in his j>a])er on 
th(* Chantof the Population, of 
South hidia.'*^ 

Thus, in the ceh*bration of the 
Vrstival of the Village God(h\ss, juvva¬ 
lent all o\’er Southern India, and of 
Avliich a remarkable account is giv(*n 
in that pa])er, there occurs a sort of 
Sat.urnalia in which the Pariahs ai‘<‘ 
the ottiriating priests, and there an* 
several other customs which are most 
('asily intelligible on the snpj)osition 
that the Panalis are the n'juv.senta- | 
fives of the earliest inhabitants and j 
original masters of tin* soil. In a 
rec(mt cominuiucation from this x'eiier- 
a])l(* man In* writes; brothei' 

(Col. C. Elliot, C. 11.) found them at. 
lhii})ur, 1.0 he an im})o]t<ant. and re- 
spi'ctabh' cla.‘''s of cultivators, 'The 
Pai-iahs ha\'e a sacerdotal order amongst 
themseh(‘s.’ [The view taken in the 
Madras Gloss, is that, “they are dis¬ 
tinctly Dravidian without fusion, as 
the Hinduized castes are Dravidian 
with fusion.”] 

The mistaken use of pariah., as 
synonymous with out-caste, has sfU’ead 
in English ]>arlance over all India. 
Thus the lamented Prof. Klochmann, 
in Ids Sch.ool Geof/rajihy of India: 
“Outcasts are called pariais.” ^Idie 
name first became gernu-ally known m 
Eurofie t.hrougli Sonnerat’s Travels 

* Sir W. Klliot rt'Icrs to tlio ASoka iiiscnplion 
(EUict II.) a.s Palojia or Paroya, iiauiotl 

wit.h ('iKKla (or Ohola), Kcraia, <!tc., a.s a country or 
])f()})lc “ in tlic very cs’iitrc of the Dravidian group 

. a reading winch, il it hold.s good, Hupplies a 
sati.sfactory explanation of Itu* origin of the Paria 
name and nation "(in J. Kfhnol. Soc. N.S., 1869 
p. 108 )l But aiiparently the reading has not held 
good, for M Senart reads the name Jhlmdyo (see 
I ltd. Ant. ix. 287). fMr. V, A. Siiuth writes; “The 
minar text is very defective in this importarnt 
passage, whicli is not in the Dhanli text; that 
text gives only 11 out of the 14 edicts. The 
tiajiit/al of Die Pdimliyan Kingdom was Madura. 
The liistory of ttie kingdom i.s very imperfectly 
known. For a discussion of it see Sewell, Ligts 
of Antiquities, Madras, voL ii. Of course it has 
nothing to do with Parias.”] 


(pub. in 1782, and soon after trans¬ 
lated into English). 1 n this work the 
Parias figure as the lowest of castes. 
The common use of the term is how¬ 
ever probably due, in both France and 
England, to the apyiearance in the 
Abbe Rayiijal’s famou.s Hist. Philoso- 
phiqiie des Etahlissenunts dans les Indes, 
formerly reaii very widely in both 
countrie.s, and vet more yierhajis to its 
mse ill BiuiiardiU de St. Pierre’s pre- 
]K>sterous thougli once po])ular tale, 
La Chaumihe Indientic, wneiice too the 
mi.sydaced halo of .‘Sentiment which 
reached its aeine in the drama of 
('a.simir Delavigne, and which still 
in some degiee adlieii*.^ to tlie name. 
It .‘ihoiild lie added that Mr. (b P. 
lirown siivs cxjiies.sly : “The wmrd 
I Pana is unknown ”’(in our sense ?) “to 
j all natix es, iinle.ss as learned from us.” 

b. S(?e‘ PARIAH-DOG. 

] Til“ There is another low sort of 
(tcntiles, who live in desert place.s, called 
Pareas. The.se likewi.se have no dealings 
with anybody, and arc reckoned worse than 
the devil, and avoided by everybody ; a 
man liecoines contaminated by only looking 
at them, and is excommunicated. . . . They 
live on the /wuac {nintNt', i.e. yams), which 
arc like the root of mraioT halat* found in 
the VVe.st Indies, and on otlier roots and 
wild fruits.’'- /iar/>o.s*c, in Ranmsio, i f. 310. 
'^Idie word in th<i Siianish version transl.’by 
Lord St.anicy of Alderley i.s in the 

I’ortiiguese of the Lisbon Academy, Careens. 
St) we are not <juite sure that CaeaiJi is the 
proper reading, though this i.s }>robabIe. 

1026.—“. . . The Pareas are of worse 
esteemc.”—(IP. Methuld, in) Purcluis, Pil- 
grmiai/e, 553 . 

,, . the worst whereof are the 

abhorred Piriawes . . . they are in publike 
du.stice the hateful executioners, and are 
the basest, most stinking, ill-favored people 
that y have Beene."~1 hut. 998-9. 

1618.— “. . . the .servants cf the fa*.tory 
even will not touch it (beef) when tlioy put 
it on the table, nevertheless there is a caste 
called Pareyaes (they are the most con- 
tonmed of all, so that if another bentoo 
touches them, he is compelled to be diy)t 
in the water) who eat it freely.” — Paa de 
Jtiroecke, 82. 

1672. " “The ParreaB are the basest and 
vilest race (accustomed to remove dung and 
all uncleanne.ss, and to eat mice and rats), 
in a word a contemned and stinking vile 
people .”—Baldaens (Germ, ed.)^ 410. 

1711.—“The Comyiany allow two or three 
Peons to attend the Gate, and a Parrear 
Fellow to keep all clean.”— Loekyer, 20. 

,, “And there ... is such a resort 
of basket-makers, Scavengers, people that 
look after the buffaloea, and other Parrlan, 
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to drink Toddy, that all the Punch-houses 
in Madras have not half the noise in them.” 
— Wheeler, ii. 125. 

1716. —“A young lad of the Left-hand 
Caste having done hurt to a Pariah woman 
of the ilight-Hand Caste (big with child), 
the whole caste got together, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice.”— 
Hid. 230. 

1717. —. . Barrier, or a sort of poor 
people that cat all sort of Flesh and other 
things, which others deem unclean.”— 
Phillips, Account, &c., 127. 

1726.—“As for the separate generations 
and sorts of people who embrace this reli¬ 
gion, there are, according to what some 
folks say, only 4 ; but in our opinion they 
are 5 in number, vix.: 

a. The Braniins. 

(i. The Settreas. 

y. The Weynyaa or Veyiiayas. 

5. Tlie Siufras. 

e. The Perrias, whom the High-Dutch 
and Danes call Barriara.” — Valentijn, C/w- 
rom. 73. 

1745.—“Les Parreaa . . . sent regard<*s 
corame gens de la plus vile condition, exclus 
de tons les honneurs et prerogatives, .lus- 

3 U08-Ia qu’on ne s9auroit lea souffrir, ni 
ans les Pagodes des Gentils, ni dans les 
Eglises dos Jeauites.” — Norhert, i. 71. 

1750. — “ A'. Eh ist der Mist von ciner Kuh, 
denselben iiehmon die Parreyer-Weiber, 
machen runde Kuchen daraus, und wenn 
sio in der ISonne genug geirocken sind, so 
verkaufTen sie die.selhigen (see OOPLAH). 
Fr. 0 Wunder ! 1st das das Feuerwerk, das 
ihr hier halt 'C— Madras, &c., Halle, p. 11. 

1770. — “ The fate of these unhappy 
wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Parias, is the 
same even in those countries where a foreign 
dominion has contributed to produce .some 
little change in the idca.s of the people.”— 
Raynal, Hist. &c., see ed. 1783, i. 63. 

,, “The idol is placed in the centre 
of the building, so that the Parias who are 
not admitted into the temple may have a 
sight of it through the gates.”— liayiial (tr. 

1777), i. p. 57. 

1780. — “ If you should ask a common 
cooh/, or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, ‘the same a.s master, pariar-ctw.^.’ ” 
— Munro's Sarrative, 28-9. 

1787.—“. . . I cannot persuade myself 
that it i.s judicious to admit Parias into 
battalions with men of respectable casts. 
. , —CoL Fidlarton's Vieia of English 
Interests in India, 222. 

1791.—“Le??ui.?a^cAiy coiirut pouralhimer 
un flambeau ; main il revient un peu 
aprhs, pris d’haleine, criant: ‘N’approchez 

r d’ici ; il y a un Paria I ’ AussitOt 
troupe effray<5e cria: ‘ Un Paria! Un 
Paria Lc docteur, erbyant que c’^tait 
queloue animal f^roce, mit la main sur ses 
pifltolets. ‘Qu’est ce que qu’un Paria?' 
demanda-t-il a son porte-flambeau.”—A. de 
ISt. Pien'e, La Chanmiire Indlenne, 48. 


1800.— “The Pairiar, and other impure 
tribes, comprising what are called the 
Punchnm Bundum, would be beaten, were 
they to attempt joining in a Procession of 
any of the gods of the Brahmins, or entering 
any of their temples .”—Buchanan s Mysore, 
i. 20. 

c. 1805-6. — “ The Du bashes, then all 
powerful at Madras, threatened loss of cast 
and absolute destruction to any Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil the mysteries of 
their language to a Pariar Frengi. This 
reproach of Pariar is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long 
time, when we might with a great facility 
have assumed the respectable character of 
Chatriya." — Letter of Leyden, in Mortons 
Memoir, ed. 1819, p. Ixvi. 

1809.—“ Another great obstacle to the 
reception of (Christianity by the Hindoos, 
is the admission of the Parias in our 
Churches. . . .”— Ld. Valentia, i. 246, 

1821.— 

“ Il est sur ce rivage uno race fltitrie, 

Une race €trangbre au sein de sa patrie. 

Sans abri protecteur, sans temple hos- 
pitalier, 

Abominable, impie, horrible au peu pie 
entier. 

Les Parias ; le jour a regret les 6claire, 

La terre sur son sein les porte avec coltre. 

« « # « « 

Eh bien ’ mais jo fr^mis ; tu vus me fair 
peut-^tre ; 

Jo suis un Paria. ...” 

Casimir iJelavigne, Le J’ami, 
Acte 1. Sc. 1. 

1843. — “The Christian Pariah, whom 
both sects curse, Does all the good ho 
can and loves his brother.”— Forster's Life 
of Dickens, ii. 31. 

1873.—“The Tamilas hire a Pariya [l.e. 
drummer) to perform the decapikition at 
their Badra KAli .sacrifices.”— Kittel, in hid. 
Ant. ii. 170. 

1878. — “ L’hypothb.so la plus vraiscni- 
hlable, on tout cas la j)lus houreuse, est colie 
(lui .sui)pose que lc iiorn propro et special do 
Cette race [i.r. of the original race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] €tait le mot ‘ paria ’ ; ce mot dont 
rorthographo corrocte est pareiya, doriv^ 
do par'ei, ‘bruit, tambour,’ et h tr^;s-bien, 
pu avoir le sens de ‘ parleur, doi^ de la 
parole ’”(?)—Hovehicque et Vinson, FAndesde 
Lingnistii/ue, &c., Paris, 67. 

1872.— 

“ Fifine, ordained from first to last. 

In body and-in soul 
For one life-long debauch. 

The Pariah of the north, 

The European nantch." 

Browning, Fifine at the Fair. 

Very good rhyme, but no reason. See 

under NAUTCH. 

The word seems also to have been adopted 
in Java, e.g.: 

1860.—“ We Europeans . . . often . . . 
stand far behind compared with the poor 
pariahs.” — Max Havelaar, ch. vii. 
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PARIAH ABRACK, s. In the 

17th and 18th centuries this was a 
name commonly given to the poison¬ 
ous native spirit commonly sold to 
European soldiers and sailors. [See 

FOOL'S RACK.] 

1671-72. — “The unwholesome liquor called 
Pamer-arrack. . . ”—Sir yv. Langhorncy 
in Wheeler, iii. 422. 

1711. — “The Tobacco, Beetle, and Pariar 
Arack, on which such great profit arises, 
are all expended by the Inhabitants.”— 
Lockyer, 13. 

1754.—“! should be very glad to have 
your order to bring the shi]) up to Calcutta 
... a.s ... the people cannot here have 
the opportunity of intoxicating and killing 
themselves with Pariar Airack.” — In 
Long, 51. 

PARIAH DOG, s. The common 
ownerless yellow dog, that fretpieiits 
all inhabited jdaces in tlie East, is 
universally so called by Eiiro])eans, 
no doubt from being a low-bred caste¬ 
less animal ; often elliptnally ‘pariah’ 
only. 

1789.— “... . A species of the common 
cur, called a pariar-dog.”— iV(or. 
p. 36. 

1810. — “ The nuisance may bo kept 
circling for days, until forcibly removed, or 
until the pariah dogs swim in, and draw 
the carcase to the stiorc.”— WUHaimon, T. 
M. ii. 261. 

1824.—“The other beggar was a Pariah 
dog, who sneaked down in much bodily 
fear to our bivouac."— TIeher, ed. 1844, i. 79. 

1875. — “ Le Musulman «|ui va prier a la 
mos(ju^e, maudit les parias honnis.”— Rev. 
des Deux J^Johdes, April, 539. 

[1883. — “ Paraya Dogs are found in every 
.street.”— T. V. Rov', Ahui. of Tanjore 
104.] 

PARIAH KITE, s. The commone.st 
Indian kite, Milinis Govinda, Sykes, 
notalde for its great numbers, and its 
impudence. “They are excessively 
bold and fearless, often snatching 
morsels oif a dish en route from 
kitchen to hall, and even, according 
to Adams, seizing a fragment from 
a man’s very mouth ” (/er<Zon). Com¬ 
pare ([notation under BRAHMINY 
KITE. 

[1880. — “I had often supposed that the 
scavenger or Pariah Kites {MUws goi-inda), 
which though generally to be seen about the 
tents, are not common in the jungles, must 
follow the camp for long distances, and to¬ 
day 1 had evidence that such was the case. 
, . .”— Ball, Jmgle Life, 655.] 


PARSER, n.]). This name, which 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Persian stock, 
who left their native country, and, 
retfiining their Zoroastrian religion, 
settled in India to avoid Mahommedan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz., Pdrsiy 
which Arabic intluences have in more 
imjdern times converted into Fdrfii. 
The Portuguese have used both Parseo 
and Perseo. Prom the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Perser; from the former doubtless we 
got J^nrsee. It is a curious example 
of the way in wbi(di dilferent acci- 
dentn,! mouldings pf the same word 
come to denote entirely dittereiit ideas, 
that Persian, in this form, in AVestern 
India, means a Zoroastrian fire- 
worshij>per, whilst Pathi (see PAN- 
THAY), a Burnie.se corruption of the 
same word, in Burma means a 
Mahommedan. 

c. 1328. — “There be also other pagan- 
folk in this India who worship fire ; they 
bury not their dead, neither do they burn 
them, but cast them into the midst of a 
certain rcK>fle8S tower, and there ex]»oso 
them totally uncovered to the fowls of 
heaven. These l>eliove in two First Prin¬ 
ciples, to wit, of Evil and of Good, of Dark¬ 
ness and of Light ."—Fnar Jordanus, 21. 

15.52.- “In any case he dismissed them 
with favour and hospihility, slu>wing him¬ 
self glad of the coming of such personages, 
and granting them T)rotection for their .ships 
ns being (Parseos) rersians of the Kingdom 
of Ormuz."— Barron, T. viii. 9. 

,, “. . . especially after these were 

induced by the i^ersian and Guzerati Mocjrs 
{Mour on, ParseOB e. Humraten) to be con¬ 
verted from heathen {(fendos) to the sect 
of Maharnod.”— Jbid. 11. vi. i. 

[1.563. — “There are other herb-.sellers 
[mercadores de botlcan) called Coari.s, and in 
the Kingdom of Cambay they call them 
Esparcis, and we Portuguese call them 
Jew.s, but they are not, only Hindus who 
came from Persia and have their own wi'it- 
ing."— Garcia, p. 213.J 

1616. — “There is one .sect among the 
Gentiles, which neither burne nor interro 
their dead (they are called Parcees) who 
incircle pieces of ground with high stone 
walls, remote from houses or Roa<i-wayes, 
and therein lay their Carca.ssos, wrapped in 
Sheetes, thus having no other Tomhes but 
the gorges .of rauenous Fowles.”— Ten'y, in 
Purchan, ii. 1479. 

1630.—“Whilst my observation was be¬ 
stowed on .such inquiry, I observed in the 
town of Surrat, the place where T resided, 
another Sect called the Persees. . . ." — 
Lord, Fro Forraigne Sects. 
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1638.—“Outre los Banjans il y a encore 
vn© autre sort© de Payens dans le royaume 
de Gicsurattf, (jii’lls a}){)ollcrit Parais. C© 
soiit dos Persos do Pars, et do Chorasan.”— 
Ma 7 idrfsfo (Paris, 1659), 213. 

1648.—“ 'rhey (tlic Persians of India, i.e. 
J*(irsres) are in jj^onoral a fast-c:ri)i}aup: and 
avaricious nation (not unlike the Henyans 
and the Clhiniise), and very fraudulent in 
iaipng and selling.”— Van Twisi^ 48. 

1653.—“Los Ottomans ap})ollent 
A no sect© de Payens, <juc nous connais.son.s 
.sous le noin d’adoratcurs du feu, Ics Persans 
sous eeluy d'Atechpn-t.'i, ct les Indous .sou.s 
eeluy de Parsi, terrne dont ils .se nonuncnl 
eux-mesnios .”—Jh la Jiou)lay(‘-le-(}onz, ed. 

16.17, p. 200. 

1672; — “JVon tutti ancorn dc’ Gentili .sono 
<r vna modosirna fede. Alcuni descendono 
dalli Persian!, li quali si eono.scono dal 
colore, od arlorano il tuoeo. . . . Jn Suratte 
no trouai molti. . . —/t F. Viiicpino 

Maria, Viafjyto, 234. 

1673.— “On this side of the Water are 
])eo])lo of another OOsju'ing than those we 
liavo yet mentioned, these he called Parseys 
. . . these are somew’hat white, and 1 tiunk 
nastier than the Gent ues. . . - / V/ov, 117. 

,, “3’he Parsiea, as they are called, 

are of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the Elements; arc 
known only ahout Surat.”-—//ya/. p. 197. 

](>89.— “ . . . the Persies are a Sect vcr\ 
considerahh- in India, . . - Onnylon, 370. 

1726. -- “. . . to say a word of a ccrtaTii 
other .sort of lio.^thcn Avho have spread in 
the Oily of Suratte and in its whole ter¬ 
ritory, and who also maintain thonj» 0 lv©.s in 
Agra, aud in various jilaees of Persia, ©spe¬ 
cially in the Pro\iiice of Kerman, at Yo'/al, 
and in l^■]laha,n, They arc commonly called 
by the Indians Persees or Parsis, hut by 
the Por.sians t»Vr//r.s' or (irhbf'rs, and also 
At>‘ch I'ares or adorers of Eire.”— Valentij)(, 
iv. {>Sura.ffr) 1,53. 

1727. - “The Parsees arc numerous about 
Sural and the adjacent (Jountries. They 
are a remnant of the ancient I’er.sians.”- 
A. Ilaniilion, cli. xiv ; [ed. 1744, j. 159). 

1877.— “ . . . en sc h'vant, Ic Parsi, ayirh.s 
s’etre lav(5 les mains ct, la figure avec I’liriiie 
du tanrean, met s;i eciuture on disiint • Soii- 
vorain soit Grmu/.d. ahaitu .suit Ahnm.an.” — 
1 >armestetn\ Ornued et Ahnnian, je 2. 

PARVOE, PURVO, fi. Tlic ])(>])iil;ir 

name of the writer-caste in lAh'stern 
India, Prahhu or Parhhil, Mord or chief’ 
(Ski. prahh'u\ lieing an iionorilic title 
assumed by the caste of Kdyath or 
Kdyastha^ one of ilie inixt caste.s which 
commonly furnished writers. A llom- 
hay term only. 

1548.—“And to the Parvu of the Tenadar 
Mor 1800 reis a year, being 3 •pardaos a 
month. . . —65 notelho, Tombo, 211. 

[1567.—See Paihiis under OASIS. 


[1676-7. — “. . . the same guards the 
PurvoB y*^ look after y® Customea for the 
same charge can receive y® pa.ssage boats 
rent. . . — Forrest, Bombay Letters, Home 
Series, i. 125. 

[ 1773.—“ Conucopola (see CONICOPOLY). 
. . . At Bombay he is stiled Purvo, and is 
of the Gentoo religion.”— Ires, 49 seq.\ 

1809.— “The Brarain.s of this village 
s]>cak and write English ; the young men 
are mo.stly parvoes, or writers .”—Maria 
(iraliani, 11. 

1813. — “These writers at BomKay are 
generally called Purvoes ; a faithful diligent 
class.” - Fin-bes, Or. Mun. i. 1.56 157 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 100]. 

1833.— “Every ii.aiive of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is ein]>Ioyed in any ftfhee, 
whether he be a Br.dun.'in, Goldsmith, 
Parwary, fPortuguese, or of English deseent, 
is styled a Purvoe, from several jiersons of 
a ca.stc of Himloos tc'rmcd J'rnhhoe having 
been among tlu' first oinfiloyofl as Englisti 
writers at Bombay.” -- Maclmtosh on the 
Tribe of /lainoos/e.s, j>. 77 

PASADOR, s. A marlin - spike. 
Sea - Hind., tmm Poi-t. pas^ador .— 
j Rochuck. 

I 

PASEI, PACEM, u.p '^riie name 
of a Malay Slate near llie N.hh]»oint. 
of Sumatra, at one tinu' predominant 
in tlnase rt*gions, and nakoned, Avith 
.Malacca and Majajialnt (tin* capital of 
till' lMii]vne <.)f .lava), t lu* thna^ greate.st 
cities of the Arehip(‘lagu, It is ap- 
jiareiitly the llasina of Man'O Polo, 
Avho visited tlie coast before Islam had 
gained a footing. 

e. 1292.- “When you <juit tlie kingdom 
of Eerlee yon cuter upon that of BaBma. 
'I bis also is an independent kingdom, and 
the ]>e(tple h;iv(“ a binguage of their own; 
luit they are just, like- beasts, Avithoui laws 
or religion Mai'u) Polo, Bk. iii, eh. 9. 

1511. “Next (lay wc departed with the 
plund(!r of tlie, captured vessel, which also 
wc had with us ; w'e to<»k our course forward 
until we reached another port in the same 
island Trajiobana (Humatra), which was 
called Pazze , and anchoring in the said 
})ort We found at anchor there several 
jiinks and .ships from divers parts,” 

}>oU, J). 53. 

1553.—“In tlie same manner he (I)iogo 
Lo})es) wa.s received in the kingdom of 
Pacem . . . and as the King of Pedir 
had given him a cargo of pepper ... he 
did not think well to go further ... in 
case . . . they should give news of his 
coming at Malaca, those two ports of Pedir 
and Pacem being much frequented by a 
nmltitnde ol .ships that go there for car¬ 
goes.”—Zianw, II. iv. 31. 
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1726. —“Next to this and close to the 
East-point of Sumatra is the once especially 
famous city Pasi (or Facem), which in old 
times, next to Magapahit and Malakka, 
was one of the three greatest cities of the 
East . . . but now is only a poor r)pcii 
village with not more than 4 or 50() families, 
dwelling in poor bamboo cotktges.”— T\(- 
Imtijn, (v.) Sumatra^ 10. 

1727. —“And at Pissang, about 10 Leagues 
to the Westward of Diamond* Point, there 
is a fine deep River, but not frc»juenlcd, 
because of the treacher}^ and Idoody dispo¬ 
sition of the Natives.”— A. Hamilton^ ii. 125 ; 
(ed. 1744]. 

PAT, s. A can or pot. Sea-Hind, 
from Englisli.— RoebiicJc. 

PATACA, PATACOON, s. lial. 

patacco ; Pruvenc. piduc ; Port. ]>atar<t 
iiiid pataca 0 ; also used in Malavalain. 
A term, formerly mu(di dilfused, lor a 
dollar or jiiece, of eight-. Littre con¬ 
nects it with an old French word 
patard, a kind of coin, “du reste, 
oi’igine iiiconniie.” Ihit he appears l,o 
have overlooked llie ex]>lanalion iinli- 
-eated by Vohu'y {Voyage rn Kgypte, 
Ai'., ell. ix. note) lliat. the name 
ahfitdka (or eorruptly bdUika^ see also 
Dozy d' Kng. s.v.) was given hv tlie 
Arab.s to certain coiiisof tin's kind witli 
a scutcheon on the revau’se, tlie term 
iiH^aning ‘father of tlie window, or 
niche’ ; the scutclieon being taken for 
sticli an object. Similarly, the nillai*- 
<i«>llars are called in modern V"gyi>t 
tibtl 7)iedfa\ ‘father of a cannon’; and 
the Maria Theres<i dollar abu fera, 
‘fatlierof the hiifl.’ Pul on tin* Red 
Sea, where only the coinage of one 
particular \ear (or the modern iniiia- 
tioii thereof, still struck at Tru'stc 
from the old dit‘), is accepted, ii is 
{fhf'f imkdty ‘father of dots,’ from certain 
lit t-le points w}ii(di mark the right i.ssue. 

[1528.—“Each of the n>cu engaged in the 
aliack on INirakkat rtaanved jin les.s than 
800 gold Pattaks (ducats) as his share.”— 
J.ogav, Afa/ahar, i. 329. 

[1550. —“And afterwards while Viecroy 
Dom Affon.so Noroiiha ordered silvtir eoins to 
be made, which were patce<»on.s (patecoea).” 
— Arch, Port. OnotL, Ease. ii. No. 54 of 
1569.] 

PATCH, s. “Thin ])ieees of cloth 
at Madras” (Indian Vorahulary, 1788). 
Wilson gives patch as a vulgar ab¬ 
breviation for Telng. pacKeliadjamn^ 
*a particular kind of cotton clotli, 
generally 24 cubits long and 2 broad ; 
txvo cloths joined together.’ 
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[1667.—“Pray if can procuer a g(x>d 
Pallcnkeen barnbo and 2 patch of ye finest 
with what colours you thinke hansorae for 
my own wear, chockoloes and susaes (see 
SOOSIE).”—In Vule, Hedges’ Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. cclxii,] 

PATCHAREE, PATCHEREY, 
PARCHERRY, S. In the Bengal 

Presidency, before the, general con- 
.st.ruction of ‘married quarters’ by 
(iovemmeiil, pntcharde was the name 
ajuilied in Phiro])ean corjis to the 
cottages wliicli uscmI to form the 
(juarters of nuiri'ied soldiers. The 
origin of the word is obscure, and it 
lia.s b(‘en suggested that it was a eor- 
ru})tiou of Hind, puhrbluirl^ ‘the re^r,’ 
becau.se tlicse collages were in rear of 
the barracks. But we think it most 
likely Ibal the word was brought, 
with many other terms ]»eculiar to 
llie ]>ritish soldier in India, from 
Madras, and is identical with a term 
in use there*, parcherry or pat cherry, 
which re])re.sents the Tam. pajasldsheri, 
parai^'geri, ‘a Pariah village,’ or rather 
the quarter or outskirts of a tenvn 
or village where the Parialis reside. 
Mr. AVhitworth (s.v, ValrJicrry) says 
that “ill s(.uue nat-ixi* rcgimeiit-s the term 
denotes tlie married scjioys’ (juarters, 
possibly bt'causi* I’anah s(*j)oys had tlieir 
lamilies with tliem, wliih* tin* higher 
castes left tliem at home.’' He does 
not SUN whi‘ther Bombay or Madras 
se})oys aie in (pie,slum l>ut in any 
case what lu* states contirms the origin 
a.scrilx.'d to tlu* I’engal Presidency term 
Ibitcharor. 

1717.- “Patcheree Point, mending Plat- 
forni.s and (JunjKU'ts . . . (J*g.s.) 4 : 21 : 48.” 

Accoaiifs from Ft. ,Sy, under Feb. 

21. Ms. Records, in 1 ndi:i (UVicc. 

1781. — “Lours niaison.s ^c.-^.-(l. dcs f\frb(s) 
sont des cabutes oij un hoiume })ont 5 }»eine 
entrer, ct. elic.s foruicnt (U- pet its villugos 
<pi’on ai>]>ciio Paretcheris.” Sounn-ot, 
ed. 1782, i. 98. 

1878.—“ During the greater j»ortioii of 
the year extra, working gxngs f)f .s(;avcnger.s 
were ke{)t. for the sok- }>urposi‘ of going from 
Parcherry to Parcherry !md cleaning them.” 
- Report of Madras Mn» inpahtti. ju 24. 

c. 1880. — “ Kxjierience oldained in 
Madras some years ;tgo with rcconstructod 
parcherries, and their I'Hoct on health, 
might be imitated jio.s.silily with advantage 
in (Calcutta.”'-Aky-ioc/ (>y Army Sanikiry 
Com m i.'.sum . 

PATCHOULI, PATCH - LEAF, 
also PUTCH and PUTCHA-LEAP, s. 

In Beng. parhapdt; Deccani Hind. 
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pacholu The latter are trade names 
of the dried leaves of a labiate plant 
allied to mint {Pogostemon patchouly, 
Pelletier). It is supposed to be a culti¬ 
vated variety of Pogostemon Heyneanus, 
Bentham, a native of the Deccan. It 
is grbwn in native gardens throughout 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Islands, 
and the dried flovvering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, are 
sold in every bazar in Hindustan. The 
pacha-pdt is used as an ingredient in 
tobacco for sn\oking, as hair-scent by 
women, and esj^ecially for stuffing mat¬ 
tresses and laying among clothes as we. 
use lavender. In a fluid form patchouli 
was introduced int(j England in 1844, 
and soon became very fashionable as a 
perfume. 

The origin of the word is a difficulty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and in 
Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature to he 
Bengali. Littr(^ says the word patchouli 
is patchey-elley, ‘feuille de patchey’; in 
what language we know not; perha])s 
it is from Tamil pachcha, ‘green,’and 
Hd, Slam, an aromatic perfume for the 
hair. [Tht' Madras Gloss, gives Tamil 
paggilai, jKigcai, ‘ green,’ ilai, ‘ leaf.’] 

1673. — “ Noipy that if the following Goods 
from Acheen hold out the following liateSy the 
Factor employed is no further rcsi>onsible. 

***** 

Patch Leaf 1 Bahar Maxuuhl '‘Ni sear."— 
Fryer, 209,. 

FATECA, s. This word is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a water¬ 
melon {Citrnllus vulgaris, Schrader ; 
Gucurhifa Citrullus, L.). It is from the 
Ar. al-haffikh or ahhittlkh. F. Johnson 
gives this ‘a melon, musk-melon. A 
pum])kin ; a cucuihitaceous jdant.’ 
We ])resuine that this is not merely 
the too common dictionary loosenes.s, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceous nomen¬ 
clature, both vulgar and s<',ientific, is 
universal (see A. J)e Candolle, Originc 
des Plantes cultivees). In Lane’s 
Modcrji Egyptians (ed. 1837, i. 200) 
the word hutteekh is rendered ex¬ 
plicitly ‘ water-melon.’ We have also 
in Spanish albadeca, wdiich is given 
by Dozy and Eng. as ‘espece de 
melon ’; and we Ijave French pasUque, 
which we believe always means a 
water-melon. De Cand(dle seems to 
have no doubt that the water-melon 
was cidtivated in ancient Egypt, and 
believes it to liave been introduced 
into the Graeco-Roman world about i 


the beginning of our era; whilst 
Hehn carries it to Persia from India,, 
‘whether at the time of the Arabian 
or of the Mongol domination, (and 
then) to Greece, through the medium 
of the Turks, and to Russia, througli 
that of the Tartar States of Astrakan 
and Kazan.’ 

The name pateca, looking to the 
existence of the same word in Spanish, 
we shoidd have supposed to have been 
Portuguese long beiore the Portuguese 
establishment in India ; yet the whole 
of what is said by Garcia de Orta is 
inconsi.stent with this. In his Gol~ 
loquio XXXVI. the gist of the dialogue 
is tliat his visitor from Europe, Ruano, 
tells how he had seen wliat seemed a 
most heantiful melon, and how Garcia’s 
liousekeeper recommended it, hut on 
trying it, it tasted only of mud in¬ 
stead of melon ! Garcia then tells him 
that at Dill, and in the Balaghat, &r., 
he would find excellent melons with 
the flavour of the melons of Portugal 
hut “those others whicli the Portu¬ 
guese here in India call patecas are 
((uite another thing—liuge round or 
oval fruits, with black seeds—not 
sweet {d.ace) like the Portugal melons, 
hut hlaiid (suave), most juicy and cool¬ 
ing, excellent in bilious fevers, and 
congestions of the liver and kidneys, 
Both nsnie and thing are repre¬ 
sented as noveltii.es to Ruano. Garcia 
tells him also that the Arabs and 
Persians call it hatiec mdi, i.e. melon 
of India (F. Jolmson gives ^hittikh-i- 
hindl, the citrul ’ ; whilst in Persian 
hinduwdna is also a word for water¬ 
melon) but that the real Indian 
country name was {calangari Main-. 
kdlingar, [pe.rha})s that known in the 
N.W.P. as kalindd, ‘a water-melon’]). 
Ruano then I'efers to the hudieats of 
Castille of whicli he had heard, and 
(jueries if these were not the same as 
these Indian patecas, hut Garcia says 
they are ipiite dillereut. All this is 
curious as implying that the water¬ 
melon was strange to the Portuguese 
at that time (1563 ; see Colloquios, f. 
141v. seqg.). 

[A friend who has Burnell’s copy of 
Garcia De Orta tells me that he finrl.s 
a note in the writing of the former on 
bateca: “f.c. the Arabic term. As 
this is used all over India, water¬ 
melons must have been imported by 
the Mahommedans.’* I believe it to 
be a mistake that the word is in use 
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aU over India. I do not think the 
word is ever used in Upper India, nor 
is it (in that sense) in either Shakespear 
or Fallon. [Platts gives; A. bittlkh, 
s.m. The melon (kharbUza) ; the water¬ 
melon, Cucurhita citrnllua.^ Tlie most 
oomrnon word in the N.W.P. for a 
water-melon is Pers. tarbuz, whilst the 
imisk-melon is Pers. khwrhyza. And 
these words are so rendered from the 
Ain respectively hy Blochmann (see 
his E.T. i. 66, “melons. . . water¬ 
melons,” and the original i. 67, “Uiar- 
litza. . . tarhuz”). But with the usual 
chaos already alluded to, we find hoth 
these words interpreted in F. J.ohnson 
as “water-melon.’’ And according to 
Hehn the latter is called in the Slav 
tongues arhuz and in Mod. Greek 
KapTrovffLOL, the first as well as the last 
probably from the Turkish kdrpuz, 
which has the same meaning, for this 
hard k is constantly dropt in modern 
pi'onunciation.—H. Y.] 

We ap])end a valuable iiote on this 
from Prof. Kobertson-Smith : 

“(1) Tlie classical form of the Ar. 
worn is hitjikh. Bdttlkh is a widely- 
spread vulgarism, indeed now, I fancy, 
universal, for I don’t, think I ever 
heard the first syllable pronounced 
with an i. 

“(2) The term, according td the 
law-Dooks, includes all kinds of melons 
{Lane) ; but practically it is a|^)[)lied 
(certainly at least in Syria and Fgyj>t) 
almost exclusively to the water-melon, 
unless it has a limiting adjective. 
Hdius “the wild bittlkh” is the colo- 
cynth, and with other adjectives it 
may be used of very various cucur- 
bitaceous fruits (see examples in Dozy’s 
Enppt.) 

“(6) The biblical form is dbaftlkh 
(e.g. Numbers xi. 5, where the E.V. 
has ‘melons’). But this is only the 
‘water-melon’; for in the Mishna it 
is distinguished from the sweet melon, 
the latter biung named by a mere 
transcri})tion in Hebrew letters of the 
Greek /^nyXoTr^TTwr, Low justly con¬ 
cludes that the Palestinians (and the 
Syrians, for their name only diU’ers 
slightly) got the sweet melon from tlie 
Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 
they have an old and ])robabiy true 
Semitic word. For hattikh Syriai; has 
pattlkh, indicating that in literary 
Arabic the a has betm changed to r, 
only to agree with rules of grammar. 
Thus popular pronunciation seems 


always to have kept the old form, 
as popular usage seems always to have 
used the word mainly in its old 
specific meaning. The Bible and the 
Mishna sufhce to refute Hehn’s \dew 
(of the introduction of the water-melon 
from India). Old Kimhi, in his Miklol, 
illustrates the Hebrew word by the 
Spanish hudiecas. ” 

1598.—“. . . then is an other sort like 
Alefom, called Patecas or AngurIcLS, or 
Afelons of India, which are outwardlie of a 
darke greone colour ; inward lie white with 
hlackc kernels ; they are vcrie waterish and 
hard to byte, and .so nioyst, that a.s a man 
eatcth them his mouth is full of water, but 
3 'et verie sweet and verie cold and fro.sh 
meat, wherefore manie of them are eaten 
after dinner to co<;]e mQi\”~Lini<ch()trn, 97 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 115]. 

c. 1610.—“ Toute la cam})agnc est cou- 
verte d’arbres fruitiers . . . et d’arbres de 
coton, de ^iiiantitil de melons et de pateques, 
qui sont espfece de citronilles de prodigieuse 
gros.seur. . . .”— J\i/ra)'d de lAival, ed. 1679, 
i. 286 ; [Ilak. Hoc. i. 399, and sec i. 33J, 

,, A few page.s later the word is 
written Pasteques.— 76/c^. 301 ; [Hak. Hoc. 
i. 417]. 

[1663.— “ Pateques, or water-melons, are 
in 'great abundance nearly the whole year 
round; but those of 7M/o‘are soft, without 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever 
found good, it is among the wealthy people, 
who import the seed and cultivate it with 
much care and expense.” — Benner, ed. 
Constable, 250.J 

1673.—“ From hence (Elephanbi) we sailed 
to the Jhitaehoes, a (larden of Melons (Pu- 
tacho being a Melon) were there not wild 
Hats that hinder their growth, and so to 
Bom bairn. ”— Fryer, 76. 

PATEL, POTAIL, s. The head- 

mau of a village, having general 
control of village affairs, and forming 
the medium of communication with 
the officers of Government. In Mahr. 
paffl, Hind, patel. The mo.sl ])robable 
etym. seems to be from yat, Mahr. 
'a roll or register,’Skt.—Hind. 

The title is more particularly current 
ill territories that are or have been 
subject to the Mahrattas, “and a])pears 
to be an essentially Marathi word, 
being used as a res])ectful title in 
addressing one of that nation, or a 
Shdra in general” {JVilson). The 
office is hereditary, and is often held 
under a Government grant. The title 
is not used in the Gangetic Provinces, 
but besides its use in Gcntral and W. 
India it has been commonly employed 
in 8. India, probably as a Hinaustani 
word, though Monigar (see MONEGAB) 
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(Maniyakdram\ adhikarl (see ADIGAR), 
&c., are appropriate synonyms iii Tamil 
and Malarmr distriets. 

[1535.—“The Tanadars began to come 
in and give in their submission, bringing 
with them all the patels (pateis) and renters 
with their payments, which they paid to 
the (rovernor, who ordered fresh records 
to be prepared.” Dec. TV. Bk. ix. 

ch. 2 (description of the eoirimoncoincnt of 
Portuguese rule in Bassein). 

[1614.—“ T )»crceivo that you are troubled 
with a bad commodity, wherein the desert 
of Patell and the rest a}‘peareth,”—/'W^r, 
Letters, ii. 281. | 

1801. — “The Patel of Beilculgaum, in 
the usual style of a jMahratta pateb keeps 
a band of plunderers for his own j)rolit and 
advantage. You will inform him that if he 
does not pay for tlio horses, bullocks, and 
articles plundered, he shall be hanged also.” 

— WeHuKjton, March 27. 

1809. - “ . . . Pattels, or headmen.”- 
L^rd Vafentia, i. 415. 

1814.- “ At the .settling of the jutoma- 
Imrdee, they pay their proportion of the 
village asse.ssment to government, and tlien 
dis|mse of their gtain, cotton, and fruit, 
without being accountable to tlu; patell.” — 
Porhes, (h\ Mem. ii. 418 ; [2nd ed. ii. 44 |. 

1819. - “The present system of l^ilice, as 
far as relates to the villagers may ea.sily lx* 
kept up ; but 1 doubt whether it is enougli 
ttiat tlie village establishment be main¬ 
tained, and the whole pul under the Mam- 
lutdar. The Potail’s respectability a.nd 
infliience in the village must be kept iij).” -— 
Elpklnstoite, in Life, li. 81. 

1820. - “ The Patail holds Ids ollice direct 
of (xovernment, under a written obligation 
. . . which specities his duties, his rank, 
and the ceremonies of res]>eet he is entitleil 
to; and his jienpiisites, and the «]U.intity 
of freehold land allotted to him as wages.” 

— T. Coats, in Tr. Bo. Lit. Sor. iii. 183. 

1823, — “The lieads of tin* family • • • 
have purchased the ofhee of Potail, or 
headman.”— Mafro/in, i'entral Jttdta, i. 99. 

182t). — “The potail ottered me a room 
in his own house, and 1 very thankfully 
accepted it.”- Pandurany Tlart, ed. 1877, 
p. 241 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 45]. 

18.51. —“This affected humility was in 
fact one groat means of effecting his eleva¬ 
tion. When at l*o*tnah he (Madhajec Sin- 
dea) . . . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would only suffer him.self to be called 
Pateil. . . - Fraser, Mil. Mem. of Skinner, 

h 33. 

1870. —“TTie Potail accounted for the 
revenue collections, receiving the penjuisitos 
and percentages, which were the accus¬ 
tomed dues of the oWico:."-- Sijsteins of Ldnd 
Tenure (Colxlen Club), 1C3. 

PATNA, u.p. The chief city of 
Bahar; and the representative oi the \ 


Palibothra {Pdtalijiutra) of the Greeks. 
Hind. Pattanay “the city.” [See 
quotation from D’Anville under 

ALLAHABAD.] 

1586. — “ From Bannara.s I went to 
Patenaw downe the riuer of Canges. . . . 
Patenaw is a very long and a great towne. 
In times past it was a kingdom, but now 
it is vnder Zelabdim Echebar, the great 
Mogor, ... In this towne there is a trade 
of cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugar, 
which they carry from hence to Bongala 
and India, very much Opium, and other 
commodities. ” - /C Fitc/i, in Ilakl. ii. 388. 

1616.— “ Heiujalii, a most .spacious and 
fruitful J'rovmce, hut more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
largo iVoviiices within it, Pnrb (see 
POORUB) and Patan, the one lying on 
the east, ami the other on the wiwt side of 
the River (dange.s.”— Ternj, ed. 1665, p. 3.57. 

[1650.- “ Patna is one of the largest 
towns in India, on the margin of the flanges, 
on its western .side, and it is not less than 
two ms-.s- in length.” -Tfircranr, ed. BatU 

i. 121 .sry.] 

1673.—“AVr WlHiam Langham ... is 
Superintendent over all the Factories on the 
coast of Coromandel, as far as the Bay of 
llengala, and up flnvgly River . . , vi/,. 
Fort Si. tileorge, alias Maderas, Pettipoh-e, 
MeeJihfpatan, Cnndore, Medapollon, Jiahisore^ 
Benifata, IhujqUi, Castle Huzuir, Pattanaw.” 

- Frprr, 38. ’' ’ 

1726. “ If you go higher u]> the Gange.s 
to the N. W. ymi come to tiu' great uud 
famous tr.iding city of Pattena, capital of 
the Kingdom of Behar, and the residence of 
the VKH'-roy.”— Valeutijn, v. 161. 

1727. - “Patana Is the next Town fre- 
ipiented by Euroj)eans . . for Saltpetre 
and raw Silk. It produces also so much 
Opium, that it serves all the (Countries in 
India w'itli that commodity.”—.4. Hamilton^ 

ii. 21 ; [ed. 1714 ]. 

PATOLA, s. (lan.'ircse Malaya 1. 
pattnduy ‘a .silk-clotli.^ Jii t-lie fourtli 
(piotatioii it is ratlim* misapplied to tlie 
Ceylon (lres.s (see COMBOY). 

1.516. — “ Coloured cottons and silks which 
the Indians call patola.” - Barbosa, 184. 

1.522.- . . PatolOS of silk, which are 

cloths made at Oarnbaya that are highly 
prized at Malaea.”- f bjvfa, Leiidas, ii. 2, 714. 

1.545.—“ . . . homems . . . onehachados 
com patolas do soda.” — Pinto, ch. clx. 
[Cogan, p. 219). 

15.52.—“They go naked from the waist 
upwards, and below it they are clothed with 
silk and cotton which they call patolas.”— 
Costaldieda, ii. 78. 

[1605. — “ Pattala.” — Birdwood. Letter 
Book, 74.] 

1614.—. . PatollaB. . . — Peyton, in 

Purebus, i. 530. 
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PATTAMAE; PATIMAR, &c. 

This word has two senses : 

a. A foot-runner, a courier. In 
this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, especially Portuguese. 

b. A kind of lateen-rigged ship, 
with one, two, or three masts, common 
on the west coast. This sense seems 
to he comparatively modern. In both 
senses the word is perha])3 the Kon- 
kani path-rndr, ‘ a courier.’ C\ P. 
Brown, liowever, says that patta-ivar^ 
applied to a vessel, is Malaya!. signify¬ 
ing “ goose-wing.” Moleswortli’s Mahr. 
Did. gives both patemdrl and phate- 
TTidtl for “ a sort of swift-sailing vessel, 
0, pattymar^^^ with the etyrn. “tidiiigs- 
bringer.” Paita is ‘tidings,’ but tlie 
second j)art, ('f the word so derived is 
not clear. Sir. J. M. Campbell, who 
is ^a*I•y accurate, in the Bo. Gazetteer 
writes of the vess’el as pdtiwdr^ though 
identifying, as we have done, both 
uses with pathrridr^ ‘ courier.’ The 
Moslem, he says, write phatenuirt 
(juasi fath-mdry ‘snake of victory’(/). 
[The Madras Gloss, gives Mai. pafta- 
vulriy Tam. pdth'mdry from patdry Hind. 
‘ tidings ’ (not in Platts), iridriy Mahr. 
‘carrier.’] According to a note in 
Notes and ExtradSy No. 1 (Madras, 
1871), p. 27, under a Ft. St. Geo. 
C/onsulUitiou of duly 4, 1673, Patta- 
iiiar is therein used “ for a native 
vessel on the C^)romandel Coast, 
though now confined to the Western 
(V)ast.” We sus])ect:i mis^ip})reliension. 
For in the following entry we have 
no doubt that the ])arenthetical gloss 
is wrong, and that eouricrs are meant : 

“ A letter sent to tt»c President and 
Councell at Surratt by a l\'ur of Pattamars 
(native craft) express. . . .”— Op. fit. No. ii. 
p, 8. [On this word see further Sir H. Yule’s 
note on l.inschot^y Hak. Soc. ii. 165.J 


1,552. — “ , . . But Lorenzo de Brito, .seeing 
things come to such a pas.s that certain 
Captains of the King (of C'ananor) with 
troops chased him to the gates, he wrote 
to the Viceroy of the jiosition in which he 
was by Patamares, who are men that make 
great journeys by land.” — l)c lutrroSy II. i. 5. 

The word occurs rc]^eatedly in Corredy 
Lnidasy f.g. 111. i. 108, 119, &c. 

1598.—“ . . . There are others that are 
called Patamares, which seme onlie for 
Me.ssengors or Posts, to carie letters from 
place to place by land in winter-time when 
men cannot travaile by sea .”—Liiischoteriy 
78 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 260, and see ii. 165]. 


1606. — “ The eight and twentieth, a Pat- 
temar told that the Governor was a friend 
to us only in shew, wishing the Portugalls 
in our roome ; for we did no g(X)d in the 
Country, but brought Wares which they 
were forced to buy. . . — Rogn' Hdwes, in 
J^urrhas, i. 605. 

[1616.—“ The Patamar (for so in tbi.H 
country* they call poor footmen that are 
letter-bearers). . . .”— Foster, Latters, iv. 
227.1 

1666. — “ Tranquebar, qui est eloignd do 
Saint Thom6 de cinq jonrndos d’lin (Courier 
^ piii, qu’on appello Patamar. Thaceiwi, V. 
275. 

1673.—“After a month’s Stay here a 
Patamar (a Foot Post) from Fort St. Oeorge 
made us sensible of the Dutch being gone 
from thence to Ceylon.” - -/Vyc?*, 36. 

[1684.--“'J'he Pattamars that went to 
Codaloor V)y ronson of the deepno.ss of the 
Rivers were force.d to Return. . . .”— 

Pringle, hlanj Ft. St. Oeo. 1st ser. iii. 133.j 

1689.—“A Pattamar, i.e. a Foot Mes¬ 
senger, is generally em]>loy’d to carry them 
(letters) to the remotest Bound.s of fho 
Empire. ”— Oringtoi,, 251, 

1705.— “ IJn Patemare (pii ost nn hommo 
du I’ai.s ; e’est ce (]uo nous appellons un 
cxprl-s. . . .” -Luilher, 43. 

1758.—“ Yesterday returned a Pattamar 
or expre.ss to <4ir Jtm merchant from Alepj^o, 
by the way of the Desert. . , — lees, 297. 

c. 1760.Between Bombay and Surat 
there is a constant intercourse preserved, 
not only Viy sea . . . but by Pattamars, or 
foot-inessongers overland.”— drone, i. 119. 
This is the last instance wo have met of the 
word in this .sense, which is now ijuite un¬ 
known to Englishmen, 


b.— 

1600.—“. . . Escrevia quo hum barco 
pequeno, dos r)ue chamarn patamares, se 
moteria. . . .”— Lucena, Vida rfo P. F. 
Aanrr, 185. 


[1822.—“ About 12 o’clock on the same 
night they embarked in Paddimars for 
Cochin. ”— Wallace, Fifteen Years, 206.] 

1834.—A description of the Patamdrs, 
with a plate, is given in Mr. John Edye’s 
pajier on Indian coasting vessels, in vol. i. 
of the l{. .,15. Soc. Journal. 

IHGO.—“ Among the vessels at anchor lie 
the (lows (see DHOW) of the Arabs, the 
petamares of Malabar, and the dhoney.s 
(see DONEY) of C’oromandel. ” —TennenCs 
Ceylon, ii. 103. 

PATTELLO, PATELLEE, s. A 

large Hat-bot toiued boat on the Ganges ; 
Hind, pateld. [Mr. Grierson gives 
among the Behar boats “ the patell or 
patailiy also called in Saran Imtrdy on 
which the boards forming the sides 
overlap and are not joined edge to 
edge,” witli an illustration Qli^idr 
Peasant Life, 42 ).] 
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[1680. —“The Patella; the boats that 
come down from Pattana with Saltpeeter or 
other goods, built of an Exceeding Strength 
and are very flattand Vmrthenaome.”— Yule, 
Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. 15.] 

16*85.—“ Wo came to a great Gftdoirne, 
where . . . this Nal>ob’s Son has laid in a 
vast quantity of Salt, here we found divers 
great Patellos taking in their lading for 
ratUina.."— Ibid. .Ian 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 175]. 

1860. — “The Putelee(or Kutora), or Bag¬ 
gage-boat of Hindo.stan, is a very large, flat- 
bottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy-looking 
piece of rusticity of i)rol)ably . . . about 
85 tons burthen ; but octiasinnally they may 
bo met with double thi'^ .size.”— Co/mtrortby 
Grant, Rural J^ije in llntgal, p. 6. 

PAULIST, n.p. Tlie Jesuits were 
coniiiioiily so called in India becau.se 
tludr liouse.s in th.it country were 
formerly always d(*(licate<i to St. Paul, 
tlie great Missionary to the Heatlicn. 
They have given u]) tlii-s practice since 
their modern re-establisliment in India. 
They are still called Paolotii in Italy, 
especially by tlio.se who don’t like 
them. 

c. 1567.— “ . . . e vi son'o assai (Jiiese dei 
padri di San Paulo j (piali huino in (juei 
luoghi gran profitto in conuertiro quoi 
popoli.”— Federal, in Jtamu.sio, iii. 890. 

1623.— “ I then went to the College of the 
Je.suit Fathers, the Church of which, like 
that at Daman, nt Bas.saim, and at almost 
all the other cities of the Portuguese in 
India, is called San Paolo ; whence it 
happens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more conirriorily by the name of 
Paolisti than by that of Jesuits.” —della 
Wtllr, April 27 ; [iii. 135j. 

c. 1650. — “The Jesuits at (Hoa are known 
by the name of Paulists ; by rea.son that 
their great Church is dedicated to St. I\inl. 
Nor do they wear Hats, or Corner-Caps, as 
in Kiirope, but only a certain Bonnet, re¬ 
sembling the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims.”— Tarernier, E.T. 77; [ed. Ball, 
i. 197]. 

1672. —“There was found in the fortrc.s.s 

of (Irangarior a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Paulists, or di.sciplos and 
followers of Ignatius Loyola. . . — lial- 

daens, Germ., p. 110. In another pas-sage 
this author says they were called Paulists 
\)ecause they were iirst .sent to India by 
Pope J*aul 111. But this i.s not the correct 
rea.son. 

1673. —“ St. Paul’s was the first Mona.stcry 
of the Jesuits in f/oa. from whence they 
receive the name Paulistins.”— Fryer, 150. 

[1710.—See quotation under COBRA DE 
CAPELLO.J 

1760.— “ The Jo.suits, who are better 
known in India by the appellation of 
Paulists, from their head church and con¬ 
vent of St. Paul’s in Goa.”— Grose, i. 50. 


PAUNOHWAY, .s. A light kind 
of Ijoat used on the rivers of Bengal; 
like a large dingy (o-v.), with a tilted 
roof of 'matting or tliatch, a mast and 
four oars. Beiig. yaniii, and pansol. 
[Mr. Grier.son {Peasant Life, 43) de- 
.scrihes lb(‘ pansuhl as a boat with a 
round bottom, but which goes in 
sliallow water, and gives an illustra¬ 
tion.] 

[1757.—“ Ho was then beckoning to his 
servant that .stood in a Ponsy above the 
Gant.”— A. Grant, Account of the Loss of 
Calcutta, ed. hy Cot. Temple, p. 7.] 

c. 1760. — “ Ponsways, Guard-boats.”— 
Grose ((Jlossnr}'). 

1780.—“The Paunchways are nearly of 
the .same general coiistniction (as }>udge- 
rows), with this difference, that the greatest 
hnuidth is somewhat further aft, and the 
stern lower.”— Hodges, 39-40. 

1790.— “Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sea in a common paunchway, and when 
cv(jry lio])e forsook him the boat floated 
into the harbour of Masuli})ata!n.”—Cu/cuifa 
Monthly Ruicic, i. 40. 

1823.—“. . . A panchway, or passage- 
boat . . . was a very characteristic and 
intere.sting ve.s.sel, large and broad, .shai)ed 
like a snufi'er-di.sh ; a deck fore-and-aft, and 
the middle covered with a roof of palm- 
hranche.s. . . ."--Jleber, ed. 1844, i. 21. 

1860.— “. . . You may suppose that I 
engage neither pinnace nor bujru (see 
BUDOEROW), but that comfort and 
economy are .sulhciently obtained by hiring 
a small bhouHiia (sec BOLIAH) . . . what 
is more likely at a fine we.ither seasoh like 
this, a small native punsdee, which, with a 
double .set of hands, or four oars, is a lighter 
and much quicker boat .”—(\ Grant, Rural 
Life in Bengal, 10 [with an illustration]. 

PAWL, s. Hind. jKil, [Ski., patala, 
‘a roof’]. A small tent with two light 
poles, and .stec]) slo])iiig .sides ; no 
walls, or ridge-pole. I believe tlie 
.statement ‘ no ridge-pole,’ i.s erroneou.s. 
It i.s difiiciilt to derive from memory 
an exact definition of tents, and 
especially of the difl'erenee between 
pawl and shooldarry. A reference 
to India failed in getting a reqjly. 
The shooldarry is not essentially 
dilferent from tlie pawl, ])tit is 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. [The names 
of tents are used in various senses in 
different parts. The Madras Gloss. 
defines a paul as ‘‘ a small tent with 
two light pole.s, a ridge bar, and steep 
sloping sides; the walls, if any, are 
very short, often not more than 6 
inches high. Sometimes a second 
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ridge above carries a second roof over 
the first; this makes a common shoot¬ 
ing tent.” Mr. G. R. Dampier writes : 

“ These terms are, I think, used rather 
loosely in the N.W. P. Sholdarl gener¬ 
ally means a servant’s tent, a sort of 
tente d’abri, with very low sides: the 
sides are generally not more than a 
foot high ; there are no doors only 
flaps at one end. Pal is generally 
used to denote a sleeping tent for 
Europeans ; the roof slopes on both 
sides from a Longitudinal ridge-pole ; 
tlie sides are much higher than in the 
sholdan, and there is a door at one 
end ; the fly is almost invariably 
single. Tlie Raoti (see ROWTEE) is 
incorrectly used in some places to 
denote a sleeping pal ; it- is, properly 
speaking, 1 believe, a larger tent, of 
the same kind, but with doors in the 
aide, not at the end. In some ])arts 
1 have found they use the word pal 
as ecjuivalent to sholdari and blltan 
(? hell-te7ity^] 

1785.— “Where is the great (juantity of 
baggage belonging to you, seeing that you 
have nothing besides tents, pawls, and 
other such necessary articles ? ” — Tippoo's 
Jjrttn'S, p. 49. 

1793.—“There \vere not, T believe, more 
than two small Pauls, or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that escorted us 
from Patna.”— Kirkpatrick's Nepaul, p. 118. 

[1809.—“The shops which comixwe the 
Bazars, are mostly formed of blankets or 
coarse cloth stretched over a bamboo, or 
some other stick for a ridge-pole, supported 
at either end by a forked stick fixed in the 
ground. These habitations are called pals.” 
— liroughton, Letitra, ed, 1892, p. 20.] 

1827.—“ It would perhaps bo worth while 
to record . . . the materiel and personnel 
of my camp equipment; an humble captain 
and single man travelling on the most 
economical principles. One double-poled 
tent, one routee (see ROWTEE), or small 
tent, a pM or .servants’ tent, 2 elephants, 6 
camels, 4 horses, a jxmy, a buggy, and 24 
servants, besides mahouts, serwAris or camel- 
drivers, and tent pitchers.”— Mundy, Journal 
of a Tour in India, [3rd ed. p. 8], We may 
note that this is an absurd exaggeration of 
any equipment that, even seventy-five years 
since, would have characterised the march of 
a “humble captain travelling on economical 
principles,” or any one under the position of 
a highly-placed civilian. Captain Mundy 
must have boon enormously extravagant. 

^] 849 .—“. . . we breakfasted merrily 
under a paul (a tent without walla, just like 
two carefs leaning against each other).”— 
Mrs. Mackenzie, Life %n the Mission, ii. 141.] 

PAWN, 8. The betel-leaf (q.v.) 
Hind, pdn., from Skt. parna^ ‘a leaf.* 
2 X 


It is a North Indian term, and is 
generally used for the combination of 
betel, areca-nut, lime, &c., which is 
politely offered (along with otto of 
roses) to visitors, and which intimates 
the termination of the visit. This is 
more fully termed pawn-sooparie 
(supdri, [Skt. supriya^ ‘pleasant,*] is 
Hind, for areca). “These leaves are 
not vsed to bee eaten alone, but 
because of their bitternesse they are 
eaten with a certaiiie kind of fruit, 
which the Malabai's and Portugalls 
call Arecca, the Gvmrates and Deeanijns 
Suparijs. . . (In Purchas, ii. 1781). 

1616.—“The King giving race many good 
words, and two pieces of his Pawne out of 
his Dish, to eate of the same ho was eating. 

. . .”— Sir T. Roe, \n I^urcluis, i. 576 ; [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 453]. 

[1623.—“. . . a plant, whose leaves re¬ 
semble a Heart, call’d here pan, but in other 
parts of India, Betle.”— P. della Valle, Hak. 
Soc. i. 36.] 

1673.—“ ... it is the only Indian enter¬ 
tainment, commonly called Pawn.”— Fryer, 
p. 140. 

1809.—‘^On our departure pawn and roses 
were presented, but we were spared the 
attar, which is every way detestable.”— 
Ld. Valentia, i. 101. 

PAWNEE, s. Hind. pdnl, ‘ water.’ 
The word is used extensively in 
Anglo-Indian compound names, such 
as bilajnitee pawnee, ‘soda-water,’ 
brandy -pawnee, Kkush-ho pawnee (for 
European scents), &c., &c. An old 
friend, Gen. J. T. Boileau, R.E. 
(Bengal), contributes from memory 
tlie following Hindi ode to Water, on 
the Pindaric theme HpiaTov pkn Vdup, 
or the Thaletic one dpxv tCjv irdvTU)v 
vdup ! 

“ P&ni kua, panl tal ; 

Pftni ata, panl dal ; 

PSni high, panl rarana ; 

P&ni Ganga, pani Jumna ; 

P&ni hahsta, pani rota ; 

P&nl iagta, pan! sota ; 

P&ni nap, pan! ma ; 

Bara nam P&ni ka ! ” 

Thus rudely done into English ; 

“ Thou, Water, stor’st our Wells and Tanks, 
Thou finest Gunga’a, Jumna’s banks ; 
Thou Water, sendest daily food, 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood ; 
Thou, Water, laugh’st, thou. Water, 
weepest; 

Thou, Water, wak’st, thou, Water, 
sleepeat; 

—Father, Mother, in thee blent,— 

Hail, 0 glorious element! ” 
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PAWNEE, KALLA, a. Hind. 
hdld pdn% i.e. ‘Black Water*; the 
name of dread by which natives of the 
interior of India designate the Sea, 
with especial reference to a voyage 
across it, and to transportation to 
penal settlements beyond it. “ Hindu 
servants and sepoys used to object to 
cross the Indus, and called that the 
kala pani. 1 think they used to 
assert that they lost caste by crossing 
it, which might have induced them 
to call it by the same name as the 
ocean,—or possibly they believed it 
to be part of the river that flows 
round the world, or the country 
beyond it to be outside the limits of 
Aryavartta” (Note hy Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Trotter). 

1823.—“An agent of mine, who was for 
some days with Cheetoo ” (a famous Pindarl 
leader), “ told me he raved continually 
about Kala Panee, and that one of his 
followers assured him when the Pindarry 
chief slept, he used in his dreams to repeat 
these dreaded words aloud.”—*S'ir J. Mal¬ 
colm^ Central India (‘2iid od.), i. 446. 

1833.— “Kala Pany, dark water, in allu¬ 
sion to the Ocean, is the term used by the 
Natives to expres.s transportation. Those in 
the interior picture the place to be an island 
of a very dreadful description, and full of 
malevolent beings, and covered with snakes 
and other vile and dangerous nondescript 
animals.”— Mackinioih^ A$c. of the Tribe of 
Jlamoosiet, 44. 

PA YEN-GHAUT, up. The 

country on the coast beloW the Ghaubs 
or passes leading up to the table-land 
of the Deccan.' It was applied usually 
on the west coast, but tne expression 
Carnatic Paiyen-ghaut is also pretty 
frequent, as applied to the low country 
of Madras on the east side of the 
Peninsula, from Hind, and Mahr. ghdt, 
combined with Pers. pdin, ‘below.’ 
[It is generally used as emiivalent to 
Talaghdt^ “but some Musalmans seem 
to draw the distinction that the Payin- 
ghat is nearer to the foot of the Gnats 
than the Talaghat” (Le Fanu^ Man. 
of Salem, ii. 33^.] 

1629-30.—“ But (’Azam Kh^n) found that 
the enemy having placed their elephants 
and baggage in the fort of Dh^dr, had the 
design of descending the PA3rin-ghi>t.”— 
Ahdu'l Hamid Lahon, in Elliot, rii. 17. 

1784.— “Peace and friendship . . . be¬ 
tween the said Company and the Nabob 
Tippo Sultan Bahaucier, and their friends 
and allies, ^rticularly including therein the 
R^ahs of Tanjore and Travenoore, who are 
friends and allies to the Bnglish and the 


Carnatic Payen Ghaut .”—of Man-* 
gal<yre, in Munrds Nan'., 252. 

17g5. __<‘You write that the European 
taken prisoner in the Payen-ghaut . . . 
being skilled in the mortar practice, you 
propose converting him to the faith. . . . 
ft is known (or understood).” — of 
Tippoo, p. 12. 

PAZEND, 8. See for ^meaning of 
this term s.v. Pahlavi, in connection 
with Zend. (See also quotation from 
Mafudl under latter.) 

PECUL, PIKOL, s. Malay and 
Javanese pikul, ‘a man’s load.’ It is 
applied as the Malay iiauie of the 
(fliinese weight of HX) katu (see 
CATTY), called by the Chinese them¬ 
selves shih, aiid = 133I^lb. avoird. An¬ 
other authority states that the shih is 
= 120ifcw or katu, whilst the 100 kin 
weight is called in Chinese tan. 

15r>4.—“In China 1 tael weighs 7^ tanga 
larins of silver, and 16 taels=1 cat^ (sec 
CATTY); 100 cat6s~l pico—45 tangas of 
silver weigh 1 mark, and therefore 1 pico 
=rl 331 arratels (see ROTTLE).”—vl. Nunes, 
41. 

,, “And in China anything is sold 
and bought by cates and picos and taels, 
provisions as ’well as all other things.”— 
Ibid. 42. 

1613.—“Bantam pop{>er vngarbled . . . 
was worth here at our comming tenne Tayes 
the Peccull which is one hundred cattees, 
making one hundred tbirtie j>ound E'tiglish 
Bubtill.”— Saris, in Purchas, i. 369. 

[1616.—“The wood we have sold at divers 
prices from 24 to 28 mas per Piooll.” — 
Foster, Letters, iv. 259.] 

PEDIB, n.p. The name of a port 
and State oi the north coast of 
Sumatra. Barros says that, before 
the establishment of Malacca, Pedir 
was the greatest and most famous of 
the States on that island. It is now 
a place of no.consequence. 

1498.—It is named as Pater in the Roteirg 
of Vasco da Gama, but with very incorrect 
information. See p. 113. 

1610.— “We took a junk and went to¬ 
wards Sumatra, to a city called Pider. . . . 
In this country there grows a great quantity 
of popper, and of long pepper which is 
called Malaga ... in this port there are 
laden with it every year 18 or 20 ships, all 
of which go to Cathai.”— Varth^ma,, 233. 

1511.—“And having anchored before the 
said Pedir, the Captain General (Alboquer- 
que) sent for me, and told me that I should 
go ashore to learn the disposition of the 
people . . . and so I went ashore in the 
evening, the General thus sending me into- 
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a country of enemies,—people too whose 
vessels and goods we had seized, whose 
fathers, sons, and brothers we had killed 
into a country where even among them 
selves there is little justice, and treachery 
in plenty, still more as regards strangers ; 
truly he acted as caring little what became 
of me! . . . The answer given me was 
this: that I should tell the Captain Major 
General that the city of Pedir had been for 
a long time noble and great in trade . . . 
that its port was always free for every man 
to come and go in security . . . that they 
were me?i and not women, and that they 
could hold for no friend one who seized the 
ships visiting their harbours ; and that if 
the General desired the King’s friendship 
let him give back what he had seized, and 
then his people might come ashore to buy 
and sell/’—Letter of Oiov. da Enipoli, in 
Archiv. Star. lUiL 64. 

1516.—“The Moors live in the seaports, 
and the Gentiles in the interior (of Su¬ 
matra). The principal kingdom of the 
Moors is called Pedir. Much very good 
pepper grows in it, which is not so strong 
or so fine as that of Malabar. Much a^lk 
is also grown there, but not so good as the 
silk of China.”— Barbom, 196. 

1538. — “Furthermore I told him what 
course was usually held for the fishing of 
seed-pearl between Pullo Tiquos and PuUo 
Qiienim, which in time past were carried 
by the Batae* to Pazem (see PA8E1) and 
Pedir, and exchanged with the Turk% of the 
Straight of Mecqua, and the Ships of Judaa 
(see tfUDEA) for such Merchandise as they 
brought from Grand Cairo.” — Pin^ (in 
Cogan), 26. 

1663.—“After the foundation of Malaca, 
and especially after our entrance to the 
Indies, the Kingdom of Pacem began to 
increase, and that of Pedir to wane. And 
its neighbour of Achem, which was then 
insignificant, is now the greatest of all, so 
vast are the vicissitudes in States of which 
men make so great account.”— Barrot, iii. 
V. 1. 

1615.—“Articles exhibited against John 
Oxwicke. That since his being in Peedert 
‘ he did not entreate ’ anything for Priaman 
and Tecoe, but only an answer to King 
James’s letter. . . ."—Sainsbvrg, i. 411. 

„ “Pedeupe.”—p. 415. 

PEEADA. See under PEON. 

PEENXJS, 8. Hind. jArm; a cor¬ 
ruption of Eng. pinnace. A name 
applied to a class of budgerow ringed 
like a brig or brigantine, on the rivers 
of Bengal, for European use. Roebuck 
gives as the marine Hind, for pinnace, 
%ineez. [The word has been adopted 
y natives in N. India as the name 
for a sort of palankin, such as that 
Ufled by a bride.] 


[1616.—“Soe he sent out a Penisse to 
look out for them.”— Cocks's Diary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 22.j 

1784.—“ For sale ... a very handsome 
Pinnace Budgerow.”—In Seton-Kair, i. 46. 

[1860. — “The Pinnace, the largest and 
handsomest, is perhaps more frequently a 
private than a hired boat—the property of 
the planter or merchant.”—C. Grant, Rural 
Life in. Bengal, 4 (with an illustration).] 

PEEPUL, s. Hind, pipal, Skt.ptp- 
pala. Ficus religiosa, L.; one of the great 
fig-trees of India, which often occu¬ 
pies a prominent place in a village, or 
near a temple. The Pipal has a strong 
resemblance, in wood and foliage, to 
some common species of poplar, especi¬ 
ally the aspen, and its leaves with 
their long footstalks (juaver like those 
of that tree. This trembling is 
popularly attributed to spirits agitat¬ 
ing each leaf. And hence probably 
the name of ‘ Devil’s tree ’ given to it, 
according to Rheede (Hort. Mai. i. 48), 
by Christians in Malabar. It is 
possible therefore that the name is 
identical with that of the poplar. 
Nothing would be more natural than 
that the Aryan immigrants, on first 
seeing this Indian tree, should give it 
the name of the poplar which they 
had known in more northern latitudes 
pappel, &c.). Indeed, in 
ion, a true sp. of poplar (Populua 
ciliaia) is called by the people gar- 
pipal (qu. qhar, or ‘ house ’-peepul ? [or 
rather perhaps as another name for it 
is pahdri, from gir, giri, ‘ a mountain ’]). 
Dr. Stewart also says of this Populus : 
“ This tree grows to a large size, 
occasionally reaching. 10 feet in girth, 
and from its leaves resembling those 
of the pipal ... is frequently called 
by that name by plainsmen ” (Punjab 
Plants, p. 204). A young peepul was 
shown to one of the present writers in 
a garden at Palermo as populo delle 
Indie. And the recognised name of 
the peepul in French books appears 
to be peuplier d^Inde. Col. Tod notices 
the resemblance (Rajasthan, i. 80), and 
it appears that Vahl called it Ficus 

mhfolia. (See also Geograph. Maga¬ 
zine, ii. 50). In Balfours Indian 
Cyclopaedia it is called by the same 
name in translation, ‘the poplar-leaved 
Fig-tree.’ We adduce these facts the 
more copiously perhaps because the 
suggestion of the identity of the 
names pippala and •populus was some¬ 
what scornfully rejected by a very 
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learned scholar. The tree is peculiarly 
destructive to buildings, as birds drop 
the seeds in the joints of the masonry, 
which becomes thus penetrated by the 
spreading roots of tne tree. This is 
alluded to in a quoUition below. “ 1 
remember noticing among many 
Hindus, and especially among Iliiidu- 
ized Sikhs, that they often say Pipal 
ko jdtd huh (‘I arn going to the 
Peepul Tree’), to express ‘I am going 
to say my ])rayers.’” (Lt.-Col. John 
Trotter.) (See BO-TREE.) 

c. 1550. — “His soul quivered like a pipal 
leaf .”—Hdinayatia of Tulsi iJds^ l»y Grouse 
(1878), ii. 25. 

[c. 1590.— “In this place an arrow struck 
Sn Kishn and buried itself in a pipal tree 
on the l)anks of the Sarsuii.” — Ain, ed. 
Jarred^ ii. 246.J 

1806.— “Au sortir du village un pipal 
sa t6to rnajestuouse. . . . Sa noni- 
brouse j)Osterit6 I’ontoure au loin .sur la 
plaine, telle (ju’une arin<?e de gdans qui 
entrelaoent fraternelloment lours bras in- 
formes.” — ITaafner, i. 149. This writer 
seems to mean a banyan. The peepul does 
not drop roots in that fashion. 

1817.—“In the second ordeal, an excava¬ 
tion in the ground ... is filled with a 
fire of pippal wood, into which the party 
must walk barefoot, f)roving his guilt if he 
is burned ; his innocence, if he escape.s un¬ 
hurt.”— Mill ((juoting from Halhed), ed. 
1830, i. 280. 

1826.—“A little while after this he arose, 
and went to a Peepul-tree, a short way 
off, where he api)eared busy about some¬ 
thing, 1 could not well make out what.”— 
Pandurang //ar/, 26; [ed. 1873, i. 36, read¬ 
ing Peepal]. 

1836.— “It is not })r()per to allow the Eng¬ 
lish, after they have made made war, and 
peace has been settled, to remain in the city. 
They are accustomed to act like the PeeptXl 
tree. Ijct not Younger Brother therefore 
allow the English to remain in his country.” 
—Letter from Court of Chirm to Court of 
Ava. See Yule, Mission to A va, p. 265. 

1854. — “Je ne pui.s [)asser sous .silence 
deux beaux arbros , . . ce sont le peuplier 
d'buie. k larges feuilles, arbre repute sacr^. 
. . .”— Pidlegoix, 140. 

1861.— 

“. . . Yonder crown of umbrage hoar 

Shall shield her well ; the Peepul whisper 
a dirge 

And Caryota drop her tearlike store 

Of beads ; whilst over all slim Ca.suarine 

Points upwards, with her branchlets ever 
green, 

To that remaining Rest where Night and 
Tears are o’er.” 

Barrackpore Park, \Wi Nov. 1861. 

PEER, s. Pers. pir, a Mahommedan 
Saint or Beatus. But the v^ord is used 


elliptically for the tombs of such per¬ 
sonages, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctity ; and it may be 
remarked that wali (or JVely as it is 
often written), hndmzdda, Shaikh^ and 
Marabout (see ADJUTANT), are often 
used in the same elliptical w’ay in 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, and Barbary re- 
fspectively. We may add that Nabi 
(Prophet) is used in the same fa.shion- 

[1609.-See under NUGGURCOTE. 

[1623. — “ Within the Mesquita (see 
MOSQUE) . . . is a kind of little Pyramid 
of Marble, and this they call Pir, that is 
Old, which they say is equivalent to Holy ; 

I imagine it the Sepulchre of some one of 
their Sect accounted such.”— 1\ della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 69.J 

1665.—“ On the other side was the (Jarden 
and the chambers of the Mullahs, who with 
great conveniency and delight spcnfl their 
lives there under the shadow of the miracu¬ 
lous Sanctity of this Pire, which they are not 
wanting to celebrate; lint as 1 am always 
very unhappy on such occasions, he did no 
Miracle that day u]K)n any of the sick.”— 
Beniirr, 133; [ed. Cotistahle, 415]. 

1673. — “ Hard by this is a Peor, or Bury¬ 
ing place of one of the Prophets, being' a 
goodly monument.”— Fryer, 240. 

1869. — “Oertains pirs sont tellement 
renommfis, qu’ain.si (pi’on le verra plus loin, 
Ic peujde a donn6 leurs rioms aux mois 
lunaires oh .so trouvent plac(^es les f6tes 
<pi’()n ceRbre en lour honiieur.”— Gnrciude 
Tossy, Bel. Mumlm. p. 18. 

The following are examjdes of the 
parallel u.se of the word.s named : 

Wali: 

1841.— “The highe.st part (of Hermon) 
crowned by the Wely, i.s towards the western 
end.”— Rolnnsou, Biblical Researches, iii. 173. 

,, “In many of the villages of Syria 
the Traveller will observe small dome- 
covered buildings, with grated windows 
and .surmounted by the crescent. These 
are the .so-called Wells, rnausolea of .saints, 
or tombs of sheikhs.” — Baedeker's Egypt, 
Eng. ed. Pt. i. 150. 

Imamzada: 

1864.—“We rode on for three farsakhs, 
or fourteen miles, more to another Imdni- 
zadah, called Kafsh-glri. . . ."—Eastioick, 
Three Years' Residence in Perna, ii. 46. 

1883. — “ The few villages . . . have 
numerous walled gardens, with rows of 
poplar and willow-trees and stunted mul¬ 
berries, and the inevitiible Imamzadehs.”— 
Col. Beresford Lovett's Rinerary Notes of 
Route Surveys in N. Persia in 1881 and 1882, 
Proc. R.a.S. (N.S.) V. 73. 
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Shaikh : 

1817.—“Near the ford (on Jordan), half 
a mile to the south, is a tomb called 
‘Sheikh Daoud,’ standing on an apparent 
round hill like a barrow.*’— Irby and Mangles^ 
Travels in Egypt ^ &c., 304. 

Nabi: 

1856. — “Of all the points of interest 
about Jerusalem, none perhaps gains so 
much from an actual visit to Palestine us 
the lofty-peaked eminence which fills up the 
north-west corner of the table-land. ... At 
present it bears the name of Nebi-Samuel, 
which is derived from the Mussulman tra¬ 
dition—now perpetuated by a mos<jue and 
tomb—that here lies buried the prophet 
Samuel .”—StAnlnjs Palestine, 165. 

So also Nabi-l'’MnM« at Nineveh ; and see 
Nebi-J/owsa in I)e tSaulcy, ii. 73. 

PEGU, ii.p. The name which we 
give to the Kingdom which formerly 
existed in the DeJta of the Irawadi, to 
the city which was its capital, and , to 
the British province which occupies 
its place. The Burmese name i.s Bagd. 
This name belongs to the Talaing 
language, and is popularly alleged to 
mean ‘ conquered by stratagem,’ to 
explain which a legend is given ; but 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The 
form Pegu, as in many other cases of 
our geographical nomenclature, appears 
to come through the Malays, who call 
it Paigu. The first Euroj)ean mention 
that we know of is in Conti’s narrative 
(c. 1440) where Poggio has Latinized 
it as Pauco-nia; but Fra Mauro, who 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in his great map (c. 1459) the exact 
Malay form Paigu. Nikitin (c. 1475) 
has, if we may depend on his trans¬ 
lator into English, Pegu, as has Hiero- 
nimo di S. Stefano (1499). The Koteiro 
of Vasco da Gama (1498) has PegHo, 
and describes the land as Christian, a 
mistake arising no doubt from the use 
of the ambiguous term Kafir by his 
Mahommedan informants (see under 
CAFFER). Varthema (1510) has Pego, 
and Giov. da Empoli (1514) Pecu; Bar¬ 
bosa (1516) again Paygu ; but Pe^ 
is the usual Portuguese form, as in 
Bairos, and so passed to us. 

1498.—“Pegnio is a land of Christians, 
and the King is a Christian ; and they are 
all white like us. This King can assemble 
20,000 fighting men, i.e. 10,000 horsemen, 
as many footmen, and 400 war elephants; 
here is all the musk in the world . . . and 
on the main land he has many rubies and 
much gold, so that for 10 cruzados you can 


buy as much gold as will fetch 25 in 
Calecut, and there is much lac (lacra) and 
benzoin. . . ."—Roteiro, 112. 

1505.—“Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of the ships ; one from 
with a rich cargo of lac {lacre), benzoin, 
and musk, and another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
and sandalwood ; and they embarked on the 
ships with their j)Oople, leaving to chance 
their own vessel.s, which had cargoes of rice, 
for the value of which the owners of the 
ships bound themselves.”— Correa, i. 611. 

1514.—“Then there is Pecfi, which is a 
populous and noble city, abounding in men 
and in horses, where are the true mines of 
linoni (? ^ di linoni tperfetli ruhini,' perhaps 
should be ‘di buoni e perfetti’) and perfect 
rubies, and those in great plenty ; and they 
are fine men, tall and well limbed and 
stout; as of a race of giants, . . .”— 
EmjKili, 80. 

[1516.—“PeigU.” (8ee under BIJBIlIA).] 

1541.—“ Bagou.” (8co under PEKING.) 

1.542.—“. . . and for all the goods which 
came from any other ports and places, viz. 
from Peguu to the said Port of Malacjua, 
from the Island of (^lamatra and from within 
the Straits. . . .''—TUolo of the Fortress 
and City of Malaqva, in Tomho, p. 105 in 
Sttbsidios. 

1.568.—“Conclude che non h in terra Re 
di i) 08 saza maggiore del Re di Pegril, per 
cioche ha .sotto di se venti Re di corona.’’— 
Ces. Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 394. 

1572.— 

“ Olha o reino Arracao, olha o assento 

De Pegii, que jii monstros povoaram, 

Monstros tilhos do feo ajuntamento 

D’huma mulher e hum cao, quo sos se 
achatain.” Camiks, x. 122. 

By Burton ; 

“ Arracan-realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegu peopled by a monster-brood ; 
monsters that gendered meeting most 
unmeet 

of whelp and woman in the lonely 
wood. ...” 

1.597.—“. . . I recommend you to be very 
watchful not to allow the Turks to export 
any timber from the Kingdom of Pegu nor 
yet from that of Achin {do iJachein) ; and 
with this view you should give orders that 
this be the subject of treatment with the 
King of Dachem since he shows so great a 
desire for our friendship, and is treating in 
that sense. ”— Besjmtck from the King to Goa, 
5th Feb. In Archiv. Port. Oi'ient. Fasc. iii. 

PEGU PONIES. These are in 
Madras sometimes termed elliptically 
PegUS, as Arab horses are universally 
termed Arabs. The ponies were mucn 
valued, and before tne annexation of 
Pegu commonly imported into India ; 
less commonly since, for the local de¬ 
mand absorbs them. 
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1880. —“For sale . . . also Babble and 
Squeak, bay Pogues.”— J/orfnw Feb. 

[1890. — “Ponies, sometimes very good 
ones, were reared in a few districts in 
Upper Burma, but, even in Burmese times, 
the supply was from the Shan States. The 
so-called Pegu Pony, of which a good deal 
is heard, is, in fact, not a Pegu pony at 
all, for the justly celebrated animals called 
by that name were imported from the Shan 
States.”—Report of Uapt. Ewm». in Times, 
Oct. 17.] 

PEKING, n.p. This name means 
‘North-Court,’ and in its present ap¬ 
plication dates from the early reigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in China. When 
they dethroned the Mongol descendants 
of Chingliiz and Kublai (1368) they 
removed the capital from Taitu or 
Khanbaligli (Cambaluc of Polo) to the 
great city on the Yangtsze which has 
since been known as Nan-King or 
‘ South-Court.’ But before many years 
the Mongol capital was rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became 
Pe-King accordingly. Its preparation 
for rcoccupation began in 1409. The 
first English mention that we have met 
with is that quoted by Sainsbury, in 
which we have the subjects of more 
than one allusion in Milton. 

1520.—“Thom€ Piros, quitting this pass, 
arrived at the Province of Nanquij, at its 
chief city called by the same name, where 
the King dwelt, and spent in coming thither 
always travelling north, four months; by 
which you may take note how vast a matter 
is the empire of this gentile prince. lie 
sent word to Thom6 Pires that he was to 
wait for him at Pequij, where he would 
despatch his affair. This city is in another 
province so called, much further north, in 
which the King used to dwell for the most 
Mrt, because it was on the frontier of the 
Tartars. . . ."—Barrot, III. vi. 1. 

1641.—“This City of Pequin ... is so 
prodigious, and the things therein so re¬ 
markable^ as I do almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . For 
one must not imagine it to be, either as the 
City of Rome, or Comtantinople, or Venice, 
or Paris, or London, or Sevill, or Lisbon. 

. . . Nay I will say further, that one must 
not think it to be like to Grand Cairo in 
Kgypt^ Tauris in Persia, Amadaha (Ama- 
dabad, Avadavat) in Cambay a, Bisnaga{r) 
in Narsirwaa, Ooura (Gouro) in Bengala, 
Ava in Chalen, Timplan in Calaminham, 
Martaban (MartavSio) and Bagou in Pegu, 
Ouimpel and Tinlau in Siammon, Odia in the 
Kingdom of Somau, Passavan and Dema in 
the Island of Java, Pangor in the Country of 
the Le^iens (no Lequio) Usangea (Uzognb) 
in the Grand CaucMn, Zaacama (La 9 ame) in 
Tartary, and Meaco (Mioco) in Janpun . . . 
for I dare well affirm that all tnose same 


are not to be compared to the least part of 
the wonderful City of Pequin. . . . ”— Pinto 
(in Cogan), p. 136 (orig. cap. cvii.). 

[c. 1586.—“The King maketh alwayes his 
abode in the great city Pachin, as much os 
to say in our language . . . the towne of 
the kingdome.”— Reports of China, in Hakl. 
ii. 546.] 

1614. — “ Richard Cocks writing from 
Ferando understands there are great cities 
in the country of Corea, and between that 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there; but great waggons have been 
invented to go upon broad nat wheels, under 
sail as ships do, in which they transport 
their goods . . . the deceased Emperor of 
Jajmn did pretend to have conveyed a great 
army in these sailing waggons, to assail the 
Emperor of China in his City of Paquin.” 
—In Sainsburi/, i. 343. 

166*.— 

“from the destined walls 

Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temer’s 
throne. 

To Paqiiin of Sinaean Kings. ...” 

Paradise Lost, xi. 387-390. 

PELICAN, 8. This word, in its 
proper application to the Pelicanus 
onocrotalus, L., is in.no respect peculiar 
to Anglo-India, though we may here 
observe that the bird is called in 
Hindi by the poetical name gctgan-hher, 
i.e. ‘ Sheep of the Sky,’ which we have 
lieard natives with their strong pro¬ 
pensity to metathesis convert into the 
equally appropriate Gangd-bhert or 
‘Sheep of the Gances.’ The name 
may be illustrated T)y the old term 
‘ Cape-sheep ’ applied to the albatross.* 
Efut Pelican is nabitually misapplied 
by the Btitish soldier in India to the 
bird usually called Adjutant (q.v.). 
We may remember how Prof. Max 
Muller, in his Lectures on Language, 
tells us that the Tahitians show respect 
to their sovereign by ceasing to emplov 
in common language those words wnich 
form part or the whole of his name, 
and invent new terms to supply their 
place. “The object was clearly to 
guard against the name of the sove¬ 
reign being ever used, even by accident, 
in ordinary conversation,” 2nd ser. 
1864, p. 36, [Fraaer^ Golden Bovgh, 
2nd ed. i. 421 seqq.]). Now, by an 
analogous process, it is possible that 

'* . . . great diversion is found ... in tiring 
balls at bii^, particularly the cUbitross, a large 
ipQcies of the swan, commonly seen within two or 
.hree hundred miles round ttie Gape of Good Hope, 
ind which the French call Monions (Moutons) du > 
Cap.“--Mnnro’s Narrative, 18. The conftision of 
genera here equals that mentioned in our article 
bove. 
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some martinet, holding the office of 
adjutant, s^t an early date in the Anglo- 
Indian history, may have resented the 
ludicrously af)propriate employment 
of the usudl name of the bird, and 
ao may havfe introduced the entirely 
inappropriate name of pelican in its 
place. It is in the recollection of one 
of the j)resen.t writers that a worthy 
northern matron, who with her 
husband had risen from the ranks in 
the —th Liglit Dragoons, on being 
challenged for speaking of “ the 
pelicnm in the barrack-yard,” main¬ 
tained her correctness, conceding only 
that “ some ca’d them paylicans, some 
ca’d them audjutants.” 

1829.—“Thia officer . . . on going round 
the yard (of the military prison) . . . dis¬ 
covered a large beef-bone recently dropped. 
The sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance. This se^eant was a 
ehrewd fellow, and he immediately said,— 
‘Oh Sir, the pelicans have dropped it.’ 
This was very plausible, for these birds will 
carry enormous bones ; and frequently when 
fighting for them they drop them, so that 
this might very probal')ly have been the case. 
The moment the dinner-trumpet sounds, 
whole flocks of these birds are in attendance 
at the barrack-doors, waiting for bones, or 
anything that the soldiers may be pleased 
to throw to them.”— Mem. of John Shipp. 
ii. 26. 

PENANG, Ti.p. This is the proper 
name of the Island adjoining the Pen¬ 
insula of Malacca {Pulo^ j)roperly 
Pulau, rinang\ which on its cession 
to the English (1786) was named 
‘ Prince of Wales’s Island.’ But this 
official style has again given way to 
the old name. in Malay signi¬ 

fies an areca-nut or areca-tree, and, 
according to Crawfurd, tlie name wns 
given on account of the island’s re¬ 
semblance in form to the fruit of the 
tree (vulgo, ‘the betel-nut’). 

1.592.—“ Now the winter coming vpon vs 
with much contagious weather, we directed 
our course from hence with the Hands of 
Pulo Piuaou (where by the way is to be 
noted that Pulo in the Malaian tongue 
signifieth an Hand) . . . where we came 
to an anker in a very good harborough 
betweene throe Hands. . . . This place is 
in 6 degrees and a halfe to the Northward, 
and some fine leagues from the maine 
betweene Malacca and Pegu.”— Barker j in 
ffakl. ii. 589-590. 

PENANG LAWYER, s. The 

popular name of a handsome and hard 
(but sometimes brittle) walking-stick, 
exported from Penang and Singapore. 


It is the stem of a miniature palm 
{Licuala acutifida^ Griffith). The sticks 
are prepared by scraping the young 
stem with glass, so as to remove the 
epidermis and no more. The sticks 
are then straightened by fire and 

{ )olished (Balfour). Tlie name is popu- 
arly thought to have originated in a 
jocular 8U])position that law-suits in 
Penang were decided by the lex hacu- 
lina. But there can he little doubt 
that it is a corruption of some native 
term, and pi-nang liyar^ ‘ wild areca ’ 
[or pinang layor^ “ hre-drie^d areca,” 
which i.s suggested in N.E.D.\ may 
almost be assumed to be the real 
name. [Dennys (Descr. Diet, s.v.) says 
from Layor, a species of cane furnish¬ 
ing the sticks so named.” But this is 
almost certainl}" wrong.] 

1883.—(But the book—an excellent one— 
is without date—more shame to the ReLiaious 
Tract Society which publishes it). “Next 
morning, taking my ‘Penang lawyer’ to 
defend myself from dogs. . . .” The 

following note is added: “ A Penang lawyer 
is a heavy walking-stick, supposed to be so 
called from its usefulness in settling dis¬ 
putes in Penang.” — (Hlmoury Among the 
MongoUf 14. 

PENGUIN, s. Popular name of 
several species of birds belonging to 
the genera Aptenodytes and Spheniscus. 
We have not been able to ascertain 
the etymology of this name. It may 
be from the Port. pi,ngue, ‘fat.’ See 
Littre. He quotes Clausius as ])ictur- 
ing it, who says they were called a 
pinguedine. It is surely not that 
given hy Sir Thomas Herbert in proof 
of the truth of the legend of Madoc’s 
settlement in America ; and which is 
indeed implied 60 years before by the 
narrator of Drake’s voyage; though 
probably borrowed by Herbert direct 
from Seidell. 

1578.—“ In these Islands we found greate 
relief and plenty of good victuals, for in¬ 
finite were the number of fowle which the 
Welsh men named Penguin, and Magilanot 
tearmed them geese, . . .”— Drake's Voyage^ 
by F. Fletcher, Bak. Soc. p. 72. 

1693. — “The pengwii^ described.”— 
Hatvhins, V. to S. Sea, p. Ill, Hak. Soc. 

1606.—“The Pengwinee bee as bigge as 
our greatest Capons we have in England, 
they have no winges nor cannot flye . . . 
they bee exceeding fatte, but their flesh is 
vene ranke. . . — Middleton, f. B. 4. 

1609.—“Nous trouvAmes bcaucoup de 
Chies de Mer, et Oyseaux qu’on appelle 
PengnyuB, dont I’Escueil en estait quasi 
couTert.”— Houtman, p. 4. 
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c. 1610.—“. . . le reste est tout couvert 
. . . d’vne quantity d'Oyseaux nomraez 
pinjg^y, qui font Ik leurs oeufa et leura 
petita, et il y en a une quantity si prodi- 
gieuse qu’on ne s^auroit mettre . . . le pied 
en quelque endroit que ce soit sans toucher.” 
—Pyrard de. Laval^ i. 73 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 97, 
also see i. 16]. 

1612.— “About the year CI3. C.LXX. 
Madoc brother to Pamd ap Owen, prince of 
Wales, made this sea voyage (to Florida) ; 
and by probability these names of Capo de 
Briton iii Nerrumbeg, and PenfiTwin in part 
of the Northern America, for a white rock, 
and a white-luaded bird, according to the 
British, were relicks of this discovery.”— 
Seldem, Notes on Drayton's Polyolhion, in 
Works (ed. 1726), iii. col. 1802. 

1616.—“The Island called Pen-gllin Is¬ 
land, probably so named by some Welsh¬ 
man, in whose Language Pen-gllin signifies 
a white head ; and there are many great 
lazy fowls upon, and about, this Island, 
with great cole-black bodies, and very white 
heads, called Penguins.”— Terry, ed. 1665, 
p. 334. 

1638.—“. . . that this people (of the 
Mexican traditions) were Welsh rather than 
Spaniards or others, the Records of this 
Voyage writ by many Bardhs and Genea¬ 
logists confirme it . . . made more ortho- 
doxall by Welsh names given there to birds, 
rivers, rocks, beasts, Ac., as . . . Pengwyn, 
refer’d by them to a bird that has a white 
head. . . .”— Herbert, Some I'eares Trar^ls, 
Ac., p. 360. 

Unfortunately for this etymology the head 
is precisely that part which seems in all 
species of the bird to be olack ! But M. 
Roulin, quoted by Littr^, maintains the 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking the 
name was first given to some short-winged 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans¬ 
ferred to the penguin. And Terry, if to be 
depended on, supports thi.s view. [So Prof. 
Skeat (Concise Diet., s.v.) : “In that ca.se, 
it mudh first have been given to another 
bird, such as the auk (the puffin is common 
in Anglesey), since the penguin’s head is 
black.”] 

1674.— 

“ So Horses they affirm to be 
Mere Engines made by Geometry, 

And were invented first from Engiris, 

As Indian Britons were from Penguins.” 

Ilvdibras, Pt. J. Canto ii. 57. 

[1869.—In Iximbock ducks “are very 
cheap and are largely consumed by the 
crews of the rice ships, by whom they are 
called Baly-soldiers, but are more generally 
known elsewhere as penguin-rfi/cLv.”— 
Wallace, Malay Archlp. ed. 1890, p. 135.J 

PEON, s. This is a Portuguese word 
pedo (Span. from ‘foot,* and 

meaning a ‘ footman ’ (also a pawn at 
chess), and is not therefore a corrup¬ 
tion, as has been alleged, of Hind. 
piydda, meaning the same ; though 


the words are, of course ultimately 
akin in root. It was originally used 
in the sense of ‘ a foot-soldier ’; thence 
as ‘ orderly ’ or messenger. The word 
Sepoy was used within our recollection, 
and perhaps is still, in the same sense 
in the city of Bombay. The transition 
of meaning comes out pUinly in the 
quotation from Ive.s. In the sense of 
‘ orderly,’ peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst chuprassy (q.v.) is more 
common in N. India, though peon is 
also used there. Tlie word is likewise 
very generally emi)loyed for men on 
police service (see BTJRKUNDAUZE). 
[Mr. Skeat notes that Piynn is used in 
the Malay States, and Tnmhi or Tanhy 
at Singapore]. The word had ])rol)ably 
become unusual in Portugal by 1600 ; 
for Manoel Correa, an early c.oiumen- 
tator on the Liisiads (d. 1613), thinks 
it necessary to explain piddS by ‘gente 
de p6.’ 

1503. — “ The Camorym ordered the 
soldier (piko) to take the letter away, and 
strictly forbade him to say anything about 
his having seen \i." —Correa, Lendas, 1. i. 421. 

1510.—“So the Sabayo, putting much 
trust in this (Rumi), made him ca}>tain 
within the city ((Toa), and outside of it put 
under him a captain of his with two thou¬ 
sand .soldiers (pi&es) from the Balagate. ...” 
—Ibid. IT. i. .51. 

1563.—“ I'he pawn (piao) they call Piada, 
wliich is as much as to say a man who travels 
on foot.”— Garcia, f. 37. 

1575.— 

“ O Rey de Badajos era alto Mouro 

(’on quatrt) mil cavallos furiosos, 

Jnnumeros pifies, darmas e de ouro, 

Guarnecidos, guerreiroa, o lustrosos.” 

(yumdes, iii. 66. 

By Burton : 

“ The King of Badajos was a Moslem V)t)ld, 
with horse four thousand, fierce and 
furious knights, 

and countless Peons, armed and dight 
with gold, 

who.se polisht surface glanceth lustrous 
light.” 

1609. — “The first of February the 
Capitaine departed with fiftie Peons. . . .”■ 
— W. Finch, in Purchas, i. 421. 

c. 1610.—“Les Pions marchent apr^.s le 
pri.sonnier, li6 avec des cordes qu’ils tien- 
nent.”— Pyrard de Laval, ii. 11; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 17 ; also i. 428, 440 ; ii. 16]. 

[1616.—“This Shawbunder (see SHA- 
BUNDER) imperiously by a couple of 
Pyons commanded him from me.”— Foster, 
Letters, iv. 351.] 

c. 1630,—“The first of December, with 
some Pe-unes (or black Foot-boyos, who can 
pratle some Engli.sh) we rode (from Swally) 
to Surat .”—Sir T. Herbal, ed. 1638, p. 35* 
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[For “black” the ed. of 1677 reads “olive- 
coloured,” p. 42.] 

1666.—. . siete cientos y treinta y 
tres mil peones .”—FaHa y Sousa^ i. 195. 

1673.—“The Town is walled with Mud, 
and Bulwarks for Watch-Placos for the 
English peons.”—Fryer, 29. 

,, “. . . Peons or servants to wait 

on us.”— Ihid. 26. 

1687.— “ Ordered that ten peons be sent 
along the coast to Pulicat . . . aiid eiujuire 
all the way for goods driven ashore.”—in 
Wheeler, i. 179. 

1689.— “At this Moors Town, they got a 
Peun to be their guide to the Mogul’s 
nearest Camp. . . . These Peuns arc some 
of the Oentous or l\ashbo}i(s (see RAJPOOT), 
who in all places along the Coast, especially 
in Seaport Towns, make it their business t(» 
hire themselves to wait upon ytrangers.”— 
Dampin', i. 508. 

,, “ A Peon of mine, named (iemid, 

walking abroad in the Grass after the Ibiins, 
was unfortunately bit on a sudden by one 
of them ” (a snake).— Ovinytou, 260. 

1705. — “. . . , pionc ^ui sont ce que nous 
appellons ici des Gardes. . . ."---Jjrmter,2\^. 

1745. — “Des le lenderaain jo fis assem¬ 
bler dans la Forteresse oil je demeurois en 
quality d’Aumonier, le Clief des Pionp, che/. 
<iui s’^taient fait les deu.\ manages.” - 
Norhert, Afm. iii. 129. 

1746. —“ .AiS the Nabob’s behaviour when 

Madras was attacked by De la Bourdon- 
nais, had caused tlie English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they had 2,000 
Peons in the defence of Cuddalore. . . - 

Orme, i. 81. 

c. 1760." “Peon. One who waits about 
the house to run on messages ; and he com¬ 
monly carries under his arm a .sword, or in 
his sash a krese, and in his hand a ratan, to 
keep the rest of the servants in subjection. 
He akso walks before your jialaiiquin, carries 
chits (q.v.) or note.s, and is your body¬ 
guard— 7 CCS, 50. 

1763. — “Europeans distinguish these 
undisciplined troops by the general name 
of Peons.”— Orvie, ed. 1803, i. 80. 

1772. —Hadley, writing in Bengal, spells 
the word pune ; but this is evidently 
phonetic. 

‘c. 1785. — “ . . . Peons, a name for the 
infantry of the Deckan. ”— CaiTiurioH's Lije 
of Clive, iv. 563. 

1780-90. — “I sent otT annually from 
Bylhot from 1.50 to 200 (elephants) divided 
into 4 distinct flocks. . . . They were put 
under charge of the common peon. These 
people were often ab.sent 18 months. On 
one occasion my servant Manoo . . . after 
a twelve-months’ absence returned ... in 
appearance most miseraVdo ; ho unfolded his 
girdle, and produced a .scrap of paper of 
small dirnen.sions, which ])roved to be a 
banker’s bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 pounds, 
—his own pay w.as 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When T left India Manoo was still ab.sent 
on one of these excursions, but he delivered 


to my agents as faithful an account of the 
produce as he would have done to myself. 

. . — Hon. R. Lindsay, in Lives of' the 

Lindsays, iii. 77. 

1842.— “. . . he was put under arrest 
for .striking, and throwing into the Imlus, 
an inoffensive Peon, who gave him no pro¬ 
vocation, but who was obeying the orders 
he received from Gaptain ——. The Major 
General has heard it said that the supre¬ 
macy of the British over the native must 
be maintaineil in ludi;i, and he entirely 
concurs in that opinion, but it must be 
maintained by justice.”---G'ca. Orders, &c., 
of Sir Ch. Nayier, j). 72. 

1873. — “ Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, .a peon, or orderly, a groom 
to an English officer . . . and eventually a 
pleader before an English .Tudge in a 
pofailous city.” -- Siiturdmi J{et ieu , May 31, 
p. 728. 

PEPPER, s. The original of llii.s 
word, Ski. pi}>})ali, nieaiip not the 
ordinary pep]Hir of coninierce (‘ lilack 
i)epj)er’) hut lotnj pepper, and the Sans¬ 
krit name i.s still so ap])lied in Bengal, 
where one of the long-pep])er plants, 
which have been clas.sed .sometimes in 
a diherent genus [(fiavica) from the 
Mack ])ep])er, was at one time innch 
cult ivated. There is still indeed a con- 
sidctrahle ex})ort of long ]»ej)])(?r from 
(hlr.iitta; and a kindred species grows 
in the Arc}ii])elag(). Long jiepper is 
mentioned hy Pliny, as well as wliite 
and black ])e])per ; the three varieties 
still known in trade, though witli the 
kind of error that has ))ersisted on 
such .subjects till (piite recently, he nii.s- 
a]q>rehends their relation. The pro- 
})ortiou of their ancient ])rices will he 
found in a quotation below. 

The name must have been trans¬ 
ferred ]»y foreign trader.s to black 
]>ep])e.r, the sta])le of export, at an 
early date, as will he seen from the 
i[Uotations. Pippalimilla, the root of 
long pe])per, still a stiinulant medicine 
ill the native ])harmaco])oeia, is ])ro- 
hahly the pi^a of the ancients 

{Hoyle, p. 86). 

We may .say here that JUack pepper 
i.s the fruit of a perennial climbing 
.shrub, Pip)er nigrum, L., indigenous in 
tlie forests of Malabar and Travancore, 
and thence introduced into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

White pepper is prepared from the 
Mack by removing the dark outer 
layer of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of a part of its pungency. It conies 
chietly vid Singapore from the Dutch 
settleiuent of Rhio, but a small quan- 
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tity of fine quality comes from Telli- 
cherry in Malabar. 

Long '[Mapper is derived from two 
shrubby ])lants, Piper officinarurriy 
O.D.C., a native of the Archipelago, 
and Piper longumy L., indigenous in 
Ma]a])ar, Oylon, E. Bengal, Timor, 
and tlic Philip])ines. Ivong pepper is 
the fruit-spike' gathered and dried 
when not ([uite ripe {Hanhury and 
FLiickigery P)tarmacographwb). All these 
kinds of peT)j)er were, as has l)een said, 
known to the ancients. 

c. 70 A.D. —“The comes or graines . . . 
lie in ccrtaino little huskes or cods, ... If 
that be plucked from the tree before they 
gape and open of themselves, they make 
that spice which is called Long pepper ; 
hut if as they do ripen, they cleave and 
chawne by little and little, they shew within 
the white pepper : which afterwards beeing 
parched in the Sunno, chaungeth colour 
and waxeth blacke, and therewith riveled 
also . . . Long pepper is soone sophisticated, 
with the senvie or mustard seed of Alex¬ 
andria : and a pound of it is worth fifteen 
Roman deniers. The white costeth seven 
deniers a pound, and the black is sold after 
foure deniers by the pound.”— Pliny, tr. by 
Phil. Holland, Bk. xii. ch. 7. 

c. 80-90.—“And there come to these marts 
great ships, on account of the bulk and 
quantity of pepper and malabathrum. . . . 
The pepper is brought (to market) hero, 
being produced largely only in one district 
near these marts, that which is called Fot- 
toimn/ce."^Pen2>li<s, § 56. 

c. A.D. 100. -“The Pepper-tree {ir^trepi 
d^vdpov) is related to grow in India ; it is 
short, and the fruit as it first puts it forth 
is long, resembling pods; and this long 
pepper has within it- (grains) like small 
millet, which are what grow to bo the perfect 
(black) pepper. At the proper season it 
opens and puts forth a cluster bearing the 
berries such as we know them. But those 
that are like unripe grapes, which constitute 
the white pepper, servo the best for eye- 
remedies, and for antidotes, and for theriacal 
potencies.”— T)nworide.<t, Mat. Med. ii. 188. 

c. 545.—“ This is the pepper-tree ” (there 
is a drawing). “ Every plant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like the slender stems of the vino. 
And every bunch of fruit has a double leaf 
as a shield ; and it is very green, like the 
green of rue.”— Cosmos, Book xi. 

c. 870.—“The mariners say every bunch 
of pepper has over it a leaf tliat shelters it 
from the rain. When the rain ceases the 
loaf turns aside ; if rain recommences the 
leaf again covers the fmit .”—Ihn Khardddlni, 
in Journ. As. 6th ser. tom. v. 284. 

1166.—“ The trees which bear this fruit 
are planted in the fields which surround 
the towns, and every one knows liis planta¬ 
tion. The trees are small, and the pepper 
is originally white, but when they collect it 


they put it into basons and pour hot water 
upon it; it is then exposed to the heat of 
the sun, and dried ... in the course of 
which process it becomes of a black colour.” 
— Itabhi Eeiijarniu, in Wright, p. 114. 

c. 1330.— “ L’albore che fa il pepe h fatto 
come I’eler/i che na.sce su per gli rnuri. 
Questo pepe sale su per gli arbori che Tuo- 
niini })iantano a. modo de I’olera, e sale sopra 
tutti li arbori pin alti. Questo pope fa rami 
a modo deir live ; . . . e mature si lo vende- 
miano a modo de I’uvo e poi pongono il pepe 
al sole ii. seecarc come uve passe, e nulla 
altra co.sa si fa del pex>6.” — Odoric, in Cathay, 
App. xlvii. 

PERGUNNAH, s. Hind, pargana 
[Ski. pragaiiy ‘to reckon up’], a sub¬ 
division of a ‘District’ (see ZILLAH). 

c. 1500.—“The divi.sions into s^dnut (.see 
SOUBA) and paxganas, which are main¬ 
tained to the present day in the province of 
Tatta, were made by these people ” (the 
Samma Dynasty).— Tdrikh-i-Tdhirt,m Elliot, 
i. 273. 

1535.—“ Item, from the three praguanas, 
viz., An7X)r, Clairona, l^anchenaa 133,260 
fedmjt.*' — S. Roteiho, Tomho, 139. 

[■]()! 4 , — “ j to .stay in the 

Pregonas near Agra.” -Foster, Letters, ii. 
106.J 

[1617.—“For that Muckshud had also 
newly answered he hud mist his prigany.” 
— Air T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 415.] 

1753.—“ Masulipatnam . . . est capitale 
de ce qu’on aj)])clle dans ITnde un Sercar 
(see SIRCAB), qui comprend plusieurs 
Pergan^B, ou districts particuliers.”— 
I)' Anville, 132. 

1812.— “A certain number of villages 
with a society thus organised, formed a 
pergunnah.”— Fifth Report, 16. 

PERGUNNAHS, THE TWENTY- 

FOUR, n.p. Tlui otlicial name of the 
District immediately adjoining and in¬ 
closing, thougli not administratively 
iiicduding, Calcutta,. The name is one 
of a charact,er very ancient in India 
and the East. It was the original 
‘ Zemindary of Calcutta ’ granted to 
the English Company by a ‘ Siibadar’s 
Perwana’ in 1757-58. This grant 
was sul)sef|nently confirmt*d by the 
Grt^at Mogul as an unconditional and 
rent-free ja^heer (q.v.). The quota¬ 
tion from Sir Richard Pliillips’ Million 
of FactSy illustrates the development 
of ‘facts’ out of the moral conscious¬ 
ness. The hook contains many of equal 
value. An approximate parallel to this 
statement would be that London is 
divided into Seven Dials. 

1766.—“The lands of the twenty-four 
Pnrgnimabi, ceded to the Company by 
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the treaty of 1757, which subsequently be- 
<^me Colonel Clive's jagghierj were rated on 
the King’s books at 2 lac and 22,000 rupees.” 
— Holwell, Jlist. Events^ 2nd ed., p. 217. 

1812.—“The number of convicts confined 
at the six stations of this division (inde¬ 
pendent of Zillah Twenty-four pergunnahs, 
is about 4,000. Of them probably nine- 
tenths are dacoits.” —Fifth Report^ 559. 

c. 1831.— “Bengal is divided in 24 
Per^unnahs, each with its judge and 
magistrate, registrar, &c.”—*SVr H. J^hillips, 
Million of Facts, stereot. cd. 1843, 927. 

PEBI, s. This Persian word for a 
class of iniaginary s})rites, rendered 
familiar in tne verses of Moore and 
Southey, has no blood-relationship with 
the English E'airy, notwithstanding the 
exact compliance with (trimm’s Law 
in the change of initial consonant. 
The Persian word is pari, from ‘par, 

a feather, or wing ’ ; therefore ‘ the 
winged one’; [so F. Johnson, J'crs. 
Diet.; but the derivation is very doubt¬ 
ful ;] whilst the genealogy of fairy is 
apparently Ital,/a(a, F"rench fefe, whence 
fe^arie (‘fay-doin’) and thence/a? n/. 

[c. 1500?—“ I am the only daughter of a 
Jiun chief of noblest strain and my name is 
Peri-Banu.”—.4ra6. Nights, Barton, x. 264.] 

1800.— 

“ Prom cluster’d henna, and from orange 
groves. 

That with such iierfiimea fill the breeze 
As Peris to their Sister bear. 

When from the summit of some lofty 
tree 

She hangs encaged, the captive of the 
Dives.” Thakiba, xi. 24. 

1817.— 

“ But nought can charm the luckless Peri ; 

Her soul is sad—her wings are weary.” 

Moore, Paradise and M#* Peri. 

PERPET, PERPETUANO, s. The 

name of a cloth oftmi mentioned in 
the 17th and first part, of the 18th 
■centuries, as an exj»oi't from England 
to the East. It appears to have been 
a light and glossy twilled stuff of wool, 
[which like another stuif of the same 
kind called ‘ Lasting,^ took its name 
from its durability. (See Drapers Did. 
s.v.)]. In France it was perpda- 
<inne or sempiterne, in Ital. perpetuana. 

[1609,— “ Karsies, PerpetuanOB and other 
woollen Comodities. ’ ’ —B irdwood, Letter Booh, 
288 . 

[1617.—“ Perpetuano, 1 bale.”— 

Ihary, Hak. Soc. i. 293. 

[1630.— “. . . Devonshire kersies or per- 
^petoities . . .”— Forrest, Bombay Letters, 


[1680.— “Perp^tuanceg.”— ii. 401.] 

1711.—“Goods usually imix>rted (to China) 
from Europe are Bullion Cloths, Clothrash 
Perpetuano’s, and Camblets of Scarlet, 
black, blew, sad and violet Colours, which 
are of late so lightly set by ; that to bear 
the Diitys, and bring the prime Cost, is as 
much as can reasonably be hoped for.”— 
Loehj/er, 147. 

[1717.—“ ... a Pavilion lined with Im- 
l>o.ss’d Perpets.” —In Yule, Hedges Jtianj, 
Hak. Soc. ii. cccUx.j 

1754. — “ Being requested by the Trustees 
of the Charity Stock (»f this place to make 
an humble application to you for an order 
that the children upon the Foundation to 
the number of 12 or 14 may be suitpliod at 
tho expense of the Honorable Company 
with a coat of blue Perpets or some ordi¬ 
nary cloth. . . .”— Petition of Rent. R. 
Mapleloft, in Long, p. 29. 

1757.—Among the presents sent to the 
King of Ava with the mission of Ensign 
Robert Lester, we find ; 

“ 2 IMeces of ordinary Red Broad Cloth. 

3 Do. of P^rpetuanoes Popingay.” 

In halrijmple, (Jr. Rep. i, 203. 

PERSAIM, n.p. This is an old form 
of the name of Bassein (<i.v.) in Pegu. 
It occurs {e.g.) in Milburn, ii. 281. 

1759.—“ Tho (buntry for 20 miles round 
Persaim is represented as capable of pro¬ 
ducing Rice, sntficient to supply the Coast 
of (-HOUOMANDKLfrom PondicherrfitoMosutP 
latam ."—Letter in Palnjviple, (Jr. Rep. i. 
10. Also in a Chart by (Japt. G. Baker, 
1754. 

1795.—“Having ordered presents of a 
trivial nature to he ])resented, iu return for 
those brought fn»m IlVegrais, ho referred the 
deputy ... to the Birman Governor of 
Persaim for a ratification and final adjust¬ 
ment of the treaty.”—*Symes-, p. 40. But 
this author also use's Bas.ne}i {e.g. 32), and 
j “Persaim or Bojisien" (39), which alterna¬ 
tives are alse) in the chart by Ensign Wood. 

PERSIMMON, s. This American 
name is apjdicd to a fruit common in 
China and .lapaii, which in a dried 
state is imported largcJy from China 
into Tibet. The tree is the Biospyros 
kaki, L. hi., a species of the same genus 
which produces ebony. The word is 
iroperly the name of an American 
ruit and tree of the same genus 
(/>. mrginiana), also called date-plum, 
and, according to the Dictionary of 
Worcester, bdonged to the Indian 
language of Virginia. [The word be¬ 
came familiar in 1896 as the name of 
the winner of the Derby.] 

1878 —“The finest fruit of Japan is the 
Kahi or persimmon {Biospyros Kaki), a large 
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golden fruit on a beautiful tree.” — Miss 
Bird's Jafan^ i. 234. 

PERUMBAUCUM, n.p. A town 
14 m. N.W. of Oonjevaram, in the 
district of Madras [Chingleput]. The 
name is ])erhaps jperum-pdkfcam, Tam., 

‘ big village.’ 

PESCARIA, n.p. The coast of 
Tinnevelly was so called by tlie 
Portuguese, from tlie great peail 
‘ fishery ’ there. 

[c. 1566, —See under BAZAAR.] 

]6(X).—“ There are in the Seas of the East 
three principal mines where they fish pearls. 

. . . The third is between the Isle of (^eilon 
and Cape Comory, and on this account the 
Coast which runs from the said Cope to the 
shoals of Kamanancor and Man4r is called, 
in part, Peseaxia. . . .''—Lucena, 80. 

[i616.~“ Pesqueria.” See under CHI- 
LAW.] 

1615.— “lam nonnihil dc orA. PiscariA 
dicamus quae iam inde a promontorio (\)m- 
morino in Orientem ad usque hreuia llarii- 
anancoridis extenditur, quod hand proeul 
indeoeleberrimus, maxiraus, etcojnosissimus 
toto Oriento Margaritarum })iscatua insti- 
tuitur. . . — Jarric^ Thes. i. 445. 

1710. —“The (^)ast of the Pescaria of 
the mother of pearl which runs from the 
Cape of (Jamorini to the Isle of Manar, for 
the space of seventy leagues, with a breadth 
of six inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second coiKpiest.”— JSousa, Orient. Con- 
qvist. i. 122. 

PESHAWXJR, n.p. } *eshdwar. 
This name of what is now the frontier 
city and garrison of India towards 
Kabul, is sometimes alleged to have 
been given by Akbar. But in sub¬ 
stance the name is of great antiijuity, 
and all that can be alleged as to Akbar 
is that he is said to have modi lied the 
old name, and that since his time the 
present form has bexUi in use. A 
notice of the change is tpioted below 
from Gen. Cunningham ; we cannot 
give the authority on wliich the state¬ 
ment rests. Pesliawar could hardly be 
called a frontiei town in the time of 
Akbar, standing as it did according^ to 
the administrative division of the Am, 
about the middle of the Suba of Kabul, 
which included Kashmir and all west 
of it. We do not find that the modern 
form o('.curs in the text of the Ain as 
published by Prof. Blochmann. In the 
translation of the Tabakdt-i-Akbari of 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (died 1594-96), 
in Elliot, we find the name transliter¬ 


ated variously as Peshdvxir (v. 448), 
Parshdwar (293), Parshor (423), Pershor 
(424). We cannot doubt that the 
Chinese form Folausha in Fah-hian 
already expresses the name Parasha- 
war, or Parshdwar. 

c. 400.—“From GandhAra, going south 4 
days’ journey, we arrive at the country of 
Fo-lau-sha. In old times Buddha, in com¬ 
pany with all his disciples, travelled through 
this country.”— Fah-hian, by Beal, p. 34. 

c. 630.—“ The Kingdom of Kien-to-lo 
(GAndhAra) extends about 1000 H from E. to 
W. and 800 li from S. to N. On the East 
it adjoins the river Sin (Indus). The capitiil 
of this country is called Pn-lu-sha-pu-lo 
(Piirashapura). . . . The towns and villages 
are almost deserted. . . . There are about a 
thousand convents, ruined and abandoned ; 
full of wdld plants, and presenting only a 
melancholy solitude. . . .”—Hwen T'.sang, 
Pel. Bond. ii. 104-105. 

c. 1001.—“On his (Mahmud’s) reaching 
Purshaur, he pitched his tent outside the 
city. There he received intelligence of the 
bold resf)lve of JaipAl, the enemy of God, 
and the King of Hind, to offer opposition.”^ 
-M-Vthi, in KUioi, ii. 25. 

c. 1020. -“The aggregate (ff these waters 
forms a large river opposite the city of 
Parshdwar.”-—in Elliot, i. 47. 
See also 63, 

10.59.—“ The Amir ordered a letter to be 
despatched to the minister, telling him ‘ 1 
have determined to go to Hindustan, and 
pa.ss the winter in Waihind, and Marrnindra, 
and Barshur. . . — Baihaki, in Elliot, ii. 
150. 

c. 1220,—“ Farshabtlr. The vulgar pro¬ 
nunciation is Bar'shdwflr. A largo tract 
between Ghazna and Labor, famous in the 
hi-storyof the Musulman conquest.”— Yakut, 
in Barhier de Magnard, Ihct. de la perse, 418. 

1519.— “We held a consultation, in which 
it was resolved to plunder the country of 
the Aferldl AfghAns, as had been proposed 
by Sultan Bayezid, to fit up the fort of 
Pershawer for the reception of their effects 
and corn, and to leave a garrison in it.”— 
Baber, 276. 

c. 1555.—“ We came to the city of PuTBha- 
war, and having thus fortunately passed 
the Kotal we reached the town of Joshaya. 
On the Kotal we saw rhinoceroses, the size 
of a small elephant.”— Sidi 'Ali, in J. As. 
Ser, i. tom. ix. 201. 

c. 1590.—“ Tuman Bagram, which they 
call Pareh&war ; the spring here is a source 
of delight. There is in this place a great 
place of worship which they call Gorkhatri, 
to which people, especially Jogis, resort 
from great distances.”—Am (orig.), i. 592; 
[ed, Jarrett, ii. 404. In iii. 69, Parashiwar]. 

1754.—“ On the news that Peishor wa» 
taken, and that Nadir Shah was preparing 
to pass the Indus, the MoghoTs court, 
already in great disorder, was struck with 
terror.”— H. of Nadir Shah, in Hanvjay, ii*. 
363. 
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1783.—“The heat of Peahour seemed to 
me more intense, than that of any country 
I have visited in the upper parts of India. 
Other places may be warm ; hot winds 
blowing over tracts of sand may drive us 
under the shelter of a wetted skreen; but 
at Peahour, the atmosphere, in the summer 
solstice, becomes almost inllammable.”— (J. 
Forster, ed. 1808, ii. 57. 

1863.—“ Its present name we owe to Ak- 
bar, whose fondness for innovation le<I him 
to change the ancient Paraahawara, of 
which he did not know the meaning, to 
Peah&war, or the ‘frontier town.’ Abul Fazl 
gives both names.” — Ciimiuajliam, Arch. 
JiC^xn-ts, ii. 87. Gladwin does in his trans¬ 
lation give both names ; but see above. 

PESHCUBZ, s. A form of (dagger, 
tlie blade of Avhicli has a straight thick 
hack, while the edge curves inwardly 
from a broad base to a very sharji 
point. Per.s. ‘fore-grip.’ 

The hariflle is usually made of shir- 
'indhi^ ‘tlie whit(^ hone (tooth?) of a 
large cetacean’; probably luorse-tootli, 
which is rejieatealy mentioned in the 
early English trade with iVrsia as an 
article much in demand (r.g. set* Saiiis- 
buryy ii. 65, 159, 204, 305 ; iii. 89, 162, 
268, 287, &(^). [The prshiiibz appears 
several times in Mr. Egerlon’s ikita- 
logue of hidian Arms, and one is illus¬ 
trated, PI. XV. No. 760.] 

1767.— 

“ Received for sundry 

jewels, Ac. . . . (lls.) 7326 0 0 

Ditto for knife, or 
pesheubz (mis¬ 
printed pesheoh). . 3500 0 0.” 

Lord CItvds AcrounU, in Long, 497. 

PESHCUSH, s. Pers-. pesh-kash. 
Wilson interprets this as literally 
‘ lirst-fruits.’ It is used as an ottering 
or tribute, but with many specific and 
technical senses which will be found 
in Wilson, e.g. a fine on a])])ointment, 
renewal, or investitun; ; a (juit-rent, 
a payment exacted on lands formerly 
rent-free, or in substitution for .service 
no longer exacted ; sometimes a pre.sent 
to a great man, or (loo.sely) for the 
ordinary Government demand on land. 
Pesheush, in the old English records, 
is most generally used in the sen.se of 
a present to a great man. 

I653p—“ Pesket est vn presant en Turq.’ 
— lie la BouUaye-le-Oouz, ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1657.— “As to the Piscash for the King 
of Grolcundah, if it be not already done, we 
do hope with it you may obteyn our liberty 
to coyne silver Rupees and copper Pico at 
the Fort, which would be a great accommo¬ 
dation to our Trade. But in this and all 


other Piscashes be a.s sparing as you can.”— 
Letter of Court to Ft. St. Geo., in Not^ji arid 
Erts.y No. i. p. 7. 

1673. — “Sometimes sending Pishcashes 
'f coiLsidcrable value.”— Fryer, 166. 

1675.—“ Being informed that Mr. Mohun 
had sent a Piscash of Persian Wine, Cases 
>f Stronge Water, Ac. to ye Groat Govornour 
of this Countrey, that is '2d. or Zd. pson in 
ye kingdome, I went to his house to sp'eake 
abt. it, when ho kept me to dine with him.” 
— J*Hcklc.% Diary, MS. in India Office. 

[1683.Piscash.” (See under FIR- 

MAUN.)J 

1689.—“But the Pisheushes or Presents 
expecited by the Nahobti and (hnrahs retarded 
i>ur Inlargement for some tune notwithstand¬ 
ing.”— Ortnylon, 415. 

1754. — “ After 1 have refreshed my army 
at DKlilllK, and received the suli.sidy {Note. 
— ‘This is called a Peischeush, or ])resent 
from an inferior to a suiierior. The sum 
agreed for was 20 crores ’) which must be 
paid, I will leave you in possession of his 
ilominion.”— Jlist. (f Nadu- Shah, in Ifan- 

^ray, ii. 371. 

1761. — “ j have obtained a promise from 
his Majesty of hi.s royal confirmation of all 
yi»ur }>ossessions and priviledges, provided 
yon p;iy him a jiroper pishcush. . . — 

Major (\iriuic to the Governor and tkmncil, 
in In?/ Sit tart, i. 119. 

1811.—“By the firal or reyntated, sum 
. . . the Sultan . . . means the Paish- 
CUSh, or tribute, which he w.as bound, by 
former treaties to pay to the Government of 
Poonah ; but which he does not think 
j>roj>er to . . . designate by any term 

denotive of inferiority, which the word 
Daishcash certainly is.” ■ Kirkpatrick', Note 
on Tippoo's Letfo’s, j). 9. 

PESH KHANA, PESH KHID- 

MAT, S.S. l*cr.y. ‘Fore-service.’ The 
tcnls and accompanying retinue sent 
on over-night, during a marcli, to the 
new camjung ground, to receive the 
master on Lis arrival. A great per- 
.sonage among the natives, or among 
ourselves, has a complete double 
establishment, one ^lortion of which 
goes thus every night in advance. 
I Another term used is peshkhaima 
Pers. ‘advance tents,’ as below.] 

1665.—“ When the King is in the field, he 
hath usually two Camps ... to the end 
that when he breaketh up and leavoth one, 
the t)ther may have passed before by a day 
and be found ready when he arriveth at 
the place design’d to encamp at ; and ’tis 
therefore that they are called Peiche-kanes, 
as if you should say, Houses going before. 
. . .”— Bemier, E.T. 115; [ed. Co7istahle,.Z59]. 

[1738.—“ Peish-khazma is the term given 
to the royal tents and their appendages in 
India.”— Hanioay, iv. 153. 
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[1862.—“The result of all this uproarious 
bustle has been the erection of the Sard^r’s 
peshkhaima, or advanced tent.”— Belleio, 
Journal of 409. j 

PESHWA, 8. from Pers. ‘ a leader, 
a miide.’ The chief minister of the 
Maliratta power, who afterwards, snp- 
plaiiting his master, the descendant of 
Sivaji, became practically the ])rince 
of an independent State and chief of 
the Mahrattiis. The Piisliwa’s power 
expired with the surrender to Sir John 
Malcolm of the last Peshwa, Baji Riio, 
in 1817. He lived in wealthy exile, 
and with ajdglr nnd(*r his own juris¬ 
diction, at Bhitur, near Oawnpoor, till 
January 1851. His adopted son, and 
the claimant of his honours and allow¬ 
ances, was the infamous Nana Sahib. 

Mr C. P. Brown gives a feminine 
peshwin: “ The princess Ganga Bai was 
Peshmn of Purandhar.” (MS. notes). 

1673.— “He answered, it is well, and 
referred our Business to Moro Pumlit his 
Peshua, or Chancellour, to examine our 
Articles, and give an account of what they 
were.”— Fryer^ 79. 

1803.—“ But how is it with the Peshwah ? 
He has no minister ; no person has influence 
over him, and he is only guided by his 
own caj)ricos .”—Wellhigton Desp.^ ed. 1837, 

ii. 177. 

In the following pass^ige {qumuio- 
quidein dormUans) tJui Great Duke had 
forgotten that things were changed 
since he left India, whilst the editor 
perhaps did not know : 

1841.If you should draw moro troops 
from the Establishment of Fort St. George, 
you will have to place under arms the 
subsidiary force of the Nizam, the Peish' 
wah, and the force in Mysore, and the 
districts ceded by the Nizarn in 1800-1801.” 
—Letter from the I), of Wellington^ in 
Ind. A dm. of Lord Kllenhorough^ 1874. 
(Dec. 29). The Duke was oblivious when 
he spoke of the Peshwa’s Subsidiary Force 
in 1841. 

PETEESILLY, s. This is the name 
by which ‘ parsley ’ is generally called 
in N. India. We have neard it quoted 
there as an instance of the absurd cor¬ 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of natives. But this case at least might 
more justly be quoted as an example 
of accurate transfer. The word is 
simply the Dutch term for ‘parsley,’ 
viz. petersilie, from the Lat. peiro- 
selinum^ of which parsley is itself a 
double corruption through the French 
pernl. In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
name is given aa fcUrasiliun. 


PETTAH, s. Tam. peUai. The 
extramural suburb of a fortress, or 
the town attached and adjacent to a 
fortress. The pettah is itself often 
separately fortified ; the fortress is 
then its citadel. The Mahratti peth 
is used in like manner ; [it is Skt. 
2 ietaka, and the word possibly came to 
the Tamil through the Mahr.]. The 
word coiistantly occurs in the histories 
of war in Soutliern India. 

1630.—“ ’Azam Khitn, having ascended 
the Puss of Anjjin-dddh, encamped 3 kos 
from Dharur. He then directed Miiltafit 
Khiin ... to mnke an attack upon . . . 
Dh<4rilr and its petta, where once a week 
people from all })arts, far and near, were 
accustomed to meet for buying and selling.” 
—Ahdul Jlawldy in Elliot, vii. 20. 

1763.—“The ])agoda .served a.s a citadel 
to a large pettah, by which name the 
people on the C^oa.st of Coromandel call 
every town contiguous to a fortress.”— 
Orine, ed. 1803, i. 147. 

1791.—“. . . The petta or town (at 
Bangalore) of great extent to the north of 
the fort, wa.s surrounded by an indifferent 
rampart and excellent ditch, with an inter¬ 
mediate berm . . . planted with impene¬ 
trable and well-grown thoriLS. . . . Neither 
the fort nor the petta had drawbridges.”— 
ir//Ls, HUt. iSi'etc/u^, iii. 123. 

1803.—“The pettah wall was very lofty, 
and defended by towers, and had no ram¬ 
part.”— Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 193. 

1809.—“ 1 pas.sed through a country little 
cultivated ... to Kingeri, which has a 
small mud-fort in good repair, and a pettah 
apparently well tilled with inhabitants.”— 
Ld. Valentia, i. 412. 

1839.—“The English ladies told me this 
Pettah was ‘ a horrid place—quite native !' 
and advised me never to go into it; so I 
went next day, of course, and found it most 
curious—really onite native.'* — Letters from 
Mmlnus 289. 

PHANSEEGAE, s. See under 
THUG. 

[PHOOLKAEEE, s. Hind. phuX- 
Lari., ‘ flowered embroidery.’ The term 
applied in N. India to the cotton 
sheets embroidered in silk by village 
women, particularly Jats. Each girl 
is supposed to embroider one of these 
for her marriage. In recent years a 
considerable demand has arisen for 
specimens of this kind of needlework 
among Engli.sh ladies, who use them 
for screens and other decorative 
purposes. Hence a considerable manu¬ 
facture has sprung up of which an 
account will oe found in a note by 
Mrs. r. A. Steel, api)ended to Mr, 
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H. C. Cookson’s Monograph on the SiUc 
Industry of the Punjab (1886-7), and in 
the Jo^imal of Indian Art^ ii. 71 seqg. 

[1887.—“They (native school girls) were 
collected in a small inner court, which was 
hung with the pretty phulcarrieB they 
make here (Rawal Pindi), and which . . . 
looked very Oriental and gay.” — Laxly 
JJuffeririy Viceregal Life^ 336.] 

[PHOORZA, s. A custom-house ; 
Gujarati phurjd, from Ar. furzat ‘a 
notch,’ then ‘a hight,’ ‘river-mouth,’ 
‘ harbour ’; hence ‘ a tax ’ or ‘ custom- 
duty.’ 

[1791.—The East India Calendar (p. 131) 
has “John Church, Phoorza-Master, Snrat.” 

[1727. — “ And the Mogul’s Furza or 
custom-house is at this place (Hughly). — 
A. Haniiltcmy ed. 1744, ii. 19. 

[1772.—“ But as they still insisted on their 
people sitting at the gates on the Phoorzer 
Coosky . . y — Forrest, liomhay LetterSy i. 386, 
and see 392, “Phoorze Master.” Coosly---: 
P.—Mahr. Khushlly “inland transit-duties.” 

[1813.—“. . . idols . . . were annually 
imported to a considerable number at the 
Baroche Phodrza, when 1 was custom- 
master at that settlement.” — Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 334.] 

PIAL, s. A raised platform on 
which neople sit, usually under the 
verandan, or on either side of the door 
of the house. It is a purely S. Indian 
word, and partially corresjionds to the 
N. Indian chahutra (see CHABOOTRA). 
Wilson conjectures the word to* he 
Telugu, but it is in fact a form of the 
Portuguese poyo and poyal (Span, poyo)^ 
‘a seat or bench.’ This is again, ac¬ 
cording'to Diez (i. 326), from tlie Lat. 
podium, ‘a projecting base, a l>alcony.’ 
Bluteau explains poyal as ‘ste])s for 
mounting on horseback’ (Scotic^, ‘a 
louping-on stone’) [see Dalhoquerquc, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 68]. The quotation from 
Mr. Gover describes the S. Indian thing 
in full. 

1553.—“. . . paying him his courtesy in 
Moorish fashion, which was seating himself 
along with him on a poyal.” —Castanhexlat 
vi. 3. 

1578.—“In the public square at Goa, as 
it was running furiously along, an infirm 
man came in its way, and could not escape ; 
but the elephant took him up in his trunk, 
and without doing him aiw hurt deposited 
him on a poyo.” — Acosta, Tractado, 432. 

1602.—“The natives of this region who 
are called laos, are men so arrogant that 
they think no others their superiors . . . 
insomuch that if a lao in passing along the 
street becomes aware t^t any one of 


another nation is pn a poyal, or any place 
above him, if the person does not immedi¬ 
ately come down, . . . until he is gone by, 
he will kill him.”— Couto, IV. iii. 1. [For 
numerous instances of this superstition, see 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed. i. 360 seqq.^ 

1873.—“ Built against the front wall of 
every •Hindu house in southern India . . . 
is a bench 3 feet high and as many broad. 
It extends along the whole fronUige, except 
where the house-door stands. . . . The posts 
of the veranda or pandal are fixed in the 
ground a few feet in front of the bench, 
enclosing a sort of })latform ; for the base¬ 
ment of the house is generally 2 or 3 feet 
above the street level. The raised bench 
is called the Pyal, and is the lounging-pkice 
by day. It also serves in the hot months 
as a couch for the night. . . . There the 
visitor is received ; there the bargaining is 
done ; there the beggar plies his trade, and 
the Yogi (see JOGEE) sounds his oonoh ; 
there mso the nmmbors of the household 
clean their teeth, amusing themselves the 
while with belches and other frightful noises. 
. . .”—/h/rt/ Schools in Madras, by K. C. 
Gover, in Jnd. A ntiq. ii. 52. 

PICAR, s. Hind, pwikdr, [which 
again is a corruption of Pers. pd^e-kdr, 
pd’e, ‘a foot’], a retail-dealer, an inter¬ 
mediate dealer or broker. 

1680.—“ Picar.” See under DUSTOOR. 

1683.—“Y« said Naylor has always cor¬ 
responded with Mr. Gharnock, having been 
always his intimate friend ; and without 
(juestion either provides him goods out of 
the Hon. Com}>.’s Warehouse, or connives 
at the Weavers and Piccars doing of it.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 133. 

[1772.— “Pyk&TB {Dellols (see DELOLL) 
and Gomastahs) are a chain of agents 
through whose hands the articles of mer¬ 
chandize pa.ss from the loom of the manu¬ 
facturer, or the store-house of the cultivator, 
to the public merchant, or exporter.”— 
Verelst, View of Bengal, (t7o.? 5. s.v.J 

PICE, s. Hind, paisd, a small 
copper coin, which under the Anglo- 
Indian .system of currency is of an 
anna, of a rupee, and somewhat 
less than § of a farthing. Pice is used 
slangishly for money in general. By 
Act AXm. of 1870 (cl. 8) the follow¬ 
ing copj)er coins are current:—1. 
Double Pice or Half-anna, 2. Pice or 

anna. 3. Half-pice or anna. 4. 

He or anna. No. 2 is tlie only one 
in very common use. As with most 
other coins, weights, and measures^ 
there used to be pucka pice, and 
cutcha pice. The distinction was 
sometimes between the regularly 
minted copper of the Government and 
certain amorphous pieces of copper 
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which did duty for small change 
{e.g. in the N.W. Provinces within 
memory), or between single and 
double pice, i.e. anna-pieces and ^ 
anna-pieces. [Also see PIE.] 

c. 15^0.—“The ddm . . . is the fortieth 
part of the rupee^ At first this coin was 
called Paisah.”— Ain,, ed. Blochmann, i. 31. 

f ]614.—“ Another coin there is of copj)er, 
led a Pize, whereof you have commonly 
34 in the mamudo.”— Fostn-^ Letters^ iii. 11.] 

IGlf).—“Pice, which is a (Copper Coyne ; 
twelve Drammes make one Pice. The 
English Shilling, if weight, will yccld thirtie 
three P^re and a halfe.”— W. Peyton,, in 
Purchas, i. 530. 

1616. —“ Brasse money, which they call 
Pices, whereof throe or thereabouts counter¬ 
vail a Peny.”— Terry, in /hoc/ui-s, ii, 1471. 

1648.—“ . . . do Peysen z,ijn koo}>crgelt. 

. . .”—Van 6‘2. 

1653.— “Peca est vne rnonnoye du Mogul 
de la valeur de 6 deniers .”—De hi BonHoyi'- 
le-(rouz, ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1673.—“Pice, a sort of Copper Money 
current among the Poorer sort of I*eoj)le 
. . . the Company’s Accounts are kejit in 
Book-rate Pice, viz. 32 to the Mam. [i.e. 
Mdvwodee, see GOSBECK], and 80 Pice to 
the Rupee.”— Fryer, 205. 

1676.— “The Indians have also a sort 
of .small Copper-money ; which is called 
Pecha. ... In my last Travels, a lioupy 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pecha’s.” 
— Taoernier, E.T. ii. 22 ; [ed. BaJ/, i. 27). 

1689.—“Lower than these (pice), bitter- 
Alnionds here (at Surat) })ass for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pice.”— 
Orington, 219. 

1726.— “1 A rut makes H stuyvers or 2 
peys.”— Vahntijn, v. 179. |Al.so see under 

MOHUR GOLD.] 

1768.— “Shall I ri.sk my cavalry, which 
cost 1000 rupeo.s each horse, against your 
cannon balls that cost two pice ?- No.— 

1 will march your troops until their leg.s 
become the size of their bodies .”—llyder 
All, Letter to Pof. Wood, in Forbes, (hr. 
Mem. iii. 287 ; [2nd ed. ii, 300]. 

c. 1816. — “‘Here,’ said he, ‘is four 
pucker-pice for Mary to .spend in the 
bazar ; but I will thank you, Mrs. Browne, 
not to let her have any fruit. . . — Mrs. 

isherwood's Stories, 16, ed. 1863. 

PICOTA, s. An additional allow¬ 
ance or percentage, added as a handi¬ 
cap to the weight of goods, which 
varied with every description,—and 
which the editor of the Suhsidios 
supposes to have lead to the varieties 
of bahar (q.v.). Thus at Ormuz 
the bahar was of 20 farazolas (see 
FRAZAIiA), to which was added, as 
pi^cota, for cloves and mace 3 maunds 
(of Ormuz), or about A additional; 


for cinnamon A additional; for benzoin 
^ additional, &c. See the Pesos^ &c. 
of A. Nunes (1554) passwi. We have 
not beeij aide to trace the origin of 
this term, nor any modern use. 

[1554.— “Picotaa.” (See under BRAZIL¬ 
WOOD, DOOCAUN.)] 

PICOTTAH, s. This is the term 
a])j)Iied in S. India to that ancient 
machine for raising water, whicli con¬ 
sists of a long lever or yard, pivotted 
on an upright post, weighted on the 
short arm and bearing a line and 
luicket on the long arm. It is the 
fjlietikll of Ll])per India, the shdduf of 
the Nile, and the (dd English sweep, 
swape, or sway-pole. The machine is 
we believe still used in tlie Terra 
Incognita of market-gardens S.E. of 
Lonuon. The name is Portuguese, 
picota, a marine term now a])])lied to 
the handle of a shiji’s y)iimp and post 
in which it works—a ‘ pump-hrake.’ 
The picota at s(ia was also used as a 
]>illory, whence the employment of the 
word as (pioted from Correa. The 
word is given in the Glossary attached 
to the “ihfth Report” (1812), but with 
no indication of its source. Fryer 
(1673, pub. 1698) describes tbe thing 
without giving it a name. In the 
following the word is used in the 
marine sense : 

1524.—“ Ho (V. da Gama) ordered notice 
to be given that no .seaman .should wear a 
cloak, except on Sunday . . . and if he did, 
that it .should be taken from him by the 
constable.s {the serra lomnda polos m,eirinhos), 
and the man j)ut in the picota in di.sgrace, 
for one day. Ho found great fault with 
men of military .service wearing cloaks, for 
in that guise they did not look like soldiers.” 
— CorrexL, Lendas, 11. ii. 822. 

1782.—“Pour cet effet (arro.sGr les terres) 
on oinploie une machine appellee Piedte. 
C’est une bascule dress^o sur le bord d’un 
puits ou d’un reservoir d’eaux pluviales, 
pour en tirer I’eau, et la conduire ensuite 
oil Ton vent,”— Sonneiut, Voyage, i. 188. 

c. 1790.—“Partout les pakoti^B, oU puits 
k bascule, 6toient eii moiiveraent pour fournir 
I’eau n^cessaire aux plantes, et [Uirtout on 
entendoit les jardiniers 6gayer leiirs travaux 
par des chamsons.”— Hoof tier, ii. 217. 

1807.—“In one place 1 saw people em¬ 
ployed in watering a rice-field with the 
Yatam, or Pacota, as it is called by the 
English.”— Buchanan, Journey through My¬ 
sore, &c., i. 15. [Here Yatam, is Can. y&ta 
Tel. etamu, Mai. 

[1871— 

“ Aye, e’en picotta-work would gain 
By using such bamboos.” 

Oover, Folk Songs of S. India, 184.] 
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PIE, s. Hind. pd% the smallest 
copper coin of the Anglo-Indian cur¬ 
rency, being ^ of an anna, of a 
rupee, = about ^ a farthing. This is 
now the authorised meaning of pi.e. 
But pdt v/as originally, it would seem, 
the fourtli })art of an anna, and in 
fact identical with pice (q-v.). It is 
the H.—Mahr. pdX ‘ a (juarter,’ from 
Skt. pad, padika in that sense. 

[1866.—“ . . . his father has a one pie 
share in a small village which may yield 
him j)erhaps 24 rupees per annum.”— Con¬ 
fessions of an Orderly^ 201. J 

PIECE-GOODS. This, Avhich is 
now the technical term fur Manchester 
cottons imported into India, was origin¬ 
ally applied in trade to the Indian 
cottons exported to England, a trade 
which a})})ears to have been deliber¬ 
ately killed by tlie heavy duties which 
Lancashire procured to be imposed in 
its own interest, as in its own interest 
it has recently procured the abolition 
of the small inif>ort duty on English 
piece-goods in India.* [In 1898 a duty 
at the rate of 3 ])er cent, on cotton 
goods was reimposed.] 


* It is ail easy assumption tliat this (‘xport 
trade from India was killed by tlie development 
of maehinor^ in Eni^land. We cun liurdly doubt 
that this cause would have kilh'd it in time. But 
it was not left to any such lingetin^ and natural 
death. Much time would be reipiired to trace the 
whole of this episode of “ancient history." But 
it is certain that tins Indian trade was not killed 
by natural causes: it was kxllrd bii itrohUntory 
duties. These duties were so hi^h in 1783 that 
they were declared to operate as a premium on 
smuggling, and they were rrdaced to 18 percent. 
ad valorem. In the year l7iH»-{)7 tlie, \alue of 
piece-goods from India imjiorted ml ) England 
was £‘2,77(5,t>82, or one-third of tlie whole value 
of the imports from India, which w'as iiS,2.')2,300. 
And in the sixtemi years between 1703-4 and 
1800-10 (inclu.sive) the jrn])ort.s of Indian piece- 
goo<ls amounted in valui' to £,20,171,12''>, 

In 1700 the duties were raised. 1 need not give 
details, but will come down tai 1814, ju.st before 
the close of tlie war, when they were, I believe, at 
a rnaxiimim. The duties then, on “ pdaiii white 
calicoes,” were:— 

£ s. d 

Warehouse duty . .4 0 0 per cent. 

War enhancement. .10 0 ,, 

Customs duty . . f;0 0 0 ,, 

Wai enhamauneiit. . 12 10 0 ,, 


There was an Excise duty upon British manu¬ 
factured and jirinted goods of 3^d. ptir square 
yard, and of twice that amount on foreign (Indian) 
cjilico and muslin printed in Great Britain, ami 
the whole of both duty .and excise upon such 
goods was recoverable as drawback upon re-expor¬ 
tation. But on the exportation of Indian white 
goods tliere was no drawliack recoverable ; and 
stuffs printed in India were at this time, so far as 
we can discern, not admitted through the English 
Custom-house at all until 182(5, wdieii they were 
admitted on a duty of j»er square yard. 

2 Y 


Lists of the various kinds of Indian 
piece-g(X)ds will be found in Milburn 
(i. 44, 45, 46, and ii. 90, 221), and we 
assemble them below. It is not in 
our power to explain their jieculi- 
arities, except in very few oases, found 
under their proper heading. [In the 
present edition the.se lists have been 
arranged in alphabetical order. The 
figures liefore each indicate that they 
fall into the following classes : 1. Piece- 
goods formerly exported from Bombay 
and Surat ; 2. Piece-goods exported 
from Madras and tlie (Viast ; 3. Piece- 
goods ; the kinds imported into Great 
Britain from Bengal. Some notes and 
quotations have been add(id. But it 
must be understood that 1,lie classes of 
goods now known under these names 
may or may not exactly represent 
t lio.se made at the time when these lists 
were jirepared. The names jirinted 
in capitals are discussed in separate 
articles.] 

1()65.—“I have sometimes stood amazed 
at the vast quantity of Cotton-dloth of all 
sorts, fine and others, tinged and white, 

(See in the Statutes, 43 Geo. 111. mpp. (58, (>9, 70; 
f>4 Geo. III. cap. 86 ; 6 Geo. IV. cap. B ; atso Mac- 
pherson's Ajinals of ('ommerce, iv. 42(5). 

In 8ir A. Arbnthnot's publication of Sir T. 
Munro's Minutes (Memoir, p. cxxix.) he ipiotes a 
letter of Munro’s to a friend in Scotland, written 
about 1825, which shows him snrjinsingly before 
his age in the matter of Free Trade, sjieakiug with 
reference to certain measures of Mr. Uuskisson's. 
The passage ends thus : “ India is the country tliat 
lias been worst used in the new .arrangements, 
A11 her prod acts oiiglit u ndou htod 1 y to be imported 
freely into England, Upon paying the same duties, 
and no more, which English duties fY manufactures] 
pay m India. When 1 see what is done in Parlia¬ 
ment against India, I think that I am reading 
about Edward III. and the Flemings.” 

Sir A. Arbuthnot adds very approjiriately a jms- 
sagi^ from a note by the late Prof. H. H. Wilson in 
his continuation of .James Mill's History of India 
(1845, vol. i. pp. 538-539), a passage which wo also 
gladly insert here: 

“It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the 
cotton and silk goods of India, up to this period, 
could be sold for a profit in the Britisli market at 
a jirice from 50 to (50 per cent, lower than those 
fabricated in England. It consequently became 
necessary to protect tlie latter by duties of 70 or 
80 per cent, on their value, or by positive prohibi¬ 
tion. Had this not been the case, had not such 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills 
of Paisley and of Manchester would have Iwen 
stojipod in their outset, and could hardly have 
been again set in motion, even by the powers 
of steam. They were created by the sacrifice of 
the Indian manufactures. Had India lieen inde¬ 
pendent, she would have retaliated ; would have 
imposed preventive dutie.s upon British goods, and 
would thus liave preserved her own productive in¬ 
dustry from annihilation. This act of self-defence 
was not permitted her; she was at the mercy of 
the stranger. British goods were forced upon her 
without paying any duty ; and the foreign manu¬ 
facturer employed the arm of political ii\iu8ticeto 
keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor 
with whom he could not contend on equal terms." 
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which the Hollcunders alone draw from 
thence and transport into many places, 
especially into Japan and Europe; not to 
mention what the English, Portingal and 
Indian merchants carry away from those 
paHs.”— Bernier, E.T. 141 ; [ed. Constable, 
489]. 

1785.—(Re8“. of Coyrt of Directors of the 
E.I.C., 8th October) “. . . that the Cap¬ 
tains and Officers of all ships that shall sail 
from any part of India, after receiving 
notice hereof, shall be allowed to bring 
8000 pieces of piece-goods and no more . . . 
that 5000 pieces and no more, may consist 
of white Muslins and Callicoes, stitched or 
plain, or either of them, of which 5000 
pieces only 2000 may consist of any of the 
following sorts, viz., AUiballies, Alrochs {}), 
Cossaes, Boreas, Jamdannies, Mubmils, 
Nainsooks, Neckcloths, Tanjeehs, and Ter- 
rindams, and that 8000 pieces and no more, 
may consist of coloured piece-goods. . . .” 
&c., &c.-—In Seton-Ka)r, i. 83. 

[Abrawan, P. dh-i-ravdn, ‘ flowing w'ater’ ; 
a very fine kind of Dacca muslin. ‘ Woven 
air’ is the name applied in the Arabian 
Nights to the Patna gauzes, a term origin¬ 
ally used for the j)roduce of the Coan looms 
{Burton, x. 247.) “The Hindoos amuse us 
with two stories, Us instances of the fineness 
of this muslin. One, that the Emperor 
Aurungzebe was angry with his daughter 
for exposing her skin through her clothes; 
whereupon the young princess remonstrated 
in her justification that she had seven 
jamahs (see JAMMA) or suits on ; and 
another, in the Nal)ob Allaverdy Khawn’s 
time a weaver was chastised and turned out 
of the city for his neglect, in not preventing 
his cow from eating up a piece of abrooan, 
which he had spread and cnrolosaly left on 
the grass.”— Bolt, Considerations on Affairs 
of hxdia, 206. 

3. ADATIS. 

2. ALLEJAS. 

8. AlliballieB. — A laballee (signifying 
according to the weavers’ interpretation of 
the word ‘ very fine ’) is a mu.slin of fine 
texture.”—(./. Taultrr, Account of the Colton 
Manufacture at Dacca, 45). According to 
this the word is perhaps from Ar. ala, 
‘superior,’ H. bhald, ‘good.’ 

8. Allibanees. —Perhaps from cdla, ‘su¬ 
perior,’5dwa, ‘woof,’ 

1. Annabatchies. 

3. Arrahs. —Perhaps from the place of 
that name in Shahabad, where, according to 
Buchanan Hamilton (Eastern India, i. 548) 
there was a large cloth industry. 

8. Aubrahs. 

2. Aunneketchies. 

3. BAFTAS. 

8. BANDANNAS. 

1. Bejutapauts. — H. be jut a, ‘without 
join,’;>d<, ‘apiece.’ 

1. BETEELAS. 

3. Blue cloth. 

1. Bombay Stuffs. 

1. Brawl.— The N.E.I). describes Brawl 
as a ‘blue and white striped cloth manu¬ 
factured in India.’ In a letter of 1616 
{Foster, iv. 306) we have “ Lolwee champell 


and Buml.” The editor suggests H. Inral^ 

‘ open in texture, fine.’ But Roquefort (s.v.) 
mves: Bure, Burtl, grosse ^toffe en laine 

de couleur rousse ou grisfltre, dont s’habillent 
ordinairement les ramonours ; cette 4toffe est 
faite de brel:)is noire et bnine, sans aucune 
autre teinture,” And see N. K. />. s.v. BorreL 

3. Byrampauts. (See BEIBAMEE.) 

2. Callawapores. 

3. Callipatties.— H. Kail, ‘ black.’jpaWi, 

‘ strip.’ 

3. CAMBAYS. 

3. Cambrics. 

3. Carpets. 

3. Carridaries. 

2. Cattaketchies. 

1. Chalias. (See under SHALEE.) 

3. Charconnaes. — H. char-khana, ‘che¬ 
quered.’ “ The charkava, or chequered 
muslin, is, as regards manufacture, very 
similar to the Doorea (see DOREAS below). 
They differ in the breadth of the stripes, 
their closeness to each other, and the size 
of the squares.” [Forbes Watson, Textile. 
Man. 78), The same name is now a})plied 
to a silk cloth. “The word chdrkhdna 
simply means a check,’ but the term is 
applied to certain silk or mixed fabrics 
containing small checks, usually about 8 or 
10 checks in a line to an inch.” [Yusuf AI i, 
Mon. on Silk, 93. Also sec .loum. Ind. 
Art. iii. 6.) 

1683. —“20 yards of charkonnas.”— In 
Yule, IJedgrs’ Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 94. 

2. Chavonis. 

1. Chelloes. (See SHALEE.) 

3. Chinechuras. — Probably cloth from 
ChiuBura. 

1. CHINTZ, of sorts. 

3. Chittabullies. 

3. Chowtars. — This is almost certainly 
not identical with Chudder. In a list of 
cotton cloths in the Ain (i. 94) we have 
cfuiutdr, which may mean ‘made with four 
threads or wires.’ Cliautdhl, ‘four-fold,’ 
is a kind of cloth used in the Punjab for 
counterpanes [Francis, Man. Cotton, 7). 
This cloth is frequently mentioned in the 
early letters. 

1610.— “ Cbautares are white and well 
requested.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 75. 

1614. —“The Chauters of Agra and fine 
baftas nyll doth not here vend.”— Foster, 
Letters, ii. 45. 

1615. —“Four pieces fine white Cowter.” 
— Ibid. iv. 51. 

3. Chuclaes. —This may be H. chakld, 
chakrl, which Platts defines as ‘a kind of 
cloth made of silk and cotton.’ 

3. Chunderbannies. —This is perhaps H. 
Chandra, ‘the moon,’ftana, ‘woof.’ 

3. Chundraconaes. —Forbes Watson has: 
** Chunderkana, second quality muslin for 
handkerchiefs”; “Plain white bleached 
muslin called Chunderkora." The word is 
probably chandrakhana, ‘moon checks.’ 

3. Clouts, common coarse cloth, for 
which see N.E.D. 

3. Coopees. —This is perhaps H. kavpin, 
komn, ‘the small lungooty worn by Fakirs.’ 

3. Corahs.— H. kora, ‘-plain, unbleached, 
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undyed.’ What is now known as Kora silk 
is woven in pieces for waist-cloths (see 
Yusuf Ali^ op. cit. 76). 

3. COBSaeB. —This perhaps represents Ar. 
Ihdssa ‘special.’ In the Ain we. have 
khd^ah in the list of cotton cloths (i. 94). 
Mr. Taylor describes it as a muslin of a 
clos^ fine texture, and identifies it with the 
fine muslin which, according to the Ain 
(ii. 124), was produced at Sonargaon. The 
finest kind he say.s is ^'■ junple - khusu.” 
(Taylor, op. cit. 45.) 

3. Cushtaes.—These perhaps take their 
name from Kushtia, a })]aco of considerable 
trade in the Nadiya District. 

3. Cuttannees. (See COTTON.) 

1. Dhooties. (See DHOTY.) 

3. Diapers. 

3. Dimities. 

3. Doreas.—H. doriya, ‘striped cloth,’ 
(hr, ‘thread.’ In the list in the /1'm(i. 95), 
Ihyriyah ;i[)pears among cotton stuffs. It 
is now also made in silk: “The .siin})lest 
pattern is the stri])e ; wlien the stripes arc 
longitudinal the fubric is a donya. . . . The 
doriya was originally a cotton fabric, but 
it is now manufactured in silk, silk-and- 
cotton, tasar, and other combinations,” 
(i'usuj AH, op. cit. 57, 94.) 

1683. -- “3 pieces Dooreas.” - Hedges, 
Diary, Rak. Soc. i. 94. 

3. DOSOOTIES. 

3. DUNGAREES. 

3. Dysucksoys. 

3. Elatches. - I’latts gives H. IldchCi, ‘a 
kind of cloth woven of silk and thread so as 
to present the appearance of cardamoms 
(i/dclil).* But it is almost certainly identical 
with alleja. It was probably introduceil to 
Agra, whore now alone it is made, by the 
Moghuls. It differs from doriyu (see 
DOREAS above) in having a substantial 
texture, whereas the doriya is generally 
flimsy. (Yusuf AH, op. cit, 95.) 

3. Emmerties.—This is H. amratl, imratl, 

‘sweet as nectar.’ 

2. GINGHAMS. 

2. Gudeloor (dimities).—-There is a place 
of the name in the Neilghcrry District, but 
it does not seem to have any cloth manu¬ 
facture. 

1. GUINEA STUFFS. 

3. Gurrahs. — This is Jirobably the H. 
gdrhd: “unbleached fabrics which under 
names varying in different localities, con¬ 
stitute a large proportion of the clothing 
of the poor. They are used also for packing 
goods, and as a covering for the dead, for 
which last purpose a largo quantity is em¬ 
ployed both by Hindoos and Mahoraedans. 
These fabrics in Bengal pass under the 
name of garrha and gfuzee.” (Forhes 
Watson, op. cit, 83.) 

3. Habassies.—Probably P. 'ahhdsl, used 
of cloths dyed in a sort of magenta colour. 
The recipe is given by Hadi, Mon. on Dueinq 
in tile N. W.l^. p. 16. 

3. Herba Taffeties. — The.se are cloths 
made of Grass-cloth. 

3. Humhuxns, from Ar. hammdin, ‘a 
Turkish bath ’ “(apparently so named from 
its having been originally used at the bath), 


is a cloth of a thick stout texture, and 
generally worn as a wrapper in the cold 
season.” (Taylor, op. cit. 63.) 

2. Izarees.— P. Hdr, ‘ drawers, trousers.’ 
Watson (op. nt. 57, note) says that in some 
places it is peculiar to men, the women’s 
drawers being Turwar. Herklots (Qanoon-e- 
Islam, App. xiv.) gives eezar as equivalent 
to shulwaur, like the pyjamma, but not 
so wide. 

3. Jamdannies. — P.-H. jdmddnl, which 
i.s .said to be properly jamakdanl, ‘a box for 
holding a .suit.’ The jdmddnl is a loom- 
figured muslin, which Taylor (op. cit. 48) 
calls “the most expensive productions of 
the Dacca looms.” 

3. Jamwars. H. jdmavmr, ‘.sufficient for 
a dress.’ It is not easy to .say what stuff is 
intended by thi.s name. In the Ain (ii. 240) 
we havejamah'Wdr, mentioned among Guzenit 
.stuffs worked in gold thread, and again 
(i. 95) '/dmalt/rdr DarnnKirm, among woollen 
stuffs. Forbes Watson gives among Ka.sh- 
mir .shawls: Jamrirar.s, or .striped shawl 

pieces ” ; in the Punjab they are of a 
striped p.attern made both in iiashm and 
wool (.lohustone, Mon. on Wool, 9), and Mr. 
Kipling say.s, “the stripes are broad, of 
alternate colours, red and blue, &c.” 
(Mukharji, Jirt Manufactures of India, 374.) 

3. Kincha cloth. 

3. Kiasorsoys. 

3. Laccowries. 

1. Lemmannees. 

3. LONG CLOTHS. 

3. LOONGHEES, HERBA. (See GRASS- 
CLOTH ) 

1. LOONGHEE, MAGHRUB. Ar. 

nuighrib, maghrah, ‘the west,’ 

3. Mamoodeatia. 

3. Mammoodies. Platts Mahmudl, 
‘praised, fine muslin.’ The .4o? (i. 94) 
clas.ses the Mahmudl among cotton cloths, 
and at a low ]>rice. A cloth under this name 
i.s made at Shahtibrid in the Hardoi District. 
(Oudh tiazetiet^r, ii. 25.) 

2. Monepore cloths. (See MUNNE- 
PORE.) 

2. Mooreea. — Moories are blue cloths, 
principally manufactured in the districts of 
Nellore and at Canatur in the Chingleput 
collecturate of Madras. . . . They are largely 
ex^Kirted to the Straits of Malacca.” (JAal- 
four, I'ycl. ii. 982.) 

1684-5.— “Mooreea .superfine, 1000 pieces.” 
— Pringle, Diary Ft. jSt. (Jeo. iv. 41, 

3. Muggadooties. (Sec MOONGA.) 

3. MULMULS. 

3. MushmeB.—P. ‘lawful.’ It is 

iLsually applied to a kind of .silk or satin 
with a cotton back. “Pure silk is not 
allowed to men, but women may wear the 
most sumptuous silk fabrics” (Yusuf Alt, 
op. 90, srg,). “ All Alushroos wash well, 
especially the finer kinds, used for Viodices, 
petticoats, and trousers of lioth sexes.” 
(Forbes Watson, op. cit. 97.) 

1832.—“ . . . MuBsheroo (striped washing 
silks manufactured at Benares) . . — Mrs. 

Meer HasiHin Ali, Observations, i. 106. 

1. MUSTERS. 

8. Naibabies. 
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3. Nainsooks.— H. nairuukh^ ‘pleasure 
of the eye.’ A sort of fine white calico. 
Forbes Watson [op. cit. 76) says it is used 
for neckerchiefs, and Taylor {op. cit. 46) 
defines it as “a thick muslin, apparently 
identical with the tunmok {tanxak'h, Bfoch- 
niann^ i, 94) of the Ayeeu.” A cloth is 
made of the same name in silk, imitated 
from the cotton fabric. {Vusuf Ah\ op. cit. 
95.) 

1. Negranepauts. 

1. Nicannees.-- Quoting from a paper of 
1683, Ormo {Frarfments^ 287) has “6000 
Niccanneers, 13 yards long.” 

3. Nillaes. —Some kind of blue cloth, 

II. 7??,/a, ‘ blue.’ 

1. Nunsarees. —There is a place called 
Nansarl in the Bhandara District {Central 
Frorinren (Jacetteer^ 346). 

2. Oringal (cloths), l^robably take their 
name from the once famous city of Warangal 
in Hyderabad. 

3. PALAMPORES. 

3. Peniascoes.—In a paper quoted by 
BirdwfX)d {Report on Old Reconh, 40) wo 
have Pinascos, which he says are stuffs 
made of pine-apple fibre. 

2, 3. Percaulas.— H. park-aid^ ‘a sj^ark, a 
iece of glass.’ These were probably some 
ind of H})angled robe, set with pieces of 

glass, as some of the modern Phoolkaris 
are. In the Madras Dianes of 1684-5 we 
have “Percollaes,” and “percolles, fine” 
{Pringle, i. 53, iii. 119, iv, 41.) 

3. Photaea. —In a letter of 1615 we have 
“ Lunges (see LOONGHEE) and Footaes of 
all sorts.” {Foster, Inters, iv. 306), where the 
editor suggests H. pinUd, ‘ variegated.’ 
But in the Ain we find Fautahs (loin- 
bands) ” (i. 93), which is the P. fota, and 
this is from the connection the word probably 
moant- 

3. Pulecat handkerchiefs. (See MADRAS 
handkerchiefs and BANDANNA.) 

2. Punjum.— The Madras filoss. give«! 
Tel.pif/ijaiiiu, Turn, piilijat/i, hi. ‘a collection,' 
“In Tel, a collection of 60 threads and in 
Tam, of 120 threads skeined, ready for the 
formation of the warp for weaving. A cloth 
is denominated 10, 12, 14, u]> to 40 poonjam, 
according to the number of timo}^ 60, or else 
120, is contained in the total number of 
threads in the warp. Poojijam thus also 
came to mean a cloth of the length of one 
poonjam as u.sually skeined; this mjual 
length is 36 cubits, or 18 yards, and the 
width from 38 to 44 inches, 14 lbs. being 
the common weight; pieces of half length 
were formerly exported as Salempoory. ’’ 
Writing in 1814, Heyno {Tracts, 347) .says; 
“Here (in Salem) two punjums are desig¬ 
nated by ‘first call,’ so that twelve punjurns 
of cloth i.s called ‘six call,’ and .so on.” 

3. Puteahs. (See PUTTEE.) In a letter 
of 1610 wo have: “ Patta, katuynon, with 
red stripes over thwart through.” {Danvers, 
Letters, i. 72.) 

2. Putton Ketchies. Ploths which 
ossibly took their name from the city of 
Anhilwara Patan in Cutch. j 

1727.— “That country (Tegnapatam) pro- j 
duces Pepper, and coar.se Ctoth called j 
catohas.”— A. Hamilton, i. 335. 


3. Baingfs .—Rang is a muslin which 
resembles jhuna in its transparent gauze or 
net-like texture. It is made by passing a 
single thread of the warp through each 
divi.sion of the reed” {Taylor, op. cit. 44.) 
“1 Piece of Raiglins.” —//cdyrs, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. i. 94. 

1. SaloopautB. (See SHALEE.) 

3. Sannoes. 

2. Sassergates. — Some kind of cloth 
called ‘that of the 1000 knots,’ H. sahasra 
gra.nfhi. Sasergunte.es{/iirdirood. Rep, 
on Old Records, 63). 

2. SastracimdeeB.—The.se cloths seem to 
bike their name from a place called Sdsfra- 
kiinda, ‘Pool of the Law.’ Thi.s is probably 
the place named in the Ain (ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 124): “ In the township of Kiydra Snndar 
is a large, reservoir which give.s a peculiar 
whiteness to the cloths washed in it.” 
(rladwin reads the name Cataraskoonda, or 
Calarehsoonder (see Taylor, op. at. 91). 

3. Seerbanda, Seerbetties. —These are 
names for turbans, H. sirhand, sirbatti. 
Taylor {<>[>. ril. 47) name.s them as Dacca 
muslins under the names of surlnnid and 
snrhidee. 

3. Seershauda. Thi-; is perh.a]>s P. slr- 
shdd, ‘head-delighting,’ some kind of turb.-in 
or veil. 

3. Seerauckera. — Perhaps, sir, ‘head,’ 
suhh, ‘pleasure.’ 

3. Shalbaft. — P. shdlhdft, ‘ .shawl¬ 
weaving.’ (Sec SHAWL.) 

3. Sickteraoys. 

3. SOOSIES. 

3. Subnoms, Subloma.- “ is a 

thin ]>ellucii] muslin to which the Persian 
figurative name of ‘ evening dew ’ {skah- 
nom) is givtm, the fabric being, when spread 
over the hlcaching-field, scarcely distingui.sh- 
able from the dew on the grass.” {Taylor, 
op. cit. 45.) 

3. Succatoona. (See SUCLAT.) 

3. Taffatiea of sorts, “A name applied 
to filain woven silks, in more recent time.s 
.signifying a light thin .silk .stuff with a 
consifierahle lustre or gloss ” {Drapers’ Did. 
s.v.). The word comes from P. tdftxin, ‘to 
twist, spin.’ The Ain (i. 94) has tdftcJi in 
the list of silks. 

3. Tainsooka. —H. tansukh. ‘taking ease.’ 
(See above under NAINSOOKS. ) 

3. Tanjeebs. V.tanzeh, ‘bodyadorning.’— 
“A tolerably fine muslin ” {Taylor, op. cit. 
46; Forbes Watson, op. eit. 76). “The silk 
! tanzeb seems to have gone out of fashion, 
but that in cotton is very commonly used 
fur the chicken work in Lucknow.” {Yusuf 
AH, op. Cit. 96.) 

1. Tapaeils. (See under ALLEJA.) In 

the Ain (i. 94) we have : “ Tafflah (a stuff 
from Mecca).” 

1670.- “So that in your house are only 
left some Tapseiles and cotton yarn.”—In 
Yule, Hedges ])iary, Hak. Soc, ii. ccxxvi. 
Birdwood in Report on Old Records, 38, has 

Topsails. 

2. Tamatannes. — “ There are various 
kinds of muslins brought from the Elaat 
Indie.s, chietty from Bengal, betelles (see 
BETTEELA) tamatans . . {Chambers’ 
Cycl. of 1788, quoted in 3rd ser. N, da Q, 
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iv. 136). It is suggested {ibid. 3rd aer. iv. 135) 
that this is the origin of English tarletan, Er. 
tarletane, which is defined in the Drapers' 
Diet, as “a fine open muslin, first imported 
from India and afterwards imitated here.” 

3. Taxtorees. 

3. Tepoya. 

3. Terindams.—“ Turuiidam (said by the 
weavers to mean ‘a kind of cloth for the 
body,’ the name being derived from the 
Arabic word taruk {tarfi, larak) ‘a kind,’ 
and the Persian one undavi {anddm) ‘ the 
body,’ is a muslin which was formerly im¬ 
ported, under the name of terendavi^ into 
this country.” {Taylor, op. cit. 46.) 

2. VentepollamB. 

PIGDAUN, s. A spittoon ; Hind. 
fikdan. Plk is properly the expector¬ 
ated juice of chewed betel. 

[c. 1665.—“ . . . servants ... to carry 
the Picquedent or spittoon. . . .”— Bern in, 
ed. CoiisUible, 214. Tn 283 Piquedans.J 

1673.— “The Rooms are spread with 
(Carpets as in Indm, and they have Pigdans, 
or Spitting pots of the Earth of this Place, 
which is valued next to that of China, to 
void their Spittle in.”— Fryer, 223. 

[1684.—Hedges speaks of purchasing i 

Spitting Cup.”— Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 14fi.) 

PIGEON ENGLISH. The vile 

jargon which forius the means of 
communication at the Chinese ports 
between Englishmen who do not sneak 
Chinese, and those Chinese with whoni 
they are in the habit of communicat¬ 
ing. The word “6a.si?ic.s'.s” a})pears in 
this hind of talk to be corrupted into 

pigeon,’’ and hence the name of the 
jargon is supj)osed to be taken. [For 
examjdes see Chamberlain, ITinigs 
Jwpanese, 3rd ed. pp. 321 seqq.; Dali, 
Things Chinese, 3rd ed. 430 seqq. (See 
BUTLER ENGLISH.)] 

1880.— . . the English traders of the 

early days. . . , instead of inducing the 
Chinese to make use of correct words rather 
than the misshapen syllables they had 
adopted, encouraged them by approbation 
and example, to estiihlish Pigeon English 
—a grotesque gibberish which would be 
laughable if it were not almost melancholy.” 
— Capt. IP. Gill, River of Golden Sand, i. 156. 

1883.—“The ‘Pidjun English’ is re¬ 
volting, and the mo.st dignified persons 
demean themselves by speaking it. . . . 
How the whole English-speaking community, 
without distinction of rank, has come to 
communicate with the Chinese in this baby 
talk is extraordinary.”— Miss Bird, Golden 
Chersonese, 37. 

PIG-STICKING. This is Anglo- 
Indian hog-hunting, or what would 
be called among a people delighting 


more in lofty expression, ‘ the chase of 
the Wild Boar.’ When, very many 
years since, one of the i)re8ent writers, 
destined for the Bengal Presidency, 
fir.st made acquaintance with an Indian 
mess-table, it was that of a Bombay 
regiment at Aden — in fact of that 
gallant corps which is now known as 
the 103rd Foot, or Royal Bombay 
Fusiliers. Hospitable as they were, 
the opportunity of enlightening an 
aspirant Bengalee on the short-com¬ 
ings of his Presidency could not be 
foregone. The chief counts of indict¬ 
ment were three : 1st. The inferiority 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery system ; 
2nd. That the Bengalees were guilty 
of the base effeminacy of drinking beer 
out of champagne glasses ; 3rd, That 
in i»ig-sticking they threw the spear at 
the boar. The two last charges were 
evidently ancient traditions, maintain¬ 
ing their ground as facts down to 1840 
therefore ; and showed how little com¬ 
munication practically existed between 
the Presidencies as late as that year. 
Both the allegations had long ceased 
to be true, but j)robably the second 
had been true in the 18th century, as 
the third certainly had been. This 
may be seen from the ({notation from 
R. Lindsfiy, and by the text and illus¬ 
trations of Williamson’s Oriental Field 
Sports (1807), [and much later (see 
below)]. There is, or i.)erliaps we should 
say more dillidently there uas, .still a 
difference between the Bengal practice 
in }hg-sticking, and that of Bombay. 
Tl't* Bengal s]Miar is about 6^ feet long, 
loaded with lead at the butt so that 
it can be grasjied almost (giite at the 
end and carried with the point down, 
inclining only slightly to the front ; 
the boar’s charge is received on the 
right flank, when the point, raised to 
45" or 50“ of inclination, if rightly 
guided, pierces him in the shoulder. 
The Bombay spear is a longer 
weapon, and is carried under the 
armpit like a dragoon’s lance. Judg¬ 
ing from Elphiiistone’s statement 
heiow we should suj)pose that the 
Bombay ?is well as the Bengal practice 
originally was to throw the spear, 
but that both independently discarded 
this, the Qui-his adopting the short 
overhand sj)ear, the Duc^ the long 
lance. 

1679. — “In the morning we went a 
hunting of wild Hoggs with Kisna Reddy, 
the chief man of tjie Islands ” (at mouth of 
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the Kistna) “and about 100 other men of 
the island (Dio) with lances and Throe score 
doggs, with whom wo killed eight Hoggs 
great and small, one being a Bore very 
large and fatt, of greate weight.”— Conm. 
of Agent and Council of Fort iSt. Geo. on 
I’oiir. In Notes and Exls. No. IT. 

The party consisted of Streynsham Master 
“ Agent of the Coast and Bay,” with “Mr. 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Richard Mohun of 
the Councell, the Minister, the Chyrurgeon, 
the Schoolmaster, the Secretary, and two 
Writers, an Ensign, 6 mounted soldiers and 
a Trumpeter,” in all 17 Persons in the 
Company’s Service, and “Four Freemen, 
who went with the Agent’s Company for 
their own pleasure, and at their ov/n 
chaises.” It was a Tour of Visitation of 
the Factories. 

1773. - The Hon. R. Lindsay does speak of 
tlio “Wild-boar chase” ; but he wrote after 
years in England, and rather eschews 
Anglo-Indianisms: 

“Our woa})on consisted only of a short 
heavy spear, throe feet in length, and well 
poised ; the boar being found and un¬ 
kennelled by the spaniels, runs with great 
sj)ced across the plain, is pursued on horse¬ 
back, and the first rider who a})])roaches 
him throws the javelin. . . .”— Lives of ths 
LlndmifSy iii. 101. 

1807.—“When (the hog) begins to slacken, 
the attack should be commenced by the 
horseman who may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side ; into which the spear 
should be thrown, so as to l<<dge behind 
the shoulder blade, and about six inches 
from the backbone.”— WHHamsov, Oriental 
Field Sports. f». 9. {Left mu.st mean hog’s 
right.) This author says that the baml^ 
shafts were 8 or 9 feet long, but that very 
short ones had formerly been in use ; thus 
confirming Lindsay. 

1816.-- “We hog-hunt till two, then tiff, 
and haw'k or course till du.sk ... we do 
not throw our spears in the old way, but 
poke with spears longer than the common 
ones, and never part with them.”— Elphin- 
stones Llfe^ i. 311. 

[1828.—“. . . the boar who had made 
good the next cane with only' a slight 
scratch from a spear thrown as he was 
charging the hedge.”— Orient. Sport. Mag. 
reprint 1873, i. 116.] 

1848. — “Swankoy of the Body-Guard 
himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest buck of all the Indian army now 
on leave, was one day discovered by Major 
Dobbin, tSte-d-tke with Amelia, and de¬ 
scribing the sport of pigsticking to her 
with great humour and eloquence."— Vanity 
Fair, ii. 288. 

1866. — “I may be a young pig-sticker, 
but 1 am too old a sportsman to make such 
a mistake as that.”— Trevelyan, The Dawk 
Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii. ^87. 

1873.— “Pigsticking may be very good 
fun. . . .”—A True Reformer, ch. i. 

1876.—“You would perhaps like tiger¬ 
hunting or pig'Sticking ; I saw some of that 


for a season or two in the East. Everjrthing 
here is poor stuff after that.” — Daniel Zte- 
ronda, ii. ch. xi. 

1878. —“In the meantime there was a 
'pig-sticking' meet in the neighbouring 
district.” —Life in the Mofustil, i. 140. 

PIG-TAIL, s. This term is often 
applied to the Chinaman’s long plait 
oi hair, by transfer from the queiije of 
our grandfathers, to which the name 
was much more appropriate. Though 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manchu conquerors in the I7tn 
century, and was “long resisted by 
the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when finally compelled 
to adopt the distasteful fashion, con¬ 
cealed the badge of slavery beneath 
cotton turbans, the use of which has 
survived to the present day” (Giles, 
Glossary of Reference, 32). Previously 
the Chinese wore.their unshaven back 
liair gathered in a net, or knotted in 
a cliignon. De Rhodes (Rome, 1615, 
p. 5) s<‘iys of the people of Tongking, 
that ^^lihe the Chinese they have the 
custom of gathering the hair in fine 
nets under the hat.” 

1879. —“One sees a single Sikh driving 
four or five Chinamen in front of him, 
having knotted their pigtails together for 
reins.” —Miss Bird, Goldfm Chersonese, 283. 

PILAU, PILOW, PILAF, &c., s. 

Pers. 'jmldo, or pildv, Skt. puldka, ‘a 
baU of boiled rice.’ A dish, in origin 
purely Mahommedan, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, l)oiled along with rice 
and spices. Recipes are given by 
Herklots, ed. 1863, App. xxix. ; and 
ill tlie Aln-i-Akharl (ea. Blochmann, 
i. 60), we have one for klma puldo 
‘ liasli’) with several others to 
which the name is not given. The 
name is almost as familiar in England 
as curry, hut not the thing. It was 
an odd circunrstance, some 45 years 
ago, that the two surgeons of a 
dragoon regiment in India were called 
Currie and Pilleau. 

1616.—“Sometimes they boil pieces of 
flesh or hens, or other fowl, cut in pieces in 
their rice, which dish they call pillaw. As 
they order it they make it a very excellent 
and a very well tasted food.”— Terry, in 
Purchas, ii. 1471. 

' c. 1630. — “The feast begins: it was 
compounded of a hundred sorts of pelo and 
candied dried meats.” —Sir T. Herbert, ed. 
1638, p. 138, [and for varieties, p. 310]. 
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t c. 1660.—. . my elegant hosts were 
ly employed in cramming their mouths 
with as much Pelau as they could contain. 
. . — Bernier, od. Constable, 121.] 

1673.—“The most admired Dainty where¬ 
with they stuff themselves is Pullow, 
whereof ^ey will fill themselves to the 
Throat and receive no hurt,‘it being so 
well prepared for the Stomach.”— Fryer, 
399. See also p. 93. At p. 404 he gives 
a recipe. 

1682.—“They oate their pilaw and other 
spoone-meate withouto spoones, taking up 
their pottage in the hollow of their fingers.^' 
— Evelyn, Diary, June 19. 

1687.—“They took up their Mess with 
their Fingers, as the Moors do their Pilaw, 
using no Spoons.”— Dampier, i. 430. 

1689.—“ Palau, that is Rice boil’d . . . 
with Spices interraixt, and a boil’d Fowl in 
the middle, is the most common Indian 
Dish.”— Ovington, 397. 

1711.—“They cannot go to the Price of 
a Pilloe, or boil’d Fowl and Rice; but the 
better sort make that their princi}>al Dish.” 
— Lorl'yer, 23i. 

1793.- “On a certain day . . . all the 
Musulman officers belonging to your depart¬ 
ment shall be entertained at the charge of 
the Sircar, with a public repast, to consist 
of Pullao of the first sort .”—Select Letfertt 
of Tippoo S., App. xlii. 
c. 1820.- 

“ And nearer as they came, a gonial savour 
Of certain stows, and roast-meats, and 

pilaus, 

Things which in hungry mortals’ eyes 
find favour.”— Don Jican, v. 47. 
1848.—“‘There’s a pillau, Joseph, just 
as you like it, and Papa has brought home 
the Vjest turbot in Billingsgate.’”— Vdnity 
Fair, i. 20. 

PINANG, s. Tins is the Malay 
word for ATO(',a, and it is almost 
always used by the Dutch to indicate 
that article, and after them by some 
Continental writers of other nations. 
The Chinese word for the same pro¬ 
duct— pin-lamj —is probably, as Bret- 
schneider says, a corruption of the 
Malay word. (See PENANG.) 

[1603. —“They (the Javans) are very great 
eaters—and they haue a cef-taine hearbe 
callpd hettaile (see BETEL) which they 
vsually have carryed with them wheresouer 
they goe, in boxes, or wrapped vp in a 
cloath like a sugar loafe: and also a nut 
called Pinange, which arc both in operation 
very hott, and they eate them continually 
to warme them within, and keepe them 
from the fluxe. They do likewise take 
much tabacco, and also opium.”— E. Scott, 
A 11 Exact Discovrse, &c., of the East Indies, 
1606, Sig. N. 2. 

[1665.—“ Their ordinary food . . . is Rice, 
Wheat, Pinange. . . — Sir T. Herbert, 
Travels, 1677, p. 365 {Stanf. 


1726.—“But Shah Sousa gave him (vi*. 
Van dor Broek, an envoy to Rajmahal in 
1655) good words, and regaled him with 
Pinang (a great favour), and promi.sed that 
he should be amply paid for everything.”— 
Valentijn, v. 165. 

PINDARRY, s. Hind, pindarl, 
pinddrd, but of which the more 
original form appears to be Mahr. 
pmdharl, a member of a band of 
plunderers called in that language 
pendhar and p^ndhara. The ety¬ 
mology of the word is very obscure. 
We may discard as a curious coinci¬ 
dence only, the circumstance observed 
by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in the work 
(juoted below (i. 37, note), that “Pin- 
dara seems to liave the same reference 
to Pandour that Kazak has to Cossack.” 
Sir John Malcolm observes that the 
most j)opiilar etymology among the 
natives ascribes the name to the dis¬ 
solute liabits of the class, leading 
them to frequent the sliops dealing 
in an intoxicating drink called pmda, 
(One of the senses of pendhd, accord¬ 
ing to Molcsworth’s iVf(/Ar. Diet., is ‘a 
drink for cattle and men, prepared 
from Holcus sorghum^ (see JOWAUR) 
‘by steeping it and causing it to fer¬ 
ment.’) Sir John adds: ‘ Kurreem 
Klian’ (a famous Pindarry leader) 
‘told me he had lu'ver heard of any 
other reason for the name ; and Major 
Henley had the t't.ymologj^ confirmed 
by the most intelligent of the Pin- 
darries of whom he emjuired ’ {Central 
India, 2nd ed. i. 433). Wilson again 
considers the most probable derivation 
to be from the Mahr. pendhd, but in 
the sense of a ‘bundle of rice-straw,’ 
and ha/ra, ‘ who takes,’ because the 
name was originally ap])lied to horse¬ 
men who hung on to an army, and 
were employed in collecting forage. 
We cannot think either of the etymo¬ 
logies very satisfactory. We venture 
another, as a plausible suggestion 
merely. Both pind-parna in Hindi, 
and pi7i^s-h(isneh in Mahr. signify 
‘ to follow ’; the latter being defined 
‘ to stick closely to; to follow to the 
death; used of the adherence of a 
disagreeable fellow.’ Such phrases 
would aptly apply to these hangers-( m 
of an army in the field, looking out 
for prey. [The question has been 
discussed by Mr. W. Irvine in an 
elaborate note published in the Indian 
Antiq. of 1900. To the above three 
suggestions he adds two made by other 
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authorities: 4. that the term was 
taken from the Beder race; 6. from 
Pinddra^ jjifid, ‘a lump of food/ ar, 
‘briiiger,’ a })linKlerer. As to the 
fourth suggestion, he remarks that 
theie was a Beder race dwelling in 
Mysore, Belary and tlie Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories. But the objection to this ety- 
nu)logy is that as far back as 1748 
both words, Bedar and Pindariy are 
used by the native historian, Ram 
Singh MunshT, side by side, but ap- 
lied to different bodies of men. Mr. 
rvine’s suggestion is that the word 
Piiidarlyin' more stri(;tlyPund/mr,comes 
from a place or region called Pdndhdr 
or Pnvdhdr. Tins jilace is referred 
to by native historians, and seems to 
have been situatxid between Burhanpur 
and Handiya on the Nerbudda. There 
is good evidence to prove tliat large 
numbers of Piridfiris were settled in 
this part of the country. Mr. Irvine 
sums up by saying: “If it were not 
for a jiassage in Grant Duff {H. of the 
MahraUatiy Bombay rejirint, 157), 1 
should have lieeii rea(iy to, maintain 
that 1 liad proved my case. My argu¬ 
ment reoHires tw^o things to make it 
irrefutable: (1) a very early connec¬ 
tion betw^eeii Bandhar and the Pind- 
hari.s ; (2) that the Piiidharis had no 
early home or settlement outside 
Pandhar. As to the. first point, the 
recorded evidence seems to go no 
further back than 1794, wdieii Send- 
hiah granted them lands in Nimar ; 
w'hereas before that time the name 
had become fixed, and had even cre]>t 
into Anglo-Indian vocabularies. As 
to the second jioint. Grant, Duff says, 
and he if anybody must have known, 
that “there were a number of Pin- 
dlnfris about the borders of Maha¬ 
rashtra and the Carnatic. . . .” Unless 
these men emigrated from Khandesh 
about 1726 (that is a hundred years 
before 1826, the date of Grant Duff’s 
book), their presence in the South wdth 
the same name tends to di.s])rove any 
special connection between their name, 
Pindhari, and a ])lace, Pindhar, .several 
hundred miles from their country. On 
the otlier hand, it is a very singular 
coincidence that men knowui as Pin- 
dharis should have been new ly settled 
about 1794 in a country which had 
been known as Pandlnir at least ninety 
years luTore they thus occupied it. 
Such a mere fortuitous connection 
betwu'cn Pandhar and the Pindharis is 


so extraordinary that we may call |t 
an impossibility. A fair inference is 
that the region Pandhar was the 
original liome of the Pindharis, that 
they took their name from it, and 
that grants of land between Burhan¬ 
pur and Handiya were imide to them 
in what had alwuiys been their home- 
country, namely Pandhar.”] 

The Pindaris seem to nave grown 
u]) in the wars of the late ^Mahomme- 
dan dynasties in the Deccan, and in 
tlu^ latter jiart of the 17th century 
attached themselves to the Mahrattas 
in tlieir revolt against AurangzTb ; the 
first mention wliicli we have seen of 
the name occurs at this time. For 
some j)articulars regarding them we 
refer to the exlract from Prinsep 
below. During and after the Mali- 
ratta w^ars of Loi’d Wellesley’s time 
many of tlie Pnidari leaders obtained 
grants of land in Central India from 
Sindia and Holkar, and in the chaf)s 
wdiich reigned at that time outside the 
British territory their raids in all 
directions, attemh'd by the most salvage 
atrocities, became more and more in¬ 
tolerable ; tliese outrages extended 
from Bundelkhand on the N.F., Kada})a 
on the S., and Orissa on t he S.E., to 
Guzerat on the W., at. last re¬ 

peatedly violated British ten itory. In 
a raid made u])on the coast extend¬ 
ing from Masulipatajii nortlnvaid, the 
Pindaris in ten da} s jdundered 339 
villages, Inirning many, killing and 
w'ounding 682 ]»ersons, torturing 3600, 
and carrying oil or destroying jnoperty 
to the amount of X250,000. It W’as 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Governor - General, the Marquis of 
Hastiiigs, found himself armed wdth 
permission from home, and in a ]>osi- 
tion to strike at them etfectually, and 
with the mo.st. extensive strategic com- 
l)inations ever brought into action in 
India. The Pindaris were com})letely 
crushed, and those of the native ]winces 
who su])ported them con)j)elled to sub¬ 
mit, whilst the British powder for the 
first time was rendired truly para¬ 
mount throughout India. 

1706-7. — “ Zoolfecar Khan, after the 
rains pursued Dhunniib, who Hed to the 
i Beejapore country, and the Khan followed 
him to the banks of the Kistnah. The 
Pinderreha took Vclore, which however 
was soon retaken. ... A groat caravan, 
coming from Aurungabad, was totally plun- 
dered and everything carried off, by a body 
' of Mharattas, at only 12 coss distance frora 
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the imperial camp.” —Narrative of a Bondeela 
OJflcer, a})p. to Scott’s Tr. of Firi.shta’s R. 
of Deccan, ii. 122. [On this see Malcolm, 
Central India, 2nd ed. i. 426. Mr. Irvine 
in the paper quoted above shows that it is 
doubtful if the author really used the word. 
“JBy a strange coincidence the very copy 
used by J. Scott is now in the British 
Museum. On turning to the passage I 
find ‘Pe(la Badar,’ a well-known man of 
the period, and not PindarSL or Pinderreh 
at all.”] 

1762.—“ Siwaee Madhoo Ptao . . . began 
to collect triJops, .stores, and heavy artil¬ 
lery, so that he at length assembled near 
100,000 horse, 60,000 Pindarehs, and 50,000 
matchlock foot. ... In reference to the 
Pindarehs, it is not unknown that they are 
a low tribe of robbers entertained by .some of 
the }»rinccs of the Dakhan, to plunder and 
lay wa.ste the territories of their enemie.s, 
and to serve for guides.”— H. of Hydur 
Naif, by Meer Hasaan Ali Khan, 149. [Mr. 
Irvine sii.spects that this may be based on 
a mi.sreacling as in the fonnor quotation. 
The earliest undoubted mention of the name 
in native historians is by Kam Singh (1748). 
There i.s a doubtful reference in the Tdrlkh- 
7-il/ ukd'in madi (1722-211)]. 

1784.— “BindarraB, who receive no pay, 
hut give a c(;i tain monthly sum to the com- 
mander-in-chief for ])(‘rmission to maraud, 
or iilnnder, under sanction of his banners.” 
—hiduui Vockbtdary, s.v. 

1808.- Depend upon it that no Pindar- 
ries or straggling horse will venture to your 
rear, sc* long as you can keep the enemy 
in chock, and your detachment well in 
advance.”— WiJhiKjton, li. 219. 

1823.— “On a.sking an intelligent old 
Pindarry, who c^amc to me on the part 
of Kurreem Khan, tlie reason of this 
absence of high character, he gave me 
a short and slirewd answer: ‘Our occu- 
)iation ’ (.said he) ‘ was incompatible with the 
fine virtues and cjnalities you state ; and 
1 suppose if any of our people ever had 
them, the first effect of such good feeling 
would be tcc make him leave our commu¬ 
nity .’”—-Sir John Malcohn, Central India, 
i. 436. 

[ ,, “11c had ascended on horseback 

. . . being mounted on a Pindaree pony, 
an animal accustomed to climbing.”—//(Wr, 
Persoiiid Nitrrafti'r, 292.] 

182.U. - “'I'lie name of Pindara is coeval 
with the earliest invasion of Hindoo.stan by 
the Mahrattas. , . . 'I'hc de.signation was 
aj)plied to a .sort of .sorry cavalry that 
accomjKinicd the IVshwa’s armies in their 
e.xpedit ion«, rendering (hem much the same 
.service as the Cossacks j)erform for the 
armies of Russia. . . . The .several leaders 
went over with their band.s from one chief 
to another, as best suited their private 
intcre.sts, or those of their followers. . . . 
The rivers generally became fordable by the 
close of the Dusaera. The horse.s then w'ere 
shod, and a leader of tried courage and 
conduct having been chosen as Luhbureev, 
all that were inclined set forth on a foray 


or Luhl/ur, as it was called in the Pindaree 
nomenclature; all were mounted, though 
not eijually well. Out of a thousand,, the 
proportion of good cavalry might be 400 : 
the favourite weapon was a bamlioo spear 
. . . but ... it was a rule that every 
15th or 20th man of the fighting Pindareea 
should V)e armed with a matchlock. Of the 
remaining 600, 400 were usually common 
Ivoteas (see LOOTY), indifferently mounted, 
and armed with every variety of weapon, 
and the rest, slave.s, attendants, and camp- 
followers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
f)onie.s, and keeping up with the luhhur in 
the best manner they could.”— Prinsep, Hist, 
of Pol. and Mil. Transactions (181o-1823), 
i. 37, note. 

1829.—“The person of whom she a.sked 
this question said ^ Brinjaree' (see BRIN- 
JARRY) . . . but the lady understood him 
Pindaree, and the name was quite sufficient. 
She jumped out of the palanquin and ran 
towards home, screaming, ‘ Pindarees, Pin- 
darees.’” — Mem. of John Slupp, ii. 281. 

[1861.— 

“ So ] took to the hills of Malwa, and the 
free Pindaree life.”] 

fiir .il. Lyall, The Old Phidaree. 

PINE-APPLE. (See ANANAS.) 
[Tlie word has l)eeii corrupted by native 
weavers into pinaphal or minaplial, as 
the name of a .silk fabric, so called 
beeau.se of tlie pine-apple pattern on it, 
(See Yusuf Ali, Mon. on Silk, 99.)] 

PINJRAPOLE, s. A lK)spital for 
aniinal.s, e.\.isting perlia]).s only in Guz- 
erat, i.s so called. (Juz. pinjrdpor or 
pitijrapol, []>ro])erly a cage, (p'lnjra) for 
the .«aered bull (})ola) released in the 
name of Sivaj. See Hcher, ed. 1844, ii. 
120, and (hinyton, 300-301 ; [/k della 
Valle, llak. Soc. i. 67, 70. Forbes (Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 156) de.scribe.s “ the 
Banian hospital ” at Surat; but they 
do not use this word, which Moles- 
worth s^lys is quite modern in Mahr.] 

1808.—“Every marriage and mercantile 
transaction among them is taxed with a 
contribution for the Pinjrapole ostensibly.'" 
—R. lirnmnwnd. 

PINTADO. From the Port. 

a. A ‘painted’ (or ‘spotted’) cloth, 
i.e. chintz (q.v.). Though the word 
was apjdied, we believe, to all printed 
good.s, .some of the finer Indian chintzes 
were, at lea.st in part, finished by hand¬ 
painting. 

1579.—“With cloth of diverse colours, 
not much unlike our vsuall pentadoes.” — 
Drake., World Encoinpassed, Hak. 8oc. 143. 

[1602.—. . some fine pinthadoes.”— 
Birdicood, First Letta' Book, 34.] 
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1602-5.—. . about their loynes a fine 
Pintadoe.” — Discourse of lava^ in 

Purchas. i. 164. 

1606.—“ Heare the Generali deliuered a 
Letter from the KINGS MAIKSTIE of 
ENGLAND, with a fayre standing Cuppe, 
and a cover double gilt, wdth divers of the 
choicest Pintadoes, which hee kindly ac¬ 
cepted of.”— Middleton's Voyage^ E. 3. 

[1610.— “Pintadoes of divers sorts will 
sell. . . . The names are Sarassa, Berumpury, 
largo Chaudos, Selomatt Gambaita, Selematt 
white and black, Cheat Betime and divers 
others.”— Danvers^ Letters, i. 75. 

c. 1630.—“Also they stain Linnen cloth, 
which we call pantadoea.” — Sir T. Jlerhert, 
ed. 1677, p. 304;J 

1665. — “To Woodcott . . . where was a 
roorne hung with Pintado, full of figures 
greate and small, prettily representing 
sundry trades and occupations of the In¬ 
dians,” —Evelyns Diary, Doc. 30. 

c. 1759. — “The chintz and other fine 
painted goods, will, if the market is not 
overstocked, find immediate vent, and sell 
for 100 p. cent.” — Letter from Pegu, in 
Dalrymple, Or. Jiej). i. 120. 

b. A name (not Anglo-Indian) for 
the Guinea-fowl. This may have been 
given from the resemblance of the 
s[)eckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact pinta in Portuguese is ‘ a spot,’ or 
fleck, so that probably it only means 
speckled. This is the explanation of 
MtUeau. [The w’ord is more commonly 
a])plied to the caj)e Pigeon. See Mr. 
Gray’s note on Pijrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 21, wlio quotes from Pryer, 

p. 12.] 

PISACHEE, Skt. pimchl, a slie- 
demon, \n. pimeka. In S, India some 
of the demons worshipped by the 
ancient tribes are so called. The spirits 
of the dead, and ])articularly of tliose 
who have met with violent deaths, are 
especially so entitled. They are called 
in Tamil pey. Sir Walter Elliot con¬ 
siders that the Pimchls were (as in the 
case of lidlcshasas) a branch of the al)- 
original inhabitants. In a note he 
says : ‘ The Pimchl dialect appears to 
have been a distinct Dravidian dialect, 
still to he recognised in the sj)eech of 
the Paraiya, who cannot pronounce 
distinctly some of the ]>ure Tamil 
letters.’ There is, however, in the 
Hindu drama a Pimchd hhasha, a 
gibberish or corruption of Sanskrit, 
introduced. [This at the present day 
has been apj)lied to English.] The 
term pimchl is also applied to the 
small circular storms commonly by 


Europeans called devils (q-v.). We 
do not know where Archdeacon Hare 
(see below) found the Pisdchl to be a 
white demon. 

1610.—“The fifth (mode of Hindu mar¬ 
riage) is the Pisdcha-vivdha, when the lover, 
without obtaining the sanction of the girl’s 
parents, takes her home by means of talis¬ 
mans, incant.ations, and such like magical 
practices, and then marries her, PiMCh, 
in Sanskrit, is the name of a demon, which 
takes whatever person it fixes on, and as 
the above marriage takes place after the 
same manner, it has been called by this 
name.”— The Dahutdn, ii. 72 ; [See Manu, 
iii. 34]. 

c. 1780.—“ ‘ Que demandez-vous ? ’ leur 
criai-je d’un ton de voix rude. ‘ Pourquoi 
restez-vous Ik k m’attendro ? et d’oh vient 
que ce.s autres femmes se sont onfuies, 
commo si j’^tois un P^schaseb (esprit 
malin), on une b6tc sauvage qui voulfit 
vous dovorer ?' ”— Haafner, ii. 287. 

1801.— “They believe that such men as 
die accidental deaths become Pysdchi, or 
evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble¬ 
some by making extraordinary noises, in 
families, and occasioning fits and other 
diseases, especially in women.”— P. Pmeha- 
nans Mysore, iii. 17. 

1816.—“Whirlwinds ... at the end of 
March, and l»eginning of April, carry dust 
and light things along with them, and are 
called by the natives pesbashes or devils.” 
— Asiatic Journal, ii. 367. 

1819.—“These demons or pqisacbes are 
the usual attendants of Shiva.”— Erskine. on 
Etephanta, in Bo. J/d. Soc. Ttotuh. i. 219. 

1827. — “ As a little girl was playing round 
me one day with her wliite frock over her 
head, 1 laughingly called her Pisasbee, 
the name which the Indiahs give to their 
white devil. The child was delighted with 
so fine a name, and ran about the house 
crying out to every one she met, I am tlte 
Pisasbee, / am the Pisasbee. Would she 
have done so, had she been wrapt in black, 
and called or instead ? No: for, 

as u.sual, the reality was nothing, the .sound 
and colour everthing.” —./. V. Hare, in 
(Presses at Truth, hy Two Brothers, 1st 
Series, ed. 1838, p. 7. 

PISANG, a. This is the Malay 
word for plantain or banana (q.q.v.). 
It is never used by English people, 
hut is the usual word among the Dutch, 
and conirnon also among the Germans, 
[Norwegians and Swedes, who probably 
got it through the Dutch.] 

1651. — “Les Cottewaniens vendent des 
fruits, come du Pisang, &c;”— A. Roger, 
La Porte Ouverte, p. 11. 

c. 1785.—“Nous arrivkmes au grand village 
de Col/a, ok nous vlraes do belles allies de 
bananiers on pisang. . . .”— Haafmr, ii. 85 
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[1876.—“Of the pisang or plantain . . . 
there are over thirty kinds, of which, the 
Pisanp-mas, or golden plantain, so named 
from its colour, though one of the smallest, 
is nevertheless most deservedly prized.”— 
— Tfiontson, The. Straits of Malacca^ 8.] 

PISHPASH', s. Apparently a fac¬ 
titious An^lo-Indian word, applied to 
a slop of rice-soup with small pieces of 
meat in it, much used in*the Anglo- 
Indian nursery. [It is apparently P. 
p(tsh-pash^ ‘shivered or broken in 
])ieces" ; from Pers. pa,s/Mc?an.] 

1834.—“They found the Secretary disen¬ 
gaged, that is to say, if surrounded with 
huge volumes of Financial Reports on one 
side, and a small silver tray holding, a mess 
of pishpash on the other, can he called dis¬ 
engaged.”— Tlie Babooy &c. i. 85. 

PITARBAH, s. A coffer or box 
used in travelling by ])alankin, to 
carry the traveller's clotlies, two such 
}:)eing slung to a banghy (q v.). Hind. 
pitdrdy petdrdy Skt. pitakay ‘a basket.’ 
The thing was prop)erly a basket made 
of cane ; but in later practice of tin 
sheet, with a light wooden frame. 

[1833.—“. . . he .sat in the palanquin, 
which wa.s filled wuth water uj) to hi.s neck, 
whilst everything he had in his batara (or 
^ trunk’) was soaked with wet. . . .”— 
Travels of JJr, WolJf\ ii. 198. j 

1849.—“The attention of the staff was 
called to the noces.sity of putting their 
pitarahs and property in the Bungalow, 
as thieves abounded. ‘My dear Sir,’ was 
the reply, ‘we are quite safe; we have 
nothing.'”— Delhi (.ilazeUe, Nov, 7. 

18.53.—“It was very soon .settled that 
Oakfield was to send to the diik bungalow 
for his petarahs, and stay with Sbiimton 
for about three weeks.”—IF. D. Ariwldy 
Oakjieldy i. 223. 

PLANTAIN, s. This is the name 
by which the Musa sapienturn is uni¬ 
versally known to Anglo-India. Books 
distinguish between the Musa sapienturn 
or })lantain, and the Musa paraduaica 
or banana ; but it is liard to under¬ 
stand where the line is supposed to 
be drawn. Variation is gradual and 
infinite. 

The botanical name Musa represents 
the Ar. mauZy and that again is from 
the Skt. mocha. The specific name 
sapienturn arises out of a misunder¬ 
standing of a passage in Plinv, which 
we have explained under tne head 
Jack. The specifui paradisaicn. is de¬ 
rived from the old belief of Oriental 
Christians (entertained also, if not 


originated by the Mahoinmedans) that 
this was the tree from whose leaves 
Adam and Eve made themselves aprons. 
A further mystical interest attached 
also to the fruit, which some believed 
to be the forbidden apple of Eden. 
For in the ])attern formed by the core 
or seeds, when the fruit was cut across, 
our forefathers discerned an image of 
the Cross, or even of the Crucifix. 
Medieval travellers generally call the 
fruit either Musa or ‘Fig of Paradise,’ 
or sometiiiies ‘ Fig of India,’ and to 
thi.s day in the W. Indies the common 
small plantains are called ‘figs.’ The 
Portuguese also habitually called it 
‘ Indian Fig.’ And this perhaps origi¬ 
nated some confusion in Milton’s mind, 
leading him to make the Banyan 
(Ficus Indica of Pliny, as of modern 
Iwtanists) tlie Tree of the aprons, and 
greatly to exaggerate the size of the 
leaves of that /kas. 

The name banana i.s never employed 
by the Engli.sh in India, though it is 
the name universal in the London 
fruit-shop.s, wliere this fruit is now 
to l)e had at almost all season.s, and 
often of excellent quality, iin])orted 
chiefly, we In^lieve, from Madeira, [and 
more recently from Jamaica. Mr. 
Skeat arlds that in tlie Strait Settle¬ 
ments the name plantain seems to he 
reserved for those varieties which are 
only eatable when cooked, but the 
word banana is used indifferently with 
plantain, the latter being on the whole 
perhaps the rarer wT)rd]. 

ITie name plantain is no more origin¬ 
ally Indian than is banana. It, or 
rather platanoy appears to have been 
the name under whicli the fruit was 
first carried to the W. Indies, accord¬ 
ing to Oviedo, in 1516 ; the first 
edition of his hook was jiuhlislied in 
1526. That author is careful to ex¬ 
plain that the plant was improperly so 
called, as it was quite another tiling 
from the platanns de.scrihcd by Pliny. 
Bluteau .sjiys the word is Spanish. We 
do not know how it (“ame to he applied 
to the Musa. [Mr. Oiqipy (8 ser. 
Notes Queries^ viii. 87) suggests that 
“ the Spaiiiaixls have obtained platano 
from the Carib and Galibi words for 
banana^ viz., halatanna and palatana, 
hy the process followed by the Aus¬ 
tralian colonists when tliey converted 
a native name for the casuarina trees 
into ‘she-oak’; and that we can thus 
explain how platano came in Spanish 
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to signify both the plane-tree and the 
banana” Prof. Skeat {Concise Diet. 
s.v.) derives plantain from Lat. planta^ 
‘a plant’; properly ‘a spreading sucker 
or shoot ’ ; ana says that the plantain 
took its name from its spreading leaf.] 
The raj)id spread of the plantain or 
banana in the West, whence both 
names were carried back to India, is 
a counterpart to the rapid diffusion of 
the ananas in the Old World of Asia. 
It would seem from the translation 
of Mendoga that in his time (1585) the 
S])aniards had come to use the form 
plantano, which our Englishmen took 
u]) as plantan and plnniam. But 
even in the 1736 edition of Bailey’s 
Diet, the only explanation of jdantaiii 
given is as the ecpiivalent of tlie Latin 
plantago^ the ffeld-weed known by the 
former name. Platano aiid J^lantano 
are used in the Philippine Islands by 
the Spanish population. 

1336.—“Sunt in Syriil et Aegypto poma 
oblonga (juae Paradisi nuncupantur optirni 
aaporis, niollia, in ore cito dissoluhilia: per 
transvorsurn quotieaounupie ij)sa iricideris 
invenies Cntcijixum . . . din non durant, 
unde per mare ad nostras partes duci non 
possunt incorrupU.”— (iul. de lUddensek. 

c. 1350.—“Sunt cnim in onto illo Adao 
de Seyllano primo 'mume, quas incolae ficus 
vocant . . . et istud vidinms oculis nostris 
quod ubicunque inciditur per transversum, 
in utrAque parte incisurao videtiir ymago 
hominis enteijixi . . . et de istis foliis fiefts 
Adam et Eva fccenuit sibi perizomata. . . .” 

•— Jo/tn dr Alai'lgindli^ in Cathaij^ kc. p. 352. 

1384.— “And there is again a fruit which 
many people assert to be that regarding 
which our first father Adam sinned, and 
this fruit they call AIuse ... in this fruit 
you see a very great miracle, for when you 
divide it anyway, whether lengthways or 
acros.s, or cut it as you will, you shall see 
inside, as it were, the image of the Crucifix : 
and of this wo comrades many times made 
proof .”—Viaqqio dt iSimone .^Sigoli (Eiren/.e, 

1862, p. 160).^ ^ 

1526 (tr. 1577).— “There are also certayne 
plantes whiche the Christians call Flatani. 
In the myddest of the [>lant, in the highest 
part thereof, there groweth a cliLster with 
fourtie or fiftie platans about it. . . . This 
cluster ought to be taken from the plant, 
when any one of the platans begins to 
appeare yelowe, at which time they take it, 
and hang it in their houses, where all the 
clu.ster waxeth rype, with all his platansl” 
— Ociedo, transl. in Edens Ui.^t. of Traoauk^ 
f. 208. 

1552 (tr. 1582).—“Moreover the Ilande 
(of Mombas) is verye pleasaunt, having many 
orchards, wherein are planted and are 
groweing. . . . Figges of the Indias. ...” 
— Castaneda^ by N. L., f. 22. 


1579.—“. . . a fruit which they call Figo 
(Magellane calls it a figge of a span long, but 
it is no ^)ther than that which the Spaniards 
and Portingalls have named Plantanes). ”—*• 
Drake s Voya^e^ Hak. Soc. p. 142. 

1585 (tr. 1588).—“There are mountaines 
very thicke of orange trees, siders [i.e. cedi'osy 
‘citrons’], limes, plantanos, and jifilmas.”— 
Mendo^a^ by R. Parke^ Hak. Soc. ii. 330. ' 

1588.—“Our Generali made their wines to 
fetch vs Plantans, Lymmons, and Oranges, 
Pine-apples, and other fruits .”—Voyage of 
Muster Thomas Candlsh, in Purchas^ i. 64. 

1588 (tr. 1604).—“. . . the first that 
shall be neodefulle to treate of is the 
Plantain {P/atano), or Plantano, as the 
vulgar call it. . . . The reason why the 
Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had no such name), was, as in other trees 
for that they have found some resemblance 
of t })0 one with the other, even as they 
called .some fruites prunes, j)ines, and cu¬ 
cumbers, being far different from those 
which are called by those names in Castille. 
The thing wherein w'as most resemblance, 
in my opinion, between the platanos at the 
Indies and those which the ancients did 
celebrate, is the groatnes of the leaves. . . . 
But, in truth, there is no more comparison 
.nor resemblance of the one with the other 
than there is, as the Proverb saith, lietwixt 
an egge and a chesnut .dr AcostUf 
tramsl. by E. G., Hak. Soc. i. 241. 

1593.—“The plantane is a tree found in 
mo.st parts of Afriipie and America, of 
which two leaves are .sufficient to cover a 
man from top to toe. ” — JJairlnus, Voyage into 
tiu' South SrUf Hak. Soc. 49. 

1610.—“. . . and every day failed not 
to send each man, being one and fiftie in 
number, two cakes of white bread, and a 
quantitie of Dates and Plantans., . . .”— 
Sir JJ. Middletou, in Pm'chm^ i. 254. 

c. 1610.—“ Oes (lentils ayant piti6 de im>y, 
il y cut vne femme qui me mit . . . vne 
seruietc de feuilles de plantane accommo- 
d^es ensemble aiiec dos esj)ines, puis me 
ietta deasus du rys cuit auec vne certaine 
sauce qu’ils appelleiit card (see CURRY). 

. . .”—Moequety VoyugrSy 292. 

[ ,, “’J’hey (elephants) require . . . 
besides leaves of trees, chiefly of the Indian 
fig, which we call Bananes and the Turks 
plantenes .”—Pigard de Lavaf Hak. Soc. 
ii. 345.] 

1616. — “They have to these another fruit 
we English there call a Planten, of which 
many of them grow in clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are Kii)e, and then 
they taste like unto a Noririch Pear, but 
much better.”—Terrw, ed. 1665, p. 360. 

c. 1635.- 

“ . . . with candy Plantains and the juicy 
Pine, 

On choicest Melons and sweet Grapes 
they dine, 

And with Potatoes fat their wanton 
Swine.” 

Waiterf Battle of the Summer Jslamts. 
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c. 1635.— 

“ Oh how I long my careless Limbs to lay 

Under the Plantain’s Shade ; and all the 
Day 

With amorous Airs my Fancy entertain.” 
WalleVy Hattie of the Sum-mer Inlands. 

c. 1660.— 

“ I’he Plant (at Brasil Barone call’d) the 
Name 

Of the Eastern Plane-tree takes, but not 
the same: 

Bears leaves so lai^e, one single Leaf can 
shade 

The Swain that is beneath her Covert 
laid ; 

Under whose verdant Leaves fair Apples 
grow, 

Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. ...” 

Cowley, of Plants, Bk. v, 

1664— 

“Wake, Wake Quevora! Our soft rest 
must cease, 

And fly together w^ith our country’s peace. 

No more must we sleep under plantain 
shade, 

Which neither boat could jnerco nor cold 
invade ; 

Where bounteous Nature never feels 
decay, 

And opening buds drive falling fruits 
away.” 

Dryden, Prologue to the Indian Queen. 

1673. — “ Lower than these, but with a 
Leaf far broader, stands the curious Plan- 
tan, loading its tender Body with a Fruit, 
whose clusters emulate the Craj)osof Cana/in, 
'which burthened two men’s shoulders.”— 
Fryer, 19. 

1686.—“The Plantain I take to be King 
of all Fruit, not except the Coco itself.”— 
Dampier, i. 311. 

1689,—“ . . . and now in the (Tovernour’s 
Garden (at St. Helena) and .some others 
of the Island are quantitie.s of Plantins, 
Bonanoes, and other delightful Fruits 
brought from the East. . . .”— (huugton, 
100 . 

1764.— 

But round the upland huts, bananas 
plant; 

A wholesome nutriment V)ananas yield, 

And sunburnt labour loves it.s bree/-y 
shade. 

Their graceful screen let kindred plan- 
tanes join, 

And with their broad vans shiver in the 
bree/.o.” Grainger, Bk. iv, 

1805.—“The plantain, in some of its 
kinds, supplies the place of bread.”—Orwtr, 
Fragnientg, 479. 

PLASSEY, n.p. The village PaUm, 
which gives its name to Lord Olive’s 
famous battle (June 23, 1757). It is 
said to take its name from the pdlas 
(or dhawk) tree. 

174 g.—“ , . . that they have great rea.son 
to complain of Ensign English’s conduct in 


not waiting at Placy . . . and that if 
he had stiiid another day at Placy, as 
Tullerooy Caun was marching with a largo 
force towards Cutway, they presume the 
Mahrattas would have retreated inland on 
their approach and left him an open 
passage. . . Let,ftr from Council at Cos.dm- 

hazar, in Long, p. 2. 

[1757.—Clive’s original report of the battle 
i§ dated on the “plain of Placi8.”-™7i//'d- 
wood. Report on Old lieamU, 57.] 

1768-71. — “General Clive, who should 
have been the leader of the English troops 
in this battle (Plassy), left the command 
to Colonel CooTE, and remained hid in his 
])alankeen during the combat, out of the 
reach of the .shot, and did not make his 
appearance before the enemy wore j)ut to 
flight.” — Staoorinus, E.'!’. i. 486. This 
stupid and inaccurate writer says that 
several English othcor.s who wore present at 
the battle related this “anecdote” to him. 
This, it may be hoped, is as untrue as the 
rest of the story. Even to such a writer 
one would have suj)j)osod that Clive’s mettle 
would be familiar. 

PODAB, s. Ilimi. poddxlr, corni. of 
Pens, fofaddr, fVoiii fotci, ‘a l>ag of 
money.’ A cash-keeper, or esjiecially 
an ofheer attached to a treasury, wliose 
luisiness it is to weigh money and 
bullion and a])])raise the value of coins. 

[c. 1590.—“The Treasurer. Called in the 
l.'inguage of the day Fotadar.” — Am, ed. 
Janrtt, ii. 49.] 

1680.-“ Podar.” (Sec under DUSTOOB.) 

1683.—“The like losses in proportion were 
] referred to be proved by Ramchurne 
Podar, Bend lira bun Podar, and Marnoo- 
bisjjwas who produced their several books 
for evidence.” -Hedges, Dlarti, Hak. Soc. 
i. 81. 

[1772. — “Podir, a money-changer or 
teller, under a shroff.” — Vereht, View of 
Bengal, Gloss, s. v.J 

POaaLE, PUGGLY, &( ., s. Pro¬ 
perly Hind, pdgal; ‘ a madman, an 
idiot’ ; often used collo(piially by 
Anglo-Indians. A friend belonging 
to that body used to adduce a maca¬ 
ronic adage which we fear the non- 
Indian will fail to appreciate : “Pagal 
et pecunm jald^ st'parantur I ” [See 
NAUTCH] 

1829.—“It's true the people call me, 1 
know not why, the pugley.” — Mem, John 
Shipp, ii. 255. 

1866.— “1 was b)olish enough to pay 
these budmashes beforehand, and they 
have thrown me over. 1 must have been 
a paugul to do it.”— Trevelyan, The Dawk 
Bungalow, 385. 

[1885. — “ He told me that the native 
name for a regular picnic is a ‘Poggle- 
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hkana,' that is, a fool’s dinner.”— Lady 
DufferLii^ Viceregal Life^ 88.J 

POISON-NUT, s. Strychnos nux 
vomica^ L. 

POLEA, n.p. Mai. pulayan., [from 
Tam. p'ulam, ‘ a field,’ because in Mala¬ 
bar they are occu])ied in rice cultiva¬ 
tion]. A person of a low or impure 
tribe, who causes pollution (pula) to 
those of higher c^uste, if he ap- 

t )roa(;hes within a certain distanc,e. 
The rules which regulate their meet¬ 
ing with other people are given by 
Mr. Logan (Alalahar^ i. 118).] From 
pula the Portuguese formed also the 
verbs empolmr-se, ‘to become polluted 
by the touch of a low-caste person,’ 
and de^sempolear-se^ ‘to purify oneself 
after sucli pollution’ (Gouvea, f. 97, 
and Synod, i. 52i)), su])erstitions which 
Menezes found jirevailing among the 
Christians of Malahar. (See HIRAVA.) 

1510.—“The fifth class are called Foliar, 
who collect pepper, wine, and nuts . . . 
the Foliar may not approach either the 
Naeri (see NAIR) or the Brahmins within 
50 paces, unless they have been called by 
them. . . .”— Varlhetna^ 142, 

1516.—“There is another lower sort of 
gentiles called pnler. . . . They do not 
speak to the nairs except for a long way 
off, as far as they can be heal’d speaking 
with a loud voice. . . . And whatever man 
or woman should touch them, their relations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing. . . Barbosa, 143. 

1572.- 

“ A ley, da gente toda, ricca o pobre, 

Do fabulas composta se imagina : 

Andao nus, e somente hum pano cobre 
As partes (juo a ciibrir natura ensina. 

Dous modos ha de gente ; ponpio a nobre 
Nayre.'i chamados siio, e a minos dina 
Foleas tem por nome, a quem obriga 
A ley nao mi.sturar a casta antiga.” 

Camdes, vii. 37. 

By Burton : 

“ The l.(aw that holds the people high and 
low, 

is fraught with false phantastick biles long 
past; 

they go uncloth^d, but a wrap they throw 
for decent jairpose round the loins and 
waist: 

Two modes of men are known: the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 
caste 

Foleas, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher 
strain. ...” 

1598.—“When the Portingales came first 
into India, and made league and composi¬ 
tion with the King of Cochin, the Nayros 


desired that men shovld give them place, 
and tume out of the Way, when they motte 
in the Streetes, as the Polyas ...” (used 
to do).— Linschoten, 78 ; [Hak. Soc, i. 281 ; 
also see i. 279]. 

1606.—“. . . he said by way of insult 
that he would order him to touch a Poleaa, 
which is one of the lowest castes of Malauar.” 
— Goucea, f. 76. 

1626.— “These Puler are Theeves and 
Sorcerers.”— l^urchas, Pilgrimage, 553. 

[1727. — “ Poulias.” (See under MUCOA.) 

[1754.—“Niadde and Pullie are two low 
castes on the Malahar coast. . . .”— Ives, 26. 

[1766.—“. . . Poolighees, a cast hardly 
.suffered to breathe the common air, being 
driven into the forre.sts and mountains out 
of the commerce of mankind. . . .”— Grose, 
2nd ed. ii. 161 seg.] 

1770.—“Their degradation is .still more 
complete on the Malabar coast, which hu.s 
not l)een subdued by the Mogul, and where 
they (the pariahs) are called Pouliats.”— 
Raynal, E.T. 1798, i. 6. 

186,5.—“Further south in India we 6nd 
polyandry among . . . Poleres of Malabar.” 
— McLentiaii, Privi illoe Marriage, 179. 

POLIGAR, s. This term is peculiar 
to the Madras Presidency. Tlie persons 
so called were properly subordinate 
feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or 
les.s wild, and generally of predatory 
habits in former days ; they are now 
much the same as Zemindars in the 
higliest use of that term (([.v.). Tlie 
word is Tam. pdlaiyakkaran, ‘ the 
holder of a pdlaiyam,^ or feudal estate ; 
1lo\. palajddu ; and thence Mahr.yxiZe- 
(jdr; the English form being no doubt 
taken from one of the two latter. 
The .southern Poligars gave much 
trouble about 100 years ago, and the 
“ Poligar wars ” were somewhat serious 
affairs. lu various a.ssaults on Paiija- 
lamkurichi, one of tlicir forts in Tin- 
nevelly, between 1799 and 1801 there 
fell 15 Britisli officers. Much regard¬ 
ing the Poligars of the south will be 
found in Nidson’s Madura, and in 
Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
History of Tinnevelly. Mo.st of tlie 
qnotations ajiply to those southern 
districts. But the term was used 
north to the Mahrat-ta boundary. 

1681.—“They pulled down the Polegar’s 
houses, who being conscious of his guilt, had 
fled and hid himself.”— Wheeler, i. 118. 

1701.— “Le lendemain je me rendis h. 
Tailur, e’est une petite ville qui appartient 
a un autre Paleagaren.”—/>««. Edif. x. 269. 

1745.— “J’esphre qiie Votre Eminence 
agr^era I’^tablissement d’une nouvelle Mis¬ 
sion prbs des Montagnes appellees vul- 
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gairement des Palleagares, ou aucim 
Missionnaire n’avait paru jusqu’k present. 
Cette contree est soumise k divers petits Koia 
appends ^galement Palleagars, qni sont 
independans du Grand Mogul quonjuo 
places pres(jue au milieu do aon Empire.”— 
Norhert, Mem. ii. 406-7. 

1754. — “A Polygar . . . undertook to 
conduct them through defiles and passes 
known lo very few except himself.”— Ormr, 
i. 373. 

1780.—“Hc(ITy(ler) now moved towards 
the pass of Changanu, and encamped upon 
his side of it, and sent ten thousand poly- 
gars to clear away the pass, and make a 
road sufficient to enable his artillery and 
stores to pa.ss through.” — lion. James 
Lindsayy in Lxves of the. Lindsay iii. 233. 

,, “The matchlock men are generally 
accompanied by poligars, a set of fellows 
that arc almost savage, and make use of no 
other wea})on than a pointed bamboo spear, 
18 or 20 feet long.”— Munro's NatTatirey 131, 

1783.—“To Mahomet Ali they twice sold 
the Kingdom of Tanjore. To the same 
Mahomet AH they sold at least twelve 
.sovereign Princes called the Polygars.” — 
Burke's Speeeh on Fox's Jytdui Bilf, in 11 or/-.?, 
iii. 458. 

1800. — “1 think Pournaya’s mode of 
dealing with these rajahs ... is excellent. 
He .sets them up in palankins, elephants, 
&c., and a great Bowany, and makes them 
attend to his person, 'I'liev are treated with 
great respect, which they like, but can do 
no- mischief in the country. Old Flyder 
adopted this plan, and his operations were 
.seldom impeded by polygar wars,” — A. 
Wellesley io T. Munroy in Arhuthnot's Mrm. 
xcii. 

1801. —“The .southern Poligars, a race 
of rude warriors habituated to arms of 
iiide{)endcnce, had been but lately .subdued.” 
— M'ehh, i. 57. 

1809. — “Tondiman is an hereditary title. 
His subjects are Polygars, and since the 
late war ... he is becioine the chief of 
those tribes, among whom the .singular 
law exists of the female inheriting the 
sovereignty in preference to the male.”— 
Ld. ValentiOy i, 364. 

1868.—“There are 72 ba.stions to the fort 
of Madura; and each of them was now 
forhially placed in charge of a particular 
chief, who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his post at all times, and under 
all circumstances. He was also bound to 
pay a fixed annual tribute ; to sup}»ly and 
keep in readiness a quota of troops for the 
Governor’s armies ; to keep the Governor’s 
peace over a particular tract of country. 
... A grant was made to him of a tract 
of a country . . . together with the title of 
Paleiya Kdran (PoUgar). . . ."—Nelson's 
Madiira, Pt. iii. p. 99. 

,, “ Some of the Poligars were placed 

in authority over others, and in time of war 
were answerable for the good conduct of 
their subordinates. Thus the Sethupati was 
chief of them all ; and the Poligar of Dindi- 


gul i.s constantly spoken of as being the 
chief of eighteen Poligars . . . when the 
levying of troops was required the Dolavay 
(see DALAWAY) sent requisitions to such 
and such Poligars to furnish so many armed 
men within a certain time. . . .”— Nelson’s 
Madura, Pt. iii. p. 157. 

The word got transferred in English par¬ 
lance to the people under such Chiefs (see 
quotations above, 1780-1809) ; and especi¬ 
ally, it would seem, to those who.se habits 
were j)redatory : 

1869.—“There is a third well-defined race 
mixed with the general population, to which 
a common origin may i)robably bo assignefl, 

I mean the predatory classes. 1 n the south 
they are called Poligars, and consLst of 
the tribes of Marawars, Kallars (see 
COLLERT), Bedars (see BYDE), Ramuses 
(see RAMOOSY) : and in the North are re¬ 
presented by the Kolis (see COOLY) of 
Guzerat, and the Gujars (see GOOJUR) of 
the N.W. Provinces,” — Bir Walter Elliot, 
in ./. Ktkn. Bor. L., N.S. i. 112. 

[POLIGAR DOG, s. A large breed 
of dogs found in S, India, “ The 
Polygar dog i.s large and powerful, 
and i.s peculiar in being witliout hair” 
{Balfour, Cyrl. i. 568).] 

[1853.—“It was evident that the original 
breed had been cro.sserl with the bull-dog, 
or the l.'irge Poligar dog of India.” — 
Cunpbell, Old Forest Banyer, 3rd ed. p. 12.] 

POLLAM, s. T 'am. pdlaiyam ; Tel. 
pdlcrnn ; (.see under POLIGAR). 

1783.—“The princijial reason w'hich they 
assigned against the extirpation of the 
polygars (.see POLIGAR) was that the 
wt-.-ivers were protected in their fortre.sses. 
They might have adrled, thnt the Company 
itself which slung them to death, had been 
warmed in the bo.som of these unfortunate 
j>rinces ; for on the taking of Mailras by the 
French, it was in their hospitable pollams 
that most of the inhabitants found refuge 
and protection.” — Burke's Bpetch on E'ox's 
E. /. Bill, in Works, iii. 488. 

1795.— “ Having .submitted the general 
remarks on the Pollams 1 shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
Poligars is much better than could be 
expected from a race of men, who have 
hitherto been excluded from those ad- 
vantage.s, which almost always attend 
conquered countrie.'^, an intercourse with 
their coiKpierons. With the exception of 
a very few, when 1 arrived they had never 
seen a European. . . .”— Report on Dindigal, 
by Mr. W-inich, quoted in Nelson s Madura, 
Pt. iv. p. Is. 

POLO, s. The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late years 
into England, under this name, which 
comes from Baltl; polo being properly 
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in the langujige of that region the ball 
used in the game. The game thus 
lately revived was once known and 
practised (though in various forms) 
iroin Provence to the Ijorders of China 
(see CHICANE). It liad continued to 
exist down to our own day, it would 
seem, only near the extreme East and 
the extreme West of the Himalaya, 
viz. at Maiiijiur in the East (between 
Cachar and Burma), and on the West 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Ladak, Balti, Astor and Oilgit, and 
extending into Cliitral). From tbe 
former it was first a(i()])ted by o>ir 
countrymen at Calcutta, and a little 
later (about 1864) it was introduced 
into the Punjab, almost simultaneously 
from the I^ower Pro^dnces and from 
Kashmir, where the summer visitors 
had taken it uj). It was tirst ])layed 
in England, it would stuuu at Aider- 
shot, in July 1871, and in August 
of tlie same year at Dublin in the 
PhoRiiix Park. The next year it was 
})layed in many places.* liut the first 
mention we can find in the Times is 
a notice of a match at Lillie-Bridge, 
July 11, 1874, in the next day’s 
paper. There is mention of the game 
in the Illustrated Loud,on Neins of July 
20, 1872, where it is treated as a new 
invention by British olficers in India. 
[According to the author of the Bad¬ 
minton Library treatise on the game, 
it was adopted by Lieut. Sherer in 
1854, and a club was formed in 1859. 
The same writer fixes its introduction 
into the Punjab and N.W.P. in 1861- 
62. See also an article in Baib/s 
Magazine on “The Early History of 
Polo,” (June 1890). The Central 
Asian form is described, under the 
name of Baiga or Knk-hiira^ wolf,’ 
by Schuyler (Turkistaji, i. 268 se^y/.) 
and that in Dardistan by Biddulph 
{Tribes of the Hi?idoo Koosk, 84 scgq.).] 
in Ladak it is not indigenous, but an 
introduction from Baltistan. See a 
careful and interesting account of the 
game of those parts in Mr, E. Drew’s 
excellent book. The Jurtimoo and 
Kashmir Territories, 1875, })p. 380-392. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious circumstance is that the 
})olo racket, just as that described by 

* See details in the Field of Nov, 15, 1884, 
p. 067, courttiously given in reply to a query from 
the present writer. 


Jo. Cinnamus in the extract under 
'chicane has survived there. [See 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 3rd ed. 
333 seqq.^ 

1835.—“The ponies of Miineepoor hold a 
very conspicuous rank in the estimation of 
the inhabitants. . . . 'J'he national game of 
Hockey, which is jtlayed by every male of 
the country capable of sUting a hor.se, 
render.s them all exyiort e(juestnans ; and it 
was l)y men and horse.s su trained, that the 
princes of Muneepoor were able for many 
years not only to re})el the aggrc.ssions of 
the Burmalis, but to save tlie whole country 
. . . and plant their banners on the banks 
of the frrawattee.”— Jttport on. 
(h-e E. Frontier of Jlr. India, 3 ]- 3 .^. 

1838,—“ At 8highur 1 first .saw the game 
of the Chaiighrin, which was played the day 
after our arrival on the Mydan or jdain laid 
out expre.s.sly for the {airjiose. ... It is in 
fact hocky on horseback. I’lie hall, which 
is larger than a cricket ball, is only a globe 
niade of a kind of willow-wood, and i.s called 
in Tibeti ‘ Pulu.’ ... 1 can conceive that 
the Chaughiin reajuires only to be seen to be 
played. It is tlu' fit sport of an equestrian 
nation. . . . Tlu^ game is jilayed at almost 
every valley in Little 1'ibet and’ the adjoining 
countries . . . Ladakh, Yc.ssen, Fhitral, &c. ; 
and I should recommend it to be tried on 
the Hippodrome at Bay.swater. . . .”— 

Travels in Kashmir, Inuiakh, Jslardo, kc. 
(1842), ii. 289-392. 

1848.—“ An a.sseml)ly of all th(5 principal 
inhabitfvnts took place at Iskardo, on some 
occasion of ceremony or festivity. ... 1 
was thus fortunate enough to bo a witness 
of the chaugan, which is derived from 
l*ersia, and has been de.scribed by Mr. 
Vigne as hocky on horseback. . . . Large 
quadrangular enclosed meadows for this 
game may be seen in all the larger village.s 
of Balti, often surrounded by rows of 
beautiful willow and poplar trees.”— hr. 
T. Thomson, Himalai/a and Tibet, 260-21)]. 

■ 1875.- 

“ Polo, Tent-pegging, Hurlingham, the 
Rink, 

I leave all these delights.” 

Browning, Inn Albvm, 23. 

POLLOCK-SAUa, s. Himl. pdlak, 
pdlak-sdg ; a poor vegetable, called 
also ‘country spinach’ {Beta vulgaris, 
or B. Bengalemds, Roxb.). [Riddell 
{Domest. Keon. 579) calls it ‘Bengal 
Beet.’] 

POLONGA, TIC POLONGA, s. 

A very poi.sorious snake, so c<illed in 
Ceylon {Bungamis? or I laboia elegans ?) ; 
Singb. polohgard. [The Madras Gloss, 
identifies it with llie Dahoia elegans, 
and calls it ‘Chain viper, ‘Necklace 
snake,’ ‘ Russell’s viper,’ or cobra 
manilla. The Singh, name is said 
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to be titpolanfa, tit, ‘Hj>otted/ poUm- 
ga, ‘viper.’] 

1681.—“ There is another venomous snake 
•called Polongo, the most venomous of all, 
that kills oattel. Two sorts of them T have 
seen, the one (?reen, the other of reddish 
gray, full of white rings along the sides, and 
about five or six feet long.”— Knox, 29. 

182.'').—“ There arc only four snakes ascer¬ 
tained to be poisonous; the cobra de capello 
is the most common, but its bite is not so 
■certainly fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes.”— Mm. 
JJebe^r, in H.'.s Journal, ed. 1844, ii. 167. 

POMFRET, POMPHRET, a A 

genus of siiii-fisli of broad (•(>ui])re.ssed 
lorni, embracing several species, of 
good rejjute for (he table on all the 
Indian c(jiasts. Aec(^rding to Day they 
<ire all ivducible to Strowjiieiia mien- 
sis, ‘the white Poinfret,’ Sir. cinerevs, 
which is, when immature, ‘the silver 
Pomfret,’and when mature, ‘the gray 
Pomfret,’and Str. nujir, ‘the black P.’ 
The French of Pondicherry call tlie 
tish painplv. We cannot connect it 
with the TTo^tTrfXos of Aeh'an (xv. 23) 
and Athenaeiis (Lib. XAl. cap. xviii. 
.sry^jr,) wdiich is identified with a very 
different fish, the ‘pilot-fish’ {N<ia- 
crates durtor of Day). The name is 
])robably from the Portuguese, and a 
corruption of painpano, ‘a vine-leaf,’ 
from su])})osed resemblance ; this is 
the Portuguese name of a tish which 
occurs just where the jnmifret should 
be mentioned. Thus : 

[1598.-- “ The best fish is called Mordexiin, 
Pampano, and Tatiin^o." — Lmschoten, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 11.] 

1613.The fishes of this Mediterranean 
(the Mahiyan sea) are very savour} sables, 
and seer fish {serms) and pampanos, and 
rays. . . — Gudinho de hiredta, f. 33c. 

[1703. “. . Albacorcs, l)aulphins, 

Paumphlets.” — In Yah-, lledym Dianj, 
Hak. Soc. ii. cccxxxiv.] 

1727.—“ Between Cunnaea and liaUasnre 
Rivers . . . a very delicious Fish called the 
Pamplee, come in Sholes, and are sold for 
two Pence per Ilumlred. I’wo of thorn arc 
sufficient to dine a moderate Man.”—.1. 
JlamilUoT, i. 396 ; [ed. 174tj. 

1810.— 

“ Another face look’d broad and bland 

Like pamplet floundering on the sand ; 

Whene’er she turned her piercing stare, 

She seemed alert to spring in air,”— 

Malay verses, rendered by J)r. Leyden, 
in Maria Grahavi, 201. 

1813.—“ The pomfret is not unlike a small 
turbot, but of a more delicate flavour ; and 
epicures esteem the black pomfiret a great 

2 z 


dainty.”— Forbes, Ur. Mem. i. 52-53 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 36]. 

[1822.—. . . the lad was brought up to 
catch pamphlets and bom haloes. . . 
Wallace, Fifteen Years in India, 106. j 

1874.—“ The greatest pleasure in Bombay 
was eating a fish called ‘ pomfret. ’”—>S^. 
Ren., 30th May, 690. 

[1896.—“ Another account of this sort of 
seme fishing, for catching pomfiret fish, is 
given by Mr. Gueritz.”— Ling Roth, Natives 
of SaravHik, i, 455.] 

POMMELO, PAMPELMOOSE, 

&c., s. Citrus decxunuina, L., the largest 
of the orange-tribe. It is the same 
fruit ixs the sliaddock of the West 
Indies ; but to the larger varieties 
some form of the name Pominelo 
seems also to l)e applied in the West. 
A small variety, with a fine skin, is 
.sold in London shops as “ the For- 
liidden fruit.” The fruit, though 
grown in gardens over a great part of 
India, really conies to perfection only 
near the Eipiator, and es])ecially in 
Java, whence it w’as probably brought 
to the continent. For it is called in 
Bengal Batdvl nimhu (i.e. (Htrus Bata- 
viana). It ])robably did not (ionie to 
India till tlie 17th yeritiiry ; it is not 
mentioned in the Ahi. According to 
Bretschneider the J\)inmelo is men¬ 
tioned in the arudent (Chinese Book of 
the Shu-Klrxj. Its Chinese name is 
Yu. 

The form of tlie name which we 
have ])iit first is that now geiu^al in 
Anglo-Indian use. But it is ]»robabIy 
only a modern result of ‘striving after 
meaning’(<juasi Pomo-mdone'{). Among 
older aulLors the name guos tlirougli 
many .strange shapes. Tavernier calls 
it po'inpone (Voy. des hides, liv. iii. 
ch. 24 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 360J), but the 
usual French name is pmnpel-mousse. 
Dam])ier has Pumplenose (ii. 125) ; 
Lockyer, Pumplemuse (51 ) ; Forrest, 
Pnmmel-nose (32) ; Ives, ^pimple-noses, 
called in the West Indies Chadocks’ [19]. 
Maria Graham uses the French spell¬ 
ing (22). Pompoleon is a form un- 
knowui to us, but given in the Eng. 
Cyclopaedia. Molcsworth’s Marathi 
Diet, gives “papa7mas, papanas, or 
papanis (a wora of S. America).” We 
are unable to ^dve the true etymology, 
though Littre says boldly “Tamoul, 
hamholimas.” Ainslie (Mat. Medica, 
1813) gives Poomlimas as the Tamil, 
wdiilst Balfour {Cycl. of India) gives 
Pnmpalimas and Bambulimas as Tamil, 
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Bombarimasa and Pamjpara-panasa as 
Telugu, Bambali naringi as Malayalim. 
But if these are real words they 
appear to be corruptions of some 
foreign term. [Mr. F. Brandt points 
out that the above forms are merely 
various atteirmts to transliterate a word 
which is in Tamil pambalimdsu, w’hile 
the MalayaJim is bambdli - ndrakam 
* hambili tree.’ According to the 
Madras Gloss, all these, as well as the 
English forms, are ultimately derived 
from the Malay pumpulrruis. Mr. 
Skeat writes ; “In an obsolete Malay 
diet., by Howison (1801) I find 
^poomplemoosy a fruit brought from 
India by Captain Shaddock, the seeds 
of which were planted at Barbadoes,’ 
and afterwards obtained his name: 
the affix moos apT>ear8 to be the Dutch 
mo€s, ‘vegetable.^” If this be so, the 
Malay is not the original form.] 

1661.—“The fruit called by the Nether- 
landers Pmnpelmooi, by the Portuguese 
Jamhoa, grows in superfluity outside th© 
city of Batavia. . . . This fruit is larger than 
any of the lemon - kind, for it grows as 
large as the head of a child of 10 years old. 
The core or inside is for the most part 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish sweet¬ 
ness, tasting like unripe grapes.” —Walter 
ackuUen, m 

PONDIOHEERY, n.p. This name 
of what is now the chief French settle¬ 
ment in India, is Pudu-ch'cheri^ or 
Puihug^erij *New Town,^ more cor¬ 
rectly Pudu-vaiy Puthuvaiy meaning 
‘New Place.’ C. P. Brown, however, 
says it is Pudi-cheruy ‘New Tank.’ 
The natives sometimes write it Phul~ 
chert. [Mr. Garstin (Man. S. Arcoty 
422) says that Hindus call it Puthuvai 
or Puthug^^y while Musulmans call 
it Pulcheriy or as the Madras Gloss. 
writes the word, Pulchari.'\ 

1680.—“Mr. Edward Brogden, arrived 
from Porto Nov^ reports arrival at Fuddi- 
oliezxy of two French ships from Surat, 
and the receipt of advices of the death of 
Sevajie.” —Fort St. Oeo. CoTtm.y May 23. 
In Notts and Exts. No. iii. p, 20. 

[1683.—“. , . Interlopers intend to settle 
att Verampatnam, a place neer Pulli- 
eherry. . . Pjtwa/c, Diary Ft. St. Oeo.y 
1st ser. ii. 41. In iv. 113 (1686) we have 
Pondicherry.] 

1711*—’“The French and Danes likewise 
hire them (Portugese) at Pont de Cheree 
and Trincombar. —i/OcAye;-, 286. 

1718. — “The Fifth Day we reached 
Buc|iil8cheri, a French Town, and the chief 
Seat of their Missionaries in India.”— Prop. 

Oospely p. 42. 


1726. — “Poedochery,” in Valentij)iy 
Choro. 11. 

1727. —“ Pimticherry is the next Place of 
Note on this Coast, a colony settled by the 
French.”— A. Hamiltony i. 366 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753.—“ L’^tablissement des Francois k 
Pondicheri remonte justju'en Fannie 1674 ; 
mais par de si foibles commencements, qu’on 
n’auroit eu de la peine k imagmer, que les 
suites en fussent aussi considerables.”— 
D'Anville, p. 121. 

1780. — “ An English officer of rank, 
General Coote, who was unequalled among 
his compeers in ability and experience in 
war, and who had frequently fought with 
the French of Phoolcheri in the Kama tic 
and . . . had as often gained the victory 
over them, . . — H. of Ryder Naik, 

PONGK)L, 8. A festival of S. India, 
observed early iu January. Tam. pdn- 
gdly ‘ boiling ’ ; i.e. of the rice, because 
the first act in the feast is the boiling 
of the new rice. It is a kind of 
harvest-home. There is an interest¬ 
ing account of it by the hite Mr. C. E. 
Gover (J. R. As. Soc. N.S. v. 91), but 
the connection which he traces with 
the old Vedic relimon is hardly to be 
admitted. [See tne inclining of the 
rite discussed by Dr. Frasery Golden 
Boughy 2nd.ed. hi. 305 seg.'] 

1651.—“ . . . nous parlerons maintenant 
du Pongol, qui se cefebre le 9 de Janvier 
©n Thonneur du Soleil. . . . Ils cuisent du 
ris Rvec du laict. . . . Co ris se cuit hors la 
maison, afin que le Soleil puisse luire dessus 
. . . et quand ils voyent, qu’il somble le 
vouloir retirer, ils crient d’une voix intel¬ 
ligible, Pongol, Pongol, Pongol, Pongol... ” 
—Ahr. Roger, Fr. Tr. 1670, pp. 237-8. 

1871.—“ Nor does the gentle and kindly 
influence of the time cease here. The files 
of the Munsif’s Court will have been exam¬ 
ined with cases from litigious enemies or 
greedy money lenders. But as Pongol 
comes round many of them disappear. . . . 
The creditor thinks of his debtor, the debtor 
of the creditor. The one relents, the other 
is ashamed, and both parties are saved by 
a compromise. Often it happens that a 
process is postponed ‘till after Pongol ! ’ ”— 
Gover, as above, p. 96. 

POOJA, 8. Properly applied to 
the Hindu ceremonies in idol-worship; 
Skt. pujd; and colloquially to any 
kind of rite. Thus jhanda ki pujd, or 
‘Pooja of the flag,’ is the sepoy term 
for what in St. .James’s Park is called 
‘Troopinff of the colours.’ [Used in 
the plural, as in the quotation of 1900, 
it means the holidays of the Durga 
Puja or Dussera.] 

[1776. — “. . . the occupation of the 
Bramiti should be ... to cause the per- 
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formance of the poojen, if. the worship 
to Dewtdh. . . ."-^Halhnl^ Code^ ed. 1781, 
iVef. xcix, 

[1813.—“ . . . the Pundits in attendance 
commenced the pooja, or sacrifice, by 
pouring milk and curds upon the branches, 
and smearing over the leaves with wetted 
rice.”— Broughtoiiy Lf.tters^ ed. 1892, p. 214.] 

1826.—“The person whose steps I had 
been watching now approached the sacred 
tree, and having performed puja to a atone 
deity at its foot, proceeded to unrauffle 
himself from his shawls. . . .”— Pandurang 
JIari, 26 ; [ed. 1873, i. 34]. 

1866.—“Yes, Sahib, 1 Christian boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.”— 7'revdyan.^ The Dawk BungaloVy 
in Fnisei\ Ixxiii. 2^6. 

1874. — “The mass of the ryots who form 
the population of the village are too poor 
to have a family deity. They are forced 
to be content with . . . the annual pujahs 
performed ... on behalf of the village 
community.”— Cal. Rev. No. cxvii. 19r). 

1879.—“Among the curiosities of these 
lower galleries are little models of costumes 
and country scones, among them a grand 
pooja under a tree.”— Sat. Rev. No. 1251, 
p. 477. 

[1900,—“Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the Pujahs since yesterday .”—Pioneer 
Mail, 5 Oct.]. 

POOJABEE, s. Hiiul. pujarl. An 
officiating priest in an idol temple. 

1702.—“L’office de poujari ou do Prt^- 
tresse de la Heine mfere ^tait incompatildc 
avec le titro de servante du Seigneur.”— 
Lett. Edif. xi. 111. 

[1891.—“Then the Pflj to, or priest, takes 
the Bhuta sword and bell in his hands. . . .” 
— Monier- W'dluims, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism, 4th ed. 249.] 

POOL, s. P.-H. 

Used in two of the 
the next article for ‘embankment.’ 

[1812,—“The bridge is thrown over the 
river ... it is called the Pool Khan. ...” 
-Marier, Jemmey through Pertia, 124.] 

POOLBUNDY,s. P.—U.pulbandi, 
‘ Securing of bridges or embankments.’ 
A name formerly given in Bengal to 
a civil department in charge of the 
embankments. Also sometimes used 
improperly for the embankment itself. 

[1765.—“Deduct Poolbundy advanced 
for repairs of dykes, roads, &c.'’— Verelst, 
View of Bengal, App. 213. 

[c. 1781.—“ Pay your constant devoirs to 
Marian Allypore, or sell yourself soul and 
body to Poolbundy.”—Ext. from Hicky'i 
Oazetie, in Bustled, Echoes of Old Calcutta, 
3rd ed. 178. This refers to Impey, who was 
called by this name in allusion to a lucrative 
contract given to hia relative, a Mr. Fraser.] 


jral, ‘a bridge.’ 
quotations under 


1786. —“That the Superintendent of 
Poolbundy Repair.s, after an accurate and 
diligent survey of the bunds and pools, and 
the provincial Council of Burdwan , . . 
had delivered it as their opinion. . . 
Articles of Charge against Warren Hastings, 
in Burke, vii. 9^. 

1802.- “The Collector of Midnapore has 
directed his attention to the subject of poob 
bundy, and in a very arn}>le ref)ort to tho 
Board of Revenue, has described certain 
abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly of 
pressing ryots to work on the pools, which 
call aloud for a remedy .”—Efth Report, 
App. p. 558. 

1810.—. . the whole is obliged to be 
preserved from inundation by an embank¬ 
ment called the pool bandy, mainUiined 
at a very great and regular expense.”— 
WiUiantsou, V. M., ii. 365. 

POON, PEON, &c., 8. ('nil. poiine, 
[Mill. paniKi, Skt . A timber 

tree {Calophylluin inophyllurn, L.) which 
grows in tlie forests of CVimira, &c., and 
which was formerly used for masts, 
whence also called rnast-vunnL [Liii- 
schoten refers to tliis tree, but not by 
name (ITak. Soc. i. (>7).] 

[1727 —“. . . good Poon-mast.s, stronper 
but heavier than birr.”— A. HnmiKon, ed. 
1744, i. 267. 

[1776.—“. . . Pohoon-masts, chiefly from 
the Malabar coast.2nd ed. ii. 109.J 

[1773.—“Poon tree . . . the wood light 
but tolerably strong ; it is frozjuently used 
for masts, but unless great care be taken 
to keep the wot from the ends of it, it soon 
rots.”— Ives, 460.] 

1835.— “Peon, or Puna . . . the largest 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had at Mangalore, from the forests.of 
Corumcul in Canara, where it grows to a 
length of 150 feet. At Mangakiro I pro¬ 
cured a tree of this sort that would have 
made a foremast for the Leander, 60-gun 
ship, in one piece, for 1300 Rupees.”— Pdye, 
in J. R. As. Soc. ii. 354. 

POONAMALEE, n.p. A town, 
and formerly a military station, in the 
Chingleput Dist. of Madras Presidency, 
13 miles west of Madras. Tlie riame is 
given in the Imp. Gazetteer as Puna- 
mallu (?), and Ponda maldi, whilst 
Col. Branfill gives it as “ Puntha malli 
for Puvirunthamalli,^^ without further 
explanation. [The Madras Gloss, gives 
Tam. Pundamalli, ‘ town of the jasmine- 
creeper,’ which is largely grown there 
for the supply of the Madras markets. 

[1876.—“The dog, a small piebald cur, 
with a short tail, not unlike tne ^Poona- 
mallee terrier,’ which the British soldier 
is wont to manufacture from Pariah dogs 
for ‘ Griffins ’ with sporting proclivities. 
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w/fs brought up for infection.” — McMahon, 
Karens of the Golden (fhersonese, 236.] 

POONGEE, PHOONGY, s. The 

name most coiunionly given to the 
Buddhist religimx in British Burma. 
The word (p^hun-gyi) signifies ‘great 
glory/ 

1782.—“ . . . leurs Prfetres . . . sont 
rnoins instruits que les BrameH, et portent 
1(3 nora de PoDguis.”— Sonnerat, ii. 301. 

1795.—“From the many convents in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, the number of 
Jihahans and Phongds must be very con¬ 
siderable ; 1 was told it exceeded 1500.”— 
Symes, Emha^sy to A oa, 210. 

1831.—“The Talapoins are called by the 
Burmese Phonghis, which term means great 
glory, or Rahatis, which moans perfect.”— 
Jip. Jllgandet^ in J. Jnd. Archip. iv. 222-3. 

[1886. “Every Burman has for .some 
time during his life to be a Pohngee, or 
monk.” Lady Oufferin, Viaretjal Life, 177-1 

POOR AN A, «. Ski. piivdmi, ‘old,’ 
hence ‘legendary,’ and thus ap])lied as 
a coiniuoii name to 18 hooks whiidi 
contain the legendary inylhology of 
the Brahmans. 

1612.—“ . . . 'I'liese books are divided 
into bodies, members, and joints {cortos, 
mcnihros. c urticidos) . . . six which they 
call Xa>itra (see SHASTER), which arc the 
bodies; eighteen wliieh th(*y call Parana, 
which are the members ; twenty-eight c.'dled 
Agamon, which are the joints.”--(7oate, Dec. 
V. liv. vi. caj), 3. 

1651. — “As their Poranas, Le. old 
histories, re]iiie.”~-Ro(/rrius, 153. 

[1667. — “ When they have acquired a 
knowledge of Sanscrit . . . they generally 
study the Purana, which is an ubridg 
iriont and interpretation of the Beths ” (see 
VEDAS). — Bernier, ed. Constable, p. 335.] 

c. 1760. — “Le puran comprend dix-huit 
livres (]ui renferment I’histoire saertie, qui 
contient le.s- dogrnes de la religion de.s 
Bramines.”— Encyclopidie, xxvii. 807. 

1806. — “ Ceux-ci, calcyloient tout haut 
de mtSmoire tandis que d’autres, plus 
avanc^s, lisoient, d’un ton chaiitaiit, leurs 
Pourans.”— Ilaafner, i. 130. 

POOEUB, and POOKBEEA, sfi. 
Hind. purah,purh, ‘ the East,’ from Skt. 
purva or purba, ‘ in front of,’ as pascha 
(Hind, pachham) means ‘behind’ or 
‘westerly’ and dakshina, ‘right-hand’ 
or southerly. In Upper India the 
term means usually Oudh, the Benares 
division, and Behar. Hence Poorbeea 
{purbiya), a man of those countries, 
was, in the days of the old Bengal 
army, often used for a sepoy, the ’ 
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majority being recruited in those 
provinces. 

1553 .—“Omaum (Humayun) Patxiah . . . 
resolved to follow Xerchan (8her Khiln) and 
try his fortunes against him . . . and they 
met close to the river Ganges before it 
unites with the river Jamona, where on 
the West bank of the river there is a cit}’ 
called Canoso (Canauj), one of the chief of 
the kingdom of Dely. Xerchan was beyond 
the river in the tract which the natives call 
Purba. . . .”— Barros, IV. ix. 9. 

[1611. — “Pierb is 400 cose long.” — 
Jourdaiv, (pioted in Sir T. Roe, Ilak. S(X3. 
ii. 538.1 

1616.— “Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful province, but more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large provinces within it, Purb and Patan, 
the one lying on the east, the other on the 
west side of the river.”— Terry, ed. 1665, 
p. 357. 

1666.— “La Province de ITalabass’appel- 
loit autrefois PuTOp. . . .”— Thevenot, v. 197. 

[1773.--“ Instead of marching witli the 
great army he hud raised into the Pur 
bunean country . . . W'e wmre informed he 
had turned his jinns against ns. . . 

Jees. 91.1 

1881.- - 

“ . . . My lands wore taken away, 

And the <V>m}»any gave me a pension of 
just €Mght annas a day ; 

And the Poorbeahs swaggered about our 
streets as if they had (lone it all. ...” 

Attar Sinph lu.fHilur, by ^ Smvar,' 
Sir M. Durand in an Indian 
paper, the name and date lost. 

POOTLY NAUTCH, s. Properly 
Hind, kdth-putli-ndch, ‘ wooden-jmppet- 
dance.’ A pup]iel show. 

c. 1817. — “7'he day after t.uinorrow will 
be my Ikd James Dawson’s birthday, and 
we are to have a puttully-uautch in the 
evening.”— Airs. Shertrood’s Stories, 291. 

POPPER-CAKE, in Bombay, and 
in Madras popadam, ss. These are 
apparently the same word and thing, 
though to the former is attributed a 
Hind, and Mahr. origin pdpar, Skt. 
parjHifa, and to the latter a Tamil 
one, pappatlam, as an abbreviation of 
paruppu - adarn., ‘lentil cake.’ [The. 
Madras Gloss, gives Tel. appadam, 
Tam. appalam (see HOPPER), and Mai. 
pappatam, from parivpu, ‘dhall,’ ata, 
‘cake.’] It is a kina of thin scone or 
wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasoned with assafoetida, 
<&c., fried in oil, and in W. India baked 
crisp, and often eaten at European 
tables as an accompaniment to curry. 
It is not bad, even to a novice. 
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1814.—“They are very fond of a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
the flour of oord or vuath . . . highly 
seasoned with assa-foetida; a salt called 
popper- ifc/ior; and a very hot massauki (see 
MUSSALLA), compounded of turmeric, 
black pepper, ginger, garlic, several kinds 
of warm seeds, and a quantity of the hottest 
Chili pepper.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 50; 
[2nd ed. i. 347]. 

1820.—“ Papadoms (fine cakes made of 
gram-flour and a fine species of alkali, whieh | 
gives them an agreeable salt taste, and 
.serves the purpose of yeast, making them 
rise, and become very crisp when fried. ...” 
—vl.s. Researches, xiii. 315. 

,, “Paper, the flour of ooreed (.see 
OORD), salt, assa-foetida, and various 
spices, made into a paste, rolled as thin as 
;i wafer, and dried in the sun, and when 
wanted for the table baked crisp. . . 

T. Coates, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. iii. 194. 

POKCA, 11.P. Ill Imp. Gazetteer 
/'•ornA:d(/, also called Piracada ; properly 
Purdkhidu, [or according to the Madras 
Gloss. Purakkdtu, Mai. para, ‘outside,' 
hdla, ‘ jungle ^]. A town on the coast ol’ 
Travancore, formerly a separate State. 
The l\)rtugtiese had a fort here, and the 
Dutch, in tlie 17th century, a factory. 
Fra Paolina (1796) s]teaks of it as a 
very jtopulous city full of merchant.^, 
Mahoinuiedan, (liristian, and Hindu. 
It is now insigniticant. [See Logan, 
Malabar, i. 338.] 

[1663-4.-—“ Your ffactorics of Carwarr and 
Porquatt are continued but to very little 
purixisc to you.”— Fan'Csl, Jiomhay Lettei.s, 

i. 18.] 

PORCELAIN, s. The history of 
'I,his word for China-ware appears to he 
as follows. The family or univalve 
mollnsks called Cypraeidae, or Cowries, 
((pv.) were in medieval Italy called 
jx)rcellana and porcelletfa, almo.st cer¬ 
tainly from their strong resemhlance 
to the body and hack of a pig, and not 
frotn a grosser analogy suggested )»v 
Malm (see in Littre sab voce). That 
this is so is strongly corroborated by 
the circumstance noted by Dr. J. F. 
dray (see Eng. Cyr. Nat. Hut. s.v. 
Gyjjraeidae) that Pig is the common 
name of shells of this family on the 
English coast ; whilst Sow also seems 
to be a name of one or more kinds. 
Tlie enamel of this shell seems to have* 
been used in the Middle Ages to form 
a coating for ornamental pottery, &c , 
whence the early application of the 
term porcellana to the fine ware brought 
from the far East. Both applications 


of the term, viz. to cowries and to 
China-ware, occur in Marco Polo (see 
below). The quasi-analogous ayiplica- 
tion of pig in Scotland to earthen-ware, 
noticed in an imaginary (|uotatiou 
below, is probably (piite an accident, 
for there appears to he a (laclie pige, 
‘an earthen jar,’ &c. (see Skeat, s.v. 
piggiyt). We should not fail to rewill 
Dr. Johns(.>n’s etymology of porcelainc, 
from cc7it annees,’^ because it 

was believed by Europeans that the 
materials were matured under ground 
100 years ! (see fpiotatioiis below from 
Barliosa, and from Sir Thomas Brown). 

c. 1250.--('Hpmany ha.s the following pas- 
.s.'igc in the work cited. Though the sarno 
writer published the Laws of the Cousulado 
del Marin 1791, he has deranged the whole 
of the chapters, and this, which he has 
quoted, is omitted altogether ! 

“In the XLlVth cbai». of the maritime 
laws of Banrelona,.'which are undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13th cen¬ 
tury, there are regulations for the return 
carg(>es of the shijis trading with Alexandria. 
... In this iire enumerated among articles 
brought from Egyi>t . . . cotton in hales 
and spun wool de c-apells (for hats '), porce- 
lanaa, alum, elephants’ teeth. . . ."—-Me- 
moriasi, lint, de Barcelova, I. FT. ii. p. 44. 

1298. — “11 out monoio en tel mainere 
con jo voz dirai, ear il esi>endcnt porcelaine 
blance, celle qe so trovont en la mer et qe 
se motent au cuel des chienz, el, vailent les 
(juatre-vingt porcelaines un saic d’arjent 
fje sunt (Jens venesians gros. . . .”— Marco 
Pofo, oldest French text, p. 132. 

,, “ Et encore voz di qe en costo 

provence, en line eit(i qe est apoll<J Tinugui, 
so font e.scnolle do porcellaine grant et 
pitot les plus belies qe Ton peiist deviser.”— 
Ibid. 180. 

c. 1328.— “ Audivi quod ducontas eivitates 
habet sub se imperator ille (Magnu.s Tar¬ 
tarus) niajores qukm Tholosa ; et ego certh 
credo quod plures habeant homines. . . . 
Alia non sunt quae ego sciam in isto imperio 
digna relatione, nisi \a.sa pulehorrima, et 
nobilis.sirna, at<]UO virtuosa porseleta.” — 
Jordaui MirabiUa, p. 59. 

In the next pas.sage it seems jirohahle 
that the shells, and not China dishes, 
are intended. 

c. 1343.—“. . . ghomerabica, vernice, 

armoniaco, zaffiere, coloquinti, porcolldno, 
mirra, mirabolaiii ... si vendono a Vinegia 
a cenb) di jieso sottile ” ((\r. by the cutcba 
hundredweight). — Peijolotti, Practica della 
Mercatura, p. 134. 

c. 1440.—“. . . this Cim and Macinn that 
1 haue before named arr ii verie grent 
provinces, thinhabitants whereof arr idol¬ 
aters, and there make they ve.ssell8 and 
disshes of PorcellaZL&.”— Giosaja Barbara, 
Hak. Soc. 75. 
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Iix the next the shells ure clearly 
intended : 

Oahelle di Firenze . . . Porcie* 
lette marine, la libra . . . soldi . . . denari 
4.”— Uzzano, Prat, dr!hi Mercatura, p. 23. 

1461. — “Porcellane pezzi 20, cio^ 7 
jaattine, 5 scodelle, 4 grandi e una piccida, 
piattine 5 grandi, 3 scodelle, una biava, e 
<liie bianche .”—LiM of Present.^ .sent hy the 
Soldan of Egypt to the Ikjge Pasquale Malc- 
j)iero. In MuraUrri., Rerinn Jtaficaruv) 
Si-rij)tore.s, xxi. col. 1170. 

1475. — “'Fhe scaj)orts of Oheen and 
Machiri are also large. Porcelain is made 
there, and sold by the weight and at a low 
j*rice.” - Nikitin^ in India in the J^Vth 
(^ent., 21. 

1487.—. . lo mando lo invcntario del 
presGiite del Soldano dato a Lorenzo . . . 
vasi grandi di Porcellana mai pin veduti 
simili ne meglio lavcjrati. . . .”—Letter of 
P. da Jiibhieno to Clar. de Medici^ in Jioscoe's 
/.orenzo, ed. 1825, ii. 371. 

1502.— “In questo tempo abrusiorno xxi 
nave s<q)ra il {)orto di t^alechut; et de epse 
hebbe tute drogarie e spoeiane che c.iricho 
Je dicte soi nave, I’raeterea me ha mandate 
soi vasi di porzellana exuellitiH.simi ot gradi: 
<juatro boehali do argento grandi co certi 
nltri vasi al mode loro per credentia.” — 
Jjftter of K. Fnuuiuel, 13. 

1516.--“They make in tins country a 
great quantity of porcelains of dilferent 
sorts, very tine and good, which form for 
them a great article of trade for all j>arts, 
and they make them in this way. They 
tnke the .shells of sea-snails (? cararoli), and 
eggshells, and pound them, and with other 
ingredients make a i»aste, which they put 
underground to refme for the sj)ace of 80 
or 100 years, and this ma.ss of paste they 
leave as a fortune to their clnldren. . . 
Jlarbosa, in Puinu.sio, i, 320/. 

1553. — (In China) “The service of their 
meals is the most elegant that can be, 
everything being of very fine procelana 
(although they also make u.se of silver and 
gold plate), and they eat everylliing with a 
fork made after their fashion, never juitting 
a hand into their food, much or little.”— 
Parros, 111. ii. 7. 

1554. —(After a suggestion of the identity 
of the vam viarrhiyia of the ancients)': 
“Oe lumi de Porcelaine est donne' a plu- 
sieurs coquilles de mer. Et {xiurco <iu’vn 
beau Vai.sseau d’vne coimille de mer ne se 
pourroit rendre mieux a propos suyuat le 
nom anti<|ue, que do I’appeller de Porce¬ 
laine i’ay pens(; que les ccx^uilles polies et 
luy.santes, resemblants k Nacre de perles, 
ont quehjue affinity auec la mati^re des 
vases de Porcelaine antiques: ioinct aus.si' 
que le peuple Fra<;ois nomme les patos- 
nostres faietos do gros vignols, patenostres 
de Porcelaine. Les susdicts vases de Por¬ 
celaine sont tranaparents, et coustont bien 
cher au Caire, et disent mesmoment qu’ilz 
les apportent des Indes. Mais cela ne me 
sembla vraysemblable: car on n’en voirroit 
pas si grande (piantit<J, no de si griidea 


pieces, s’il failloit apporter de si loing. 
Vne esguiere, vn pot, ou vn autre vaissoau 
pour petite qu’elle soit, couste vn ducat: 
si c’estquelque grad vase, il coustera d’auan- 
tage.”— P. Belon, Ob.servations, f. 134. 

c. 1560. — “And because there are many 
opinions among the Portugals which have 
not beenc in China, about where this Por- 
celane is made, and benching the substance 
whereof it is made, .some .saying, that it is 
of oysters shels, otliers of dung rotten of a 
long time, because they were not enformed 
of the truth, 1 thought it conuenient to 
tell here the substance. . . .”— Caspar da 
Cruz^ in Purchase iii. 177. 

[1605-6.—“. . . China di.shcs or Puselen. ” 
— Bird wood, First Letter Hook, 77. 

[1612.—“Balanced one i)art with sandal 
wood. Porcelain and pepper.”— Danvers, 
Letters, i. 107-] 

1615.—“If we had in England beds of 
porcelain such as they have in China,— 
which porcelain is a kind of plaster buried 
in the earth, and by length of time con¬ 
gealed and glazed into that substance ; this 
wofe an artificial mine, and part of that 
substance. . . .”— Ba<un, Avyiment on Im- 
peadnnent of Waste; Works, by i^jnddina, 
ko., 1851), vii. 528. 

c. 1630. — “The Bannyajis all along the 
.sea-shore pitch their Booths . . . for there 
they sell Callicoes, China-satten, Purcellain- 
ware, scrutores oi- (txbbinets. . . .”— Sir T. 
Heh'bert, ed. 1665, p. 45. 

1650.—“We arc not thoroughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or (Ihina di. hes, 
that according to common belief tluiy arc 
made of earth, which lieth in preparation 
about an hundred years underground ; for 
the relations thereof are not only divers 
but contrary ; and Authors agree not 
herein. . . Sir Thomas Browne, Vulgar 
Errors, ii. 5. 

[1652.—“Invited by Lady (lerrard I went 
to Ijondqn, where we had a greate .supj)er ; 
all the ve.ssels, which w'ere innumerable, were 
of Porcelan, she having the most ample anti 
richest collection of that curiositie in Eng¬ 
land. ”--/sVrZi/?q Diarfi, March 19.] 

1726.—Tn a list of the treasures loft by 
Akbar, which is given by Valentijn, we 
find : 

“In Porcelyn, &c , Ropias 2507747.”— 
iv. {Surattc}, 217. 

1880.— “‘Vasella quidem delicatiora et 
cucrulea et venusta, (piibus inhaeret nes- 
cimus quid olegantiae, porcellana v(^cantur, 
quasi (sed nescimus (junre) a porceUis. In 
partibus autem Britanniae quae soi)ten- 
trionem spectaiit, vocabulo forsan analogo, 
vasa grossiora et fu.sca pigs appellant bar- 
bari, quasi (sed (piarc iterum ne.scimus) a 
porcis.* Narrischehen und Weitgehoft, 
Etymol. Universale, s.v. ‘Blue China.’” - 
Motto to An (Me in Broken Pig, St. James's 
Gazette, July 17. 

poKao, s. w.‘. know ihi.s word 
rnily from it.s occurrence in the passage 
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<|Uoted ; and most probably the expla¬ 
nation suggested by the editor of the 
Notes is correct, viz. that it represents 
Port, peragua. This word is perhaps 
the same as pirogue^ used by the h\eiich 
for a canoe or ‘ dug-out ’ ; a term said 
by Littr4 to be (jnroga) Carib. fOn 
the passage from T. B. quoted below 
Sir H. Yule has tlie following note : 
“ J. (i.e. T.) B., the autlior, gives a 
rough drawing. It re})reseiits the 
Purgoe as a somewhat high-sterned 
lighter, m^t very large, with five oar- 
pins a side. I cannot identify it 
exactly with any kind of modern 
boat of which I have found a repre¬ 
sentation. It is perhaps most like the 
palv)(ir. I think it must be an Orissa 
word, but I have not been able to 
trace it in any dictionary, Uriya or 
Bengali.” On tlii.s Ool. Temple siiys : 
“ The modern Indian palwdr (Malay 
palwa) is a skill, and would not answer 
the descri})tion.” Anderson (Inc. cit.) 
mentions that in 1685 several “well¬ 
laden Purgoes’^ and boats had put in 
for shelter at Rameswaram to the 
northward of Madapollam, i.e. on the 
Ooromandel Ooast. There seems to be 
no such word known there now. I 
think, however, that the term Pimioo 
is probably an obsolete Anglo-Indian 
corruption of an Indian corruption of 
the Port, term harco, harca., a term us(m 1 
for any kind of sailing boat by the 
early Portuguese visitors to the East 
(e.g. IPAlhoquerque^ Hak. Soc. ii. 230 ; 
I 'nsro da Gama., Hak. Soc. 77, 240).] 

[1669-70.— “A Purgoo: These Vse for 
the most part hetwoen Hugly and Pyplo 
and Ballasorc : with these boats they carry 
goods into ye Roads on board English and 
Dutch, &c. Shi{»s, they will Hue a longe 
time in ye Sea, beinge brought to anchor 
by yc Sterne, as theire Vsiial way is.”— 
MS. by T. R.fatetnan], quoted by Anderson, 
EmjUsfi 1 ntercoursc with Slam, p. 266.] 

1680. — Ft. St. (leo. Consn., Jany. 30, 
“records arrival from the Bay of the 
‘ Success, ’ the Captain of which reports that 
a Porgo \ Peragua a fast-sailing vessel, 
(!lipi>erj drove ashore in the Bay about 
J^eply. . . .”— Notes and Mxts. No. iii. p. 2. 

[1683.—“The Thomas arrived with ye 28 
bales of Silk taken out of the Purga.” — 
Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 65. 

[1685. — “In Hoogly letter to Fort St. 
<jeorge, dated February 6 PorgO occurs 
coupled with ‘bora’(Hind, hlmr, ‘alighter’).” 
— Pringle, Diary Ft, St. Geo. 1st ser. iii. 165. 

POBTIA, s. In S. India the 
common name of the Thespesia popul- 


nea, Lam. (N.O. Malvaceote), a favourite 
ornamental tree, thriving best near 
the sea. The word is a corruption of 
Tamil Piiarassu, ‘ Flower-king ; [pu- 
mrasu, from pu, ‘dower,’ arasu, ‘pee- 
pul tree’]. In Ceylon it is called 
Suria gansuri, and also the Tulip-tree. 

1742.—“Le bois sur lequol on les met 
(loK toiles), ot celui qu’on employe pour les 
battre, sont ordinairement de tamarinier, 
ou d’un autre arbe nomm6 porchi.” — Lett. 
Edif. xiv. 122. 

1860. —“Another useful tree, very common 
in Ceylon, is the Suria, with flowers so like 
those of a tulip that Europeans know it as 
the tulip tree. It loves the sea air and 
saline soils. It is planted all along the 
avenues and streets in the towns near the 
coa-st, where it is equally valued for its 
shade and the beauty of its yellow flowers, 
whilst its tough wood is used for carriage- 
shafts and gun-stocks.”— Tennent's Ceylon, 
i. 117. 

1861. —“ It is usual to i>lant large branches 
of the portia and banyan trees in such a 
slovenly manner that there is little pro¬ 
bability of the trees thriving or being 
ornamental.”— Cleghorn, Forests and Qardms 
<>f S. India, 197. 

PORTO NOVO, n.p A town on 
tdic coast of South Arcot, 32 m. S. of 
Pondicherry. The first mention of 
it that we have found is in Bocarro, 
Decada, ]>. 42 (c. 1613). The name 
W'as perhaps intended to mean ‘New 
Oporto,’ ratli(*r than ‘ New Haven,’ but 
we have not found any Ijistory of the 
name. [The Tamil name is Parangi- 
pUtai, ‘ European town,’ and it is 
called by Mahornmedaus Mahmfid- 
handar.^ 

1718. — “At Night we came to a Town 
called Porta Nova, and in Malabarish 
Ptrenkl Potei {Parang 1 pettai).” — Propagation 
of the Gospel, &c., Pt. li. 41. 

1726.— “The name of this city {Porto 
Novo) signifies in Portuguese New Haven, 
but the Moors call it Mohhammed Bendar 
. . . and the Gent<x)s PerringepeerUe." — 
Valentijn, Glwronvandel, 8. 

PORTO PIQUENO, PORTO 
GRANDE, nn. pp. ‘ The Little Ha^ en 
and the Great Haven’; names by 
which the Bengal ports of Satigam 
(q.v.) and Chatigam (see CHITTAGONG) 
respectively were commonly known to 
the Portuguese in the 16tli century. 

1554.— “Porto Pequeno de Bemgala . . . 
Cowries are current in the country; 80 
cowries make 1 pone (see PUN) ; of these 
pemes 48 are equal to 1 larin more or less.’^ 
— A. Nunes, 37. 
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1664.—“ Porto Grande de Bamgala. The 
maund (w<2o), by which they weigh all 
goods, contains 40 seers {cerox), each seer 
18| ounces. . . — A. Nunes, 37. 

1568. —“lo mi j^arti d’Orisa per Bengala 

al Porto Picheno . . . 's’entra nel flume 
Ganze, dalla bocca del qual flume sino a 
Satagan (see SATIGAM) cittk, oue si fanno 
negotij, et oue i mercadanti si riducono, 
sono centi e venti miglia, che si fanno in 
diciotto bore a remi, cio^, in tre crescenti 

d’acqna, che sono di sei hore I’lino.”— Ces. 

Federiri, in Ramu»io, iii. 392. 

1569. —“Partissemo di Sondiua, et giun- 

gessemo in Chitigan il gran porto di 

Hengala, in tempo che gik i Portogheai 

haueuano fatto pace o tregua con i Rettori.” 
—lUd. 396. 

1595. —“ Besides, you toll me that the 
traffic and commerce of the Porto Pequeno 
of Bemguala being always of groat moment, 
if this goes to ruin through the Mogora, 
they will be the masttjrs of those tracts.”— 
LtiUr of the K. of Portugal, in Archiv. 
Port. Orient., Faseie. 3, p. 481. 

1596. —“And so ho wrote mo that the 
Commerce of Porto Grande of Bengala is 
flourishing, and that the King of the Country 
had remitted to the Portuguese 3 per cent, 
of the duties that they used to pay.”— 
Ibid. p. 580. 

1598. — “ When you thinke yon are at the 
jKDint do Gualle, to be a.saured thereof, make 
towards the Hand, to know it . . . where 
comnionlie all the shippes know the land, 
such I say a,s we sayle to Bevgairn, or to 
any of the Hauens thereof, as Porto Pequeno 
or Porto Grande, that is the small, or the 
great Haven, where the Portingalles doe 
trufti(jue. . . .” — Linschotcn, Book III. 
I». 324. 

ff. 1617.—“Port Grande, Port Pequina,” 

in Sir T. Roe\^ List, Hak. 8oe. ii. 538.J 

POSTEEN, s. All Afghan leatlieni 
pelisse, generally of sliee]>-skiii with 
the fleece on. Pers. postin, from post, 
‘ a hide.’ 

1080.—“Khwjija Ahmad came on some 
Government busines.s to Ghaznin, and it was 
reported to him that some merchants were 
going to Turktstiln, who were returning to 
Ghaznin in the beginning of winter. The 
Khw^ja remembered that he required a 
certain number of postins (great coats) 
every year for himself and sons. . . .”— 
NitAni-ul-MulJc, in Elliot, ii. 497. 

1442. — “ His Majesty the Fortunate 
Khukan had .sent for the Prince of Kalikiit, 
horso.s, j>elis8es (postin) and robes woven of 
gold. . . .”— AMijLrazzkk, in Not. et Kxtr. 
xiv. Pt. i. 437. 

[c. 1590.—“In the winter season there is 
no need of poshtins (fur-lined coats). ...” 
— Ain, ed. Jarreti, ii. 337.] 

1862.—“Otter skins from the Hills and 
Kashmir, worn as Postins by the Yar- 
kandis.”— Punjab Trade Rejun t, p. 65. 


POTTAH, s. Hind, and other 
vernaculars, pctttd^ &c. A document 
specifying the conditions on which 
lands are held ; a lease or other docu¬ 
ment securing rights in land or hou.se 
j)roperty. 

1778.—“ I am therefore hopeful you will 
be kindly plea.sed to excu.se mqthe flve lacs 
now demanded, and that nothing may be 
demanded of me beyond the amovml ex- 
pre.s.sed in the pottah.” — The Rajah oj 
Benares to Hastings, in A rtirles of Charge 
against H., Burke, vi, 591. 

[1860.—“By the Zumeendar, then, or hi.s 
under tenant, a.s the ease may be, the land 
is farmed out to the Kyuta by pottahs, or 
agreements. , . — (irant. Rural Life in 
Bengal, 67. 

PRA, PHRA, PRAW, s. Tlii.s i.s 
a term con.stantly used in Biiriiia, 
familiar to all who have been in that 
country, in its constant apjilication as 
a style of respect, addre.s.sed or applied 
to ])ers(>ns and things of especial 
sanctity or dignity. Tims it is ad- 
dres.sea at Gourt to the King ; it is the 
habitual designation of the Buddha 
and his images and dagolias ; of 
.superior ecclesia.st ics and .sacred liooks; 
corresponding on the whole Jn use, 
pretty closely to the Skt. Sri. In 
Burmese the word is written hhurd, 
but pronounced (in Arakan) p’hrdf 
and in modern Burma Proj)er, witli 
the usual slurring of the r, P^hyd or 
Pyd. The u.se of the term is not coii- 
tined to Burma ; it is used in fpiite a 
.similar way in Siam, as may In* .seen in 
the quotation below from Alabaster ; 
the word is u.sed in the .same, form 
P'hra among the Shans ; and in the 
form Prea, it would seem, in Camboja. 
Thus Gamier .speaks of Indra and 
Vi.shnU under their Camhojan epithebs' 
as Prea En and Prea Noreai (Nara- 
yana) ; of the.figure of Buddha enter¬ 
ing nirvana, a.s Prea Ni])f)an ; of the 
King who built the great temple of 
Angkor Wat as Prea Kot Melea, of 
the King reigning at the time of the 
expedition as Prea Ang Reachea Vodey, 
of various sites of temples as Preacon, 
Preacan, Jfe.a Pithu, &c. {Voyage 

Exploration, i. 26, 49, 388, 77, 85, 
72). 

The word p’hra appears in composi¬ 
tion in various names of Burmese 
kings, as of the famous A/omplira 
(1753-60), founder of the late dynasty, 
and of his son Bodoah-^^lm (1781- 
1819). In the former instance the 
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name is, according to Sir A. Pliayre, 
Alaung-jo’/irc?, i.e. tfie embryo Buddha, 
or Bodisatva. A familiar Siamese ex¬ 
ample of use is in the Plira Rdty or 
sacred foot-mark of Buddha, a term 
which represents the AW Pada of 
Ceylon. 

The late Prof. H. H. Wilson, as will 
be seen, sup])osed the word to be a 
corruption of Skt. j/rahhu (see PARVOE). 
But Mr. Alabaster j)oints, under the 
guidance of the Siamese spelling, 
rather to Skt. wm, ‘pre-eminent, 
excellent.’ This is in Pali varo^ 
“excellent, best, precious, no))le” 
(CliilderH). A curious p(unt is that, 
from the j)revalence of tne term pbxa 
in all the Indo-Chinese kingdoms, we 
must, conclude that it was, at the time 
of the introduction of Buddhism into 
those counjtu-ies, in ])redominHnt use 
among tlie Indian or Ceylonese propa¬ 
gators of the new religion. Yet we 
do not find any evideaice of such a 
use of either or vara. The 

former would in Pali be pabbho. In 
a short ])aj)er in the liijdragen of the 
Tloyal Institute'of tlie Hague (1)1. X. 
4de Stuk, 1885), Prof. Kern indicates 
that this term was also in use in Java, 
in the forms Bnt and pra., with the 
sense of ‘splendid’ and the like; and 
h(* cites as aii examj)le "Brai-^Vijaya 
(tlie style of several of the medieval 
kings of Java), where Br^. is exactly 
till* re])resentative of Skt. AW. 

lt)SS. “I know that in the country of 
Jaios the Dignities of Pa-ya and Mmony, 
and the honourable Epithets of Pra are in 
use ; it may be also that the other terms 
of Dignity are common to both Nations, as 
well as the Laws .”—la Loaherr, Siam, 
E.T. 79. 

,, “ The Pra-(^lang, or by a cor- 

rui)tion of the Portagvfises, the Bairalov, is 
the officer. hi; has the appointment of the 
Commerce, as well within as without the 
Kingdom. . . . His name is conifKised of 
the Balie word Pra, which I have .so often 
discoursed of, and of the word Clang, which 
signifies Maga/.mc.”— Ihid. 98. 

“'then StuuvHwa-Codom (see GAU¬ 
TAMA) they call VxB.-B<mte-Tchaou, which 
verbatim signifies the (ireat and Kxcdlent 
Lord."- Jhid. 134. 

1795.- “At noon we reached Meeaday, 
the jiersonal estate of the Magwoon of 
Pegue, who is oftener called, from this 
place, Meeaday Praw, or Lord of Meea¬ 
day.”— Symps, Embassy to A m, 242. 

1855.— “The epithet Phra, which occupies 
so prominent a place in the ceremonial and 
religious vocabulary of the Siamese and 
Burmese, has been the subject of a good 


deal of nonsense. It is unfortunate that 
our Burmese scholars have never (I believe) 
been Sanskrit scholars, nor vice rersA, so 
that the Palee terms used in Burma have 
had little elucidation. On the word in 
question, Professor H. H. Wilson hns kindly 
favoured me with a note ; ‘ Phrii is no doubt 
a corruption of the Sanskrit Prabhit, a Lord 
or Master ; the h of the aspirate bh is often 
retained alone, leaving J*rahii which bec(;me.H 
Prih or Phra.’-A'</‘ H. Yule, Missioyi to 

JlYt, 61. 

1855.—“All these readings (of documents^ 
at the Court) were intoned in a high re¬ 
citative, strongly resembling that used in 
the English cathedral service. And the 
long-drawn Phya-a-a-a ! (My Lord), which 
terminated each reading,, added to the 
re.sernblanee, as it Same in exactly like the 
Amen of the Liturgy.”-- Ibid. (S(S. 

1859. “The word Phra, which so fre¬ 
quently occurs in this work, here appears, 
for the first time ; J have to remark that it 
is probably derived from, or of common 
origin with, the Pharaoh of antiijuity. It 
is given in the Siamese dictionaries a.s 
synonymous with Hod, ruler, priest, and 
teacher. It is in fact the word by which 
sovereignty and sanctity are associated in 
the {wpular mind.”- Pooriny, Kingdom and 
People of Siam, [i, 35]. 

1863.—“4’he title of the First King (of 
Siam) is Phra - Claon - Ktao - Yu - fitni and 
spoken as Phra Plnffdtl-Chao-Yu-Htia. . . . 
His Majesty’s nose is styled in the Pali 
form Phra-AVi.'ia, . . . The Siamese term the 
(Catholic) missionaries, the Preachers of 
the Phra-C/i«i; Phii~Sang, t.e. of (lod the 
Creator, or the Divine fjord Builder. . . . 
^rhe (lafholii* mi.ssionane.s express ‘ God ’ 
by ThTK-Pitidffod'lao . . . and they ex¬ 
plain the Eucharist as Phra-/Vi idfhi-Katta 
(Ac w-‘ Bod V').”— liastian, /{else, iii. 109, 
and 111-115 

1870. —“The mo.st excellent Par&, bril¬ 
liant in his glory, free from all ignorance, 
beholding Nibbana the end of the fnigration 
of the soul, lighted the lamjt of the law of 
the Word.”— Rogers, llnddhagosha's Parables, 
tr. from the Burmese, p. 1. 

1871, —“Phra is a Siamese word applied 
to all that is worthy of the highest respect, 
that is, everything connected with religion 
and royalty. It may be translated as ‘holy.’ 
The Siamese letters ji — k—r commonly re¬ 
present the Sanskrit v —r. J therefore 
presume the word to be derived from the 
Sanskrit rri' —‘to choose, or to be chosen,’ 
and ‘ ecra better, best, excellent,’ the root 
of dpiaros.” — Alabaster, The Wheel of the- 
Law, 164. 

PEAAa, sometimes PIAOG, 11.]). 
Properly‘the place of sacri¬ 
fice,' the old Hindu name of Allaha¬ 
bad, and especially of the river 
confluence, since remote ages a place 
of pilgrimage. 

c. A.D. 638.—“ Le royaume de Polo-yed ia 
(Pray&ga) a environ 5000 U de tour. La 
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capitale, qui eat situ^e au confluent de 
deux fleuves, a environ 20 li de tour. . . . 
Dans la ville, il y a un temple des dieux 
qui est d’une richease ^blouissante, et oil 
^clatent une multitude de miracles. , . . 
Si (juel qu’un est capable de pousaer le 
m^pris de la vie jusqu’ il ae donnor la 
mort (Ians ce temple, il obtient le bonhour 
eternel et lea joies infinioa des dieux. . . . 
Depuia I’antiquit^ jusqu’ k nos jours, cette 
coutume inaens^o n’a pas cess^ un instant.” 
- -Iliouen-Thmng, in Jiomhl. ii. 276-79. 

c. 1020. — “ . . . thence to the tree of 
Bax9,gi, 12 (parasangs). This is at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges.”— 
AJ-HirUnly in EUiot, i. 55. 

1529. —“The same day 1 swam across the 
river Ganges for my amusement. 1 counted 
my strokes, and found that I croaso<l over 
at stroke.s. 1 then took breath and 
swam back to the other side. 1 had crossed 
by swimming every river that 1 had met 
with, except the Ganges. On reaching the 
place w'hcre the Ganges and Jumna unite, 
I rowed over in the boat to the Piag 
side. . . —liahcry 406. 

1.585, . . . Fro Agra 1 came to Prage, 

w^here the riuer Jemena entreth into the 
mightio riuer Ganges, and Icmena looseth 
his name.”— It. Ftklt, in Ilaki. ii. 386. 

PRACRIT, s. A tCTin u]q>lied to 
the oldei' veniacubir dialects of India, 
finch as Man-e derived from, or kindred 
to, Sanskrit. Dialect.s of tliis nature 
are used by ladies, and by inferior 
charac-ters, in the Sanskrit dramas. 
These dialects, and the modern ver¬ 
naculars sjiringiug frcuu them, hear 
the same relation to Sanskrit that the 
“ Romance ” languages of Europe hear 
to Latin, au analogy which is found 
in many ]>artic,n]ars to h(d(l with most 
surprising evactm;ss. The most com- 
j)letely ] (reserved of old Prakrits is 
that whicdi was ns(Hl in Magadha, and 
which has come down in the Buddhist 
hooks of Ceylon under the name of 
Pali (‘pv.). Tlie tii-st European an¬ 
alysis of this language hears the title 
“ u tioncfi Liny mic, Praciiticae. 
Scripsit Chriatiaiun^ Lo.s’.sm, Bonnae ad 
Rhenum, 1837.” The term itself is 
Skt. prdkritfiy ‘natural, unrefined, 
vulgar,’ &c. 

1801. — “ Sansmta i.s the speech of the 
Celestials, framed in grammatical institutes, 
Pracrita is similar to it, but manifold 
as a provincial dialect, and otherwise.”— 
Sansh^li Treatispy (juoted by Colebroohe, in 
As. Res. vii. 199. 

PRAYA, s. This is in Hong-Kong 
the name given to what in most 
foreign settlements in China is called 
the Bund ; i.f. the promenade or drive 


along the sea. It is Port, praia^ ‘ the 
shore.’ 

[1598. — “ Another towne towards the 
North, called Villa de Praya (for Pra 3 ra is 
as much as to say, as strand), ”— Linschoten.y 
Hak. Soc. ii. 278.] 

PRESIDENCY (and PRESI¬ 
DENT), 8. The title ‘ President,’ as 
applied to the Chief of a principal 
Factory, was in early popular usiq 
though in the charters of the E.I.C. 
its first occurrence is in 1861 (see 
Letter.^ Patent^ below). In Sainsbuiy’s 
Calendar we find letters headed “to 
Capt. Jourdain, president of the 
English at Bantam ’Mn 1614 (i. 297-8); 
hut it is to be doubted whether tliis 
wording is in the original. A little 
later we find a “proposal by Mr. 
Middleton concerning the appointment 
of two especial factors, at Surat and 
Bantam, to have authority over all 
other factors-; Jourdain named.” And 
later again he i.s styled “John Jourdain, 
Ca])tain of the house” (at Bantam; 
see pp. 303, 325), and “Chief Merchant 
at Bantam ” (p. 343). 

1623.—“Speaking of the Dutch (‘om- 
mandcr, a.s well u.s of the English President, 
wht) often in this fashion came to take me for 
an airing, 1 .should not omit to say that both 
of them in Surat live in great stylo, and like 
the grandees of the land. They go about 
WMth a great train, sometimes with people 
of their own mounted, but particularly 
with a great crowd of Indian servants on 
foot and armed, according to custom, with 
sword, target, bow and arrow.s .”—deJla 
Valley ii. 517. 

,, “Our boat going ashore, the Presi¬ 
dent of the English Merchants, who usually 
reside.s in Surat, and is chief of all their 
business in the PI. Indies, Fersia, and other 
places dependent thereon, and who is called 
Sign, Thoma.« Kastel * . , . came aboard 
in our said boat, with a minister of theirs 
(so they term those who do the priest’s 
office among them).”— Ibid. ii. 501-2 ; [Ilak. 
Soc. i. 19]. 

1638. — “As soon as the Commanders 
heard that the (Plnglish) President was come 
to Suhaly, they went ashore. . . . Tho two 

yes following were spent in feasting, at 

lich the Commanders of the two Ship9 
treated the President, who afterwards 
returned to Siiratta. . . . During my abode 
at SvrattUy 1 wanted for no divertisernent; 
for I . . . found company at the Dutch 
President’s, who had his Farms there . . . 


* Thomas llasUvll or Rastell w*uvt out appar- 
mtly in Itil.'), in KUti is mentioned as a “chief 
merchant of the fleet at Swally Road," and often 
later as chief at Surat (see Sainsbury, i. 476, and 
ii. passim). 
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inasmuch as T could converse with them 
in their own Language .”—MandeUlOf E.T., 
<)d. 1669, p. 19. 

1638.—“Les Anglois ont bien encore vn 
bureau h Bantam, dans I’Islo de Jaua, mais 
il a son President particulier, qui ne depend 
j)oirit de cehiy de Saratta." — Mavdehlo^ 
French ed. 16h9, p. 124. 

,, “A mon retour h Suratfa ie 
trouvay dans la loge des Anglois plus de 
cinfjuante marchands, quo le President 
auoit fait venir do tons les autres Bureaux, 
pour rendre comi)te do lour administration, 
et pour ostre presens a co changornent do 
(Touuemement.”— Ihid. 188. 

1661.— “And in case any Person or Iver¬ 
sons, being convicted and sentenced by the 
President and (Council of the said Governor 
and (Jomjiany, in the said East Indies, 
their Factors or Agents t])ere, for any 
Otrcnce by tluan done, shall a{>peiil from 
the same, that then, and in every such 
case, it shall and may he lawful to and for 
the said President and Council, Factor or 
Agent, to seize upon him or them, and to 
carry him or them home I'risoncrs t<* 
England.”— L<‘ttrrs to (Up (Governor 

and Comjianji of Atn-chants of Jjondon, 
tnjdiitij with ilic k. Iiu/i>.'i, 3d April, 

1670.—IMie (!ourt, in a letter to Fort St. 
George, fix the amount of tonnage to be 
allowed to their oHicers (for their private 
investments) on tluur return to Furop(*: 

“ Presidents and Agents, at Surat, Fort 
St. George, and Bantam . 6 toyins. 

Chipfru, at Fersia, the Bay (<i.v.), M (‘S\l- 
lapatjirn, and Macassar : Deputy at 
Bombay, and Seconds at Surat, . Fort 
St. George, and Bantam . tonus.” 

In Xofi.'t and A’.rts'., No. i. 3. 

]702. — “ Tues<lay 7th Aj)rill, ... In the 
morning a (Vameill . . , afterwards having 
.some Discourse arising among us whether 
the charge of hiring t\alashcs, &c., upon 
Invitations given us from the Shahandcr or 
any others to go to their Countrey llousea 
or iijion any other Occasion of diverting 
our Selves abroad for health, .should he 
charged to our Tlonhle Masters account or 
not, the President and Mr. Loyd wcie of 
opinion t-o charge the same. . . . But Mr. 
House, Mr. Ridges, and Mr. Master were of 
opinion that Batavia htdng a. ]tlace of extra¬ 
ordinary charg<‘. and Ex])euse in all things, 
the said Calash hire, dte , ought not to 
be charged to the llom)Ura,ble (Uimpany’s 
Account.” —37>8. llpcords in India ()ji(rr. 

Tlu' book coiitaiiiiiig this is a collo¬ 
cation of fragineiitarv MS. diarie.s. But 
this jiaHsage jxTtaiiis ajijiarently to the 
])ro(aa‘diiigs of President Allen Catch- 
j)ole and his council, belonging to the 
Factory of Cdunsan, from which they 
were e.vpelled by the (diinese in 1701-2; 
they stayi'd .some time at Batavia 
on their way home. Mr. Catch])ole 
(or Ketchpole) wui.s .soon tifterwards 
chief of an Engli.sli .settlement made 


upon Pulo Condore, off the Cambojan 
coast. In 1704-5, we read that he 
reported favourably on the prospects 
of the settlement, requesting a supply 
of young writers, to learn trie Chinese 
language, anticipating that the island 
would soon become an important 
station for Chinese trade. But Catch- 
jiole was himself, a))out the end of 
1705, murdered by cerDiin jieople of 
Macassar, who thought he had broken 
faith with them, ana with him all the 
Eiigli.sh but two (see Rnicfs A7inal% 
483-4, 580, 600, and A. Hamilton^ ii. 
205 [ed. 1744]). The Pulo Condore 
enterprise tlius came to an end. 

1727.—“About the year 1674, President 
Aungicr, a gentleman well (qualified h^r 
governing, came to the Chair, and leaving 
Burnt t<* tiu^ Management of Deputies, came 
to Jiondnii/, and rectified many things.”—^!. 
Hamilton^ i. 188. 

PRICKLY HEAT, s. A tioubb- 
.some cutaneous rash {Lichen trojyicvs) 

I in tb(‘ form of small red })imples, 

! which itch intolerably. It alfeets 
! many Eiirojieans in the hot wwitber. 

I Fryer (jml). 1608) alludes to tlu'.se 
; “ fierv ]dmple.s,” but gives the disease 
' no name. Katives .sometime.s 

suffer from it, and (in the .soutli)-use 
a jiaste of .sandabwood to alleviate it. 
Sir Charles Najiier in Sind u.scd to 
suffer mucli from it, and we have 
beard him de.S(TibtMl as standing, wlien 
giving an interview during tlie hot 
w^eatber, with bis back against the 
edge of an ojien door, for the con¬ 
venience of oi'casional friction against 
it. [See RED-DOG.] 

1631.- —“Qiuis Latimi.s Hippocrates Cor- 
}ir/iits Cr/sns paj)ulas, Blinius audaraina 
vocat . . . ita erebra sunt, ut ego adhuc 
nerninem noverim (jui mole.stiaa has effu- 
gerit, non rriagis <juam rnorsas culicurn, quo.s 
Liisitani Masquitas vocant. Bunt antem 
haec papulae rubentes, et asperae aliquan- 
tuin, per sudorem iu cutern ejecta^ ; plcrum- 
que a capitc ad calcem usque, cum siimmo 
pruritu, et assiduo sealpendi de.sidcrio 
erumpentes.”— Jac. Boyttii^ Ifod., L^at. &c., 

ii. 18, p. 33. 

1665.— “The Sun is but just now ri.sing, 
yet he is intolerable ; there is not a Cloud 
in the Sky, not a breath of Wind ; my 
horses are spent, they have not seen a green 
Herb since we came ont of Jxihor; my 
Indians., for all their black, dry, and hard 
skin, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet are peeled off, and my body is coVered 
all over with pimples that prick me, as so 
many needles.” — Bernier, E.T. 125; [ed. 
Constalle^ 389]. 
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[1673.—“This Season . . . though mmier- 
ately warm, yet our Bodies broke out into 
small fiery Pimples (a sign of a prevailing 
Crasin) augmented by Mi-'SKEETOE-Bites, and 
(Jhinren raising Blisters on us.”—/'Vz/^r, 35.] 

1807. — “One thing I have forgotten to 
tell you of - the prickly heat. To give you 
some notion of its intensity, the placid Ijord 
William (Bentinck) has been found sprawling 
on a tiible on his back ; and Sir Henry 
(Iwillin, one of the Madras Judges, who is 
a Welshman, and a fiery Briton in all 
senses, was discovered bv a visitor rolling 
on his own flixir, roaring like a baited bull.” 

Lord Min to in Indio, Juno 29 

1813. -'“Among the ])riinary effects of a 
hot climate (for it can hardly be called a 
disease) we may notice prickly heat.” 
.Lihiison, Infinnue of Trop. (hmaif.'^y 25. 

PBICKLY-PEAR, s. The ]>opuhii; 
name, in both K. and W. Indies, of 
the Opuntid jHllruii, Haworth {(■action 
Lndicdy Ivdxh.), a ]dant spread all ovei 
India, and to which Roxburgh ga\i' 
the latter name, apiiarenlly iti the 
belief of its being indigenous in tliat 
country. Undoubtedly, liowever, it 
came from America, wide as has lieen 
its spread over Southern Euioja* and 
Asia. On some jiarts of tlie Mislit-er- 
raneaii sliores (c.z/. in Sicily) it lia^ 
hticome so cliaracterist ic tliat it is hard 
to riN-ilize the fact Uiat the }>lant Innl 
no existence tliere lad'ort' tin* lOtli 
c-enturv. Indeed at Palermo we. lune 
hearil this .scouted, and evidema* <[Uoted 
in tlic siqiposed circumstance tliat 
among th('. mosaics of tin* spli'iidiil 
Duomo of Monreale (Pith centurv) 
tlie tig-leaf garments of Adam ami 
Eve are represeiitial as of this nneom- 
promising material, d'he mosaic was 
examined by one of tin* ju-esent, writei>, 
with the iin])ressi(>n that tin*, lielief has 
no good foundation. [See 8th ser. 
Noten and Qurrirs, viii. 254.] The 
cactus fruit, yellow, juifjde, and red, 
which may lie said to form an im- 
])ortaiit article of diet in tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean, and W'hicli is now .sometimes 
.seen in London shojis, is not, a.s far as 
w’e know, anywhere used in India, 
except, in times of famine. No eaelus 
is named in Drury’s Ihofnl Plant,s' of 
India. And w^ht'ther tlu* Medit»*r- 
ranean plants form a different speeics, 
or varieties im*rely, as eomparea witli 
the Indian Opunfidy is a niatt.er h»r 
inquiry. The fruit of the Indian 
plant is smaller and le.ss succulent. 
Tliere is a good desi’rijition of tlie 
plant and fruit in Ovi<do, wdtli a gooil 


cut (see Raiuusio’s Ital. version, hk. 
viii. ch. XXV.). That author gives an 
arflusing story of his first making 
acquaintance with the fruit in 8. 
Domingo, in the year 1515. 

Some of the names by which the 
Opuntia is known in the Punjab seem 
to belong properly to species ‘of 
Euphorbia. Thus the Euphoria Royle- 
aruiy Rois., is called tsUly chUy &c. ; and 
the (J}>u7itia is called Kdhuli 
Ganiji ilu)y Kaiufhi chUy &c. Gangi chfc 
is aiso the name of an Euphorbia sp. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to be tlie 
K. Neriifglidy L. {Punjab FlantSy pp. 
101 and i94-5). [The common name 
in li]>j»er India for the prickly pear 
! is 7i(igph((7ily ‘snake-hood,’ from its 
* .shape.] This is curious ; for although 
I certain caetu.ses are very like certain 
i Eu'pborbidSy there is no Eujjhorbia re- 
! .semliliiig the Upmitia in form. 

The Adkfnn mentioned in the Ahi 
((ilddu iHy 1800, ii. 08; [,/drretty ii. 239 ; 
Sidi Aliy ed. \'dmber7jy )>. 31] as used 
for hedges in (Iiizerat, is doubtless 
'Euphorbia also. The ()p\(niia is very 
common as a hedge ])lant in canton¬ 
ments, Ac., and it was much used by 
Tipjioo as an ohstruetion round his 
fortifn-ations. Roth the E. Royleana 
and the Opu7dia are used for fences 
in parts of tlie Punjab. The latter 
is ohjectionahle, fioni harhonring dirt 
and reptiles ; luit it spreads rapidly 
I l»oth from l»irds eating the fruit, and 
I from tin* facility wdth which the joints 
j take root. 

1685.— “'J'he Prickly-Pear, Bush, or 
Shrub, of about 4 or 5 foot high . . . t ho 
Fruit at first i.s green, like the TiCaf. ... It 
is very plea.sant in taste, cooling and re¬ 
freshing ; but if a Man eats 15 or 20 of them 
they w'lll colour his w’atcr, making it look 
like Blood.”— hompiery i. 223 (in W. Indies). 

1761.- 

“ On this lay cuttings t>f the prickly pear ; 

They .sooii a formidable fence will shoot.” 

(drainger, Bk. i. 

[1829. — “The castle of Bunai ... is 
covered with the cartttSy or prickly pear, 

I abundant on the east side of the Aravali.” 

I — T<Hly Annat.'i, Calcutta rejirint, i. 826.] 

I 1861.- “The u.se of the prickly pear” 

I (for hedges) “1 strongly deprecate ; although 
, impenetrable and inexjiensive, it conveys 
! an idea of sterility, and is rapidly becoming 
a nuisuiiei; m this country. ” — CleghviHy 
I Fortats and tiurden.^, 285. 

I 

j PBOME, n.p. An, important place 
, in Pegu above the Delta. The name 
is Talaing, juojierly Prun. The Rur- 
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niefle call it Py^ or (in the Aracaiiese 
form in which the r is pronounced) 
Pr ^and Pr^-myo (‘ city ’). 

]r>45.—“When he (the K. of Rnimaa) 
wiis arrived at the young King’s pallaoe, he 
eaiised himself to be crowned King of Prom, 
and during the Ceremony . . . made that 
poor Prince, whom he had deprived of his 
Kingdom, to continue kneeling before him, 
with his hands )mld up. . . , This done he 
went into a Ralconc, which looked on a 
great Markot-i^acc, whither he commanded 
all the dead children that lay up and down 
the streets, to be brought, and then causing 
them to be hacked very small, he gave 
them, mingled with Bran, Rice, and Herbs, ^ 
to his Elephants to eat.”- E.M'. ‘211- ; 

212 (orig. civ.). 

c. lt)09. “. . . this quarrel was hardly 

ended when a great rumour of arms was , 
hoard from a (piarter where the Portuguese 
were still fighting. The cause of this was the ' 
arrival of 1*2,000 men, wdiom the King of ; 
Pren sent in pursuit of the King of Arracan, | 
knowing that he had fled that way. Our ! 
people hastening up had a stiff and w'ell j 
fought combat with thorn ; for alflunigh i 
tlu'v were fatigued with the fight which had j 
been hardly ended, thosi' of Pren w'ere .s(» j 
<tisheartened at seeing the I’ortnguese, j 
whose steel they had alr<!!ady felt, that they 
wore fain to retire.” -Ilono'io, 142. 'this 
author has Prom (p. 1-12) and Porao (p. 14!t). , 
jAlso see under AVA.] i 

1795. Prone . . . has the mins of an 
oA/ brick (roll roond it, and immediately 
without fl((i(, another with Tmk Timhrr.''- ! 
tf. Baker, in Jlalnjmph, i. 173. 

1799. ' In the evening, my boat being 

ahead, 1 reached the city of I*r('(ipe-vieu\ or j 
Prome, . . . renowned in Birman history.” j 
- - i<(/mes, pp. ‘238-9. | 

PROW, PARAO, &c., s. Tills word 
.seems to liave a double origin in 
PKiropean use ; tlie Malayrd. pura, ‘a 
boat/ and the Island word (coiiiinon 
tf> Malay, Javanese, and most languages 
of the Archijielago) prdu or prdhi. 
This is often specifically ajiplied to a 
peculiar kind of galley, “ Malay Prow,” 
hut C^rawfurd defines it as “a general 
term for any vessel, but generally for 
small craft.” It is hard to distinguish 
between the words, as adojited in the 
earlier books, except by considering 
date and locality. 

1499.—“The King despatched to them 
a large boat, which they call pairio, well 
manned, on board which' he sent a Naire of 
his with an errand to the Captains. . , — 

Correa, Leridas, I. i. 116. 

1510.—(At Calicut) “Some other small 
ships are called Parao, and they are boats 
of ten paces each, and are all of a piece, 
and go with oars made of cane, and the 
mast also is made of cane.”— Varthema, 154. 


1510.--“'J’he other l*ersian .said : 'O Sir, 
what shall we do ? ’ I replied : ‘ Let us ^o 
along this shore till we find a parao, that is, 
a small bark.’ ”— Jbid. 269. 

1918.—“ Item ; that any one posses.sing a 
/ainhuipio (.see SAMBOOK) or a parao of 
his own and desiring to go in it may do so 
with all that belongs to him, first giving 
notice two days before to the Captain of the 
('ity.”~///m> dos RrivUnjioK da Cidade dc 
tlo<(, in Archil'. Port. Orient. Fascic, v. p. 7. 

1923.—“ When Dorn Sancho (Dom Sanclnt 
Anriquez ; see Correa, ii. 770) went into 
Mnarto fight with the fieot of the King of 
Bintani which was iuMde the River, there 
iiro.se a s(piall whieti upset all tnir paraOB 
and lancharas at the bar moutli. . . 

Lniihrani^.a, dr Con.'nis dr Indto^ p. [i. 

19S2, - “Next dayc after the Capitaine 
(buierall with all bis men being a land, 
working upon fhe ship called Berrio, there 
c.imo in two little ParaOB.” Ciustai'irda (tr. 
1.3 N. L.), f. 62/. 

l.Wli. -“4'he fifth ami last festival, which 
is called Sapau is one in which the 

King (of I’egu) is cniharkcd in the most 
hcaiitifiil par6, or boat ...” O. Batin, 
f 122. 

1606. (louvea (f. ‘27/') u.ses par6. 

,, “An howre lifter this comming a 
lioard of the hoUamler^ c.ime a prawe or a 
canow from B.iutam Mnldhinn's Voiiaiic, 
c. 3(c). 

[1611.—“'The I’ortugucse call their ovu 
galiofs Navires (aar/e.s) and those of the 
Malabars, Pairaus Most of those ve.ssel 
were (’hetils (see CHETTY), that is to s'ay 
inerchantnien. 1 minediatel)' on arrival the 
.Malabars draw nj> tlaar Pados or galliots ou 
the* beach” Pifnird dr Larul, llak Soc. 
1. 319. 

[1623.— “In the Morning we discern’d four 
ships of Malabar Hovers near the shore (they 
called them Paroes and they goe with Oars 
like our Ualeots or Foists.” — P. drila Vallr, 
llak. Soc. ii. ‘201.] 

1666. “ C(jn secrcto j)revino Loj»e de 

Soarez veinte bateles, y gobtirnamlolo y 
entrandif jior un rio, hallarrm cl peligro de 
cinco naves y oehenta paraos con rnucha 
gente resnelta y de valor.”— Faria y Sousa, 
A.sia, i. 66. 

1673.—“ They are owners of several small 
Provoes, of the .same make, and C'anooses, 
cut out of one entire Piece of Wood.”- 
Fryer, 20. Elsewhere {e.g. 57, 59) he has 

Proes. 

1727.—“The Andemaiiers had a yearly 
Cu.stom to come to the Nicobar Islands, with 
a great number of small PraWB, and kill or 
take Prisoners as many^ of the poor Nico- 
bareans as they could overcome.” — A. 
Hamilton., ii. 65 [ed. 1744]. 

1816. —“ . . . Prahu, a term under which 
the Malays include every description ()f 
vessel.”— Rajff.e.'i, in As. Res. xii. 132. 

1817. — “The Chinese also have many 
brigs ... as well as native-built prahUB.” 
— Rajffies, Java, i. 203. 
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1868. —“On December 13th I went on 
board a prau bound for the Am Islands.”— 
— Wallace.., Malay Archiii. 

PUCKA, adj. Hind, pakhi^ ‘ri])e, 
mature, cooked’; and lienee .substantial, 
permanent, with many speciJii; apidica- 
tions, of wliich exani[)les have been 
given under the lialjitually contrasted 
term cutclia (q-v.). One of the most 
common uses in whi(*h the word lias 
become specific is that of a building 
of brick and mortar, in coiitTadistinc,- 
tion to one of inferior material, as of 
mud, matting, or timber. Thus : 

[1756. — “ . . . adjacent house.9 ; all of 
them of the .strongest Pecca work, and all 
most proof against our Mettal on ye liastions. ” 
Oapt. (Irani, Report on Siege of da/cutto, ed. 
by Col. Temple, Ind. Ant., 1890, p. 7.] 

1784.—“The House, tbok-room, bottle- 
connah, godowii, <fec., are all pucka-built.” 
—In Seio7i-Karr, i. 41. 

1824. — “A little above this beautiful 
stream, some miserable pucka sheds pointed 
out the ComfMiny’.s warehoiise.s.” — Ileher, 
ed. 1844, i. 259-60. 

1842.—“ 1 observe that there are in the 
town (Dehli) many buildings pucka-built, 
a.s it is called in India.”-— WeU'mgton to Ld. 
KllenVwough, in Indian Adm. of Ld. E., 
p. 306. 

1857. — “Your Ijahore men have done 
nobly. I should like to embrace them ; 
Donald, llobcrts, Mac, and Dick are, all of 
them, pucca trumps.”— Lord Lawrence,, in 
Life, ii. 11. 

1869. . . . there is no surer test by 
which to measure the prosperity of the 
people than the number of pucka houses 
that are being built.”— Report of a Suh- 
Committe^ on Proposed Indian Census. 

This application has given rise to a sub¬ 
stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the composition used as 
cement and plaster. 

1727.—“ Fort William was Vmilt on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Mortar, 
called Puckah, which is a. Composition of 
Brick-dust, Lime, Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when it comes to be dry, it is as hard 
and tougher than firm Stone or Brick.”— 
A. ffamilton, ii. 19 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 7]. 

The word was also sometimes used 
substantively for pucka pice^* (see 

CUTCHA). 

c. 1817.—“ I am sure I strive, and strive, 
and yet last month I could only lay by eight 
rupees and four puckers.” — Jars. Sherwo^’s 
Stories, 66. 

In (Stockdale’s) Indian Vocabulary 
of 1788 we find another substantive 
use, but it was perhaps even then in¬ 
accurate. 


1788.—“Pucka—A putrid fever, generally 
fatal in 24 hours. ” 

Another lialdtual application of 
pucka and cutcha distinguishes be¬ 
tween two classes of weights and 
me.asiires. The existence of twofold 
weight, the pucka ser and the* cutcha, 
used to be very general in India. It 
was ecpially common in Medieval 
Eiiro])e. Almost every city in Italy 
had its libra grosui and libra sottile 
(r.fi. see Pcijolotfi, 4, 34, 153, 228, &c.), 
and we ourselves still have them, 
under the names cjf potuid acoirdupoia 
and jmvnd troy. 

1673.—“Tho Maund Pucka at Agra is 
double as much (as the Surat Maovd )."— 
Fryer, 20.5. 

1760.—“ Los pacca cosses . . , repondent 
h line lieuo do 1 Isle dc France.”— Edlf. 
XV. 189. 

1803.—“ If th(5 rice should be sent to 
Coraygaum, it .should be in .sufficient quan- 
titie.s to give 72 pucca seers for each load.” 
— Wellington, J)esp. (ed. 1837), ii. 43. 

In the next cjnotation the terms 
apply to the tein]>orary or ])ermanent 
character of the appointments held. 

1866.— Sn.mn. Well, Mi.ss, I don’twonder 
you're so fond of him. Ho is such a sweet 
young man, though he is cutcha. Thank 
goodne.ss, my yo\mg man is pucka, though 
he is oedy a subordinate Government Salt 
Chowkee.”— Trevelyan, The Dawk Rungaloxo, 

The remaining quotations are ex¬ 
amples of miscellaneous use : 

1853.—“‘Well, Jenkyns, any news?’ 
‘Nothing pucka that I know of.’”— Oak- 
field, ii. 57. 

1866.—“ I cannot endure a swell, even 
though hia whiskers are pucka.”— Trevelyan., 
The hawk Bungalow, in Fraser, Ix.Kiii. ‘220. 

The word has s]>read to Cliiua *. 

“ Dis pukka sing-song makeo .show 

How .smart man make mistake, galow. ” 
Lefand, Paigin English Sing-Song, 5i, 

PUCKAULY, s. ; also PUCKAUL. 
Hind. pakhdlJ, ‘a water-carrier.’ In 
N. India the pakluil [Skt. payas, ‘water,’ 
khalla, ‘ skin ’] is a large water-skin 
(an entire ox-hide) of some 20 gallons 
content, of which a pair are carried 
by a bullock, and the pakhdli is the 
man who fills the skins, and supplies 
the water thus. In the Madras Drill 
Regulations for 1785 (33), ten puckalies 
are allowed to a battalion. (See also 
Williamson’s F. Af. (1810), i. 229.) 
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[1538.—Referring to the preparations for 
the siege of Diu, “ which they brought from 
all the wells on the island by all the bvillocks 
they could collect with their water-skins, 
which they call pacals {Pacaix).” — Couto, 
Dec. V, Bk. iii. ch. 2.] 

1780.—“There is another very necessary 
establishment to the European corps, which 
is two bacoalies to each company : these are 
two large leathern bags for holding water, 
slung upon the back of a bullock. . . — 

Mimro's Narrative, 183. 

1803. —“It (water) is brought by means 
of bullocks in leathern bags, called here 
puckally bags, a certain number of which 
is attached to every regiment and garrison 
in India. Black fellows called Puckauly- 
b03ni are employed to fill the bags, and 
drive the bullocks to the quarters of the 
different Europeans. ” —PerdoaVs Ceylon, 102. 

1804. — “It would be a much better 
arrangement to give the adjutants of corps 
an allowance of 26 rupees per mensara, to 
supply two puckalie men, and two bullocks 
with bags, fOr each company.” — \Vellhigton, 
iii. 509. 

1813.—“ In cities, in the armies, and with 
Europeans on country excursions, the water 
for drinking is usually carried in largo 
leather bags called pacaulies, formed by 
the entire skin of an ox. ” — Forbes, Ot . Mem. 

ii. 140 ; [2nd ed. X 415]. 

1842. — “I lost no time in confidentially 
communicating with Capt. Oliver on the 
subject of trying some experiments as to 
the possibility of conveying empty ‘puckalls ’ 
and ‘muBBUoks’ by sea to Suez .”—jSir O. 
Arthur, in ELlenboroiigh's hid. Ad mi a, 219. 

[1850.—“On the reverse fiaiik of companies 
march the Pickalliers, or men driving bul¬ 
locks, carrying large leather bags filled with 
water. . . .”— Heroey, Ten Years in India, 

iii. 335.] 

PUCKEROW, V. Tliis is properly 
the imperative of the Hind, verb 
pakrdnd, ‘ to cause to be seized,’ pakrdo, 
‘cause him to he seized’ ; or ]>erhaps 
'more correctly of a comj)Ound ver]> 
joakardo, ‘Beize and come,’ or in our 
idiom, ‘ Go and seize.’ But puckerow 
belongs essentially to the dialect of the 
European soldier, and in that becomes 
of itself a verb ‘ to puckerow,^ i.e. to lay 
hold of (generally of a recalcitrant 
native). The conversion of the Hind, 
imperative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
infinitive, is not uncommon ; compare 
banow, dumbeow, gubbrow, lugow, 
&c. 

1866.—“ Fanny, I am cutcha no longer. 
Surely you will allow a lover who is pucka 
to puckerol ”— Trevelyan, The Dawk Bunga¬ 
low, 890. 

PUDIPATAN, n.p. The name of 
a very old seaport of Malabar, which 


has now ceased to have a place in tlie 
Maps. It lay between Cannaiiore and 
Calicut, and must have been near the 
Waddakare of K. Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas. [It apj)ears in the map in 
Logan’s Malabar as PtUupp(danam or 
Pidappaytmn.] The name is Tamil, 
Pudupattana, ‘New City.’ Compare 
true form of Pondicherry. 

c. 545.—“The mo.«t notable places of 
trade are these . . . and then five marts of 
Mal^ from which popper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangaruth (see MANGALORE) 
Salopatana, Nalf>patana, Pudopatana. ...” 
—Cosmas Indira glen stes, Bk. xi. (see in 
CaduKij, &c. p. clxxviii.). 

c. 1342.—“ Buddfattan, which is a con¬ 
siderable city, situated upon a great estuary. 

. . . The haven of this city is one of the 
finest; the water i.s good, the betel-nut is 
abundant, and is exported thence to India 
and (’hina.”—y/y// Hatuta, iv. 87. 

c. 1420.—“ A <]U!\ runsus se diebiis viginti 
terrestri vi4 contulit ad urbem jHirtumque 
maritimum nomine Pudifetaneam.”—( 
in Poggio, de Var. Fort. 

1516.—“. . . And ]>aaaing those places 
you come to a river called Pudripatan, in 
which there is a good })Iace having many 
Moorish merchants who jnxssess a multitude 
of ships, and here begins the Kingdom of 
Calicut.”— Barbosa, in Ramiutio, i. f. 311r, 
See also in Stanley’s Barl^osa F^dopatani, 
and in Toh fat-ul- Mujahide.ev, by Rowlandson, 
pp. 71, 157, where the name {Budfattan) is 
misread Buduftun. 

[PUG, s. Hind, futg, Skt. padaka, 
‘a foot’; in Anglo-Indian use the 
footmarks of an animal, such as a 
tiger. 

[1831.— . . sanguine we were some¬ 
times on the report of a bura pug from the 
shikaree.” — Orient. Sport. Mag. reprint 
1873, ii. 178. 

[1882. — ‘ ‘ Presently the large square ' pug ’ 
of the tiger we were in search of appeared.” 
— Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 30.] 

PUGGEY, PUGGERIE, s. Hind. 
pctgrl, ‘a turban.’ The term being 
often used in collo(|uial for a scarf of 
cotton or silk wound round the hat 
in turbau-fonn, to protect the head 
from the sun, both the thing and name 
have of late years made their way to 
England, and may he seen in Londoi\ 
shop-windows. 

c. 1200.—“Prithir4ja . . . wore a pagari 
ornamented with jewels, with a splendid 
toro. In his ears he wore pearls; on his 
neck a pearl necklace .”—Chand Bardai 
E.T. by Beamez, Ind. And. i. 282. 

[1627.—“. . . I find it is the common 
m^e of the Eastern People to shave the 
head all save a long lock which superstitiously 
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they leave at the very top, such especially 
H« wear Turbans, Mandils, Duatars, and 
Puggarees. ” — Sii' T. Herhei% ed. 1677, 
p. 140.] 

1673.—“They are distinpfuished, some 
according to the consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet, as a Siad is akin to that 
]napo.sture, and therefore only assumes to 
hiin.self a Green Vest and Puckery (or 
Turbat). . . — Frijer, 93 ; [comp. 113]. 

1689.- “ . . . with a Puggaree or Turbant 
upon their Head.s.”— Ovington, 314. 

1871. — “They (the Negro Police in 
Demarara) u.sed fre<iuently to be turned 
out to })arade in George 'JViwn streets, 
dre.s.sed in a neat uniform, with white 
puggries framing in their ebony faces.”— 
Jfukins^ Thf 

PUGGY, s. Hind. (not in 

.ShakeHj)(*ar’s Diet-., nor in Idatls), from 
jHuj (sec PUG), ‘tlie foot.’ A ])rofes- 
.sional trficker ; tlio, name of a caste, 
or ratlieraii occnjjation, whose business 
is to track thieves by footmarks and 
the like. On the system, see Barton, 
»Smd Bevitn'toiJ, i. 180 sn/q. 

[1824. “ TIhtc are in some of t he districts 

of (/entral India (as in (bizerat) puggees, 
who have small fees on the village, arul 
whoso business it is to trace thieves by the 
printof thoir feet.”-— Ventral Indio, 
2nd ed. ii. 19,) 

1879. —“ Good puggies or trackers should 
be ernjiloyed to follow the dacoits during 
the daytime.’’--Zt/aof of India, Overland 
8nppt., May 12, p. 7- 

PUHUR, PORE, PYRE, &<., s. 

Hind, pdluir, paJir, from 8kt. prahara. 
‘A fourth part, of the day and of the 
niglit, a watch ’ or space of 8 rfharia (see 

GHURRY). 

c. 1526. — “The natives of HindostAn 
divide the night and day into (>0 })arts, each 
of which they denominate a Vlori ; they 
likewi.se divide the night into 4 parts, and 
the day into the same number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or watch, which 
the Persians call a Pds.” — Baber, 331. 

[c. 15)90.—“The Hindu})hilo.so]»hers divide 
the day and night into four parts, each of 
which they call a pahr.”- ed. .fanelt, 

iii. 15.] 

16;33.- “ Par.” See under GHURRY. 
1673.—“Pore.” See under GONG. 

1803. — “ 1 have some Jasooses selected 
by Col. C’s brahmin for their stupidity, that 
they might not ])ry into state secrets, who 
go to Sindia’s camp, remain there a phaur 
in fear. . . .”— M. bUph imtone, in Life, i. 62. 

PITLA, s. Ill Tamil pillai, Malayiil. 
pilla, ‘child’; tlic siipierior 

class of (so-called) Sudriks, [especially 


cumiuns]. In Cochin and Travaiicore 
it corresponds with Ndyar (see MAIR). 
It is granted by the sovereign, and 
carries . exemption from customary 
manual labour. 

1553.—“. . . pulas, who are the gentle¬ 
men ” {fdalgos). — Castanheda, iv. 2. 

[1726. — “O Saguate que o Commend or 
tinha roraetido como gristnave amini e as 
Pulamares temoaca recebid.”— Jiatijuatnm, 
in Logan, Malabar, iii. 13.] 

PULICAT, n.p. A town on the 
Madras coast, which was long the seat 
of a Dutch factory. Bp., Caldwell’s 
native friend Sesliagiri Sastri gives 
the proper name, as pala- Velhidu, ‘ old 
Velkadu or Verkadu,’ the last a ])lace- 
name mentioned in the Tamil Sivaite 
Tevdram (see also Valeiitijn helo\N'). 
[The Madras Gloss, gives Pazhavrrb- 
kddu, ‘old acacia forest,’ which is cor¬ 
roborated by Dr. Hultzsch {Epigvaphia 
Indira, i. 398).] 

1519. — “And because ho had it much in 
charge to obtuin all the lac [aloAre) that he 
could, the Governor learning from mer¬ 
chants that njuch of it was brought to the 
(^oast of Ghoromandel by the vessels of 
Pegu and Martaban which visited that coast 
to j)rocure painted cloths and other coloured 
goods, such as arc made in Paleacate, 
whicli is on the coast of Ghoromandel, 
wlicnce the traders with whom the Governor 
spoke brought it to (lochiri ; he, having got 
good information on the whole matter, sent 
a certain Frolentine (.svc, frolentim) called 
l^ero Escroco, whom he knew, and who was 
good at trade, to be factor on the coast 
of Ghoromandel. , . .”— Vorrea, ii. 567. 

1533. — “The said Armenian, having 
already been at the city of Paleacate, which 
i.s in the Province of Ghoromandel and the 
Kingdom of Bisnaga, when on his way to 
Bengal, and having information of the 
place where the body of 8. Thoma.s was 
.said to be, and when they arrived 'at 
the ]>ort of Paleacate the W'ind was against 
their going on. . . .”— Burros, Ill. vii. 11. 

[1611. — “The Dutch had settled a factory 
at Pellacata.”— Danners, Letters, i. 133; in 
Foster, ii. 83, Pollicat.] 

1726. —“Then we come to Falleam Wedan}. 
Caddtte, called by us for shortness Pallea- 
catta, which means in Malabars ‘3'he old 
Fortress,' though most commonly wo call 
it Castle Gefdria ."— Vale niljn, Choro'nt. 13. 

,, “The route I took was along the 
.strip of country between Porto Novo and 
Paleiacatta. This long journey I travelled 
on foot; and preached in more than a 
hundred places. . . ."—Letter of the Mis- 
s-ionarg A/iu/tze, July 19, in Notices of 
Mcud.ras, Ac., p. "JX). 

1727. —“Policat is the next Place of Note 
to the City and Colony of Fort St George. 
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... It is strength lied with two Forts, one 
cHJiitains a few Dutch soldiers for a Gar¬ 
rison, the other is commanded by an Officer 
})e]onging to the Mogul.” — A. Jlamiltou, 
i. 372, [ed. 1744]. 

[1S13. — “Pulecat handkerchiefs.” See 
under PIECE-GOODS. J 

PULTUN, H. Hind, pnllfw^ a oor- 
riiptioii of Pattalion^ ])(>ssil)Iy wdtli 
some confusion of platoon or pt^'lotoii. 
TlieS. India form m patauhim., vatalain. 
It is Hie usual native word for a 
regiment of native infantry ; it is 
never a,})])lied to one of Eurojieans. 

1800.— “All J can say is that I am ready 
primed, and that if all matters suit I shall 
go off with a dreadful explosion, and shall 
probably destroy some campoos and pultons 
which have been, indiscreetly pusherl across 
the Kistna.”— A. Wellfalfii to T. M/o/ro, in 
Mom. nf Aftitiro, by A rhiftkitot, Ixix. 

[1895.—“ 1 know lots of Sahibs in a pul- 
toon at Bareilly.”— Mn, Vroier\ Village 
Tato.s ami Jungle T'ragedteK, 60,] 

PULWAH, PULWAE, s. One of 

the native boats used on tlie rivers of 
Ib^ngal, carrying .some 12 to 15 ton.s. 
Hind, pahrdr. [For a drawing see 
Cnerso'u^ lUltar J 'illage Life., 

1735.- , . . We oV)served .a boat which 

had come out of Sa'tnhoo river, making for 
Patna the commandant detached two 
light pulwaaxs after her. . . .”— JIohnell, 
Hist. Knnf^. ke., i 69. 

[1767. “. . . a Peon came twice to 

Noon-golah, to a}»i)ly for polwars. . . .” 

Vereht, ira- of Bengal, App. 197.] 

1780 “ Besides thi.s boat, a gentleman 

is generally attended by two others ; a pul- 
wah for the accommodation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller boat, a paunchway ” (q.v.). - 
Jlodgeii, }). 39 

1782. — “To be sold, 'Bhree Now Dacca 
Pulwars, 60 feet long, with House.s in the 
middle of each ,”—India (hizette, Aug. 31. 

1824.—“ The ghA^t offered a scene of bustle 
and vivacity which J by no means expected. 
I'liero were so many budgeniws and pul¬ 
wars, that we had considerable difficulty 
t) find a mooring idace.”— Heber, ed. 1844, 
i. 131. 

1860. - “The Pulwar is a smaller de- 

sc:ri})tion of native travelling boat, of neater 
build, and less rusticity of character, some¬ 
times used by a single traveller of humble 
mea.v.s, and at others serves as cook-lnxit 
and accommodation for servants r.ccompany- j 
ing one of the largo kind of boats. . . .”— 
(irant. Pinal Life in Bengal, p. 7, with an 
illustration. 

PULWAUN, s. P.—H. pahlwan, 
[whicli properly means ‘a native of 
ancient Persia^ (see PAHLAVI). Mr. 

3 A 


Skeat notes that in Malay the w'ord 
becomes pahldwan, probably from a 
confusion with Malay diran, ‘to fight’]. 
A champion ; a ])rofeHsed wrestler or 
man of strength. 

fl753. — “ . . . the fourth, and least 
numerous of those bodies, were choice men 
of the Pehlevans. . . ."- Hanmay, iii. 104. 

[1813. — “When his body has by these 
means imbibed an additional portion of 
vigour, he is dignified by the upjicllation 
of Puhlwaii. ”— Letters, ed, 1892, 
p. 165.) 

1828. — “I added a pehlivan or prize¬ 
fighter, a negro whoso teeth wore fileil into 
saws, of a temper as ferocious as his aspect, 
who could throw any man of his weight to 
the ground, carry a jackass, devour a sheep 
whole, eat fire, and make a foiinUiin of his 
inside, so as to act as a spout.” - 
Baha in England, i. 15. 

PUN, 8. A certain number of 
cowries, generally 80 ; Hind. paya. 
(See under COWRY), d’he Skt . paya is 
‘a stake })layed for a price, a sum,’ and 
hence both a coin (whence fanam, ff-v.) 
and a certain amount of cowries. 

1554. — ‘.‘Pone.” (See under PORTO 
PIQUENO.) 

1683.—“ 1 was ibis (iay advised that Mr. 
Charnock [)utt off’ Mr. Ellis’s Cowries at 
34 pund to ye Jlupeo in payment of all ye 
Peons and Servants of the Factory, whereas 
38 punds are really bought by him for a 
Rupee. . . . ”— J/edgen, Jhary, Oct. 2 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. l‘22j. 

1760.—“We now take into consideration 
the relief of the menial servant.'- of thi.s 
Settlement, re.spccting the exorbitant price 
of labor exacted fixuii them by tailors, 
washermen, and barbers, which appear in 
near a quadruple (pro)portion compared 
with the prices paid in 1755. Agreed, that 
after the 1st of April they be regulated as 
follows: 

“ No tailor to demand for making : 

1 Jamma, nuiro than 3 annas. 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cowries. 

No wa.shorman : 

1 corge of pieces, 7 pun of cowrie.s. 

No barber for .shaving a si ngle person, 
more than 7 gundas ” (see COWRY).— Ft. 
Wdliani Consns., March 27, in Long, 209. 

PUNCH, s. This beverage, accord¬ 
ing to the received etymology, was 
named from the Pe.r.s. jyanj, or Hind, 
and Mahr. pdiirh, hoHi meaning ‘ five ’ ; 
liecause composed of fiv'e ingredients, 
viz. arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice, 
and water. Fryer may he considered 
to give something like historical 
evidence of its origin ; hut there is 
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also something of Indian idiom in the 
suggestion. Thus a famous horse- 
medicine in Upper India is known 
as battUi, because it is supposed to con¬ 
tain 32 {^hattU') ingredients. Schiller, 
in his Pumchlted, sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits the spice and makes the 
ingredients only 4 : “ Vier Elernente 
Innig gesellt, Bildeii das Leben, Bauen 
die Welt.’’ 

The Greeks also had a “ Punch,” 
vevTatrXda, as is shown in the quota¬ 
tion from Athenaeus. Their mixture 
does not sound inviting. Littr4 gives 
the etymology correctly from the rers. 
panj, but the 5 elements d la frangaise^ 
as tea, sugar, spirit, cinnamon, and 
lemon-peel,—no water therefore ! 

Some such compound appears to 
have been in use at the beginning of 
the 17th century under the name of 
Laxkin (^l-v.). Both Dutch and French 
travellers in the East during that 
century celebrate the beverage under 
a variety of names which amalgamate 
the drink curiously with the vessel in 
which it was brewed. And this com¬ 
bination in the form of Bole-ponjis 
was adopted as the title of a Miscellany 
piiblished in 1851, by H. Meredith 
Parker, a Bengal civilian, of local 
repute for his literary and dramatic 
tastes. He had lost sight of the 
original authorities for the term, and 
his quotation is far astray. We give 
them correctly below. 

c. 210.—“On the feast of the Soirrha at 
Athens ho (Aristodemus on Pindar) says a 
race was run by the young men. Ihey ran 
this race carrying each a vine-branch laden 
with grapes, such as is called dichus; and 
they ran from the temple of Dionysus to 
that of Athena Sciras. And the winner 
reoeiveaa cup such as is called ‘Five-fold,’ 
and of this ne partakes joyously with the 
band of his comrades. But the cup is 
called x€VTaT\6a because it contains wine 
and honey and cheese and flour, and a little 
oil .”—AOveruwuSy XI. xcii. 

1638.—“This voyage (Gombroon to Surat) 
... we accomplished in 19 days. . . . We 
dmnk English beer, Spanish sack, French 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English water, 
and made good Palepunzen.”— 

(Dutch ed. 1668), p. 24. The word Pale- 
imnzeii seems to have puzzled the English 
translator (John Davis, 2nd ed. 1^9), who 
has “excellent good sack, English beer, 
French wines, Arak^ and other refreshments.*' 

<p. 10). 

1658.--“Bolleponpre est vn mot Anglois, 
qui signifie vne boisson dont les Anglois 
vsent aux Indes faite de sucre, sue de 
limon, eau de vie, fleur de muscade, et 


biscuit roty.”— De la Bonllaye-le-Oouz^ ed. 

1657, p. 634. 

[1668.—“Arriued this place where found 
the Bezar almost Burnt and many of the 
People almost starued for want of Foode 
which caused much Sadnes in Mr. Oharnock 
and my Selfe, but not soe much as the 
absence of your Company, which wee haue 
often remembered in a bo^le of the oleerest 
Punch, hauii^ noe better biquor.”— Hedges^ 
Diary^ Hak. wx;. iii. cxiv.] 

1659.—“Fiirs Dritte, Pale bunze getitu- 
liret, von halb Wasser, halb Brantwein, 
dreyssig, vierzig Limonien, deren Kdrnlein 
ausgespeyet werden, und ein wenig Zucker 
eingeworfen; wie dem Geschmack so an- 
genehm nicht, also auch der Gesundheit 
nicht.” — Saar, ed. 1672, 60. 

[1662. —“Amongst other spirituous drinks, 
as Punch, Ac., they gave us Canarie that 
hod been carried to and fro from the Indies, 
which was indeed incomparably good.” — 
Evelyn, Diary^ Jan. 16.] 

c. 1666.—“Ne^nmoins depuis qu’ils (les 
Anglois) ont donn6 ordre, aussi bien que 
les Hollandois, que leiirs eciuipages ne 
boivent point tant de Bouleponges . . . il 
n’y a pas tant de maladies, et il ne leur 
meurt plus tant de monde. Boulepouge 
est un certain breuvage compost d’arac . . . 
avec du sue de limons, de I’eau, et un j)eu 
de muscade rap^e dessus: il est assez 
agr6able au gout, mais e’est la pesto du 
corps et de la sant6.”— Bernier, ed. 1723, ii. 
335 (Eng. Tr. p. 141); [ed. Constable, 441). 

1670. — “Doch als men zekere aiidere 
drank, die zij Paleponts noemen, daar- 
tusschen drinkt, zo word het quaat enigsins 
geweert,” — Andriesz, 9. Also at p. 27, 
“Palepunti.” 

We find this blunder of the com¬ 
pound word transported again to 
England, and explained as a ‘hard 
word.’ 

1672. — Padre Vincenzo Maria describes 
the thing, but without a name : 

“There are many fruites to which the 
Hollanders and the English add a certain 
beverage that they compound of lemon- 
jiiice, aqua-vitae, sugar, and nutmegs, to 
quench tneir thirst, and this, in my belief, 
augments not a little the evil influence.”— 
Via^gio, p. 103. 

1673. —“At Nenile is the best Arach or 
Nepa (see NIPA) de Goa, with which the 
Englisn on this Coast make that enervating 
Liquor called Paunch (which is Indostan 
for Five), from IHve Ingredients ; as the 
Physicians name their Comj)osition Diapente; 
or from four things, Diatessaron." — Fryer, 

167. 

1674. — “ Palaplmtz, a kind of Indian 
drink, consisting of Aqua-vitae, Rose-water, 
juyee of Citrons and Sugar.”— Ghssographia, 
Ac., by T. E. 

[1675.—“Drank part of their boules of 
Pim<^ (a Uquor very strange to me).”—//. 
Teofnge, Diary, June 1.] 
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1682. —“Some (of the Chinese in Batavia) 
also sell Sugar-beer, as well as cooked dishes 
and Sury (see SURA), arak or Indian 
brandy ; wherefrom they make Mus^k and 
Pollepons, as the Englishmen call it." — 
Nieuhoff, Zee en LarU-Reize, ii. 217. 

1683. —“. . . Our own© people and ma¬ 
riners who are now very numerous, and 
insolent among us, and (by reason of Punch) 
every day give disturbance." — Hedges^ 
Dmry^ Oct. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 123]. 

1688. —“. . . the soldiers as merry as 
Punch could make them."—In Wiietler. i. 
187. 

1689. —“Bengal (Arak) is much stronger 
spirit than that of Qoa, tho’ both are made 
use of by the Europeans in making Punch." 
—Oiringtorij 237-8. 

1694. — “If any man comes into a vic¬ 
tualling house to drink punch, he may 
demand one quart good Qoa arak, half a 
jwund of sugar, and half a pint of good 
lime water, and make his own punch. ..." 
— Order Book of Bomkay Oovt., quoted by 
Anderson, p. 281. 

17-05.—“Un bon repas chez les Anglais 
ne se fait point sans h^ne ponse qu’on sert 
dans un grand vase."—*S\>ur Luifliei', Voy. 
auz Grande* Indes, 29. 

1771. — “Hence every one (at Madras) 
has it in his Power to eat well, tho’ he can 
afford no other Liqudr at Meals than 
Punch, which is the common Brink among 
Europeans, and here made in the greatest 
Perfection."— Lockyer, 22. 

1724.—“Next to l>rains, no Liquor de¬ 
serves more to be stigmatised and banished 
from the Repasts of the Tender, Valehidi- 
luiry, and ^vdiov*, than Punch." — O. 
Ckeyne, An Essay on Health and Longevity, 
p. 58. 

1791.—“Bhs que I’Anglais eut cess^ de 
manger, le Paria ... fit un signe k sa 
femme, qui apix)rta . . . une grande cale- 
basse pleine de punch, qu’elle avoit pre¬ 
pare, pendant le souper, avec de I’eau, et 
du jus de citron, et du jus de canne de sucre. 

. . — B. de St. Pieri'e, Chanmi^re In- 

dienne, 56. 

PUNCH-HOUSE, s. An Iim or 

Tavern ; now the term is chiefly used 
by natives (sometimes in the hybrid 
form Poncli-ghar, [which in Upper 
India is- now transferred to the meet¬ 
ing-place of a Municipal Board]) at the 
Presidency towns, and applied to houses 
frequented by seamen. Formerly the 
word was in general Anglo-Indian 
use. [In the Straits the Malay Pcwic- 
hau8 is, according to Mr. Skeat, still 
in use, though obolescent.] 

[1661.—“ . . . the Commandore visiting 
us, wee delivering him another examination 
of a Persee (Parsee), who kept a Punch' 
house, where the murder was committed. 

- . — Eorrest, Bombay Leiters, Home Series, 

i. 189.] 


1671-2.—“It is likewise enordered and 
declared hereby that no Victuallar, Punch- 
house, or other house of Entertainment 
shall be permitted to make stoppage at the 
pay day of their wages. . . — Rules, in 
Wheeler, iii. 423. 

1676.—Major Puckle’s “Proposals to the 
Agent about the young men at Metchle- 
patam. 

“That some pecuniary mulct or fine be 
imposed . . . for misdemeanours. 

*«■*«* 

“6. Qoing to Punch or Back-houeoi 
without leave or warrantable occasion. 

“Drubbing -any of the Company’s Peoni 
or servants.’^ 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

—In Notes and Exts., No. I. p. 40. 

1688.—“. . . at his return to Achen he 
constantly frequented an English Punoh- 
house, spending his Gold very freely."— 
Dampier, ii. 134. 

,, “Mrs. Francis, wife to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moors, made it her petition that she might 
keep a Punch-house for her maintenance." 
—In Wheeler, i. 184. 

1697.—“ Monday, Ist April . . . Mr, 
Cheesely having in a Punch-house, upon a 
quarrel of words, drawn his Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, he both doth own 
and justify the drawing of the sword . . , 
it thereupon ordered not to wear a sword 
while here."—In Wltei^ler, i. 320. 

1727.—“... Of late no small Pains and 
Charge have been bestowed on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Tellichery); but for what 
Reasop I know not . , . unless it be for 
small Vessels ... or to protect the Com¬ 
pany’s Ware-house, and a small Punch- 
houie that stands on the Sea-shore. ..." 
— A . HamilUm, i. 299 [ed. 1744]. 

1789.—“Many . . . are obliged to take 
up their residence in dirty punch-hoUBCB." 
— Munro's Narrative, 22. 

1810.—“The best house of that descrip¬ 
tion which admits boarders, and which are 
commonly called Pu2lcll-houB68.”— William- 
swi, V.M. i. 135. 

PUNOHATET, s. Hi nd. panchdyat^ 
from pdnchj ‘five.’ A council (pro¬ 
perly of 5 persons) assembled as a 
Court of Arbiters or Jury ; or as a 
committee of the people of a village, 
of the members of a Caste, or what¬ 
not, to decide on questions interesting 
the body generally.. 

1778.—“ The Honourable WILLIAM HoBN- 
BY, Esq., President and Governor of His 
Majesty* Castle and Island qf Bombay, Ac. 

“The humble Petition of the Managers 
of the FanchUf et of Parsis at Bombay. ..." 
—Dosamhhai Framji, H. of the Parsis, 1884, 
ii. 219. 

1810.—“ The Parsees . . . are governed 
by their own panchalt or village Council. 
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The word panchait literally moans a Council 
of five, but that of the Guebres in Bombay 
consists of thirteen of the principal mer¬ 
chants of the sect .”—Maria Orahavi^ 41. 

1813. —“The carpet of justice was spread 
in the large oj)en hall of the durbar, where 
the arbitrators assembled : there I always 
attended, and agreeably to ancient custom, 
referred the decision to a panchaeet or jury 
of five persons.”— Forbrs, Or. Mem., ii. 359 ; 
[in 2nd ed. (ii. 2) Panchaut]. 

1819.— “The punchayet itself, although 
in all but village causes it has the defects 
before ascribed to it, possesses many ad¬ 
vantages. The intimate acquaintance of 
the members with the subject in dispute, 
and in many cases with the characters of 
the parties, must have made their decisions 
frequently correct, and . . . the judges 
being drawn from the body of the })eople, 
could act on no principles that were not 
generally understood.”— Klphin^tone, in Life, 
ii, 89. 

1821.—“I kept up punchayets because 
I found them ... I still think that the 
punchayet should on no ac(;ount be 
dropped, that it is an excellent institution 
for (lispensing justice, and in keeping u}> 
the principles of justice, which are less 
likely to V)q observed among a people to 
whom the administration of it is not at all 
intrusted.”— Ibid. 124. 

1826.—“. . . when he returns assemble 
a punchayet, and give this cause patient 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice.” 
—Pandurang llari, 31 ; [ed. 1873, i. 42J. 

1832. — Bengal Regn. VI. of this year 
allows the judge of the Sessions Court to 
call in the alternative aid of a punchayet, 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense with 
the futwa. See LAW-OFFICER. 

1853.—“ From the death of Kunjeet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh Army was 
governed by ‘ Punchayets ’ or ‘ Punches ’ 
—committees of the soldiery. These bodies 
sold the Government to the Sikh chief 
who paid the highest, letting him command 
until murdered by some one who ])aid 
higher.”—»SVr C. Napier, Defects of Jwlian. 
Oocerntuent, 69. 

1873. —“The Council of an Indian Village 
Community most commonly comsists of five 
persons . . . the panchayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India.” 
— Maine, Karly Hist, of Institutions, 221.* 

PUNDIT, H. Skt. pandita, ‘a learned 
man.’ Properly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore. The Pundit of the 
Sinireme Court was a Hindu Law- 
Officer, whose duty it was to advise 
the English Judges when needful on 
(piestions of Hindu Law. The office 
Became extinct on the constitution of 
the ‘ High Court,’ superseding the 
Supreme Court and Sudder Court, 
under the Queen’s Letters Patent of 
May 14, 1862. 


In the Mahratta and Telegii coun¬ 
tries, the Vvord Pandit is usually pro¬ 
nounced Pant (in English colloquial 
Punt); but in this form it has, as with 
many otluw Indian words in like case., 
lost its original signiticance, and be¬ 
come a nu‘re personal title, familiar 
in Mahratta history, e.g. the Nana 
Dhundop(^f7^/ of evil fame. 

Within the last 30 or 35 years the 
term has acquired in India a ])eculiar 
application to the natives trained in 
the use of instrument.s, who have been 
employed beyond the British Indian 
frontier in surveying regions inacces¬ 
sible to Europeans. This application 
originated in the fact that two of the 
earliest men to be so employed, the 
explorations liy one of whom acquired 
great celebrity, were masters of village 
schools in our Himalayan jiroviiices. 
And the title Pundit is j>opularly em¬ 
ployed there much as Dominie used 
to lie in Scotland. The Pumlit who^ 
brought so much fame on the title 
was the late Nain Singh, C.S.l. [See 
Markham, Memoir of Indian iiwrveys, 
2nd ed. 148 

1574.— “I hereby give notice that . . . f 
hold it good, and it i.s iny pleasure, and 
therefore I enjoin on all the pandits {/Htu- 
ditos) and Gentoo physicians ( phisicosgeutios) 
that they ride not through this City (of 
Goa) or the suburbs thereof on horseback, 
nor in andors and palanquins, on pain of 
j>aying, on the first offence 10 cnizwlos, and 
on the .second 20, /}era o sapai,* with the 
forfeiture of such hOnses, andors, f)r palan- 
quin.s, and on the third they shall become 
the galley-slaves of the King my Lord. ...” 
~Israel, of the Governor Antonio Moriz 
Jiarreto, in Archin. Port, Orient, Fascic. 5, 
p. 899. 

1604.—“. . . llamando tiibien en su com- 
pania los PoditOB, le presentaron al Kauabo.” 
— Guerrero, Pe/agion, 70. 

1616.—“. . . Brachmanao una cum Pan- 
ditis comparentes, simile quid iam inde ab 
orbi.s exordio in Indostane visum negant.” 
— Jarric, Thesaurus, iii. 81-82. 


* Peru o sajHiI, i.e.. ‘ for tlie marsh. We cannot 
be certain of the meaning of this ; hut we may note 
that in 1.048 the King, as a favour to the city of 
Goa, and for the commodity of its shijiimig and 
the landing of goods, &c., makes a grant “of the 
marsh inundated with sea-water (r/o .sapal alagndo 
dagoa salgada) which extends along the river-side 
from the houses of Antonio Correa to the houses 
of Afonso Piquo, which grant is to be ])er})etual 
... to serve for a landing-place and quay for the 
merchants to moor and repair their ships, and to 
erect their bankshalls (hanget^aeji), and never to he 
turned away to any other purpose.” Possibly the 
lines went into a fund for the drainage of thi.s 
snpnl and formation of landing-places. See Arch ir. 
Port. Orient., Fasc. 2, pj). 130-131. 
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1663.—“A Pendet Brachman or Jhdthen 
Doctor "whom I had put to serve my Agah 
. . . would needs make his Panegyrick . . . 
and at last concluded seriously with this: 
When yon fmt your Foot into the Stirrup, My 
Lord, and whni you viareh on Horseback in 
the front of the Cavalry, the Earth tremhieth 
under your Feet, the eight KlepkanU that hold 
it up upon their Heads not being able 
to ifupport' it." — Bernier, E.T., 85; fed. 
Constable, 264]. 

1688.—“Jo fcignis done d’etre malade, et 
d’avoir la fi^vro on fit venir aussitAt un 
Pandite ou mfidicin dentil.”—7>e//(>a, Rel. 

de r hup de Coa, 214. 

1785. — “ I can no longer bear to be at the 
mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hindu 
law as they })lease ; and make it at reason¬ 
able rates, when they cannot tirid it, ready 
made. ’—Letter of Sir 11'. Jones, in Mem. 
by Ld. Teignmouth, 1807, ii. 67. 

1791.— “11 6tait au moment de s’embar- 
riuer pour I’Angleterre, plein dc perplexity 
et d’ennui, lors(|ue los brames de Pynarys 
lui apprirent que le brume sui)yriour de la 
fameuse ])agode de Jugrenat , . . yhiit .seul 
cajtable dc rostuidre toutes les <jucstions de 
la Society royale de Ltaidre.s. d’ytait en 
effet le plus fanioux pandect, ou docteur, 
dont on edit jamais oui purler.”— B. de St. 
Pur re. La (Via amt ere liidiemie. The pre¬ 
ceding ev(piisiio })assag6 shows that the 
blunder which drew forth Macaulay’s flaming 
wrath, in the (quotation lower down, w'as 
not a new one. 

1798.—“ . . . the moat learned of the 
Pundits or Bramin lawyers, wore called \ij) 
from difTcrent parts of Bengal.”—Aawaa/, 
Hid. i. 42. 

1856.—“Besides . . . being a Pundit of 
learning, he (Sir David Brewster) is a 
bundle of talents of various kinds .”—Life 
and Letters of Sydney Dobell, ii, 14. 

1860. — “Mr. Vizetolly next makes me 
say that the principle of limitation is found 
‘amongst the Pandects of the Benares. 

. . .’ The Benares he probably .supposes 
to be some Oriental nation. What he sup¬ 
poses their Pandects to be. I shall not 
resume to guess. ... If Mr. Vizetelly 
ad consulted the Unitiirian Report, he 
would have seen that I sjx)ke of the Pim- 
dits of Benares, and he might without any 
very long and costly research have learned 
whore Benares is and what a Pundit is.”— 
/ay,’Preface to his Speeches. 

^1^77. — “Colonel Y——. Since Nain 
Singh’.s absence from thi.s country precludes 
my having the pleasure of handing to him 
in person, this, the Victoria or Patron’s 
Medal, which has been awarded to him, . . . 

I beg to place it in your charge for trans¬ 
mission to the Pundit.”—Aby Sir Ii, 
Alcock, Prest. R. Gleog. Soc., May 28. 

‘ ‘ Colonel y-in reply, said: . . . 

Though I do not know Nain Singh person¬ 
ally, 1 know his work. ... He is not a 
topographical automaton, or merely one of 
a great multitude of native employys with 
an overage qualification. His observations 


have added a larger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Asia than those of 
any other living man, and his journahs form 
an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 
Tt will afford me great pleasure to take 
steps for the transmission of the Medal 
through an official channel to the Pundit.” 
—Reply to the President, same date. 

PUNJAUB, n.]). Tbe name of the 
country between the Indus and the 
Sutlej. The modern Anglo - Indian 
])rovince so-called, now extends on one 
side uj) beyond the Indus, including 
IVsliawar, the Derajat, &c., and on the 
other side ii}> to tlie Jumna, including 
Delhi. [In 1901 the Frontier Districts 
were placed under separate administra¬ 
tion.] The najiie is iVrs. IVmj-db^ 
‘Five Rivers.’ These rivers, as reck¬ 
oned, sometimes include the Indus, 
in which C4ise th(' five are (1) Indus, 

(2) Jelam (see JELUM) or Behai, the 
ancient Vitasta which the Greeks made 
’Tddairys (Strabo) and Middawys (Ptol.)^ 

(3) Cheiiab, ancient Cfumdrabdyha and 
Adknl. Ptolemy preserves a coitu})- 
tioii of tin* former Sanskrit name in 
^avda^idh, hut it was rejected by the 
older Greeks l)e,i'.ause it was of ill 
omen, i.e. probably because Grecized 
it would he iEavdpotpdyo^, ‘the devourer 
of Alexander.’ The alternative Adhn 
they rendered ’AKcaivT}^. (4) Ravi, the 
ancient Airdvati^ 'Tdpojry^ (Strabo), 
Tdpadrrrjt (Arriati), ^'Adpis or 'PocaSis 
(PtoL). (5) Bias, ancient ]fpdsd,"TipaaLs 
(Arrian), Bt/9d<rtos (PtoL). This ex¬ 
cluded the Sutlej, Satadru, Hesydrus 
of Pliny, Zapdbpo% or Yiabdbpyj^ (PtoL), 
as Timur excludes it below. We may 
take in the Sutlej and exclude the 
Indus, hut we can liardly exclude the 
Chenab as Wasaaf does below. 

No corresponding term is used by 
the Greek geographers. “Putandiim 
eat nomen Panch^adae Graecos aut 
omnino latuisse, aut casu quodam non 
ad nostra usque tempora pervenisse, 
quod in tanta monumentorum ruina 
facile accidere potuit” (Lassen, Penta- 
potamia, 3). Lassen however has 
termed the country Pentepotamia in 
a learned Latin aissertation on its 
ancient geography. Though the actual 
word Panjdb is Persian, and dates 
from Mahommedan times, the corre¬ 
sponding Skt. Panchanada is ancient 
‘and genuine, occurring in the Mahd- 
hhdrata and Edmdyana. The name 
Panj-db in older Mahommedan writers 
is applied to the Indus river, after 
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receiving the rivers of \the countryi 
which we call Punjauh. In that sense 
Panj-nady of equivalent meaning, is still 
occasionally used. [In S. India the 
term is sometimes applied to the 
country watered by the Tumbhadra, 
Wardha, Malprabha, Gatprabha and 
Kistna {JVilks, Hint. Sketclies, Madras 
reprint, i. 406).] 

\Ve remember in the newspa})ers, 
after the second Sikh war, the rejmrt 
of a speech by a clergyman in England, 
who spoke of the deposition of “the 
bloody Punjaub of Lanore.” 

B.c. Xf .—“ Having explored the land of the 
Pahlavi and the country adjoining, there 
had then to be searched Panchanada in 
every part; the monkeys then explore the 
region of Kashmir with its woods of acacias.” 
—RdmAyanOy Bk. iv. ch. 43. 

c. 940.—Mas’udI details (with no correct¬ 
ness) the five rivers that form the Mihran 
or Indus. He proceeds: “When the Five 
Bivers which we have named have past the 
House of Glold which is Multan, they unite 
at a place three days distant from that city, 
between it and MansClra at a place called 
Doshab.”—i. 377-8. * 
c. 1020.—“They all (Sind, Jhailam, Irawa, 
Biah) combine with the Satlader (Sutlej) 
below Mdlt4n, at a place called Painjnad, 
or ‘the junction of the five rivers.’ They 
form a very wide stream.”— AI-Birilni, in 
Mlliot, i. 48. 

c. 1300.—“After crossing the Panj-ftb, 
pr five rivers, namely Sind, Jelam, the river 
of Loh4!war {i.e. of Lahore, viz. the Ravi), 
Satlitt, and Blyah. . . .”— Wassdf, in Elliot, 
Hi. 36. 

c. 1333.—“By the grace of God our cara¬ 
van arrived safe and sound at Banj-ftb, i.e. 
at the River of the Sind. Bani {panj) signi¬ 
fies ‘five,’ and dL, ‘Water, so that the 
name signifies ‘the Five Waters.’ They 
flow into this great riv^r, and water the 
country.”— Ihn Batuta, iii. 91. 

• c. 1400.—“All these (united) riVers (Jelam, 
Chen4b, R4vf, Bly4h, Sind) are called the 
Sind or Paoj-db, and this river falls into 
the Persian Gulf near Thatta.”—T/i« Rmp. 
Timur, in Elliot, iii. 476. 

[c. 1680.—“He also takes a Survey of 
Pai^-ob . . .”—Sir T. Herbert, ed, 1677, 
p. 63. He gives a list of the rivers in p. 70.J 
1648.—“. . . Pang-ab, the chief city of 
which is Labor, is an excellent and fruitful 
province, for it is watered by the five rivers 
of which we have formerly spoken.”— Van 
TwUt, 8. 

“ “ The River of the ancient Indus, 

ia by the Persians and Magols called Pang- 
ab, i.e. the Five Waters.”—/6id. i. 

^ 1710.—“ He found this ancient and famous 
city (Lahore) in the Province Paiischaap, 
bjy the aide of the broad and fish-aliounding 
nver Bari (for Ravi) .”— Valentijn^ iv. iSu- 
tntU), 282 . 


1790. — “ Jnvestigations of the religious 
ceremonies and customs of the Hindoos, 
written in the Carnatic, and in the Punjab, 
would in many'^cases widely differ.”— Foi'ster, 
Preface to Journey. 

1793.—“ The Province, of which Lahore is 
the capital, is oftcner named Panjab than 
Lahore.”— HennelVs Memoir, 3rd^. 82. 

1804.—“ I rather think . . . thathe(Hol- 
kar) will go off to the Punjaub. And what 
give.s me stronger reason to think so is, that 
on the .seal of his letter to me he calls him¬ 
self ^ the Slave of Shah Mahrmrud, the King 
of Kings.' Shah Mahmoud is the brother 
of ZemaunShah. He seized the musnud and 
government of Caubul, after having defeated 
Zemaun Shah two or three years ago, and 
put out his eyes.”— Wellington, JJesjK under 
March 17. 

1815.—“He (Subagtageen) . . . overran 
the fine province of the ^njaub, in his first 
expedition.” — Malcolm, Hist, of Pnsiit, ). 
316. 

PUNKAH, s. Hind. iKtnklid. 

a. In its original sense a ])ortable 
fan, generally made from the lesf of 
the palmyra {Boramts fiahelliforiftns, or 
‘ fan-shaj)ed ’), the natural type and 
origin of the fan. Such pankhds in 
India are not however formed, as 
Chinese fans are, like those of our 
ladies; they are generally, whether 
large or small, of a bean-shape, with 
a part of the dried leaf-sbilk adhering, 
wliich forms the handle. 

b. P>ut the specific application in 
Anglo-Indian colloquial is to the large 
fixed and swinging /an, formed of 
cloth stretched on a rectangular frame, 
and suspended from the ceiling, which 

used to agitate the air in hot 
weather. The date of the introduc¬ 
tion of this machine into India is not 
known to us. The quotation from 
Linschoten shows that some such a]v 
paratus was known in the 16th century, 
though this comes out clearly in the 
French version alone ; the original 
Dutch, and the old English translation 
are here unintelligible, and indicate 
that Linschoten (who apparently never 
was at Ormuz) was describing, from 
hearsay, something that he did not 
understand. More remarkable pas¬ 
sages are those which we take from 
Dozy, and from El-Fakhri, which 
show that the true Anglo-Indian 
was known to the Arabs as early as 
the 8th century. 

a.— 

1710.—“Aloft in a Gallery the King sits 
in his chaire of State, aooompanied with his 
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Children and cihiefe Vizier ... no other 
without calling^ daring to goe vp to him, 
saue onely two PnnkawB to gather wind.”— 
IT'. Fiivchy in Purchas^ i. 439. The word 
seems here tq be used improperly for the 
men who plied the fans. W^e find also in the 
same writer a verb to pimkaw : 

. behind one punkawing, another 
holding his sword.”— Jbid. 433. 

Terry does not use the word : 

1616.—“. . , the people of better quality, 
lying or sitting on their Carpets or Pallats, 
have servants standing about them, who con¬ 
tinually beat the air npon them with Fla- 
hello's^ or Fans, of stiffned leather, which 
keepo off the flyes from annoying them, 
and cool them as they lye.”—Ed. 1665, 
p. 405. 

1663. — “ On such occasions they desire 
nothing but ... to lie down in some cool 
and shady place all along, having a servant 
or two to fan one by turns, with their great 
Pankas, op F'ans.”—E.T., p. 76 ; 
[ed. CorutabJe^ 241]. 

1787.—“Over her head was held a pun- 
ker .”—Sir C. Malet, in Pari. Papers, 1821, 
'Hindoo Widows.' 

1809.—“He . , . presented me . . . two 
punkahs.i. 428. 

1881.—“ The chair of state, the sella ^estu- 
ioria., in which the Pope is borne aloft, is the 
ancient palanquin. of the Roman nobles, 
and, of course, of the Roman Princes . . . 
the fans which go behind are the punkahs 
of the Eastern Emperors, borrowed from 
the Court of Persia .”—Dean Stanleyy Chris¬ 
tian Institidionsy 207. 

b. — 

c. 1150-60.— “Sous le nom de Khaich on 
entend des ^toffes de mauvais toile de lin 
(pii servent k diff^rents usages. Dans ce 
passage de Rhazfes (c. a.d. 9W) ce sont des 
ventilateurs faits de cet 6toffe. Ceci se 
prati(]ue de cette raanifere: on en prend un 
morceau de la grandeur d’un tapis, un peu 
j)lus grand ou un peu plus petit selon les 
dimensions de la chambre, eton le rembourre 
avec des objets qui ont de la coiLsistance et 
qiii ne plient pas facilement, par exemple 
avec du sparte. L’ayant ensuite suspendu 
au milieu de la chambre, on le fait tirer et 
lacher doucemerit et continuollemcnt par un 
honime plac^ dans le haut de I’appartement., 
De cette manihre il fait beaucoup de vent et 
rafraichit Fair. Quelquefois on le trempo 
dans de Feau de rose, et alors il parfume 
Fair en m6me temps qu’il le rafraichit.”— 
Glossaire sur le Ma.ngovr'i, quoted in JJozy et 
EnyelmanUy p. 342. See also Dozy^ Snppt. 
av.r Dirtt. Arahes, s.v. Khaich. 

1166. — “ He (Ibn Hamdun the KStib) 
once recited to me the following piece of his 
composition, containing an enigmatical de¬ 
scription of a linen fan: (^) 

“ ‘Fast and loose, it cannot touch what 
it tries to reach; though tied up it moves 
swiftly, and though a prisoner it is free. 
Fixed in its place it drives before it the 
gentle breeze ; though its path lie closed up 


it moves on in its nocturnal journey.’”— 
Quoted W Jhn KhaZlikany E.T. iii. 91. 

“ {}) The linen fan {Mirwaha-t al Khaish) 
is a large piece of linen, stretched on a 
frame, and suspended from the ceiling of 
the room. They make use of it in IrAk. 
See de Sacy’s Haririy p. 474.”—Note by 
MacQ'oehin de Slanty ibid. p. 92. 

c. 1300.—“One of the innovations of the 
Caliph Mansur (a.d. 753-774) was the Khaish 
of linen in summer, a thing which was not 
known before his time. But the Sasanian 
Kings used in summer to have an apartment 
freshly plastered (with clay) every day, 
which they inhabited, and on the morrow 
another apartment Was plastered for them.” 
— El-Faknri, ed. Ahlwardty p. 188. 

1596.—“And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fan.s, to rock the people in, and 
to make wind for cooling, which they call 
cattaventos." —Literal Transln. from Lin- 
schoteny ch. 6. 

1598/—And they vse certaine instru¬ 
ments like Waggins, with bellowes, to beare 
all the people in, and to gather winde to 
coole themselves withall, which they call 
Cattaventos." — Old English Translation y by 
W. P., p. 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 52]. 

The French version is really a brief 
description of the punka : 

1610.—“Ilsont aussi du Cattaventos qui 
sont certains instrumeota pendus en Fair 
es quels sa faisant donner U bransle ils font 
du vent qui les rafraichit.”—Ed. 1638, p. 17. 

The next also perhaps refers to a 
suspended punka : 

1662.—“. . . furnished also with good 
Cellars with great Flaps to stir the Air, for 
reposing in the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the Qock, when the Air of these Cellars 
begins to be hot and stuffing,”— Bernin'y 
p. 79 ; [ed. Constable, 247]. 

1807.—“ As one small concern succeeds 
another, the punkah vibrates gently over 
my eyes.”— Lord Minto in India, 27. 

1810.—“Were it not for the punka (a 
large frame of wood covered with cloth) 
which is suspended over every table, and 
kept swinging, in order to freshen the air, 
it w'ould be scarcely possible to sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner.” 
— Maria (hrahain, 30. 

,, Williamson mentions that punkahs 
“were suspended in most dining halls,”— 
Vade Mecumy i. 281. 

1823.—“ Punkas, large frames of light 
wood covered with white cotton, and looking 
not unlike enormous fire-boards, hung from 
the ceilings of the principal apartments.”— 
HebeXy ed. 1844, i. 

1852.— 

“ Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 

(Our Christmas waits !) prelude the day ; 

For holly and festoons of bay 

Swing feeble pnnkl^— or perhaps 

A windsail dangles in collapse. ” 

Christmas on board a P. and 0., near 
the Equator. 
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0 punkah flapped to and fro 
lazily overhead/’— Chemn/^ The Dilemvul^ 
ch. xxxviii. 

Mr. Busteed ohserves : “ It is (mrioiis 
that ill none of tlie lists of servants 
and their duties wliieli are scattered 
through tlie old records in the last 
century (18th), is there any mention 
of the punka, nor in any narratives 
referring to domestic life in India 
then, that have cxime under our notice, 
do we reiiKunber any allusion to its 
use, . . . The swinging punka, as 
we see it to-day, was, as every ont; 
knows, an innovation of a later period. 

. . . Th is dates from an early ye.ar in 
the present century.” - Echoes of Old 
Calcutta^ ]). 115. lie does not seem, 
howevau’, to have found any positive 
evidence of the date of its introauction. 
[“Hanging punkahs are said hy one 
authority to have originated in Cal- 
cutUi by accident towards tiie close of 
the last (18th ) century. It is reported 
that a clerk in a Government ofiice 
sus})ended the leaf of a table, which 
was accidentally waved to and fro by 
a visitor. A breath of cool air followed 
the movement, and suggested the idea 
which was worked out and resulted in 
the ]:>resent machine” (Gurcy, Oood Old, 
Days of John Company,, i. 81). Mr. 
Douglas says that punkvilis were litth* 
used by Euroj)eans in Bombay till 
1810. They were not< in use at 
Nuncomar’s trial in (’alcutta (1775), 
Botnhay and \V. India,, ii. 253.J 

PUNSAREE, s. A native drug- 
seller ; Hind, pansdrl. We pdace the 
word here ])artly because G. P. Brown 
sjiys ‘ it is certainly a foreign word,’ 
and assigns it to a corruption of dls- 
pensari'uw,; which is much to be 
doubted. [The word is really derived 
from Skt. panyamla, ‘a market, ware¬ 
house.’] 

[1830.—“Beside this, I purchased from a 
pansaree stmic application for relieving the 
pain of a bruise.” — Freuer, Th/’ Persian 
Adc(‘nt}frer, iii. 23.] 

PURDAH, s. Hind, fnun Pers. 
pafda, ‘a curtain’; a portiere; and 
especially a curtain screening women 
from the sight of men ; wdience a 
woman of position who observes such 
rules of seclusion is termed parda- 
nishln, ‘one who sits behind a curtain.’ 
(See GOSHA.) 


1809. —“On the fourth (side) a purdah 
wa.s stretched across.”— Dl. Valentm,, i. 100. 

1810. — “Tf the disorder be obstinate, the 
dcjctor is permitted to approach the purdah 
{i.t. curtain, or screen) and to put th£ hand 
through a small aperture ... in order to 
feel the patient’s pulse.”— Williamson, V. M. 
i. 130. 

[1813.—“My travelling palankeen formed 
my bed, its purdoe or chintz covering ray 
curtains.”—-/'Wfcov, Or. 3Inn. 2nd ed. ii. 109.] 

1878.—“ Native ladies look ui)()n the con¬ 
finement behind the purdah as a badge of 
rank, and also as a sign of chastit}^ and 
are exceedingly j)roud of it.”- Life in, the 
3/o/Vm-//, i. 113. 

[1900.- “Charitable aid is needed for the 
purdah women.”— Mail, dan. 21.] 

PURDESEE, s. Hind, paradesl 
usually written pardest, ‘one from a 
foreign country.’ In the Bombay army 
the term is universillv applied to a 
.sepoy from N. India. [In the N.W.B. 
the name is a})])lied to a wandering 
tribt* of swindlers and coiiuTs.] 

PURWANNA, PERWAUNA, s. 

Hind. from Pers. parwana, 'an order ; 
a grant or letter under royal seal ; a 
letter of authority from an ofticial to 
his subordinate ; a lictmse or ])ass.’ 

1882.—“. . . we being obliged at the end 
of two months to pay (Justom for the said 
goods, if in Uuit time we did not i)rocure a 
Pherwanna for the Dean of Dccoa to excuse 
us from it,”— Diarn, Oct. 10; [Hck. 
Soc. i. 34]. 

1893.—“ . . . Egmoro ami Pursewaukiun 
were lately granted us by the Nabob’s pur- 
wannas.” — Wheehr, i. 281. 

1759.— “Perwanna, under the Coochuck 
(or the small seal) of the Nabob Vizier Uhna 
M.'dcck, Nizitm ul Muluck Ikihadour, to 
Mr. John Bpenser.”—In Cambridyds Ar<f. of 
(he War, 230. (See also (juotation nndor 
HOSBbLHOOKUM.) 

1774.—“ As the peace has been so lately 
concluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Rajah to receive your parwanna to this 
])ur|)Ose before the departure of the caravan. ” 
— Hoyle's Diary, in Markhain’.'t Tibet, p. 50. 
But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of 
his originals. 

PUTCHOCK, s. This is tlic trade- 
name for a fragrant root., a ])rudvicl of 
the Himrdaya in tlie vicinity of Kash¬ 
mir, and forming an article of exjiort 
from both Bombay and Calcutta to 
the Malay countries and tx) C^hina, 
where it is used as a cliief ingredient 
of the Chinese pa.stille-rods commonly 
called jostick. This root v as recog¬ 
nised by the famous Garcia de Orta as 
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tht" Uostus of tlie ancients. Tlie latt(‘r 
took tlieir word from tlie Ski. ku.^tha, 
l)y a modification of which name —ktif 
- it is still known and used as a ni€*di- 
cine in Uj)])er India. De Orta speaks 
of the plant as growing about Mandu 
and Cliitor(‘, whence it was brought 
for sale to Alimadahad ; hut his in¬ 
formants misled him. The true source 
was traced in. situ by two other illus¬ 
trious men, Royle and Falconer, to a 
plant belonging to the N. O. Composi- 
/nc, Saitssurea Xnppe^ Clarke, for which 
I)i’. Falconer, not recognising the genus, 
had ])ropose(l t,lie name of Aucklaudia 
(Jostus vcnts^ in honour of the then 
C()\'ernor-(feneral. The Uostus is a 
gregai‘ious ])lant, occupying o])en, 
slo])ing sides of the mountains, at an 
elevation of HOOD to 9000 feet. Hov. 
article by Falconer in Trans. Linn. 
Hoc. xix. 

The trnde-name is, according to 
Wilson, tin* Telugu jxrch'clidkn^ ‘green 
le.'dV kut one do(‘s not see liow this 
a])])lies. (Is there, ])erha]).s, some con¬ 
fusion with Putrh i see PATCHOULI). 
\)i‘ Orta speaks as if the word, whicli 
he writes a, were Malay. Though 
neither Crawfurd nor Favi'e gives the 
word, in this sense, it is in Marsdim’s 
earlier Malay Ihci. ; “ Puchok, a })lant, 
tin* aromatic leaves of which are an 
article of trade* ; said by some to be* 
Pastas indie and by others the iV/c- 
lissa^ or L<(aras.^^ [Qii this Mr. Sketat 
Wiitees : “Puchok is the Malay word 
for a young sprout, or the growing 
.slioot of a nlant. Puchok in tlie 
sjiecial sense here used is also a Malay 
Word, but it may be sejiarate from the 
oth(*r. Klinkert gives puchok as a 
sgront or shoot and also as a i*adish- 
like root (indigenous in (diina (sir), 
used in me*dicine for fumigation, &c.). 
Ajiparently it is always tlie root and 
not the leaves of the plant that are 
used, in which (;a.se Mai’sden may have 
confused the two senses of the word.”] 
In the year 1837-38 about 250 tons of 
this article, valued at .£10,000, were 
ex])orted from (Vilcutta alone. The 
annual import into China at a later 
date, according to Wells William.s, was 
2,000 peruls or 120 tons {Middle 
Kincfdom., ed. 1857, ii. 308). In 18G5- 
66, the last year for which the details 
of such minor exports are found in 
print, the quantity exported from 
Calcutta was only 492^ cwt., or 24| 


tons. In 1875 the value of tin* im¬ 
ports at Hankow^ and Clnd'oo was 
<£6,421. [JFatt, Kcon. JHct. vi. j)t. ii. 
p. 482, Jtomhay Gazetteer., xi. 470.] 

1516. - See Barbosa under CATECHU. 

1520.—“We have j)rohibited (the exixirt 
of) pepper to Chiri.M . . . nnd now we pro¬ 
hibit the exj>ort of pucho and incense from 
these i)art.s of India to China.”- de 

h(L7iL Rcyiiunitn de! liey a Dio^o Ayres, l*'eitor 
da (Jhin.a, in Arch. }*ort. Oraait., Fa.sc. v. <19. 

1525. — “Pucho of Oanibaya wortli 35 
tangas a inaund.”—50. 

[1527.—Mr. Whiteway notes Uiat in a 
letter of Diogo Calvo to the King, dated 
•ban. 17, pucho is mentioned as one of the 
imiK)rts to China. —/uf/ih J\JS. Car/fo 

(JhrunoU»jiCft, voi. i.] 

15.54. The haar (see BAHAR) of pucho 
contiu'n.'^ 20 /h/vrro/fos (see FRAZALA), and 
an additional 4 of picota (q.v.), m all 24 
farapi/a.^. . . . .4 . A5oux, 1 1. 

1563.—“ 1 s[\y th<at costes m Arabic is 
called (o.n or cu.s/ . in (Jn/.arate it is called 
nplot {vpalcta); and in Malay, for in that 
region there is a great trade and consump¬ 
tion thereof, it is called pucho. 1 tell you 
the name in Arabic, becansi! it is cal hid by 
the same name by the Tjiitins and (Ireeka, 
and 1 t(ill it you in (hizerati, because that i.s 
the land to which it is ehietl} carried from 
its birth-])lacc ; and 1 tell yi>u tin* Malay 
name because the greatiist (juantity is con- 
.siinied there, or taken thenec ti) ('Inna.” -- 
t/nre/n, f. 72. 

c. ],5()3. — “. . . Opium, Assa Fetida, 
Puchio, witli many other sortes f>f Drugges.” 
- Caemr Pr*dcrik-<\ in Ihikt. ii. 313. 

[1609.— “ Co.stus of 2 sorts, one called 
pokermore, the other called VyhtUc (see 
above).”— J)u?ircr.'>, Ldicr.'^, i. 30.] 

1 til 7.- ~ “ 5 ham i )ers pochok. ...” t bs, 
Diary, i. 294. 

1631.—“ Caeterum Costus vulgato voca- 
bulo inter mcrcatorcs Indos Pucho, ('hinens- 
ibus Potsiock, vocatur . . . vidi ego integrum 
Picol, (plod pondus centum et vigiuti in 
auctione dccem realibus distribui.” -Joe. 
Jiontii, Hist. Xat., &c., lib. iv. p. 46. 

1711. — In Malacca iV/cr Cvrront. July 
1704: “Put chuck or (Jostus dulcis.” - 
Lmkyer, 77. 

1726. — “ Patsjoak (a leaf of Asjion 

(Acheen ?) that is jxninded to }H»wder, and 
used in incense). . . - Vodentijn. Choro. 34. 

1727. —“The Wood Liyoa didcia grows 

only in this country (Siml). It is rather a 
Weed than a Wood, and nothing of it is 
useful but the Root, called Putchock, or 
Radix dulcis. . . . There are great quantities 
exported from Surat, and from thence to 
China, where it generally bears a good 
Price. . . —..4. Hamilton, i. 126 ; [ed. 1744, 

i. 127J. 

1808. — “ Files einploient ordinairement 
. . . vine nicino aromatifpie appcl^e piesch- 
tok, qu’on coupe jiar petits morceaux, 
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et fait bouillir dans de Thuile de ndix de 
ooco. C’est avec cette huile quo led dan- 
seuses se graissent . . — Haafner, ii. 117. 

1862.— Root is sent down countir in 
large quantities, and is exported to China, 
where it is usted as incense. It is in Calcutta 
known under the name of ‘ Patchuk.’ ”— 
Punjah Trtule Report, cvii. 

PUTLAM, n.p. A town in Ceylon 
on the coast of the bay or estuary of 
Calpentyn; properly Puttalama; a 
Tamil name, said by Mr. Fergiisson 
to be puthu- (pudu ?) alam, ‘ New' Salt¬ 
pans.’ Ten miles inland are the ruins 
of Taminana Newera, the original Tam- 
bapanni (or Taprohane), where Vijaya, 
the first Hindu immigrant, established 
his kingdom. And Piitlam is supposed 
to be the place where he landed. 

1298.— “ The pearl-fishers . . . go post to 
a place callen Bettalar, and (then) go 60 
miles into the gulf.” —Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 

oh. 16. 

c. 1S45. — “The natives went to their 
King and told him my reply. He sent for 
me, and I proceeded to his presence in the 
town of BatUla, which was his capital, a 
pretty little place, surrounded by a timber 
wall and towers.” —Ihn Baiuta, iv. 166. 

1672.—“Putelaon.. ."—Baldaeas(Qerm.), 

1726.—“ Fortaloon or Putelan.”— Wen- 
tijn, Ceylon, 21. 

PUTNEE, PUTNEY, s. 

a. Hind, and Beng. pattanl, or patnl, 
from V. pat-nd, ‘ to be agreed or closed ’ 
{i.e. a bargain). Goods commissioned 
or manufactured to order. 

1755.—“A letter from Cossimbazar men¬ 
tions they had directed Mr. Warren Hasting.s 
to proceed to the Putney aurung (q.v.)in 
order, to purchase putney on our Honble. 
Masters’ account, and to make all necessary 
enquiries.” —Fort William Consris., Nov. 10. 
In Long, 61. 

b. A kind of sub-tenure existing in the 
Low'er Provinces of Ben^l, the patni- 
dar, or occupant of which “holds of 
a Zemindar a portion of the Zemindari 
in perpetuity, with the right of here¬ 
ditary succession, and of selling or 
letting the whole or part, so long as 
a stipulated amount of rent is paid to 
the Zemindar, who retains the power 
of sale for arrears, and is entitled to 
a regulated fee or fine upon transfer ” 
(mi Ison, q.v.). Probably both a ajid 
b are etymologically the same, and 
connected with pattd (see POTTAH). 

[1860.—“ A perpetual lease of land held 
under a Zumeendar is called a putnee, —and 


the holder is called a putneedar, who not 
only pays an advanced rent to the Zumeendar, 
but a handsome price for the same.”— Grant, 
Rural Life in Bengal, 64.] 

PUTTAN, PATHAN, n.p. Hind. 
Pathan. A name commonly a})plied 
to Afghans, and especially to peoT)le 
in India of Afghan descent. The 
derivation is obscure. Elphinstone 
derives it from Pushtun and Pukhtf/n, 
pi. Pakhtdna, the name the Afghans 
give to their own race, with which Dr. 
Trumpp [and Dr. Bellew (Races of 
Afghariistan, 25) agree. This again 
has been connected with the Pactyica 
of Herodotus (iii. 102, iv. 44).] The 
Afghans have for the name one of the 
usual fantastic et 3 unol()gies which is 
quoted below (see quotation, c. 1611). 
The Maliommedans in India are some¬ 
times divided into four classes, viz. 
Patlid7}s; Miujhals (see MOGUL), i.e. 
those of Turki origin ; Shaikhs, claiming 
Arab descent ; and Saiyyids, claiming 
also to be descendants of Mahomnied. 

1553.—“This State belonged to a people 
called Patane, who were lords of that hill- 
country. And as those who dwell on the 
skirts of the Pyrenees, on this side and on 
that, are masters of the passes by which 
wo cross from Spain to France, or vice 
vers^l, so these Patan people are the masters 
of the two entraiuses to India, by which 
those who go thither from the landward 
must pass. . . .”— Burros, IV. vi. 1. 

1563. — “ . . . This first King was a 
Patane of cerbiin mountains that march 
with Bengala.”— Garcia, Coll. f. 34. 

1572.— 

“ Mas agora do nomes, ot de usan9a, 

Novos, et varies sao os habitantes, 

Os Delijs, os PatAues que ern possan^n 
De terra, o gente sao mais abundantes.” 

Camdes, vii. 20. 

[By Aubertin : 

“ But now inhabitants of other name 
And customs new and various there are 
found, 

The Delhis and Patans, who in the fame 
Of land and people do the most abound.”] 
1610. — “A Pattan, a man of good 
stature.”— Hawicins, in Parchas, i. 220. 

c. 1611. — “. . . the mightiest of the 
Afghan people was Kais. . . . The Prophet 
gave Kais the name of Abd Ulrasheed . . . 
and . . . predicted that God would make 
his issue so numerous that they, with re¬ 
spect to the establishment of the Faith, 
would outvie all other people ; the angel 
Gabriel having revealed to him that their 
attachment to the Faith would, in strength, 
be like the wood upon which they lay the 
keel when constructing a ship, which wood 
the seamen call Pathan : on this account 
he conferred upon Abd Ulrasheed the title 
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of Pathan* also.’//tVi!. of the Afghans, 
E.T., by Dom, i. 38. 

[1638.—“. . . Ozmanchan a Puttanian 
. . r—Sit T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 76.] 

1648. — “In general the Moors are a 
haughty and arrogant and proud people, 
and among them the Pattaus stand out 
superior to the others in dress and manners.” 
— Van T'loist, 58. 

1666.—“Martin AfFonso and the other 
Portuguese delivered them from the war 
that the Patanes were making on them.”— 
Faria y Soum, Asia Portvguhta, i. 343. 

1673.—“They are distinguished, some 
according to the Consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet; as a kSimI is a kin to that 
Imposture. ... A iShiek is a Cousin too, 
at a distance, into which Relation they 
admit all new made Proselyte.s. Meer is 
somewhat allied also. . . . The rest are 
adopted under the Name of the Province 
... as Mogul, the Race of the Tartars . . . 
Patan, Puccan” — Fryer, 93. 

1681.—“En estas regiones a.y vna cuyas 
gentes se dizen los Patanes.” — Martinez de 
(a Puente, CompeTidio, 21. 

1726.—“. . , The Potorw (Patanders) are 
very different in garb, and surpass in valour 
and stout-hearted ness in war.^’— Valentijn, 
Choro. 109. 

1757.—“The Colonel (Clive) complained 
bitterly of so many insults put upon him, 
and reminded the Soubahdar how different 
his own conduct was, when called upon to 
assi.st hiip against the Pytana.” — Ives, 149. 

1763.-^“ The northern nations of India, 
although idolaters . . . were easily induced 
to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at this 
day the Affghans or Pitans.” — Orme, i. 24, 
ed. 1808. 

1789.—“ Moormen are, for the roost part, 
soldiers by profession, particularly in the 
cavalry, as are also . . . Pitana” — Munro, 
Farr. 49. 

1798.—“. . . Afghans, or as th^ are 
called in India, Patans.” — Q. Forster, 
Travels, ii. 47. 

[PUTTEE, PUTTY, s. Hind. 

pattl. 

a. A piece or strip of cloth, bandage; 
especially used in the sense of a liga¬ 
ture round the lower part of the Teg 
used in lieu of a gaiter, originally 
introduced frorn the Himalaya, and 
now commonly used by sportsmen 
and soldiers. A special kind of cloth 
appears in the old trade-lists under the 
name of pnteaJlS (see PIECE GOODS). 

* We do not know what word is intended, 
unless it be a special use of Ar. baton, 'the 
interior or middle of a thing.’ Dom refers to a 
note, which does not exist in his 'book, Bellew 
gives the title conferred by the Prophet as 
“ Plhtdn or Pdtham, a term which in the Syrian 
language signifies a rudder.” Somebody else in¬ 
terprets it as * a mast. 


1875.—“Any one who may be bound for 
a long march will put on leggings of a 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches 
wide and four yards long, wound round from 
the ankle up to just Itelow the knee, and 
then fastened by an equally long string, 
attached to the upper end, which is lightly 
wound many times round the calf of the 
leg. This, which is called patawa, is a 
much cherished piece of dress.”— JJreio, 
Jummoo, 175. 

1900.—“The Puttee leggings are ex¬ 
cellent for peace and war, on foot or on 
horseback.”—Dec. 24. 

b. lu the N.W.P. “au original share 
in a joint or coparcenary village or 
estate comprising many villages ; it 
is sometimes defined as the smaller 
subdivision of a mahal or estate ” 
{Wihon). Hence Putteedaxee, ixitti- 
ddri used for a tenure of this kind. 

1852. — “Their names were forthwith 
scratched off the collector’s books, and 
those of their eldest sons were entered, who 
became forthwith, in village and cutcherry 
parlance, lumberdan of the shares of their 
fathers, or in other words, of puttee Shere 
Singh and puttee Baz Singh.”— Raikes, 
Notes on the N. W.P, 94. 

c. In S. India, soldiers’ pay. 

1810.—“. . . hence in ordinary accepta¬ 
tion, the pay itself was called puttee, a 
Canarese word which properly signifies a 
written statement of any kind.”— 

Hist. tSkeic'hes, Madras reprint, i. 415.] 

PUTTY WALLA, s. Hind, jxittd- 
wdld, patti-wdld (see PUTTEE), ‘one 
with a belt.’ This is the usual 
Bombay term for a messenger or 
orderly attached to an office, and 
bearing a belt and brass badge, called 
in Bengal chuprassy or peon (q<i.v.), 
in Madras usually by the latter name. 

1878.—“ Here and there a belted Grovern- 
ment servant, called a Puttiwftlft, or Patta- 
Wftia, because distinguished by a belt. . 

— Monier Williams, Modem India, 34. 

PUTWA, s. Hind, patwd. The 
Hibiscus sabdariffa, L., from the suc¬ 
culent acid flowers of which very fair 
ielly is made in Anglo-Indian house¬ 
holds. [It is also known as the 
Rozelle or Red Sorrel (Watt, Econ. 
Diet. iv. 243). Riddell (Domest. Econ. 
337) -calls it “ Oseille or Boselle jam 
and jelly.”] 

PYE, 8. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and young 
officers for a Pariah>dog (q.v.); a 
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contraction, no doubt, of the former 
word. 

[1892.—“We Enpli.sh call him a paxiah, 
l)ut this word, belonging to a low, yet by no 
means degraded class of people in Maaras, 
is never heard on native lips as applied to a 
dog, any more than our other word ‘pie.’ ” 
Ktphng, and Ma)i, 266.) 

PyjAMMAS, H. Hind. pde-jd7na 
(sec JAMMA), lit. Meg-clothing.’ A 
])fiii- of loose drawers or trow.sers, tied 
round the waist. Such a garment is 
used by various ])ersons in India, e.g. 
by women of various (dasses, by Sikh 
men, and liy most Maliommedans of 
both sexes. It was ado]ited from the 
IMaljomniedans by Europeans as an 
article of dishabille and of night 
attire, and is synonymous with Long 
Drawers, ShulwAurs, and Mo^l 
breeches. [For some distinctions 
between tliese various articles of dress 
st*e Forbes-Watson, {Textile Manu¬ 
factures, 57).] It is probable that we 
Flnglisli took the lial)it like a good 
many others from the Port.ugue.se. 
Thus Fyrard (c. 1610) says, in s])eak- 
ing of (loa Hos])ital : “11s out force 
ealsons sans <(U()y ne couebent iamais 
l(‘s (’ortugais des Jndes” (ii. p. 11 ; 
[llak. Soc. ii. 9]). d’he word is now used 
in London shops. A friend furnishes 
the following reminiscence ; “The late 
Mr. F) -, tailor in Jermyn Str<*et, 
.some 40 years ago, in reply to a 
(jm-stion why pyjammas had feet 
sewn on to them (as was .sometimes 
the ca.se with those furnished by 
London outtitter.s) an.swered : •“ 1 

believe. Sir, it. is because of the 

White Ants ! ’ ” 

[1828. 

“ His chief joy smoking a cigar 

In loo.so Paee-jams and native slippers.” 

Orient. Sport. Mag., reprint 1873, i. 61.J 

1881. — “The rest of our attiro coii.si.sted 
of that })articularly light and airy white 
flannol garment, known throughout India 
as a pajama suit.”— Ihwhel, Ceylon, 329. 

PYKE, PAIK, s. Wilson gives 
only one original of the term so ex- 
pre.ssed in Anglo-Indian speech. He 
writes: or Pdyik, corruptly 

Pyh\ Hind. &c. (from S. padatika), 
Pdik or Pdyak, Mar. A footman, an 
armed attendant., an inferior police 
and revenue oflicer, a ines.senger, a 
courier, a village watchman : in Cut¬ 
tack the Pdiks formerly constituted a 
local militia, holding land of the Za- 


mindars or Kajas by the tenure of 
military service,” &c., quoting Bengal 
Regulations. [Platts also treats tiie 
two words as identical.] But it seems 
clear to us that there are here two 
terms rolled together : 

a. Pers. Paik, ‘a foot-runner or 
courier.’ We do not know whether 
this is an old Persian word or a 
Mongol introduction. According to 
Hammer Purgsbill it was the t erm in 
use at the Court of the Mongol ])rinciis, 
as (pioted bejow. ]k)tli the words 
occur in the A~m, but differently .spelt, 
and that with wdiich we now' deal is 
spelt (with the fatka jxhnt). 

c. ]f)90. — “The Jlfawldr (.see under 
JULIBDAR) and the Paik (a runner). 
Their monthly pay varie.s from 1200 to 120^L 
{dams), according to their speed ami manner 
of .service. Some of them will run from 50 
to 100 /(toA (Cobs) per day.”—/tirg E.T. by 
Blochviann, i. 138 (.see orig. i. 144): 

1673.—At the (hurt of (Jonstantinople : 
“ Le.s Peiks vonoient enauite, avee Jeurs 
bonnets d argent dor^ orn6.s d’un petit i)lu- 
mage do h<irOn, un arc et un ean^uois chargt^ 
de tibches.”— Journal d'A. Oalland, i. 98. 

1687. — “. . . the under oftieers and ser¬ 
vants called Agiam-Oglans, who are designed 
to the meaner uses of the Seraglio . . . most 
commonly the .sons of Christians taken from 
their Parents at the age of .10 or 12 years, 

. . . These are: 1, J*orters, 2, Bostanyles or 
(Jardiners . . . 5, PaickB und So/ar/s. . . 

—Sir Caul UyeaiW, Present State of the Otio- 
iimu Empire, 19. 

1761.—“Ahmad Sultan then comrni.s.sioned 
Shiih I’asand Khhi . . . the hnrkdnui (so© 
HURCAERA) and the Paiks, to go and pro¬ 
cure information as to the .stiite and strength 
of the Mahratti army.”— Atuhammad Jdfar 
Shdmhi, in Elliot, viii. 151-2 

1840 — “ The oxpres.s - riders {Eilhotheii) 
accompli.shed 50 farsavys a-day, .so that an 
express came in 4 days from Khorasan to 
Tebris (Tabriz). . . . The Foot - runners 
carrying letters (Peik), whose name at least 
i.s maintained to this day at both the Persian 
and Osnianli Courts, accomplished 30 far- 
sangs a-day.”— Hammer P-urgstall, (resell, der 
<Jolden Hw'de, 243. 

[1868.— “The Payeke is entrusted with 
the tchilim (sec CHILLITM) (pipe), which 
at court (Khiva) is made of gold or silver, 
and must be replenished with fre.sh water 
every time it is tilled with tobacco.”— 
Vambery, Sketches, 89.] 

b. Hind pdlk and pdyik (also Mahr.) 
from Skt. padatika, and padika, ‘a 
foot-soldier,’ wdth the other specific 
application given by Wilson, exclusive 
01 ‘courier.’ In some narratives the 
word seems to answer exactly to peon. 
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Ill tl^e first quotation, which is from 
the Aln^ the word, it will be seen, is 
different from that quoted under (a) 
from the same source. 

c. was the custom in those 

times, for the palace (of the King of Bengal) 
to bo guarded by several thousand pykea 
{pdjtaF), who are a kind of infantry. An 
eunuch entered into a confederacy with 
these guards, wluj one night killed the King, 
P^utteh Shah, when the Eunuch ascended 
the throne, under the title of Barbuck 
Shah.”— (x/adirliis Tr., od. 1800, ii. 19 
(orig. i. 415 ; \Jarrett (ii. 149) gives the word 
as PaylksJ. 

Jn the next quotation the word 
seems to be tin* same, though used 
for ‘a seaman.’ Com])are u.ses of 

Lascar. 

c. 1615. — ‘^{His fleet) consisted of 20 
beakcid vessels, all well manned with the 
sailors whom they call paiqueB, as well as 
w'ith Portuguese soldiers and topazOB who 
were excellent musketeers ; 50 hired jalias 
{.see GALLEVAT) of like sort and his own 
(Seba^itian (lorK^'alves’s) galliot (.see GALLE¬ 
VAT), which was about the .size of a ixihu'lio^ 
W’ith 14 derni-falcons on each broad.side, two 
})ioces of 18 to 20 Ihs. c'.alibre in the foroca.stle, 
and 60 Portuguese .soldiers, with more than 
40 topaz^B and (lafre.s (see CAFFER).” — 
Horarro^ Jhcadd, 4.52. 

1722.—Among a d(‘tail of charges at this 
period in the Zemindarry of Kajshahl 
a])pear.s: 

“9. PaihtK^ orthopikeB, guard of villages, 
everywhere ncces-sary . . . 2,161 rupees.”— 
Fifih Report, App. p. 345. 

The following (juotation from an 
Indian Regulation of Ld. C(.)rnwalh.s’.s 
time i.s a good example of the extra¬ 
ordinary multiplication of terms, even 
in one Province iu India, denoting 
a])])roximately the same thing ; 

1792. — “All PykeB, riiokeydars (see 
CHOKIDAR), Pdubans, JJumtnU, Niijaltans,* 
Haroes (see HARRY), and other doserii)tions 
of village w.atchinen arc declared .subject to 
the orders of the Darogah (see DAROGA) 

. . — Re()uR.for the Rot ice . . . })assod by 

the G.-G. in (t, Doc. 7. 

,, “The army of A.s.sam was a militia 
organised ns fullows. The whole male popu¬ 
lation was bound to serve either as soldiers 
(U* labourers, and was accordingly divided 
into sets of {o\ir men each, called gates, 
the individuals comprising the gotes being 
termed Johnstone's Acet. of Welsh's 

KxpeiLihon to Assam, 1792-93-94 (comind. by 
Gen. Koatingc). 


* P, jxlshdn luul nigahdn, both meaning literally 
wfttch-keeper,’ the one from pds, ‘a watch,’ in 
the sense of a division of the day, Ihe other from 
nigah, ‘ watch,' in the .sense of ‘ heed ’ or ‘ observa¬ 
tion.’ [Dnsaiui-Dosfidh, a low ca.ste often em¬ 
ployed as watchmen.] 


1802.—After a detail of peisuns of rank 
in Midnapore : 

“None of tbe.se entertain armed followers 
except perhaps ten or a dozen Peons for 
state, but some of them have PykeB in con¬ 
siderable numbers, to keep the peace on 
their estate-s. These PykeB are under the 
magistrate’s orders.”— Fifth Report, App. 
p. 535. 

1812.—“The whole of this last-mentioned 
numerous chuss of PykeB are understood to 
have been disbanded, in compliance with the 
now Police regulations.”—/A/M Report, 71. 

1872.—. . Dalais or officers of the 
poa.sfint militia (PaikB). The PaikB were 
settled chiefly around the fort on easy 
tenures.”— Hunter's Oj'issa, ii. 269. 

PYSE ! iuteijection. TIk^ use of 
thi.s is illihstrated in the (|U()tation6. 
Notwith.st^uding the writer’s remark 
(below) it is really Hindu.sUmi, vi;^. 
poH.% ‘ look out! ’ or ‘ make way ! ’ 
apparently from Skt. pasya, ‘b>ok! 
see!’ (see Molesworth’s Mahr. Diet. 
p. 529, col. c; Fallon’s Hind. Diet., 
p. 376, col. a; \_Ptatts, 282^]. 

[1815.—. . three men came running 
up behind them, as if they were clearing 
the road for .^ome one, by calling out ‘pice I 
pice!’ (make way, make w’ay) . . — 

Klphinstone's Report on Murder of Rlungadhur 
Shastn/, in Papers relating to F.l. A fairs, 
p. 14.j 

1883.— “Does your correspondent C!ol. 
Pridcaux know the origin of the warning 
called out by buggy drivers to pedestrians 
in Bombay, ‘Pyee ’ ^ It is not Hindustani.” 
— Letter in N. Ser. VI. viii. }>. 388. 

[Othei' expression.s of the same kind 
are Malayrd. po, ‘(^et out of the way ! ’ 
and Hind. Mahr. khis, khis, from Jdiis- 
7id, ‘ to droj) ofT.’ 

1598.— “As the.se hayros goo in the 
streetos, they crio po, po, which is to say, 
takohoedc.” Litischoten, IJak. Soc i. 280. 

1826.— “ I was awoke from disturbed rest 
by cries of kiB ! kis! (clear the way).’~ 
Pandnrang Hari, ed. 1873, i. 46.] 


Q 

[QUAMOCLIT, H. The Ipornaea 
quamoclitis, the name given by Lin¬ 
naeus to the Red Jasmine. The word 
is a corruption of Skt. Kdma-latd, ‘ the 
creeper or Kama, god of love.’ 

1834.—“This climber, the most beautiful 
and luxuriant imaginable, bears also the 
name of Kamalftta ‘ Love’.s Creeper.’ Some 
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have flowers of snowy hue, with a delicate 
fragrance. . . — Wandet'ings of a Pilgrim. 

i. 310-11.] 

QUEDDA, n.p. A city, port, and 
small kingdom on the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, tributary to 
Siam. The name according to Craw- 
furd is Malay kaddh, ‘an ele})hant 
trap ’ (see KEDDAH). [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “ I do not know what Oraw- 
furd’s authority may be, but kedah 
does not appear in Klinkert’s Diet. 
... In any case the form taken by 
the name of the country is K&iah. 
The coralling of elephants is probaldy 
a Siamese custom, tne method adopted 
on the E. coast, where the Malays are 
left to themselves, being to place a 
decoy female elephant near a powerful 
noose.”! It has been supposed some¬ 
times tnat Kaddh is the KaJXt or KwXis 
of Ptolemy’s sea-route to China, and 
likewise the Kalah of the early Arab 
voyagers, as in the Fourth Voyage of 
Sindbad the Seaman (see Proegs. R.- 
Geog. Soc. 1882, p. 655; Burton., 
Arabian Nights, iv. 386). It is 
possible that these old names how¬ 
ever represent Kwala, ‘a river mouth,’ 
a denomination of many small ports 
in Malay regiona Thus the port that 
we call Queada is called by the Malays 
Kwala Batrang. 

1516.—■“ Having left this town of Tanaa- 
«ary, further along the coast towards Malaca, 
there is another seaport of the Kingdom of 
Anaiam, which is called Queda, in which 
also there is ranch shipping, and great 
interchange of merchanaiae.” — Barbom, 
188-189. 

1553.—. . The settlements from Tavay 
to Malaca are these: Tenassary, a notable 
city, Lungur, Torrfio, Queda, producing the 
best pepper on all that coast, Pedao, rera, 
Solungor, and our City of Malaca. . . 
BarroSf I. ix. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Olha Tavai cidade, onde come^a 
De SiSo largo o imperio tfio comprido : 
Tenassari, Quedd, que he so cabeca 
Das que pimenta alii tern produzido.” 

CJamHu, X. 123. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold Tavdl City, whence begin 
Siam's dominions. Reign of vast extent; 
Tenassari, Quedd of towns the Queen 
that bear the burthen of the hot piment. ” 
1598.—. . to the town and Kingdome 
of Queda . . . which lyeth under 6 degrees 
and a halfe; this is also a Kingdome like 
Taiumaria, it hath also some wine, as 
Tanamiria hath, and some small quantitie 
of Pepper.”—Lwwcdofea, p. 31; [Hak. -Soc. 
i. 103i 


1614.—“And so . . . Diogode Mendon^ 
. . . sending the galliott (see GALLEVAT) 
on before, embarked in theyWad (see GAL- 
LEV AT) of Joiio Rodriguez de ™va, and 
coming to Queda, and making an attack at 
daybreak, and finding thenj unprepared, he 
burnt the town, and carried off a quantity 
of provisions and some tin ” {mfaim, ‘see 
CALAT). — Bocarro, JJecada, 187. 

1838.—“Leaving Penang in September, 
we first proceeded to the town of Quedah 
lying at the mouth of a river of the same 
name.” — Quedah, &c., by Capt. Sherard 
(kbome, ed. 1865. 

QUEMOY, n.p. An island at the 
east opening of the Harbour of Amoy. 
It is a corruption of Kin-mdn, in 
Chang-chau dialect Kin-mui", mean¬ 
ing ‘ (iolden-door.’ 

QUI-HI, 8. The popular distimdive 
nickname of the Bengal Anglo-Indian, 
from the usual manner of calling 
servants in that Presidency, viz. ‘ Koi 
hai ? ’ ‘ Is any one there ? ’ The Anglo- 
Indian of Madras was known as a 
Mull, and he of Bombay as a Duck 
(qq.v.). 

1816.—“ The Grand Master, or Adven¬ 
tures of Qui Hi in Hindostan, a Hudibrastic 
Poem ; with illustrations by Rowlandson.” 

1825.—“Most of the household .servants 
are Parseos, the greater part of whom 
speak English. . . . Instead of ^Koee hue,’ 
Who’s there? the way of calling a .servant 
is ‘boy,’ a corruption, I believe, of ^bfuie,' 
brother.”— Heb^r, ed. 1844, ii. 98. [But see 
under BOY.] 

c. 1830.—“J’ai vu dans vos gazettes de 
Calcutta les claraeurs des quoUutds (sobri¬ 
quet des Europdens Bengalis de ce cdtd) sur 
la chaleur.” — Jaojuemoni, Corresp, ii. 308. 

QUILOA, n.p. i.e. Kilwa, in lat. 
d’" 0' S., next in remoteness to Sofala, 
which for a long time was the ne plus 
ultra of Arab navigation on the East 
Coast of Africa, as Capt. Boyados was 
that of Portuguese navigation on the 
West Coast, jfeilwa does not occur in 
the Geographies of Edrisi or Abulfeda, 
though Sofala is in both. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Roteiro, and in Barros’s 
account of Da Gama’s voyage. Barros 
had access to a native chronicle of 
Quiloa, and says it was founded about 
A.H. 400, and a little more than 70 
years after Magadoxo and Brava, liy 
a Persian Prince from Shiraz. 

1220.— “B^ilwa, a place in the country of 
Zenj, a city.”— YQkai, (orig.), iv. 302. 

c. 1330.—“I embarked at the town of 
Mahdoihaa (Magadozo), making for the 
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country of the Sawahil, and the town of 
Kolwft, in the country of the Zenj. . . — 

Ib7i Batuta^ ii. 191. [See under SOFALA.] 

1498. —“Here we learned that the island 
of which they told us in Mocouibiquy as 
being copied by Christians is an island at 
which dwells the King of Mocombiquy him¬ 
self, and that the half is of Moors, and the 
half of Christians, and in this island is much 
seed-pearl, and the name of the island is 
Quyluee. . . — Rotdro da Viagem de Vasco 

aa Gama^ 48. 

1501. — “(^lloa h cittade in Arabia in 
vna insuletta giunta a terra firma, ben 
popolata de homini^negri et mercadanti: 
edificata al mode nro: Quiui hanno abun- 
dantia de auro: argeiito : ambra: muschio : 
et perle : ragionevolmente vesteno panni de 
sera: et bambaxi fini. ” — Letter of K. 
Emamiely 2. 

1506.— “Del 1502 . . . mandb al viaggio 
naue 21, Capitanio Don Vasco de Gamba, 
che fu quello che discoperse I’lndia . . . e 
neir andar de li, del Cao de Bona Speranza, 
zonse in uno loco chiamato* Ochilia ; la qual 
terra e dentro uno rio. . . —Leonardo Ca' 

Mauser, 17. 

1653. —“ The Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, bore this increased resent¬ 
ment on account of the chastisement inflicted 
on him, and deter^pined to bring the ships 
into port at the city of Ouiloa, that being 
a populous place, where tney might get the 
better of our ships by force of arms. To 
wreak this mischief with greater safety to 
himself he told Vasco da Gama, as if wishing 
to gratify him, that in front of them was a 
city called Ouiloa, half peopled by Christians 
of Abyasinui and of India, and that if he 
gave the order the ships should be steered 
thither.”— Barros^ I. iv. 5. 

1572.— 

“ Esta ilha pequena, que habitamos. 

He ero toda esta terra certa escala 
De todos os que as ondas navegamos 
De Quilda, de Momba9a, a de Sofala.” 

Ca7ndes, i. 54. 

By Burton : 

“ This little island, where we now abide, 
of all this seaboard is the one sure place 
for ev’ry merchantman that stems the tide 
. from Quiloa, or Sofala, or Mombas. . . 

QUILON, n.p. A form which we 
have adopted from the Portuguese for 
the name of a town now belonging to 
Travancore ; once a very famous and 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
known to the Arabs as Kaulam. The 
proper name is Tamil, Kollam, of 
doubtful sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it m&y be best ex- 
lained as ‘ Palace ’ or ‘ royal resi- 
ence,’ from Kolu, ‘the royal Presence,’ 
or Hall of Audience. [Mr. Logan 
says ; “ Kollam is only an abbreviated 
form of Koyilagam or Kovilagam^ 


‘ Kin^s house’” (Malabar^ i. 231, 
note).] For ages Kaulam was known 
as one of the greatest ports of Indian 
trade with W^estern Asia, especially 
trade in pepper and brazil-wood. It 
was possibly the Maid of Cosinas in 
the 6th century (see MALABAR), but 
the first mention of it by the present 
name is about three centuries later, in 
the Relation translated by Reinaud. 
The ‘Kollam era’ in general use in 
Malabar dates from a.d. 824; but it 
does not follow that the city had no 
earlier existence. In a Syriac extract 
(which is, however, modern) in Land's 
Anecdota Syriaca (Latin, i. 125 ; Syriac, 
p. 27) it is stated that three Syrian 
missionaries came to Kaulam in a.d. 
823, and got leave from King Shakir- 
birti to build a church and city at 
Kaulam. It would seem that there is 
some connection between the date 
assigned to this event, and the ‘ Kollam 
era’; but what it is we cannot say. 
Shaklrhirti is evidently a form of Gha- 
kravartti Raja (see under CHUCKER- 
BUTTY). Quilon, as we now call it, is 
now the 3rd town of Travancore, pop. 
(in 1891) 23,380; there is little trade. 
It had a European garrison up to 1830, 
but now only one Sepoy regiment. 

In ecclesiastical narratives of the 
Middle Ages the name occurs in the 
form Columbiimy and by this name it 
was constituted a See of the Roman 
Church in 1328, suffragan of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Sultaniya in Persia ; but it 
is doubtful if it ever had more than 
one bishop, viz. Jordanus of Severac. 
author of the Mirabilia often quoted 
in this volume. Indeed we have no 
knowledge that he ever took up his 
bishopric, as his book was written, and 
his nomination occurred, both during 
a visit to Europe. The Latin Church 
however which he had founded, or 
obtained the use of, existed 20 years 
later, as we know from John de’ 
Marignolli, so it is probable that he 
had reached his See. The form Gol- 
umbum is accounted for by an inscrip¬ 
tion (see Ind. Antiq. ii. 360) which 
shows that the city was called Kolambay 
(bther forms being Kelambapattanay or 
KdlambapaUana {Bombay Oazetteery 
vol. i. pt. i. 183)J. The form Palum- 
bum also occurs in most of the MSS. 
of Friar Odoric’s Journey ; this is the 
more difficult to account for, unless it 
was a mere play (or a trick of meinorv) 
on the kinared meanings of colunwa 
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and palumbes. A ])as.sage in a letter 
from tile Nestoriaii Patriareh Ye^lin’- 
yal) (c. G50-00) (pioted in Asseniani (iii. 
j)l. i. 131), apjiears at that date to men¬ 
tion Colon. But this is an arbitrary 
and erroiuMUis reridiuiiig in Assemani’s 
Latin. • "Jdie Syriae has A'a/a/i, and 
])rohahly tlierefore refers to I,he port 
of the. Malay regions notieed under 
CALAY and QUEDDA. 

851. — “Taj (!o lieu (Masfcalo) Ics navires 
niettcnt la voile pour I’liide, et se diri;.Xeiit 
vers Koulam-J/u/rt// ; la di.sl.inee entre Mas- 
cate et Koulurii-Malay est d'un mois <le 
niarclio, avec un vent iiKukV^;.”—/oYftO<n/, 
Sic., tr. I»y Rnuaiid, i. 15. 

lldd. “ So\ en days from tlu'nce is Chu- 
1am, on tlu! contincs of the country ol tlu“. 
sun-w()rshij»pers, who are descendants of 
Kusli . . and are all Mack. This nation 
is very trustworthy in matters of trade. . . . 
Pejiper grous in tliis country. . . . Cinna¬ 
mon, ginger, and many other kinds of sjnees 
also grow m this country.” —/kayaraia (>/ 
Tudf'Ui, in Riiy/if Tnii'e/s in Ralesdnc, 
114-115. 

c. 1280-90.- “ Koyaume.s do Ma-})a-’rh. 
Parrni tous le.s royaurnes cHrangers d’.ui- 
de-la des mers, il n’y cut <juu Ma-pa-‘rh et 
Kiu Ian (Mabar ruid Quilon) sur lesipH'ls 
on ait pu parvenir it ^taMir line certaine 
suj(5tion ; mais .surtoiit Kiu-lan. . . . (Anmk' 
12s2). Cette amice . . . Kiu Ian a envoye 
un ambas.sadeur ii la cour (mongoh*) })our })re- 
.sent'er en triimt des inarchandises precieuscs 
et un MUL^c noir.”- CVo'/o'.sv gl/out/v, (juoted 
by /^od//oy, ;l/(or A;/, in Cm. tlt'k 

1298. “When you (put iMaabar and go 
500 mih's towards the S.W. you come to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The people an* 
idolators, but t here are also .sonic ('hristians 
mid some .lews,”&c ,—Mano Roto, Bk. iii. 
ch, 22. 

c. 1800. “Beyond (Ju/.erat. are Kankan 
and Tina ; beyond them the country of Mali- 
lulr, which from the beamdary of Karoha to 
Kulam, IS 800 parasangs in length. . . . 'The 
people are all Saniarn.s, aufl worship idols. 

. . n, in hUhoi, i. OS, 

c. 1810. Ma'bar extends in length from 
Kulam to yddwar (Nellore) nearly 800 
j)arasang.s along the sea-coast. . . — 

in I'Afiui, iii. 32. 

c. 1822.- “ . . . as 1 w'ent by the sea . . . 
toward.s a certain city culled Polumbum 
(where groweth the pepjier in great store). 

. , —Friar Odoric, in Cathay, p.. 71. 

c. 1322.— “ Poi venni a Coloubio, clT ^ la 
niigliore terra d’India per niorcatanti. Quivi 
e il gengiovo in grande copia e del buono del 
inondo. (^nivi vanno tutti ignudi salvo 
che portano un panno innanzi alia vergogna, 

. . . e logalosi di dietro. /V./afme MR. of 
Odorii, in (Udhatf, App., p. xlvii, 

c. 1328. — “In India, whilst T was at 
Columbum, were found two cats having 


wings like the wings of bats. . . - -Friar 

dordan Its, p. 29. 

1330.— “Joannes, Ac., nobili viro domino 
N a.scare nor uni et imiversis sub eo Chris- 
tianis Na.stfarenis de Columbo gratiam in 
praesenti, (jiiae ducat ad glorianP^in futuro 
. . . (piatenus veiierabilein Fratrem no.s- 
truni .lordarium Catalaiii cpi.scopiini (toluni- 
bensem , . . <|uem iiupcr ad ejiiscopalis 

dignatatis a])icem auctoritate apostolica 
dixitnus ])roiuovcmlum. . . —JjHter of Rope 

John XXII M the Christians of Coilon, in 
; Cdonn Hayuoi A nn. Kcries. v. 495. 

j c. 18>48. — “'I'he lOth day (from Calicut) 

I we arrived at the city of Kaulam, which is 
I one of the finest of Mallhar. Its markets 
I are .splendid, and its niorehants are known 
f under the name of SaJ} (see CHOOLIA). 
'They are rich ; one of them will buy a ship 
with all its fittings and loail it with goods 
from his own .store.” Batuta, iv. 10. 

c. 1348,—“ And sailing on the feast of St. 
Stephen, we navigated the Indian Sea until 
Palm Sunday, and then arnvetl at a lery 
noble city of India called Columbum, where 
the w'holc world’s pejipcr is produced. . . . 
'I'hcre is a church of St. (Jeorge there, of 
the Jiatin communion, at whi(*h I dwelt. 
And I adorned it wdth tine ])a,intings, and 
taught there the holy Law.”- - Jo/m J/or/- 
(jnoHi, in Cathay, Ac,, j)]). 842-344. 

c. 1430. — “. . . Coloen, civitatem riohilein 
veiiit, cujiis ambitus duodecini niillia 
passuum amplectitur. Giiigiber ipii colohi 
(coiombi) (licitur, piper, verzinum, cannollao 
<piae crassae ajipellantur, line in provincia, 
<)iiam vocant Melibariam, leguntur.” —Coo^.!, 

\\\ Royifia.s d Pay. Forfinac'. 

c, 14t)8-9. —“In the year Bharati (644) 
of the Kolamba era. King Adityavarmi the 
ruler of \Anehi . . . who has attained the 
sovereignty of Cherabaya Mandalam, hung 
u)>the bell. . . /a.s'rr. in ttnnrrtKy, ^co 
/ltd. Antifp li. 360. 

1510. — “. . . vv(‘ dt'jiarted . . . and went 
to another city called Colon. . . . The King 
of this city is a. i^igan, and extremely power¬ 
ful, and he has 20,000 h(^rsemen, and many 
areherF. This country has a good port near 
to the sea-coast. No grain grows here, but 
fruits as at (■aliciit, and pepper in great 
<juantities.”— Wo thmia, l<S2-3. 

1516.— “ Further on along the same coa.st 
towards the .south is a great city and good 
.sea-port which is named Coulam, in which 
dwell many Moors and Gentiles and Chri.s- 
tians. They are great merchants and very 
rich, and own many shijis with which they 
trade to Cholniendel, the Lslaiid of CJeylon, 
Bengal, Malaca, Samatara, and Pegu. . . . 
There is also in this city much pepper.” 
Barbosa, 157-8. 

1572.- - 

“ A hum Cochini, e a outro (’eminor 
A qual 0hnl6, a qual a ilha da I*inienta, 

A qual Coulao, a (jual da Cranganor, 

E os mais, a quern o mais serve, e con- 
tonta. . . .”— Cavities, vii. 35. 
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By Burton ; 

To this Cochim, to that falls Cananor, 
one hath Chal6, another th’ Isle Piment, 
a third Coulaiu, a fourth takes Cranganor, 
the rest is theirs with whom he rests 
content.” 

1726. —“.., Coylang.” — Vakntijn^ Ckoro.^ 
115. 

1727. —“doiloan is another small princi¬ 
pality. It has the Benefit of a River, which 
is the southermost Outlet of the Couchin 
Islands; and the Dutch have a small Fort, 
within a Mile of it on the Sea-shore. ... It 
keeps a Garrison of 30 Men, and its trade is 
inconsiderable.”— A. HamiUon, i. 333 [ed. 
1744]. 

QUIBPELE, s. This Tamil name 
of the mUBgOOSe (H-v.) occurs in the 
quotation which follows: properly 
klrippillaiy [‘little squeaker’]. 

1601.—. . bestiolia quaedam Quil sive 
Quirpele vocata, quae aspectu primo vi- 
vcrrae. . . —De Bry, iv. 63. 


B 


RADAKEE, «. P.—H. rdh~ddrl^ 
from rdh-dar^ ‘ road-keeper.’ A transit 
duty ; sometimes ‘blacK-mail.’ [Rdh- 
ddrl is very commonly employed in 
the sense of sending prisoners, &c., by 
escort from one police post to another, | 
as along the Grand Trunk I'oad]. 

1620.—“Fra Nicolo Rui^iola France.scano 
genovese, il quale, passagiero, che d'India 
andava in Italia, partite alcuni giomi prima 
da Ispahan , . . poco di qua lontano era 
stato trattenuto dai rahdan, o custodi delle 
strade. . . .”— P. della Valk, ii. 99, 

1622, — “At the garden Polengon we 
found a rahdax or guardian of the road, 
who was also the chief over certain other 
rahdari, who are usually posted in another 
place 2 leagues further on.”— Ibid. ii. 285. 

1623. — “For Bahdars, the Khan has 
given them a firman to free them, also 
firmans for a house. . . .”— Sainshury, iii. 
p. 163. 

[1667.—“. . . that the goods . . . may 
not be stopped ... on pretence of takii^ 
Shadaxyes, or other dutyes. . . — Phir- 

maan of Shaw (Jruug Zeeh, in Forrest, Bombay 
Letters, Home Set'ies, i. 213.] 

1673.—“ This great officer, or Farmer of 
the En^ror’s Custom (the Shawbunder [see 
SHABUNDEB.]), is obliged on the Roads 
to provide for the safe travelling for Mer¬ 
chants by a constant Watch . . . for which 
Rhadorage, or high Imposts, are allowed 

3 B 


by the Merchants, both at Landing and in 
thoir passage inland.”— Fryer, 222. 

1685.—“Here we were forced to com¬ 
pound with the Battaree men, for ye Dutya 
on our ^oods.,**—Hedges, Diary, Dec, 15 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 213. In i. 100, Bawdarrie]. 

c. 1731.—“Niz^mu-1 Mulk . . . thus got 
nd of . . . the rihdiri ftom which latter 
impost great annoyance had fallen njion 
travellers and traders.” — A'/td/ Khdn, in 
Klliot, vii. 531. 

[1744.—“Passing the river Kizilazan we 
ascended the mountaiqs by the Bahdar (a 
J^ersian toll) of Noglabar. . . .”— Hanuay, 
i. 226.] 

RAGKJY, 8. RdUgi (the word seems 
to be Dec. Hindustani, [and is derived 
from Skt. rdga, ‘ red,’ on account of the 
colour of the grain]. A kind of grain, 
Eleudne Coracana, Gaertn. ; Gynomrus 
GoraCanus, Linn. ; largely cultivated, 
as a staple of food, in Soulhern India. 

1792. —“The season for sowing raggy, 
rice, and bajera from the end of June to 
the end of August.”—At/r of T. Monro, 
iii. 92. 

1793. —“The Mahratta supplies consisting 
chiefly of Baggy > a coarse grain, which 
grows in more abundance than any other 
in the Mysore Country, it became necessary 
to serve it out to the troops, giving rice 
only to the sick.”— Dirom, 10. 

[1800.—“The Deccany Mussulmans call it 
Eagy. In the Tamil language it is called 
Kecir {kezhvaragu.)." — Bucltanan, Mysore, i. 
100.] 

BAINS, THE, s. The common 
Anglo-Indian colloquial for the Indian 
rainy season. The same idiom, as 
chuvas, had been already in use by the 
Portuguese. (See WINTEB). 

e. 1666,—“Lastly, T have imagined that if 
in Delhi, for example, the Raina come from 
the East, it may yet be that the Seas which 
are Southerly to it are the origin of them, 
but that they are forced by reason of some 
Mountains ... to turn aside and discharge 
themselves another way. . . — Bernier, 

E.T., 138; [ed. Gaastabk, 433]. 

1707.—“We are heartily sorry that the 
Bains have been so very unhealthy with 
you.”—Letter in Orme's Fragments. 

1750.—“The Bains . . . setting in with 
great violence, overflowed the whole coun¬ 
try.”— Orme, Hist., ed. 1803, i. 153. 

1868.—“The place is pretty, and although 
it is ‘ the Bains, ’ there is scarcely any day 
when we cannot get out.”—Bp. Milman, in 
Memoir, p. 67. 

[BA18, 3. At. ra’is, from ra’«, ‘ the 
I he^,’ in Ar. meaning ‘ the captain, or 
I master, not the owner of a snip ;* in 
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India it generally means ‘a native 
gentleman of respectable position.’ 

1610. — “ . . . Reyses of all our Nauyes.” 
— Blrdwood^ First Jitter Boot\ 435. 

1785.—“. . . their chief (more worthless 
in truth than a horsekeeper).” In note— 
“ In the orij^inal the word syse is introduced 
for the sake of a jingle with the word Ryse 
(a chief or leader).”— Tiftixxt's Letters, 18. 

1870.— “Raees.” See under RYOT. 

1900.—“The petition was signed by re¬ 
presentative landlords, raises.” — Pioneer 
Mail, April 13.] 

RAJA, RAJAH, s. Ski. rdjd, 

* king.’ Tile word is still used in this 
sense, but titles have a tendency to 
degenerat e, and this one is a]>])lied to 
many humbhu' dignitaries, petty chiefs, 
or large Zemindars. It. is also now /i 
title of nobility conferred by the 
British (Jnvcrnment, as it was by their 
Mahominedan predecessors, on Hindus, 
as Nawril» is nj>on Moslem. Rdl, Rdo, 
Rdnd^ Rdirul, Rdya (in H. India), arii 
other forms which the word has taken 
in vernacular dialects or ])articular 
applications. The word s])read with 
Hindu civilis^ition to the eastwar<], 
and survives in the titles of Indo- 
(diinese sovereigns, and in those of 
Malay and Javanese chiefs and princ(‘s. 

It is curious that the term Rdjd can¬ 
not be trac(‘d, so far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, unless the very questionable 
instance of Pliny’s Rachias be an 
exception. In early Mahominedan 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, forms Rdo and Rdi, are thosi; 
which we find. (Ibn Batuta, it will 
be seen, regards the words htr king in 
India and in Spain as identical, in 
which he is fundamentally right) 
Among the Englisli vulgarisms of the 
I8th century again we sometimes find 
the word barbarised into Royer, 

c. 1338.—“ . . . Baha-uddin Hcd to one 
of the heathen Kings called the Kai Kan- 
blkih. The word Rfti among those people, 
just as among the people of Rum, signifies 
‘King.’”— Ihn. Batuta, iii. 318. The tra¬ 
veller here refers, as appears by another 
passiigo, tt) the Spanish Hni. 

[1609.—“ Raiaw.” See under GOONT.] 

1612. — “In all this part of the Ea.st there 
are 4 castes. . . . The fii^st caste is that of 
the Rayas, and this is a rao.st noble race 
from which spring all the Kings of Canara. 

, . — Couto, V. vi. 4. 

[1615.—“According to your direction I 
have sent per Orincay (see ORANKAT) 


Beoge Roger’s junk six })ecculles (see 
PECUL) of lead.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 107. 

[1623.— “A Ragia, that is an Indian 
Prince.”— P. della Valle, Hak.-Soc. i. 84.] 

1683.— “ 1 went a hunting with yc Ragea, 
who w'as attended with 2 or 300 men, armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and targets. 
— Redyes, I Vary, March 1 ; (Hak. Soc. i. 66]. 

1786. — TipfKK) with gross impropriety 
addre.s.ses Louis XVJ. as “the Rajah of the 
French.”— Select Letters, 369. 

RAJAMUNDRY, u.]). A town, 

formerly liead-[)lacc of a district, on 
the lowei- Godaviuy IL The name is 
iiiTelegu Rdjamoliendravfvraniu, ‘ Iving- 
chief(’s)-Town,’ [and takes its Tiame 
from Mallen(^radev^'l of the Orissa 
dynasty ; see Morris, Godaverif 
23]. 

RAJPOOT, s. Hind. Rdjpdt, from 
Skt. Rdjiipafra, ‘King’s Son.’ d1ic 
name of a great race in India, tlie 
hereditary ]>i’ofession of which is that 
of arms. Tln^ nanu* was ])r()bably only 
a honorific assum])tiou ; but. no rac(‘ in 
India has furnislied so large a numlxu’ of 
])rince]y families. According to Gband, 
the great medieval bard of the Rrij]mts, 
tlnu’e were 36 clans of the race, issiuMl 
from four ICduUriyas (Viivihiiv, Pramar, 
SolankhT, and Chauhan) wlio sprang 
into existence from the sacred Ayni- 
kwmla or Firej)it on the summit of 
Mount Abu. Later bards gi\’e five 
eponyms from the firej)!!, and 99 clans. 
The Raj})Lit.s thus claim to be true 
KsJmtriyas, or representative's of the 
second of the four fundamental castes, 
the Warriors ; but the Brahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
that the true Kshatriya is extant. 
Possibly the story of the fireborn 
ancestry hides a con.sciousness that the 
claim is factitiou.s. “The Raji)Oots,” 
siiys Foihes, “ u.se animal food and 
spirituous li(piors, both unclean in the 
last degree to their puritanic neigh¬ 
bours, and are scrupulous in the ob¬ 
servance of only two rules,—those 
which prohibit the slaughter of cows, 
and the remarriage of widows. The 
clans are not forbidden to eat together, 
or to intermarry, and cannot be said 
in th'e.se res[)ects to form separate 
castes” (Rds-mdld, reprint 1878, p. 637). 

An odd illustration of the fact that 
to partake of animal food, and especi¬ 
ally of the heroic repast of the flesh 
of the wild boar killed in the chase 
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(see Terry’s re])reseiitiitioii of this 
l)elow), is a llajpiit characteristic, 
occurs to tlie memory of one of the 
present writers. In Lord OaiiTting’s 
time tlie young Rajput Raja of Alwar 
had l)etaken himself to degrading 
courses, insomuch that the Viceroy 
felt constrained, in o])en durbar at 
Agra, to admonisli him. A veteran 
j)olitical officer, who was present, in- 
([uired of the agent, at tlie Alwar Clourt 
what had l)een the nature of the con¬ 
duct thus rebuked. The re])ly was 
that the young ])rinc.e had become the 
habitual associate of low and protligate 
Mahomniedans, who had so intluenced 
his conduct that among other indica- 
l-ions, he moirld not eat wild pig. Tlie 
old Political, hearing this, shook his 
head very gravely, saying, ‘ Would 
not eat IPi Id Pig ! Dear ! l)(‘ar ! 
Dear!’ It s<*eined the iw p/ax uMra 
of Rilj]u“it d(*gradat.iou ! The. older 
travellers give the nanu* in the (juaint 
form Rash hoof ^ but tdiis is not confined 
to Euro]H*;ins, as the ([notation from 
Sidi ’All sliows ; though the aspect 
in which the old English travellers 
regarded the tribe, as mainly a [laidv 
of bandit,ti, might have made us think 
the na,me to l)e shafied by a certain 
sense of aptness. The Portuguese again 
frequently call them Rrys Pmi.os, a form 
in which the true etymology, at least 
])artially, emerg(‘H. 

ir>16. — “There are three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Razbiltes, and they, in the time that their 
King was a (fentilc, were Knights, the 
defenders of the Kingdom, and governor.s 
of the Country.”— Barfma, hO. 

153r3. — “Insomuch that whilst the battle 
went on, Saladim placed all his women in a 
large hou.se, with all that he posse.ssod, whilst 
below the house wore combustibles for* use 
in the fight; and Saladirn ordered them to 
be set fire to, whilst ho was in it. Thus the 
house suddenly blew up with great explo¬ 
sion and loud cries from the unhap[»y 
women ; whereupon all the people from 
within and without rushed to the stxit, but 
the Resbutos fought in such a way that they 
drove the Guzarat troops out of the gates, 
and others in their hasty Hight cast them¬ 
selves from the walls and perished.” — 
Correa, iii. 527. 

,, “And with the stipulation that 
the 200 pardao.s, which are paid as allow¬ 
ance to the fascarin^ of the two small forts 
which stand between the lands of Ba^aim 
and the Keys buutoB, shall be paid out 
of the revenues of Ba^aim as they have been 
paid hitherto.”— Treaty of Nuno da. Gunha 
with the k. of Camhaya, in Subsidios, 137. 


c. 1,55-4. — “ Hut if the caravan is attacked, 
and the Bats (see BHAT) kill themselves, 
the RashbUts, according to tlie law of the 
Bdts, are adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death.” — Bidi. 'A(i 
Kapuddn, in if. J.v., Sor. 1., tom. ix. 95. 

[1602.—“Racbebidao.”—Dec. viii. 
ch. 15.] 

c. 1614.—“The next day they embarked, 
leaving in the city, what (jf those killed in 
tight and those killed by tire, more than 800 
persons, the most of them being Regibutos, 
Mmrs of great valour; and of ours fell 
eighteen. . . .”— Bocanv, Ifecxida, 210. 

[1614.— “. . . in great danger of thieves 
(allied Rashbouts. . . — Foster, J^etters, ii. 
260.] 

1616. - “. . . it were fitter he were m 
the Company of hi.s brother . . . and his 
safetie more regarded, then in the hands 
of a Rashboote Gentile. . . .'’—Sir T. Rite, 
i. .553-4 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 282]. 

,, “'rhe Rashbootes eate Swines-tlesh 
most hateful to the Mahomebins.”— Terry, 
in Furchas, ii. 1479. 

1638. “'I’he.sc Rasboutes are a sort of 

Highway men, or Tories.”— Movdefsfo, Eng. 
by F(ii ie.<s, 1669, p. 19. 

1648.—“These Resbouts (Hosbouten) are 
held for the best soldiers of Gusuratta.”— 
I'an 2\oist, 39. 

[c. 1660. — “The word Ragipous signifies 
Sons of Rajas." — Bernier, od. (Jonstable, ’6^3.^ 

1673.—“Next in esteem were the Rcodi- 
wae-s, Rashpoots, or Souldicrs.”—AVyrr, 27. 

1689. - “The place where they went 
ashore was at a Town of the Aloors, which 
name our Seamen give tx) all the Subjects of 
the Great Mogul, but es[)ecially his Maho¬ 
metan Subjects ; calling the Idolaters 
or Rashbouts.” Dampier, i. 507. 

1791. — “. . . Quatre cipayes ou reis- 
poutes months sur des chevaux persans, 
[>our I’escorter.”— B. de St. Pierre, Chao- 
iniere Indienne. 

RAMASAMMY, s. Tlii.s con-uj.- 
tioTi of Rdimmvwmi (‘ Lord Rfiiiia ’), 
a common Hindu proper name in the 
South, is there used collo(|uially in 
two ways : 

(a) . As a generic name for Hindus, 
like ‘ Tomi^ty Atkins ’ for a Briti.sli 
soldier. Especially apjdied to Indian 
coolies in Ceylon, &c. 

(b) . For a twisted roving of cotton 
in a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (.se(.' 
FULEETA)." Madras use : 

a.— 

[1843.—“I have seen him almost swallow 
it, by Jove, like Ramo Samee, the Indian 
juggler.”— Thackeray, Book of Snobs, ch. i. j 
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1880.—. . if you want a clerk to do 
your work or a servant to attend on you, 

. . . you would take on a saponaceous 
Benf^ali Baboo, or a servile abject Madrasi 
Bamasammy. ... A Madrasi, even if 
wrongly abused, would simply call you his 
father, and his mother, and his aunt, de¬ 
fender of the poor, and epitome of wisdom, 
and would take his change out, of you in 
the bazaar accounts .”—Gornhill Mag.^ Nov., 
pp. 582-3. 

EAMBOTANG.s. Malay, rambfitan 
{Filet, No. 6750, ]). 256). Tlie name 
of a fruit {Nephehum hi2)pac.eu7n., L.), 
common in the Straits, liaving a 
tliin luscious pul]), closely adhering to 
a hard stone, and covered externally 
with bristles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut. From rarnhut, 
‘ hair.’ 

1613.—“And other native fruits, such as 
hcu'hop.^ (fierhajis hachuiig, the Matigi/era 
JoHida ?) raxnbotans, nwibes,*^ huamiuos* 
and ]»omegranates, and innumerable others. 
. . .”—Giidifiho de Eredui, IQ. 

1726. — “. , . the ramboetan-tree (the 
fruit of which the Portuguese call Jroeta 
do^caffaros or Caffer's fruit).”—Valentijri {v.) 
Sumatra, 3. 

1727. —“ The Rambofltan is a Fruit about 
the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
beset with Oapillamonts ; within the Skin is 
a very savoury Pulp.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 81 ; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1783.—“ Mangustines, rambustines, &c.” 
— Fort'est, Mei'gui, 40. 

[1812.—“. . . mangu.stan, rhambudan, 
and dorian . . ”—^Heyne, Tracts, 411.J 

RAMDAM, H. Hind, from Ar. 
ramazdn (raviadhan). The ninth 
Mahommedan lunar month, viz. the 
month of the Fast. 

1615.—“. . . at this time, being the 
preparation to the Bamdam or Lent.”— 
Sir T. Roc, in Purchas, i. 537 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 21 ; also .58, 72, ii. 274]. 

1623.—“The 29th June: 1 think that 
(to-day ?) the Moors have commenced their 
T amadhan , according to the rule by which I 
calculate.”—P. della Valle, ii. 607 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 179]. 

1686.—“They are not . . . very curious 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
particular Devotions, except it be Bamdam 
time os we call it. ... In this time they fast 
all Day. . . .”— Dampier, i. 343. 

* Favre gives {Diri. Malay-Frau^is): “ Duku” 
(buufa is = fruit). “ Nom (i’un fruit de la grossenr 
d’un (cuf de poule; il jiarait ^tre line grosso 
espfece de iMnsium." (It is L. domesticinn,) The 
Rnmbth is hgured by Marsden in Atlas to Hist, of 
Sumatra, 8ra ed. pL vi. and pi. ix. It seems to l>e 
Baccaurea dulcis,Miill (Pierardia dulcis, Jack). 


, RAMOOSY, n.p. The name of 
a very distinct caste in W. India, 
Mahr. Rdmosl, [said to he from Mahr. 
ranavdsi, ‘jungle-dweller’]; originally 
one of the tnieving castes. Hence 
they came to be employed as here¬ 
ditary watchmen in villages, paid by 
cash or by rent-free lands, and by 
various petty dues. They were sup¬ 
posed to be responsible for thefts till 
the criminals were caught; and were 
often themselves concerned. They ap- 

f )ear to be still commonly employed as 
lired chokidars by Anglo-Indian 
households in the west. They come 
chiefly from the country between 
Poona and Kolhapur. The surviving 
traces of a Ramoosy dialect contain 
Telegu words, and have been used in 
more recent days as a secret .slang. 
[See an e^rly account of the tribe in : 
“An Account of the Origin and 
Present condition of the tribe of 
Ramoosies, including the Life of the 
Chief Oomiah Naik, by Capt. Alexander 
Mackintosh of the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, Madras Army,” Bombay 
1833.] 

[1817.—“ Hia TIighnosa niu.st long have 
been aware of Bamoosees near the Mahadeo 
pagoda.”— Elphinstone'8 Letter to Peshwa, in 
Papers relating to E.l. Affairs, 23.] 

1833. — “There are instances of the 
Bamoosy Naiks, who are of a bold and 
daring spirit, having a great ascendancy 
over the village Patella (Patel) and Kool- 
hirnies (Coolcumee), but which the latter 
do not like to acknowledge openly . . . 
and it sometimes happens that the village 
officers participate in the profits which the 
Ramoosies derive from committing such 
irregularities.”— Macintosh, Acc. of the Tribe 
of Ranioossies, p. 19. 

1883.—“Till n late hour in the morning 
he (the chameleon) sleeps sounder than a 
ramoosey or a chowkeydar ; nothing will 
wake him.” —Tribes on My Frontier. 

RAM - RAM ! The commonest 
salutation between two Hindus meet¬ 
ing on the road ; an invocation of the 
divinity. 

[1652.—“ . . . then they approach the 
idol waving them (their hands) and repeating 
many times (the words) Bam, Bam, i.e. God, 
God.”— Tavernier, ed. Ball, i. 263.] 

1673.—“ Those whose Zeal transports them 
no further than to die at home, are im¬ 
mediately Washed by the next of Kin, and 
Ixiund up in a Sheet; and as many as go 
with him carry them by turns on a Colt- 
staff ; and the rest run almost naked and 
shaved, crying after him Bam, Bam.” — 
Fryer, 101. 
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1726. —“The wives of Braminea ^when 
about to bum) first g’ive away their jewels 
and ornaments, or perhaps a pinang, (q.v.), 
which is under such circumstances a great 
present, to this or that one of their male or 
female friends who stand by, and after 
taking leave of them, go and lie over the 
corpse, calling out only Bam, Ram.”— 
Vculmtijn, v. 51. 

[1828.-See under SUTTEE.] 

c. 1885.—Sir G. Birdwood writes: “In 
1869-70 I saw a green parrot in the Crystal 
Palace aviary very doleful, dull, and miser¬ 
able to behold. I called it ‘i)retty poll,’ 
and coaxed it in every way, but no notice 
of me would it take. Then 1 bethought me 
of its being a Mahratta poput, and hailed it 
Bam Ram ! and spoke in Mahratti to it ; 
when at once it roused up out of its lethargy, 
and hopped and swung about, and answered 
me back, and cuddled up close to me against 
the bars, and laid its head against my 
knuckles. And every day thereafter, when 
I visited it, it was always in an eager flurry 
to salute me as 1 drew near to it.” 

KANEE, s. A Hindu queen ; mnZ, 
fciu. of rdjdy from Skt. rajni (= re¬ 
gin a), 

1673. — Bedmurr (Bednur) ... is the 
Capital City, the Residence of the Bauna, 
the Relict of Sham Shunker Naig.'" — Fryer, 
162. 

1809. —“The young Raimie may marry 
whomsoever she pleases .”—Lord Valentin, 
i. 364. 

1879.—“There were once a Raja and a 
Bdn^ wlio had an only daughter.”— Miss 
Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, ]. 

RANGOON, n.p. Burm. Ran-gwi, 
siiid to mean ‘ War-end ’; the chief 
.town and port of Pegu. Tin* great 
Pagoda in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood had long been famous under the 
name of Dagon (q.v.), but there wa.s 
no town in modern times till Rangoon 
was founded by Alompra during his 
conquest of Pegu, in 1755. The name 
probably had some kind of intentional 
assonance to Da-gun, whilst it “pro¬ 
claimed his forecast of the immediate 
destruction of his enemies.” Occupied 
by the British forces in May 1824, 
and again, taken by storm, in 1852, 
Rangoon lias since the latter date been 
the capital, first of the British province 
of Pegu, and latterly of British Burma. 
It is now a flourishing port with a 
population of 134,176 (1881) ; [in 1891, 
180,324]. 

BANJOW, s. A Malay term, ran- 
jau. Sharp-pointed stakes of bamboo 
of varying lengths stuck in the ground 


to penetrate the naked feet or body of 
an enemy. See Marsden, H. ofSumatray 
2nd ed., 276. [The same thing on the 
Assam frontier is called a poee {Lewiny 
Wild Races, 308), or panji (Sandersony 
Thirteen Years, 233).] 

RASEED, s. Hind, rastd. A native 
corruption of the English ‘receipt,^ 
shaped, probably, by the Pers. rasida, 
‘arrived’; viz. an acknowledgment 
that a thing has ‘ come to hand.’ 

1877.—“There is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘Basid’ (re¬ 
ceipt), and ^ Ap'd' (appeal).”— Burton, Sbid 
Revisited, i. 282. 

RAT-BIRD, s. The striated bush- 
babbler (Chattarhoea caudata, Dumeril); 
see Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 3. 

RATTAN, s. The long stem of 
various species of Asiatic climbing 
])alms, belonging to the genus Calamus 
and its allies, of which canes are made 
(not ‘bamboo-canes,’ improperly so 
called), and which, w'hen split, are used 
to form the seats of cane-bottomed 
chairs and the like. From Malay 
rota7t., [which Crawfurd derives from 
rawat, ‘to pare or trjm’], apjdied to 
various species of Calamus and Dae- 
monorops (see Filet, No. 696 et seq.). 
Some of these attain a length of 
several hundred feet, and are used in 
the Himalaya and the Kasia Hills for 
making suspension bridges, &c., rival¬ 
ling rope in strength. 

1511. — “The Governor .set out from 
Mnlaca in the beginning of December, of 
this year, and sailed along the coast of 
l^edir. . . . He met with such a contrary 
gale that ho was obliged to anchor, which 
ho did with a great anchor, and a cable of 
rdtas, which are slender but tough canes, 
which they twist and make into strong 
cables.”— Correa, Lmdas, ii. 269. 

1563.—“They took thick ropes of rotas 
(which are made of certain twigs which 
are very flexible) and cast them round the 
feet, and others round the tusks.”— Garcia, 
f. 90. 

1598. — “There is another sorte of the 
same reedes which they call Rota: these 
are thinne like twigges of Willow for 
baskets. . . .”— Linschoteii, 28; [Hak. Soc. 

i. 97]. 

c. 1610.—“ II y a vne autre sorte de canne 
qui ne vient iamais plus grosse que le petit 
doigt . . . et il ploye comme osier. Us 
Pappellent Botan. 11s en font des cables de 
nauire, et quantity de sortes de paniers 
gentiment entre lassez .”—Pyrard de Laval, 
1 . 237 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 331, and see i. 207]. 
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1673.---“. . . The Materials Wood and 
Plaister, beautified without with folding 
windows, made of Wocjd and latticed with 
Rattans. . . ." -Fnier, 27. 

1844. — “In the doej) vallios of the .south 
the vepotation is most abundant and various. 
Anionpst the most conspicuous species are 
. . . the rattan winding frfirn trunk to 
trunk and shooting his jjointed head above 
all his neif/hbours .”—NoOs oil thr Kaaia Jliffs 
and in J.A.SJl. vol. \iii. i>t. ii. 615. 

RAVINE DEER. The sportsman’s 
name, at. least in LJ])]>er India, for 
tile Indian gazelb* {Gazella limnetiii., 
Jordon, [JManford, Manmialia, 52(1 

m/f/,]). 

RAZZIA, s. This is Al^^erine- 
Frencli, not Anglo-Indian, meaning 
a sudden raid or destruetive attack. 
It is in fact the Ar. ghdziya^ ‘an 
attack u])on iiiHileks,’ iiMiii (jhilzl, ‘a 
hert).’ 

REAPER, s. The small latli.s, laid 
across the rafters of a slojiing roof to 
hear tin? tiles, are so called in Anglo- 
Indian hoiise-liiiilding. AVe find no 
such woi-d ill any Hind. Dicl.ionary ; 
hut in llu! Mahratti Diet, we lind nji 
in this sen.se. 

I1734-5.~Sce under BANKSHALL.l 

REAS, REES, s. Small money of 
account, formerly in mse at ikmihay, 
the 25th ])art of an anna, and 40()tli of 
a rupee. Port, rca/, jil. m.v. Accounts 
were ke])t. at Pioinhay in rnjiees, 
(piarters, and mas, down at least to 
Novemher 1834, as we have seen in 
accounts of that date at the India 
Otlice. 

1673.—(In Goa) “The Viddni . . . 35 
Raxiooh (see BUDGROOK), whereof 75 
make a Tavgo (see TANGA), and 60 Rees 
make a Tango.'"- - Fryer, 207. 

1727. — “Their Accounts (Bombay) are 
kept by Rayes and Rupees. 1 Ruju’e is .. . 
400 Rayes.” — A. Hamilton, ii. App. 6 ; 
[cd. 1744, ii. 315]. 

RED CLIFFS, n.j). The nautical 
name of the steep coast helow Quilon. 
This jiresents the only bluffs on the 
shore from Mt. Dely to Cape Comorin, 
and is thus identified, by character 
and name, with the llv^pdv 6pos of the 
Periplus. 

c. 80-90.—“ Another village, Bakare, lies 
by the mouth of the river, to which the 
ships about to depart descend from Nel- 


kynda. . .,. From Bakare extends the Red- 
Hill {trv^pbv 6pos) and then a long stretch 
of country called Paralia.” — Feriplns, §§ 
55-58. 

1727.—“ 1 wonder why the English built 
tlieir Fort in that place (Anjengo), when 
they might as well have built it near the 
Red Cliffs to the Northward, from whence 
they have their Water for drinking.”— 
.1. llamdtnn, i. 332; fed. 1744, i. 334]. 

1813. Water is scarce^ atul very in¬ 
different ; but at the red cliflfs, a few miles 
to the north of Anjengo, it is .said to be 
very good, but difficult to be shipped.”— 
MHhurn, Or. (\>mm. i. 335. See also ])unn's 
New Directory, .5th cd. 1780, p. 161, 

1814. —“From thence (Quilono) to An- 
jciigo the coast is hilly and romantic ; 
especially about the red clififs at Boceoli 
(qu. Bat:api) as above ?) ; where the women 
of Anjengo daily re}»air f(jr water, from a 
v('rv line spring.”—/'V/r/y^N, Or. Mem., i. 331 ; 
[2iid ed. i. 2131. 

1811.- “'Phere is said to lu; fresh water 
at the Red Cliffs to the northvvio’d of An¬ 
jengo, hut it cannot be got conveniently ; 
a considerable surf generally jirevailing on 
the coast, ))articularlV to the southward, 
rendei'S it uiisaft' for shi]ts’ boats b) land.” 
- ■Ilor.dncrglil.'i Direc. ed. 1841. i. 515, 

RED-D0Q-, R. All old mime for 

Prickly-heat ((pv.). 

c. 1752.- “The red-dog is a disease which 
alFect.s almost all foreigners in hot countries, 
especially if they reside near the shore, at 
the time when it i.s hottest.”--(Mrr/.’.'f 
Voyage, i, 190. 

REGULATION, s. A law jiassed 
by the Goveriior-Ceueral in (Vutueil, 
or by a Governor (of Madras or Bom¬ 
bay) in Council. Tliis term liecaiiie 
obsolete in 1833, wlieii legislative 
authority was conferred by the Cliartei* 
Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. caj). 85) on tliuse 
authorities ; and thenceforward the 
term used is Act. By 13 Geo. 111. cap. 
63, § XXXV., it is enacted tliat it shall 
lie lawful for the G.-G, and Council 
of Fort William in Bengal to issue 
Rules or Decrees and Regulations for 
the good order and civil government 
of the Comiiaiiy’s settlements, &c. 
This was the same Charter Act that 
established the Supreme Court. But 
the authorised compilation of “ Regula¬ 
tions of the Govt, of Fort William in 
force at the end of 1853,” begins only 
with the Regulations of 1793, and 
makes no allusion to the earlier Regu¬ 
lations. No more does Regulation 
XLI. of 1793, which prescribes the 
form, numbering, and codifying of the 
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Regulations to be issued. The fact 
seems to be that prior to 1793, when 
the enactment of Regulations w;is 
systematized, and the Regulations 
began to be regularly numbered, those 
that were issued })artook rather of t.he 
character of resolutions of (lovernment 
and circular orders than of Laws. 

1868.—“The now CVmmdssioner . . . could 
discover nothing })rej\idicial n> me, except, 
l)crhap.s, that the Reflations were not 
siitliciently observed. The sacred Regula¬ 
tions ! How was it ]K)ssible to fit them on 
such very irrogulur subjects as I had to deal 
with Lt.-CoL Lnoin, A Fh/on ike, ll’A^e/, 
p. 870. 

1880.— “ The laws proiuulgaied under this 
system were called Regulations, owing to a 
lawyer’s doubts as to the competence of the 
Indian authorities to infringe on the legis¬ 
lative })owcfs of the English Parliament, or 
to modify the ‘ laws and customs ’ by which 
it h/id been decreed that the various nation¬ 
alities t)f India were to be governed.”— Satif. 

March 13, ji. 337). 

REGULATION PROVINCES. 

See Ibis cx]tl;iin(;d under NON-REGU¬ 
LATION. 

REGUR, s. Dakli. Hind, rtyar^ 
nh{)P<j(it\ Tlic ]ic(*u]i;ir black loamy 
soil, commonly called by Lnglisli 
jieo])le in huiia ‘black colt.on soil.’ 
The word may jxtssiblv be connected 
Avilh H.- -P. vvY/, ‘s^ind’; but m/uda 
and rcijaili is given by Wilson as 
Telugu. [Plaits connects it with Skt. 
rckha, ‘a furrow,’] This soil is not 
found in Bengal, Avitli .some re.stricted 
e.\'ce])tion in the. Krijiiiahal Hills. It 
is found ('Very where on the ]dain.s of 
the Deccan trap-country, except near 
the coast. Tracts of it are scattered 
through the valley of the Krislina, 
and it 0(*(ai]»ies the Hats of Coimbatore, 
Madura, Salem, Tanjore, Ramnad, and 
Tinnevelly. It occurs north of the 
Nerbudda in Sangor, and occasionally 
on the ])lain of the eastt‘rn side of 
the Penin.sula, and compo.ses the great 
flat of Surat and Broach in Guzerat. 
It is also found in Pegu. The origin 
of rcf/ur has been much debated. We 
can only give the conclusion as stated 
in the Maimal of the Geology of India^ 
from which some preceding particulars 
arti drawn: “Regur has been shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to 
result from the ini])regnation of certain 
argillaceous formations with organic 
matter, but . . . the ])rocess which 


has taken place is imperfectly under¬ 
stood, and . , . some peculiarities in 
distribution yet require explanation.” 
— Op. cit i. 434. 

REH, s. [Hind. reh, Skt. ref ‘to 
.shine, shake, ([uiver.’j A .saline efHor- 
esceiice which comes to the surface in 
extensive tracts of Upper India, 
rendering the soil sterile. The stilts 
(chielly sulphate of .soda mixed with 
more or h^ss of common salt and 
carbonate of .soda) arc .su])erficial in 
the soil, for in the worst reh tracts 
.sweet water is obtainable at- depths 
below bO or 80 feet. [Plapi.s infested 
with tlie.se .salts are very commonly 
known in N. India as Oosar Plains 
(Hind, fimr^ Skt.. itAuira, ‘ iiuju’egnated 
with salt.’)] The pluuiomeuon .seems 
due to the climate of Up])er India, 
where the ground is rendered bard 
and imjKtrvious to water by the 
scorching sun, the parching winds, 
and the treelcess character of the 
counti-y, .so that there i.s little or no 
water-circulation in the .subsoil. The 
.salts in uue.stion, which a])j>ear to be 
such of tn(‘ substances rt-Milting from 
the decomjiosition of rock, or of the 
did.ritns diirived from rock, and from 
the formation of the soil, as are not 
a.s.simihited l>y ]>]ant.s, accumulate 
under such circum.stances, not being 
diluted and removed by the natural 
purifying process of percolation of the 
rain-water. This accumulation of salts 
is brought to the surface by capillary 
action after the. rain.s, and evajiorated, 
leaving (he salts as an elHorescence on 
the surface. From time to time the 
proce.ss culminates on considerable 
tracts of land, which are thus riuidered 
]»arren. The canal-irrigation of the 
Uj)])er Provinces has led to .some 
aggravation of the evil. The level of 
the canal-waters being generally high, 
they rai.se the level of the rc/t-])olhited 
water in the S(ul, and produce in the 
lower tracts a great increase of the 
etfiurescence. A partial remedy for 
this lies in the })rovision of drainage 
for the suh.soil water, hut this has 
only to a small extent been yet carried 
out. [See a full account in Watt, 
Ecofi. Diet. VI. pt. i. 400 mpf] 

REINOL, s. A term formerly in 
use among the Portugue.se at G(m, and 
applied api>arently to ‘Johnny New- 
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comes’ or Griffins (q.v.). It is from 
remoy ‘ the Kingdom ’ (viz. of Portu¬ 
gal). The word was also sometimes 
used to distinguish the European 
Portuguese from the country-born. 

1598.—“. . . they take great pleasure 
and laugh at him, calling him Reynol, 
which is a name given in iost to such as 
newly come from Portingall^ and know not 
how to behave themselves in such grave 
manner, and with such ceremonies as the 
PortingaJes use there in India." — Ltvschotni^ 
ch. xxxi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 208]. 

c. 1610.—. . quand ces soldats Portu- 
gais arriuent de nouueau aux Indes jK)rtiins 
encor leurs habits du pays, ceux qui aont 
Ik de long tSs quand ila les voyont par les 
rues les appellent Renol, chargez de poux, 
et mille autres iniures ot mocqueries.”-— 
Moiqvet, 304. 

[ ,, “When they are newly arrived in 

the Indies, they are called Raignolles, that 
is to say ‘men of the Kingdom,’ and the 
older hands mock them until they have 
made one or two voyages with them, and 
have learned the manners and cusl/oms of the 
Indies ; this name sticks to them until the 
fleet arrives the year following .”—Ryrardde 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 123. 

n727. “ The Reynolds or European 

fidalgos.”—yl. Jlamilton, ed. 1744, i. 2.5l.] 

At a later date the word seems 
to have l)eeii applied to Portuguese 
deserters who took service with the 
E.I. Co. Thus ; 

c. 1760.—“With respect to the military, 
the common men are chiefly such as the 
Company sends 'out in their ships, or de¬ 
serters from the several nations settled in 
India, Dutch, French, or Portuguese, which 
last are commonly known by the name of 
ReynolB.”— t/roar. i. 38. 

BESHIBE, n.p. Rishihr. A place 
on the north coast of the Persian Gulf, 
some 5 or 6 miles east of the modern 
port of Busllire (q.v.). The present 
village is insignificant, but it is on the 
site of a very ancient city, which con¬ 
tinued to he a port of some consequence 
down to the end of the 16th century. 
I do not doubt that this is the place 
intended by Beyitel in the quotation 
from A. Nunes under Dubber. The 
spelling Bazei in Parros below is no 
floubt a clerical error for Baxel. 

c. 1340.— “Rishihr. . . . This city built 
by Lohrasp, was rebuilt by Shapur son of 
Ardeshir Ba'begau ; it is of medium size, on 
the shore of the sea. The climate is very hot 
and unhealthy. . . . The inhabitants gener¬ 
ally devote themselves to sea-trade, but poor 
attd feeble that they are, they live chiefly in 


dependence on the merchants of other 
countries. Dates and the cloths called 
Ritchihrl are the chief productions.”— Ham- 
dal la Mastufl, quoted in Barhierde Meynard^ 
Diet, de la Perse. 

1514. — “ And thereupon Pero Dalbo- 
querque sailed away . . . and entered 
through the straits of the Persian sea, and 
explored all the harbours, islands, and 
villages which are coi^tained in it . . . and 
when he was as far advanced as Bkrem, the 
winds being now westerly—he tacked about, 
and stood along in the tack for a two days 
voyage, and rdkehed Raxel, where he found 
Mirbuzaca, Captain of the Xeque Ismail, 
(Shah Ismail Sufi, of Persia), who had 
captured 20 tarrada^ from a Captain of the 
King of Ormuz.”— Alboguerqae, Hak. Soc, 
iv. 114-115. 

,, “ On the Persian side (of the Gulf) 

is the Province of Raxel, which contains 
many villages and fortresses along the sea, 
engaged in a flourishing trade.”— Ibid. 186-7. 

1534.—“ And at this time insurrection was 
made by the King of Raxel, (which is a city 
on the coast of Persia); who was a vassal 
of the King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the Captain of the Castle, 
Antonio da Silveira. And he sent down 
Joige de Crasto with a galliot and two foists 
and 100 men, all well equipt, and good 
musketeers j and bade him tell the King of 
Raxel that he must give up the fleet whi(‘h 
he kept at sea for the puriM>se of plundering, 
and must return to his allegiance to the 
K. of Ormuz.”— Correa, iii. 557. 

1553.—. . And Francisco de Gouvea 
arrived at the port of the city of Raxet, and 
having anchored, was forthwith visited by 
a Moor on the King’s part, with refresh¬ 
ments and compliments, and a message 
that ... he would make peace with us, 
and submit to the King of Ormuz.”— Bairos^ 
IV. iv, 26. 

1,554.— “Reyxel.” Bee under DUBBER, 
as above. 

1600.—“ Reformados y proueydos en Har- 
muz de lo necessario, nos tornainos a partir 
. . . fuymos esta vez por fuera de la isla 
Queixiome (see’ EISHM) corriendo la misma 
costa, como do la primera, passamos . . . 
mas adelante la fortaleza de Rexel, celebre 
por el mucho y perfetto pan y frutos, quo 
su territorio produze.”— Teixeira, Viage, 70. 

1856.—“ 48 hours sufficed to put the troops 
in motion northwards, the ships of war, led 
by the Admiral, advancing along the coast 
to their support. This was on the morning 
of the 9th, and by noon the enemy was 
observed to be in force in the village of 
Reshire. Here amidst the ruins of old 
houses, garden-walls, and steep ravines, 
they occupied a formidable position; but 
notwithstanding their firmness, wall after 
wall was surmounted, and finally thev were 
driven from their last defence (the old fort 
of Reshire) bordering on the cliffs at the 
margin of the sea.” — De*patch in JAtwe'9 
H. of the Indian Navy, ii. 346. 
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RESIDENT, s. This term has been 
used in two ways which require dis¬ 
tinction. Thus (a) up the organiza¬ 
tion of the Civil Service in Warren 
Hastings’s time, the chiefs of the 
Company’s commercial establishments 
in the provinces, and for a short time 
the European chiefs of districts, were 
termed Keddenis. But later the word 
was applied (b) also to the repre¬ 
sentative of the Governor-General at 
an important native Court, ejj. at 
Lucknow, Delhi, Hyderabad, and 
Baroda. And this is the only menning 
that the term now has in British 
India. In Dutch India the term is 
applied to the chief European officer 
01 a province (corresponding to an 
Indian Zillah) as well as to the Dutch 
representative at a native Court, ;is at 
Solo and Djokjocarta. 

a.— 

1748.—“We received a letter from Mr, 
Henry Kelsall, Resident at Ballasorc.”— 
Ft. nUliam.Consn..., in Lon^, 3. 

1760.— '■^Agreed', Mr. Howitt the present 
Residelnt in Rajah Til lack Chund’s country 
(i.e. Burdwan) for the collection of the 
tuncahs (see TUNCA), he wrote to. . . .”— 
Ibid. March 29, ibid. 244. 

c. 1778.—“ My pay as Resident (at Sylhet) 
did not exceed 500/. per annum, so that 
fortune could only be acauired by my own 
industry.”— Hon. R. Lirvasay, in Live* of the 
Z.’.?, iii. 174. 


1798. — “Having received overtures of a 
very friendly nature from the Rajah of 
Berar, who ha.s reque.sted the presence of a 
British Resident at his Court, 1 have de¬ 
spatched an amba.ssador to Nagpore with 
full powers to ascertain the precise nature 
of the Rajah’s view.s.”— Miir<ivis 
iHsjicUcheE^ i. 99. 

RESPONDENTIA, s. An old 

trade technicality, thus explained : 
“Money which is borrowed, not upon 
the vessel as in bottomry, but upon 
tlie goods and merchandise contained 
in it, which must necessarily be sold 
or exchanged in the course of the 
voyage, in which case the borrower 
personally is bound to answer the 
contract’’ Lau) Lexicon.^ 6th 
ed., 1876; [and see N.E.l). under 
Bottomry^. What is now a part of 
the Calcutta Course, along the hank 
of the Hoogly, was known down to 
the first quarter of the last century, 
as Respondentia Walk. We have 
heard this name explained by the 


supposition that it was a usual scene 
of proposals and contingent jawaubs, 
(q.v.) ; but the name was no doubt, in 
reality, given because this walk by the 
river served as a sort of ’Change, 
where bargains in Respondentia and 
the like were made. 

[1685.—“. . . Provided he ^ives his Bill 
to repay itt in Syara, . . . with 20 p. Ct. 
Respondentia on the Ship. . . ."—Pringle^ 
Duiry Ft. St. Ist ser. iv. 123.] 

1720.—“ I am concerned with Mr. Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
‘George’ Brigantine.”— Testament of Ch. 
Davers., Merchant. In Wheeler, ii. 340. 

1727.—“ There was one Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took up about 500 Ij. 
on respondentia from Mr. Ralph Sheldon 
. . . payable at his Return to Bengal.”- A. 
Hamilton, ii. 14 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 12]. 

,, “. . . which they are enabled to 

do by the Money taken up here on Re¬ 
spondentia bonds. . . —In Wheelei', ii. 427. 

1776.'—“ I have desired my Calcutta At¬ 
torney to insure some Money lent on Respon¬ 
dentia on Ships in India. ... I have also 
subscribed £500 towards a China Voyage.’' 
— MS. Letter of James Reniiefl, Feb. 20. 

1794.—“ I aa-siire you. Sir, Europe articles, 
especially good ■wine, are not to be had for 
love, money, or respondentia. 

Obsei'ver, by Hugh Boyd, &c., p. 206. 

[1840.—“A Grecian ghat has been built 
at the north end of the old Respondentia 
walk. . . — Davidson, Diary of Travels, ii. 

209.] 

RESSAIDAR, s. P.—H. RasdlMr. 
A native subaltern of irregular cavalry,' 
under the Ressaldar (q.v.). It is nob 
clear what sense rasdl has in the 
formation of this title (which appears 
to be of modern devising). Tlie mean¬ 
ing of that word is ‘ quickness of appre¬ 
hension ; fitness, })eriection.’ 

RESSALA, s. Hind, from Ar. 
risdla. A troop in one of our regi¬ 
ments of native (so-called) Irregular 
Cavalry. The word was in India 
applied more loosely to a native corps 
of liorse, apart from English regi¬ 
mental technicalities. The Arabic word 
properly means the charge or com¬ 
mission of a i.e. of a civil officer 

employed to make arrests (pozy)y [and 
in the passage from the Am, quoted 
under RESSALDAR, the original text 
has RisalaK]. The transition of mean¬ 
ing, as with many other words of 
Arabic origin, is very obscure. 

1768.—“ Presently after Shokum Sing and 
Harroon Cawn (formerly of Roy Dullub’a 
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Eissalla) aime in and discovered to him the 
whole affair .”—Letter of IT. Hastings^ in 
<r'Av/y, i. 70. 

(1781.—“The enemy’s troops before the 
])la.ce are five RoBOllars of infantry . . — 

Sir Eijrc (\>(>le, letter of July 6, in Rrog.<i. 
of' f-ounrif, September 7, Fm'rest^ Letters, 
vol. liiv] 

RESSALDAR, Ar. - P.—H. Risd- 
laddr (Ressala). Oiigiiially in Uj)per 
India tlu‘ (‘onnnaiider of a cor])S of 
Hindustani liorse, tlioiigli the second 
(juohition shows it., in the south, 
apj)lied to officers of infantry. Now 
aj>]>lied to tin* nat.i\e ollicer who 
commands a ressala in one of our 
regiments of “ Iriegular Horse.” This 
title is aj)]di(‘d honorifically t.o over¬ 
seers of ])ost-horses or stahles, (See 
l^avjah Notes d’- Qjtcii'es, ii. 84.) 

fc. 1590. — “ liesides, there are several 
C(^p 3 dsts who write a fj^ood hand and a 
lucid style. They receive the {jd/lddsht 
(memorandum) when completed, keep it 
with thern.solvos, and make a })roper abridj.,^?- 
niont of it. After signing it, they return 
thisinstcadof thQyadddsht, whenthoabridge- 
ment is signed and sealed by the Wfup’ah- 
nawis, and the Risalahdax(in orig. rlsOhdi). 

. . Ala, i. 2.59.] 

1773.— “ The Nawaut) now gave orders to 
the Risaladdrs of the regular and irregular 
infantry, to encircle the fort, and tlicn com¬ 
mence the attack with their .rrtiller}' and 
musketry .”—JL of IJ yd nr NoiL, 327. 

1803.— “The rissaldars fitiding so much 
money in their hands, began to <piarrcl 
about the division of it, while Perron crossed 
in the evening with the bodyguard.”— MU. 
Mem. of.!amts Skinner, i. 274. 

c. 1831,—“ Le lieul.eiiant do ma troupe 
a bonne chance d’etre fait Cajiitaine (res- 
BelddtX)."- -Unctjtie 11101 ( 1 , Corrt.'ip. ii. 8. 

REST-HOUSE, S. Much tlm sumo 
as Dawk Bungalow (‘pv.). Used in 
Ci'vlon only. [Ihit the word is in 
common use in Nhu tliern India for tlic 
chokies along roads ami canals.] 

[1894. “ ‘ Rest-Houses ’ or ‘ staging 

bungalow’s ’ are erected .at intervals of 
twelve or fifteen miles along the roads.”— 
tt. IV. Mactwrorgt, Ph//* and' Tl’^or/’.v in \ 

Lydia, }>. 78.J I 

RESUM, s. TiUscar’s Hind, lor 
ration (Rvettuck). 

RHINOCEROS, s. Wc, introduce 
this word for tin sake of the quota¬ 
tions, showing that even in the 16th 
century this animal was familiar not 
only in the Western Hinnllaya, but in 


tlie forests near Peshawar. It is 
])rohahle that the nearest rhinoceros 
to he found at the present time would 
he not less than 800 miles, as the crow 
flie.s, from Peshawar. See also GANDA, 
[and for refeicnces to the iinimal in 
Greek a(a*x)unts of India, McOmulle^ 
Ancient India., its Invasion by A lexandeVy 
180 ]. 

c. 1387.— “ In the month of Zi-1 Ka’da of 
the same year ho (Prince Muhammed Khan) 
went to the mountains of Sinnor (W. of the 
.lumna) and spent two months in hunting 
the rhinoceros and the elk.”— Tdrikh-l- 
Mnlidrak-SIii'Ut'i, in FUliot, iv. Id. 

1398. - - (On the frontier of Ka.shmlr). 
“Oomme. il y avoit dans ces Pays un lieu 
«jui ]>ar s.a vasto dtenduo, et la grande 
(juantite do gibiers, seinbloit inviter les 
passans a clui-sser. . . . Timur s’en donii.a 
lo divertis.sement . . . its prisent nnc infiuitd 
dc gibiers, ct IVin tiia, }tlusiers rhinoceros 
k coups de .sabre ot de lances, <iu()i(|uc eet 
animal ... a la peaii si ferine, <jii'on no 
j)oat la percor (jue par des efforts extrii- 
ordinairos.” — duetts de la Crot.c. H. de, Timur- 
Jice, lii. 1.59. 

1519.-After .sending on the army to¬ 
wards the river (Indus), 1 myself sot off for 
Sawati, which they likewi.se call Karak- 
Khan(!h(/(0’/-/(7?d>/rt,, ‘therhiiioeeros-haunt’), 
to hunt the rhinoceros. Wi; started many 
rhinoceroses, but as the country abounds 
in brushwood, we could not get at them. A 
she rhinoceros, that had whelps, came out, 
and fled along the })lairi ; many arrows w’erc 
shot at her, but . . . she gained cover. We 
set lire to the brushwood, but the rhinoceros 
was not to be found. We got sight of 
another, that, having been scorched in the 
tire, was lamed and unable to run. Wc 
killed it, and every one cut off a bit as a 
trophy of the chase.”— Ratter, 253. 

1554. — “ iN'oiis viiimes ii la ville de 
l^oursthewer (Peshawur), ct iiyant heii- 
reusement pa.ssc le Kvatel (Kotul), nous 
gagnames la ville de Djouschayeh. Siir 
le Koatcl nous a}>erc(lmes des rhinoceros, 
dont la gro.s.seur aj)])rochait cello d’un 
elephant. . . — Sidi 'Ali, in J. As., 

ser. tom, ix. 201-202. 

RHOTASS, n.]). Tliis (Rohtds) is 
(he name of two famous fortresses in 
India, viz. a. a very ancient rock-fort 
ill tlie Sliahabad district of Beliar, 
occupying jiart of a tabular bill which 
rises on the north hank of the Son 
river to a height of 1490 feet. It was 
an important stronghold of Sher Shah, 
the successful rival of the Mogul 
Hiiinuyfm: b. A fort at the north 
end of the Salt-range in the Jhelum 
District, Punjab, which was built hy 
the same king, named hy him after 
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tlie ancient Rohtris. The ruins are 
very picturesque. 

a. — 

c. 1560.—“ Sher Shah was occupied night 
and day with the Imsino.ss of his kingdom, 
and never allowed himself to bo idle. . . . 
He kept money {khazdna) anrl revenue 
{lhardj) in all parts of his terrib)ries, .so 
that, if nece.ssity recpiired, soldiers and 
money were ready. The chief treasury 
was in Rohtas under the care of Ikhtiydr 
Khtiri.”— W'aH'at-l-M'ux/ttaJ-i, in FAliot^ iv, 
551. 

[c. 1.590.— “Rohtas is a stronghold on the 
summit of a lofty mounbiin, dihicult of 
access. It has a circumference of 14 Xm- and 
the land is cultivated. It contains many 
.springs, and whenever the .soil is excavated 
to the de})th of 3 or 4 yards, water is 
visible. In the rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more than 200 waterfalls 
gladden the eye and car.”~.^lia, od. JantK, 
ii. 1.52 

1065. — “. . . You must leave the great 
road to Ratrui, and bend to the South 
through Exixrbour^jh {'{) [Akbarpur] and the 
famous P'ortress of Rhodes." — Turt-nnei ^ 
K.T. ii. 53; [ed. Ball, i. 1211. 

[1704.—“From Shaw Mull, Kelladar of 
Rotus to Major M unro.’’— In Lomj, 359.) 

b. - 

c. 1540. — “ Shor Shdh . . . marched with 
all his forces and retinue through all the 
hills of VadmAn and (larjhak, in order that 
he might clmose a fitting site, and build a 
fort there to keep down the Ghakkans. . . . 
Having selected Rohtas, he built there 
the fort which now exists.”— Tdvilch-i-Sfur 
Bfidfii, in EILiai, iv. 390. 

1809, — “ Before we reached the Hydaspes 
wo had a view of the famous fortress of 
Rotas ; but it was at a great distance. . . . 
Rotas we understood to bo an exten.sive 
but strong fort on a low hill."— Elphinatoiu, 
Canhal, ed. 1839, i. 108. 

BICE, s. The 'well-kiiowii cental, 
Oryza sativa, L. There is a strong 
temptation to derive the Greek 
wl)ich is the source of our word 
through It. risOj Fr. etc., from the 
Tamil arm, ‘rice deprived of husk,’ 
ascribed to a root art, ‘to se])arate.’ 
It is quite possiide that Southern 
India was the original scat of ri(‘e 
cultivation. Kox-hurgh (Flora Indirri, 
ii. 200) says that a wild rice, known as 
Newaree fSkt. nlvdra^ Tel. 71 'ivvdri'] by 
the Telinga people, gi*ows ahundaiitly 
about the lakes in the Northern Circars, 
and he considers this to he the original 
plant. 


It is possible that the Arabic al-ruzz 



have been taken also directly from 
tlie Dravidian ttirm. But it i.s hardly 
pos.sil)le that dpv^a can had tliat 

origin. The knowledge of I'ice aj)- 
parently <ame to Grei'ce from th(‘ 
e.xpeditioii of Alexander, and the 
mention of opv^a. by Theojdira.stu.s, 
which appears to he tlic oldest, ])i‘oh- 
al>ly dates almost from the lifetime 
of Alexander (d. n.c. 323). Aristol)ulus, 
whose accurate account, is (pioted by 
Strabo (see below), was a conqmnion of 
Alexander’s t‘X])editinn, hut. st*ems to 
liave WTitten later than TluMqdirast.us. 
The term was ])rol)ably acquired (ui 
the Ox us, or in the Pun jah. And 
though no Skt. word for rice is 
nearer opv^a than vtlhi, tlu‘ very 
common exchange of as])irant and 
si))ilant might easily give a form like 
vrlsi or hr}si (com]), liiiuhl, si add, &(*.) 
in the dialects of luflia. Though 
no such exact fonn seems to liave. been 
})roduced from old Persian, we have 
further iiidications of it in t lie Pushtu, 
which Kaverty writes, sing, ‘a grain 
of y\vo’ idrijzali, pi. lErijzey, the 

former close to oryzn. The same 
writiT gives in Jiarakai (one (d‘ the 
um ultivated languages of the Kabul 
(‘onutrv, s))oken hy a ‘Tajik’ trilie 
settled in Logar, south of Kabul, and 
also at Kanigoi’am in the Waziri 
country) the Avord for rice as tdrizza, 
a very close ajiproxiination again to 
oryza. The same word is indtH‘d given 
))y Leech, iii an earlier v()cal)ularv, 
largely coincident with the loiim^r, as 
rizzd. Tlie modern Persian word for 
husked rice is hiriaj, and the Armenian 
briiiz, A nasid form, deviating further 
from the liy})oth(*tic.al hrlsi ar vrlsi, 
but .still probably the same in origin, 
is found among other language's of the 
llindu Kush tribes, e.y. Burishki 
(Khajuna of L('itner) hrotj ; Shiua (of 
(digit.), h'tdn : Khowar of tin* (Jhitral 
Valley (Arniyah of Leitm*r), yriaj 
(Biddidph, Tribes of Hwdoo Konsli, 
A]>p., pp. xxxiv., lix., cxxxix.). 

P298.—“ 1] hi a t'ornicnt et ris asoz, int*s 
il ne rnenuieiii }»ain do ferment por co quo 
it est en cele ])rovoiice onformo, mos moimient 
ris ct font fK)ison {i.r. drink) de ris con 
esjieces qe molt o(.s)t biaus et cler ot fait lo 
home evre ausi con fait lo vin." —Marc Pol. 
Geo. Text, 132. 

B.(’. c. 320-300.—“ MaXXov 51 aireipovaL 
rh KoXavp-evov 6pvfov, 4^ ov to t\pr)pLa.’ 
toOto 54 SpLoiov K0.1 T€pLirTicr04v 

olov xof'Spo^, evTreTTTov 54 rrjr 6\I/Lif T€<f)UK6^ 
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bfioiov rats atpats, Kal rbv Trokifv 
ip Odari. 'AiroxciraL di oO/c els (rrdxvt', 
dXX’ olop <f>6^r}P axnrep 6 /c^ 7 Xpos #fai 6 
Ai»/4os.”— Theophrast. dt Hist. PlarUt., iv. 
c. 4. 

B.c. c. 20. — “The rice (ipufa), according 
to Aristobulus, stands in water, in an en¬ 
closure. It is sowed in beds. The plant is 
4 cubits in height, with many ears, and 
yields a large produce. The harvest is 
about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, 
and the grain is beaten out like barley. 

“ H grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susis, 
and in the Lower Syria.”— Straho^ xv. i. 

18, in Bohn’s E.T. iii. 83. 

B.c. 300.—“ Megasthenes writes in the 
.second Book of his Indica. The Indians, 
says he, at their banquets have a table 
placed before each person. This table is 
made like a buffet, and they set upon it 
a golden bowl, into which they first help 
l)oiled rice {6pv^ap)y as it might lie boiled 
groats, and then a variety of cates dressed 
in Indian fashions.”—iv. § 39. 

A.D. c 70.—“ Hordeum Indis sativum et 
silvestre, ex quo panis apud eos praecipuus 
et alica. Maxime (juidem oiyza gaudent, 
ox qua tisanam conficiunt quam reliqui 
rnortale.s ex hordoo. . . .”— Plrni/y xviii. 13. 
Ph. Holland has here got so wrong a reading 
that wo abandon him. 

A.D. c. 80-90. —“Very productive is this 
country {Sjirastrene or Penins. Gu/.erat) in 
wheat and rice (opv^Tji) and sessamin oil and 
butter * (see GHEE) and cotton, and the 
abounding Indian piece-goods made from 
it.”— J*fnp/vs, § H. 

ROC, s. Tlie RulcJi or falniloiis 
culosKal bird of Arabian legend. This 
lias lieen treated of at length by one 
of tlie jiresent writers in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 33, notes) ; and here we 
shall only mention one or two .supple¬ 
mentary fact.s. 

M. Marre states that ruk-ruk is ap¬ 
plied by the Malays to a bird of prey 
of the vulture family, a cireumsLiiiee 
which possibly may indicate the source 
of the Arabic name, as we know it to 
be of some at least of the legends, [Sec 
Skeiit, Malay Magic,, 124.] 

In one of the notes just referred to 
it is suggested that the roc’s quills, 
spoken of by Marco Polo in the 
})assage quoted below (a passage whiidi 
evidently refers to some real object 
brought to China), might possibly 
have been some vegetable production 
such as the great frond of the Ravenala 

* MiUler and (very positively) Fabricius discard 
Bovrupoufor Bo<rpt6poii, which “no fellow under-' 
stands.” A. Hamilton (i. J36) mentions “Wheat, 
Pulse, and Butter” as exports from Mangatovl on 
this coast. He does not mention Bormoron ! 


of Madagascar (Urania specio8a\ cooked 
to pass as a bird’s quill. Mr. Sibree, 
in his excellent hook on Madagascar 
{The Great African I stand,, 1880), noticed 
this, but pointed out that the object 
was more probably the immensely 
long midrib of the rojia palm {SagUs 
Raphia). Sir John Kirk, when in 
England in 1882, expressed entire 
confidence in this identification, and 
on his return to Zanzibar in 1883 
sent four of these midribs to England. 
These must have been originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length. The leaflets 
were all stript, but when entire the 
object must have strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. These roc’s 
quills were shown at the Forestry 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, 1884. Sir 
John Kirk wrote : 

“T .send to-day per S.S. Arcot . . . 
four fronds of the Raphia palm, called here 
MiHile. They ar© just as sold and shipped 
up and down the coast. No doubt they 
were sent in Marco Polo’s time in exactly 
the Slime state — i.r. stripped of their 
leaflets and with the tip broken off. They 
are used for making stages and ladders, 
and last long if kept dry. They are also 
made into doors, by being cut into lengths, 
and pinned through.” 

Some other object has recently been 
shotvn at Zanzibar as |)art of the 
wings of a great bird. Sir John Kirk 
writes that this '(wdiich he docs not 
describe i>articularly) was in the pos¬ 
session of the K. (). priests at Baga- 
moyo, to whom it had been given by 
natives of the interior, and these de¬ 
clared that they had brought it from 
Tanganyika, and that it was part of 
the wing of a gigantic bird. On 
another occasion they repeated this 
statement, alleging that this bird was 
known in the Udoe (?) country, nenr 
the coast. The priests were able to 
communicate directly with their in¬ 
formants, and certainly believed the 
story. I)r. Hildebrand also, a com¬ 
petent German naturalist, believed in 
it. Bdt Sir John Kirk himself sfiys 
that ‘ what the priests had to show was 
most undoubtealy the whalebone of a 
comparatively small whale ’ (see letter 
of the present writer in Athenaeumy 
March 22nd, 1884). 

(c. 1000?).—“El Ha^an fils d’Amr et 
d’autrcH, d’aprfes ce qu’ils tenaiont de maint- 
personnages do I’lnde, m’ont rapports des 
choses bien extraordinaires, au sujet des 
oisoaux du pays de Zabedj, de Khmftr 
{Kumdr) du Senf et autres regions de» 
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parages de I’lnde. Co quo j’ai vu do plus 
grand, en fait de plumes d’oiseaux, c’est 
un tuyau que me montra Abou' 1-Abbaa d© 
Siraf. II ^tait long de deux aunes environs 
capable, semblait-il, de contenir une outre 
d’eau. 

“ ‘J’ai vu dans I’lnde, mo dit le capitaine 
Ismailaw^ih, chez un des principaux mars- 
chands, un tuyau de plume qui ^tait prfes 
de sa maison, et dans lequel on vorsait de 
I’eau comme dans un© grande tonne. . . . 
Ne sois pas ^tonn<5, me dit-il, car un 
capitaine du pays des Zindjs m’a cont^ 
ouul avait vu chez le roi de Sira un tuyau 
de plume qui coiitenait vingt-cinq outres 
d’eau.’”— Li ore des MernHiifles d'lnde.. [Par 
Van del' Lith et Marcel Defoic^ pp. 62-63.) 

BOCK-PIGEON. The bird so 
called ))y sportsmen in India-is the 
Pterocles exustus of Temiiiinck, belong¬ 
ing to the family of .sand-grouse (JHero- 
di(iae). It occurs throughout India, 
except in the more wooded parts. In 
their swift high flight these birds look 
something like jugeons on the wing, 
whence perhaps the misnomer, 

ROGUE (Elephant), s. An elenhant 
(generally, if not always a male) living 
in apparent Isolation from any herd, 
usually a bold marauder, and a danger 
to travellers. Such an elephant is 
called in Bengal, according to William¬ 
son, saun, i.e. sdn [Hind, sandy Skt. 
ska7ida]; sometimes it would seem 
fjundd\^md. gund^, ‘a rascal’]; and 
by the Sinhalese hora. The term rogue 
is u.sed by Europeans in (Jeylon, and 
its origin is somewhat ob.scure. Sir 
Emerson Tennent finds such an ele¬ 
phant called, ill a curious book of the 
18th century, ronkedor or riiukedory of 
which he supposes that rogue may 
perhaps have been a modification. 
That word looks like Port, ro7^ca^for, 
‘a snorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
which gives a plausible sense. But 
Littr6 gives rogue as a colloquial 
French word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and rudeness. In the 
following passage which we have 
copied, unfortunately without record¬ 
ing the source, the word comes still 
nearer the sense in which it is applied 
to the elephant: “On commence a 
s’apperceuoir d^ Bayonne, que Thu- 
meur de ces peuples tient vn pen de 
celle de ses voisins, et qu’ils sont 
rogues et pen communicatifs avec 
PEstranger.” After all however it is 
most likely that the word is derived 


from an English use of the word. 
For Skeat shows that rogue^ from the 
French sense of ‘ malapert, saucy, 
rude, surly,’ came to be applied as a 
cant term to beggars, and is used, in 
some old Engli^ passages which he 
quotes, exactly in the sense of our 
modern ‘tramp.’ The transfer to a 
vagabond elepnant would be easy. 
Mr. Skeat refers to Shaksyieare :— 

“ And wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rognes 
foHorn?” K. Lear, iv. 7. 

1878.—“Much misconception exists on 
the subject of rogue or solitary ele[)hant.s. 
The usually accepted belief that these 
elephants are turned out of the herds by 
their companions or rivals is not correct. 
Most of the so-called solitary elephants are 
the lords of some herds near. They leave 
their comi)anions at times to roam by 
themselves, usually to visit cultivation or 
open country . . . sometimes again they 
make the expedition merely for the sake of 
solitude. They, however, keep more or 
less t(7 the jungle where their herd is, and 
follow ita movements.”— Sand^erson, p. 52. 

ROGUE’S RIVER, n.p. The name 
given by Europeans in the 17th and 
18th centuries to one of the Sunder- 
buiid channels joining the Lower 
Hoogly R. from tlui eastward. It 
was so called from being frequented 
by the Arakan Rovers, sometimes 
Portugue.se vagabonds, sometimes na¬ 
tive Muggs, whose vessels lay in this 
creek watching their opportunity to 
plunder craft going up and down the 
Hoogly. 

Mr. R. Barlow, who has partially 
annotated Hedged Diary for tlie Hak¬ 
luyt Society, identifies Rogue’s River 
with Channel Creek, which is the 
channel between Saugor Island and 
the Delta. Mr. Barlow was, I believe, 
a member of the Bengal Pilot service, 
and this, therefore, mu.st have been 
the application of the name in recent 
tradition. But 1 cannot reconcile 
this with the sailing directions in the 
English Pilot (1711), or the indications 
in Hamilton, quoted below. 

The English Pilot has a sketch chart 
of the river, which shows, just oppo¬ 
site Buffalo Point, “A. 77tceve5,” then, 
as we descend, the R. Rangafukty and, 
close below that, Rogues” (without 
the word River)^ and still further 
below, Chanell Greek or R. Jessore. 
Rangafula R. and Channel Creek we 
still nave in the charts. 
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After a careful couiparisun of all 
the notices, and of the old and inodeni 
charts, I come to the (•.onclusion that the 
R. of Rogues must liave been either what 
is now called Gliiiujrl KhOl, entering 
immediately below Diamond Harbour, 
oi’ Kalpl ('rreh, about 6 m. further 
down, but the ])re|K)iiderance of argu¬ 
ment is in favour of Chuufn Khdl. 
The position of this (piite c-orr(*sponds 
Avilh the 7/. Thervca ol' the old English 
chart ; it corresponds in distance fiom 
Saugor (tile Gu-mja Sdiujor of thosii 
days, which forms the extreme S. of 
what, is styled Sdugor Idrtfid now) 
with that stated by Hamilton, and 
al.st) in being close to the “first safe 
anchoTing phice in the River,” viz. 
Diamond Harbour. The Rogues 
River was ap])arent]y a little ‘above 
the head of the (Jrand Middle Ground’ 
or great shoals of the [foogly, whos(‘ 
uj)])er t.ermination is now some 7h ni. 
l)elow Clnngri [\hrd. One of the ex¬ 
tracts from the Kngluh Pilot S])eaks 
of the “ R. (»f Rogues, commonly called 
by the Country Peojde, Adtuponi' Now 
there is a town on the Chingri Khal, 
a few miles from its (uitrance into the 
Hoogly, which is called in RenneU’s 
Map Oftogtmge, and in the Atlax of 
liidid Sheet Hiittooguiri. Rurther, in 
the tracing of an old Dutch chart of 
the 17th century, in t.he India Ottice, 
i find in a position corres])ouding Avith 
Chingri Khfd, URoevem Spruit, which 
J take to be ‘ Robber’s (or Rogue’s) 
River.’ 

168lh—“ And .so we parted for this night, 
before which time it was resoh'od by y** 
(touncill that if 1 .should not prevail to go 
this way to Decca, I should attempt to dc 
it with y*' Hloope.s hy way of the River of 
Rogues, which goes through to the great 
River of Decca.”— Ifedgr.s JJiary, Hak. Soc. 
i. 36. 

1711.— Direriions to go up along the 
Western Shore. . . . The nearer the Shore 
the better the Ground until past the River 
of Tyjzers.* You may begin to edge over 
towards the River of Rogues about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground ; and 
when the Buffalow Point bears from you 
A N. 5 of a Mile, steer directly over for the 
East Shore E.N.E.” — The English Pilots 
Pt. iii. p. 54. 

,, “A/c. IleD'ing, the Pilot's Directions 

fm' bringing of Ships dovni the. River of 
Hnghleg. . . . From the lower point of 


*' This is shown by a nth century Dutch chart, 
in I.O. to be a creek on the west side, very little 
below Diamorai Point. It is also shown in l^ssin's 
Maps of the R. Hoogly, 183r>; not later. 


the Narrows on the .Starboard side . . . 
the Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards allow¬ 
ing only a small Birth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country 1‘eople, Adegom. . . . From the 
River Rogues, the Starboard ((]u. lor- 
I Ixjard ?) .shore with a great ship ought to be 
kept clo.se aboard all along down to ChauAel 
'IVoes, for in the offing lies the Grand 
Middle Ground.”— /bid. j). 57. 

1727.—“'I'hc first safe anchoring Place 
in the River, is off the Mouth of a River 
about 12 Leagues above Sagor,* commonly 
known by the Name of Rogues River, 
which had that Appellation from .some 
/la.ndlftl Portuguese.^ who were 'followers of 
Shah Snjah . . . for those Portuguese . . . 
after their Master’s Flight to the Kingdom 
of Araekan, betook themselves to Piracy 
among the Islands at the Mouth of the 
(/(luges, and this River having comiiumicu- 
tion with all the Channels from Xa/igarn 
(.SCO CHITTAGONG) to the We.stwanl, from 
this River they used to .sally out.”- J. 
Jfaniiltoit. ii. 3 [ed. 1744). 

1752. — “. . , ‘On the receipt of your 
Honors’orders })CT I>un ningfon, wo sent for 
('a]>t. Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
directed him to issue out fresh orders to the 
Pilots not. to liring up any of your Honors’ 
Ships higher than RogUes River. ’ 
to (Umrt, in Iahkj, p. 32. 

ROHILLA, ii.p. A name by \vbi(;b 
Afghrui.s, or moi'c particularly Afgliiuis 
st'Uled ill Hindu.slan, are .somelimeft 
known, and wbiidi gave a title to the 
jiroviiice Roh/lkaud^ c.nd now, through 
that, to a Divi.sioii of the N.W. 
Provinces embracing a large ])art of 
the old ])rovince. The A\'ord ajipear.'s 
to be Pushtu, rolielah or rOhelai, adj., 
formed from rfdm, ‘mountain,’ thus 
signifying ‘mountaineer of Afghani¬ 
stan.’ Rut a large part of E. Afgliani- 
.st.an sjiecitically bore the name of Roh, 
Keene {Fall of the Moghul Monarchic 
41) ])uts the rise of the Rohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’All Mahommed 
revolted, and made the territory since 
called Rohilkhaiid independent. A 
very comprehensive application is 
given to tne term Roh in the quota¬ 
tion from Firishta. A friend (Major 
J. M. Trotter) notes here ; “ The word 
Rohilla is little, if at all, used now in 
Pushtu, but I remember a line of an 
ode in that language, ^Setdik Rohilai 
yam pa Hindiibar gadf meaning, ‘ I am 
a simple mountaineer, compelled to 
live in Hindustan ’; i.e. ‘ an hone.st 
man among knaves.’ ” 

* This also points to the locality of Diamond 
Harbour, and the Chingri Kh&l. 
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c. 1452.— ‘'The King . . . issued 
to the chiefs of the various Afghan Tribes. 
On receipt of the farindn.\ the Afghans 
of Roh came as is their wont, like anis and 
locusts, to enter the King’s service. . . . The 
King (Bahlol Lodi) commanded his nobles, 
saying, — ‘ J<>ery Afghiiii who conics to Hind 
from the country of Roh to enter my ser¬ 
vice, bring him to me. I will give him a 
jd</<r more than proportional to his deserts.’ ” 
— Tih'ikh-f-JSliir-Skdhi, in Klllot, iv. 807. 

c. 1542.— “Actuated by the pride of 
power, he took no account of clanship, which 
is much considered among the Afghans, 
and especially among the Rohilla men.” - 
Jhid. 42S. 

c. 1612.— “ Roh is the name of a particular 
mountain [-country], which extends in 
length from Swild and Bajaur to the town 
of Siwi belonging to Bhakar. in breadth 
it stretches from Hasan Abdal to KAbul. 
Kandahar is situated in this territory.”— 
F'lrluhta'.s hitrodi/rfian, in Elliot, vi. 568. 

1726.—“ . . . 1000 other horsemen called 
Ruhelahs.” — Valentiju, iv, {Sumtte), 277. 

1745.— “This year the Emperor, at the 
rocpiest of Suffder Jung, marched k) reduce 
AH Mahummud Khan, a Rohilla adven¬ 
turer, who had, from the negligence of the 
Government, jiosgessed himself of the district 
of Kuttecr {KaEif'hat), and assumed indo- 
lendenco of the royal authority.”—In Vol. 
T. of Srott's E.T. of Hid. of th- Ihkkan, &c., 

p. 218. 

1763,-- “.After all the Rohilas arc but 
the best of a race of men, in whose blood it 
would be difficult to find one or tw(j single 
individuals endowed with good nature and 
with sentiiTients of ecpiity ; in a word they 
are Afghans.” —A>V/r MnUujlKriu, iii. 240*. 

1786. — “That the .said Warren Hastings 
. . . did in Sejitcmber, 1773, enter into a 
private engagement with the .said Nabob of 
Oude ... to furnish them, for a .stipulated 
sura of money to be pai'l to the E. T. 
(Tunpany, with a body of troojia for the 
declared purpose of ‘thoroughly extirpating 
the nation of the Rohillae ’; a nation from 
whom the (Company had never received, or 
pretended to receive, or apprehend, any 
injury whatever.”— Art. of Charge agahist 
Hastings, in Burl'e, vi. 568. 

BOLONG, s. Used in S. India, and 
forniei’ly in W. India, for fine flour ; 
semolina, or what is called in Bengal 
sooje© (q.v.). The word is a corrup¬ 
tion of Port, rolao or raldo. But this 
is explained hy Bluteau as farina 
seennda. It is, he says (in Portuguese), 
that substance which is extracted be¬ 
tween the best flour and the bran. 

1813.—“Some of the greatest delicacies 
in India are now made from the rolong- 
flour, which is called the heart or kidney of 
the wheat.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 47 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 32]. 


ROOCKA, EOCCA, ROOKA, s. 

a. Ar. ralfa. A letter, a writtiui 
document; a note of hand. 

1680.—“One Shoakc Ahmud came to 
Towno .slyly with sciveral })con.s dropping 
after him, bringing letters from Futty ('haun 
at Chingalhatt, and Ruccas from tlm Scr 
Lascar. . . —Fort Et. Ceo. Consns.^Vay "Ift. 

In Noti"i and Kxis. iii, 20. (See alsu under 
AUMILDAR and JUNCAMEER. j 

,, “ . . . proposing to give 200 

Pagodas Madaras Brahmitiy to obtain a 
Rocca from the Nabob that oiir business 
might go on Salabad (see SALLABAD).” — 
Ibid. Sept. 27, }). 35. 

[1727.—“Swan . . . holding his Petition 
or Rocca alxwe his head . . — A. Hamilton, 

ed. 1744, i. 199.1 

[b. An ancient coin in S. India ; Tcl. 
rohkam, rokkmnu, Ski. roka, ‘buying 
with ready money,’ from rttch, ‘t(> 
shine.’ 

[1875.—“The old native coins seem to 
have consisted of Ybiraghans, rookas and 
Doodoos. The A'araghan is what is now 
generally called a pagoda. . . . The rookas 
have now entirely disappeared, and have 
probably been melted into rupees. 41ioy 
varied in value from 1 to 2 Rupees. 4’hough 
the coins have disappeared, the name still 
survives, and the ordinary name for silver 
money generally is rookaloo. ”— (>rlbhlr, 
Man. of Cnddapale, 296 •'('’ 7 .] 

ROOK, s. In clicks the rook comes 
to us from Span, rogm, and that from 
Ar. and Pers. rnkh, which is ])roperly 
the name of the famous gry]>hon, the 
roc of Marco Polo aud the Arabiati 
NiAfhts. According to Marcel Devic 
it meant ‘ warrior.’ It is however 
generally helieved that this form wa.s 
a misLike in tran.sferring the Indian 
rath {saa RUT) or ‘chariot,’ the name 
of the piece in India. 

ROOM, n.p. ‘Turkey’ {Ram); 
ROOMER, n.]). (Riinu) ; ‘an Otto¬ 
man Turk.’ Properly‘a Roman.’ In 
older Oriental hooks it is used fur an 
European, and was iirohahly the word 
whi(di Marco Polo renders as ‘a Latin ’ 

rejiresented in later times hy firin- 
{e.(j. .see (piotation from I bn 
Batuta under RAJA). But Ruia, for 
the Roman Empire, continued to be 
applied to what had lieen part of 
the Roman Empire after it had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, first to- 
the Seljukian Kingdom in Anatolia, 
and afterwards to the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire seated at Constantinople. Garcia 
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de Orta and Jarric deny the name of 
Rmm, as used in India, to the Turks 
of Asia, but they are apparently 
wrong in their expressions. What 
they seem mean is that Turks of 
tlie Ottoman Empire were called 
Rilml; whereas those others in Asia 
of Turkish race (whom we sometimes 
call Toorks), as of Persia and Turkestan, 
were excluded from the name. 

c. 1508.—“Ad haec, tJUjU^ ouripurn, sou 
freturn, quod insulam fecuHtp orienttili con* 
tinentis pla^a oppidum Hondidit, recep- 
taeuluni advonis rnilitibua^ maximo Turcis ; 
lit ab Dionsibus freto divisi, rixandi cum 
iis . . . cuusas procii] haberent. Id ojipi- 
dnni primo (Jogola (see GOGOLLA), dein 
Rumepolis vocibituni ab ipsa re. . . .”— 
Maffel, p. 77. 

1510.—“ When we had sailed about 12 
days we arrived at a city which is called 
Diuohandierrximi, that is ‘Diu, the port 
of the Turks.’ . . . This city is subject to 
the Sultan of Combeia . . . 400 Turkish 
merchants reside here constantly.”— Var- 
ihema, 91-92. 

Bandar-i-RUmi is, as the traveller 
explains, the ‘ Pori of the Turks.' 
(h)gola, a suburb of Diu on the main¬ 
land, was known to the Portuguese 
.some years later, as Villa dos Kawea 
(see GOGOLLA, and quotation from 
Mallei above). The quotation below 
from Damian a does alludes apparently 
to dogola. 

1513. - “. . . Vnde Ruminu TurchorQiiuo 
sex inillia nostros continue irifestabat.’^— 
Kiiuinuells Rt’pisi Rplato/a, p. 21. 

1514. - “They were ships belonging to 
Moors, or U) Romi (there they give the 
name of Romi to a white people who are, 
.some of thorn, from Armenia the (Greater 
and the Less, others from (5rca.‘»sia and 
Tartary and Rossia, Turks and Persian.s 
of Shaesraal called the iSoJ/i, and other 
renegades from all) countries,”— Giav. da 
EnipoH, 38, 

1525.-“ In the expenditure of Malik Aiaz 
we find 30 Rumes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 fedeas each. The Arabis are in the 
same statement paid 40 and 50 fedeas, the 
Corai^ones (Khorasanis) the same ; (luzorates 
and (Ji/nuies {^Shidis) 25 and 30 fMeas ; Far- 
taquu, 50 fedeas. — LembraJiga, 37. 

1549.—“. . . in nova civitate quae Rho- 
maeum appellatur. Nomen inditum est 
Rhomaeis, quasi Rhomanis, vocantur enini 
in t/ot4 IndiA, Rhomaei ii, quos nos communi 
nomine Geniceros [i.e, Janisaries) vocamua. 

. . .”—Damiani a Goes, Dievs'is Ojajnignatio 
— in De Rebus Hispanids Lusitdmcis, Ara- 
qonids, Indids et Aethiopids. . . . Opera, 
Colon. Agr., 1602, p. 281. 

1553.—“The Moors of India not under¬ 
standing the distinctions of those Provinces 
of Europe, call the whole of Thrace, Greece, 


Sclavonia, and the adjacent islands of the 
Mediterranean Rum, and the men thereof 
Rumi, a name which properly belongs to 
that part of Thrace in which lies Constanti¬ 
nople ; from the name of New Rome be¬ 
longing to the latter, Thrace taking that of 
Romania*.”— Banos, IV. iv. 16. 

1554.—“Also the said ambassador pro¬ 
mised in the name of Idalshaa (see IDAL* 
CAN) his lord, that if a fleet of Rumes 
.should invade these parts, Idalshaa should 
be bound to help and .succour us with pro¬ 
visions and mariners at our expense. . . 

—N. Botefho, Tornbo, 42. 

c. 1.555.—“One day (the Ernp. Humayun) 
asked me: ‘ Which of the two countries is 
greatest, that of RUm or of Hindustan ? ’ I 
replied : . . . ‘ If by RUm you mean all the 
countries subject to the Emperor of Con- 
stantinojde, then India would not form even 
a .sixth part thereof.’ . . — Sidi 'AH, in 

J. A.v., .ser. I. tom. ix. 148. 

1563.—“The Turks are those of the pro¬ 
vince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minor; the Rumes are those of Constanti¬ 
nople, and of its empire.”— Garda De Orta, 

1572.— 

“ Persaa feroces, Abassis, e Rumes, 

Que trazido'de Roma o nome tem.- ...” 

Gavi6es, x. 68, 

[By Aubertin : 

“ Fierce Persians, Abyssinians, Rumians, 

Whose appellation doth from Rome 
descon(L . . .”] 

1.579.—“Without the house . . . stood 
foure ancient comely hoare-headod men, 
cloathed all in red downe to the ground, 
but attired on their head.*) not much vnlike 
the Turkes; these they call Romans, or 
strangers. . . — Drake, World Encompassed, 

Hak. Soc. 143. 

1600. —A nation called Rumos who have 
traded many hundred years .to Achen. 
'These Rumos t;ome from the Red Sea.”— 
Vapt. J. Darts, in Purchas, i. 117. 

1612.— “It happened on a time that 
Rajah Sekunder, the Son of Rajah Darab, a 
Roman (Rumi), the name of whose country 
was Macedonia, and whose title was Zul- 
Karncini, wished to see the rising of the 
.sun, and with this view he reached the 
confine.s of India.”— Sijara Malayu, in J. 
liuHan Archip. v. 125. 

1616.—“Rumae, id e.st Turcae Europaei. 
In India quippe duplex militura Turcaeorum 
genus, quorum primi, in Asia orti, (jui 
Turcae dicuntur; alii in Europa qui Con- 
stantinopoli quae olim Roma Nova, advo- 
cantur, ideoque Rumae, tarn ab Indis quam 
a Lusitanis nomine Graeco 'ViopdioL in 
Rumas depravato dicuntur.”— Jarric, The- 
saurus, ii. 105. 

1634.— 

AllI o forte Pacheco se eterniza 

Sustentando incansavel o adquirido ; 

Depois Almeida, que as Estrellas piza 

Se fez do Rume, e Malavar temido.” 

Malaca Contpiistada, ii. 18. 
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1781. — “ These Bspanyols are a very 
western nation, always at war with the 
Boman Emperors (i.e. the Turkish Sultans); 
since the latter took from them the city 
of Ashtenbol {IstaTnbul)^ about 500 years ago, 
in which time they have not ceased to wage 
war with the Rotuneei.” —Seir Mvtaqherin^ 
iii. 336. 


1785. — “We herewith transmit a letter 
. . . in which an account is given of the 
conference going on between the Sultan of 
Room and the English ambassador.” — 
Letters of Tippoo, p. 224. 


ROOMAUL, s. Hind, from Pers. 
ruindl (lit. ‘face-rubber,’) a towel, a 
liandkerchief. [“ In modern native use 
it may be carried in the hand by a 
high-born parda lady attached to her 
hatwa or tiny silk handbag, and orna¬ 
mented with all sorts of gold and 
silver trinkets; then it is a hand¬ 
kerchief in the true sense of the word. 
It may be carried by men, hanging on 
tlie left shoulder, and used to wipe the 
hands or face ; then, too, it is a hand¬ 
kerchief. It may be as big as a towel, 
and thrown over both slioulders by 
men, the ends either hanging loose or 
tied in a knot in front; it then serves 
the purpose of a gulichand or muffler. 
In the case of children it i.s tied round 
the neck as a neckkerchief> or round 
the waist for mere sliow. It may be 
used by women much as the 18th 
century tucker was used in England 
in Addison’s time (Yusuf Ali, Mon. on 
Silk, 79 ; for its use to mark a kind of 
shawl, see Forbes Watson, Textile 
Manufactures, 123).] In ordinary 
Anglo-Indian Hind, it is the word 
for a ‘pocket handkerchief.’ In 
modern trade it is applied to thin 
silk piece-goods with handkerchief- 
patterns. We are not certain of its 
meaning in the old trade of piece- 
goods, e.g. ; 

[1615.— “2 handkerchiefs Rumall cot¬ 
tony.”— Cocks’s Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 179. 

[1665.—“Towel, Rumale.” — Persian Glos¬ 
sary, in Sir T. Herbert, od. 1677, p. 100. 

[1684. — “RomallB Courge . . . 16.”— 
Priiigle, Diary Ft. St. Oeo., 1st ser. iii. 119.] 

1704. — “Price Currant (Malacca) . . . 
Bomalls, Bengali ordinary, per Gorge, 26 
Kix Dlls.”— Lockyer, 71. 

1726.— “RoemaalB, 80 pieces in a pack, 
45 ells long, 1^ broad.”— Valentijn, v. 178. 

Rumdl was also the name techni¬ 
cally used by the Thugs for the hand¬ 
kerchief with which they strangled 
their victims. 

3 C 


[c. 1833.—“There is no doubt but that 
all the Thugs are expert in the use of the 
handkerchief, which is called Roomal or 
Paloo. . . .”— Wolff, Travels, ii. 180.] 

EOSALGAT, CAPE, n.p. The 

most easterly point of the coast of 
Arabia; a corruption (originally Portu¬ 
guese) of the Arabic name Rds-al-hadd, 
as explained by P. della Valle, with 
his usual acuteness and precision, below. 

1553. — “From Curia Muria to Capo 
RoBalgate, which is in 22^°, an extent 
of coast of 120 leagues, all the land is Imrren 
and desert. At this Cape commences the 
Kingdom of Ormus.”— Barros, I. ix. 1. 

,, “ Affonso d’Albotiuerque . . . 

passing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he doubled Cape Roi^algate, which stands 
at the beginning of that coast . . . which 
Cape Ptolemy calls Siragros Promontory 
{Xvaypos dxpa). . . .”— Ibtd. II. ii. 1. 

c. 1554.—“We had been some days at 
sea, when near Rft’iB-al-hadd the Damani, 
a violent wind so called, got up. . . ,”— Sidi 
’Ali, J. As. S. ser. 1. tom. ix. 75. 

,, “If you wish to go from Rdsol- 
hadd to DUlsind (see DIUL-SIND) you steer 
E.N.E. till you come to Pasani . . . from 
thence ... E. by S. to Rds Kardshi {i.e. 
Karachi), where you come to an anchor. 

. . ."—The Mohit (by Sidi ’Ali), in J.A, 
S.B., V. 459. 

1572.— 

“ Olha Dofar insigne, porque manda 
0 mais cheiroso incenso para as aras ; 

Mas attenta, jd cd est’ outra banda 
De RoBalgate, o praias semper avaras, 
Come^a o regno Ormus. ...” 

CamAes, x. 101. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold insign Dofar that doth command 
for Christian altars sweetest incense- 
store ; 

But note, beginning now on further band 
of Rocal^h^’B ever greedy shore, 
yon Horrnus Kingdom. . . .” 

1623.—“We began meanwhile to find the 
sea rising considerably ; and having by this 
time got clear of the Strait . . . and having 
past not only Cape lasck on the Persian 
side, but also that cape on the Arabian side 
which the Portuguese vulgarly call Rosal- 
gate, as you also find it marked in maps, 
but the proper name of which is Ras el had, 
signifying in the Arabic tongue Cape of the 
End or Boundary, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that Country . . . just as 
in our own Europe the point of Galizia is 
called by us for a like reason Finis Terrae." 
—P. della Valle, ii. 496 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 11]. 

[1665,—“. . . Rozelgate formerly Coro- 
damum and Macej in Amian. lib. 23, almost 
Nadyr to the Tropick of Cancer."—Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 101.] 

1727.—“ Maceira, a V)arren uninhabited 
Island . . . within 20 leagues of Cape 
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Basielgat.”— Hamilton, i. 56 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 57]. 

[1823.—“. . . it appeared that the whole 
ct^ast of Arabia, from Ras al had, or (Jape 
Raselsr&t, as it is sometimes called by the 
English, was but little known. . . — Owen, 

Narr. i. 333.] 

EOSE-APPLE. See JAMBOO. 

EOSELLE, s. The Indian Hibiscus 
or Hih. sahdariffa, L. The fleshy calyx 
makes an excellent suh-acid jelly, and 
is used also for tarts ; also called ‘ Red 
Sorrel.’ The French call it ‘Guinea 
Sorrel,’ Oseille de Guinee, and Rotielle 
is probably a corrii])tion of Osdlle. 
[See PUTWA.] 

[EOSE'MALLOWS, s. A semi- 
huid resin, the y)r()duct of the Liqni- 
damhar altiiKjia, which grows in 
'reiiasserim ; also known as Li(juid 
Storax, and used for various medicinal 
purposes. (See Hanhitry and Fln(dciger, 
Pharmacog. 271, IVatt, Econ. Did. V. 
78 i^eqq.). The Burmese name of the 
tree is nan-ta-yoke (Mawn, Ihmnah, 
778). The word is a corruption of 
the Malay-Javanese rasarnalla, Skt. 
ram-nidld, ‘ Perfume garland,’ the gum 
being used as incense {KnryrL Britann. 
9th ed. .\ii. 718.) 

1.598. — “ Roaamallia.”—Hak. 
Soc. i. 1,50.] 

EOTTLE, EATTLE, s. Arab, rati 
or ritl, the Arabian pound, becoming 
in S. Ital. rotolo; in Port, arraid; in 
Span, arrelde; su])])osed to be. origin¬ 
ally a trans])osi(,ion of the Greek Xirpa, 
which went all over the Semitic East. 
It is in Syriac as lltrd; and is also 
found as lltrim (})1.) in a Phmnician 
inscription of Sardinia, dating c. n.c. 
180 (see Corpus Inscriptt. Semitt. i. 
188-189.) 

c. 1340. — “The ritl of India which is 
called sir (see SEER) weigh.s 70 rnithkdU . . . 
40.vl/’,'f form a mann (see MAUND)." — tikihd- 
buddln JJimishH, in Notes and Exts. xiii. 
189. 

[c. 1.590.—“ Kaflz is a measure, called atso 
sd((' weighing 8 rati, and, some say, more.” 
— Ain, ed. Jarrett, ii. 55. 

[1612.—“The bahar is 360 rottolas of 
'M.oha.."—Danvn's, Letters, i. 193.] 

1673.—“ . . . Weights in Goa : 

1 Bahxii'r is ... 3^ Kintal. 

1 Kintal is ... 4 Arohel or Kovel. 

1 A rohe.l is ... 32 Rotolas. 

I Botola is ... 16 Ounc. or 1/. Averd." 

Fryer, 207. 


1803. — “ At J udda the weights are : 

15 Vakeeas — 1 Rattle. 

2 Rattles — 1 maund.” 

Milburn, i. 88. 

EOUND, s. This is used as a 
Hind. 'Word, raund, or corru})tly ravn 
(jasht, a transfer of the Plnglish, in 
the sense of patrolling, or ‘going the 
round.s.’ [And we tinof in the Madras 
Records the grade of ,• Rounder,’ or 
‘Gentlemen of the Round,’ officers 
whose duty it. was to visit the sentries. 

[1683. — “ . . . itt is order’d that 18 
Souldicrs, 1 (’orporall & 1 Rounder goe 
upon the Sloop Oonimer for Hugly. . . .” 
— Pringle, Diary Ft. St, Geo. 1st ser. ii. 33.] 

EOUNDEL, s. An obsolete word 
for an umbrella, formerly in use in 
Aiiglo-lndia. [In IbTb the u.se of the 
Iioimdell was ])r(>hibit,ed, exce])t in the 
case of “the Oouncell and (Jiaplaine” 
(Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ccxxxii.)] 
In old English the name roundel is 
a])])lied t.o a variety of circular objects, 
as a mat umhu- a dish, a target, Iko. 
And ]u-ohal*lv this is (he origin of t he 
]>resent application, in spib' of the 
circumstame that the. word is some¬ 
times found in th(‘ foi'in aruoidd. In 
this form (lie woid also seems to have 
been enqdoyed for the conical hand- 
guard on a. lance, as we learn from 
Bluteau’s great I^ort. Dldumary. 
“Arundela, or Arandella, is a guard 
for the right hand, in the form of a 
funmd. It is lixed to the tliiek part 
of the lance or inaee l»orne by men at 
arms. The Licentaat.t* (Jovarruhias, 
who pi<jues himself on lindiiig ety¬ 
mologies for every kind of word, 
derives from Aruud(d, a eity 

(.so he says) of the Kingdom of 
England.” (Johariaivias (Hill) gives 
the above exjilanation ; adding that 
it also was aj)})]ied to a kind of 
smootli collar worn by women, from 
its resemblance to Ibe. otlu'r thing. 
Unle.ss historical y)roof of this last 
etymology can be traced, we should 
suppose that Arundel is, even in this 
sen.se, pnjhabl)' a c(n‘rii])tion of roundel. 
[The N.K.L). gives arroudell, arundell 
as forms of hironddle, ‘a swallow.’] 

1673.—“ Lu.sty Fell(jws running by their 
Sides W’ith Arundels (which are broad Um- 
brelloes held over their Head.s).”— Fryer, 30. 

1676. — “ ProfKJsals to the Agent, &c., 
about the young men in Metchlipatam. 

** Generali. I.—Whereas each hath his 
peon and some more with their Rondells, 
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that none be permitted Vjiit, as at the Fort.” 
— Ft. St. Oeo. Conjin.^ Feb. 16. In Notes 
and Krts. No. I. p, 43. 

1677-78. — . . That except by the 

Members of this Councell, those that have 
formerly been in that quality, Cheefes of 
Factorys, Commanders of Shipps out of 
Fingland, and the Chaplains, Rundells shall 
not be worne by any Men in this Towne, 
and by no Woman below the Degree t)f 
Factors’ Wives and Ensigns’ Wives, excejd 
by such as the Covernour shall j>ermit.” 
— Madras Standi nq Orders, in Whrelrr, 
iii. 438. 

1680. — “To Verona (the Corap.any’s Chief 
Merchant)’s adopted son was given the name 
of Muddoo Verona, and a Rundell to bo 
carried over him, in respect to the memory 
of Verona, eleven cannon being fired, that 
the 'fowne a.nd Country might take notice 
of the honour done them.”— Ft. St. (iro. 
Oonsn. In Notes and F.rts. No. 11. p. 15. 

1716.— “All such as serve under the 
Honourable (\»mj)a.uy and the English 
Inhabitants, deserted their Emjiloys ; such 
as Cooks, Water bearers, (’oolies, Palankeen- 
iioV'., Roundel men. . . —In IV/iepfer^ 

ii. 230. 

1726.—“ Wlieuever the magnates goon a 
journey they go not without a considerable 
tram, being attended by their pipers, horn- 
bk)Wors, and Rondel bearehs, who keef» them 
from the Sun with a Rondel (which is a 
kind of litHe round sunshade).”— Valmtijn, 
C/tnr. 54. 

,, “'Pheir iViests go like the rest 
clothed in yellow, but with the right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered. 3'hey also 
carry a rondel, or parasol, of a Taf/ipot (see 
TALIPOT) leaf. . . ."—Jbid. v. (CVz/Aui), 
4 OS. 

1754. “Some years before our arrival in 
the country, they (the E. 1. Co.) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, 
that they gave the strictest orders that none 
of these young gentlemen should be allowed 
even to hire a Roundel-boy, whose bu.siness 
it is to walk by his master, and defend him 
with his Roundel or Umbrella from the 
heat of the sun. A young fellow of humour, 
ii])on this last order coming over, altered 
the form of his Umbrella from a round to a 
S(piare, called it a Sqxidrede} instead of a 
Roundel, and insisted that no order yet in 
force forbad him the use of it.”—21. 

1785. -“He (Clive) enforced the Sump¬ 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the .strictest orders that none of those young 
gentlemen should be allowed oven to have 
a roundel-boy, whose busino.ss is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his round^ 
or umbrella from the heat of the sun.”— 
Carraccioli, i. 283. This ignoble writer has 
evidently copied from Ives, and applied the 
passage (untruly, no doubt) to Clive. 

ROWANNAH, r. Hind, from 
Pers. rawdnah^ from rawdy ‘going.’ A 
|)ass or permit. 


[1764.—“. . . that the English shall 
carry on their trade . . . free from all 
duties . . . excepting the article of salt, 
... on which a duty is to be levied on the 
Rowana or Houghly market-price. . . — 

Letter from (Jourt^ '\\\ Verelsi.^ View of 
App. 127.J 

ROWCE, s. Hind, ram., roisy raviis. 
A Hiinribiyan tree wliitdi .su])plie.s ax- 
eellent .straiglit and strong aljienstocks 
and walking-sticks, Cotoneaster hacAllarUy 
Wall., also (L acxim.inata (N.O. Rosa- 
ceae). Watt, Econ. Jh'ct. ii. 581.] 

1838. — “We descended into the Khud, 
and I was amusing my self jumping from 
rock to rock, and thus passing n}> the 
centre of the brawling nuumtain stream, 
aided by my long pahdrl pole of rOUS wood.” 

-Waiida-ivqs of a Fxhjrnn, ii. 241; [also 
1. 112]. 

ROWNEE, s. 

a. A fausse-])raye, i.e. a sulisidiarv 
enceinte surrounding a fortified ])lace 
on the outside of tlie ])ro[»er wall and 
on the e.dge of the ditclt ; Hind, raonl. 
The word is nut in Shakespear, Wilson, 
Platts or Fallon. But it, occurs often 
in the narrativ'^e.s of Anglo-Indian sii'ge 
ofieralions. The origin of tJu* wor<i is 
(d)scure. [Mr. Irvine suggests Hind. 
rfindhndy ‘to enclose as witJi a hedge,’ 
and says: “Fallon evidently knew 
nothing of the word raunl, for in his 
K. H. Did. he translates faii.sse-liraye 
hy dhuSy inattl ltd ptishfidt; wliich also 
shows that he had no detiiiiti' idea of 
wliat a fauase-braye was, dhvs meaning 
simply an earthen or mud fort.” I)r. 
Grierson suggests Hijid. rainumly ‘a 
park,’ of wliich the fern., i.e. diiiiinn- 
tive, would be rarnanl or rdonl; or 
})ossibly the word may come from 
Hind. re.Vy Skt,. re/nVy ‘sand,’ meaning 
“an entrencliment of sand.”] 

1799.—“On the 20th 1 ordered a mine to 
be carried under (the glacis) liecause the 
guns could not bear on the rounee.”— 
Ja.'i. Skinners MU. Memoirs, i, 172. J. B. 
Fraser, the editor of Skinner, parenthetically 
interprets rounee here as ‘ counterscarp ’ ; 
but that is nonsense, as well as incorrect. 

[1803.—Writing of Hathras, “ Renny wall, 
with a deep, broad, dry ditch behind it 
surrounds the fort.”—B'. Thoriiy Afem. of 
the War in India, p. 400.] 

1805.—In a work by Major L. F. Smith 
(Sketch if the Rise, d'C., of the Regular Corps 
in the Service of the Native. J^nnees of Imlia) 
we find a plan of the attack of Aligarh, in 
which is marked “Lower Fort or Renny, 
well supplied with grape, ” and again, ‘ ‘ Ijower 
Fort, Renny or Faussebraye.” 
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[1819.—. . they saw the necessity of 
covering the foot of the wall from an 
enemy's Are, and formed a defence, similar 
to ourfausse-braye, which they call Rained.” 
— Fitzclarence^ Journal of a Route to England^ 
p. 245 ; also see 110.] 

b. This word also occurs as repre¬ 
sentative of the Burmese yo-wet~ni^ or 
(in Arakan pron.) ro-wet-ni, ‘red-leaf,’ 
the technical name of the standard 
silver of the Burmese ingot currency, 
commonly rendered Flowered-silver. 

1796. — “Rouni or fine silver, Ummera- 
poora currency .”—Notification in Scton-Karr, 

11. 179. 

1800.—“The quantity of alloy varies in 
the silver current in different parts of the 
empire ; at Rangoon it is adulterated 25 
per cent. ; at Ummerapoora, pure, or what 
18 called flowered silver, is most common; 
in the latter all duties are paid. The 
modifications are as follows : 

“ Round, or pure silver. 

'Mountka, 5 per cent, of alloy.” 

Mi/rim, 327. 

ROWTEE, s. A kind of small tent 
with pyramidal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eaves. Hind, rdot/i. 

[1813.—“. . . the military men, and 
others attached to the camp, generally 
j)o.s.se.ss a dwelling of somewhat more com¬ 
fortable description, regularly made of two 
or three folds of cloth in thickness, closed 
at one end, and having a flap to keep out 
the wind and rain at the opposite one: 
the.se are dignified with the name of ruotees, 
and come nearer (than the pawl) to our 
ideas of a tent.”— Broughton^ Letleis^ ed. 
Coii.stabic, p. 20. 

[1875. — “For the servants I had a gcx)d 
rauti of thick lined cloth.”— Wilsan, Abode 
of Snow, 90.] 

ROY, s. A common mode of writ¬ 
ing the title rdl (see RAJA) ; which 
sometimes occurs also as a family 
name, as in that of the famous Hindu 
Theist Rammohun Roy. 

ROZA, s. Ar. rauda, Hind, rauza. 
Properly a garden ; among the Arabs 
especially the rauda of the great 
mostjue at Medina. In India it is 
applied to such mausolea as the Taj 
(generally called by the natives the 
Tdj-rauza ); and the mausoleum built 
by Aurungzib near Aurungabad. 

1813.—“. . . the roza, a name for the 
mausoleum, but implying something saintly 
or sanctified.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 41; 
[2nd ed. ii. 413]. 


ROZYE, s. Hind, razdl and rajdl; 
a coverlet quilted with cotton. The 
etymology is very obscure. It is spelt 
in Hind, with the Ar. letter zwad; 
and F. Johnson gives a Persian word 
so spelt as meaniM ‘ a cover for the 
heaa in winter.’ The kindred mean¬ 
ing of mirzdi is apt to suggest a con¬ 
nection between the two, but this 
may be accidental, or the latter word 
factitious. We can see no likelihood 
in Shakespear’s suggestion that it is 
a corruption of an Sieged Skt. ranjika, 
‘cloth.’ [Platts gives the same ex¬ 
planation, adding “probably through 
Pers. razd\\ from razldan, ‘ to dye.’ ”] 
The most probable suggestion perhaps 
is that razdl was a word taken from 
the name of some person called Razdy 
who may have invented some variety 
of the article ; as in the case of Spencery 
Wellingtons, &c, A somewhat obscure 
quotation from tlie Pers. Diet, called 
Bahdr-i-Ajam, extracted by Viillers 
(s.v.), seems to corroborate the sug¬ 
gestion of a personal origin of the 
word. 

1784.—“1 have this morning . . . received 
a letter from the Prince addressed to you, 
with a present of a rezy and a shawl hand¬ 
kerchief.”— Wai'Ten Hastings to his Wife, Hi 
Busteed, Echoes of Old Calcutta, 195. 

1834.—“T arrived in a small open pavilion 
at the toj) of the building, in which there 
was a small Brahminy cow, clothed in a 
wadded resai, and lying upon a carpet.”— 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 135. 

18.57. — (Irn^rts into Kandahar, from 
Mashad and Khorasan) “ Razaies from 
^ezd. . . .”—Pdnjab Trade Report, App. 
p. Ixviii. 

1867.—“I had brought with mo a soft 
(juilted rezai to sleep on, and with a rug 
wrapped round me, and sword and pistol 
under my head, I lay and thought long and 
deeply upon my line of action on the 
morrow.”— Lieut.-Col. Lewin, A Fly on ike 
Wheel, 301. 

RUBBER, s. Ar. rahi, ‘ the Spring.' 
In India applied to the crops, or 
harvest of tne crops, which are sown 
after the rains and reaped in the 
following spring or early summer. 
Such crops are wheat, barley, gram, 
linseed, tobacco, onions, carrots and 
turnips, &c. (See KHIJRREEF.) 

[1765.—“... we have granted them the 
Dewannee (see DEWAUNTH of the province.^ 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, from the 
beginning of the Fussul Bubby of the 
Bengal year 1172. . . .”— Firmaun of Shah 
AaaXum, in Verelst, View of Bengal, App. 167. 
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[1866.—“ It was in the month of November, 
when, if the rains closed early, irrigation is 
resorted to for producing the young rubbee 
crops .”—Confessions of an Onderly^ 179. j 

EUBLE, s. Russ. The silver unit 
of Russian currency, when a coin (not 
paper) equivalent to 3s. l^d ; [in 1901 
al)out 2s. It was originally a 

silver ingot; see first quotation and 
note below. 

15.59.—‘ ‘ Vix centum annos vtuntiir moneta 
argentea, praesertim apud illos cusa. Initio 
cum argentum in provinciam inferebatur, 
fundebantur portiunculae oblongae argen- 
teae, sine imagine et scriptura, aestimatione 
vnius rubli, quarum nulla nunc apparet. ” * 
Ilerherstein, in Rerum Moscovit. Auctores, 
Francof. 1600, p. 42. 

1,591.—“This penal tie or mulct is 20 
diyigoes (see TANGA) or pence upon every 
rubble or mark, and so ten in the hundred. 

. . . IIoo (the Emperor) hath besides for 
every name contoyned in the writs that passe 
out of their courts, five altee.ns^ an alteen 
5 pence sterling or thereabouts.”— Treaii.se 
i)f the Russian Comniomveaith, by Dr. (Hies 
Fletcher, Hak. Soc. 51. 

c. 1654-6. — “Dog dollars they (the 
Russians) are not acquainted with, these 
being attended with loss . . . their own 
dm&rs they call Roubles.” — Macarius, E.T. 
by Balfour, i. 280. 

fRUrrUaUR, S. P.—H. rafOgar, 
Pers. rafu, ‘darning,’ The modern 
rafilgar in Indian cities is a workman 
wiio repairs rents and holes in Kash¬ 
mir shawls and other woollen fabrics. 
Such workmen were regularly em¬ 
ployed in the cloth factories of the 
E.I. Co., to examine the manufactured 
cloths and remove petty defects in the 
weaving. 

1750.—“On inspecting the Dacca goods, 
wo found the Seerbetties (see PIECE- 
GOODS) very much frayed and very badly 
raffa-gllET’d or joined.”— Bengal Letter to 
E.I. Co., Feb. 25, India Office MSS. 

* These ingots were called sawm. I bn Batutu 
says: “At one day’s journey from Ukak are the 
hills of the Rus, who are Christians; they have 
red hair and blue eyes, they are ugly in feature and 
crafty in character. They have silver mines, and 
they bring from their country aaum, i.e. ingots 
of silver, with which they buy and sell in that 
country. The weight of each ingot is five ounces.” 
—ii. 414, Pegolotti (c. 1840), speaking of the land- 
route to Cathay, says that on arriving at Cassai 
ii.€. Kinrny of Marco Polo or Hang-chau-fu) “you 
can dispose of the sommi of silver that you have 
with you . . . and you may reckon the sommo 
to be worth 6 golden florins ” (see in Cathay, &c., 
ii. 288-9,293). It would appear from Wasaf, quotea 
by Hammer (Geschichte der Gold^nen Horde, 224), 
that gold in^ts also were called sum or saum. 
The ruble is still called sum in Turkestan. 


1851. — “Rafu-gan axe darners, who 
repair the cloths mat have been damaged 
during bleaching. They join broken threads, 
remove knots from threads, ka."—Taylor, 
Cotton Manufacture qf Dacca, 97.] 

RUM, s. This is not an Indian word. 
The etymology is given by Wedgwood 
as from a slang word of the 16th 
century, rome for ‘ good ’; ronie-hooze, 

‘ good drink ’; and so, rum. The 
English word has always with us a 
note of vulgarity, but we may note 
here that Gorresio in his Italian 
version of the Ramayana, whilst de¬ 
scribing the Palace of Ravana, is bold 
enough to spe.ak of its being pervaded 
by “an odoriferous breeze, perfumed 
with sandalwood, and bdellium, with 
rum and with sirop” (iii. 292). “Mr. 
N. Darnell Davis has put forth a 
derivation of the word rum, which 

ives the only probable history of it. 

t came from Barbados, where the 
planters first distilled it, somewhere 
between 1640 and 1645. A MS. ‘De¬ 
scription of Barbados,’ in Trinity 
College, Dublin, written about 1651, 
says: ‘The chief fudling they make 
in the Island is Ruimhullion, alias Kill- 
Divil, and this is made of sugar-canes 
distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible 
liqour.’ G. Warren’s Description of 
Surinam, 1661, shows the word in its 
present short term : ‘ Rum is a spirit 
extracted from the juice of sugar-canes 
. . . called Kill-Devil in New England ! ’ 

‘ Ramhullion ’ is a Devonshire word, 
meaning ‘a great tumult,’ and may 
have been adopted from some of the 
Devonshire settlers in Barbados; at 
any rate, little doubt can exist tliat 
it has given rise to our word nim, 
and the longer name rumhowling, 
which sailors give to their grog.”— 
Academy, Sept. 5, 1885. 

RUM-JOHNNY, s. Two distinct 
meanings are ascribed to this vulgar 
word, both, we believe, obsolete. 

a. It was applied, according to 
Williamson, (V.M., i. 167) to a low 
class of native servants who plied on 
the wharves of Calcutta in order to 
obtain employment from new-corners. 
That author explains it as a corrup¬ 
tion of Ramazdnl, which he alleges t o 
be one of the commonest of Mahom - 
medan names. [The Meery-jhony GuUs^^ 
of Calcutta {Carey, Good Old Days, . 
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139) perhaps in the same way derived 
its name from one Mir Jdn.‘\ 

1810. —“Generally speaking, the pre.sent 
bdnuins, who attach themselves to the cap¬ 
tains of European ships, may without the 
least hazard of controversion, be considered 
as nothing more or less than Bum-johnnies 
‘of a larger growth.’”— Wilh'avison, V.Af., 
i. 191. 

b. Among soldiers and sailors, ‘a 
prostitute,’; from Hind. rdnyVtrri, 8kt. 
rdynd-jam, ‘a jdeasing woman,’ ‘a 
dancing-girl.’ 

[1799. —. . and the Ramjenls {Hindu 
dancing women) have been all day dancing 
and singing before the idol.”— Colebrooke^ 
in Life, ir»3.J 

1814.—-“ 1 lived near four years within a 
few miles of the solemn groves where those 
voluptuous devotees j)ass their lives with 
the ramjsumies or dancing-girls attached 
to the temples, in a sort of luxurious super¬ 
stition and sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates.”— Forhea, Or. Mem. iii. 0; 
[2nd od. ii. 127]. 

[1816.- “But we must except that class 
of females called ravjannees, or dancing- 
girls, who are attached to the temples.”— 
A»iMic Journal, ii. 879, (juoting Wathen, 
Tour to Madras and China.l 

RUMNA, s. Hind. raw7UL 8kt. 
rarriana, ‘causing ])lt'asun^,’ a chase, 
or reserved liunting-ground. 

1760.—“ Abdal Ghab Cawn murdered at 
the Rumna in the month of March, 1760, 
by some of tlie Hercarahs. . , 

Sittari, i. 63. 

1792.—-“The i’eshwo having invited me 
to a novel spectacle at his runma (read 
ru7Hria), or park, about four miles from 
Poonah. . . . ’ —Sir C. Malet, in Forbes, Or. 
Meru. [2nd ed. ii, 821. (See also Verses 
(juoted under PAWNEE.) 

RU^ (Or CUTCH), n.p. Hind, 
raw. This mime, applied to the singu¬ 
lar e.xtcnt of sand-flat and salt-waste, 
often covered By high tides, or by 
land-hoods, which extends between 
the Peninsula of Cutch and the main¬ 
land, is a corruption of the 8kt. irina 
or Irirm, ‘a salt-swamp, a desert,’ [or 
of arariya^ ‘a wilderness The Riinn 
is first mentioned in the Periplus, in 
which a true indication is given of 
this tract and its dangers. 

c. A.D. 80-90. —“But after passing the 
Sinthus K. there is another gulph running 
to the north, not easily seen, whjch is called 
Irinon, and is distinguished into the Great 
and the Little. And there is an expanse of 
•hallow water on both sides, and swift con¬ 


tinual eddies extending far from the land.”^ 
— Periplus, § 40. 

c. 1370.—-“The guides had maliciously 
misled them into a place called the Kiinchi- 
ran. In thi.s place all the land is impreg¬ 
nated with salt, to a degree impossible to 
describe.”— Shams-i-Su-dj-A/'f, in FI Hot, iii. 
324. 

1983.—“Muzaffar fled, and crossed the 
Ran, which is an inlet of the sea. and took 
the road to Jessalmlr. In some places tho 
breadth of tho water (^f the Ran is 10 kos 
and 20 He went into tho country which 
they call Each, on the other side of tho 
water.”— Tabalrdt-i-Akbarl, Ibid. v. 440. 

c. 1990.—“ Between Chalwanoh, Sircar 
Ahrnedabad, Ifiitten, and Snrat, is a low 
tract of country, 90 cose in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, which is called 
Run. Before tho commencement of the 
periodical rains, tho sea swells and inun¬ 
dates this spot, ami leaves by degrees after 
the rainy season.”— Ayeeii, ed. (HadivtUy 
1800, ii. 71 ; [ed. Jorreft, ii. 249]. 

1849.—“On the morning of the 24th I 
embarked and landed about 6 p.m, in the 
Rnnn of Sindh. 

“ . . . a boggic syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land. . .” 

Dry Leave.s fr<m Young Egypt, 14. 

EUPEE, s. HiiuJ. rfipiya, from 
Skt. rvpya, ‘wrought silver.’ The 
standard coin of the Anglo-Indian 
monetary system, as it was of tlie 
Mabommedan Em]»ire that preceded 
ours. It is comiuouly stated (as by 
Wilson, in his article on tins word, 
wliich contains mucb valuable and 
condensed information') that the rujiee 
was introduced by Slier Sliah (in ir)42). 
And tliis is, no doubt, formally true ; 
but it is certain that a coin substanti¬ 
ally identical with tlie ru])ee, V.c. 
a])pr()ximating to a standard of lOO 
ratis (or 175 grains troy) of silver, an 
ancient Hindu standard, had been 
struck by the Mabommedan sovereigns 
of Delhi in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
and had formed an inqxu tant jiart of 
their currency. In fact, the cajiital 
coins of Delhi, from the time of 
lyaltimish (a.d. 1211-1236) to the ac¬ 
cession of Mahonimed Tughlak (1325) 
were gold and silver pieces, respectively 
of the weight just mentioned. We 
gather from the statements of Ihii 
Batuta and his contemporaries that 
the gold coin, whicli tlie former gener¬ 
ally calls tanga and sometimes gold 
dinar, was worth 10 of the silver coin, 
which he calls dinar, thus indicating 
that the relation of gold to silver 
j value was, or had recently been, as 
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10:1. Mahommed Tuglilak remodelled 
the currency, issuing gold pieces of 
200 grs. and silver pieces of 140 grs. 
—an indication probably of a gre^t 
“deT)reciation of gold” (to use our 
inodern language) consecment on the 
enormous amount of gola bullion ob¬ 
tained from the plunder of Western 
and Southern India. Some years 
later (1330) Mahommed developed his 
notable scheme of a forced currency, 
consisting entirely of copper tokens, 
"rhis thianv everything into confusion, 
and it was not till six years later that 
any sustained issues of ordinary coin 
W(“re recommenced. From about this 
tinui the old standard of 175 gr.s. was 
rt adopted for gold, and was maintained 
till the time of Slier Shah. But it 
does not appear that the old standard 
vas then resumed for silver. In the 
reign of Mahommed’s successor Feroz 
Sliidi, Mr. F. Thomas’s examples show 
the gold coin of 175 grs. st-andard 
running jiarallel with continued issues 
of a silver (or profe.ssedly silver) coin 
of 140 grs. ; and this, speaking briefly, 
continued to be the case to the end of 
the Lodi dynasty (be. 1520). The 
coinage seems to have sunk into a state 
of great irregularity, not remedied by 
Baber (who struck dshrafis (see ASH- 
RAFEE) and chrhdnts^ such as were 
used in Turkestan) or Humfiyun, but 
the reform of which was undertaken 
by Slier Shah, as above mentioned. 

Tlis silver coin of 175-178 grs. was 
that which popularly obtained the 
name of rwpr//a, which has continued 
to our day. The weight, indeed, of 
the coins so styled, never very accurate 
in native times, varied in different 
Slates, and tin* purity varied still 
more. The former never went very 
far on either side of 170 grs., but the, 
quantity of jiure silver contained in 
it sunk in some cases as low as 140 
grs., and even, in exceptional cases, to 
100 grs. Variation however was not 
confined to native States. Rupees 
were struck in Bombay at a very e^rly 
date of the British occupation. Of 
these there are four specimens in 
the Br. Mus. The first bears ohv. 

‘ The Rvpee of Bombaim. 1677. 
By authority of Charles the 
Second ; rev. Kino of Great 
Britaine . France . and . Ireland 
Wt. 167*8 gr. The fourth bears ohv, 
‘Hon . Soc . Ang . Ind . ori.’ with -a 


shield ; rev. ‘ A . Deo . Pax . et . Incre- 
MENTUM :—Mon . Bombay . Anglic . 
Regim". A° 7^’ Weight 177*8 gr. 
Different Rupees minted by the British 
Government were current in the three 
Presidencies, and in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency several were current ; viz. the 
Sikka (see SICCA) Rupee, which 
latterly weighed 192 grs., and con¬ 
tained 176 grs. of ]mre silver; the 
Farrukhdhffd, which latt(u*ly weighed 
180 grs.,* containing 165*215 of j)ure 
silver ; the lieuures Ku]»ee (uj) to 1819), 
which weighed 174*76 grs., and con¬ 
tained 168*885 of pure silver. Besides 
these there was the Cfuddnl or ‘cur¬ 
rent’ ru])ee of account, in which the 
Company’s accounts were kept, of 
which 116 were e(pial to 100 sikhas. 
[“The hhari or Company’s Arcot. rupee 
was coined at (Jalcutta, and was in 
value 3^ jkt cent, less than the Sikka 
rupee” {Beveridge., Bttkargnuj^ 

The Bomliay Rupee was adopted from 
that of Surat, and from 1800 its weight 
was 178*32 grs. ; its pure silver 164*94. 
The Ru])ee at Madras (where however 
the standard currency was of an en¬ 
tirely different character, see PAGODA) 
was originally that of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic (or ‘Nabob of Arcot’) 
and was usually known as the A rcot 
Ru]>ee. We find its issues varying 
from J7l to 177 grs. in weight, and 
from 160 to 170 of j)ure silvi^r ; whilst 
in 1811 there took place an abnormal 
(‘oinage, from Spanish dollars, of rupees 
with a weight of 188 grs. and 169*20 
of j)ure silver. 

Also from some reason or other, 
perhaps from commerce between those 
places and the ‘Coast,’ the (diittagong 
and Dacca currency {i.e. in the ex¬ 
treme east of Bengal) “formerly con¬ 
sisted of Arcot ruf)ees ; and they were 
for some time coined expressly for 
those districts at the Calcutta and 

* The term Somaut rupees, whicli was of frequent 
occurreuce down to the reformutiou and unititui- 
tion of the Indian coinage in 1S33, is one very 
difficult to elucidate. The word is properly 
pi. of Ar. ,sana(f), a year. According to the old 
practice in Bengal, coins deteriorated in value, in 
comj>ari.son with the rupee of account, when they 
jMt-s.sed the third year of their currency, and these 
rupees were termed Sanv/dt or Sonaut. But in 
1773, to put a stop to thi.<i inconvenience, Govern¬ 
ment d<itermined that all rupees coined in future 
should bear the impression oi the 19th mn or year 
of Shah 'Alam (the Mogul then reigning). And in 
all later uses of the term Sonaut it appears to be 
equivalent in value to the Famikh&b&ii rupee, or 
the modem'“ Company’s Rupee” (which was of 
the same standard). 
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Dacca Mints. (!) (Prinsep^ Useful 
Tables^ ed. by E. Thomas, 24.) 

These examples will give some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with¬ 
out any reference to tne vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
suljiject is far too complex to be dealt 
with minutely in the space we can 
afford to it in such a work as this. 
The first step to reform and assimila¬ 
tion took place under Regulation VII. 
of 1833, but this still maintained the 
exceptional Sicca in Bengal, though 
assimilating the rupees over the rest 
of India. The Stcca was abolished 
as a coin by Act XIII. of 1836 ; and 
the universal rupee of British territory 
has since been the “ Company’s Rupee,” 
as it was long called, of 180 grs. weight 
and 165 pure silver, representing there¬ 
fore in fact the Farrukhabdd Ru 2 )ee. 

1610.—“This armie consisted of 100,000 
horse at the least, with infinite number of 
Camels and Elephants: so that with the 
whole baggage there could not bee lease 
than flue or sixe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not suf¬ 
ficient for them; a MuBSOcke (see MUS- 
SUCK) of water being sold for a Rupia, 
and yet not enough to bo h&d.''—Hawkins, 
in Purchas, i, 427. 

[1615.—“ Roupies Jangers {,/ahdngirl) of 
1 (^ jrijtas, which goeth four for five ordinary 
roupies of 80 jrisas called Oassanrs (see 
KUZ2JLNNA), and we value them at 28. ‘Ui. 
per piece: Gecaus (see SICCA) of Amadavrs 
which goeth for 86 pi^is ; Ghallcnnes of Agra, 
which goeth for 83 pisas.” — Foster, Letters, 
iii. 87.] 

1616.—“ Rupias monetae genus est, qua- 
nim singulae xxvi assibus gallicis aut 
circiter aequivalent.”— Jarrk, iii. 83. 

,, “ ... As for his Government of 

Patan onely, he gave the King eleven Leckes 
of Rupias (the Rupia is two shillings, two¬ 
pence sterling) . . . wherein he had Regall 
Authoritie to take what he list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Rupias by the 
yeare.” —Sir T. Roe, in Purchas, i. 548; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 239, with some differences of 
reading]. 

,, “They call the peeces of money 
XUOpeeB, of which there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
threepence, and the best two shillings and 
ninepence sterling.”— Terry, in Purchas, 
ii. 1471. 

[ ,, “ITiis money, consisting of the 
two-shilling pieces of this country called 
Boopeas.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 2^.] 

1648. —“ Reducing the Ropie to four and 
twenty Holland Stuyvors.”— Van Twist, 26. 

1653.—“ Roupieest vne mOnoye des Indes 
de la valeor de 30«.” (»^.«. Ktus).—De la Boul- 
lttyt-U-Q<mz, ed. 1657, p. 356. 


c. 1666.—“ And for a Roupy (ia Bengal) 
which is about half a Crown, you may have 
20 good Pullets and more ; Geese and Ducks, 
in proportion.”— Bernier, E.T. p. 140; [ed. 
Constable, 438]. 

1673.—“ The other was a Goldsmith, who 
had coined copper Rupees.” — Fryer, 97. 

1677.—“We do, by these Presents . . . 
give and grant unto the said Governor and 
Company . . . full and free Liberty, Power, 
and Authority ... to stamp and coin . . . 
Monies, to be called and known by the 
Name or Names of Rupees, Pices, and 
Budgrooks, or by such other Name or 
Names . . .”— Letters Patent of Charles II. 
In Ovarters of the E.I. Co., p. 111. 

1771.—“ We fear the worst however ; that 
is, that the Government are al)Out to inter¬ 
fere with the Company in the management 
of Affairs in India. Whenever that happens 
it will be high Time for us to decamp. I 
know the Temper of the King’s Officers 
pretty well, and however they may decry 
our manner of acting they are ready enough 
to grasp at the Rupees whenever they fall 
within their Reach.”— MS. Letter of James 
Rennell, March 31. 

BUSSUD, s. Pers. rasad. The 
])rovisioi)s of grain, forage, and other 
iu*,ce.ssarie8 got ready by the local 
oificers at the camping ground of a 
military force or official cort^jge. The 
vernacular word has some other 
t(‘chniciil meanings (see Wilson), but 
this is its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 

[c. 1640-.50.— Rasad. (See under TANA.) 

BUT, s. Hind, rath, ‘a chariot.’ 
Now applied to a native carriage 
drawn t)y a pony, or oxen, and used 
by women on a journey. Also applied 
to the car in which idols are carried 
forth on festival days. [See ROOK.] 

[1810-17.—“ Tippoo’s Aumil . . . wanted 
iron, and determined to supply himself from 
the rut, (a temple of carved wood fixed on 
wheels, drawn in procession on public 
occasions, and requiring many thousand 
persons to effect its movement).”— Wilks, 
Sketches, Madras reprint, ii/ 281. 

[1813.—“In this camp hackeries and 
ruthSj, as they are called when they have 
four wheels, are always drawn by bullocks, 
and are used, almost exclusively, by the 
Races, the Nach girls, and the bankers.”— 
Broughtom, Letters, ed. 1892, p. 117.] 

1829.—“This being the ca.se I took the 
liberty of taking the rut and horse to camp 
as prize property.”— Mem. of John Shipp, 
ii. 183. 

BUTTEE, BETTEE, s. Hind. raJtl, 
rati, Skt. raktikd, from rakta, ‘red,’ 
The seed of a leguminous creeper 
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(AbriifS precatoritis, L.) sometimes called 
country liquorice—a pretty scarlet pea 
with a black spot—used from time 
immemorial in India* as a goldsmith’s 
weight, and known in England as 
^ Crab’s eyes.’ Mr. Thomas has shown 
that the ancient ratti may be taken as 
equal to T75 grs. Troy (NumisTnata 
Orientalia^ New ed., Pt. I. pp. 12-14). 
This work of Mr. Thomas’s contains 
interesting information regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights upon the weight of seeds, and 
we borrow from his paper the following 
extract from Mann fviii. 132): “The 
very small mote which may be dis¬ 
cerned in a sunbeam passing through 
a lattice is the first of quantities, and 
men call it a trasarenu. 133. Eight 
of these tYasareiius are suppo.sed equal 
in weight to one minute poppy-seed 
{likhyd)y three of those seeds are 
equal to one black mustard - seed 
{raja - sarshapa)^ and three of these 
last to a white mustard-seed {gaura- 
sarsfigj^a). 134, Six white mustard- 
seeds are equal to a middle-sized 
barley-corn {yava\ three such barley¬ 
corns to one krishnala (or raktika), 
fiye krishnalas of gold are one mdsha^ 
and sixteen such 7nds}ias one_swwr7ert,” 
&c. {ibid. }). 13). In the Aln^ Abul 
Fazl calls the ratti surkh^ which is a 
translation (Pers. for ‘ red ’). In Persia 
the seed is called chashm-i-khurus^ 
‘ Cock’s eye ’ (see Blochmann's E.T., i. 
16 n., and Jarrett^ ii. 354). Further 
notices of the rati used as*a w6ight 
for precious stones will be found in 
Sir W, Elliot’s Coins of Madras (p. 49). 
Sir Walter’s experience is that the rati 
of the gem-dealers is a double ratl^ 
and an approximation to the manjddi 
(see MANGELIN). This accounts for 
Tavernier’s valuation at 3^ grs. 
[Mr. Ball gives the weight at 2*66 Troy 
grs. {Taverniery ii. 448)J 

c. 1676.—“At the mine of Sojimelpovr m 
Bmgala^ they weigh by Bati’s, and the 
Kati is seven eighths of a Carat, or three 
grains and a half .”—Taverniery E.T. ii. 140 ; 
fed. Bally ii. 89]. 

EYOT, s. Ar. ra^iyat, from ra’a, ‘to 
pasture,’ meaning originally, according 
to its etymology, ‘a herd at pasture’; 
but then ‘subjects’ (collectively). Tt 
is by natives used for ‘a subject’ in 
India, but its specific Anglo-Indian 
application is to ‘ a tenant of the soil ’; 
an individual occupying land as a 


farmer or cultivator. In Turkey the 
word, in the form raiya^ is applied to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
who are not liable to the conscrmtion, 
but pay a poll-tax in lieu, the Khardjy 
or Jizya (see JEZYA). 

[1609,—“ Riats or clowncs. ” (See under 

DOAI.)] 

1776. — “ For some period after the 
creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrate nor Punishment . . . and the 
Ryots were nourished with piety and 
morality.”— Halhed, Gentoo Code, 41. 

1789. — 

“ To him in a body the Ryots complain’d 

Tliat their houses were burnt, and their 
cattle distrain’d.” 

The Letters of Simpkin thr Second, &c. 11. 

1790. — “A raiyot is rather a farmer than 
a husbandman.”— Colebroolce, in Life, 42. 

1809.—“ The ryots were all at work in 
their fields.”— Lord Valentia, ii. 127. 

1813.- 

“ And oft around the cavern fire 

On vtsionary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate.” 

Byron, Bride of Abydos. 

1820.—“An acquaintance with the cus¬ 
toms of the inhabitiints, but j)articular)y of 
the rayets, the various Pinures . . . the 
agreements usual among them regarding 
cultivation, and between them and soucars 
(see SOWCAR) respecting loans and a(;i- 
vances ... is e.ssentia! to a judge.”— Sir 
T. Munro, in Life, ii. 17. 

1870.— “Ryot is a word which is much , . , 
misused. It is Arabic, but no doubt comes 
through the Persian. It means ‘ protected 
one,* ‘subject,’ ‘a commoner,’ as dis¬ 
tinguished from ^Races' or ‘noble.’ In 
a native mouth, to the present day, it is used 
in this sense, and not in that of tenant.”— 
Sifstems of Land Ten ure (Oobden Club), 166. 

The title of a newspaper, in English 
but of native editing, published for 
some years back in Calcutta, corre¬ 
sponds to what is here said ; it is Uaees 

and Eaiyat. 

1877.—“The great financial distinction 
between the followers of Islam . . . and 
the rayahs or infidel subjects of the Sultan, 
was the payment of haratch or capitation 
tax.”— Finlay, II. of Oreexe, v. 22 (ed. 1877). 

1884.—“ Using the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
Turks had everywhere, except in the 
Cyclades, . . . seized on the greater part 
of the most fertile lands. Hence they 
formed the landlord class of Greece ; whilst 
the RayaJlB, as the Turks style their non- 
Mussulman subjects, usually farmed the 
territories of their masters on the metayer 
system.” — Muirafs Handbook for Greece 
(by A. F. Yule), p.'54. 
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EYOTWARRY, adj. A techni¬ 
cality of modern coinage. Hind, from 
Pens, ra'iyatwdr^ formed fi’om the pre¬ 
ceding. "idle ryotu'((rry system is that 
under wliich tJie settlement for land 
revenue is made directly hy the Govern¬ 
ment ' agency witli eacli individual 
cultivator holding land, not with the 
village community, nor with any 
inidclleman or landlord, ])aymeut being 
also received directly from every such 
individual. It is the system wliicl 
cliietly j)revails iii tlie Ma<lras Pr(isi- 
dency ; and was (dahorated there in 
its ])resent form uiaiuly by Sir T. 
JVI iiiiro. 

]S24. — “Jt has t)eeii objected to the 
ryotwari systcn] thnt it produces iine<jual 
assessment and destroys ancient rights and 
privileges; l>ut these o})inions seem to 
ttriginate in some nnsa}tj)rehension of its 
nuture.”— M'nmtes, &c., of *SVr T. Mnnro, 
i. 20a. We may observe that the .spelling 
here is not Munro’.s. The Editor, ISir A. 
Arbuthnot, has followed a system (see 
rrefacc, p. x.) ; and wo see in (Jleiy's Life 
(iii. .‘'if';')) that Munro wrote ‘Eayetwar.’ 


SABAIO, QABAIO, &< -, The 

name generally gi\en by the Portu¬ 
guese wrili'i's to tbe Maliommcdan 
prince who was in possession of Goa 
wlnm tbey arrived in India, and who 
l)ad lived mucb tli(*rc. He was in fact 
tJiat one of the ca})tains of tbe Bab- 
mani kingdom of tin* Deccan wlio, in 
tin* division that took ])lace on the 
decay of the dynasty towards tlie 
end of the Ihtli ceiitnrv, became tlie 
fonndei' of (he Adil Shahi family 
which rt'igned in Bijapnr from 1489 
lo th(' end of the following century 
(see IDALCAN). His real name was 
Abdul Mn/.atVar Yusuf, with the sur¬ 
name Sdhdl or Savdl. There does not 
seem any ground for rejecting the in¬ 
telligent slatemeiit of De Barros (11. 
V. 2) tliat he had this name from being 
a native of Sdvd in Persia [see Bombay 
Gazetteer^ .\xiii. 404]. Garcia de Orta 
does not seem to have been aware of 
this history, and he derives the name 
from Sd/jih (see below), apparently a 
mere guesf^, though not an unnatural 
one. Mr. Birch’s surmise (A 
ii. 82), with these twai old and obvious 


sources of suggestion before him, that 
‘“the word may ]ios.sibly he connected 
witli sipdhi^ Arabic, a soldier,” is quite 
inadmissihle (nor is sipdhl Arabic). 
[On this w'ord Mr. Wliiteway write.s: 
“ In his explanation of this word Sir 
H. Yule has been misled by Bairos. 
Gouto (Dec. iv. Bk. 10 ch. 4) is con- 
clusiv^e, where he says : ‘This Cufo 
extended the limits of his rule as far 
as he could till he w^eiit in person to 
conquer the island of Goa, which was 
a valuable posse.ssion for its income, 
and W71S in p{)ssession of a lord of 
Ganara, called Savfiy, a va.ssa] of the 
King of Ganara, wlio then had hi.s 
heampiarters at what we call Old Goa. 

. . . As there was nnich jungle here, 
Savay^ the lord of Goa, had certain 
house.s where he stayed for luinting. 

. . . Th(‘.se, houses still [)reserve the 
memory of the Hindu Savay, as they 
are called tlie Savayo’s house, where 
for many year.s the Go\’ernors of India 
livt;d. As our Joao de Ikirros could 
not. get true information of tlie.se 
things, lie confouudcMl the uamci of 
the Hindu Haoay with that of Cufo 
(? Yusuf) Adil Slijih, saying in the 
5th Book of his 2 ikI Decade that v hen 
we went to India a Moor called Soay 
wnas lord of Goa, that we ordinarily 
callcvl him Sabayo, and tliat he was 
a vas.sal of lh(‘. King of the' Deccan, a 
Persian, and native of the (‘itv of 
Sawn. At this liis sons laughed 
heartily when we read it to them, 
.saying that their father was anything 
but a Turk, and liis name anything 
but (^kifo.’ Thi.s ])assage makes it 
clear that, the origin of tlie word is 
the Hindu title Siwdf Hind. Savdl^ 
‘having tlie excess of a fourth,’ ‘a 
ju.irter better tliaii other jieojilc*,’ 
which is one of the titles of (he 
Maharaja of Jayjiur. To show that it 
w'as more or less well known, J may 
point to the little State of Sunda, 
w'hicli lay close to Goa on the S.K., 
of which the Raja w'as of the Vijaya- 
iiagar family. This little State became 
independent after tbe destruction of 
Vijayanagar, and remained in existence 
till absorbed by Tipi»of) Sultan. In 
this State Siivdi w^as a common 
lioiiorific of the ruling family. At 
the same time Barros was not alone 
in calling Adil Slnih the Sabaio (see 
Alboquerque^ Cartas, ]). 24), where the 
name occurs. The mistake having 
lieen made, everyone accepted it.”] 
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There is a story, related as un¬ 
questionable by Firislita, that the 
Sabaio was in reality a son of the 
Turkish Sultan Agu Murad (or 
‘ Anmrath ’) TL, who was saved from 
murder at his father’s death, and 
])laced in the hands of Tmad-ud-dln, 
a Persian mercliant of Sava, by whom 
he was brought up. In his youth he 
sought his fortune in Imlia^ and being 
sold as a slave, and going through a 
sueeession of adventures, reached his 
liigli jjosition in the Deccan (Briyg.% 
FiruJUa^ iii. 7-8). 

lolO. — “But when Afonso Dalhoqiierque 
took (roa, it would be about 40 years more 
or less since the ^abaio had taken ft from 
the Hindoos.”— IhUboqiurfjtie^ ii. 90. 

,, “Tn this island (tloa called 
there is a fortress near the sea, walled 
round after our manner, in which there is 
sometimes a captain called Savaiu, who has 
400 Mamelukes, he himself heitjg also a 
Mameluke. . . .”— Varthema, IK). 

1516.—“ (roing further along the coa? 
there is a very hcautiful river, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making hetw'oen 
them an island, on which stiinds the city 
of (Joa belonging to Daunem (Deccan), and 
it was a principality of itself with other 
districts adjoining in the interior ; and in it 
there was a great Lord, as va.ssal of the 
said King (of Deccan) called Sabayo, who 
being a good soldier, well mannered and 
cx})erienced in war, this lordship of (ioa 
was bestowed upon him, that he might con¬ 
tinually make war on the King of Narsinga, 
as ho did until his death. And then he left 
this city to his .son Qabaym Hydal9an. ...” 
— Li.sbon ed. 287. 

ir)63.- “ (>. . . . And returning to our 
subject, as Adel in F’ersian means ‘ju.stice,’ 
they called the prince of the.se territorie.s 
Adelham, as it were ‘Lord of Justice.’ 

“ /s’. A name highly inajipropriate, for 
neither he nor the rest of them are w'ont to 
do justice. But tell me also why in Spain 
they call him the Sabaio 

“ 0. Some have told me that he wa.s so 
called because they used to call a Caj)tain 
by this name ; but 1 afterwards came to 
know that in fact m\ho in Arabic mean.s 
‘lord.’ . . .”—(/arcia, f. 36. 

SABLE-FISH. See HILSA. 

SADRAS, SADRASPATAM, n.p. 

This name of a place 42 m. south of 
Madras, the .seat of an old Dutch 
factory, was probably shaped into the 
u.sual form iii a sort of conformity 
witli Madras or Madraspatam. The 
correct name is Sndurai., but it is 
-.sometimes made into Sadrnng- and 
Shatranj-patam. [Tlie Madras Gloss. 
gives Tam. ShathurajigoppatanaDi^ Skt. 


chatur-anga^ ‘the four military arms, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants and cars.’] 
Fryer (p. 28) calls it Sandraslapatam^ 
which is probably a misprint for 
Sandrastapatmn . 

1672.—“ From Tirepoplier you come . . . 
to Sadraspatam, where our people have a 
Factory. ”— Baldanis, 152. 

1726.— “ The name of the place is properly 
Sadrangapatam ; but for .short, it is also 
called Sachrampatam, and most commonly 
Sadraspatam. In the Tellinga it indicates 
the name of the founder, and in Fersian 
it means ‘thon.sand troubles’ or the Shah- 
hoard which we call chess.”-- Vahn^ijn^ 
Choro)na7/d'/, 11. The curious explanation 
of Shatiaiij or ‘eluss,’ a.s ‘a thon.sand 
troubles,’ is no doubt some popular etymo¬ 
logy ; such a.s J’. ‘a hundred 

griefs.’ The word is really of Sanskrit 
origin, from Chaturaxgant, literally, ‘(piad- 
ripurtite’; the four constituent parts of 
an army, vi/. horse, foot, chariots and 
clei)hants. 

(1727.— “Saderass, or SaderassPatam.” 
(See under LONG-CLOTH. )J 

c. 1780. — “J’avois pense que Sadras au- 
roit dte le liiMi oil dovoient finir raos con- 
tranetes et ine.s courses.” -//mpVnT, i. 141, 

,, “‘Non, je ne siiis jioint Anglois,’ 
m’^criai-je avee indignation ot trams])ort; 
‘jc sLiis un Hollandois de Sadringapat- 
Jkdim.'"—Jhid. 191. 

1781. — “'rhe chief officer of the French 
now de.spatched a .summons to the English 
commandant of the Fort to surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of ojiinion he 
could resi.st . . . evacuated the fort, and 
jirocecdod by .sea in boats to Sudrung 
Puttun.”— //. of Hydv7' Aad-, 417. 

SAFFLOWER, s. Tlie flowe.r.s of 
tlic aniimil Carthiniius tiuctoriuSy L. 
(N.O. Composifttr), a con.sidcralile 
rticlc of export from India for use 
d a red dye, and sonictinics, from tlic 
resemblance of (die dried HowaT.s to 
saffron, termed ‘ bastard .saffron.’ Tlie 
‘olouring inalder of salllower is the 
•asks of rouge. The name is a curious 
uodificatiou of words by the ‘striving 
.fter meauiug.’ For it points, in the 
first half of the name, to the analogy 
with saffron, and in the second half, 
to the object of trade being a tlower. 
But neither one nor the. other of these 
meanings forms any real element in 
the W(»rd. Safflower ajipears to be an 
eventual corruption of the Arabic 
name of the tiling, ^ as fur. This word 
we lind in medie.val trade-lists {e.g. 
in Pegolotti) to take various forms 
such as asfore^ asfrole^ astifore, zaffroky 
mfflore; from the last of which the 
transition to safflower is natural. In 
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the old Latin translation of Avicenna 
it seems to be called Crocus hortulanus, 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
hasfor. Another Arabic name for this 
article is kurtum^ which we presume 
to be the origin of the botanist’s 
carthamus. In Hind, it is called 
kusumbJia or kusum. Bretschneider 
remarks that though the two plants, 
saffron and safflower, have not the 
slightest resemblance, and belong to 
two different families and classes of 
the nat. system, there has been a 
certain confusion between them among 
almost all nations, including the 
Chinese. 

c. 1200. — “ ’Uafur ... Abu Hanifa. 
This plant yields a colouring matter, used 
in dyeing. There are two kinds, cultivated 
and wild, both of which grow in Arabia, and 
the seeds of which are called al-karfum ."— 
Ihn liaiVuir, ii. 196. 

c. 1343.— “Affiore vuol esser fresco, e 
a.sciutto, e colorito rosso in colore di buon 
suifferano, e non giallo, e chiaro a modo di 
feinniinella di zanerano, e che non sia tras- 
andato, che quando vecchio o trasandato si 
spolvoriz/A, e fae vorraini .”—Vegolotiiy 372. 

1612.—“The two Indian ships aforesaid 
did discharge these goods following . . . 
OOsfax, which is a red die, great quantitie, ” 
— iUtpi. Sarisy in PurcfuxSy i. 347. 

[1667-8.—“. . . madder, safflower, argoll, 
castoreurii. . . .”— List of Goods imjaortMl, in 
Bird wood, Report on Old Records, 7b.] 

1810. — “ Le safran bfi,tard on carthame, 
nomm^ dans le commerce safrarony est 
appeM par Ics Arabes . . , OBfour ou . . . 
Kortom.. Suivant M. Sonnini, le i)remier 
noni ddsigne la planto ; et le second, ses 
grainos.”— Silv. de iSdcy, Note on Alnlallattf, 
p. 123. 

1813.—“ Safflower {Cu^so7n, Hind., As- 
four Arab.) is the tlowor of an annual plant, 
the Carthamus tiiu-lorius, growing in Bengal 
and other parts of India, which when well- 
cured is not easily distinguishable from 
saffron by the eye, though it ha.s nothing of 
its smell or taste.”— MUburn, ii. 238. 

SAFFRON, s. Arab, za'fardn. The 
true saffron (Crocus sativus, L.) in 
India is cultivated in Kashmir only. 
Ill South India this name is given to 
turmeric, which the l^ortuguese called 
arafrdo da terra (‘ country saffron.’) 
The Hind, name is haldl, or in the 
Deccan kalad, [Skt. haridra, hart, 
‘ green, yellow ’]. Garcia de Orta calls 
it croco ludidco, ‘ Indian saffron.’ 
Indeed, Dozy shows that the Arab. 
kurkum for turmeric (whence the bot: 
Lat. curcuma) is probably taken, from 
the Greek KpbKos or obL KpbKoy. 


Moodeen Sherif says that kurkum is 
applied to saffron in many Persian 
and other writers. 

c. 1200.—^‘The Persians call this root al- 
Hardy and the inhabitants of Basra call it 
al-Kurkum, and al-Kurkum is Saffron. 
They call these plants Saffron because tey 
dye yellow in the same way as Saffron 
does .’^'—Ihn Baithar, ii. 370. 

1563.—“ii. Since there is nothing else to 
be said on this subject, let us speak of what 
we call ‘ country saffiron. ’ 

“0. This is a medicine that should be 
spoken of, since it is in use by the Indian 
physicians ; it is a medicine and article of 
trade much exported to Arabia and Persia. 
In this city (Goa) there is little of it, but 
much in Malabar, i.e. in Cananor and 
Calecut. The Canarins call the root a/ad; 
and the Malabars sometimes give it the 
same name, but more properly call it 
mamgaley and the Malays cunhet; the 
Persians, darzard, which is as much as to 
.say ‘ yellow - wood.’ The Arabs call it 
Jmhei; and all of them, each in turn, say 
that this saffron does not exist in Persia, 
nor in Arabia, nor in Turkey, except what 
comes from India.”— Garcia, f. 78/’. h’urther 
on he idontihes it with curcuma. 

1726.—“Curcuma, or Indian Saffron.”— 
Valentijn, CItor. 42. 

SAGAR'PESHA, s. (Jamp fol¬ 
lowers, or the body of servants in a 
private establishment. The word, 
though usually pronounced in vulgar 
Hind, as written above, is Pers. 
shdgird-jiCisha (lit, shagird, ‘a disciple, 
a servant,’ and pesJia, ‘business’). 

[]767.~“Saggur Depessah-pay. . . 

In Long, 513.j 

SAGO, s. P'roiii Malay sdgfi. The 
farinaceous pith taken out of the stem 
of several species of a particular genus 
of j)alm, especially Metroxylon laeve, 
Mart., and M. Rurnphii, Willd., found 
in every part of the Indian Archipelago, 
including the Philip])iiies, wherever 
there is proper soil. They are most 
abundant in the eastern part of the 
region indicated, including the Mo¬ 
luccas and N. Guinea, widen probably 
formed the original habitat ; and in 
these they supply the sole l/read of the 
natives. In the remaining parts of the 
Archipelago, sago is the food only of 
certain wdld tribes, or consumed (as in 
Mindanao) by the poor only, or pre¬ 
pared (as at Singapore, &c.) for export. 
There are supposed to he five species 
producing the article. 

1298.—“They have a kind of trees that 
produce flour, and excellent flour it is for 
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food. These trees are very tall and thick, 
but have a very thin bark, and inside the 
bark they are crammed with flour.” — Marco 
Volo^ Bk. iii. ch: xi. 

1330.—“But as for the trees which pro¬ 
duce flour, tis after this fashion. . . . And 
the result is the best 'pa»ia in the world, 
from which they make whatever they choose, 
cates of sorts, and excellent bread, of which 
I, Friar Odoric, have eaten.”— Fr. Odoric, 
in Cathay, &c., 32. 

1522.— “Their bread (in Tidore) they 
make of the wood of a certain tree like a 
palm-tree, and they make it in this way. 
They take a piece of this Wood, and extract 
from it certain long black thorns which are 
situated there; then they pound it, and 
make bread of it which they call sa^. 
They make provision of this bread for their 
sea voyages.”— Pigafetki, Hak, Soc. p. 136. 
This is a bad description, and seems to 
refer to the Sagwire, not the true sago-tree. 

1552. — “There are also other trees which 
are called ^agUB, from the pith of which 
bread is made.”— Castanheda, vi. 24. 

15.53.—“ Generally, although they have 
some millet and rice, all the people of the 
Isles of Maluco eat a certain food which 
they call Sagmn, which is the pith of a tree 
like a palm-tree, except that the leaf is 
softer and smoother, and the green of it is 
rather dark.”— Barros, HI. v. 5. 

1.579.—“. . . and a Kind of meale which 
they call Sago, made of the toppes of 
certaine trees, tasting in the Mouth like 
some curds, but molts away like sugar.”— 
Drair's Voyage, Hak. Soc. p. 142. 

,, Also in a list of “Certaine Wordos 
of the Naturall Language of laua ” ; “ ^agll, 
bread of the Countrey.”— Ilakl. iv. 246. 

c. 1690. — “ IVirno Sagus gonuina, Malaice 
Sagru, sive Lajfla (iiiii, h.e. vera Sagu .”— 
liuniphins, i. 7.5. (We cannot make out the 
language of lapia tuni.) 

1727. — “ And the inland people suVisist 
mostly on SagOW, the Pith of a small Twig 
split and dried in the Sun.”— A. Hamilton, 
ii. 93 ; [cd. 1744]. 

SAGWIBE, s. A name applied 
often in books, and, formerly at least, 
in the colloquial use of European 
settlers and traders, to the Gomuti 
palm or Arejiga saccharifera, Lahill., 
which abounds in the Ind. Archi¬ 
pelago, and is of great importance in 
its rural economy. The name is Port. 
sagueira (analogous to palmeira), in 
Span, of the Indies saguran, and no 
doubt is taken from sagu, as the tree, 
though not the Sago-palm of commerce, 
affords a sago of inferior kind. Its 
most important product, however, is 
the sap, which is used as toddy (q.v.), 
and which in former days also afforded 
almost all the sugar used by natives in 


the islands. An excellent cordage is 
made from a substance resembling 
black horse-hair, which is found be¬ 
tween the trunk and the fronds, and 
thi.s is the gomuti of the Malay.s, 
which furnished one of the old specific 
names (Borassus Gamut us, Loureiro). 
There is also found in a like position a 
fine cotton-like substance which makes 
excellent tinder, and strong stiff spines 
from which pens are made, as well as 
arrows for the blow-j)ipe, or Sumpitan 
(see SARBATANE). “The seeds have 
been made into a confection, whilst 
their pulpy envelope abounds in a 
poisonous juice—used in the barbarian 
wars of the natives—to which the 
Dutch gave the a])})ro])riate name 
of ‘hell-water’” (Crawfnrd, Desr. Diet. 
p. 14.5). The term sagudre is sometimes 
ap]>lied to the toddy or ])alm-wine, as 
will be seen below. 

1.515.—“They use no sustenance except 
the meal of certain trees, which trees they 
call Sagnir, and of this they make bread.” 
— Giov. (la KnipoH, 86. 

161,5.—“Oryza tamon magria hie cojha, 
ingens etiarn modus arborum (juas Saguras 
vocant, quaoquo varia .suggerimt conunoda.” 
— Jan'ic, i. 201. 

1631.— “. . . tertia frequens est in Banda 
ac reliquis insulis Moluccis, quae distillat ox 
arbore non absimili Palmae Indicao, is()UG 
jK>tus indigenis Saguer vocatur. . . — 

J(u-. Bon til, Dial. iv. p. 9. 

1784. — “ The natives drink much of a 
liquor called saguire, drawn from the palm- 
tree.”— Forrest, Mergui, 73. 

1820.—“The Portuguese, 1 know not for 
what reason, and other European nations 
who have followed them, call the tree and the 
liipior sagwire.” — Crawfurd, Hist. i. 401. 

SAHIB, s. The title by which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
it may be said Europeans generally, 
are addressed, and spoken of, when no 
disres])ect is intended, by natives. It 
is also the general title (at least wh'ere 
Hindustani or Persian is used) which 
is affixed to the name or office of a 
European, corresponding thus rather 
to Monsieur than to Mr. For Colonel 
Sdhib, Collector Sdkih, Lord Sdhih, and 
even Sergeant Sdhib are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative Sdhib f 
‘ Sir ! ’ In other Hind, use the word 
is equivalent to ‘ Master ’; and it is 
occasionally used as a specific title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 
e.g. Appa Sdhib, Tipu Sdhib; and 
generically is affixed to the titles of 
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men of rank when indicated by those 
titles, as Khan Sdhih^ Nawdh Sahib, 
K(ij(i Sahib. The word is Arabic, and 
or iginally means‘a companion’; (some¬ 
times a companion of Mahommed). 
[hi the Arabian Nifjhts it is the title 
of a Wa/ir (Burton, i. 218).] 

1673.—“ . . . To which the subtle Heathen 
rejOied, Sahab (i.e. Sir), wh^ will you do 
more than the Creator meant ? ’— Fryer, 417. 

1689.—“Thus the distracted Husband in 
his Indian Enj^lish contest, Eng!ii^h fashion. 
Sab, best fashion, have one Wife best for 
one Husband."— Ovmgton, 326. 

1 8,^)3. — “He was told that a ‘Sahib’ 
wanted to speak with him.”— OalcJieJd, ii. 
O',2. 

1878.—“. . . forty Elci>hant.s and five 
Sahibs with gun.s and innumerable fol 
lowers."— Life vn the MofvssU, i. 191. 

[ST. DEAVES, 11 .}). A c()rnij)tion 
of the name of tlie i.sland of Sandwlp 
in the Hay of Hengal, situated oil’ the 
coast of Chittagong and NoaklialT, 
which is b(‘st, known in connection 
with the awful loss of life and ])ro})ert y 
in the cyclone of IBTb. 

[1688.—“ From Ohittagaurn we sailed away 
the 29th January, after had .sent .small 
vessels to .search round the Island St. 
Deavea." — In YiUe, Hedges* Diary, liak. 
Eoc. II. Ixxx.J 

SAINT JOHN’S, n.]). 

a. An Engli.sh sailor’s corru}>tion, 
wliich for a long time maintained its 
})la(‘e in our inajis. It is the Sivddn 
of the old Aivil) Geographers, and was 
tlie first durable settling-])lace of the 
Par.see I’efugees on their emigration 
to India in the 8th century. [Do.sa- 
bliai Framji, Hist, of the Par sis, i. 30.] 
The, j)ro])er name of the ])lace, which 
i.s in lat. 20" 12' and lie.s 88 m. north 
of Bombay, is ajiparently Sajdm (see 
Jiid. of Cauihay, in Bo. Govt. Selections, 
No. xxvi., N.S., }). 52), but it is 
eommonly called Sanjdn. E. 13. East- 
wick in J. Bo. As. Soc. Ji. i. 167, gives 
a Tivanslation from tlie Persian of the 
“ /sTt^u/i-r-Sanjan, or Hi.story of the 
arrival and settlement of the Parsees 
in India.” Sanjan is about 3 m, from 
the little river-mouth j)ort of Um- 
hargam. “Evidence of the greatness 
of Sanjan is found, for miles around, 
in old foundations and bricks. The 
bricks are of very superior quality.”— 
Bomb. Gazetteer, vol. xiv. 302, [and for 
medieval references to the place, ihui. 
I. Pt. i. 262, 520 sf.(/.]. 


c. 1160.—“Sindftn is 1^ mile from the 
sea. . . . The town is large and has an 
extensive commerce both in exports and 
imports."— Edrisi, in Elliot, i. 85. 
c. 1599.- 

“ When the Da.stur saw the soil was good, 
He selected the place for their residence : 
The Dastur named the spot Sanjan, 

And it became po|)ulous as the l^and *of 
Iran."— Kiysah, kc., as above, }). 179. 
c. 1616. — “The aldca Nargol ... in the 
lands of Daman was infested by Malabar 
Moors in their jHiros, who commonly landed 
there for water and provisions, and plun¬ 
dered the boats that entered or quitted the 
river, and the pa.ssengers who cro.ssed it, 
with heavy loss to the aldotis adjoining the 
river, and to the revenue from them, as 
well as to that from the custom-hou.se of 
Sangens.”— Bocarro, Decada, 670. 

1623.—“ Lii rnattina seguente, fatto giorno, 
.scoprimmo terra di lontano ... in un luogo 
poco discosto da Bassain, che gl’ Inglosi 
chiamano Terra di San Giovanni ; ma nella 
carta da navigure vidi esser notato, in lingua 
Portoghe.se, col nome (Vilhas das vacras, o 
‘ isole delle vacche ’ al modo nostro."- /k 
della Valle, ii. .500 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 16]. 

1630.—“it ha}>pcned that in safety tljey 
jnadc to the land of St. lohns on the .sho.ires 
of India.”— Jjord, The Religion of the Per- 
sees, 3. 

lt)44. —“ Be.sicle.s these four po.sts there 
are in the .said district four TanaAdrias 
(see TANADAR), or different Paptain.slnps, 
called Samges (St. John’s), Oanu, Maim, 
and Trapur."- Boearro (Port. MS.). 

1673.—“In a W'oek’s Time we turned it 
up, .sailing by BH(;oiu, Taraporc, Valentine’s 
Peak, St. John’s, and Daman, iht; last (hty 
nort.hward on the (Continent, bolfinging to 
the Portuguese.’’—/V?/cr, 82. 

1808. — “They (the Parsee emigrants) 
landed at Dieii, and lived there 19 years ; 
but, disliking the })l;iee . . . the greater 
part of t hem left it and came to the Ouzerat 
coast, in v«!s.se)s which antdiored off Seyjan, 
the name of a town.” -/i. Drummond. 

1813. — “ The Par.sees or Guebres . . . 
continued in thi.s jJace (l)iu) for some time, 
and then cros.sing the Gulph, landed at 
Suzan, near Nun.saree, which is a little to 
the .southward of Surat.”-— Or. Mem. 
i. 109 ; [2nd cd. i. 78J. 

1841.—“The high land of St. John, about 
3 leagues inland, ha.s a regular appearance. 
..." - Horslmrgh's Directory, od. 1841, i. 470. 

1872. — “In connexion with the landing 
of the Parsis at Sanjan, in the early part 
of the 8th century, Jhere .still exist copies 
of the 15 Sanskrit SloLas, in which their 
Mobeda explained their religion to Jad^ 
RA,n4, the RAja of the place, and the r^ly 
ho gave them."— Ind. Antiq. i. 214. The 
Sloka.s are given. See them also in Dosahhai 
Framji s TIist. of the Parsee.s, i. 31. 

b. ST. JOHN’S ISLAND, n.p. 

This again is a corruption of iS’an- 
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Shan^ or more correctly SJuiiuj-chuamj^ 
the Chinese name of an island about 60 
or 70 miles S.W. of Macao, and at 
some distance from the moutli of the 
Canton Kiver, the place where St. 
Francis Xavier died, and was originally 
buried. 

ir)f)2.~“Inde nos ad Sancianum, Sinarum 
insukim a Cantorie inillia pas. circa'ter cxx 
Deiis perduxit incolumcs.” — Scti. Franc. 
Xarerli F/tixtf., Pragao 1667, IV. xiv. 

1687.—“ Wo came to Anchor the same 
Day, on the N.E. end of St. John’s Island. 
This Island is in Lat. about 32 d. 30 min. 
North, lying on the S. (bast of the Province 
of Quantung or (Janton in ChnuiX—DampU r^ 
i. 406. 

1727. --“ A Portuguese Shiji . . . being 
near an Island on that (’oa.st, called after 
St. Juan, some (lentlemen and IVicsts went 
ashore for Diversion, and accidcubilly fouml 
the Saint’s Body uncorru})ted. an<l carrical 
it Passenger'to (loa.” A. Jlmnilton^ i. 252; 
fed. 1744, li. 255]. 

1730. —“St. John’s,” in Dunn's New Di- 
rci fori/. 472. 

c. ST. JOHN’S ISLANDS. This 

is also tlie cliart-iiaiin', and jiojiular 
European name, of two islands about 
<) ni. 8. of Singa])(')re, ibe cJiief of 
wliich is jii’operly Pulo Sikajatiij, [or 
as Dennys (Jh:sc. Dirt. 321) writes tlie 
word, Pulo Sk'ijaiKj]. 

SAIVA, s. A worsbi])j>er of Niva ; 
8kt. Sdiva, adj., ‘belonging to Siva.'' 

1651. — “The second sect of tlie Braniins, 

^ Seivia ’ - . . by name, .say that a. cerbiin 
Ksicura is the supreme among the gods, and 
that all the other.^ arc subject to him.”— 
Roger ins, 17. 

1867. -“This temple is reckoned, I be¬ 
lieve, the holiest shrine in India, at least 
among the Shaivites.” — Rp. MU man., in 
Memoirs, p. 48. 

SALA, 8. Himl. mid, ‘brother-in- 
law,’ i.e. wif(‘’.s brother ; but u.sed 
edfiptically as a low term of abu.se. 

[18.56. — “Another reason (for infanticide) 
is the blind pride which make.s them hate 
that any man should call them sala, or 
Sus.soor—brother-in-law, or father-in-law.” 
— Forbes, RCis Mdhl, ed. 1878, 616.] 

1881.Another of the.se jiopular Ibris 
sayings is ‘ et fa so iir ? ’ which is as iiLsulting 
A remark to a Pari.sian as the apparently 
harmless remark 8fi,l&, ‘brother-in-law,’ is 
to a Hindoo .”—Rati liev., Sept. 10, 326. 

SALAAM, S. A salutation; 
X'noperly oral salutation of Maliom- 
meaans to each other. Arab, saldm., 


‘j)eac.e.’ Used for any act of saluto- 
tion ; or for ‘compliments.’ 
fc. 60 n.c. — 

“ ’AXX’ ei p,^v ^vpos iaal “ ^a\a/x,^' ei 5* 
oiV (TV ye efiolvL^ 

“ NalStoy,” e'l S' "EXX?;// “ Xaipr ”• to 5’ 
aurb <l)pa.(Tov." 

— Meleagros, in Anthologla Ra/afina, vii. 149. 

The point is that he has been a bird of 
pa.ssagc, and says good-bye now to his 
various resting-places in thmr own tongue.] 

1513.--“d'he arnha.ssador (of Bisnagar) 
entering the door of the chamber, the (to- 
vernor rose from the chair on which he was 
seated, and stood up while the ambassador 
made liiin great Qalema.”— tbr/vu, Len/l(jis, 
11. i. 377. See also ]>. 431. 

1.552.- “The present having been seen he 
took the letter of the (lovornor, and read it 
to him, and having road it told him how the 
(lovermir sent him his Qalema, and was at 
his command with all his fleet, and with all 
the Portuguese. . . — Castaniteda, iii. 445, 

1611. — “^alema. The salutation of an 
inferior.”— Cobarrnvias, Sp. Dot. s.v. 

1626. llee (Selim i.e. .lahanglr) turnoth 
ouer his Beades, and saith so many words, 
to wit three thousand and two hundred, 
and then presonteth himself to the peojile to 
recm'vc tluur salames or good morrow. ...” 

Rurchas, 1*Ugrimage, 523. 

1638.-- “ En entrant ils se salueril de Iciir 
Salom (ju’ils accompagnent d’vne ]>rofonde 
inclination.” - ^fandelsh^, Paris, 16.59, 229>. 

1648. — “ . . . this salutation they call 
salam ; ami it is made with 1 tending of the 
body, and laying of tlic right, iiaml upon 
the head.”— Van T/mst, 55. 

1689. — “’J’he Salem of tlu' Religious 
Bi-arniiis, is t.<) join their Hands together, 
ami spreailing them tirst, make a motion 
1owa.rds their Head, and then stretch thorn 
o\i\."—(}ring(on, 183. 

1691. — “'I'ho 'I'own Conicopolies, and 
chief inhabitants of Egmore, came to make 
tlu'ir Salaam to the President.”— Whee/er, 

i. 281. 

1717. — “ 1 wish the Priests in 'JVanqiiehar 
a Thou.sand fold Schalam.” — l‘Uihpp's Acet. 
62. 

1809. —“The old jiriest was at the door, 
and with his head uncovered, to make his 
salaams. ’’ -Dl. Va/entia, i. 273. 

1813.- - 

“ ‘ Ho ’ who art thou ? ’—‘ This low salam 
Keplie.s, of Moslem faith I am.’ ” 

Hgron, The (Caoiir. 

1832.—“ 11 me rendit tons les salams <{ue 
je tis .autrefois au *(lrand Mogol.”— Jan/ue- 
mont, (hjrnsp. ii. 137. 

1844.—“All chitifs who have made their 
salam arc entitled to carry arms person¬ 
ally. 0. of Rir C. Napier, 2. 

SALAK, s. A singular-looking 
fruit, sold and eaten in the Malay 
region.s, de.scribed in the quotation. 
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It is the fruit of a species of rataii 
(Salacca eduli$\ of which the Malay 
name is rotan-salak. 

1768-71. — “The salac (Calamus rotang 
zalacca) which is the fruit of a prickly 
buah, and has a singular appearance, being 
covered with scales, like those of a lizard ; 
it is nutritious and well tasted, in flavour 
somewhat resembling a raspberry.” — Sta- 
vorinns^ E.T. i. 241. 

SALEB, SALEP, s. This name 
is applied to the tubers of various 
species of orchu found in Europe and 
Asia, which from ancient times have 
had a great reputation as being resto¬ 
rative and ^ highly nutritious. This 
reputation seems originally to have 
rested on the ‘doctrine of signatures,’ 
but was due ])artly no doubt to the 
fact that the mucilage of saleb has 
the ])ro])erty of forming, even with 
the addition of 40 parts of water, a 
thick jelly. Good modern authorities 
quite disbelieve in the virtues ascribed 
to saleh^ thougli a decoction of it, 
spiced and s’W'eeteued, makes an agree¬ 
able drink for invalids. Saleb is 
identified correctly by l])ii Baithar 
with the Satyrium of Dio.scorides and 
Galen. Tlie full name in Ar. (an¬ 
alogous to the Greek orcJils) is Khiift- 
aUtlidHah^ i.e. Uesticidus vulpis^: lait 
it is commonly known in India as 
misrl, i.e. Sale]) of Egypt, or 
]) 0 ]m\ 8 iv]y salf'p-miary. In Ujiper India 
sale!) is derived from various species 
(if EulopJiia^ found in Kashmir and 
the Lower Himrilaya. Saloop, which 
is, or u.sed to be, supplied hot in winter 
mornings by itinerant vendors in the 
streets of London, is, we believe, a 
re])rescntative of Saleb ; but we do 
not know from what it is preplired. 
[In 1889 a correspondent to Notes c6 
Queries (7 .ser. vii. 35) stated that 
“within the last twenty years saloop 
vendors might have been seen plying 
their trade in the streets of London. 
The term saloop was also applied to 
an infusion of the sassafras bark or 
wood. In Pereira’s Materia Medica^ 
published in 1850, it is stated that 
‘ sassafras tea, flavoured with milk 
and sugar, is sold at daybreak in the 
streets of London under the name of 
saloop.’ Saloop in balls is still sold 
in London, and comes mostly from 
Smyrna.”] 

In the first quotation it is doubtful 
what is meant by saVif; but it seems 


possible that the traveller may not 
nave recognised the tha^lahj saUab in 
its Indian pronunciation. 

c. 1340. — “ After that, they fixed the 
amount of provision to be given by the 
Sultan, '^iz. 1000 Indian idtls of flour . . . 
1000 of meat, a large number of 7’itls (how- 
many I don’t now remember) of sugar, of 

hee, of sallf, of areca, and 1000 leavas of 

etel.”—/bn Batuta, iii. 382. 

1727.—“They have a fruit called Salob, 
about the size of a Peach, but without a 
stone. They dry it hard . . . and being 
beaten to Powder, they dress it as Tea and 
Coffee are. . . . They are of opinion that it 
is a great restorative.”— A . Hamilton, i. 125 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 126], 

[1754.—In his list of Indian dnigs Ives 
(p. 44) gives “Kad. Salop, Persia Rs. 35 
per maund,”] 

1838.—“ Saleb Misree, a medicine, comes 
(a little) from Ru.ssia. It i.s considered a 
good nutritive for the human constitution, 
and is for this purpose powdered and taken 
with milk. It is in the form of flat oval 
piece.s of about 80 grains each. ... It is 
sold at 2 or 3 Ru])eos per ounce.”— Desc^ 
of articles found in Bazai’S of CahooL In 
Punjab /'rude 'Report, 1862, Apj). vi. 

1882 ('0-—“ Here we knock against an 
ambulant salep-shoj) (a kind of tea which 
peoj»le drink on winter mornings); there 
against roaming oil, salt, or water-vendors, 
bakers carrying brown bread on wooden 
trays, pedlars with cakes, fellows offering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
purchaser.”— The Capital of Ctf pi'us^ 
ext. in iSL Jarness (Jazette, Sept. 10. 

SALEM, n.p. A town and inland 
district of S. India. Properly Shelarriy 
which is perhaps a cornifition of Chera^ 
the name of the ancient monarchy in 
which this district was embraced. 
[“According to one theory the town 
of Salem is said to be identical with 
Seran or Sheran, and occasionally to 
have been named Sheralan ; when S. 
India was divided between the three 
dynasties of Chola, Sera and Pandia, 
according to the generally accepted 
belief, Karur was the place where the 
three territorial divisions met; the 
boundary was no doubt subject to 
vicissitudes, and at one time possibly 
Salem or Serar was a part of Sera.”— 
Le FanUf Man. of Salerriy ii. 18.] 

SALEMPOORY, s. A kind of 
chintz. See allusions under PALEM* 
PORE. [The Madras Gloss., deriving 
the wore! from Tel. sale, ‘ weaver,’ 

Skt. ‘town,' describes it as “a kind of 
cotton cloth formerly manufactured at 
Nellore ; half the length of ordinary 
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Punjuins” (see PIECE-GOODS). Tlie 
third qiiotfition indicates that it was 
sometimes white.] 

[1598. — “ Sarampuras.” — Linschoten, 
Hak. Soc. i. 95. 

[1611.I . . . was only doul)tf111 about 
the white Betteelas and Salempurys.” -- 

Letters, i. 1,55. 

[1614. — “ Salampora, boini^ a broad white 
cloth.”— ihid. ii. [i2.] 

1680.—“ ("urtairi goods for Bantam ]>riced 
as follows : - 

“ Salampores, Blow, at 14 Pagod.as per 
corge. . . . ’ Ft. St. (ieo. CVuosno, April 
In Notes and K.rts. iii. 16 ; also ibid. }>. 24. 

1747. “ The Warehousokt>cper reported 

that on the 1st inst, when the French en¬ 
tered our Bounds and attacked us ... it, 
appeared that 5 Pieces of Long (lloth and 
10 Pieces of Salampores were stolon, 'rhal. 
Two Pieces of Salampores were found upon 
u Peon . . . and the Person detected is 
tirdered to be severely whipped in the Face 
of the Publick. . . — Ft. St. David Consn., 

March 30 (MS. Records in India Office). 

c. 1780. “ . . . en Ton y fabrajuoit 

dift'^rentes espeees dc toil os de coton, telle.-, 
que salemponris. JIaafn,ei\ ii. 461. 

SALIQ-EAM, s. Skt. SdhKjrmna 

(tliiH word seems to Be properly the 
name of a place, ‘ Village of the SaB 
tree’—a real or imaginary tirihu or 
place of sacred pilgrimage, mentioned 
in the Mafidhhdrata). [Other and les-s 
probable explanations are given by 
Oppert, Anc. Inhdhitants., *^37.] A 
pt^ble having mystic virtne.s, found in 
certain rivers, c.tj. Gandak, Son, iki. 
Such stones are usually marked by 
containing a fossil ammonite. The 
jidlagrdrnu is often adopted as t,he 
representative of .some god, and the 
worshiji of any god may be performed 
before it.* It is daily wor.shipjied b> 
the Brahmans ; but it is especially 
connected with Vaishnava doctrine. 
In May 1883 a mlagrdrmi was the 
ostensible cause of great popular ex¬ 
citement among the Hinefus of Cal- 
cutbi. During the proceedings in a 
family suit before the High Court, a 
question arose regarding the identity 
of a mlagrdma, regarded as a household 

* liike the hairiiXtov wluch the (IreekH got 
through the Semitic nations. In Photiu.s there 
are extracts from l)arnasciu.s {Ijife of Isidorus the 
Philosopher), which speak of the stones called 
Baituloa and Baiixdion, which were objects tif 
worship, gave oracles, and were apparently used 
in healing. These appear, from what is stated, 
to have been meteoric stones. Tljoro were many 
in Lebanon (see Phot. Bihlioth., ed. ItViS, pp. 1047, 
1062-8). 

3 D 


god. (Jounsei on both side.s sugge.st.ed 
that the thing sliould be brought into 
court. Mr. Justice Norris liesibited 
to give this order till he had taktm 
advice. The attorneys on both sides, 
Hindus, said there could he no objec¬ 
tion ; the (kmrt, iiite.rjireter, a high- 
caste Brahman, said it could not be 
brought into (’oiirt, bent use of the voir- 
rnattiiigy luit it migbl. wit.li ])erfect 
])ro}U'iety be broqglit into the corridor 
tor inspection ; which w'as done. This 
took jdace during the excitement 
about the ‘Glliert Bill,” giving natives 
inagisterhil antlKjrity in tln‘ ]H‘ovinces 
over Eurnjleans ; and there followed 
most violent, and oli'ensive articles in 
several native newsj)a]M‘r.s reviling IMr. 
Justice Norris, wlio was believed to 
be hostile (,(» till' Bill. The editor of 
the Ren (jailer newsjiaper, an educated 
man, and formerly a menilHW of the 
cov(!uant.e(l Cbvil Seivice, the author 
of one of the most nn.scrupuloiis and 
violent articles, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made an 
apology and coinj)lete retractation, but 
was sentenced to two months’ im¬ 
prisonment. 

c. i ,590. - “ Salgram is a t)lack stone which 
the Hind(K).s hold sacred. . . . They are 
found in the river Sown, at the di.ytance of 
40 co.se from the mouth.”— (Jladirui's 
E.T. 1800, ii. 25 ; [ed. Jorrrtt, ii. b50]. 

1782. — “ Avaiit de finir I’liistoire de 
Vichenou, je no pui.s rno dispenser dc parlor 
de la pierre de Salag^cunan. Elio n’e.st 
autre chose (ju’unc co(}uille petrifi<io du genre 
dos rornes d'Amnurn : le.s Indieus pr^tendent 
qu’elle rej»rescnte Vichenou, parcequ’ils en 
ont d^couvort de neuf nuances difT^rentes, 
C(‘ qu its ra]>portent aux neuf incarnations 
de ce Dieu. . . . Cette pierro est aux secta- 
teiirs de Vichenou ce cpie le Lingam est tl 
coux deChivon.”— Sonn.n-at, i. 307. 

[1822. — “ Tn tne Nerbuddah are found 
those types of Shiva, called SolgrrammaB, 
which are sacred pebbles held in great 
estimation all over India.”— Wallace, Fiftem 
Years in India, 296.] 

1824.— “The shal^amii is black, hollow, 
and nearly round ; it is found in the Gun- 
fluk River, and is considered a representa¬ 
tion of Vishnoo. . . . The Shalgramti is 
the only stone that is naturally divine ; all 
the other stones are rendered sacred by 
incantations.”— Wanderings of a Pilgrim, 
i. 43. 

1885.—“My father had one (a Salagraxn). 
It was a round, rather flat, jet black, small, 
shining stone. He paid it the greatest 
reverence riossible, and allowed no one to 
Rnich it, but worshipped it with his own 
hand.s. When he became ill, and as he 
would not allow a woman to touch it, he 
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made it over to a Brahman ascetic with a 
money present.” — JSmuirdbdi, ^in Punjab 
Notes arid Queries^ ii. 109. The B9,lagrftma 
is in fact a Hindu fetish. 

SALLABAD, s. This word, now 
iiiiite ohsoleto, occurs frequently in 
tne early records of English settle¬ 
ments in India, for the customary or 
])rescriptive exactions of the native 
(fovernments, and for native prescrip¬ 
tive claims in general. It is a word 
of Mahratti aevelo])iiient, .sdlabad^ 
* perenuiaV applied to permanent col¬ 
lections or charges ; ajiparently a 
factitious word from Pers. sdlj ‘year,’ 
and Ar. dhdd^ ‘ages.’ 

[1680. — “Salabad.” See under ROOC- 

KA.] 

1708. —“ . . . althouj^h these are hard¬ 
ships, yet by length of time become Sallabad 
(us we esteem them), there is no great 
demur made now, and are not recited here 
as grievances.”—In Wluefer^ ii. 19. 

1716. —“The Board upon reading thorn 
came to the following resolutions: — That 
for anything which has yet appeared the 
Pomatees (Comaty) may cry out their 
Pennugundoo Nagarum . . . at their houses, 
feasts, and weddings, &c., according to 
Salabad but not before the I’agoda of 
Chindy Pillury. . . .”— Ibid. 2'M. 

1788. - “Sallabaud. (Usual Custom). 
A word used by the Moors (Tovornment to 
enforce their demand of a present .”—Indian 
Vucahulari/ {Storida/i'). 

SALOOTREE, SALUSTREE, s. 

Hind. S(flot(i?\ Sdlotrl. A native 
farrier or horse-doctor, ddiis class is 
now almost always Maliommedan. 
But the word is taken from the Skt., 
name Sdlihotra, the original owner of 
which is supposed to have written in 
that language a treatise on the Veterin¬ 
ary Art, which still exists in a form 
more or less modifnid and imperfect. 

A knowledge of Sanskrit must have 
prevailed pretty generally about this 
time (14th century), for there is in 
the Royal Library at Lucknow a work 
on the viiterinary art, which was 
translated from tlie Sanskrit by order 
of Ghiyilsu-d din Muhammad Shah 
Kliilji. This rare book, called Kur~ 
rutu,-l-Mulky was translated as early 
as A.H. 783 (a.d. 1381), from an 
original styled Sulotar, which is the 
name of an Indian, who is sfiid to 
have been a Brahman, and the tutor 
of Susruta. The Preface says the 
translation was made ‘from the bar-' 
barous Hindi into the refined Persian, | 


in order that there may he no more 
need of a reference to infidels.’”* 
(Elliot, V. 573-4.) 

[1831. —“ ‘. . . your aloes are not genuine.’ 
‘ Oh yes, they are, ’ he exclaimed. ‘ My 
aalutree got them from the Bazaar.”— Or. 
Sport. Mag., reprint 1873, ii. 223.] 

SALSETTE, n.p. 

a. A considerable i.sland immedi¬ 
ately north of Bombay. The island 
of Bombay is indeed naturally a kind 
of pendant to the island of Salsette, 
ana during the Portuguese occupation 
it was so in every sense. That oc(ni- 
pation is still marked by the remains 
of numerous villas and cliurelies, and 
by the survival of a large R. Catholic 
]Kq)ulatioii. The island also contains 
the famous and extensive caves of 
Krxnln'rl (see KENNERY). The old 
city of Tana (q.v.) also stands iiprui 
Salsette. Salsette was claimed as 
part of the Bombay doLitton of Queen 
Catherine, but refused by the Portu¬ 
guese. The Mahrattas took it from 
them in 1739, and it was taken from 
these hy us in 1774. The name has 
been by some connected with the salt¬ 
works which exist U]>on the islaiels 
(Salinas). But it apj>ears in fact to 
be the (*orru})tion of a Mahratti name 
Shdsht'i, from Shdshashil, meaning 
‘Sixty-six’ (Skt. Shat-shashti), bi'c-ause 
(it is supposed) the island was alleged 
t-o contain tliat numlxir of villages. 
This name (xxmrs in the form Shat- 
sashti in a stone inscription dat(‘d 
Sak. 1103 (a.d. 1182). See Bo. J. li. 
Ms. Soc. xii. 334. Another inseri])- 
tion on copper plates dated Sak. 748 
(a.d. 1027) (contains a grant of the 
vdlage of Naura, “one of the 66 of 
Sri Sthdnaka (Thana),” thus entirely 
confirming the etymology (J.R. As. Soc. 
ii. 383). I have to thank Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, C.S.I., for drawing my 
attention to these inscriptions. 

b. Salsette is also the name of the 
three provinces of the Goa territory 
which constituted the Velhas Con- 
guistas or Old Conquests. These lay 
all along the coast, consisting of (1) 


* “It is curious that without any allusion to 
this work, another on the Veterinary Art, styled 
Salotari, and said to comprise in the Sanskrit 
original 16,000 siofcos, was translated in the reign 
of 8h4h Jahdn ... by Saiyad ’Abdulla Khan 
Bahddur Firoz Jang, who had found it among 
some other Sanskrit books which . . . had been 
[)]undered from Amar Singh, Rana of Chitor.” 
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the Ilhas (viz. the island of Goa and 
minor islands divided by rivers and 
creeks), (2) Bardez on the northern 
mainland, and (3) Salsette on* the 
southern mainland. The port of 
Marmagaon, which is the terminus 
of the Portuguese Indian Railway, is 
in this Salsette. The name probably 
bad the like origin to that of the 
Island Salsette ; a j)arallel to which 
•was found in the old name of the 
Island of Goa, Tifoari^ meaning 
(Mahr.) Tis-wadi^ “30 hamlets.” [See 
BARGANY.] 

A.D. 1186.—“I, Aparaditya (“the para¬ 
mount sovereign, the Ruler of the Konkana, 
the most illustrious King ”) have given with 
a libation of water 24 drachms, after ex¬ 
empting other taxes, from the fixed revenue 
of the oart in the village of Mahauli, con¬ 
nected with Shat-shashti. ” — Inscription 
edited by Pandit Bhatjardnidf hidraji^ in 
Bo. Br. li. A. S. xii. 332. [And see 
Bombay Gazetteer, 1. Pt. ii. 544, 567.] 


1536. — “Item — Revenue of the Cusba 
{C’avabe—see CUSBAH) of Maym ; 

R“bc Ixbj Jedeas (40,567) 
And the custom-house {M'ao- 
doinw) of the said Maym . ,, (48,000) 

And Mazagong (.^urrtyudo). ,, (11,500) 

And Bombay (il/o«/>«//w) . ,, (23,000) 

And the Cusba and Oustoms 
of Caranja . . . . (94,700) 

And in paddy {bat^) . . xxi muras (see 

MOORAH) 1 candil (see CANDY) 

And the Island of Salsete fedoas (319,000) 
And in paddy . . xxi mura.^i 1 candil.'' 

S. Bote!ho, Tombo, 142. 


1.538, — “Beyond the Isle of Elephanta 
{do Alifante) about a league distant is the 
island of Salsete. This island is .seven 
lo£vgues long by 5 in breadth. On the north 
it borders the Gulf of Cambay, on the south 
it has the 1. of Elephanta, on the east the 
mainland, and on the west the I. of Bombai 
or of Boa Vida. This island is very fertile, 
abounding in provisions, cattle, and game 
of sorts, and in its hills is great plenty 
of timber bm building ships and galleys. 
In that part of the island which faces.the 
8.W. wind is built a great and noble city 
called Thana ; and a league and a half in 
the interior is an immense edifice called the 
Pagoda of Salsete ; both one and the other 
objects most worthy of note ; Thana for its 
decay {destroigdo) and the Pagoda as a work 
unique in its way, and the like of which is 
nowhere to be seen.”— Jodo de Castro, Primo 
Hoteiro da India, 69-70. 


1554.— 

“And to the Tanadar {tenadar) of Salsete 
30,000 reis. 

“He has under him 12 peons {pides) of 
whom the said governor tikes 7 ; leaving 
him 5, which at the aforesaid rate amount 
to 10,800 I'eis. 


“And to a Parvu (see PARVOE) that he 
has, who is the country writer . . . and 
having the same pay as the Tenadar Mor, 
which is 3 pardaos a month, amounting in a 
year at the said rate to 10,800 reis." — Botelho, 
Tondm, in Subsidios, 211-212. 

1610. — “PVey Manuel de S. Mathias, 
guardian of the convent of St. Francis in 
Goa, writes to me that ... in Goa alone 
there are 90 resident friars ; and besides in 
Ba(;aim and its adjuncts, viz., in the island 
of Salsete and other districts of the north 
they have 18 parishes (Freguezias) of 
native Christians with vicars ; and five 
of the convents have colleges, or seminaries 
where they bring up little orphans ; and 
that the said Ward of Goa extends 300 
leagues from north to .south.” da.<i 

Monfdes, 298. 

[1674,— “From whence these Jfieccs of 
Land receive their general Name of Salset 
. . . either because it sigtiificj.s in ('anorein 
a Granary. . . .”—AVycr, 62.J 

c. 1760.—“It was a melancholy sight on 
the loss of Salsett, to see the many families 
forced to .seek refuge on Bombay, and 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemen, reduced of a sudden from very 
flourishing circumsbinces to utter beggary,” 
— Grose, i. 72, 

[1768.— “Those lands are comprised in 
66 villages, and from this number it is called 
Salsette.” — Foral of Salsette, India Olhee 
MS.J 

1777.—“The acquisition of the Island of 
Salset, which in a manner surrounds t.he 
I.sland of Bombay, is sufticient to .secure the 
latter from the danger of a famine.”— l*rii-e's 
Tracts, i. 101. 

1808. --“The island of Sashfy (corrn}»tcd 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con- 
'•piered by that Nation in the year of (Ihrist 
1.534, from the Mohammedan Prince who 
wa.s then its Sovereign; and thoreujion 
parcelled out, among the European subjects 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty, inU) village 
allotments, at a very small Foro or (piit- 
rent.”— Bombay, Hegn. 1. of 1808, sec. ii. 

b.- 

1510. — “And he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his own people and 
many more from the Island (Goa) passtnl 
over to the mainland of Salsete and An- 
truz, scouring the districts and the tana- 
daris, and placing in them by his own hand 
tanadars and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in such order that ho collected much 
money, insomuch that he sent to the factor 
at Goa very good intelligence, accom}>anied 
by much money.”— Correa, ii. 161. 

1546.—“Wo agree in the manner fol¬ 
lowing, to wit, that I Idalxaa (Idalcan) 
promise and swear on our Koran (no noso 
7no<^affo), and by the head of my elde.st son, 
that I will remain always firm in the .said 
amity with the King of Portugal and with 
his governors of India, and that the lands 
of Salsete and Bardees, which T have made 
contract and donation of to His Highness, 
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I confirm and give anew, and 1 swear and 
promise l)y the oath aforesaid never to re¬ 
claim them or make them the Subject of 
War.”— Trmty between />. Jahn de Castro 
and /(/af:roa, who was former)}' called 
Idal^Cii) {Adil KhdU). Bittelho, Tojnho, 40. 

1^98. '‘On the South side of the Hand 
of (Jmi, wlier the riuer runneth iigaine into 
the Sea, there comoth euen out with the 
coast a land called Salsette, which is also 
vndor the subioction of tho Porting.iles, and 
i.s . . . planted both with peoiilc and fruite.” 

— lAnscfiOtf'H, f»l ; [Hnk. Soc. i. 177j. 

160i:i. — “Jlefore we treat of the Wars 
which in this year (c. 1646) Idalxa (Adil 
Shah) waga'.d with the State about the main¬ 
land j>rovin( (‘s fif Salsete and Bard6s, w'hic'h 
caused ninclj trouble to the (Jovernment of 
India, it seems wtill tc) us to give an account, 
of these Moor Kings of V'lsiapor.”—C cm/o, 
IV. X. 4. 

SALWEN, 11.p. 'I'he great river ^ 
entering tJie sea near Martalian in I 
Hritisli Ibarina, and wliicli llie (Chinese I 
in its upper course call Lv-haiuj. The 
llurrnese form is Tfuui-hre/i, hut. the 
original form isjirohahly Slian. [“The 
Salween lOver, wlTn h em]>t.ics itself 
into the sea at, Maiiliiiain, rivals tlie 
Irrawaiddy in hmgth lint not in irn- 
portance” (A’oWir.^, firitish Burma, 8 ).] 

SAMBOOK, s. A?-, mitbuk^ and 
sunbuk (there, is a Skt. word hvmhfika, 

‘a bivalve shell, hut we are unable to 
throw' any light on any ]>o8sihle trans¬ 
fer) ; a kind of small vessel formerly ' 
used in Western India and still on tlie 
Arabian coast. [See Bombaij Gazetteer, 
xlii. Pt. ii. 470j It is smaller tlian 
the hai/ald (s(‘c BUGGALOW), and is 
cliietiy used to eommunir ate lu tween 
a roadstead and the sliore, or to go 
inside, the reefs. Hurt on renders the 
word ‘a fovst,’ which is properly a 
smaller kind of galh'y. See descri}*- 
tion in tin' last hut one fiuotation 
below'. 

c. 330.—“ It is the custom when a vessel 
arrivo.s (at Makda.shau) tliat the Sultan’s 
Bunbtlk boards her to ask whence the ship 
Comes, who i.s the owner, and the skipper 
(or pilot), what slio is laden with, and what 
merchants or other passongors are on board.” 

— Ihn Batata, ii. 183; also see jip. 17, 
181, &c. 

1498. — “The Zambuco came loaded with 
doves’-dung, which they have in those 
islands, and which they were carrying, jt 
being merchandize for (/ambay, where it is 
used in dyeing cloths.”— Correa, Bendas, 
i. 33-34. 

,, In the curious Vocabulary of the 
language of Calicut, at the end of the 


Itoteiro oi Vasco da Cama, we find; “Bar¬ 
cas; Cambuco.” 

[1502. —“ 2iambnco8,” See under NA- 

CODA.] 

1606.— “Questo Capitanio si prese uno 
I sambuco Irujlto ricco, veniva dalla Mech-a 
j per Colocut .”—Leonardo Ca' Masser, 17. 

1610,— “As to the names of their ships^ 
SOUK! are called Sambuchi, and these are 
Hat-bottomed.”— Varth^ma, 164, 

1616. — “Item — our Captain Major, or 
Captiiin of Coehim shall give jiasses to 
.secure the navigation of the ships and 
zanbuqOB of their ]>orts . , . provided they 
do not carry s}»iees or drugs that we rcipiire 
for our cargoes, hut if such be found, for 
the first occasion tliey shall lose all the s})iee 
and drug^ so loaded, and on the second 
tliev shall lose !)oth ship and cargo, and all 
may be ta.ken as ]>rizc of war .”—Treaty of 
Lofio Bonrrs with (Quilon), in BotrUto, 

Tamho, Bulfsidios, p. 32. 

11616.—“ ZambucoB . ’ ’ See under AREC A. ] 

1618. — “Zambuquo.” Sec under PROW. 

1643.— “Item - that the ZanbuquoB 
which .shall trade in liis }>ort in rice or iit/e 
(paddy) and cottons and other matters shall 
pay the eusUimary dues .”—Treaty of Martin 
A(fons<} de iSousa w'ith Gou/ani, in BoteUio,. 
Tontho, 37. 

[1814. “Sambouk.” See under DHOW, j 

1866. - “Our pilgrim shi]» . . . was a 

Sambuk of about 400 ardebs (60 tons), with 
narrow' wedge-like l)f)ws, a clean water-line,, 
a sharp keel, undecked except upon tho 
p(K)p, wliieh was high enough to act as a 
.sail in a gale of wind. We carricu 2 masts, 
imminently raking forward, im' main con- 
.siderably longer than the mizeu, and tho 
former was provided with a largo triangular 
latine. . . — Burton, Bllgreniuye to Kt 

Medniah and Meceah, i. 276 ; [Memorial ed. 
i. 188]. 

1858.—“Tho vessels of the Arabs called 
Sembnk are sni.all Baggelows of 80 to 100 
tons burden. Whilst tiic.y run out fe^rward 
into a .Mhar(t prow, the after j>art of the 
vessel is di.sj)ro}H>rtionately broad and 
elevated above the w-ater, in order to form 
a counterpoise to the colossal triangular 
sail w'hicb is hoisted to the masthead w-ith 
such a spread that, often the extent of the 
yard is greater than the whole length of the 
vessel,” — ion Neiimins, in Zeilsehr. der 
IteuXsck. Moryenl. Gesellsch. xii, 420. 

1880.--“The small sailing boat with one 
.sail, which is called liy the Arabs ‘JAm- 
book ’ with which I wruit from Hodeida to 
Aden.” — Letter in Athenaeum, March 13, 
p. 346, 

[1900, — “W’o scrambled info a sambouka 
crammed and stuffed with the baggage. 

Bent, Bon the} u Arabia, 220.] 

SAMBRE, SAMBUR, s. Hiiui. 

sdhar, sdiiibar; Skt. sambara. A kind 
of stag (Rusa Aristotelis, Jerdoii ; 
[Blanford, MawinaJia, 643 tlie 
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elk of S. Indian sportsmen ; ghaiLs of 
Bengal ; jerrow (jardo) of the Hiniii* 
laya ; the largest of Indian stags, and 
found in all the large forests of India. 
T])e word is often ajvplied to the soft 
leatlier, somewhat resemhling chamois 
leather, pre]»ared from the hide. 

lt)73. — “. . . Our usual diet wa.^ nf 
spotted deor, Sabre, wild and some¬ 

times vvdld (’ows.”— Fnjn, 176. 

“Here lie s<'iw a nismbei-of deer, 
and four larj^e Babirs or aamboOB, one con 
sidorably larger than an ox. . . ."— 
in ForEs (h-. A/fin. lind cd. ii. 400.] 

182tl. — “ 'fhe skin of the Sambre. when wt 11 
prepared, forms an excellent niateria! for 
tlu' nnhtary accoiitrements of the soldier'^- 
of the native Powers.”—it/a/ce/w, Crnfm/ 
huhn, i. 0. 

[1900.—“The Sambu stags which Lord 
Powerscourt turnc'd out in his glens. . . 

— ^jicctcitor^ December 16, j). 888. j 

SAMPAN, s. A kind of small 
boat or skill’, hlic word appears to be 
Javauese and Malay. It- must hav«‘ 
been adojited on the Indian shores, 
for it w'as jucked up there at an early 
date by the Portuguese ; and it, i.s now 
current all through the further blast. 
[The French h;ivc aflopted tin* Anna- 
mite form Innihan.'] Tne word is often 
said t-o he originally Chinese, naufan,’ 
= ‘three lioards,’ and this is possible. 
It is certainly one of the most-ordinary 
words for a l)oat in (Ihina. M(»reover, 
we learn, on tlie authority ol ' Mi’. 
PI. C. ikiher, that there is u.notlier 
kind of boat on the Ahingtse. which 
is c-alled wn-pati, ‘five boards.’ (Jiles 
however say.s : From the Malay .sam- 
p«7.'.= three boards” ; but in this there 
is some confusion. The word has no 
such meaning in Malay. 

1610. — “My companion said, ‘What 
mean.s then might there be for going to this 
i.sland?” They answered: ‘That it wa.s 
necessary to purcha.se a chiampana,' that 
is a small ve.ssel, of which many are found 
there.”— VarUu’Via, 242. 

1616. — “They (the Moors of Qnilacare) 
])crform their voyages in small ve8.sels which 
they call cbampana.” — Jiarlma, 172. 

c. 1.640. — “In the other, whereof the 
captain was slain, there wa.s not one escaped, 
for (Juiay Fanian pursued them in a 
Champana, wtiich was the Boat of his 
Junk .”—Pinto {Oogan, p. 79), orig. ch. lix. 

1552.—“. . . Champanas, which are a 
kind of small ve.ssel.s.”— (h(Manhe<la, ii. 76; 
{rather, Hk. ii. ch. xxii. p. 76j. 

1618. — “And on the beach called the 
Bazar of the Jans . . . they soil every sort of 


provision in rice and grain for tlie .faos 
inerchantvS of Java Major, who daily from 
fhe dawn are landing provision.s from their 
junk.s and .•^hips in their bouts or Cham- 
penas (wliK-h arc little skills). , . .”— Gijdiiih<y 
(If t'iffdia, 6, 

[1622. “ \ 1 was thoiight fytt ... to 

trym up a Fhina Sampan to goe with the 
,'leete. . . — (iodK-ps Ihoru, Ilak, S(k;, ii. 

122.1 

1618. -- In Sptl/x')gni's Wngnjc we 

h.ive Cbampane, and th<' still more o<ld 
Champaigne. (See undc! TOPAZ J 

1702.- “Sampans being iu)< to be got we 
were forccfi (o s<'ijil for the S.arah and 
KatonV lioiig boats.” A/S. don'ts-poin/nur. 
iK /. ({ifiof fiom (’’hina Ftwtorii (;jt Chnsan), 
Jau. 8. 

e. I/SS. —“Some made their (i.scajio in 
prow'.s, and some in sampans.” Mtoti. of a 
AloUni Fmitthi^ 8. 

1868. “'I'lu! h.'irltour is crowded with 

men-of-war and trading \’csscl.-. . . . from 
vessels <>{ several hundred tons burthen 
down to little li.siiino bo.ats and }»a.s,senger 
samyianB. -- Wohotc, Alulau Aicln)). 21. 

SAMSKOO, A kind of ardiuil. 

spirit, nnulc in (lliin.'i li’oin I'ici*. Mr. 
IkiLci dmihts llii,^- being ('liiiicsc , but, 
ai'cording to Wells Wilhaiie the name 
IS M-hrie(' tiri'd’ {Gniiii\ 220). 

‘Di,stilled lifjiior' i.^ sjuio-'-oii, ‘fired 
lujuor.’ (’oiupai’e (e-rm. irrin, 

and XXX beer. Stralio .say.\ • ‘Wine 
(he Iiidian.s drink not excejil wlum 
.saerilieing, and llial- i.s made of I’iee 
in lien of barley ” (xv. c. j. § 68). 

1684.— “. . . sampsoe, or ( diine.se Beer.” 
- Vahnhjn, iv. ((^/uiiii) 129. 

[1687 -“Samshu.” See under ARRACK.] 

1727. . . Samshew or Bice Arrack,” 

—J. Ufunlltun, ii. 222; [cd. 1711, ii. 2241, 

c. 1752.- “ . . . the })(‘ople who niako 
the Chtnest' brandy ealied Samsu, live like- 
wi.se in the suburbs.”— Osljfci-’.s' Voi/agr, i. 285. 

[1852. - “. . . samshoe, a (diinose inven¬ 
tion, and which is distilled from rice, after 
the rice ha,s been permitted to foment G) in 
. . , vinegar and water.”— Neale, liesidnice. 
in iStam, 75. 

SANDAL, SANDLE, SANDERS, 
SANDALWOOD, s. From Low 
Jjatin sanUiliim, in (Irtiek adpraXov, 
and in lattu' (Jreek adnSapov ; coming 
from the Arab, sandal, and that from 
Skt. chandana. The name properly 
belongs to the fragrant woocT of the 
Santalum album,, L. Three wood.s 
btiaring the name santalum, white, 
yellow, and red, were in officinal use 
in the Middle Ages. But the name 
Bed Sandalwood, or Red Sanders, 
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has been long applied, both in English 
and in the Indian vernaculars, to the 
wood of Pterocarpus santalina, L., a 
tree of S. India, the wood of which is 
inodorous, but which is valued for 
various purposes in India (pillars, turn¬ 
ing, &c.), and is exported as a dye- 
wood. According to Hanbury and 
Fliickiger this last was the sanders 
so much used in the cookery of the 
Middle Ages for colouring sauces, &c. 
In the opinion of those authorities it 
is doubtful whether the red sandal of 
the medieval pharmacologists was a 
kind of the real odorous sandal-wood, 
or was the wood of Pteroc. santal. It 
is possible that, sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. For 
on the one hand, even in modern 
times, we find Milburn (see below) 
speaking of the three colours of the 
real sandabwood ; and on tint other 
hail'd we find Matthioli in the 16th 
century s])eaking of the red sandal as 
inodorous. 

It has been a question how the 
Ptnocarjius mninlina came to be 
called sandal-wood at all. We may 
suggest, as a jiossible origin of this, 
the fact that its ])owder “mixed wdth 
oil is used for bathing and purifying 
the skin” {Drury, s.v.), mucli as the 
true sandal-wood pow'der also is used 
in the East. 

o. 541).— “And from the remoter regions, 

1 speak of Tzinista and other places of 
export, the iiiiporls to Taprt)bHne arc silk, 
alocswood, cloves, Sandalwood [r^dv^avt]), 
and .so forth. . . .”—in Caduiy^ &e., 
clxxvii. 

1298.— “Encore sachiez (pie en ccsfe ysle 
a arbres d(; sandal vermoillo ansi grunt come 
sunt les arbre.s des Host re eontree . . . et 
•il en out bois come nos avUns d’autres 
arbres sauvajes, J/a/co Polo, Geog, Text, 
ch. cxci. 

c. 1390.— “'lake powdered rice and boil 
it in almond milk . . . and colour it w'ith 
Saundera.”- Recipe quoted by Wright, 
Domestic Manners, Lc., 350. 

1554. —“Le Santal done croi.st es Inde.s 
Orientales et Occidentalos : en grandes 
Forestz, et fort espes.ses. 11 s’en treuue 
trois espoces: mais le plus pasle est le 
meilleur: le blaric apres: le rouge est mis 
au dernier ranc, pource (pi'il n’a auciine 
odour; mais les deux premiers .sontent fort 
bon.”— Matthioli (old Er. version), liv. i. 
ch. xix. 

1563.—“The Sandal grows about Tin;or, 
which produce.s the largest (piantity, and it 
is called chundana; and by this name it 
is known in all the regions about Malaca ; 
and the Arabs, being those who carried on 


the trade .of those parts, corrupted the 
word and called it sandal. Every Moor, 
whatever his nation, calls it thus . . .”— 
Garcia, f. 185t’. He proceeds to speak of 
the sandalo vemielho as quite a different 
product, growing in Tenasserim and on the 
Coromandel Coast. 

1584.—“. . . Sandales wilde from Cochin. 
Sandales domestick from Malacca. . . 

Wm. Barrett, in Hakl. ii. 412. 

1613.—“. . , certain renegade Christians 
of the .said island, along with the Moors, 
called in the Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a fine o}>portunity, went one time with 
five vessels, and another time with seven, 
against the said fort, at a time when most 
of the people . . , w'ere gone to Solor for 
the Sandal trade, by which they had theit 
living.”— Bocarro, Decada, 723. 

1615.—“Committee to procure the com 
modifies recommended by ('apt. Baris for 
Japan, viz. . . . pictures of wars, steel, 
skins, sanders-wood.”— Sainslmry, i. 380. 

1813.— “When the tree.s are felled, the 
bark is taken off ; they fire then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry place for two 
months, during whicli period the white ants 
will eat the outer wood without touching 
the sandal; it is then taken up and . . . 
sorted into three kinds. 'J’he deeper the 
colour, the higher is the j»erfimje ; and hence 
the merchants sometimes divide eandal into 
red, yellow, and white ; but these are all 
different shades of the same colour.”— 
Millntrn, i. 291. 

1825.—“Redwood, })roperly Red Saun¬ 
ders, is produced chiefly on the (loromandcl 
Coast, whence it has of late years been im¬ 
ported in considerable quantity to England, 
where it is employed in dyeing. It . . . 
comes in round billets of a thickish ri'tl 
colour on the outside, a deep brighter red 
within, with a wavy grain ; no smell or 
ta.ste.”— Ibid. ed. 1825, p. 249. 

SANDOWAY, 11.]). A tOW’D of 
Arakaii, the. liuhnese name, of whieli 
i.s Thandwe (Sand-wa'\ for wbicli an 
etymology (‘ iron-tied'), and a corre- 
s])onding legend are invented, as usual 
[see Bunnaii Gazriteer, ii. 606]. It is 
(juite possible tliat tbe name is 
ancient, and rej>resented l>y the Sada 
of Ptolemy. 

1,553.—“In crossing the gulf of Bengal 
there arose a storm which disj)er8ed them 
in such a manner that Martin Affonso 
found himself alone, with his ship, at the 
island called Negamale, op{)osite the town 
of Sodoe, which is on the mainland, and 
there was wrecked upon a reef . . .”— 
Barros, IV. ii. 1. 

In I. ix. 1, it is called Bedoe. 

. 1696.—“Other places along this Coast 
subjected to this King (of Arracan) are 
Coromoria, Sedoa, Zara, and I^ort Magaonid* 
—Appendix to Ovington, p. 663. 
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SANGUICEL, s. This is a term 
(pi. sanguiceis) often used by the 
rortuguese writers on India for a 
kind of boat, or small vessel, used in 
war. We are not able to trace any 
origin in a vernacular word. It is 
j>eimaps taken from the similar proper 
name which is the subject of the next 
article. [This supposition is rendered 
])ractically certain from the quotation 
tVom Albuquerciue below, furnished 
by Mr. White way.] Bluteaii gives 

Sanguicel; termo da India. He 
hum genero de einbarcat^iao ]>equena 
q serve na costa da India ])ara dar 
alcanse aos pards dos Mouros,” ‘ to 
give chase to the ])rovvs of the Moors.’ 

— “ Here was Nuno \'az in a .ship, the 
St. John, which was built in ^amgTiicar.” — 
AUnKiverque, Carfns, }). 99. In a letter of 
Nov. 30, 1513, he varies the spoiling to 
i^amgicar. There are many other {)a.s.sages 
in the same writer which make it practically 
certain that Sangnicels were the vessels 
built at Sanguicer. J 

ir>98.—“The (Jonde (Francisco da Gama) 
was occupied all the winter (q.v.) in reform¬ 
ing the fleets . . . and as the time came on 
he nominated his brother D. Luiz da Gama 
to bo Captain-Major of the Indian Seas for 
the expedition to Malabar, and wrote to 
Ba(;aim to e<juip six very light Sangnicels 
according to instructions which should be 
given by Sebastian Botolho, a man of great 
experience in that craft. . . . These orders 
wore given by the Count Admiral because he 
perceived that big fleets were not of use to 
guard convoys, and that it was light ve.ssels 
like these alone which could catx;h the paraos 
and vessels of the jiirates . . . for these 
o.scaped our fleets, and got hold of the mer¬ 
chant ves.sels at their pleasure, darting in 
and out, like light horse, where they would. 

. . .”— Couto, Dec. XII. liv. i. ch. lo. 

1605.—“And seeing that T am informed 
that . . . the incursions of certain pirates 
w'ho .still infest that coast might be pre¬ 
vented with less apparatu.s and expense, if 
we had light ve.ssels which would be more 
effective than the foists and galleys of which 
the fleets have hitherto been compo.sed, see¬ 
ing how the enemy use their sanguiceis, 
which our shijis and galleys cannot overtake, 

I enjoin and order you to build a quantity 
of light vessels to be employed in guarding 
the coast in jdace of the fleet of galleys and 
foists. . , ."—King’s Letter to l)oni Affonso 
de CastrOy in Livros das MongOes, i. 26. 

[1612.—See under GALLIVAT, b.] 

1614.—“The eight Malabaresque San¬ 
guiceis that Francis de Miranda despatched 
to the north from the bar of Goa went with 
three chief captains, each of them to com¬ 
mand a week in turn. . . ."—Bocarro. Decada, 
262. 


SANGUICEE, SANGUEgA, 
ZINGUIZAR, &c., n.p. This is a 
place often mentioned in the Portu¬ 
guese narratives, as very hostile to 
the. Goa G(jvernment, and latterly a.'i 
a great nest of corsair.s. This appears 
to be Sangainealmir, lat. 9', formerly 
a port, of Ganara on the Hiver Shastri, 
and standing 20 miles from the mouth 
of that river. JTie latter was navig¬ 
able for large vessels up to Sangaiu- 
eshvar, but within tin* last 50 years 
has become ini])assable. [Idle nanu' 
is derived from Ski, miigaina-lhmra., 
‘Siva, liord of the rivei- eonfluem^e.’] 

1.516. — “Passing this river of Dabul and 
going along the coast towards Goa you find 
a river called Cinguiijar, in.side of which 
there is a jJace where there is a traffic in 
many wares, and where enter many vessels 
and small Zamhiicos (Sambook) of Malabar 
to sell what they bring, and buy the pnaiucts 
of the country. The place is peopled by 
Moons, and Gentiles of the aforesaid King¬ 
dom of Daquem ” (Deccan). -- Barlm-a, Lisbon 
cd. p. 286. 

1538.- “ Thirty-five leagues from Guoa, 
in the middle of the Gulf of the Malabara 
there runs a large river called Zamglzara. 
This river, is well known and t>f great 
renown. 3'he bar is bad and very tortuous, 
but after you got within, it makes amend.s 
for the difficulties without. It runs inland 
for a great distance with great depth and 
breadth,” - De Castro, Brivieiro Iloteiro, 36. 

1553.—De Barros calls it Zingagax in 
II. i. 4, and Sangapa in IV. i. 14. 

1581.—“There is a Haven belonging to 
those ryvers (rovers), distant from Goa 
about 12 miles, and is called Sanguiseo, 
where many of those Rovers dwell, and 
doe so much mischiefe that no man can 
passe by, but they receive some wrong 
iiy them. . . . Which the Viceroy under¬ 
standing, jirepared an armie of 15 Foists, 
over which ho made chiefo Captaine a 
Gentleman, his Nephew called Don luliane.s 
Mascharenhas, giving him expres.se coin- 
mandement first to goe unto the Haven of 
SaxiguiBeu, and utterly to raze the same 
downe to the ground.”— Lin^choten, ch. 92 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 1/0]. 

1602.—“Both these projects he now began 
to put in execution, sending all his treasures 
(which they said exceeded ten millions in 
gold) to the river of Sanguicer, which was 
also within his jurisdiction, being a aeajxirt, 
and there embarking it at his pleasure.”— 
Couto, ix. 8. See also Doc. X. iv. ; 

Jfoir I). OUeanes Mascareiikas arrived 
in Malabar, aiid how he entered the river of 
Sanguicer to chastise the Naique of that 
place; and of the disaster in which he met 
his decUh" (This is the event of 1584 
related by Linachoten); also Dec. X. vi. 4: 

Of the things that happened to D. Jeronyma 
Mascarenhas in Malabar, and hoiv he had a 
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VMetvng with if a Zamorin^ and swore peace with 
him; ami imo it/c hrmight destrwction on Uui 
Kait/ue of Banguicer.” 

1727.—“There in an excellent Har’l:»our 
for Shipping 8 Leagues tn the Southward of 
Dabul, called Sangnseer, hut the Country 
about being inhabited by JUipareeSj it is not 
frequented.”—yl. Hamilton^ [ed. 1744J i. 244. 

SANSKRIT, s. Tlie name of the 
clavssical language of the Brahmans, 
Samskrita^ meaning in that language 
‘purified’ or ‘perfeeled.’ This wjis 
ohvioLisly at first only an ej)itliet., and 
it is not of very ancieiit use in this 
S})ecirie a])plj(‘ation. To tlie Bralimans 
Sanskrit, was the hkdsha^ or language, 
and had no })articular name. I’lie 
W'ord Sanskrit is used 1)y the ])roto- 
grammarian Ikiniiii (some eenturics 
Itefore (djrist), hut not as a d'eno- 
minalion of tln^. language. In the 
latter sensta however, hotli ‘Sanskrit,’ 
and ‘ Prakrit ' (Pracrit) are us(‘d in 
the Brihoi Sandnid of Varahamihira, 
e. A.D. 504, in a ehapier on omens 
(Ixxxx’i. .3), to ulii<')i I’rol. Kern's 
translation does not (‘xteml. It oee.ui-s 
ais() in the Mnchch'luihitikdy trans- 
lat(‘d hy Prof, H. H. VN ilson in liis 
Hindu Tlimlir, iindeu- the name ol 
the ‘Toy-cart ; in tlie works of 
Kumarila Bhatta, a writer of the 7th 
century ; and in the Ratninya Siksiid^ 
a metiical treatise ascrilu'd hy the 
Hindus to Panini, hut really of com- 
jiarativedy modern origin. 

There is a curiously early mention 
of Sanskrit hy the JSlahommedan poet 
Amir Khusru of Delhi, wdiieh is 
<pioted htdow. The first, mention (to 
our knowledge) of the word in any 
European writing is in an Italian 
letter of Sassetti’s, addnased from 
Malahar to Bernardo Davan/ati in 
Florence, and elating from 1586k The 
few' W'ords on the subject, of tins 
writer, show' much acumen. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries such 
references to this language ?is occur 
are found chietly in the works of 
travellers to Southern India, and hy 
the.se it is often called LTrandonii\ or 
the like, from qrautha, ‘a hook’ (see 
GRUNTH, GRUNTHUM) i.e. a hook of 
the classical Indian literature. The 
term Sanslcrii came into familiar use 
after the investignitions into this 
language hy t.he English in Bengal 
(viz. hy Wilkin.s, Jones, &c.) in the 
last quarter of the 18th century. [See 
Macdonell, Hist, of Sanskrit Lit. ch. i.] 


A.D. xf — Maitrepa. Now, to me, there 
are two things at which 1 cannot choose but 
laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song : the woman snuffles 
like a young cow when the rope is first 
j)assed through her nostrils ; and the mafti 
wheeze.s like an old l*andit repeating his 
bead-roll.”— Toy-Cart, E.T. in [Vibon’s 
iroid:s, xi. dO. 

A.D. yt —“ Threo-and-sixty or four-and- 
sixty soumls are there originally in Prakrit 
(PRACRIT) even as in Sanskrit, as^hiaght 
b}' the Svayambhu.’ —Pdiunlyd Slkshd, 
(piotcd in Weber'.^ hid. Studini (1858), iv. 348. 
Hut see al.so Wt'her'i AJcaxlmi. Vorlesunyi'u 
11S76), j). 194. 

1318. — “Hut there i.s another language, 
inon; select than the other, which all tlie 
Brahmans use. Its name from of old is 
Sahaskrit, ami the commoti people know 
iiollung of it.” —--hair Khitsi u, in Elliot, iii. 
f.d:}. 

1580.—“Sono scritto le loro .scienzo tutte 
in una lingua die dimaiulano Samscruta, 
j cue vuol dire ‘ bene articolut;i ’; della (|uale 
lion .si ha ruemoria (piando fussc parlahi, eon 
avere (com’ io dico) memoric aiitichissime. 
linparaiila coriie noi la greca e lu latina, e 
Ai jtongono luolU) niaggior tempo, si cho 
It) () anni o 7 sene farino padroni ; et ha la 
lingua d’oggi nioUc co.se conmiii con (|uolla, 
iM'lla quale sono iiioUi de’ iiostn noiOi, e 
particularmentc de numeri il 0, 7, 8, e 9, 
hio, serpe, et altri assai.”— Samiti, extracted 
in he (hiluTnafts, Storia, k.c., Livorno, 187.5, 

p. 221. 

c. 1590.- “Although thi.-’ country (Kash¬ 
mir) has a }K)culiar t.ongue, the books of 
knowledge are Sanskrit (or Sabanskrit). 
j They also have a v,ritta‘ii diaraet,er of their 
j own. with which tlu'y wnt(' their book.s. 

, ’I'lie substance which tli(*y cbietly write 
[ upon is 7’(rs, wbicb is the bark of a tree,* 
whic-h with a little paiii.s they make into 
leaves, and it lusts for years. Tn this Way 
ancient hooks have been writtep thereon, 
and the ink ks .-aich tliat it cannot be waslu'd 
out.”—-Da \ong.k i. p. 503 ; [ed. Jarrefl^ ii. 
;!5il. 

1023.—“The ,)osuites conceive' that the 
HrameiMis are of the dispersion of the 
Israelite.s, and their Hookes (called Sames- 
Cretan) doe somewhat agree with the 
Scriptures, but - that they understand them 
not.” ■ Purrluts, Idlyriinaiy, 559. 

1051.—“, . . Simn signifies the Sun in 
Samscortam, which is a language in which 
all the mysteries (*f Tbjatheudoin .are written, 
and which is held in esteem by the Brainines 
ju.st a.s Tjatin is nmcnig the Learned in 
Lurope. ’ ’— Hoyndna, A. 

Tn some of the follow'ing quoLilions 
w'e have a form wTiicli it is difficult 
to account for ; 

c. 1666.— “Their first study is in the 
Hanscrit, which is a language entirely 

* Of the f)irc)i-tree, Saiisk. hhurja, liettUa Bhoj- 
jtcUtra, Wall., the exfoliating outer hark of which, 
is cal!^ tbz. 
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different from the common Indian, and 
which is only known by the Pendets. And 
this is that I'onpuc, of which Father A’irr7/.#r 
hath published the Alphabet received from 
Father P<mi. It is called Hanecrit, that is, 
a pure Language ; and because they believe 
this to be the Tongue in which (xod, by 
incfins of Brahma, gave them the four lirth^ 
(S(‘0 VEDA), whi(;h they esteem S<u'rrd Bool,^, 
thev call it a Holy and Diviui' Language.” — 
Bn-nu^r, F.T. 107; led. (kmMah/r, lido]. 

1073.. . who founded these, their 
Annals nor their Sanscript deliver not.”— 
Frtjcr, 161. 

1689.— “. . . the learned Language among 
them is called the Sanacreet.” — Orinqton, 
24S. 

1694.—“Indicus Indus TchUpur, flic nomi- 
natus veterum Hrachuianoruiu lingufl Indict : 
diet A Sanscroot, sen, ut vulgo, exilion .s<<no ! 
olegantiae i.-ausA Sanacreet, non autem ! 
fianacreet ut uiiniis recto cam nuncupat j 
Jvirchoru.s. ”— IPfdr, Jje Ludas Orieutt., in | 
FuntfKjrmi /b'.f.v. li, 264. | 

1726.-—Above all it would be a matter j 
of gentsral utility to the Coa.st that some 
more chaplains should be maintained there 
for thcst>lc purpose of studying the SanshrU 
tongue [dc Sanskritze iaal) the head-and- 
mother tongue of most of the Eastern 
languages, and once for all to make an 
exact translation of the Vtdavi or Law bot)k 
of tljc IL'athcu. . . — ViUrntijn, Choro. 

j>. 72. 

17t)0.—“They have a Icarntid language 
peculiar to themselves, called the Hansoilt. 

.• . —t/ro.sr, 1 . 202. 

1774.— “This code they have writt/m in 
their own language, tin.’ Shanacrit. A 
trjuislation of it is begun under the in- 
‘•‘ 1)0011011 of one of the body, into the 
I'ersiaii language, and from that into 
English.”— H'. lla-stin<jst to Lord Maiufudd, 
i. 402. 

1778.—“ The language as well a.s the 
written character of Hcngal are familiar to 
t.lu’ Natives . . . and botli see»n b) be ba.se 
derivative.'- from the Shail.8Cnt.’ --Orwic, ed. 
1803, ii. .6. i 

1782. —“ Li langue SaniBcroutam, Sfimx- | 
X-rc/. Hanscrit ou Uran//nn, c.st la plus ; 
^tendue; sc.'- caraetferes multi[)lid.s donnent ; 
bcaueoup do faeilite jnnir expniner scs j 
penseos, ec (pii )’ii fait nornmer langue i 
divine par !e i‘. Pons.”— SonnrnU, i. 224. 

1794.— 

“ With Jones, a linguist, Sanskrit, (jrreok, 
or Mauks.” 

]*nnaiita of LitervUiire, 6th od. 286. 

1796. La madre di tutte le lingno 

Indiano la Samski'da, cio^, linqua per- 
{•■((a, plena, b*a diyaita. Krda opera por- 
fetta o conipibi, N'awt, simul, inziemr, e vuol 
dire lingua tutta insieme ben digerita, legaia, 
perfetla.”—Fra Paohno, p. 2.A8. 

SAPECA, SAPEQUE, s. This 1 

word is used at Macao for what we 
call cash (q.v.) in Chinese currency ; 


and it is the word generally used 
by French writers for that coin. 
Giles fMiys : “ From sapek, a coin 

found in Tonquin and Gxhin-Cdiina, 
and eciual to about lialf a ])fennig 
(gjfl Tiialer), or about one-sixth of 
a German Kreutzer” {GUm. of Refer- 
rncr, 122). We c‘annot learn much 
about, this coin of I’cuuj^uiii. MilLurn 
say.s, under ‘(hichiii (Hiina’; “The 
only currency of tlie country is a 
sort of i'a.sli, called sappica, couqiosed 
cluelly of tutenague (see TOOTNAGUE), 
f)H0 making a ijaa?} : this is divided 
into 10 mace of 00 cash each, the 
whole strung together, and dividi'd 
by a knot at each mace” (ed. 1825, 
])p. 444 445). Tdiere is nothing here 
inconsistent with our ])ro])o.sed deri¬ 
vation, given later on. Aface and 
are e({ually Malay words. We 
can liardly doubt that tlie true origin 
of the term is tliat communicated by 
our friend Mr. K. (\ liaber : “ V^ery 
probably from Malay an, ‘one,’ and 
jHlku, ‘a string or file of the small 
coin <*alled ])ieliis.’ Pichis is ex])laiiied 
by Grawfurd as ‘ Small coin . . . money 
of copjier, bi'ass, or tin. ... It avhs 
the amtient c')in ol Java, and also t in* 
only one of t he ^Malays when first seen 
by the Portugue.se.’ J*d/ku is written 
by Favre pelii {Ihrt. Mahn's-Frtnh^'O'is) 
and is derived by him Irom (Hnne.se 
pd-ko, ‘cent.' In tiie dialect, of Gant.ofi 
pok IS tin* word for Li Imndretl,’and 
one. /Htk tin' (‘olloqiiia! ti'rm for a 
St, ring of one hundred cash.” Sapeku 
would then l)e ])i‘))p(U‘Iy a sti‘ing of 
11)0 cash, )»iit It IS not, ditlicnlt, f,o 
'•oncei\'e that it might through some 
misunderstanding (c.g. u confusion of 
p'kit. and jrirhif;) have been t.ransferred 
t,o the single coin, d'here is a, ])as.sage 
in Mr. (h'r.soii da (binlia’s (bf/i.trthictioiu^ 
to the Ftady of J\>rta[Ute,->e Na/nisirmfin^, 
wliu-h may .seem at lirst, siglit. incon¬ 
sistent wii,b t,lns derivation. For be 
.seems t,o impl}’’ that tlu' smallest de- 
imminatmn of coin struck )>y A])>n- 
(pierque at Goa in 1510 was called 
cepayqtia, fe, in 1,he yt'.ar before the 
ca])ture of Malacca, and con.seqnent 
familiarity with Malay terms. I do 
not trace bis authority for this ; the 
word is not mentioned in the Com¬ 
mentaries of Allxupieispie, and it is 
(piite possible tliat tlie dinheiros, as 
tliese small <*opj)er coins w(‘re also 
called, only receiA cfl the name repayaim 
at a later date, and some time alter 
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the occupation of Malacca Va 

Cunha^ pp. 11-12, and 22). [But also 
see the ([uotation of 1510 fi'oni Correa 
under PAEDAO. Tliis word has l>een 
discussed by ('ol. Temple {hid. Aiitiq., 
August 1897, p}). 222 .srg.), who gives 
quotations establishing the derivation 
from the Malay sapaku. 

[ 1G39.—“ It {caxa, cash) hath a four-square 
hole through it, at which they string them 
on a Str.'LW ; a String of two hundred Cfixaes, 
called Sata, is worth about three farthings 
sterling, and five Sattus tyed together make 
a Sapocon. I'he Javians, when this money 
first came amongst them, wore so cheated 
with the Novelty, that they would give six 
bags of Pepper for ton Sapocons, thirteen 
whereof amount to but a Crown.”— Mav- 
Voyaqf-fi^ E.l\ p. 117. 

[1703.— “ This IS the reason why the (^axeta 
are valued so little : they are punched in the 
middle, and string’d with little twists of 
Straw, two hundred in one Twist, which is 
called Santa, and is worth nine Deniers. 
Five Santas tied together make a thousand 
Caxas, or a Sapoon (? Sapocon).” — Collection 
of /)(((<:h 199. 

[1830.—“The money current in Bali con¬ 
sists solely of Chinese piee with a hole in 
the centre. . . . 'J’hcy however jmt them 
u}» in hundreds and thousands ; two hundred 
arc called .satah, and are equal to one rupee 
CO]*}Kir, and a thousand called Sapakn, arc 
valued at five rupees.”— Sin,(japorc Chronicle^ 
tJuno 1830, in Moor., Indian Archip. p. 94. 

[1892. —“This is a brief history of the 
Sapec (more commonly known to us as the 
cash), the only native coin of China, and 
which is found everywhere from Malaysia 
to .Japan.”— Ridgeway, Crigin of Currency, 
157.] 

SAPP AN-WOOD, s. Tlie wood of 

Cacnalpiiui sappan ; tlie bakkam of the 
Arabs,aud the Brazil-WOOd of medieval 
coiqmcrcc. Bishop Caldwell at one 
time thought the Tamil name, from 
which this was taken, to have been 
given because the w'ood was supposed 
to come from Japan. Rumjihius says 
that Siam atid Champa are the original 
('ountih^s of the Sappan, and quotes 
from Kheede that in Malabar it was 
call eft Tmjampangnn., suggestive ap- 
])arently of a possible derivation from 
Champa. The mere fact that it does not 
come from Japan w’ould not disprove 
this derivation any more than the fact 
that turkeys and maize did not origin¬ 
ally come from Turkey would dis¬ 
prove the fact of the birds and the 
grain {gran turco) having got names 
from such a belief. But the tree ap¬ 
pears to be indigenous in Malabar, 


the Deccan, and the Malay Peninsula ; 
whilst the Malayal. shappamiam^ and 
the Tamil shappUy both signifying ‘ red 
(wood),’ are apparently derivatives from 
shawUy Ho be red,’ and suggest another 
origin as most probable. [The Mad^ 
Gloss, gives Mai. chappannamy from 
chappUy ‘ leaf,’ Skt. a7igay ‘ body ’ ; 
Tam. shappaiigam.] The Malay word 
is also sapaiujy which (Jrawfurd sup¬ 
poses to have originated the trade- 
name. If, however, the etymology just 
suggested be correct, the word must 
have passed from Continental India 
to the Archipelago. For curious 
j)articulars as to the names of this 
dye-wood, and its vicissitudes, see 
BRAZIL; [and BurneH’s note on Li^ts- 
chote7iy Hak. Soc. i. 121]. 

c. 1670.— 

“ O rico Siao ja dado ao Breniom, 

O Cochim de Calemba (jue deu maria 

De Bapao, chumbo, salitre c vitualhas 

Lhe ajiercebom celleiros c muralhas.” 

A air Ahreu, J)csc. de Malaca. 

1598.—“There are likewise some Diamant.s 
and also . . . the wood Sapon, whereof also 
much is brought from Sian, it is like Brasill 
to die withall.”—36 ; [Tlak. Soc. 
i. 120J. 

c. 1616.—“There are in this city of Ovjt 
(read Cdia, Judea), cajiital of the kingdom 
of Siam, two factories ; one of the Hollanders 
with great ca])ital, and another of the 
English with less. The trade which both 
drive is in deer-skins, shagreen sappan 
{sapdo) and much silk which comes thither 
from (^hincheo and Cochinchina. . . — 

JiociU'To, Decadii, 630. 

[1616.— “Hindering the cutting of bac- 
cam or brazil 1 wood.”— Foster, Letters, iii. 
1,58. j 

1616. —“ 1 went to Sapkn Dono to know 
whether he would lend mo any money u])on; 
interest, as he promised me ; but ... he 
drove me afe with wordcs, of ring to deliver 
me money for all our sappon which was com 
in this junk, at 22 mas per pico."—Cocks s 
Diary, i. 208-9. 

1617. —Johnson and Pitts at Judea in 
Siam “are glad they can send a junk well 
laden with sapon, because of its scarcity.”— 
Sainshury, ii. 32. 

1626.— “ ... a wood to die withall called 
Sapan wood, the same we hero call Brasill.” 
—Furchas, Pilgi'iniage, 1004. 

1685.—“ Moreover in the whole Island 
there is a great plenty of Brazill wood, 
which in India is called sapao.” — Riheiro^ 
Fat. Hist. f. 8. 

1727. — “it (the Siam Coast) produces 
good store of Sapan and Agala-woods, with 
Gumlack and Stick lack, and many Drugs 
that I know little about.”— A. Hamilton, li. 
194; [ed. 1744]. 
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1860. — “ The other productions which 
constituted the exports of the island were 
Sapan wood to Persia. . . — Tennent^ 

Ceijlon, ii. 54. 

SARBATANE, SARBACANE, s. 

This is not Anglo-Indian, hut it often 
occurs in P'rcnch works on the East, 
as applied to the blowing-tubes used 
by various tribes of the Indian Islands 
for discharging small arrows, often 
])oisoned. The siune instrument is 
used among the tribes of northern 
South America, and in some ]>arts of 
Madagascar. The word comes through 
the Span, cehralana^ cerhatana^ zarba- 
td'na^ also Port, mrahatana^ &c., I tab 
cerhotana^ Mod. (Ireek ^apo/Sordi^a, from 
the Ar. zahatdna^ ‘ a tube for blowing 
pellets ’ (a pea-shooter in fact!). 
Dozy says that the v must have been 
sounded in the Aral)ic of the Spanish 
Moors, as Pedro de Alcala translates 
zcbratana by Ar. zarhafdna. The re¬ 
semblance of this to the Malay sumpi- 
tan (q.v.) is curious, though it is not 
e/isy to suggest a transition, if the 
Arabic word is, as it a])T)ears, old 
ejiough to have been introduced into 
Spanish. There is apparently, how¬ 
ever, no doubt that in Arabic it is a 
boirowed word. The Malay word 
seems to be formed directly from 
Birinpit, ‘to discharge from the mouth 
by a forciVde expiration’ {Craufurd^ 
Mai. IHct.). 

[1516.— “ . . . the force which had accom- 
paiiiod the King, very w'ell arnied, iniiny of 
them with bows, others carrying blowing 
tubes with poisoned arrows {Zarvaianan com 
sctaA ervadiu. . . .”— ijovim. of J)albo<fucrque^ 
Hak. Soc. iii. 104.] 

SARBOJI, s. This is the name of 
some weaj)On u.sed in the extreme 
south of India ; but we have not been 
able to ascertain its character or ety¬ 
mology. We conjecUire, however, that 
it may be the long lance or pike, 18 
or 20 feet long, which was the 
characteristic and formidable weapon 
of the Marava CoUeries (q.v.). See 
Bp. Caldwell’s H. of TinneveUy^ p. 103 
and passim ; [Stuart^ Man. of Tinne- 
velly^ 50. This explanation is probably 
incorrect. Welsh {Military Rem. i. 
104) defines sarabogies as “a species 
of park guns, for liring salutes at 
feasts, &c. ; but not used in war.” It 
has been suggested that the word is 
simply Hind, sirbojha^ ‘a head-load,’ 
and Dr. Grierson writes: ‘“Laden 


with a head ’ may refer to a head 
carried home on a spear.” Dr. Pope 
writes : ^^Sarboji is not found in any 
Dravidian dialect, as far as I know. 
It is a synonym for Sivaji. Sarva 
{sarbo)-ji is honorific. In the Tanjore 
Inscription it is In mythology 

Siva’s name is ‘arrow,’ ‘s])ear,’ and 
‘head-burthen,’ of course by meto- 
nomy.” Mr. Brandt suggests Tam. 

“ war,” biigei^ “ a tube.” No 
weapon of the name appears in Mr. 
Egerton’s Hand-book of Indimi ylrm.s.] 

1801.—“The Kt. Hon. the Governor in 
C'ouncil . . . orders and <iirects all persons, 
whether Polygars (see BOLIGAR), Colleries, 
or other inhabitants po.ssessed of arms in the 
}*rovinces of DindiguJ, Tinnevelly, Ramnad- 
puram, Sivagangai, and Madura, to deliver 
the said arms, consisting of Muskets, Match¬ 
locks, Pikes, Gingauls (see 6INGALL), and 
Sarabogoi to Lieiit.-(^ol. Agnew. . . 

Israel, by Madra.'i (ioii., dd. 1st Deer., in Bf). 
CaUlwiil's Hist. p. 227. 

c. 1814.-- “ Those who carry spear and 
sword have land given them producing 
5 kal<())ts of rice ; those bearing muskets, 
7 fatams: tho.se bearing the sarboji, 9 
hi tarns ; those bearing the .iiuijat I (see GIN- 
GALL), or gun for two men, 14 kahivis. . . 
-■Account of the AlurOvas, from Mackcn:.ir 
MSS. in Madras Journaf iv. 1160. 

SAREE,s. Hind. sf/rZ, sdt'hl. The 
cloth which constitutes tin*, main ]iart 
of a woman’s dress in N. India, wrapt 
round the body and then thrown over 
the head. 

1598.—“. . . likewise they make whole 
])iece8 or webbes of this hearbe, sometimes 
mixed and woven with silke. . . . Those 
webs are named sarijn . . — Linschoten, 28 ; 

I Hak. Soc. i. 96]. 

1785.—“ . . . Her clothes were taken off, 
and a red silk covering (a sauiry) put upon 
her.”— Acet. of a Suttee^ in Scfon-Juirr, i. 90. 

SARNAU, SORNAU, up. A 

name often given to Siam in the early 
part of the 16th century ; from Slmhr-i- 
nao^ Pe.rs. ‘New-(‘ity’; the name by 
which Yuthia or Ayodhya (see JUDEA), 
the capital founded on the Meiiam 
about 1350, seems to have become 
known to tlui traders of the Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Braddell (J. hid. Arch. v. 
317) has suggested that the name 
(Shekel-al-nawi^ as he calls it) refers 
to tile distinction spoken of by La 
Loubere between the Thai-Faf, an 
older })eople of the race, and the 
Thai-A’oi, the people known to us as 
Siamese. But this is less probable. 
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We have still a city of Siam called 
Jjophaburl, anciently a (capital, and 
the name of which a])})ears to he a 
Sanskrit or Pali form, Nava-pura^ 
meaning t he same as Shuhr-i-riao ; and 
this inaee(l may hav(i tirst given rise 
t.o the latter naiiie. The Cernove of 
ISU'ulo (.’onti ((“. 1430) is generally 
.su}>})Osed to )‘efer to a city of Pengal, 
and oiu' of the pri'sent writers has 
identified it with Lakhnaoti or (Janr, 
an otiicial name of winch in the 
14th cent, was Shdlir-i-ndo. But it. is 
just possible that. Siam was t.luM'.ountry 
Sjioken of. 

1442. — “ The inhabitants of the sita-coasts 
arrive here (at Orniuz) from the counties of 
<3n'ii, Java, liengal, the cities of ZirbiuJ, 
Tenasin, Sokotora, Shahr-i-nao. . . 
AMunitzzdfr, in AV>/ rt xiv, 429. 

1498. “Xarnauz is of Christians, and 
the King is (Jiristian ; it is fiO days voyage 
with a fair wind from (’aliciit. Tlie King 
. . . has 400 elephants ol war ; in the land 
is much bem/oin . . . and there is aloes- 
wood . , llotelro de VaM'uda iiavUi, 110. 

IhlO.- “ . . . They said they were trom 
a city called Samau, and had brought for 
sale silken stidfs, and aloeswood, and hem 
zoin, and musk.” CoC/ewm, 212. 

ir>14. . . J’aniin/.zari, Sarnau, where 

18 jirodiiced all the finest, white benzoin, 
storax, and lac finer than that ol Martaman.” 
— Letter of (ilt>v. d'Kmpoh, \i\ Aich. Slanai 
Jtaliaiio, A})]i. 80. 

1540. — “. . . all along the eoast of 
and within the f>and, a great King 
commands, who for a more lanaaiH and 
recommeiidable Title above all other Kings 
causeth himself to be ealled J’/yr/nff ,Saff’u, 
Emperor of all Sornau, which is .i Country 
wdiereiii tliere, are thirteen kingdoms, by 
us commonly called Siam” (Siao). I*inUi 
(orig. cap. xxxvi.), in i\t<ian^ p. KL 

c. 1612.—“ It is relafcd ol fsiam, formerly 
called Sheher-aLNawi, to which Country 
all lands under the wind here wen* tributary, 
that Ihert' wa'. a King called Bubannia, 
w'ho when he lieani of the groi.tness of 
Malacca .sent to ilemand submission and 
h(*raage of that kingdom.” - il/a/a//w, 

in J. hid. Arch, v, 454, 

1726. — “ About 1310 reigned in the 
kingdom of Siam (then ealled Sjahamouw 
or Somau), a very })owerful Prince.”— 
Valent ijn^ v. 319 

SARONG, s. Malay. sdrung; the 
body-cloth, or long kilt, tucked or girt 
at the w’aist, and generally of coloured 
.silk or cotton, which forms tlie cJiief 
article of dress of the Malays and 
Javanese. The same article of dress, 
and the name {mrem) are used in 
Ceylon. It is an old Indian form of 


dress, but is now used only by some 
of tlie i^ieople of the south ; e.g. on the 
coast ol Malabar, where it is worn by 
the Hindus (white), l>y the Mappilas 
(Moplah) of tliat coast, and the 
l..abbais (Lubbye) of (kiromaudel 
(coloured), ami by the Banfno^ Canara, 
who wear it of a dark blue. With 
I tin- Labbais the coloured mro7}g is a 
I modem afloptiou from the Malays, 
( hawdurd seems to ex])laiu sarung fis 
Javanese, meaning first ‘a ca.se or 
sheath,’ and then a wrapper or gar¬ 
ment. But, both ill the Malay islands 
and in (k-ylon, the word is no doubt 
taken from Skt. sdranga,, meaning 
••variegated’ and also ‘a garment.’ 

|1830, —. . th('cloth or sarong, which 
I bus boon Jescribed liy Mr. Marsden to be 
! ‘not unlike a Scots highlandeC.s plaid in 
, af)j)earanc(>, being a piece <4 party-eiJoiired 
I clotli, about () or .S feet, long, and 3 or 4 

■ feet uide, .sewcfl f,ogofher at the ends, 

I forming, as some writers have described it, 

! a wide .sack without, a iiottom.’ With the 
' Md/ai/iia, the sarong is either worn shmg 
I over the shoulder.'' as a sash, or tucked 
i round the waist and descending to ttie 
j ankles, so as to enclose the h-gs like a 

■ j*ettieoa.t.” Jaca, i. 96 . | 

; 1868.— “lie wore a sarong or Malay 

' uetticoftt. and a green jacket.”- Wallace^ 

\ Mai. Arch. 171. 

i SATIGAM, n.]>. Sdtgdott, formerly 
! and from r<‘mol(‘ t imes a ]>ort of much 
! trade on the right bank of the Hoogly 
I K., 30 m. above (\'dculta, but for two 
; and a half ee.uturaes utterly decayed, 

! and now only the site of a few' lints, 

1 with a ruined mosipie as the only 
j reli<jue of former importance. It is 
situated at the bifurcation of the 
Sara.sw'ati cliaiiiiel from the Hoogly, 
and the dee.ay dates from the silting 
II]) of the former. It was commonly 
called by the Portuguese Porto Pe- 
queno (q v.). 

c. 1340,—“About this time the rebellion 
of FakhrA broke out in Bengal. Fakhra 
and his Bengali forces killed K4dar Kh4n 
(tlovernor of Lakhnauti). . . . He then 
jihindcrcd the treasury of Ijakhnauti, and 
secured {Kissossion of that jilace and of 
Satganw and Sumtrgiinw,” — Zia-ud-dln 
Barnl^ in Blliat, iii. 243, 

L535.— “ In this year Diogo Rabello, finish¬ 
ing his term of service as (!aj)tain and Factor 
of the (fhoromandel fishery, with license from 
the Governor went to Bengal in a vessel of 
hi.s . . . and he went well armed along with 
two foists whicli ecjuipjied with his own 
money, the Governor only lending him 
artillery and nothing more. ... So this 
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Diogo Rabello arrived at the l\>rt of Sati- 
^aon, where he found two great ahips of 
Cambaya which throe days before had 
arrived with great (jiiantity of merchandise, 
selling and buying: and those, without 
touching them, he caused to quit the jKnt 
and go down the river, forbid(iing them to 
carry on any trade, and ho also sent one of i 
the foists, with 1^0 men, to the other port 1 
of Chatigaon, whore tliey found three shi})s ; 
from the Coast of Choromandol, which were i 
driven away from the port. And Diogo | 
Kabullo sunt word to the (Jozil that he was ■ 
scut by the (Jovernor with choice of peaci* ! 
or war, and that he should send to ask j 
the King if he chose to liberate the (Portu- j 
goose) prisoners, in wliich case he also would j 
liberate his ports and leave iliem in their j 
former ]ieace. . . —Cornu, iii. 649. i 

(c. 1590.—“In the Sarkar of Satgd.on, | 
there are two pc)rts at. n distance of half a 
/■o,s‘ from each other ; the one is Satgaon, 
the other 11 ugli : the latter the chief ; both 
arc 111 the jiosscssion of the Europeans. 
Pine pomegranates grov/ here.”-- /lug cd. 
Jarrfti^ ii. 125.] 

SATIN, s. This in of course 
English, not Aiiglo-IiKlian. I’he 
coiiiinon derivation [accejited by Prof. , 
Ske.'it (CVwme Did. 2ri(l (sl. s.v.] is i 
with Low Lat. .sY'hg ‘silk,’ Lat. .s-ehg 
meia^ ‘a bristle, a hair,' through tbe 
Ikirt. setiin. Dr. Wells Wilbains (Mid. 
King., ii. 123) says it is jirohahly 
derived eventually from the Chinese 
sd-tiin, 1 hough jnt.eruHMliately through ! 
other languages. It is true that iidtivu 
or .sV-i?mn i.s a coiniuoii (and aneicuu) 
term for tliis sort of silk texture. 
But we may remark that trade words 
ado])ted directly fiom the (diiiiese are 
comparatively rari’ (though no douht- 
the iiiterniediate transit indicated 
would niei't tliis olijection, more or 
leH.s). And xvc c;\u liardly doubt that 
the true diuavalion is that given in 
dathnj (Iltd iltc JKay Thither, p. 486 ; 
A'iz. from /jviDm or Zuyton, the name 
liy which (drvvan-chau (Cllinchew), 
tlie great m(‘die\'al port of western 
trade in Fokiun, w as known to western 
traders. \Vh* iiiid that cert^ain rich 
stuffs of damask and sat.in'were called | 
from this phn e. hy the Arabs, Z(n- ' 
/y/nw ; the Span, acnjtvni (for ‘satin ’), 
the medieval Erench zatornj, and the 
medieval Jtal. zetani, afford inter¬ 
mediate stejis. 

c. 1350.— “The first city that I reached 
after crossing the sea was Zaitiin. , . . It is 
a great city, superb indeed ; and in it they 
ra^e damasks of velvet as well as those 
of satin [Limkhd —see KINCOB, ATLAS), 
which are galled from the name of the city 
xaittHnia.”— Bamta, iv. 269. 


1352.—In an inventory of this year in 
Ikniet d’ Area wo have: “Zatony at 4 krns 
the eir* (p. 342). 

1405.—•“ And besides, this city (Samar¬ 
kand) is very rich in many wares w^hich 
come to it from other parts. From Russia 
anil Tartiry come hides and linens, and 
from Pathav silk-stuffs, the best that are 
made in all that region, osjiecially the 
setunis, which are said to be the best in 
tile world, and the best of all are those that 
are v\ithont pattern.’^— CVur//V) (translated 
anew- the passage corrcsjuiiiding to Mark¬ 
ham’s at p. 171). The word setUlli occurs 
repeatedly in (Jlavijo’s original. 

1440.-~ Jn the l.ibra de (kthel/i, &c., of 
(iiov. da. Uzzano, was luive mention among 
silk stuffs, several times, of “zetani vrlhttafi, 
and other kinds of zetani.” — Decivui, 
iv. 58, 107, &c. 

1141. “Before the throne (at Bijanagar) 
was placed a cushion of zaitdni satin, 
roiind which three rows of the most ex- 
(piisite i>earls were sewn.”— AtKlurrazzak, in 
F.hiot. iv. 120. (4'h(; original is darpe.di-i- 

fak/it bdli.shi a: atlas-i-zaittlm ” ; see Nof. rt 
Kxt^. XIV. 376. Quatrumbre {ibid. 462) trans- 
la.ted dm curreau de satDi olive,’ taking 
zaitiin in its usual Araliic sense of ‘an olive 
tree.’) Also see KUiot, iv. 113. 

SATEAP,s. A nc. Ik'i’S. Jclitiluitrapa^ 
wdnch liecomcs sdtra}), as khdidyathiya 
becomes .s7m/t. The word (‘omes to us 
direct from tin* (Ircck writers vvdio 
speak of Persia. But the title occurs 
not only in the books of Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in tlic anciimt 
lUHcnptioiis, as used by cm'tain lords 
ill Western India, and more jirecisely 
in Surashtra or Peninsular (Pizerat. 
Thus, in a celebrated instudption regard¬ 
ing a dam, near bBrniir : 

c. A.U. 150. — . . he, tbe Maha-Khsha- 

trapa Rudrafkonun . . . for the uiurease of 
i his merit aii'l fame, has rebuilf. the embank¬ 
ment three times .stronger.” In Indhin 
vii. 262. 44ie identity of this 
witit nKtrap was jiointed out by Janies 
Prin.se}i, 1838 (,/. *SVx-. Jien. vii. 345). 
j (There were two Indian satrap dynasties, 
VIZ. the Western Satraps of Saurashtra and 
Uiijarat, from about a.d. 150 to A.D. 388 ; 
for which sop Bapson ami Jndroji, Tiie 
UVityrr/i Kshatrapas [J. R. A. O'., N. *S'., 1890, 
p. 639) ; and the Northern Kshatrapas of 
Mathura and the neighbouring territories in 
the 1st cent. a.I). See articles by Rapami 
ayid Judraji in J. Ji. A. F., N. S., 1894, pp. 
525, 541.j 

1883.— “An eminent Greek scholar used 
to warn his pupils to beware of false 
analogies in philology. ‘Because,’ he used 
to say, ‘ aaTpairris is the Greek for satrap, 
it does not follow that fiarpdTrrjs is the 
Greek for rat-trap.’”— Bat. Rev. July 14, 
p. 53. 
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SATSUMA, n.p. Name of a city 
find formerly of a principality (daimio- 
ship) in Japan, the name of which is 
familiar not only from the deplorable 
necessity of bombarding its capital 
Kagosima iii 1863 (in consequence of 
the murder of Mr. Richardson, and 
other outrages, with the refusal of 
reparation), but from the peculiar 
cream-coloured pottery made there 
and now well known in London shops. 

1616. — “1 said 1 hfid receiied siiffition at 
his highiies hands in havinge the good hap 
ti) see the face of soe mightie a King as the 
King of Shasbma ; whereat he smiled.'’— 
(^odcs's J>uu ji, i. 4-5. 

1617. — “Speeches are given out that the 

or Japon {)layers (or whores) going 
frotn hence for 'J'u.shraa to nieote the doroan 
ambassadors, were set on by the way by a 
boate of Xaxma theeves, and kild all both 
men and women, for the money they had 
gotten at Firando.”---75/V/. 256. 

SAUGOR, SAUGOR ISLAND, 

,n.p. A famous island at the moutli 
of the Hoogly R., the site of a great 
fair and pilgrimage—properly Ganf/a 
Sffyara (‘ ()eean (langes ’). It is said 
once to have been populous, but in 
1688 (the (late is clearly wrong) to 
have been HW(q)t by a cyclone-wave. 
It i.s HOW a dense jungle bannted by 
tigers. 

1683. We went in our Budgeros to see 
ye rag<*das at Sagor, and returned to yc 
Oyster River, where we got as many Oysters 
as we desired.”— Ueilgcfi, March 12; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 68]. 

1684. —“James Brice a.ssured me that 
alnnit 40 years since, when yo Island calhal 
Gonga Sagur was inhabited, ye Raja of yo 
Island gathered yearly Rent out of it, to yc 
amount of 26 Lacks of lUipeos. ” - Ibid. 
Doc. 15 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 172]. 

1705. — “ Sagore est une Isleou il y a une 
Pagode trhs-respeet^e ])arni)i les Gentils, on 
ils vont en pelorinage, et on il y a deux 
Facjuors (pii y font leur residence. Oes 
Faquers syavent charmer les bAtes feroces, 
<pi’on y trouve en quantit(‘, sans (juoi ils 
seroient tous les jours exposds a estre de- 
vorez.”- -Lulllin', }>. 123. 

1727.—“ . . . among the Pagans, the 
Island Sagor is accounted holy, and great 
numbers of Joitgies go yearly thither in the 
Months of November and December, to wor¬ 
ship and wash in Salt-Water, tho’ many of 
them fall Sacrifices to the hungry Tigers.”— 
A. Hamilton, ii. 3 ; [ed. 1744J. 

SAUL-WOOD, s. Hind. sal, from 
Skfc. ktla; the timber of the tree 
Shorea rohusta, Gaertner, N.O. Diptero- 
•carpeae, which i.s the most valuable 


building timber of Northern India. 
Its chief habitat is the forest immedi¬ 
ately under the Himalaya, at intervals 
throughout that r^ion from the 
Brahmaputra to the Bias ; it abounds 
also in various more southerly tracts 
be-twhien the Ganges and the Godavery. 
[The botanical name is taken from ^>ir 
John Shore. For the peculiar hal)itat 
of the Sal as compared with the Te^ik, 
.see Forsyth, HighUmds of C.I. 25 seqqF] 
It is strong and diirahle, but very 
heavy, so that it cannot be floated 
without more buoyant aids, and is, on 
that and other aixouuts, inferior to 
teak. It does not ay>pear among eight 
kinds of timber in general use, men¬ 
tioned in tlie A in. Tlie saul has been 
introduc.ed into Cliina, j)erhaps at a 
remote period, on account of its con 
nection with Buddha’s history, and 
it is known tliere by the Indian name, 
so-lo {Bretsrhneulcr on Chinese Dolan. 
Works, p. 6). 

c. 650.—“ L’Honorablc du .siede, amin^ 
d’uiie grande et obcissani il I’ot'dre 

dcs tcmp.s, jugea utile de {)ar{utre dans le 
nioride. Quand il eut firii de eonvertir les 
honime.s, il se plongea dan.s les joies flu 
Nirv5,na. Se playant entre deux aibres 
Salas, il tourna sa t6te vers le non! 
et s’endormit .”—Hiouen TItsauy, uYfenanris 
{Voiiaye.'i des Pel. Jimiddh. ii. 340). 

1765.—“The j)r()duce of the country con¬ 
sists of shaal timl:)ers (a wood o(yual in 
quality to the b^ist of our oak).”— Ilohrrll, 
Hist. Kcents. Sic., i, 200. 

1774.—“This continued five ios; towards 
the end there are b 9.1 and large forest trees.” 

-Bogle, in Morhharn's Tibet, 19. 

1810. —‘“J’he saul is a very solid wood 
. . . it is likewise heavy, yet by no means 
so ponderou.s as teak ; both, like many of 
our former woods, .sink in fresh water.”— 
WiUiavLSon, V.M. ii. 69. 

SAYER, SYRE, &c., s. Hind, from 
Arab. saHr, a word used technically 
for many years in the Indian account.s 
to cover a variety of items of taxation 
and imjK)st, other than the Land 
Revenue. 

The transitions of meaning in Arabic 
words are (as we have several tames 
had occasion to remark) very obscure ; 
and until we underlofjk the investiga¬ 
tion of the siibjeeX for this article (a 
task in which wc are indebted to the 
kind help of Sir H. Waterfield, of the 
India Office, one of the busiest men 
ill the public service, but, as so often 
happens, one of the readiest to render 
assistance) the obscurity attaching to 
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the word sayer in this sense was especi¬ 
ally great. 

Wilson, s.v. says: “In its original 
purport the word signifies moving, 

walking, or the whole, tlie remainder ; 
from the latter it came to denote the 
remaining, or all other, sources of 
revenue accruing to the Govern¬ 
ment in addition to the land-tax.” 

In fact, according to this explana¬ 

tion, the application of the term might 
be illustrated by the ancient story 
of a German Professor lecturing on 
botany in the j>re-scientific period. 
He is reported to have said : ‘ Every 
plant, gentlemen, is divided into two 
parts. Thu is thi‘, root,—find this is 
the red of it! ’ Land revenue was the 
root, and all else was ‘the rest of it.’ 

Sir C. Trevelyan again, in a passage 
quoted below, says that the Arabic 
word has “ the same meaning as ‘ mis- 
-cellaiieous.’” Neither of these ex¬ 
planations, we conceive, pace tantorum 
xiroram, is correct. 

The term Sayer in the I8th century 
Avas applied to a variety of inland 
imposts, but especially to local and 
arbitrary charges levied by zemindars 
and other inaividuals, witli a show 
of authority, on all goods passing 
through their estates by laud or water, 
or sold at, markets (bazar, haut, 
gunge) established by them, charges 
which formed in the aggregate an 
onormous luirdtui u})on the trade of 
the country. 

Now' the fact is that in sd^ir two old 
^Semitic forms have coale.sced in sound 
though coming from dilferent roots, 
viz. (in Arabic) salr, producing sdhir, 

* w^alking, current,’ and sd'r, producing 
sd’ir, ‘remainder,’ the latter being a 
form of the same word that we have, 
in the Biblical Shear-jashub, ‘the 
remnant shall remain ’ {Isaiah, vii. 3). 
And we conceive that the true sense 
of the Indian term was ‘current or 
customary charges’; an idea that lies 
at the root of sundry terms of the 
same kind in various languages, in¬ 
cluding our own Customs, as well as 
the dustoory which is .so familiar in 
India. This interpretation is aptly 
illustrated by the quotation below 
from Mr. Stuart’s Minute of Feb. 10, 
1790. 

At a later period it seems probable 
that some confusion arose with the 
other sense of sd’ir, leading to its use, 


more or less, for ‘et ceteras,’ and ac¬ 
counting for what we have indicated 
above as erroneous explanations of 
the word. 

I find, however, that the Index and 
Glossary to the Reyulations, ed. 1832 
(vol. iii.), defines: “Sayer. What 
moves. Variable imjiorts, distinct 
from land-rent or revenue, consisting 
of custom.s, tolls, licenses, duties on 
merchandise, and other articles of 
personal moveable. ])rop(‘rty ; as well 
as mixed dutie.s, and bixes on houses 
.shops, bazars, &c.” This of course 
throws some doubt on the rationale 
of the Arabic name as suggested almve. 

In a despatch of April 10, 1771, to 
Bengal, the Court of Directrns drew 
att,ention to the private Bazar charges, 
as “ a gnmt detriment to the public 
collectioii.s, and a burthen and oppres¬ 
sion to the inhabitants”; enjoining 
that no Bazars or Gn.nyes should be 
kept u}> l)ut such as particularly be- 
longeil to the Government. And in 
such the duties were to be rat/cd in 
such manner as the respective jiositions 
and prosiierity of the dill’erent districts 
w'ould admit. 

In conse((ueiice of these instructions 
it was ordered in 1773 that “all duties 
coming under the description of sayer 
Chellantah (H. chalantd, ‘in transit’), 
and U(di-darry (radaree) . . . and 
other ()p])ressive inqiositions on tlui 
foreign as well as the internal trade 
of t,he country” .should be abolished; 
and, t.o prevent all jiretext of inju.stice, 
proportional deductions of rent were 
conceded to the zemindars in the 
annual collections. Nevertheless the 
exactions warn! on much as before, in 
defiance of this and repeated orders. 
And in 1788 the Boara of Bevenue 
i.ssued a jn-oclamatioii declaring that 
any per.son levying such duties should 
be subject to corporal punishment, and 
that the zemindar in whose zemindarry 
such an offence might be committed, 
should forfeit his lands. 

Still the evil practices went on till 
1790, when Lord Cornwallis took up 
the matter with intelligence and de¬ 
termination. In the pi'ec.eding year 
he had abolished all radaree duties in 
Behar and Benares, but the abuses in 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
swarming and persistent. On June 
11, 1790, ordens were i.ssued resum¬ 
ing the collection of all duties indicated 
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into the hands of Goveriiineiit; hut 
this was foUowed after a few weeks 
(July 28) hy an order abolishinf( 
them altogt^ther, witli some exceptions, 
which will be presently alluded to. 
This double step is explained by the 
Governor-General in a Minute dated 
July 18; “When I first })roposed the 
resum[)tiuii of the Sayer from the 
Ijiindholders, it a])])eared to me ad¬ 
visable to continiu‘ the former col¬ 
lection (the unauthorised articles 
excepted) for the current year, in 
order that by the Tiecessiiry accounts 
[we might have the means] lor making 
a fair adiustment of the comjKmsjition, 
and at the sjiine time acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the collextions to enable 
us to enter u})on the regulation of 
them from the commencement of the 
ensuing year. . . . The colle<'tions ap- 
j)ear to be so numerous, and of so 
intricate a nature, as to pre,clude the 
possibility of regulating them all ; 
and as the establishment of new rates 
for such articles as it might be thought 
advisable to continue would require 
much consideration, ... 1 recom¬ 
mend that, instead of continuing the 
collection . . . for the current year 
... all the existing ai-ticles of Sayer 
collection (with the exceqition of the 
Abkarry (Ahcarree) . . .) be im¬ 
mediately abolished ; and that the 
(Collectors be directed to withdraw 
their officers from the Gunges, Bazars 
and Hants,” compens^ition being dulv 
made. The Board of Revenue couhi 
then consider on wdiat few articles of 
luxury in general consumption it 
might be proper to redmpose a tax. 

The (Jrder of July 2H abolished 
“all duties, taxes, and collections 
coming under the denomination of 
Sayer (with the exce])tion of the 
(hjvernment and (Calcutta Chiatoms, 
the duties levied on pilgrims at Gya, 
and other places of pilgrimage,—the 
Abkarrii . . . which is to be collected 
on account of the Government . . . 
the colle(;tions made in the. Gn^es, 
Bazars and Hants situated within 
the limits of Calcutta, and such colfec- 
tions as are confirmed to the land¬ 
holders and the holders of Gnnges 
&c. by the published Resolutions of 
June 11, 1790, namely, rent paid for 
the use of land (and the like) . . . 
or for orchards, pasture-ground, or 
fisheries sometimes included in the 


Sciyer under tlie denomination of 
phidkui’ (Hind, phalkar, from phai 
‘ fruit')j hunkur (from Hind, km 
‘fore.st or pasture-ground ’), and jnlkur 
(Hind, jalkar, ivoinjal, ‘ water ^). . . y' 
These Resolutions arc j)rinted with 
Regn. XXyjI. of 1793. 

!y an ordei- of tlie Board of Revenue 
of Aju’il 28, 1790, correspondence re¬ 
garding Sayer u^as sej)arated from 
Land Revenue^; and on the 16th 
idem the Abkarry uas separately regu¬ 
lated. 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
a.s Land Revenue in Bengal seems to 
have included both Sayer and Abkarry 
down to the Acets. })resented to Parlia¬ 
ment in 1796. In the “Abstract 
SUiternent of Receipts and Dishiirse- 
meiits of the Bcngji] Government ” 
lor 1793-94, the “(^>1 lections under 
bead of Syer and Al)karry ” amount 
to Rs. 10,98,256. Jn tht^ Accounts, 
printed in 1799, for 1794-5 to 1796-7, 
the “ Land and Sayer Revenues” are 
given, but Abkiin is not mentioned. 
Among the Re(*eipts and Disburse¬ 
ments for 1800-1 aj)]>ears “Syer (Col¬ 
lections, including Al)karee, 7,81,925.” 

Tlu'se forms apjiear t-o liave remained 
in force down to 1833. In the ac¬ 
counts presented in 1834, from 1828-9, 
to 1831-2, with Estimate for 1832-3, 
Land Revenue is given sejiarately, and 
next to it Syer and Abkaree Revehne. 
Except that the spelling was altered 
back to Sayer and A bkarry, this re¬ 
mained till' 1856. In 1857 the ac¬ 
counts for 1854-5 sliowed in se})arate 
line.s.— 

Tjfini] Revenue, 

Excise Duties, in 

Sayer Revenue, 

Abkarrv rlitm. 

In the accounts for 1861-2 it be¬ 
came— 

Ljuid Revenue, 

Sayer and Mi.scellaneous, 

A))karee, 

and in those for 1863-4 Sayer vanished 
altogether. 

The term Sayer has been in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well as in 
Bengal. From the former we give an 
example under 1802 ; from the latter 
we have not met with a suitable 
quotation. 

The following entries in the Bengal 
accounts for 1868-59 will exemplify 
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tlie application of Sayer in the more 
recent times of its maintenance :— 


Under Se)i(faf, Beiuir and Orissa : 

Sale of Trees and Sunken 

Boats . . . Fts. r)r>5 0 0 


louder Vegu and MarUdnin Prttrlnceit: 
fisheries . . . Rs. 1,‘22,871 

'tax on Birds’ nests 


((pv.) 

7,419 

43,061 

,, on Salt 

Fees for fruits and 

gardens . 

7,287 

'Fax on Bees’ wax 

1,179 

Do. (’ollcctious . 

8,050 

Sale of Governri'cnt 

Timbers, ho. . 

4,19,141 


0 2 

0 0 
8 10 

9 1 
8 0 
0 0 

1‘2 8 


d, 09,013 1 9 

(^ndcr file same c 
Sale procefnls of un¬ 
claimed and contiscatod 
limbers, . . . Rs. 1-46 11 10 

Net Salvage on Drift 
'I'irnbcr-- . . . 2,217 10 0 


2,394 5 10 

e. 1580.—" SS,ir az UangdjHit <> cOvi/D- 
Jlindfiicl ivagJiaira ...” i.r. “■ Sayer frotu 
the Ganges . . . and the Hindu districts, 
k(\ . . 170,800 /Ua-/-yl/-//(n-'t, orig. 

1 . 395, in detailed Revoniios of Birkar Jaima- 
taJiiid or (ianr : [etl. Jarrrtt^ ii. 131J. 

1751. - “1 have heard that Raniki.ssen 
Sc‘at who lives in (Calcutta has cfirned goods 
1o that place without )»aying the Muxidavad 
Syre chowkey (choky) (luties,” — Letter 
f)oin NawdI) to forest. Ft. Wiftiuin, in Lonf/, 
*25. 

1788. Sairjat— All kinds of fixation 
besides the land-rent. Sairs. —Any place 
or office a}>}»oint 0 d for the collection of 
duties or cu.storas .”—The Indian Roca/>c/urv, 
112 . 

1790.— “Without entering into a di.scu.s- 
.sion of privileges founded on Custom, and 
of which it is easier to ascertain the abuse 
than the origin, I shall briefly remark on 
the (Collections of Sayer, that while they 
remain in the hands of the Zemindars, every 
etfort to free the internal (Commerce from 
the baneful effects of their vexatious im¬ 
positions must necessarily prove abortive.” 
—Minute hy the Hon. (\ tstuarf. dd. Feb. 10, 
tjuoted by Lord (’ornwallis in his Minute of 
July 18. 

,, “Hie Board last day very humanely 
and politically recommended unanimou.sly 
the abolition of the Sayx. 

“The statement of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan makes all the Sayr (consisting of 
a strange medley of articles taxable, not 
«)mitting even Hermaphrodites) amount only 
to 58,000 Rupees. . . .”—Minute hy Mr. Law 
of the. Bd. of Revenue^ forwarded by the 
Board, July i2. 

1792.—“The Jumma on which a settle¬ 
ment for 10 years has been made is about 

.‘i F 


(current Rupees) 3,01,00,000 . . . which i.s 
9,35,69] Rupeos less than the Average (\J- 
lections of the three preceding Years. On 
this Jumma, the Estimate for i791-‘2 is 
formed, an<l the Sayer Duties, and some 
other extra (5)1 lections, ff»rmor!y included 
in the Land Rtwenue, being abolished, 
accounts for the Diffcrencae . . .”—Heads if 
Mr. Hundass Syerck on the Finances of the 
E.I. Go//</>««//, June 5, 1792. 

1793. “A Roguhifion for re-enacting 
with altcralions ;uid inoditications, the 
Rules passed \)y the (rovcTuor General in 
(Jouncil on 11th .Inru-and 28tb .1 uly, 1790, and 
subsopieiit dates, for the resumption and 
abolition of Sayer, or internal Duties aud 
'raxe.« throughout Bengal, Bahar, and 
OnsHU,” he. “ l‘;is.sed by the Governor 
General in (Council on the 1st May, 1793. 

. . TRA'qt/f-'/ 7 a/uboa, XXN'll. of 1793. 

1802.—“The Government having reseriaal 
to itself ilie entire exercise of its discretion 
in continuing or abohstiing, temporarily or 
permanently, the .articles of revenue in¬ 
cluded according to tlu! custom and practice 
of the country, under the several heiids of 
.salt and .salti»ctre—of the sayer or duties 
by sea or land of the abkarry - . . — of 
the excise . .-of all takes personal and 
]irofes.sional, as well as those derived from 
markets, fairs and ba/,aars—of lakhirai (see 
LACKERAGE) lands. . . . The jiermanont 
land-tax shall be made exclusively of the 
.said artiele.s now recited .”—Madras liegu- 
lation, XXV. § iv. 

1817. — “ Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, winch 
were generally included under the denomi¬ 
nation of Sayer. ” — Mill., H. of Br. India, v. 
417. 

1863. — “The next head was ‘Sayer,’ an 
oV)solote Arabic word, which has the samo 
meaning as ‘miscellaneous.’ It has latterly 
been comfxised of a variety of items con¬ 
nected with the I^arid Revenue, of which 
the Revenue derived from Forests has been 
the most im})urtant. The progress of im¬ 
provement has given a value to the Forests 
whic:h they never had before, and it has 
been determined ... to constitute the 
Revenue derived from them a .separate head 
of the Public Accounts. The other Miscel¬ 
laneous Items of T^ifind Revenue which 
appeared under ‘Sayer,’ have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
remains ha.s been denominated ‘ P’orest 
Revenue.'” —<S’?T C. Trevelyan, Financial 
Statement, dd. April 30. 

SCARLET. See SUCLAT. 

SCAVENGER, s. We have been 
rather startled to find among the MS. 
records of the India Office, in certain 
“ Lists of Persons in the Service of the 
Right. Honhle. theEa.st India Company, 
in Fort St. George, and the other Places 
on the Coast of Clioroinandell,” begin* 
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iiing with Feby. 170j, and in the 
eiitriefl for that year, the following : 

‘‘ Fort St. Da rid. 

“ (). Trrntr Uin*! Customer j 

ami Scavenger of (’uddalorc, 5th 
('n’lnc'. . . . 

‘6. Kdtvard Jlniafpia, Translator of 
(.Country Letters, Sen. Merckt. 

“ 7- didiu a I/ft, Scavenger and Corn- 
meet er 'l’oveiia});ttam, Mercki." 

Uii'ii'r 1714 We hiid again, at Fort 
St. George , 

''Jnstph Svtiirl, Feutall Ceneral and 
Scavenger, H/A of Con»n/,'' 

and on, in the entrii^s of most years 
down t<,) 17bl, when we have, for the 
last time • 

“ Snwuel ArdU’y, 7th of Conncif Masuli- 
patiun, Ijand Cuatoraer, Military i 
Storekeeper, Lentail (roneral, and 

Scavenger.” 

Some liglit is thrown upon litis stir- 
prising ocouriamce of *such a Loan )>y 
a reference to CoweVs Law Dictionanjy 
or The Interpreter (pulilished origin¬ 
ally in 1007) new ea. of 1727, wdie.re 
w^e I'cad : 

Scavaginin. tt is otherwise 
called Sliecage, Shfwage, and S/'heaniving ; 
maybe deduced from the Saxon Seatrinn 
(Sceawnan '0 OsCudnr, and is' a kind of 
Toll or (histoiTi exacted by Mayors, Sheriffs, 
&c., of Mendwint - strangers, for Wares 
sfu‘wed or offered to Sale w-ithin their 
Precincts, which is prohibited by tlic 
Stitbute 19 H. 7, 8. In a Charter of Hcnrii 
the Second to the City of Canterbury it is 
W’ritten *S>7’irL/(7a,'atid (in Mon. Ang. 2, per 
fob 890 b.) *S'cma;oig ,• and elsewhere 1 find 
it in Latin Tribufuin OstniHorium. The 
City of London still rebxins the Custom, 
of which in An old, printed Book of the 
Cmtom.9 of London, we read thus, Of which 
Ciistotn hnifen del appertanietk /<> the Sheriffs, 
and the other hut fen del to the IJoslys in 
whose Jlonsets the Alerchants been lodged ; And 
it is to wet that Scavage is the Shew by cause 
that Afercha/Uics (sicl shewn unto the. Sheriffs- 
Merchandizes, of (he which Customs ought to 
be taken ei'e that ony thing thereof be soli,, c(*c. 

“ From the Belgick Scacan, 

L) scrape. Two of every Parish within 
London and the suburbs arc yearly chosen 
into this Oftice, who hire men called Rakers, 
and carts, to cleanse the streets, and carry 
away the Dirt and Filth thereof, mentioned 
in 14 Car. 2, caj). 2. The Germans call him 
a Drecksimon, from one Simon, a noted 
Scavenger of Marjmrg. 

* « « « « 

“ (SfhabalbttS, The officer who collected 
the Scavage-M(»ney, which was sometimes 
done with Extortion and great Oppres-sion.” 
(Then quotes JTist. of Durham from 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra, Pt. i. p. 75 ; “Anno 


1811, Schavaldos insurgentes in Kpi.Hcopatu 
(Richardus episcopus) fortiter coraposuit. 
Aliqiii suspendebantiir, aliqui extra Episco- 
}»atum fugabantur.”) 

ill Spelnam also (Glosmrium Arrhaio- 
loijicuniy 1G88) W'e find ;— 

'' Sea rag ill/n.] Tributum quod a merca- 
toribus exigere soleiit uundinarum domini, 
ob licentiarn ])roponendi ibidem venditioni 
mercirnoma., a Saxon (scoawian) id est, 
C.stendere. mspicere, Angb achctDilgC and 
shru'agr.” Spclman ha.s no Scavenger or 
Scavager. 

I The srarape then was a tax njicm 

I goods f<ir .sab* winch were liable to 
duty, Ibe word bt'ing, a.s Skeal points 
out, a Daw French (or Low Latin ”/) 
formation from shew. [“From O.F. 
escaii/ir er, t.o examine, inspect. O. Sax. 
sknwo/iy to behold ; cognale. wdtb A.S. 
sccaindn, t.o look al..” {Concise. Diet. 
s.v.)J And the scavager or sca¬ 
venger was 01 ‘iginally the oilicer 
charged wdth the in,sj)t;ction of the 
good.s and collection of this tax. 
ra.s.sages <j noted below from the Litnr 
Albas of tile ('itv of London refer to 
these oilicers, and Mr. Riley in bis 
translation of that wau-k (l^Gl, ]>. 84) 
notes t hat they w’ere “ Oliic(*rs whose 
duty it was originally to take custom 
upon the Scavagcy i.e. iiis)»(*ction of 
the ojieiiirig out, of imported goods. 
At a lat.<*r date, jiart of tlieir duty was 
to see that Idle .streets wt*.re kept clean ; 
and hence, the modem word ‘scaven¬ 
ger,^ who.se office eorres])onds wdtli the 
rakyer (raker) of former times.” [Tim 
meaning and derivation of this wan’d 
have been di.scussed in Notes <1 QuezrieSy 
2 ser. ix. 825 ; 5 ser. v. 49, 452.1 

We can liardly doubt then tiiat the 
office of the (\n’oniandel scavenger 
of the 18th century, united as wm find 
it with that of “ Hentall General,” or 
of Land -customer,” and held by a 
senior memher of the (Company’s 
Covenanted Service, must he under¬ 
stood in the older sen.se of Visitor or 
hisjiector of Goods subject to duties, 
but (till we can find more light) we 
should suppose rather duties of the 
nature of bazar tax, such as at a later 
date we find classed as sayer (q.v.), 
than cuvstoms on imports from seaward. 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how the charge of the sc’-avagers or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversight of streets and street- 
cleaning. That this must have become 
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a predominant part of their duty at an 
early period is shown by the Scavager’s 
Oath which we quote below from the 
Liber Albus. In Skmner’s Etymolocficoriy 
1671, the definition is Collector sordium 
ahrasarum (erroneously connecting the 
word with shaving and scraping), wliilst 
he adds : Nostri cSnibeitflers vilissiino 
cunriiuin ininisterio sordes et ])urga- 
menta urbis auferendi fuiiguntur.” In 
Gotgrave^s English-French Diet.., ed. by 
Howel, 1673, we have: “,^cabingrr. 
Boueur. Oadouard ” — agreeing pre¬ 
cisely with our modern use. Neither 
of tnese shows any knowledge of the 
less sordid office attaching to tlu* name. 
The same remark ap})lies to Lye’s 
Junius, 1743. It is therefore remark¬ 
able to find sucli a survival of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
(Company, and coming down so late as 
1761. It must have begun with the 
very earliest of the Company’s estab¬ 
lishments in India, for it. is proljable 
that the denominatbm was even then 
only a survival in England, due to the 
(k)mpany’s intimate connection with 
the city of London. Indeed we learn j 
from Mr. Norton, qiioL'd below, that j 
the term scavage was still alive within 
the City in 1829. 

1268.— “Walterus Ilcrvy ot Willelmus | 
fie Dunolmo, Ballivi, ut (\i8todes . . . do j 
Lxxv.^. vj.s. & xd. de consuotudinibus om- 
nemodarum mercandisarum venientmnj do 
partibus tranamarinis ad CiviUitem prae- 
dictam, dc qiiibiis consuetudo debetur (jiiae 
vocatur Scavagium. . . ."—Mag. Hot. 1)9. 
Hen. III., extracted in T. Maditx, H. atul 
Aat. of the Exchequer, 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419. — “Et debent ad dictnrn 
Wardemotum per Aldermannurn ct j)robos 
Wardae, nocnon per juratores, eligi Con- 
atabularii, Scavegeours, Aleconners, Tie- 
delle, et alii Officiarii.”— Liber Albus, j). 38. 

,, “ Serement de Scawageours. 

Vous jurrez qe vous siirverrez diligientie- 
ment qe lez pavimentz danz vostre Garde 
«oient bien et droituroleiuont reparaillez et 
nyent enhanssez a nosance dez veysyns ; et 
qe lez chemyns, ruwes, et venelles soient 
nettez dez fiens et do toutz rnaners dez 
ordures, pur honestee de la citee ; et qe 
toutz los chymyneys, fournes, terrailles 
soient de piere, et suffisantement defens- 
ables encontre peril de few; et si vous 
trovez rien a contraire vous monstrez al 
Alderman, issint qe 1’Alderman ordeigne 
pur amendement de celle. Et ces ne 
lerrez—si Dieu vous eyde et lez Saintz.”— 
Hrid. p. 313. 

1594. — Letter from the Lords of the 
Council to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
requesting them to admit John de Cardenas 
to the office of Collector of Scavage, the 


reversion of which had . . . been granted 
to him.— Index to the Remevibrancia of the 
C. of Ix)ndon (1878), p. 284. 

1607. — Tjettor from the Lord Mayor to 
the Lord Treasurer . . . enclo.sing a P^ttition 
from the Ward of Aldorsgate, complaining 
that William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 years past, refused to un¬ 
dergo the office of Scavenger in the Parish, 
claiming exemption . . . being privileged 
as Clerk U) Sir William Spencer, Knight, 
one of the Auditors of the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer, and praying that Mr. Court, 
although privileged, should bo directed to 
find a substitute or dc})uty and pay him.— 
Ibid. 288. 

162il.—Letter . . . reciting that the City 
by ancient Charters held . . . “the office 
of Packfige anrl Scavage of Strangers’ good.s, 
and merchandise carried by them by land 
or water, out of the City and Liberties to 
foreign parts, whereby the Customs and 
Duties due to H.M. had been more duly 
paid, and a stricter oversight taken of snch 
commodities .so exported.”— lieinnnbranrnt, 
p. 321. 

1632.—Order in Council, reciting that a 
Petition had been presented to the Board 
from divers Merchants born in Tiondon, the 
sons of Strangers, complaining thiit the 
“ Packer of Ijondon ro«juirod of them as much 
fee.s for Package, Balliage, Shewage, Ac., 
as of Strangers not English-born. . . .” -• 
Ibid. 322. 

1760. — “Mr. Handle, a})]>lyiiig to the 
Board to have his allowance of Scavenger 
ituToascd, and representing to us the great 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of time, 
which tlio Board being very sen.sible of. 
Agreed we allow him 11='. 20 per month 

more than before on account of his diligence 
and assiduity in that post.”- /'V-. WUham 
Coiisn., in hong, 2-1.5. It tioe.s not appcjir 
from this what the duties of the scavenger 
in Mr. Handle’s case were. 

1829. — “The oversight of cu.stomablc 
goods. This office, termed in I^atin super- 
oi.Kus, is translated in another charter )»y 
the word.s search and surveying, and in the 
2nd Charter of (ffiarle^ T, it is termed the 
scavage, which appears to have been its 
most ancient and comim)n mime, and that 
which is retained to the present day. . . . 
The real nature of this duty is not a toll 
for sh^jun'jig, but a toll paid for the over,si(jht 
of .showing ; and under that name {super- 
risus apertionis) it was claimed in an action 
of debt in the reign of Charles II. . . . 
The duty performed was seeing and know¬ 
ing the merchandize on which the King’s 
import customs were paid, in order that 
no concealment, or fraudulent practices 
. . . should deprive the King of his just 
dues . . . (The duty) was well known under 
the name of scavage, in the time of Henry 
III., and it seems at that time to have been 
a franchise of the commonalty.”— O. Norfou, 
Oommentariex on the Hist., d:c., of the City (f 
London, 3rd ed. (1869), pp. 380-381. 

Besides the books quoted, see H. Wedg*- 
wood's Ktyni. Diet, and SkeaLs do., which 
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have fumitthed useful light, and some re¬ 
ferences. 

aORIVAN, H. An old word for 
cleiK or writer, from Port, esrrivao. 

[U)l(3. -“He desired that some English 
might early on the Morow come to his 
howse, wher should rneete a Scriuano arul 
finish that busines. ”—Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. 
i. 173. On the same page “The Scriuane 
of Zulpheckcarcon.”] 

1673. — “In some Places they write on 
Cocoe-Leafcs dried, and then use an Iron 
Style, or else on Paper, when they use a Pen 
made with a Reed, for which they have a 
Brass Case, which holds thena and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Cirdles of their 
Scrivans. '"—Fri/er, 191 . 

1683. — “ Mr. Watson in the Taffaty ware- 
h<Juso without any provocation called mo 
I^ittyful Prodigall Scrivan, and told rne 
my Hatt stood too high upon my head. 

. — Letter of S. Lanq/ei/, in IJediiex 

Sept. 5 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 108J. 

SCYMITAR,s. This is an English 
word for an Asiatic .sabre. The 
common Indian wor<l is talwdr (set* 
TULWAUE). We get, it through the 
P’rencli cimiterre^ Ital. sciinMernt^ and 
according to Marcel JJtivic originally 
from Pens. sJuwishh' (chimefur as he 
\vrite.s it). This would be still very 
obscure unless we consider the comstaut 
clerical confusion in the Middle Ages 
between c and which has led to 
several inetamorpho.ses of words; of 
which a notable exam])le is Fr. car- 
(jauis from l^irs. tlrkmh. Scimecirra 
re[)re.senting shinishlr might easily thus 
become sciinefirra. But we cannot 
jirove this to have been the real origin. 
Thi.s word (sham-shir) was known to 
Greek writers. Thus : 

A.D. 93. — “ . . . Kat KadLaTT](rL rbv 
■npecr^iurarov Tralba MopdfSa^ou ^a<n\(a 
irepideTaa re 5i(idr]/u.a sal dovera tov aijfxau- 
Trjpa rob Trarpds SaKrbXiou, (ra/4^7/- 

pdv 6vop.a^op.4vy]v Trap auroU.” — Joseph. 

Antiqq. xx. ii. 3. 

c. A.l). 114. — “ ACbpa (p4p€i Tpatactp 
v(f>d<TpaTa ffTjpLKOL Kai erap\^i)pas al elcri 
crtrddai ^ap^apiKal.” — Quoted in Suidas 
Lexicon^ s.v. 

ir>95.— 

“ . . . By this scimitar, 

That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince 
That won three fields of yultan Soliman 
' • •”* Merchant of Veniccy ii. 1. 


* In a Greek translatioi) of Shakspere, ymb- 
Ushed some years ago at Constantinople, this line 
is omitted / 


1610.—“. . . Anon the Patron starting 
up, a.s if of a .sodaine re.stored to life ; like 
a mad man skips into the boate, and draw¬ 
ing a Tiirkise C 3 rmiter, beginnoth to lay 
abcjut him (thinking that his vessell had 
been surprised by Pirats), when they all 
leapt into the sea ; and dining vnder water 
like .so many Diue-dappers, a.scended with¬ 
out the reach of his furie.”— S<indp, Re~ 
latioHy kc., 1615, p. 28. 

1614.— “Some days ago T visited the 
house of a gold.smith to see a scimitax 
{srimitarra) that Nasuhbashil the first vizir, 
whom J have mentioned above, had ordered 
.as a present to the (Iraiid Signor. Scabbard 
and hilt were all of gold ; and all covered 
with diamonds, .so that little or nothing 
of the gold was to be seen.” P. ddla Valhy 
i. 43. 

c. 16.30. “They .seldome go without their 
swords (shamsheers they call them) form’d 
like a cresent, of pure rnctall, broad, and 
sharper than any rasor ; nor do they value 
them, unle.sse at one blcjw they can cut in 
twf) an Asinego. . . —Sir T. Herbert, e<L 

1638, p. 228. 

1675.— “ 1 kept my hand on the Cock of 
iny Clarabine ; and my (lomrade followed a 
foote pace, as well armed ; and our Jani- 
/.:iry better than either of us both : but our 
Armenian had only a Scimeter.” — (Sir) 
iP’oryc WlieUry Joiinici/ into (/recce, Ijondon, 
1682, p. 252. 

1758.- “The Captain of the troop . . . 
made a cut at his head with a SC3rmietax 
which Mr. Lally })arriocl with his stick, 
and u Coffrte (CafPer) servant who HtteiuJ 
him shot the I'anjerine dead with a pistol.” 

- -(}rno\ i. 328. 

SEACUNNY, .s. This i.s, m the 
])hra.sc.()lt)gy of the Anglo-Indian 
marine, a stecr.sman or (juarterma.ster. 
Tin: word i.s the Pers. sukkdnl, from 
Ar. siikkdri, ‘a lu*lm.’ 

c. 1580. — “ Ao.s Mueadoes, Soedes, e 
V'ogas.” - Pnnwr e Jloiira, &c. L 68c. (“'I’o 

the Mocuddums, Seacunnies, and oars¬ 
men.”) 

c. 1590.—“ Sukkangir, or helmsman. Hr 
steers the ship according to the orders of the 
MiidUtm .*'— Ain, i. 280. 

1805. — “I proposed concealing myself 
with 5 men among the bale.s of cloth, till it 
should be night, when the Frenchmen 
being noce.s.sarily divided into two watche.s 
might be easily overpowered. This was 
agreed to . , . till daybreak, when unfor¬ 
tunately descrying the masts of a vessel on 
our weather beam, which was immediately 
supposed to be our old friend, the senti¬ 
ments of every person underwent a most 
unfortunate alteration, and the Nakhoda, 
and the Soucan, as well as the Supercargo, 
mformed me that they would not tell a lie 
for all the world, even to save their lives ; 
and in short, that they would neither be 
airt nen- pairt in the business.”—Letter of 
Leyden, dd. Oct. 4-7, in Morton's Lije, 
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1810.—“The gunners and quartermasters 
^ . . are Indian Portuguese ; they are called 
Secunnis. ” —Maria Oraham, 85. 

[1855.- “. . . the Seacunnies, or helms 
men, were principally Manilla men.”— Ncolf^ 
Jim I dr nee. in iHiani^ 45.] 

SEBUNDY, s. Hind, from IVrs. 
j^ihbaruil (sih., ‘tliree'). ^dle ratioiude 
of the word is ol).s( ure to ns. [l^latts 
.says it nieaiis ‘ tlins'-montlily or 
<(narterly payment.’ TIu' Madras 
les^ prohaMy suggests IVrs. 
^i})did)aadi (si*e SEPOY), ‘ re.eruit.ment.’] 
It is a})]>lie.d to irregular native 
soldiery, a sort of militia, or im¬ 
perfectly disciplined troo]>s for retenue 
^)r ])oli('e duties, <S:(‘. Oertain local 
infantry regiimmts wei-{‘ formerly 
oHicially termed Behandy. 'The last 
otl'icial a,j)))(S‘iraiic(‘ of tlu' title that we 
can lind is iii aiiphcalioii to '“ddie 
Behnndy ('orps of ^apjiers and Miikts’' 
employed at. llarjeelnig. '^Tliis is iu 
till* E.l. Register down to ,luly, 1861), 
nfter wliicli tlie title do(*s not ap]>eai 
iu any otlicial list. ()f this corps, if 
we ai'c not mistaken, tin* late Field 
IMarshal Lord Na])i(‘r of Magdala was 
in charge., as Lieut. Lohei'l Najuer, 
al)out 1840. An ap])licat ion it. Jjoid 
Napier, for coi’T'ohoration ot this rt*- 
luiuiscmice of many "s ('ars hack, drew 
from him the following lut,crest mg ! 
note : - i 

■'(’apt^iin (tilmore t.f the (licngal) Fngc j 
noers was appointed t-o oy.cn the scUthanent i 
of Darjeiiling, and to raise two eoinpames 1 
of Sebundy Sappers, in order to provide j 
the necessary hihoiir. | 

“ lie commenced the wa.rk, obtained .some j 
(Niitive) ofiicers fnnl N.C. othcers from the ' 
old Hengal Sa})]>crs, and enlisted al.outha.lf ; 
of ca'ch company. 

“ The first season found the little colony 
<]\ute un})repare<l for the early commence¬ 
ment of the Rains. All the Coolies, who 
<iid not die, lied, and Siime of the Sappta.'- 
deserted. (tihnore got sick; ami m IHItS 
1 vs;js snddiTily ordered from the (“>trcme 
border (.f Hengal Nyacollee - to relieve him 
for one month. 1 arrived somehow, with n 
pair of pitaxahs as my sole posse.s.^ion. 

“ilust then, our relations with Noj.an: 
became strained, and it v/as thought desir 
aV)le to complete the Sebundy Sa^.pers with 
men from the Border Hills unconnected 
W’ith Nepaul—Harrows and .similar trii>cs. 
Through the Political Officer the necessary 
nnmher of men were enlisted and sent to me. 

“ When they arrived J found, inste.id of 
the ‘fair recruits’ announced, a number of 
most unfit men ; some of them more or less 
crijipled, or with defective sight. It seemed 
probable that, by the process known to us in 
India as udd/ee bialdlee (see BUDLEE), the 


original recruits had managed to insert sub- 
.stitutes during the journey ! I was much 
embarrassed as to what I should do with 
tfiem ; but night was coming on, so I en¬ 
camped them on the newly opened road, 
the only clear space amid the dense jungle 
j on either side. ’J'o comj.lete my difficuity 
i it began to rain, and 1 pitied my poor ro- 
j emits ' During tlie night there was a storm 

and in the morning, to ray intense relief, 
j they had all disapj.eared ! 
j “In the expressive language of my ser- 
. geant, there was not a ‘ c/.savc ’ of the men 
; left. 

“ The Sebundies were a local oorjis, do- 
1 .signed to furnish a. body of labourers fit for 
j im.untain-w'ork. They were armed, and ox- 
I pccted to fight if necessary. 'I’hoir pay w'as 
j tir.H. a month, instead of a Sepoy’s 7L The 
I pon.sions of the iVative olheers were smaller 
j than in the regular army, which w'as a 
i ground of complaint with the Bengal 
j Sappers, who never expected in a.ccepting 
■ (he new service that they w’onlfl liave lower 
I pensions than those they enlisted for, 
j “ I (‘vmitually completed the corp.s with 
j Nepaulesc, and, ] think, left them in a 
I satisfacf.ory condition. 

! “ 1 was for a long time their only sergeant- 

i ma)or. I siq.j.lied tfie INativi' ollicers and 
1 N.('. ofliecrs from India with a good jiea- 
I jacket each, out of my })rivate means, and 
with a little gold-lace made them smart and 
happy. 

“ When 1 visit,ed Darjeeling again m 1872, 

1 found the remnant of my go(^d Sapper 
othcers living a'^ j'cnsioners, and wiiiting to 
give UH! an atlksgit.nate welcome. 

H it- M ^ ^ 

“.My month’s acting apjiointment was 
tnrncil into four years. I walked liO miles 
ti- get to tin; place, lived much in hovels and 
teinjx.ra.ry huts thrown nj. by my Hill-men, 
and derived more benefit from the climate 
than from my previous visit to England. T 
think 1 owe much practical teaching to the 
Hili-mcn, the Hills and the (Jhmate. 1 
learnt the w'orst the elements could do to 
me-^ - very nearly- excepting uart.h(}uake.s ! 
\nd 1 think I was thus j.repared for any 
hard work,” 

c. 1778.—“At Dacca T made acquaintance 
with my vonorable frienrl John (’owe, He 
had served in the Navy so far back as the 
nn'ino.'-.ahle siege of Ilavannah, was reduced 
v\ hen a lieutenant, at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, went out in the Lornpany’s 
military service, and here f found him in 
coTnmand of a regiment of SebundeeB, or 
native militia.”— Bon. JJ. Lindsay, in L. of 
the ]yinds(iy,% iii. 161. 

1785.—“The Board were plea.sed to direct 
lhat in order to .supply the place of the 
Sebundy corps, four regiments of Sepoys 
l)(i onq.loyed in securing the collection of 
tlio revenues.”—In iSetonB\arr, i. 92 

,, “ One considerable charge ujxm 

the Nabob’s country was for extraordinary 
sibbendies, sepoys and horsemen, who 
appear to us to be a very unnecessary in- 
cunibran(“c upon the reverme,”—Append, to 
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Speech on Nah. of Arcot's DehtSy in Burke's 
Wm-ksy iv. 18, ed: 1852. 

1796. — “The (!olloctor at Midnapoor 
having reported the Sebundy Corps at¬ 
tached to that Collectorshi}), Sufficiently 
Trained in their • Exerci.se ; the Regular 
Sepoys who have been Employed on that 
Duty arc to be withdrawn.’’—G. O. Feb. 23, 
in Suppt. to (^ode of Milltury liegs.y 1799, 
p. 145. 

1803.—“ The cinpl(>yment of thc.se peoi>le 
therefore ... as sebundy is advanbigeous 
... it les.scns the number of idle and di.s- 
conteutcd at the time of general invasion 
and confusion.” — liesp^ (cd. 

1837), ii. 170. 

1812." “ Sebundy, or provincial corps of 
native trooj)S,”— Fifth Report^ 38. 

1861.—“ Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the summit of which, with snow lying 
thcuc, we cros.scd, the Sebundy Sap})Ci> 
w'cre employed cuttmg a passagi! for the 
mules , this delayed cair march exceedingly.” 
- Report of Cttpf. i'tnpey, R.R., in (Ruvlfr s 

p, 95. 

SEEDY, s. Hind, sldl; Aralu 

miyidy ‘lord ’ (wlience the (Ud of 
Sjiaiiisli romantic history), mfijidl, ‘ oiy 
lord ’ ; and Mahr, siddhi. Properly 
an honorific name given in Western 
India to African Slahoinmcdan.s, of 
wlioin many ludd high jjositlons in 
tlie servici* of the kitigs of the Deccan. 
Of these at haist one, family has .sur¬ 
vived in princely ])osition to our own 
day, viz. tlx* Nawfib of Jangira (s(‘e 
JUNGEERA), near Bombay. Yhv 
young heir to this princijrality, Siddhi 
Aliinad, ai’Ti'i’ a minority of some years, 
was installed in tlie, Gosernment in 
Oct,, 1883. P>u1 the j>roper ap]>lica- 
tioii of tin word in tlie ports and on 
tlu* shipping cd' W<^s<<‘rn Imiia is t-o 
negroes in g^moral. [It is a title 
still ajtjdicd ro holy men in Marocco 
and the Maglirih ; on th»* Kasi African 
coast it, is assumed by negro and 
negroid Moslems, f.g. Sidi Mubarak 
Bcuiihay ; a.iid ‘ Sc-edy hov ’ is the 
Anglo-Indian tcuan for a Zanzihar- 
nian^' {HurUytiy Ar, Nighty iv. 231).j 

<\ 1563. - “And among these was an 
Ah', Msiniau (AJif’.rini) culled Clde Meriam, 
a man reckoned a great oavalior. and who 
entortnined 500 horat' at hi.s own eharge.s, 
and who greatly coveted the city of Daman 
to quarter himself in, or at the least the 
whole of ity. perirunnaa (fxirgayuis —see PER- 
GUNNAH) to devour .”—CovAoy VII. x, 8. 

[c. 1610. —“The greatest insult that can 
btj i>assed upon a man is t<) cal) him Cisdy — 
that is to say ‘cook.’”— J^i/rard de Laval. 
Hak. Soc. i. 173.] 


1673. —“An Hohs}/ or"'African Coffery 
(they being preferred here to chief employ¬ 
ments, which they enter on by the name of 
Siddies).”— Fryer, 147. 

,, “He being from a Hohsy Caphir 
made a free Deni/on . . . (who only in 
this Nation arrive to great Preferment, 
being the Frizled Woolly-pated Blacks) 
under the known .style of Syddiee. . . .” — 
Ibid. 168. 

3679. — “ The protection which the SiddeOB 
had given to Gingorah against the repeated 
lit tacks of Scvagi, as w'ell as their frequent 
I annoyance of their country, had been so 
I much facilitated by their re.sort to Bombay, 
that Sevagi at length determined to compel 
the Engh.sh Government to a .stricter neu¬ 
trality, by reprisals on their own port.”— 
j th'iue. Fragments, 78. 

1690. — “As ho wffiose d'itlc ismosf ChriJioiiy 
encouraged him who is its principal Advor- 
sarv to invade the Rights of Ghriatondom, 
so dirl Seuor I'mlre de Randara. tim Princi))al 
Jesuitc and in an adjacent Island t<; 
lUnubay, invite the Siddy to exterminate 
all the Protestants there.”—157. 

3750-60.—“These (islands) were formerly 
in the hands of Angna and the Siddies or 
Moors.”—Gbc.vf, i. 58. 

1759. '“The Indian sca.s having been 
I iiifestod to an intolerable degri'c by {urates, 

' the M(>gnl appointed the Siddee, who wuis 
! chief of a colony of tbufrees (Caffer), to 
be his Admiral. It w’aa a colony w-hich, 
having been settled at Dundoe-l^japore, 
(jarried on a considerable trade there, and 
had likewise many vessels rif force.” (\nn- 
hridye's Account oj the M ur, &c., p. 216. 

1800.— “ 1 asked him what he meant by 
a Siddee. He said a huhshee. This is the 
name by which the Abyssinians are dis¬ 
tinguished in India.”— T. Munro, in Jdfe„ 
i. 287. 

1814.—“Among the attendants of the 
Cambay Nabob . . are several Abyssinian 

and (.^alTree slaves, called by w'ay of courtesy 
Seddees or Muster.” — Forbcfi, Or. Afr/n. 
lii. 167 ; [2rid ed. ii. 225J. 

1832. — “ 1 s])oke of a Sindhee” {Siddhee) 
''or Ilalshee, wliich is the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country lingo.”— Mem, 
of Ool. Alountain, 121 . 

1885.- “The inhabitants of this singular 
tract (Soopah plateau in N. (‘anara) were 
in some }>arts Mahrattas, and in others of 
Canarese race, but there was a third and 
less numerous section, of {uire African do- 
si^ent called Sidhis . . . descendants of 
fugitive slaves from Portuguese settlemenb^ 
. . . the same ebony coloured, large-limbed 
men as are still to be found on the African 
coast, with broad, good-humoured, grinning 
laces.”— Oordon S. Forbes, Wild Life in. 
Canani, &c., 32-33. 

[1896.- 

“ Wo've f.houtod on seven-ounce nuggets, 

We’ve starved on a Seedee boy’s pay.” 

R. Kipling, The Sei'en Seas.^ 
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SEEMUL, SIMMUL, (some¬ 
times we have seen Symbol, and 
Cymbal), s. Hind, semal and s&mhhal; 
[Skt. mlvKili]. The (so-called) cotton- 
tree Bomhax JMnkiharicvm^ D.C. (N.O. 
Malvaceae)^ which occurs sporadically 
from Malahar to Sylhet, and from 
ihiriiia to the Indus and beyond. It 
is often cultivated. “Al)Out March it 
is a striking object with its immense 
buttressed trunks, and its large showyy 
red flowers, 6 inches in breadth, 
clustered (ui the leafless branches. 
The flower-buds are used as a potherb 
and the gum as a medicine” {Punjah 
Plants). We remember to have seen 
a giant of this species near Kishna- 
garh, the buttresses of which formed 
chambers, 12 or 1.3 feet long and 7 or 
8 wide. The silky cotton is only nsed 
for stuffing pillows and the like. The 
wood, though wretched in (pialily for 
any ordinary purpose, lasts under 
wider, and is ('ommonly the material 
for the curbs on winch wells are built 
ami sunk in Upper India. 

(c, 1807.— “. . . the Salmoli, or Simul 
... is one of tlic* most ^^aedy ornamenlH 
of the forest or villjiye. . . Jisi/ianaH 
Ha mitt on, A ha ha, ii. 7sl).] 

SEER, s. Hind, .srr; 8kt setnl. 
One of the most, generally spn^ad 
Indian denominations of weight, 
though, like all ludiau measures, 
varying wiihdy in dilVerent \)art.s of 
tlie country. And besides tire varia¬ 
tions of local ser and ser we often 
find in the same locality a poMd 
(pucka) and a kachchhd (cutcha) scr ; 
a, state of tbing.s, however, which 
is human, and not Indian only (see 
under PUCKA). The ser is generally 
(at least in upper India) eiptivalent, to 
80 tolas or rupee-weights ; but even 
this is far from universally true. The 
heaviest ser in the Useful Tables (sue 
Tliomash ed. of J^rinsep) is that called 
“Coolpahar,” eciuivalent to 12.3 tolas^ 
and weighin^^ 3 lbs. 1 oz. (H dr. avoird.; 
the lightest is the ser of Malabar and 
the 8. Mabratta country, which is 
little more than 8 oz. [The Macleod 
ser of Malabar, introduced in 1802, is 
of I30t!e^u.s; 10 of t hese weigh 33 lb. 
{Madras Man. ii, 516).] 

Regulation VTI. of the Govt, of 
India of 1833 is entitled “A Reg. for 
altering the weight of the Furnickahad 
Rupee (see RUPEE) and for assimilating 
it to the legal currency of the Madras 


and Bombay Presidencies ; for adju.st- 
ing the weight of the (!ompany’s sicca 
Rupee, and for jixm() a standard unit 
of weufht for Iridiaf^ This is the 
nearest thing to the establishment of 
standard weights that existed up to 
1870. The preamble .says: “It is 
further convenient to introduce the 
weight of the Fiirruckahad Rupee as 
the unit of a general system of weiglit.s 
for Government transactions through¬ 
out India.” And 8ection IV. contains 
the following: 

“ The Tola or Sicca weight to be equal to 
180 grains troy, and the other denominations 
or weights to be derived from thi.s unit, 
according to the following scale :— 

8 Ruttiea 1 Masha - 15 troy grains. 

12 Mashas 1 Tola 180 ditto. 

80 Tolas {or sicca weight) 1 Seer 
2h lbs. troy. 

'10 Seers 1 Mun c'r Bazar Maund * 

100 lbs. troy.” 

Section VI. of tlie siime Regulation 

siiys : 

“3'hesy3t<^nl of weights and measurea (d 
(loscnbed in Section IV. is to be adopted 
at the minis and .a.ssay otTiccjs of Calcutta, 
and Samror respectively in the adjustment 
.am! vcritic<»tion of aU'weight.^- for govern¬ 
ment or public piirposc.s sent thither for 
cx.amiiiation.” 

Ihit til is does not go tai in esT.d dish¬ 
ing aslamlard unit (d weight f^rlndoi. 
thougli the wihght- dohriled ri § iv. 
hecnuio estaldi.slied for Goverurm-nt. 
purposi.^ in til'* IWng.'d dresi'le'ny 
'i'h(‘ se< r of tins Regulation was tbr.s 
l4,-hM) ^r.'uns —2A lbs. tro\, 'J'Od? 
lbs. ii,Vvurdii]>o;s. 

In 1870, in the Governim n. ■ i 
L(>rd Mavo, a strong nu>v(nieut was 
made by abb* ami iutluential imu. to 
introduce the nu'triial system, and an 
Act was ])as.sed called “ 1 to /■oboa 
Weiahu and Measures Art" ' .4ct hi 
of 1870) to ]'ave the way for d.n. 
Tlie jireamhle declare.s it expet)ient 
to provide for the nltiniat.e .tdogdufri 
of an uniform .system of weights ami 
measures though out Brithsh India, ami 
the Act prescribes (*ertain standards, 
with powers to the Local Government'^ 
to declare the adoption of these. 

Section II. runs : 

^W^taTidarda.—Tho primary stanrhinl '.f 
weight shall he calleil ser, and t-e a 

weight of metal in the |.t>.s.session of the 
(Tovernment. of India, which weight, w'an 
weighed in a vacuum, is equal to the 
known in Franco as the kilogramme doa 
Archives.” 
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Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, called 
Tfie Indum Weiijhts and Measures of 
CajHicity Actf repeats in suhstjxnce the 
same ])reanil)le and j)rescription of 
sUindard wtn'glit. It is not clear to 
ns what llie .se]iarate olijttct of this 
second Act was. But with the death 
of Jjord Mayo tlie \vli<>](‘ sdumie fell 
to the ground, Tlie ser of tlie.se Ai'ts 
would he —2*2 Ihs. a,v<»irdu]M)Ls, or j 
0*143 of a pound greater llian the 80 I 
tola I'er. 

la^l. - J'orto ^iiunth' (If llfM'fido ‘ Tlic 
niaund (mao) with which they woit^h .'ill 
inercharuii/.o is of 10 ceres, eacli cer 18< 
ouiK'cs ; tin; said maund wciglis arratels 
(rottle).” .1. iVu/u'd, ;t7. 

Id48.- “One Ceer weij.Tti'- 18 . . . 

and nuikes j>oui!d tr»»y weight.”—t'aa 
Tir/ s'^, 62 j 

174^---“ hntn «jn ver-.e ]e (out un seire i 
de I’limUs ' J..fa. Jiv. 220. j 

SEER riSH, s A name applied to j 

.Se\Ci;',l AMlItdie-, of tish, sj»e< les (d tlie I 

genus Ptihni,,}. ^Vhen of the right i 
size, ueitl.er' toe. Miiail ijor loo lug', i 
tliese .o’e reckoned amoiio |i;.- in«»,a | 
dclicah of ln».iiau "a'a io.h. Some ' 
kind.s salt well^ and are ah.o good toi'! 
pivjiariiig a ; Tamarinct-Pisli "i he | 
name o; .sound.> rues said ft.- is-., coniije 
tuui of hers, sdi/i (<{U. her’s. ‘hlatk?’)' 
hut the giioiation.^' sdiow thei u u a' 
cfirT'nptloii of ht'id .orra. Tti;,! name ' 
would apJH'/ir io ladoUg^ piop.-i-ly toj 
ill*' vs'c-lhknow u saw-iish { P, -it/s)-- .-^(-e ; 
lUnf'dii^ i|!nth'd helov. : h’ii p]';)l-aldV | 
it may havt- Itecn applied to tln^ lish | 
now in (jnes/ ion, hreaus- of \ iie serrated ' 
ap])earanee of tin- rt)'As of hnlels, )>e- 
hind tin* .seeond dorsal and anal tins, ' 
wliich ai'c eharacterist 1 C of the genus; 
(see Pay's FisJics af Iiiddt, ]>p 254-258, 
and ]date.s Iv., Ivi.). 

lha-J g aos Mririiiheiros hum peixe 
cerra J>ar me.s, a eada hum.' - J. Aanez, 
Liirodos / V.w.s', 4e. 

,, “To \’aa'/,, Me.stre of the 

firearms (fapDigarcien), hi.s jtiiy and jiro- 
visions. . , . And for his three workmen, 
at the rate of 2 measures of riee eaeh 
daily, and half a seer fish (peixf snou) eaeh 
month!}', and .i niaund <4' firewood eacli 
monthly,” -S. Bofe/ho, Tomtxj, 235. 

1598.— ‘‘There is a fi.sh called Piexe 
Serra, which is cut in round pioce.s, as we 
cut Kalnion and salt it. It is very good.”— 
Linschoten, 88 ; { Hak. Soc. ii. 11]. 

1720. --“ Teyxe Serha is ordinarily pro¬ 
duced in the Western Ocean, and is sir 
called ” etc. (describing the iScnn-Jish) . . . 


“But in the Sea ol the Lslamls of Qui- 
rimba {i.e. off Mozambique) there is a 
different peyxe serra resembling a large 
cordna^ but much better, and which it is 
the custom to pickle. When cured it seems 
just like ham.”— Bhdeau, Vorah. vii, 606-607. 

1727.—“ They have great Plenty of Seer- 
fish, w'hicli ks as savoury as any Salmon or 
'iVout in Kiirope.” ~*1. HaiuKtohy i. 379; 
[cd. 1741, i. 382j. 

|1813.— . . the r(4>al, the seir-fish, 

tlie grey mullet . . . are very good.”- - 
/''orhf.s. Or. Mnn.. 2nd ed. i. 36.) 

i860.- “Of those in ordin.ir} use for the 
tnble the finest by far is the Seir-fish.l a 
,*'pecies of Scomber, which is called 7'ora- 
mafu hy the natives. It is in size and 
lorm very similar to the, salmon, to w^hich 
the Hesh of the female h.sh, n('tAvith.st.anfiing 
its white colour, be.irs a ^'ery close resiun- 
blance. both ill timme.ss and in tlavour.” — 
7'/I Nt’nf'.s (^>i/ioii, i, 205. 

SEERPAW, H. Pers. tlirongb Hind. 

snr~(i-pd —‘ cu]>-H-jtie ' A comjilete 
Sint, presented a.s nKli/lat (Killut) or 
dies.s (if hoiKuir, by tin* so^'m’eigTl or 
Ins repr(‘.senlat.ive. 

•• 166*6.- “He . , . C(»mm.'m(l('d, tlnu-e 

-•lii'iild be given to each of Hkuu an cm 
br..iderM Ve.st,a ’J’urbant, and a. (drdle of 
.Si“, Kinbroidery, wdneh i-. that, wliieli ih*'v 
e.i!i Ser-apah, tfiat. is, an llatnt from head 
O' loot. ' - /uritti'T, k.J’, 37 : [eil. (^mstabh. 

lt>7;5 “.Kir Oeorge ()\*Midine . . . hait 
.1 <’ollat (Killut) oi Seipaw, a P.obe of 
Ib'iuuir from Ht-ad (>> boot, otVered him 
U-'.m the (Ire.at .Mogul ” - f'/af), 87. 

16.80.iVnswer is returned that it hath 
not b(‘en aceu.'-toiuary for the (doveruours 
to go on* tu receive ;i bare Pkitnitaiintf 
(Pimiaunj, except tbere come ibenwvith 
a Serpow or a 'i'a>lit‘ri/l’e (Tashreef).” - 
I't. St. (ltd. ( 'on.^k. Dee. 2, in A. d' K. 

.\o. lii. 40. 

1715.—“ We vveruiuet i>y Padre .Siejihanu.s, 
bringingtvv<<SeerpawB.” In lt'//,v/^7-, u. 215. 

1727.— “A.s .soon as he came, the King 
embraced him, a.nd ordiu’cd a serpaw or a 
loyal Suit to be })ut. ujion Ijim.”- d. 

//atuflton., i. 171 [^cd. 17‘J‘1J. 

1735,—“ 3'he la.st Nabob (Sadatulla) would 
very .seldom sutler any but himself to send 
a Seerpaw ; whereas in February la,st Santa 
Sahib, Snbder Ali Sahib, Johare Khan and 
Imauin Sahib, had all of them taken upon 
them to send di.stinct Seerpaws to the 
I're.sident.” -In UVorAr, iii. 140. 

1759.-- “Another deputation carried .six 
<‘ostly Seerpaws ; these are garments which 
are presented sometimes by superiors in 
token of protecti(m, and sometimes by in¬ 
feriors in ti^ken of homage.”—Omc, i. 159. 

* Coroina is applu'd by Cuvier, t'anlor aiut 
others t.o tlsli of the genu.s Sciaena of more ri'cent 
ichthyoIogi.stH. 

t ‘^Cyh-iKin (Sfomher, Linn.) guttatum,” — Trn- 
nent. 
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SEETULPUTTY, s. A tine, kind 
oi mat made especially in Eastern 
Bengal, and used to sleep oti in the 
cold wenther. [They are. made from 
the split stems of the mulcta 
Ph ryuin.m (Iichotoin iim-^ Roxh. (see IPatt^ 
Enm. Jh'rt. vi. }>t. j. 21G Hind. 

‘ cold - sli]).’ Williamson’s 
spelling and derivation (from an Aral). 
\\or<l im])os.si)ily use.d, see SICLEEGUR) 
a)-e (jiiite eri'om^oiis. 

1810.—“A very Oeautiful spec.io.s of mat 
is made . . . osjx.'cialU iii the .soiith-castoni 
<lislri> {.s . . , from a kind of reedy gras.--, , . . 
These are peealiarly .shjipciy, whence they 
:ire desigiiat.ed ‘ seekul-putty ’ (/.c. polished 
sheets). . . . 'I'he }>i'incij)al uso.s of the 
‘ Beeknl-putty ‘ are to he laid imder the 
l()v\er sheet of a hed, therehy to keep the 
hod\ cool.” - /(ivh'ti'/i, \'.Af. li. 41. 

(1S18. — “Another kiinl (of m.at) the 
shSetlilttpatSes, laid on hods and eoiich«"- 
on account of then coolness, are .sold from 
one roopee to (i\'e each fico/. HiHfhios, 

i. lot) ! 

ISRh- In luiUon'ii Ihdti. we hnd the 
following Hindi riddle ; — 

“ ('/t'dii k'(} piudhl I did. Id't jorUi ttdh'iV , 

Mitll jl Id l)d<! /ii<jd, hd (ultd. noliln ; 

S'ldtl j)((h hiihh'. I'd jitdd uithln ; 

/Idj-ltamna, kal rofd 

Which might he rendered : 

“ \ china hovs'l that, hrokeii, none can 
join ; 

A tiowery tield, wh<.>.se l)lo.s.soms none 
purloin ; 

A royal .scion slam, and noim shall wee]t ; 

A sitalpatti sjiread wht*re. none sliail 
sleej).” 

The answer is ;in 1'4’g ; t)ie Starry Sky ; a 
Snake (/up ‘royal semn,’ i^a placatory 
name for a •^nake) ; and the Sea. 

SEMBALL, s. Mala}-.hivan. .sun?- I 
bil, .'^(hnbal. A sjiiced condiment, tin* | 
i'urry of the Aj-eliijielago. [l)e.iinvs| 
</A.srr. p. 3P,'7) de.^enhe.s many | 

varudies.] 

1S17. ~“ddie most common .sea.soning 
einjiloyed to giu> a relish to their in.si])id 
food i.'i the l<jmhiH:k {i.r. red-pc{)per) ; tritu¬ 
rated with salt it is callcil sambel.”— Rajflrs, 
li. nj Jam, i. 98. 

SEPOY, SEAPOY, S. In Anglo- 

Indian use a 7 iati\e .soldier, disciplined 
and dressiMl in tdie. European style. 
Tlie word is Pers. si pa hi, from sipcih, 
‘soldiery, an army’; which ,1. Ojipert 
trac(\s fo old Pers. spdda, ‘a soldier’ 
{Lf pm pie rt la Laiajne des Mhha, 1879, 
]). 24). But i<hak is a horseman in 
Armenian ; and sound etymologists j 


connect si pah with «.sy>, ‘a ]iors<‘’; 
[others with Skt. padati, ‘a foot- 
soldier’]. Tlie original word dpdJu 
occurs frequently in th(‘ ])oems of 
Amir Khusru (c. a.d. 1300), hearing 
always ju-c'hahly the .sense of a ‘horse- 
.soldier,’ for all tlu' imjiortant. ])art. of 
an army tlien consisted of lior.semen. 
See pa 1(1 below. 

1 Tlie word sepoy occurs in Southern 
I India hefoia* we liad troojis iu Bengal ; 
i and it- was prohahlv ado])tefl from 
I Portugiu'Sc. W(' ha\'e found no 

j Knglisli e,\am})l(‘ in ])rin1. older than 
^ 1750, Itut prohahlv an older one 

exists. The India Otli<‘e na-ord of 
, 1717 from f'ort St. David's is the 

, ohh'st notice wo have found in (‘xt.ant 

MS. I Pmt see htdow .] 

c. 1300. ~ “ ITiflo had inllatcdi lu.-, hrain 
with wind, which extinguished the light of 
; his intellect, ami a few sipS,his from Hindii- 
I ''i.in, witlioiit any reliLomi, liatl supported 
I ihe credit of tiis antlionty. ” A >ii}r J\ husnl, 

'• m FJhdt, iii. ado. 

i , “Sonldier - Suppyaand lladdce.” 

i in Sd' T. llnidvi. ed. 1077, 

j !I!M 

j 1082.—“As .soon as thcs,- letters witc 
I c-i'iii away, 1 wtmt immcdiatel} to Hay 
j Aundclall's to liavc y Seapy, or Nabob’s 
horseman, consigned t.o me, with order to 
■-t c y** I’oidiumx pill m cxi'ciitioii ; hut 
); ivmg ihoaglit hi'tter of it. y H,a\ ftcsircd 
me to have palicnci; till tomorrow morning, 
lie wmild then pre.seni me to ttu' Nahot), 
whose cornmamis to y*-' Seapy and lUil- 
1 < lmn<ts I'z/v'/would l»c more jjoworfull an/rl 
j .ulvatitageous to me than his own.” Jl'dijes, 
P/'irif. H.'ik. 8oc. i. of), .sry. tlere we see 
tlie word still retaining the sen^e of ‘hor.se- 
' man ’ in India. 

11717."- “A ( ornp.any of Sepoys with the 
colours.” yuh, n\ iiJfo, Il.c(‘cl!.\. On tins 
.8ir H. ^'ulc notes: “'this is an occurrence 
of the w'ord sepoy. in Us modern .signifi 
c'dioii, 30 ye.-ir.s earlier than any I had been 
■ ihlo to tind when ]inl)lishing the A.-l. (Jloss. 

I have om: ;i ye.ar earlier, and i.‘\pcct now 
to lind it earlii'r still.” 

(1733.You are next . . . to make a 
complete survey ... of the numher of 
fighting Sepoys. . . —Idi r/df, lUonlmy 
i.f'ffrrs, ii. f).o.J 

1737. — “ Kile com tola a foryai desponivel, 
-jiK' eram n.htJ soldados jiagos em pne entra- 
r-.im 281 chegados na nao iMcrces, t; 780 
sypaes OU Ittsx-trritis (lascar), recuperon o 
territorio.”--/h),s’yWf yc Ue.v /'u.v.sv.v.O^w J'orhi- 
(fxK’^as n<t OruKtr, Ac., fxu) JoiXxpiiix Pdh'o 
(\ii'slitia Soarvs, Jjishoa, 1851, ]). .58. 

1746.— “The Enemy, by the best Intelli¬ 
gence that could he got, and best Judgment 
tliat could he formed, fiad or would have 
on Shore next .Morning, upwards of 3000 
Enropeaus, with at least 500 Cofrys, and a 
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Tuimber of Cephoys and I’oons.” — Ej'L of 
l>iary^ &c., in App. to A L<^tfn'to a ]*ropr. 
iftheE.l. Co., London, ITnO, }». 9L 

[1740.- Thoir .strength on shore I eom- 
jinto ‘2000 E\iro])Cuns Seapiahs and 300 
(’ofFrecs .”—LttUv from Modnu, Oct. 9, in 
(UnisvUatlotin. Ibid. p. 000, we havt' 
Seaples. ] 

1747.— “ At a ('(»uncil of W;ir held at 
Fort St. David the 25th Jieceniber, 1747. 

1‘resent: — 

('harle.s Floyer, Ks(j., Governor. 

Gtiorge <iibson .John lioll.-irifl 
John (honipton John rt()dolf)h do Gingens 
William Brown Jolvn f 'Sgatc 
liobort Sanderson. 

•* * * 

“ It is furtlier ordered that Oaj>tn. 
Grompton keej) the Detaehinent under his 
(’onmuind at O’uddalore, in a readiness to 
ni;irch to the Choultry over again.st the 
Kort as soon as thi; Signal sliall be made 
from the fMaee, and then upon bis firing 
two Muskets, Boats sliall bo sent to tiring 
ttiern here, and to leave a serjeant. at 
(‘ud da lure Who '-hall con duet his Seapoys 
to the Garden Guard, and the Serjo>aut 
shall have a Word liy which fl<‘ .sliaO be 
received at the Garden.”-- ih-iyinol AIS. I 
I'rui ^‘(dioff.'i (in the India Oflu-et. 

,, The Gouneil of Fort SI, David 
write f.o Bointiay, Mareli Bith, “if ttiey 
could not supply us with more than 300 
Fiuo]teans, We should be glad of F>v(' or 
Si>i Hundretl ot the best Northern People 
their way, as they are reported to t»e niiieh 
better than ours, and n»>t, so !j;d>le to 
l)esertion.” 

In t’onsn. May 30th they ri'cord the 
arrival of the shiii.s I^oven, Warwick, and 
llehestor. Princess A^gn.^t^, “on the 28th 
in.st,, from Bombay, (bringing) as a General 
from that PresKhmeyas entered No. 38. 
advi.sing of having sent ns by lln-m .sundry 
stores and a Keinforcement of Men, con¬ 
sisting of 70 Furopeaii Soldiers, 200 'I'ojxiKur.'i 
(Topaz), and 100 well - trained Seapoys, 
all of which under the command of (‘apt. 
1’homas Andrews, a (hood Ofheor. . . 

And under July Bith. . The Ke- 

inforcement of Sepoys having arrived from 
Tellicherry, which, with those that were 
.sent from Bombay, making a formidable 
Body, besides what are still expected ; and 
as there is far greater Dependanee to bo 
placed on tho.se People than on our own 
Peons . . . many of whom have a very 
weakly Appearance, Aorked, that a Genera! 
Review be now had of thorn, that all such 
may bo di.scharged, and only the ('hoicest 
of them continued in the Service.”—A/N. 
Hf'Cord* in India Of\a\ 

1752.— . . they quitted their entrench¬ 
ments on the first day of March, 1752, and 
advanced in order of battle, taking fKisses- 
sion of a rising gnnmd on the right, on 
which they placed 50 Europeans; the front 


* Not a general officer, but a letter fiom the 
body of the Council. 


consisted of 1500 Sipoys, and one hundred 
and twenty or thirty French.” — 

///sb of th>‘ TFur in India, 1761, pp. 9-10. 

1758.—A Tabular Statement [Majjpa) of 
the Indian troops, 20th Jan. of this year, 
shows “(‘or)io de Sipaes ” with 1162 
“ Sipaes ]>r(*niptos.”— liosr/vrjo, as above. 

,, “A .stout body of near 1000 
Sepoys has been raised within those ft'W 
days.” — In Long, 134. 

[1759.—“Boat rice extraordinary for the 
Gentoo Seapois. . . .”—Jbid. 174.] 

1763.—“The Indian natives and Moors, 
who are trained in the European manner, 
are called Sepoys.” — Orme, i. 80. 

1763.--“ Major Garnac . . . observes that 
your establishment is loaded with the ex- 
pen.se of more Captains than need be, 
owing U) the unnece.ssarily making it a 
point that they should he (Captains who 
command the Sepoy Battalions, whereas 
such is the nature of Sepoys that it recpiire.s 
a peculiar genius and talent to be (jiialihed 
for that scrvi(!e, and the Battalion .should 
be given only to such w’ho are .s(» w’ithont 
roganl to rank.”— LtUtr. t>f March 
9. in Long. 290 

177t>.-- “ Fngland ha^ at present in India 
an establishment to the amount of 9800 
Furo})eari troofis, ami 54,000 sipahis w’fJl 
armed and disci] lined ’' -Jloniw/ (tr. 1777), 
i 1,59. 

1774.— “Sipai sv>n(> li soldati Indiani.”— 
I)r//a Toinba, 297. 

1778.--“La jtorta del 1‘onento della cittA 
s'l eu.stodiva dalli sipais soldati Indiani 
radunati da tntte le tribii, e religioni.” — 
Era Eaolino, \’iaggio, 4. 

1780.—“ Next morning the sepoy came to 
sec me. ... I told him that 1 owed him my 
life. . . . lie then told mo that ho was not 
very rich himself, as hi.s pay wa.s only a 
pagoda and a half a month—and at the 
.same time drew out his purse and offered 
me a rupee. ’^^I’liis generous behaviour, so 
different to what I had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eyes, and I thanked 
him for his generosity, but I would not take 
his money.”— }Jo7i. ./. Lmdsaf.s Im.j*ri^on- 
rnent, Lirnsof Lindmga, iii. 274. 

1782.- “As to Europeans who run from 
their natural colours, and enter into the 
.service of the country powers, I have beard 
one f)f the best officers the Company over 
had . . , say that he considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Seapoys ; for 
acting under blacks they became mere 
blacks in s})irit.”—/V uy, Stme Ohsn'vationSy 
95-96. 

1789.— 

“ There wa.s not a captain, nor scarce a 

seapoy, 

But a Prince would depose, or a Bramin 
destroy.” 

Letter of Simp kin the Second, &c., 8. 

1808.—“Our troops behaved admirably; 
the sepoys astonished me.”— Wellington 
ii. 384 
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1827.—“He was betrothed to the daughter 
of a Sipahee, who served in the mud-fort 
which they saw at a distance rising above 
the jungle.” —Sir W, Scott, The Surgeon's 
/^aug/Uer, ch. xiii. 

1886.— “The native anny of the E. I. 
C<mipany. . . . Their formation took place 
in 17r>7. They are usually called aepoya, 
and are light and short.”—In Ji. Pkilhps, 
A AUlHoii of Fact», 718. 

1881. — “ A.s early as a.d. 1592 the chief 
of Sind had 200 natives dressed and 
armed like Europeans ; these were the first 
‘sepoys.’” damoens, Coinmen- 

tar//, ii. 445. 

The P'reTR'li write ci.paye or ripai: 
1759.- “De quinze millu Cipayes dont 

rariii^^e esf cens6e c:>mj)Oset;, j’eii conqde 
a pen pr^-s huit cens sur la route de‘ I'ondi- 
cherv, charge do sucre et de })oivre et a\itres 
nuirchandises, (plant aux Ooulis, ils .sent 
tuus emj)loyi(?s pour le m«>me ubjet. —/aYer 
of Laltii to the (Ptv^tior of l^iutdichcrnp in 
t 'omhndgrs Accouht, p. 1.50. 
c, 1835-38.-- 

“ 11 no criant ni Kriss ni zagaies, 

(I regarde rhornnio sans hiir, 

Kt rifc des belles des cipayes 
(^‘ui rebondissent sur son cuir.” 

Th. dautlf’r, L'llipjfojtotiivie. 

Since the roTupiest of Algeria the 
same word is cumninii in Franct* under 
another form, viz., spdh}. Hut the 
Spa'h'i is t(dally different from the, 
tftpoy, and is in fact an irregular horae- 
iiian. With the Turks, from 
tlie word is taktm, the yjjdhf was 
ah\ays a horseman. 

1554. — “ Adcrant magni.s rnunerihua prae- 
jxjsiti multi, aderaiit pruetoriani equiies 
omnos Sphai, Garijngi, Fluhigi, (lianizaro- 
rum niagnus numeras, sed nulln.s in tanto 
conventu nohilis nisi ex suis- virtutibus et. 
fortibus fjK-tis. ”— Biisd-rj, Kpistofae, i. 99. 

[1562.- “'riio Spachi, and other order.s 
(.f horsemen.” -./. Shute, Two Covun. (Tr.) 
fo]. 53 ro. SUivf. Piet, where many early 
instances of the word will be found.] 

1672.— “Mille ou quinze cont.s Spahiz, 
tons bien ^'cpiipptis et bien months . . . 
torminoient touto cesto longue, magnifique, 
et pompeuso cavalcade,” —Journal d'Anf. 
(lalland, i. 142. 

1675,— “The other otficer.*^ are the sardar 
(Sirdar), who commands the danizaries 
. , . the Spahi Aga, who commands the 
Spahies or 7'urlcish Horse.”— Wheeler* s 
Journal, 348. 

(1686.—“I being providentially got over 
the river before the Spie employed by them 
could give them intelligence.” — Hedges, 
l>iary, Hak. Soc. i. 229.] 

1738.—“The Arab and other inhabitants 
are obliged, either by long custom ... or 
from fear and compulsion, to give the 
Spahees and their company the wounah 


. . . which is such a sufficient quantity of 
provision for ourselves, together with straw 
and barley for our mules and horses.”— 
Shairs Tracels in Barhan/, cd. 1757, p. xii. 

1786.—“Bajazet had two years to collect 
his forces ... we may discriminate the 
janizaries ... a national cavalry, tiio 
Spahis of mialern i'uneH.”- (Jihhou, ch. Ixv. 

1877. —“ 'bhe regular cavalry was also 
originally composed of tribute children. 
. . . The sipahis acquired the same pre¬ 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries held among the infantry, and 
tlieir seditious conduct rendered them much 
sooner troublesome to the (Tovernment.”— 
Finlay, H. ofGnrcr, ed. l877, v. 37. 

SERAI, SERYE, s. This word i« 
used to re]>reHeiit two Oriiuital words 
entirely di tie rout. 

a. Hind, from IVrs. .s-urf/, mrdl, 
d'his menus originally an editic-e, a 
]»ahiee. It tvas es])ecially used by tlie 
d’aitars when tlu/y began to l>inld 
])a!aces. Henei* Sarai, the name of 
more tlian one royal resideiue of the 
Mongo) Klians \i{)on the Volga, the 
Surra of (Tiaiunn'. Tlie lliissianH re¬ 
tained the w’oiv] from their Tartar 
o})]>re.ssor.s, hut in their language sarai 
has been degraded to mean ‘a shed.' 
The word, as applied to llui Palace 
of tlie Grand dhirk, bee-ame, in the 
language of tlie Levantine Franks, 
scraU and serraylio. In this form, as 
P. d(dla Valle luridly explains below, 
the “sta’iving after meaning ” connected 
the word with Ital. surrato, ‘sliut iiji’ ; 
and w'ith a word serraglio perliaps 
}»reviou.sly existing in lUilian in that 
eonneetion. [Seraglio, according to 
Prof. Skeat [Concise iJirt. s.v.) is 
“formed with siiftix-uc/d'o (L. -arulinii) 
from Late Lat. sernre, ‘to bar, sliut in’ 
—Lat. strra, a ‘bar, bolt^; Lat. severe, 
‘to join togetber.’] It is this a.ssocia- 
tion that has attached the meaning of 
‘ women’s ajiartments ’ to the w'ord. 
Sarai lias no such specific sense. 

But the usual modern meaning in 
Persia, and the only one in India, is 
that of a building for the acooramoda- 
tioii of travellei;:^ with their ]>ack- 
animals; consisting of an enclosed 
yard with chambers round it. 

Recurring to the Italian use, we 
have^seen m Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraglio 
di Belve. A iriend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
Serragle of blackguards.’ In the 
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Diary in England i)f Annibale Litolti 
of Maiitna tin; writer s^iyvS: “On 
<'i)lering tin* towei- there is a Srrmiilio 
in wliicli, from grandeur, they keej) 
lions and tigers and cat-lions.” (Sec 
R(nrdo?i Eronids VdUndnr of Papers m 
Archives of Veoice^ vol. vi. pt. iii. 
IboT-H. A])]).) [The Sttntf I Ref. (piotes 
Evi'lyn as using the word of a plac.e 
wln'i'e ]>ersons ait* eontiiied : 1(544. “ I 
])a.ssed by the i’la/za Judea, where 
theii* stTm/Zh) b(‘gins” (/ban/, ed. 1872, 
i. 142).] 

{“. 1584. At Saraium Tnrci.s palatium 

pruK'ijii.s c.st, v(‘] aliud aniplimi .'ledihciuiii, 
non a (^utr* voce Tatarica, <giao I'c^'-eni 
flifXnificat, dictani , vndo Keinuccms Sarag- 
liam 'J'urcis voc:/u-i juitet, nt rr<jtam. Nani 
aliae fgaxjiio doniiis, extra Snltatii n-giatn, 
nonien hoc fonint . . . vl arnpla I’lircoruni 
hos'pitia, sive divorsc^ria jaiblica. ipiac vulgo 
Cararasana-i (Caravanseray) no-vtn vocant." 

— LruncUtaus^ cd. IdaO, j*. 4dd. 

llidj. . . . by it the great Suray, 
be.sidch winch arc diuors other.'', l)t)tli in 
the city and ‘suburbs, wherein diuors luaite 
hidgiuf's are to be let, with doore.s, hickes, 
an<i key.s to each.’ II' Pmr/i, m /Ucn/ias, 

i. 434. * 

11)14.- '* ddiis term serraglio, ao much 

ii. scd among us in speaking of the (Irand 
diirk’s dwadhng . . . lias been corrupted 
into that form from the word serai, wdiich in : 
their language'signifies jirojH'idy ‘a palace.’ 

. , . but since this word tt/'ud re-t'Uibh's : 
Sd-roio, as a Venetian would call it, or , 
afnoj/io as we say, and seeing that t-he 
p.ilace of the d'urk is {srrrafo or) shut up 
all round by a strong wall, and also beeau.se ’ 
the w'onien and a great part, of the courtiers ; 
dwell in it barred u}) and shut in, soit. nia\ j 
perchance have .s(;eined to some to have 
dese.rved such a name. And thus the real 
t('rm serai has botai eon verted into ser- 
raglio.”—/*. (bv'/u i. 30. 

1015. — “()nely from (Uie dayes Journey i 
to another the /Soplnr li.ith <‘aiised t<> bee 
erected eertaine kind of great liaiixairs, or 
huge lodgings (like liainlets) called laronni 
Sara, or surroyes. f(»r the bcnelite (/f hVtra- 

v<irtrs. . . Dt Moutjdrty 8. 

1010,— “la this kingdome there are no 
I lines to entertaine strangers, only in great 
'row'iies and (ities are faire Houses Imilt 
fortlieir receit, wdiich they cull Sarray, not 
inhal)ited, where any Passenger may haiie 
roonie freely, but must bring with him his 
Itedding, hi.s (x)ok(', and other neco.H,saries.” 

- y’er/'v, in /bor/c/.v, ii, 1475, 

1038.—“Which being done we dojiurted 
from our Serray (or Inne).” IT. /iritiou, 
in IJoU. V. 40. 

* Ouaiiotlier H.M copy of an earlierwlltion than 
ttmt ^piotcd, amt wlucti helon^nxi lu Jos, Hcaligcr, 
there is here a note in his autopuph: “ Id wst 
('argar, non est vox Tatarica, .sed Vuidica smi 
Illyrica, ex Latino detorta. ” 


1048.—“ A great sary cxr place for housing 
travelling folk.”—Ta7i Twist, 17. 

[1754,—“. . . one of the Sciddees (seedy) 
oflicers with a party of men were lodged in 
the Sorroy. . . — Forrest, Bovibat/ LcMers, 
i 307. J 

1782.— “The stiitimiary tenants of tlio 
Serauee. many of them women, and some 
of them very }>retty, a})}>roaeh the traveller 
on his entrance, and in alluring language 
descrihe to him the varied excellencies of 
their several lodgings.”— Fi>rs(>'r, Jounioi, 
ed. 1808, i. 8(5. 

1825.— “The whole number of lodgers 
in and about the serai, probably dul not 
fall shtu't of 500 persons. What an ad- 
mira.ble scene for an Eistern romance w'onld 
such an inn as this alford ! ”— Ifetpr, ed. 
1844, ii. 122. 

18.50.—“He will find that, if we omit 
only three names in the long line of the 
Hclhi Emperors, the comfort and happine.ss 
of the jteople w'cre neyer eontem})lated by 
tlu'iu ; ami with the exception of a few 
sarais and bridges, iiud these only on 
roads traversed bs the imperial eamjis- ho 
will see nothing in which })urely selfish eon- 
sideratimis did not firevail ■ Sir Jf, Af. 
/ti/iof, Original Preface to J/istornnis of 
India, Ell mi, I. \xiii. 

b. A Inng-iieckcd cart lieu ware (or 
metal) Hagoii for \ya1er; a goglet 
(((.t.). TTiis i.s Ar.--ib [Tliis 

IS till* (I ora I or kullek of Egyjit, of 
wliicli Lane {Mod. Efpjpt. ed. 1871, i. 
IRG se<j.) gives an aeeouiit with illus¬ 
trations.] 

0 . ](>0().- “ . . . my Fa rah having vouch¬ 
safed me a very particular favour, wdiich is, 
111 ,it. lie Jiath a}»pojn1ed to give mo every 
day a new loaf (A his hoii.^e, and a Souray 
of tlie water of bVo/go- . . . Souray is that 
'I'iu-llagon full of w;iter, whiidi the Servant 
that marchethon foot before the (rentlenian 
on hoi'^cback, carrieth in his hand, wrapt 
up in a sleeve of red clo.at.h. ” /irrimr. E.d'. 

I 114 ; led. ('onstahlr, 35t)|. 

! 1808.— “ We had some broad and butter, 

* two surahees of water, and a bottle of 
brandy.” ~ Et phinstom, in Ja’j', i. 18-‘>, 

j (1880. “The best known it the gilt .silver 
work of ('ashmere, wdiich is almost eoniined 
to the pta.xiuction of the water-ve.ssels or 
sarais, copied from the clay goblets in u.^e 
throughout the northern parks of the Pan- 
jab.” - Eiidtn>of{, Arts of India, 14(b] 

SERANG, 8. A mitive boatswain, 
or chief of a lascar crew ; the ski])per 
of a .small native te.ssel. Tlie word is 
IVrs. sarhang, ‘a commander or over- 
.soer.’ lu modern Persia it seems to 
hi; used for a colonel (see Wills, 80). 

1599.—. . there Ret sail two Portu¬ 
guese ves.sels which were come to Amacao 
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(Macao) from the City of Goa, as occurs 
every year. They are commanded hy C-ap- 
tairis, with Pilots, quartermasters, clerks, 
and other officers, who arc Portuguese; 
but manned by sailors who are Arabs, 
Turks, Indians, and Bengalis, who serve 
fer so much a month, and provide them¬ 
selves under the direction and command 
a chief of their own whom they call the 
Saranghi, wh(» also belongs to one of these 
nations, whom they understand, and recog¬ 
nise and obey, carrying out the orders that 
the Portuguese (laptain, Master, <»r Pilot 
may give to the said Saranghi.” 

Viaggi, ii. 206. 

1690. — “ Indus (piom de hoc Ludo consu- 
lui fuit scriba satis peritus ab officio in naye 
sua dictus If sarang, Anglice 
sed ^nsott .”--Lxdis in 

Siffifagnia, ii. 264. 

[1822.- . . the ghaut ayranga (a 

class of men equal to the kidnappers of 
Holland and the crim})s of England).^ ..." 
— ir«//a(r, FiJ'lfcn Ynirs in Jmfia, 2.^6.J 

SERAPHIN. See XERAFIN. 

SERENDIB, n.p. The Arahm 
form of the miiiie of Ceylon in the 
earlier Middle Ages. (vSee under 

CEYLON.) 

SERINGAPATAM, mu. The city 
which was the capital of the Kingdom 
of Mysore during the reigns of ITyder 
Ali and his son Tiyqxx). Written 
Sri-r(iti,g<i-}K(tUni(i^ nieaiiing according 
to vulgar ’jnter})retation ‘Vi.shnu's 
Tovvn.^ Hut as hotli this and the other 
Srirangam {Hcriru/a'ni town and temple, 
.so-called, in the Trichinoindy district) 
are on i.slands of the dauyery, it is 
possible that ranga .stands for Laiilca^ 
and that the true meaning is ‘Holy- 
Isle-Town.’ 

[SERPEYCH, 8. Pers. sarpech^ 
saipesh; an ornament of gold, silver 
or jewels, worn in front of the turban ; 
it sometimes consists of gold plates 
strung together, each plate being set 
with yirecious stones. Also a band of 
silk and embroidery worn round the 
1 urban. 

[1753.—“. . . a fillet. This they call a 
Bilpeach, which i.s wore round the turban ; 
persons of great distinction generally have 
them set with j)reciijus stones. ”—//an7my, 

iv. 191. 

[1786.— “ Surpaishes." See under CUL* 

GEE. 

[1813.—“ Serpeych.” See under KIL- 
LUT.] 


SETT, s. Properly Hind, sefh^ 
which according to Wilson is the .siime 
word with the Chelti (see CHETTY) or 
Ahefti of the Malabar Ck)a.st, the 
dilh*rent forms being all from Skt. 
.sirshthdy ‘best, or chief,’ sresfJii^ ‘the 
chief of a corporation, a merchant or 
hanker.’ C. P. Brown entirely denies 
the ideutit-v of the S. Indian shetti 
with the Skt. word (sec CHETTY). 

1710.—“'riie Sets being all j)resont at the 
Board inform us that last yea r they di.ssented 
t.o the em])loyment of Fillu-k Ohund (Ac.), 
they being of a dilTt'rent caste ; and conso- 
qucntly they could not do business with 
them.’’—In Long, }i. 9. 

1757.- “To the Seats M(jotabray and 
R(»o]Kdmn(l the Government of C'li.induna- 
gorc wa-. indebted a million and a half 
Rin»ees.’’— Onnr, ii. 138 of rey)rmt (Bk. viii.). 

1770.— “As soon ns an Eiirof)ean arrived 
tho Gento<>s, w'ho know mankind hotter 
than is oommouly Huy)j>ose(l study his char¬ 
acter . . . and lend or yirociire him money 
uj'on bottomry, or at interest. ’I’his in¬ 
terest, which IS usually 9 per (rent, at this 
IS higher when he is under a necessity of 
borrowing of tho Cheyks. 

“ The.se Cheyks are a powerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial, in¬ 
habited the hanks of the Ganges. Their 
riches have long ago yirociirod thorn tho 
management of the bank belonging to the 

(’ourt."— liiiiinaf, tr. 1777, i. 427. 

Note that by Chcijks the Ahho means Setts. 

[1883. —“. . , from the Himalayas to 
Ga|>o (Vmiorin a .security endorsed hy tlio 
Mathura Seth is as readily convertible into 
cash a.s a Bank ()f England Note in London 
or Pans."— P\ S. (Jnnr.sr, Mafhiini, 14.] 

SETTLEMENT, s. In tin* Land 
Revenue .Hy. stern of India, an estate or 
district is Sfiid to be settled^ when 
instead of taking a quota of the year’s 
]U'odnce the Government, lias agreed 
wit.h the cultivators, individually or 
ill community, for a fixed sum to be 
jiaid at .several period.s of the }'ear, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
tlie term of years for which t.lie agree¬ 
ment or sMniif’nt is made. The 
operation of arranging the terms of 
such an agreement, often involving 
tedious ana complicated consideratioiLS 
and enquiries, is known as the process 
of settlemenk A Permanent Settlement i.s 
that in which the annual payment is 
fixed in jierpetuity. Tliis was intro¬ 
duced in Bengal liy Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793 , and does not exist exH'ept 
within that great Province, [and a few 
districts in the Benares division of 
the N.W.P., and in Madras.] 
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[SEVEN PAGODAS, n.p. The 

Tarn. Mavallipuram^ Skt. Mdhahali- 
2 )nra^ ‘the City of the Great Bali,’ 
a place midway between Sadras and 
(^ovelong. But in one of the inscrip- 
tion8 (about 620 a.d.) a King, whose 
name is Srxid to have been Ainara, is 
d(‘scribed as having coiupiered the 
chief of the Mahamalla race. Malta 
was pro])ably the name of a powerful 
highland cliieftain subdued by the 
Chalukyans. (See Orole, Man. of 
(hmghpiU. 92 Dr. Oppert (Grig. 

Inhabit.^ 98) takes t-he name to be de¬ 
rived from the Malla or Palli race. 

SEVEN SISTERS, or BROTHERS. 

^riie poj)iilar name (Hind, sat-hhal) of 
a e.ertiiin kind of liird, about tlie si/e 
of a thrush, common throughout most 
jiarls of India, MalarorerciiH terricoloi\ 
ITofigson, ‘Bengal babbler’ of J(*rdon. 
Tlie latter authoi’ gives the native 
Tiame as Seven Brothers, which is the 
form also given in the ([notation below 
from Tribes on Mg Frontier. Hie bird 
is so name.d from lieing constantly 
seen in little companies of about that 
number. Its characteristics are well 
given in the ([notations. See also 
Jerdon's Birds (Godwin-A listen’s ed., 
ii. 59). Tn China certain birds of 
starling kind are called by tin; Chinese 
pa-ko, or “Eight Brothers,” for a like 
reason. Oollingwoodis Rambles of a 

Naturalist, 1868, p.^319. (See MYNA-) 

1878.- “ The Seven Sisters pretend to 
food on in.sect.s, but that is only when they 
cannot got [)eas . . . sad-coloured birds 
hopping about in the dust, and incessantly 
talking whilst they hof)”---/V/. liohiuson, 
Ja My Indian (lardeji, 30-31. 

1883.—“. . . the Satbhai or ‘Seven 
Brothers’ . . . are too .shrewd and knowing 
to be made fun of, . . , Among themselves 
they will (luarrel by the hour, and bandy 
foul lauguago like lisbwives ; but let a 
stranger treat one of their nuiuV)or with 
disre.spect, and the other six are in arm.s 
at once. . . . Each Pre.sidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. Here 
(at Bombay) they are brothers, and in Ben¬ 
gal they are sisters ; but everywhere, like 
Wordsworth’s opinionative child, they are 
seven.”— Tribes on My Frontier, 143. 

SEVERNDROOG, n.p. A some¬ 
what absurd corruption, which has 
been ajiplied to two forts of some 
fame, viz. : 

a. Suvarna-draga, or Suwandrug, on 
the west coast, about 78 m. below 


Bombay (Lat. 17'’ 48' N.). It was taken 
in 1765 by a small naval force from 
Tulaji Angria, of the famous piratical 
family. [For the commander of the 
expedition, Commodore Janie.s, and his 
monument on Sho(xter’s Hill, see 
Douglas, Bombay and W. India, i. 117 
se.q.] 

b. Savandnig ; a rcmiarkable double 
hill-fort in Mysore, standing on a 
two-topped bare rock of granites, which 
was taken by Lord Cornwallis’s army 
in 1791 (Lat. 12" 55'). [Wilks (Hist. 
Sketches^, Madras reprint, i. 228, ii. 
232) calls it Savc7idy Droog, and Savcti- 
droog.] 

SEYCHELLE ISLANDS, n.p. A 

cluster of islands in the Indian Oc(‘an, 
[lolitically siiliordinate to the Brilisli 
Governnmrit of Mauritius, lying bt*- 
between 3" 40' & 4‘ 50' S. Lat., and 
about 950 sea-miles east of Mom has on 
tlie E. African coast. There arc 29 
or 30 of the Heychelh*.s projier, (.)f whicli 
Mahe, the largest, is about 17 m. lojig 
by 3 or 4 wide. Th(.‘ jirincijal 
islands are granit ic, and rise, “ in the 
cmitre of a vast jdateau of coral ” of 
some 120 m. diameter. 

Tlic.se islands are said to liave ]>ecn 
visited by Soares in 1506, and were, 
known vagmdy to the Portuguese 
navigators of the 16tb centuiy as tin* 
Seven Jb'otlnu's (Os sete Irminos or 
Herimmos), sometimes Seven Sisters 
(Sete Irmanas), wliilst in D(disle’s Mfip 
f Asia (1700) we have both “les Se})t 
Enures” and “les S(;pt Suuirs.” Ad¬ 
joining these on the W. or S.W, we 
hud also on the old maps a group 
'•ailed the Almiranfes, and this group 
Inis ret,ained that name to the. present 
day, constituting now an appendage 
of the Seyc.helles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and a\)parently unvisited, till near the 
middle of the 18th century. In 1742 
the celebrated Maln^ de la Bourdonnais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the islands 
of this little archipelago, an expedi¬ 
tion which was renewed by Lazare 
Picault, the commander of one of the 
two vesvsels, in 1774, who gave to the 
principal island the name of Mah^, 
and to the group the. name of lies de 
Bourdonnais, for which lies Mahd 
(which is the name given in the 
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Neptune Orie7itale of D’Apres de 
Marineville^ 1775, pp. 29-38, and the 
itharts), seems to have been substituted. 
Wliatever may have l)eeii La Bour- 
dormais’ plans wit!) respect to these 
islands, they were inte,rru})ted by his 
engagement in the Indian campaigiiH 
of 1745-40, and his government of 
Mauritius was never i-esume(l. Tn 
1756 the Sieiir Morphey (Murpliy 'Oi 
commander of Idie frigate Le CerJ\ 
was sent by M. Magon, Governor of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, to takt^ jK>sses- 
siun of the Island of Mahe. But, it 
seems duulitiul if any actual settlement 
of t lie islands by the Frencli octmrred 
till after 1709. [See the account of 
the islands in Owen's Nnrrat'ive.j ii. 158 
seqq.] 

A ([uestion natui-ally has suggested 
itself to us as to how t liegj-ou]) caim* by 
the name of the SrifOoelles Islands; and 
it is one to whicli no trustAvorthy 
answer will be easily found in English, 
if at all. Even French works of pre¬ 
tension (e.(j. the Dictinnuaire de la 
Rousse) are found to state tliat Ihe 
islands were named after the ‘‘ MinisttU’ 
of Marine, Ilerault de Sechelles, who 
Avas eminent for his services and his 
able administration, lie Avas the first 
to establish a French selt-lenient then*.” 
'riiis is quoted from La Bousse ; but 
the fact is that the <*nly man of the 
name known to fanu; is the iTacdbin 
and friend of Danton, along with 
whom he perished by the guillotine. ' 
Tlierc never was a Minister of Marine i 
so called ! The name Sdchelles lirst | 
(so far as we can learn) apjiears in 
the Hydroqrapkie E'rangaise of Belin, 
1767, where in a map entitled Carte 
rMuite dll Canal de Mozambique tin* 
islands are given as Les lies S^clieyles, 
with two enlarged ])lans en cartouche 
of the Port de Se'cheyles. In 1767 also | 
Chev. de Oreiiier, commanding the | 
Heurc du Berger., visited the Islands, 
and in his narrative states that he had 
with him the chart of Picanlt, “envoyc 
par La Bourdonnais pour reconnoitre 
les isles des Sept Fr^res, lesquelles ont 
eld depuis nommde iles Mahd et ensuite 
iles Sechelles.” We have not been 
able to learn by whom the latter name 
was given, but it was probably by 
Morphey of the Cerf; for among 
Dalrymple’s Charts (pub. 1771), there 
is a '’'‘Plan of the Harbour adjacent to 
Bat River on the Island Seychelles, 
Jrmn a French plan made in 1756, 


published bij Beilin.” And there can 
be no doubt that the name wa.s be¬ 
stowed in honour of Moreau de Se- 
cbclles, Avho was CoatrOleur-General 
des Fhumces in France in 1754-56, i.e. 
at the A’ery time Avlieii (hn'iu’iior Magon 
sent (7i}>l.. Morphey to take ]K)sscssion. 
One of the islands again is called 
Silhouette, the name of an ofhcual Avho 
had been Con) tnis.^aire dn roi prh la 
Compaijnie des hides, and succeeded 
Moreau de Sechelles as (Vmtroller of 
Finance; ; and anotlnu* is called Praslin, 
apj>arently after tbe Due de Choiseul 
Prasliu who was Miuistt;r of Marine 
from 1766 to 1770 

Tbe e.vact date of tbe settlement of 
the islands we Inive not traced. We 
can only say that it .must, have been 
])(*tween 1769 and 177:2. 'I’be quota¬ 
tion 1m‘1()W from the Alii)*'* Rochoii 
show.s that till* islands wei-e not settled 
Avlien he visited them in 1769; whilst 
that from Chpl. Neale shows that they 
were settle<l before bis visit in 1772. 
It Avill lie .seen that both Kochon and 
Neah* speak of IMaln' as “the island 
Seyclndles, or St'clieyle.s,” as in Bel in’s 
chart of 1767. ll se<*nis ])r()babl(; that 
the cloinl under whi(‘h La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to Franct*, must 
have led to the su]>])ression of his 
name in connection with the groii]). 

'The islands surn'iidered to the, 
English (Ammoiiore Newcome in 1794, 
aJid AV(‘re formally ci*ded to England 
with Mauritius in 18J5. Seychelles 
apjiears to be an (‘rroiieous English 
.spelling, noAV liowmer become e.stab- 
Iished, (For A^aluable assisbince in 
tlie ])receaiiig article Ave are indebted 
to the courteous communications of 
M. James Jackson, Li)»rarian of the 
Societe de Ceogrnphie at Paris, and of 
M. G. Marcel of the llibliotheqiie 
Nationale. Ami see, besides the. works 
pioted here, a paper by M. Elie Pvqot, 
in UKxplorateiir, vol. ill. (1876) p]>. 
523-526). 

The following ynussage of Pyrard 
probably refers to the Seychelle.s : 

o. 1610,—“Le Koy (de.s Maldives) enuoya 
par deux foys vri trhs expert pilote pour 
aller doscouvrir vne certame i.sle nominee 
polfotwys, qui leur est presciue inconnue. 
. . . lis disent aussi quo le diable les y 
tourmeritoit visiblement, et que i>our I’isle 
elle e.st fertile en toiites sortes ae fruicta, 
et me.sme ils ont opinion que ces gros Cocos 
inodicinaux qui .sont si chers-lh, en vionnent. 
. . . Elle est sous la hauteur de dix de^r^s 
au delk de la ligne et enuiron, six vingt 
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lieuiiH des Maldiues. . . —(see COCO-DE- 
MER). ' Pijranl dr Lava/, i. 212. [Also see 
Mr. Gniy’s note in Huk. Soc. ed. i. 296, 
where he explains the word po/louoi/s in the 
above /{notation as the Malay pa/o, ‘an 
island,’ Mal<^ F6/drahi.\ 

1769. “The i)rinci{)al ])lace.s, the situation 
of which f determined, are the Secheyles 
islands, tiie tlat of Garji^ados, the Salh.a da 
Maha, the island of Diej^o Garcia, and the 
Adu isle^-. The island Secheyles has an 
exceedingly good liarboiir. . . . This island 
IS eoveri'd with wood to th(^ very snmniit of 
the mountains. ... In 17t)9 when 1 s[)ent a 
month here in order to determine its position 
with the utmost exactness, Secheyles and 
the adjacent isles were inhabited only by 
monstrous crocsaliles ; but a small establish¬ 
ment has since been formed on it for the 
cultivation of cloves and nutmegs.”— Voj/apt 
tn (Hid the A’. hi/thr Ahb< 

liochan. M.'i'., London, 1792, p. liii. 

1772. “'J'h(‘ island named Seychelles is 

inhabite<l by the French, and has a good 
hartiour. ... I sliall here- deliver my 
opinion that these islands, whei “u 

are. are the ’riiree Hrothersand th«';idj.t<‘ent 
islands . . as there are no islands to the 
eastw'ard of them in those latitudes, and 
•many to the westw'ard.”— Gu/// Sad'.< 
1‘amufr Jrum D-m ouU'ii t<> tic hr!/, s 

J'dands ill the Stnft tindi. In hnun's 
hirnturiL C<1. 17H0, ]i\K 229, 22>2. 

[1901. - “Fora ma,n of em^rgy, persever¬ 
ance, and temjierate habits, Seychelles 
affords ;is good an opening as any tropical 
colony.”- Jdfiiirt at Adiutnistmtur. in 
Oct. 2. j 

SHA, SAH, s. A iiicfclniiit or 
liaiiker ; oIUmi now attached a.s a 
.surnanie. It Hind, .sd/i and adhii 
fi-oin Skt. sddhn, ‘perfect, virtnou.s, re* 
spectabli'’ jirudJiovimt'^). S(*e SOW- 
CAR. 

fc.. 1809.. . . the ]»oople here calhsl ^ 
M.ihajans (Mahajun), Sahu, and Hahari\as, 
live by lending mnney." — Jitichanan llmnil 
(nil. A'. India., li. . 972 .1 

SHAHBASH! interj. ‘Well done!’ 

‘ Hravo ! ’ IVr.s. Shah-hash. ‘ He\ 
fia.‘^ 1 ’* [ Ilatlier shad-hash^ ‘ Ik* joyful.’j 

e. 1610.—“Le Koy tit rencontre de inoy 
. . . me <lisant vn mot <jui est couimun 
en touto I’lndt*, ii .mvoir Sabatz. qui vent 
dire grand mercy, et sert aus.si a loner vn 
homme jiour (piehiue cho.se qu’il a bicn 
fait.” —/'ycur(/ dr Lavah i. 224. 

[1842. “ I was awakened at night from a 

.sound sleep by the repeated savfiahes ! n-dh ’ 
v'dhs ! from the residence of the thanndar.” 

- Ihii'i(L<ton., Travels m I’pprr India., i. 209.] 


At pucri ludrntc.s, Rex ms, .aiunt, 
Si rc'cte facies."— Hur. Kp. I. i 


SHABUNDEK, s. Pers. Shdh- 
bandar^ lit. ‘King of the Haven/ 
Harbour-Master. This was the title 
of an dliicer at native ])orts all over 
tlie Indian .seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign traders 
and shi}>-nia.sters had to tramsact. He 
I was often al.so head ot tlie (histoins. 
j Hence tlui name is of prominent and 
! freipient occurrence in tlie old narra- 
i tives. Ikirtugiiese authors generally 
! write tin; word Xahaadvr; oiirs Sha- 
I hamUr or Sabnadar, The title is not 
! (jhsolete, though it. does not. now exist 
j in India ; tin* (|UotatioTi from Lane 
^ >ws its recent evisteiic(‘ in (kiirc, 
[and the Persian.^ still call tlieir 
Gim.snls Shah-bandar (Buiioii, Ar. 

iii. 1.98)]. In the marine 
Malay States the Shabandar wa.s, and 
pndialdy is, an impoitant otficci- of 
j State;, d'he passages trom Lam* and 
from Ta\ernier show that tlie title 
was not confined t.o .seaports. At 
Ale]»po Tlieveiiot (1062) calls the 
corresponding official, )tt*rlia]»s by a 
mi.stake, ‘8V7na/j Bandar' (Lm/m/cs, 
111. 121). [Tliis IS the oflice which 
King Mihrjaii coiittUTt'd upon Siinihad 
the Seaman, when In* made him “his 
agent for the port, and r(*gistrar of all 
sliijis that t'ntt*red the harbour” 
{Bnrto'n, iv. 351)]. 

c. 1.2.')0.— “ 7’h('cliicf id ail the Mu.sulmans 
in thiscity ( Kan/ani -svc QUILON) is Ma.hom- 
med Shahbandar.” Ilm Untutn, iv. 100. 

t: 1.939. “'Hns King (of (lie Fiata.s) undor- 

.staudmg tb.at I h.ad brought him a Letter 
.•ind a i’n;siMit fnuii the (’apLain of A/u/myg 
ciiuscd me to he ciiti'rtaintMl hv the Xaban- 
dar, who is hv tha.t with ah.soluto Power 
governs all the attains of the Army.”- /‘into 
(orig. caj). XV.), m t'mjnn’.s Tran.sl. p. 18. 

15,92. —“ And he who most insisted on this 
wa.s a Moor, Xabandar o( the Guz.arato.s ” 
(.‘it Mal.aeca,).- Va.aanhrdn, ii. 3.99. 

1,').*3.—“A Moorisli lord called Sabayo 
(Sabaio) ... as soon as ht; knew that 
our .ships belonged to the ]*coplo of these 
parts of (thri.stendom, de.siring to have con- 
Hrmation on the matter, .sent for a certain 
I’olish Jew who was in his service as Sha¬ 
bandar {Xahandar), and a.sked him if he 
knew of wdiat nation were the people who 
came in those .ships. . . .’’—Burros, f. iv. 11. 

1561.^—. . a boatman, who, however, 
called him.self Xabandar.”—f/Wctt, Lendus, 

ii. 80. 

1599.—The Sabandar tooke off my Flat, 
and put a Roll of w'hite linnen about my 
head. . . ." —J. Jkivis, in Ihtrvkas, i. 12. 

[1604.—“ Sabindar.” See under KLINO,] 
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1606.—“Then came the Sabendor with 
light, and brought the Generali to his house." 
— MiddUton's Voyage, E. (4). 

1610. —“ The Sabander and the Governor 
of Ma'fkJCiH'.k (a place scituated by the River). 
. . .”—Peter WiUia.VMon Floris, in Purchat, 

i. 322. 

[1616.—“The opinion of the Sabindour 
shall be taken.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 79.] 

c. 1650.—“Coming to Golconda, I found 
that the person whom I had left in trust 
with my chamber was dead : but that which 
I observ’d most remarkable, was that I 
found the door seal’d with two Seals, one 
being the Cadi’s or chief Justice’s, the other 
the Sha-Bander’s or Provost of the Mer¬ 
chants.”— Tavernier, E.T. Pt. ii. 136 ; [ed. 
Ball, ii. 70]. 

1673.—“The Shawbunder has his Gran¬ 
deur U) 0 , as well as receipt of Custom, for 
which he pays the King yearly 22,000 
Tlumajuls." — Fryer, 222. 

1688.—“ When we arrived at Achin, I 
was carried before the Shabander, the chief 
Magistrate of the City. . . .”— Dampier, i. 
502. 

1711.—“The Dutie.s the Honourable Com¬ 
pany require to be paid here on Goods are 
not above one fifth Part of what is paid 
to the Shabander or Custom-Master. 
LocJcyer, 223. 

1726.—Valentyn, v. 313, gives a list of 
the Sjahbandars of Malakka from 1641 to 
1725. They are names of Dutchmen. 

[1727. — “ Shawbandaar.” Sec under 
TENASSERIM.] 

1769.—“ I have received a long letter 
from the Shah/iada, in which ho complains 
that you have begun to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nut, and refuse to 
pay the duties on those articles . . . which 
})ractice, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up his po.st of Shahbimder Droga 
(Daroga).” — W. Hastings to the Chief at 
Dacca, in Van SUlart, i. 6. 

1768. — “. . . two or three days after my 
arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of the 
hotel where 1 lodged told me he had been 
ordered by the shebandar to let me know 
that my carriage, as well as others, must 
stop, if I should meet the Governor, or any 
of the council ; but I desired him to ac¬ 
quaint the shebandar that 1 could not 
consent to perform any such ceremony.” 
— Capt. Carteret, (juoted by transl. of Bta- 
roi-iniis, i. 281. 

1795.—“The descendant of a Portuguese 
family, named Jaunsee, whose origin was 
very low . . . was invested with the im¬ 
portant office of Shawbunder, or intendant 
of the jK)rt, and receiver of the port cus¬ 
toms.” — Byrnes, p. 160. 

1837.—“The Seyd Mohammad El Mah- 
roockee, the Sh^bendar (chief of the 
Merchants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
.suborned a common fellah. . . .”— Lane's 
Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1837, i. 157. 

3 F 


SHADDOCK, s. This name 
roperly belongs to the West Indies, 
aving been given, according to 
Grainger, from Uiat of the Englisli- 
man who first brought the fruit 
thither from the East, and who was, 
according to Crawfurd, an interloper 
captain, who traded to the Archipelago 
about the time of the Revolution, and 
is mentioned by his contemporary 
Dainpier. The fruit is the same as the 
pommelo (o.v.). And the name appears 
from a modern quotation below to be 
now occasionally used in India. 
[Nothing definite seems to be known 
of this Capt. Shaddock. Mr. Rj A. 
Prior (7 ser. N. A Q., vii. 375) writes : 
“ Lunan, in ‘ Hortns JamaicetLsis,’ vol. 
ii. p. 171, says, ‘This fruit is not near 
so large as the shaddock, which re¬ 
ceived its name from a Capt. Shaddock, 
who first brought the plant from the 
Ea.st Indies.’ The name of the captain 
is believed to have been Shattoc.k, one 
not uncommon in the west of Somerset¬ 
shire. Sloane, in his ‘Voyage to 
Jamaica,’ 1707, vol. i. p. 41 says, ‘The 
seed of this was first brought to 
Barbados by one Capt. Shaddock, 
commander of an East Indian ship, 
who touch’d at that island in his 
passage to England, and left its seed 
there.’” Watt {Ecm. Diet. ii. 349) 
remarks that the Indian vernacular 
name Batdvl rtihu, ‘Batavian lime,’ 
suggests its having been originally 
brought from Batavia.] 

[1754.—“ . . . pimple-no.so8 (pommelo), 
called in the West Indies, CbadockB, a very 
fine large fruit of the citron-kind, but of four 
or five times its size. . . .”— Jves, 19.] 

1764.- 

“ Nor let thy bright impatient flames de¬ 
stroy 

The golden Shaddock, the forbidden 
fruit. . . .”— Grainger, Bk. 1. 

1803.—“The Shaddock, or pumpelmos 
(pommelo), often grows to the size of a 
man’s head.”— Percival's Ceylon, 313. 

[1832.—“ Several trays of ripe fruits of 
the season, viz., kurbootahs (shadock), 
kabooza (melons). . . .”— Mrs. Meer Hassan 
AH, Ohseroations, i. 365.] 

1878.—“. . . the .splendid Shaddock that, 
weary of ripening, lays itself upon the 
round and swells at ease. . . —/n My 

ndian Garden, 50. 

[1898.— 

“ Ho has stripped my rails of the shaddock 
frails and the green unripened pine.” 
R. Kipling, Barrack Roonn Ballads, p. 130.] 
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SHADE (TABLE-SHADE, 
WALL-SHADE), s. A glass guard 
to })rotect a candle or simple oil-lamp 
from the wind. The oldest form, in 
us(‘ at the beginning of the last 
century, was a tall glass cylinder 
which stood on the talde, the candle¬ 
stick and candle being placed bodily 
within in. In later days the univervSal 
form has been that, of an inverted 
dome fitting into the c^andlestick, 
which has an annular socket to receive 
it. The wall-sJuide is a bracket at¬ 
tached to the wall, bearing a candle 
or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
such a shade. In the wine-drinking 
days of the earlier part of last century 
it was aoiiietimes the subject of a 
cliallenge, or forfeit, for a man to 
empty a wall-shade filled with claret. 
Tin* second (juotation below gives a 
notable description of a captain’s outfit 
when taking the field in the 18th 
century. 

1780.—“Borrowed last Month by a Per¬ 
son or Persons unknown, out of a private 
Gentleman’s House near the Esplanade, a 
very ©lej^ant Pair of Candle Shades. Who¬ 
ever will return the .same will receive a 
reward of 40 Sirra Rupe^jt. — N.li. The 
Shades have private marks.”— Hichy' hB nuja! 

April 8. 

1789. His tent is furnished with a pood 
large bod, mattre.ss, pillow, he., a few camp- 
stools or chairs, u folding table, a pair of 
shades for his candles, .six or seven trunks 
with tible o<piipage, his jrtx>ck of linen (at 
lea.sl 24 shirts) ; some dozens of wine, 
brandy, and gin ; tea, sugar, and biscuit; 
and a hamper of live poultry and hia milch- 
goat.”— Mmiro’s Narrative^ 186. 

1817. —“ I am now fini.shing this letter by 
candle-light, with the help of a handker¬ 
chief tied over the shade.”— P. Muaro, in 
Lit>y i. 511. 

[1838.—“ We brought carpets, and chande¬ 
liers, and wall shades (the great staple 
commodity of Indian furniture), from Cal¬ 
cutta. . . .”—MUs Edrn, Up the Countrif. 
2nd ed. i. 182.J 

SHAGREEN, s. This English word, 
—French chagriny Ital. zigrino; Mid. 
High Ger. Zeujer ^—comes from the Pers. 
saghri^ Turk, sdghri, meaning properly 
the croupe or quarter of a horse, from 
which the peculiar granulated leatlier, 
also called sdqhri in the East, was 
originally made. Diez considers the 
French (and English adopted) chagrin 
in the sense of vexation to be the same 
word, as certain hard skins preparevl 
in til is way were used as files, and 


hence the word is used figuratively for 
gnawing vexation, as (he states) the 
Ital. lima also is (Etym. JVorterbnch^ ed. 
1861, ii. 240). He might have added 
the figurative origin of tribulation. 
[This view is accepted by the N.E.D.; 
but Prof. Skeat (Concise Diet.) denies 
its correctness.] 

1663.—“ . . . h Alep ... on y travaillo 
aussi bien qu’k Damaa le sagri, qui est ce 
qu’on appelfe chagrin en Prance, mais I’ou 
on fait une bien plus grande quantity en 
Perse. . . . Le sagri sa fait de croupe 
d’Ane,” &;c. — Theveriol, Voyages, iii. 115-116. 

1862. —“ Saghree, or Keevwokt, Horse or 
A.ss-Hide.” — Punjab Trade Report, App. 
eexx.; [For an account of the manufacture 
of kimuUd, see Hoey, Mon. mi Trades and 
Manufactures of N. India, 94.] 

SHAITAN, Ar. ‘The Evil One; 
Satan.’ Shaitan kd bhdi, ‘Brother of 
the Arch-Enemy,’ was a title given to 
Sir (P Napier by the Amirs of Sind 
and their followers. He was not the 
first great English soldier to whom 
this title had been applied in the 
East. In the romance of Cxur de 
Lion, when Richard entertains a de- 
put.ation of Saracens by serving at 
Uible the bead of one of their brethren, 
we are told ; 

“ Every man sat styllc and pokyd othir ; 

They .saido ; ‘ This is the Devefys hrothir, 

Thatsles our men, and thus hem oetes. . 

(c. 1630. —“But a Mountebank or lmj)ostf)r 
is nick-named Shitan Tabib, i.e. the Devil’s 
Chirurgion. ” — *SVr T. Herbert, ed. 1677, 
p. 304. 

1753. — “ God preserve me from the 
Scheithan Alnigim.”— Ilantray, iii. 90.] 

1863. —“ Not many years ago, an eccen¬ 
tric gentleman wrote from Sikkim to the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
stating that, on the snows of the mountains 
there were found certain mysterious foot¬ 
steps, ni07’e titan. 30 or 40 paces asunder, which 
the natives alleged to do Shaitan’s. The 
writer at the same time offered, if Govern¬ 
ment would give him leave of absence for a 
certain period, etc., to go and trace the 
author of the.se mysterious vestiges, and 
thus this strange creature would be dis¬ 
covered loithout any expense to Oooernment. 
ITie notion of catching Shaitan vnthout any 
expense to Government was a sublime piece 
of Anglo-Indian tact, but the offer was not 
accepted.”— Sir II. Yule, Notes to Friar 
Jordanns, 37. 

SHALEE, SHALOO, SHELLA, 
SALLO, &c., 8. We have a little 
doubt iis to the identity of all these 
words ; the two latter occur in old 
works as names of cotton stuffs; the 
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first two (Shakespear and Fallon give 
3dlu) are names in fandliar use for a 
soft twilled cotton stulf, of a Turkey- 
red colour, somewhat resemhling what 
we call, by what we had judged to be 
a modification of the word, sJialoon. 
But we find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to 
a corruption of Chalo7i.% which gave 
its name to certain stud's, apparently 
bed-coverlets of some sort. Thus in 
Chaucer : 

“ With shetea and with chalons faire 
yspredde.”— Tlie, Re vex Tale.. 

On w^hich Tyrwhitt (piotes from the 
Monasticon,'"*' . . . aut patinoa pictoti qui 
vocantur chalons loro lectuteniii.” See 
also in Liber Albas: 

“La charge de chalouns et draps do 
Royriea. . . .”-~p. 225, also at p. 231. 

c. 1343.—“I went then to ShUliifdt (near 
Oalicut—see CHALIA) a very pretty town, 
where they make tho stuffs (qu. shJLli?) 
that boar its name.”—7/m Batuta, iv. 109. 

[It is exceedingly difficult to dis- 
enUin^^le the meanings and derivations 
of tins series of words. In the first 
place we have saloo, Hind, sfiluy the 
Turkey-red cloth above described ; a 
word which is derived by Platts from 
Skt. .9dlu^ ‘a kind of astringent sub¬ 
stance,’ and is perhaps the same word 
as the Tel. sdltl, ‘cloth.’ This was 
originally an Indian fabric, but has 
now been replaced in the bazars by 
an English cloth, the art of dyeing 
which was introduced by French 
refugees who came over after the 
Revolution (see 7 ser. N. dr Q. viii. 
485 seq.). See PIECE-GOODS, SAL06 
PAUTS. 

[c. 1690.—“ SAlu, por piece, 3 R. to 2 M.” 
— Ain, i. 94. 

[1610. — “ Sallallo, blue and black.”— 
Danvers, Letters, i. 72. 

[1672.— “ SalloOB, made at Gulcundah, 
and brought from thonce to Surat, and go 
to England.”—In Birdwood, Report on Old 
Record, 62. 

[1896. — “ Salu is another fabric of a red 
colour prepared by dyeing English cloth 
named mdrlcin {‘American^) in the dZ dye, 
and was formerly extensively used for 
turbans, curtains, borders of female coats 
and female dress.”— Muhammad Hadi, Mon. 
on Dye.s, 34. 

Next we have shelah, which may 
be identical with Hind, seld, which 
Platts connects with Skt. chela, chaila, 
‘a piece of cloth,’ and defines as “a 


kind of sairf or mantle (of silk, or 
lawn, or muslin ; usually composed of 
four breadths depending from the 
shoulders luo.sely over the body : it is 
much worn and given as a present, in 
the Dakkhan) ; silk turban.” In the 
Deccan it. seems to be worn by men 
(Herklofs, Qanoon-e-lslam, Madras re- 
ju-int, 18). The Madras Gloss, gives 
sheelay, Mai, slnUi, said to be from 
Skt. chira, ‘a strip of cloth,’ in tlie 
sense of clothes; and sullaJh, Hind. 
sela, ‘gauze for turbans.’ 

[c. 1590. “ Shelah, from tho Dek’han, 

por piece, i b) 2 M.” i. 95, 

11598. — “Cheyla,” in Linsdioten, i. 91. 

[1800. — “ Shillas, ()r thin white mu.slins. 

. . . 3'hcy are viu-y coarHo, and are scjino- 
tiuics strn)ed, and tlnai ea,llo<l Dupattas (.soe 
DOOPUTTY).” 7Waoan?, 3/y.w/r, ii. 240.J 

1809. — “The shalie, a long piece of 
coloured ailk or cotton, is wra}>ped round 
the waist in the form of a ftetticojit, which 
leaves part of one leg hare, whil.st the otlier 
is covered to the ancle with long and 
graceful fold.s, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end of the shalie to cross tho 
hrea.st, and form a drapery, which is 8(ut)e- 
times thrown over the head as a veil ” - 
Marxa (irahmn, 3. | But, as Sir H. Yule 

suggested, in this form the word may 
represent Saree. | 

1813.—“ Red Sheilas or Salloes. ...”— 
Mill) u me, i. 124. 

[ ,, “ His shela, of fine cloth, with a 

.silk or gold thread border. . . — Trans. 

Lit. aVoc. Bo. iii, 219 seq. 

[1900. Sela Du/iatta —worn by men over 
.shoulders, tucked round waist, ends hanging 
in front . . . plain body and borders richly 
ornamented with gold thread ; white, yellow, 
and green ; worn in full dress, sometimes 
nmroly thrown over shoulders, with the 
ends hanging iu front from either shbuldcr.’ 
— Yusuf AH, Mon. on Silk, 72. 

The following may represent the 
Sfime word, or be perhaps connected 
with F. — H. chilla, ‘a selvage, gold 
thre.ads in the border of a turban, &c.’ 

[1610.—“ Tsyle, tho corge, Rs. 70.”— 
Danvers, Letters, i. 72.J 

1615.—“320 pieces red zelas.”— Foster, 
Letters, iv. 129. Tho same word is used by 
Cocks, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 4.] 

SHAMA, 8. Hind, shdmd [Skt. 
sydma, ‘black, dark-coloured.’] A 
favourite song-bird and cage-bird, 
Kitta cincla macrura, Gmel. “In con¬ 
finement it imitates the notes of other 
birds, and of various animals, with 
ease and accuracy ” (Jerdon). The long 
tail seems to indicate the identity oi 
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this bird ratlier than the maind (see 
MYNA) with that de8cril)ed by Aelian. 
[Mr. M‘Criiidle {Invasion of India, 
186) favours the identification of the 
bird with the Maind.] 

c. A.D. 2.^0. — “There is another bird found 
among the Indians, which is of the size of 
a stijrling. It is particoloured ; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more 
loquacious and clever than a parrot. But 
it does not readily bear confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter¬ 
course with its kind, it prefers hunger to 
Vwndiige with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in the city 
of Buc<iphala and thereabouts . . . call the 
bird KepsLoiv (‘ 'J'aily ’); and the name arose 
from the fact that the bird twitches his tail 
just like a wagtail.”— Aehan, de Na(. Auhn. 
xvi. 3. 

SHAMAN, SHAMANISM, s. 

Thqsc terms are applied in modern 
times to superstitions of the kind that 
connects itself with exorcism and 
“devil-dancing” as tlieir most promi¬ 
nent characteristic, and which are 
found to prevail with wonderful 
identity of circumstance among non- 
Caucasian races over ])aT'ts of the earth 
most remote from one another ; not 
only among the vast variety of Indo- 
Chinese tribes, but among the Dra- 
vidian tribes of India, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, the races of Siberia, and the 
red nations of N. and S. America. 
“ Hinduism has assimilated these 
‘ prior superstitions of the sons of 
lur,’ as Mr. Hodgson calls them, in 
the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst, 
in the wild performance of the iJanc- 
ing Dervishes at Constantinojile, we 
see, perhaps, again, the infection of 
Turanian blood l)reaking out from the 
very heart of Mussulman orthodoxy ” 
(see Noti'S to Marco Polo, ]>k. JL 
ch. 50). The characteristics of Sha¬ 
manism is the existence of certain 
sooth-siiyers or medicine-men, who 
profess a special art of dealing with 
the mischievous spirits who are su]>- 
posed to produce illness and other 
calamities, and who invoke these 
spirits and ascertain the means of 
appeasing them, in trance produced by 
fantastic ceremonies and convulsive 
dancings. 

The immediate origin of the term 
is the title of the s])irit-conjuror in 
the Tunguz language, which is shaman, 
in that of the Manchus becoming m- 
man, pi. samusa. But then in Chinese 
Sha-mdn or Shi-mdn is used for a 


Buddhist ascetic, and this would seem 
to be taken from the Skt. sramana, 
Pali samana. Whether the Tanguz 
word is in any way connected with 
this or adopted from it, is a doubtful 
(|uestion. W. Schott, who has treated 
the matter elaborately ( fiber dm Bop- 
pehinn des Wortes Schamaiie und iiher 
den tnngnsichen SchamaTien-Ci4/<us am 
Hofe der Mandjii Kaisern, Berlin 
Akad. 1842), finds it difficult to suppose 
any connection. We, however, give a 
few quotations relating to the two 
words in one series. In the first two 
the reference is undoubtedly to Buddh¬ 
ist ascetics. 

c. ICC. 320.— “ Toc 5 Sapjudvas, rocs 
niv ivTipLordrovs TXofSiovs (prfaiv dvofid- 
^tadai, ^(ivTas iv rals lAats diro (pvWujv 
xai KapirCov dypLuJv, iadijra^ 5’ dirb 

<p\oi(ji)P h€v6phu3V, dtppo^LffLwv ^^1 

otvov.’' —From Mefiastknies, in Straho, xv. 

c. 712. —“All the Samanis assembled 
and sent a message to Bajhrd, saying, “We 
are ndsik devotees. Our religion is one of 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying is 
prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood.”— (Jluu'h NdnM, in Kfliot, i. 158. 

1829.—“ Kawi is the Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, who before 
the introduction of Buddhism exercised 
among the Mongols the office of Sacrificer 
and Priest, as he still does among the 
Tunguzes, Man jus, and other Asiatic tribes. 

. . . In Europe they are known by the 
Tunguz name schaman ; among the Manjus 
as saman, and among the Tibetans as 
JUahii. The Mongols now call them with 
contempt and abhorrence Hoh or Boghe, i.e. 
‘Sorcerer,’ ‘ WizaW,’ and the women who 
give themselves to the like fooleries Vdii- 
gun.” — I. J. Schmidt, Notes to Sanang Setzen, 
\\ 416. 

1871. —■ “Among Siberian tribes, the 
ahamaxiB select children liable to convulsions 
as suitable to be brought uj* to the profession, 
which is apt to become hereditary with the 
muleptic tendencies it belongs to.”— Tglm', 
Primitive Cnltvre, ii. 121. 

SHAMBOGUE, s. Caiiar. shdna- 
or sdna-hhoga ; shandya, ‘ allowance of 
grain paid to the village accountant,’ 
Skt. hhoga, ‘enjoyment.’ A village 
clerk or accountant. 

[c. 1766.—“ . . . this order to be enforced 
in the accounts by the ahanha^e. ”—Iogan, 
Malabar, iii. 120. 

[1800.- “Shanaboga, called Shanbogue 
by corruption, and Cumum by the Musu- 
Imans, is the village accountant.”— 
Buchanans Mysore, i. 268.] 

1301.—“ When the whole kist is col¬ 
lected, the shanbogue and potail (see 
PATEL) carry it to the teshildar’s cut- 
cherry.”— T. Mnn.ro, in Life, i. 316. 
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Pers. shamiydna or shdmiydna [very 
doubtfully derived from Pers. shdhy 
‘ king,’ miyd'na, ‘ centre ’], an awning or 
flat tent-roof, sometimes without sides, 
but often in tlie present day with 
canauts; sometimes pitched like a 
orch before a large tent ; often used 
y civil officers, when on tour, to bold 
their court or office proceedings corain 
'populoy and in a manner generally ac¬ 
cessible. [In the Ciirly records the 
word is used for a kind of striped 
calico.] 

c. lf)90.—“The ShftmyJlnah'awning is 
made of various sizes, but never more than 
of 12 yards s<]iiare.”—- i, 54. 

[1609.—“ A sort of Calico here called semi- 
janes are also in abundance, it is broader 
than the Calico.”— I)ani}prsy LctUrSy i. 29.] 

[1613. — “The Hector having certain 
chueckeros (chucker) of hue Semian chow- 
ters.” Ibid. i. 217. In Fostery iv. 239, 
semanes] 

1616.—“. . . there is erected a throne 
foure foote from the ground in the Durbar 
Court from the backe whereof, to the place 
whore the King come.s out, a square of 56 
paces long, and 43 broad was rayled in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenes or 
Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silke, or Velvet 
ioyned together, and sustained with Canes 
so covered .”—Sir T. Roc, in PurefuXs, i. ; 
Hak. Soc. i. 142. 

[1676,—“Wo desire you to furnish him 
with all things necessary for his voyage, 

. , . with bridle and sadlo, Semeanoes, 
canatts (Canaut). . . — Fonrst, Bombay 

Letbrs, i. 89.] 

1814.—“ I had seldom occasion to look out 
for gardens or pleasure grounds to pitch my 
tent oT erect my Summiniana or Shamyana, 
the whole country being generally a garden.” 
— Forhert, (Jr. Mem. ii. 455 ; 2nd ed. ii. 64. 
In ii. 294 he writes Shumeeana]. 

1857.—“At an early hour we retired to 
rest. Our beds wore arranged under large 
canopies, open on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives ‘ Shameanahs.’” — 
M. Thornhill, Personal Adventures, 14. 

SHAMPOO, V. To knead and 
press the muscles with the vi(‘Av of 
relieving fatigue, &c. The word has 
now long been familiarly used in 
England. The Hind, verb is chdmpnd, 
from the imperative of which, chdmpd, 
this is most probably a corruption, as 
in the c^ase of BimoW, Puckerow, &c. 
The process is described, though not 
named, by Terry, in 1616 : “Taking 
thus their ease, they often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise, to stirre the 


blond. It is a pleasing wantonnesse, 
and much valued in these hot climes.” 
(In Purchds, ii. 1475). The process was 
familiar to the Romans under the 
Empire, whose slaves employed in 
this way were styled tradator and 
tractatrix. [Perhaps the earliest refer¬ 
ence to the practice is in Strabo 
{McCrindle, Ancient India, 72).] But 
with the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground tliat we know^ in the Indian 
custom. 

1748.—“ Shampooing is an operation not 
known in Europe, and i.s peculiar to the 
(Chinese, which 1 had once the curiosity to 
go through, and for which ] paid but a 
trifle. However, had 1 not seen several 
China merchants shaonpooed before me, I 
.should have been apprehensive of danger, 
even at the sight of all the different in¬ 
struments. ...” (The account is good, but 
too long for extract .)—A Voyayc to the E. 
Indies in 1747 and. 1748. ix)ndon, 1762, 

p. 226. 

1760-60.— “ The practice of champing, 
which by the best intelligence T could 
gather is derived from the Chinese, may 
not be unworthy particularizing, as it is 
little known to the modern Europeans. ...” 
—drose, \. 113. This writer quotes Martial, 
iii. Ep. 82, and Seneca, Epist. 66, to show 
that the practice was knowm in ancient 
Rome. 

1800.—“The Sultan generally rose at 
break of day : after being champoed, and 
rubbed, he washed himself, and read the 
Koran for an hour.” - BeaUon, liar with 
Tippoo, p. 159. 

[1810.- “ Shampoeing may be compared 
to a gentle kneading of the whole person, 
and is the .same operation described by the 
voyagers to the Southern and Pacific ocean.” 
— IPz/'Z-.v, Hist. Sketches, Madras reprint, 
i. 276.] 

,, ‘Then whilst they fanned the 
children, or champooed thorn if they were 
restless, they used to tell stories, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as those re¬ 
corded in the 1001 Nights.”— Mrs. Sherwood, 
Autohiitg. 410. 

,, “That considerable relief is ob¬ 
tained from sbampoing, cannot be doubted ; 
1 have repeatedly been restored surprisingly 
from severe fatigue. . . — Williamsiyn, V. 

M. ii. 198. 

1813.— “ There is sometimes a voluptuous¬ 
ness in the climate of India, a .stillness in 
nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it uj) to the 
mo.st delightful sensations : indef)endent of 
the effects of opium, champoing, and other 
luxuries indulged in by oriental .sensualists.’ 
— Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 35 ; [2nd ed. i. 25.] 

SHAN, n.p. The name wliich we 
have learnea from the Burmese to 
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apply to the people who call them¬ 
selves the great 2’ai, kindred to the 
Siamese, and occupying extensive tracts 
ill Indo-China, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, and China. They are 
the same ]jeo])le that have been known, 
after the Portuguese, and some of the 
early K. C. Missionaries, as Laos 
(([.V.) ; but we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race. The Siamese, wlio have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important liranch of this race, (-all (or 
dicl call themselves - see l)e la Lou- 
b^re, who is very accurate) T\ii-Noe 
or ‘ Little T’ai,’ whilst t.lu‘y applied 
the term Tai-Yat, or ‘Great T’ai,’ to 
their northern kindred or some part 
of these ;* sometimes also calling the 
latter Tai-giit^ or the ‘Ta’i hdt behind.’ 
The T’ai oi' Shan are certainly the 
most numerous and widely sjiread race 
in Indo-China, and innumerabh; petty 
Shan States exist on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 
powerful neiglibours. They are found 
irom the extreme north of the Jrawadi 
Valley, in the vicinity of Assam, to 
the borders of (/amboja ; and in nearly 
all we find, to a degree unusual in 
the case of populations politically so 
fiegregated, a certain homogeneity in 
language, civilisation, and religion 
(Buddhist), which seems to point to 
their former union in considerable 
States. 

One brancii of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Ahom or Aharriy was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirant and sibilant, the name, just 
used, of the province itself. The most 
extensive and central Shan State, which 
occupied a position between Ava and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tTadi- 
tions as Mung-Afaa, and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-classical name of Kau- 
mmhi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by 
a usual process into Ko-Shan-jryi and 
interpreted to mean ‘Nine-Shari- 
States.’ Further south were those 
T’ai States which have usually been 
called Laos, and which formed several 
considerable kingdoms, going through 
many vicissitudes of power. Several 

• On the probable indication of Great and Little 
used in this fashion, see remarks in notes on 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 


of their cajiitals were visited and their 
ruins described by the late Francis 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller States of the same race, 
all built on the same general quadran¬ 
gular j)lan, are sj>rea(l broadcast over 
that part of Indo-China which extends, 
from Siam north of Yunnan. 

Mr. (Pushing, in the Introduction to 
his Shall. Dictionary (Rangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the Ahnms^ whose 
language is now' extinct, the Chinese 
Shan (()<‘cuj)yiug the central territory 
of what was Alan or Kaiifiumhi), the 
Shan (Proper^ or Burmese Shan), Laos 
(or Siamese Sliaii), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is borrowed from 
the Burmese, iu whose ])eculiar ortho¬ 
graphy the name, tliougb pronounced 
Shihiy is written rhain. We have not 
met witli its use in English prior to 
the Mission of (’ol. Symes in 1795. 
It appears in the map illustrating his 
narrative, and once or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was frequently 
used by his coiii])ai)i()n, F. Buchanan, 
whose ])a})ers were only published 
many years a ft (Upwards in various 
periodicals ditlicult to meet witli. It 
was not until tin* lUiriiiese war of 
1824-1826, and tin* active investiga¬ 
tion of our Eastein frontier which 
followed, that the name became popu¬ 
larly known in Britisli India. The 
be.st notice of the Slums that we are 
ac(|uainted with is a scarce pamphlet 
Uy Mr. Ney Elias, ] win ted by the 
F^ireign De]>t. of Calcutta in 1876 
(Jntrod. Sketch of the Hist, of the. SfmnSy 
(he.). [The ethnology of the I'ace is 
discussed by J. G. Scott, Upper Burma 
Gazetteer^ i. pt. i. 187 seqq. Also see 
Prince Henri (Vihieansy Da To'nkin aux 
IndeSy 1898 ; //. S. Halle.tty A mong the 
ShajiSy 1885, and A Thousand Miles on 
an Elephanty 1890.] 

Though the name as we have taken 
it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the 
form Sam by the Assamese, and the 
Kakhyens; the Siamese themselves 
have an obsolete Siem (written Sieyam) 
for themselves, and Sieng {Sieyang) for 
the Laos. The former word is evi¬ 
dently the Sie7iy which the Chinese 
used in the compound Sien-lo (for 
Siam, —see Marco Poloy 2nd ed. Bk. 
iii. ch. 7, note 3), and from which 
we got, probably through a Malay 
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medium, our Siam (q.v.). The Bur¬ 
mese distinguish the Siamese Shaiis 
as Yudia (see JUDEA) Shans, a term 
perhaps sometimes including Siam 
itself. Symes gives this (through 
Arakanese corruption) as ‘Yoodra- 
Shaan/ and he also (no doubt im¬ 
properly) calls the Manij)ur people 
‘ Gassay Shaan ’ (see CASSAY). 

1795.—“These events did not deter Shan- 
buan from pursuing his favourite scheme 
of conquest to the westward. The fertile 
plains and populous towns of Munnipoora 
and the Gassay Shaan, attracted his am¬ 
bition.”—p. 77. 

,, “Zemee(see JANGOMAY), Sanda- 
poora, and many districts of the Yoodra 
Shaan to the eastward, wore tributary, and 
governed by Chobwas, who annually paid 
homage to the Birman king.”— Ibid. 102. 

,, “Shaan, or Shan, is a very com¬ 
prehensive term given to different nations, 
some independent, others the subjects of the 
greater stitos.”— Ibid. 274. 

c. 1818.— “. . . They were assisted by 
many of the Zahod (see CHOBWA) or 
petty jtrinces of the Sciam, subject to the 
Burmese, who, wearied by the oj)pressions 
and exactions of the Burmese Mandarins and 
generals, had revolted, and made common 
cause with the enemies of their cruel masters. 
. . . The war which the Burmese had to 
supj)Ort with these enemies was long and 
disastrous . . . instead of overcoming the 
Sciam (they) only lost day by day the 
territories . . and saw their princes range 

themselves . . . under the j)rotection of the 
King of Siam.”— Sangvmuino., p. 57. 

1861.— 

“ Fie, Fie ! C'aptain Spry ’ 

You arc surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams, 

Going f)ast all the Shams 
With branches to Bam-you (see BAMO), and 
end in A-smoke.” 

()d( on the proposed Yunnan Railway. 
BJmmo and Esinol' were names constantly 
recurring in the late Capt. Spry’s railway 
projects, 

SHANBAFF, SINABAFF, &c., s. 
Pers. shdnhaft. A atulF often men¬ 
tioned in the early narratives as an 
export from Bengal and other parts 
of India. Perhaps indeed these names 
indicate two diflerent stuffs, as we do 
not know what they were, except that 
(as mentioned below) the siiuihaff was 
a fine white stuff. Sinabajf is not in 
Vuller’s Lexicon. Shdnabdf is, and is 
explained as genus panni grossioris^ sic. 
descripta (E. T.): “A very coarse and 
cheap stuff' which they make for the 
sleeves of kabds (see CABAYA) for 
sale.”— Bahdr-i-Aiam. But this can¬ 
not have been the character of the 


stuff's sent by Sultan Mahommed 
Tughlak (as in the first quotation) to 
the Emperor of China. [Badger 
(quoted by Birdwood., Report on- Old 
Records, 153) identifies the word with 
slna-bdfta, ‘ (ffiina-woven ’ cloths.] 

1343.— “When the aforesaid present came 
to the Sultan of India (from the Emp. of 
China) ... in return for this present he 
sent another of greater value . . . lOO 
pieces of shirinbaf, and 500 pieces of 
sh&nb&f .”—Jbn Batutn, iv. 3, 

1498.— “ The overseer of the Treasury 
came next day to the Ca])tain-Major, and 
brought him 20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they 
call beyramics (beiramee), and other 20 
large white stuffs, very fine, which were 
named sinabafOB. . . ."—Correa, E.'T. b. 
Ld. Stanley, 197. 

[1508.~See under ALJOFAR.] 

1510.—“One of the Persians said: ‘Lot 
us go to our ht)use, that is, to Calicut.’ I 
answered, ‘ Do not go, for you will lose 
the.se fine sinabaph ’ (which were pieces of 
cloth wo carried).’ — Varthema, 269. 

1516.—“The quintal of this .sugar waa 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a gfxjd Sinabiffo was worth two 
ducats.”— -Barbosa, 179. 

[ ,, “Also they make other stuffs which 
they call Mainonas {Mahmudis ?), others 
dnguazas {dogazls *'), others c/uiutares (see 
chowtars, under PIECE-GOODS), others 
sinabafas, which last are the best, and 
which the Moors hold in mo.st esteem to 
make shirts of.”— Ibid., Lisbon ed. 362.] 

SELASTEB, S. The Law books or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus. From 
Skt. sdstra, ‘a rule,’ a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 

1612.—“. . . They have many books in 
their Ijatin. . . . Six of these they call 
Xastra, which are the bodies; eighteen 
which they call Pnrdna (Poorana), which 
are the limbs.”— Couto, V. vi, 3. 

1630.—“ . . . The Banians deliver that 
this book, by them called the Shaster, or 
the Book of their written word, consisted of 
the.se three tracts.”— Lorct.^ Display, ch. viii. 

1651. — In Rogerins, the word is every¬ 
where mi.sprintod lastra. 

1717.—“The six Sastrangdl contain all 
the Points and different Ceremonies in 
Worship. . . .”— Phillips's Account, 40. 

1765.—. . at the capture of Calcutta, 
A.n, 1756, 1 lost many curious Ge.ntoo manu¬ 
scripts, and among them two very correct 
and valuable copies of the Gentoo Shastah.’ 
— J. Z. Holwtll, Interesting Hist. Events, &c., 
2d ed., 1766, i. 3. 

1770.—“The Shastah is looked upon by 
some as a commentary on the vedam, and 
by others as an original work.”—Rayna/ 'tr 
1777), i. 50. 
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1776.—“The occupation of the Bramin 
should be to read the Beids, and other 
Shasters." — Halhed^ Oentoo Code., 39. 

[SHASTREE, s. Hind, sdstrl (see 
SHASTEE). A man of learning, one 
who teaches any branch of Hindu 
learning, such as law. 

[1824.—“Gungadhur Shastree, the mini¬ 
ster of the Baroda state, . . . was murdered 
by Trimbuckjeo under circumstances which 
left no doubt that the deed was pcr})etrated 
with the knowledge of Bajerow.”— Malrolvi, 
Central India, 2nd ed. i. 307.] 

SHAWL, s. Pers. and Hind. Anil, 
also doshdla, ‘a pair of shawls.’ The 
Persian word is perhaps of Indian 
origin, from Skt. hvala, ‘variegated.’ 
Sir George Birdwood tells us that he 
has found among the old India records 
“Carmania shells” and “Garrnania 
shawools,” meaning ap])arently Ker¬ 
man ahawU. He gives no dates un¬ 
fortunately. [In a hook of 1685 
he finds “Shawles Carniania” and 
‘‘Carmania Wool! ” ; in one of 1704, 

Chawools ” (Report 07i Old Records, 27, 
40). Carniania goats are mentioned 
in a letter in Forrest, Bombay Letters, 
i. 140.] In Meninski (published in 
1680) skdl is defined in a way that 
shows the huinhle sense of the word 
originally : 

“ Panni vilioros <]ui partim albi, partim 
cineritii, partim nigri os.se sclent ex lana 
et pillis caprinis; hujusmodi pannum seu 
telam injiciunt humeris Dervi.sii . . . instar 
stolae aut pallii.” 'I'o this he adds, 
“ Datur etiam .sdricea ojusmodi tela, fore 
instar nostri nmltitii, .sive siniplicis sive 
duplicati.” For this the 2nd edition a 
century later substitutes; tSfial-i-Hindi” 
(Indian shawl). “Tela sericed subtiliasima 
ex India adferri solita.” 

c. 1590.—“In former time.s shawls wore 
often brought from Kashmir. People folded 
them in four fold.s, and wore them for a very 
long time. . . . His Majesty encourages 
in every possible way the {s/id(-hdfl) manu¬ 
facture of shawls in Kashmir. In Lahbr 
also there are more than 1000 workshops.” 
—Ain i. 92. [Also see ed. Jarrett, ii. 
349, 355.] 

c. 1665.—“Ils mettent .sur cux a toute 
saison, loraqu’ils sortent, une Chal, qui est 
une raaniere de toilette d’une laine tres-fino 
qui se fait a Cachmlr. Ces Chals ont 
environ deux aunes (the old PVench au7ie, 
nearly 47 inches English) de long sur une 
de lar^e. On les achete vingt-cinq ou trente 
4cua SI elles sont fines. II y en a mdme qui 
cofitent cinquante 6cu8, mais ce sont les 
tr^s-finos.”— Theveuot, v. 110. 

c. 1666. —“ Ces chales sont certaines pieces 
d’fitoflfe d’une aulne et demie de long, et 


d’une de large ou environ, qui sont brod^es 
aux deux bouts d’une esj)^ce de broderie, 
faite au metier, d’un pied ou environ de 
large. . . . J’en ai vu de ceux que les 
Omrafis font faire exprfes, qui coutoient 
jusqu’k cent cinquante Koupies ; des autres 
qui sont de cette laine du pay.s, je n’en al 
pas vu qui passaient 50 Roupies.”— Bernier, 
ii. 280-281 ; [ed. Corutahle, 402]. 

1717.—“. . . Con tutto cib preziosissime 
nobilissime e senza comparazione magnifiche 
sono le tele che si chiamano Scial, si nolla 
lingua Hindiistana, come ancora nella lingua 
l*ersiana. Tali Scial altro non sono, che 
alcuni manti, che si posano sulla testa, e 
facendo da man dostra, e da man sinistra 
.scendere le due meth,, con queste si cinge. 

. . .”— MS. Narrative of Padre Ip. iJeddfnri. 

[1662.—“Another rich Skarf, which they 
call schal, nmdc of a very tino stuff.”— 
J. JJavies, Ambassador's Trar., Bk. vi, 235, 
Stan f. l>ict.] 

1727. — “When they go abroad they wear 
a Shawl folded up, or a piece of White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on the ’Fop of their 
Heads.”— A. Hamilton, ii. .50; [Shaul in 
ed. 1744, ii. 49]. 

c. 1760.—“Some Shawls are manufactured 
there. . . . Those coming from the f)rovince 
of Cachemire on the borders of ’Fartary, 
being made of a peculiar kind of silky hair, 
that produces from the loom a cloth beauti¬ 
fully bordered at both ends, with a narrow 
flowered selvage, ab<nit two yards and a 
half long, arid a yard and a half wide . . . 
and according to the price, which is from 
ten pounds and upwards to 6fteen shillings, 
join, to exejuisite fineness, a substance 
that renders them extremely warm, and 
.so pliant that the fine ones are easily drawn 
through a common ring on the finger.”— 
Grose, i. 118. 

1781.—Sonnerat writes challes. He says : 
“Ces^toffes (faitesavoc la laine des moutons 
de Tibet) aurpassent nos plus belles soiories 
cn fhiesse.”— Voyage, i. 52. 

It seems from these extracts that 
the large and costly shawl, woven in 
figures* oVer its whole surface, is a 
modern article. The old shawl, we 
see, was from 6 to 8 feet long, by 
about half that breadth ; and it was 
most commonly white, with only a 
border of figured weaving at each end. 
In fact what is now called a Rampoor 
Chudder when made with figured ends 
is probably the best representation of 
the old shawl. 

SHEEAH, SHIA, s. Aral), shfa, 
i.e. ‘sect.’ A follower (more properly 
the followers collectively) of the 
Mahommedan ‘sect,’ or sects rather, 
which specially venerate ’Ali, and 
regard the Imams (see IMAUM), his 
descendants, as the true successors to 
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the Caliphate. The Persians (since 
the accession of the ‘ Sophy ’ dynasty, 
(q.v.) ) are Shi^asj and a good many of 
the Moslems in India. Tlie sects which 
have followed more or less secret 
doctrines, and the \eneration of 
hereditary quasi-divine heads, such as 
the Karmathites and Ismaelites of 
Musulman history, and the modern 
Bohras (see BORA) and “Muhihis,” 
may generally he regarded as ShVa. 
{See trie elaborate arti(‘Je on the sect 
in HugheSy Diet, of Islam, 572 

c. 1309. — “. . . <lont cncoro il ost ainsi, 
que tuit cil qui croient en la loj' Haali 
client (jue cil qui croient eri la loy Mahomrnet 
sont rnoscr6int; et aussi tuit cil qui croient 
en la loy Mahonimet dient qne tuit cil qui 
croient en la loy Haali sont inescr^ant.”— 
Joinville, 252. 

1553. — “ Among the Moors have always 
been controversie.s . . . which of the four 
first Caliphs was the most legitimate suc¬ 
cessor to the Caliphate. The Arabians 
favoured Bubac, llornar, and Otthoman, the 
Persians (/^ar.seos) favoured Alle, and held 
the others for usur})ers, and as holding it 
against the testament of Mahamed ... to 
the last this schism has endured between 
the Arabians aud the Persians. The latter 
tcx)k the appellation XiA, as much as to 
say ‘Union of one Body,’ and the Arabs 
called them in reproach Raffadif [Rdjui}, a 
heretic (lit. ‘deserter’)], as much as to say 
‘People astray from the Path,’whilst they 
call them.selvos ^uny (see SUNNEE), which 
is the contrary.”— Barron, 11. x. (5. 

11)20.—“The Sonnite adherents of tra¬ 
dition, like the Arabs, the Turks, and an 
infinite number of others, accej>t the })rimacy 
of those who actually poMse.ss it. The 
Persian.^ and their adherents who are called 
iShias (Sciai), i.r. ‘Sectaries,’ and are not 
ashamed of the name, believe in the 
pninacy of those who have only claimed 
it (without {)osse.ssing it), and obstinately 
contend that it belongs to the family of All 
only.”— R. della Valle, ii. 75 ; [conf. Ilak. 
Soc. i. 152J. 

1626. — “lie is by Keligion a Mahumetan, 
descended from Persian Ancestors, and 
retaineth their opinions, which differing in 
many points from the Turkes, are di.stin- 
guished in their Sectes by tearmes of Seaw 
and iSimvee." — Ptdrltxu, Rilyrimage, 995. 

1653. — “Les Porsana et Keselbache.s (Kuz- 
zilbash) se disent Schai ... si les Ottomans 
estoient Schais, ou de la Socte de Haly, les 
Persans so feroient Sojinis qui est la Secte 
des Ottomans.” — De la Boullage-le-Gouz, 
ed. 1657, 106. 

1673.—“His Substitute here is a Chias 
Moor.”— Fryer, 29. 

1793 ,—“In contradistinction to the Soonxs, 
■who in their prayers cross their hands on 
the lower part of the breast, the Schiahs 
drop their arms in straight lines.” —fV. 
Forster, Travels, ii. 129. 


1805.—“The word Sh’eeah, or Sheeut, 
properly signifies a troop or sect . . . but 
has become the distinctive appellation of 
the followers of Aly, or all those who 
maintain that he was the first legitimate 
Khuleefah,, or succe.ssor to Moohumraad.”— 
Baillie, Digest of Mali. Laic, II. xii. 

1869.—“La tolerance indienne est venue 
diminuer dans I’lnde le fanatisnie Musulman. 
LA Sunnites et Schlites n’ont point entre 
eux cette animosity qui divi.so les Turcs et 
les Persans . , , ces deux sectes divisent les 
musulmans de I’lnde ; mais conime je viens 
de dire, elles n’excitent g6n6ralement entre 
eux aucunc animosity.”— Garvin dt‘ Tossy, 
Re.l. Mus., p. 12. 

SHEERMAUL, s. Pers.-Hind. 
shlrmdl, a cake made with flour, milk 
and leaven ; a sort of hrioclu. [The 
word comes from Pers. shir, ‘milk,’ 
mdl, ‘crushing.’ RiddeW (Domest. Econ. 
461) gives a recei])t for what he calls 
“ Nauna Sheer Mhal,’^ nan being Pers., 
‘ bread.’] 

[1832.—“The dishes of meotah [milhd, 
‘sweet’) are accompanied with the many 
varieties of bread common to Hindoostaun, 
without leaven, as Sheah-maul, bacherkaunie 
(bakir khani), chapaatie (chupatty), Ac. ; 
the first two have milk and ghee mixed with 
the flour, and nearly resemble our pie-crust.” 
— Mrs. Meer JIassan All, Observations, i. 101. 

[SHEIKH, s. Ar. shaikh; an old 
mail, elder, chief, head of an Arab 
tribe. The word should properly 
mean one of the descendants of tribes 
of genuine Arab descent, but at the 
present day, in India, it is often ap¬ 
plied to converts to Islam from the 
ower Hindu tribes. For the use of 
the word in the sense of a saint, see 
under PEER. 

[1598.—“Lieftenant (which the Arabians 
called zequen).” — Linsekoten, Hak. Soc. 
i. 24. 

[1625.—“They will not hauo them iudged 
by any Custome, and they are content that 
their Xeque doe determine them as he 
list.”— Rurchas, Filgrimage, ii. 1146. 

1727.— . . but if it was so, that he 
(Abraham) was their Sheek, as they alledge, 
they neither follow him in Morals or Re¬ 
ligion.”— A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 37. 

[1835. —“Some parents employ a eheykh 
or fikee to teach their boys at home.”— 

Lane, Mod. Egypt., ed. 1871, i. 77.] 

SHERBET, s. Though til is word 
is used in India by natives in its 
native (Arab, and Pers.) form sharhat,* 

* In both written alike, but the final t in Arabic 
is generally silent, giving sharba, in Persian sharbat. 
So we get minaret from Pers. and Turk, mundrat, 
ia At. (and In India) mundra [mandr, mandra]. 
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' ‘ draught/ it is not a word now speci¬ 
ally in Anglo-Indian use. The Arabic 
seems to have entered Europe by 
several different doors. Thus in 
Italian and French we have sorbetto 
and sorbet^ which probably came direct 
from the Levantine or Turkish form 
shurhat or shorhat; in Sp. and Port, 
we hav(^ xarahe^ axarohe (a^h-sluirdb^ 
the standard Ar. shardh, ‘wine or any 
beverage’), and xarope^ and from these 
forms probably Ital. sciroppo^ stroppo^ 
with old French ysaerop and mod. 
French drop ; also English fnjrup^ and 
more directly from the Spanish, shrub. 
Mod. Span, again gets, by reflection 
from French or Italian, sorhete and 
strop (see Bozy^ 17, and Marcel iJevic^ 
s.v. strop). Our sherbet looks as if it 
had been imported direct from the 
Levant. The form shrdh is a})plied 
in India to all wines and spirits and 
prepared drinks, e.y. shrauh.^ 

Sherry -.9/) raw?), Lall-shraub, Brandy- 

shraub, I^eer-shraub. 

c. 1334.—. . They brinp; cups of gold, 
silver, and glass, filled with sugar-candy- 
water ; i.e. syrup diluted with water. They 
call this beverage sherbet ” {ash-skurhat ).— 
Jbn Bututu, iii. 124. 

1554.— “. . . potio est gratissima prae- 
.sertim ubi rriulta nive, quae (k)n8iantino- 
j)oli iiullo tempore deficit, fuerit refirgerata, 
Arab Sorbet vocant, hoc est, potionem 
Anibicam.”—Ep. i. p. 92. 

1578. — “The physicians of the same 
country use this xarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers,”- 67. 

c. 1580. — “ Et saccharo potiim jucundis- 
simum parant miom Sarbet vocant.” — 
F*rosj)er Al-pimts. Pt. i. p. 70. 

1611.— “In I’ersia there is much good 
wine of grapes which is called XarAb in the 
language of the country.”— Teixeira., i. 16. 

c. 1630. — “Their liquor may perhaps 
better delight you ; ’tis faire water, .sugar, 
rose-water, and juyee of Lemons mixt, 
call'd Sherbets or Zerbets, whol.some and 
potable .”—Sir T. Herbert.^ ed. 1638, p. 241. 

1682.— “The Moores . . . dranke a little 
milk and water, but not a drop of wine ; 
they also dranke a little sorbet, and jacolatt 
(see JOCOLE).”— Evelyn's Diary, Jan 24. 

1827.— “On one occasion, before Barak- 
el-Hadgi left Madras, he visited the Doctor, 
and partook of his sherbet, which he pre¬ 
ferred to his own, perhaps because a few 
glasses cf rum or brandy were usually added 
to enrich the compound .”—Sir IP. Scott, 
The. Surgeon's Daughter, ch. x. 

1837. — “The Egyptians have various 
kinds of sherbets. . . . The mo.st common 
kind (called simply shurbAt or shurbat 
sook'kar . . .) is merely sugar and water 
. . . lemonade [le^f'mofmdteh, or shardb el- 


,leymo6n) is another.”— Lan^, Mod. Egypt. y 
ed. 1837, i. 206. 

1863,—“The Estate overseer usually gave 
a dance to the people, when the most dis¬ 
solute of both sexes were sure to be present, 
and to indulge too freely in the shrub made 
for the occasion.”— WmldAl, 29 Years in the 
IF. Indies, 17. 

SHEBEEF, s. Ar. sharlf, ‘ noble.' 
A dignitary descended from Mahom- 
med. 

1498. — “The ambassador was a white 
man who was Xarife, as much as to say a 
creligo" (i.e. clerigo). — Roteiro, 2nd ed. 30. 

[1672.—“ Schierifi.” Bee under CASTS. 

[c. 1666. — “The first (embassage) was 
from the Cherif of Moca. . . .”— Bernier^ 
ed. Constable, 133. 

1701.—“. . . ye Shreif of Judda. . . .” 

— Forrest, liomhay Letters, i. 232.] 

SHEEISTADAB, s. The bead 
ministerial oflicer of a Court, whose 
duty it is to receive plaints, and see 
that they are in proper form and duly 
sbiinped, and generally to attend to 
routine business. Properly H.— P. 
from sar-rishtd-ddr or saruhta-ddr, 

‘ register-keeper.’ Sar-rishtd, an office 
of registry, literally means ‘head of 
the string.’ C. P. Brown interpret-s 
Sarrishtaadr as “he wlio holds the 
end of the string (on which pupj)eta 
dance)”—satirically, it may be pre¬ 
sumed. Perhaps ‘ keeper of the clue,' 
or ‘of the file’ would approximately 
express the idea. 

1786.— (With the object of establishing) 
“the oflicers of the Canongoe’s Deportment 
upon its ancient f(:K)tirig, altogether in¬ 
dependent of the Zemindars ... and to 
prevent confusion in the time to come. . . . 
For those purposes, and to avail ourselves 
as much as possible of the knowledge and 
services of Mr. James Grant, we have de¬ 
termined on the institution of an office 
well-known in this country under the de¬ 
signation of Chief Serrishtadar, with which 
we have invested Mr. Grant, to act in that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as well 
as at our meetings in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment.”— Letirr from Q. G. in C. to Board 
of Revenue, July 19 (Bengal Rev. Regulation 
xix.), 

1878.— “Nowadays, however, the Se- 
rishtadar’s signature is allowed to authen¬ 
ticate copies of documents, and the Assist¬ 
ant is thus spared so much drudgery.”— 
Life in the Mvfussil, i. 117. 

[SHEVABOY HILLS, u p. The 

name applied to a range of hills in 
the Salem district of Madras. The 
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origin of the name haa given rise to 
much difference of opinion. Mr. 
Lefanu {Man. of Salem, ii. 19 seq.) 
thinks that the original name was 
possibly Sivarayan, whence the German 
name Shivarai and the English She- 
varoys ; or that Sivarayan may by 
confusion have become Sherarayan, 
named after tlie Raja of Sera; lastly, 
he suggests that it comes from shamm 
OT sharvu, ‘the slope or declivity of a 
hill,^ and vay, ‘a mouth, passage, way.’ 
This he is inclined to accept, regarding 
Shervarayan or Sluirvayrayan, as ‘the 
cliff which dominates {rayan) the way 
which leads through or under the 
declivity {sJiarvu).^ The Madras Gloss. 
gives the Tarn, form of the name as 
Shervarayanmalai, from Sheran, ‘the 
Chera race,’ irayan, ‘ king,’ and mxilai, 
‘ mountain.’ 

[]823. — “Mr. Cockbiirn . . . had the 
kindness to offer me the u.se of a bungalow 
on the Shervaraya hills. . . — Uoole^ 

Missi/ms in Madra.% 28‘2. 

[8HIBAB, SHIBBAB, s. A kind 

of coasting vessel, sometimes described 
as a great pattamar. Moles worth 
(Mahr. JHct. s.v.) gives shihdr which, 
in the usual dictionary way, he defines 
as ‘a ship or large vessel of a particu¬ 
lar description.’ The Bombay Gazettes 
(x. 171) speaks of the ^ shihadi, a large 
vessel, from 100 to 300 tons, generally 
found in the Ratnagiri sub-division 
ports ’ ; and in another jilace (xiii. Ft. 
li. 720) says that it is a large vessel 
chiefly used in the Malabar trade, de- 
ri\ing the name from Pers. shdhl-bdr, 
‘ royal-carrier.’ 

[1684.-“The Mucaddam (MOCUDDUM) 
of this sbibar bound for Goa.”— Ynlr, in 
Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. II. clxv. ; also see 
clxxxiv. 

[1727. — . . the other four were Qrabs 
or Gallies, and SheybaxB, or half Gallies.”— 
A. Hamilton, ed. 1/44, i. 134. 

1768.—. . then we cast off a boat 
led a large seebax, bound to Muscat. 
. . .”—Jvesy 196.] 

SHIGBAM, fl. A Bombay and 
Madras name for a kind of hack 
palankin carriage. The zameX-shigram 
IS often seen on roads in N. India. 
The name is from Mahr. sighr, Skt. 
sighra, ‘(piick or quickly.’ A similar 
carriage is the JatJcah, wliich takes its 
name from Hind.^Vta^^cf, ‘swift’ 

[1830.—At Bombay, “In heavy coaches, 
lighter landaulets, or singular-looking sMg- 


ranUMjea, might be seen bevies of British 
fair . . ."—Mrs. Klwood, Nam', ii. 376. 

[1875.—“As it is, we have to go . . . 124 
miles in a dak gharri, bullock shigrain, or 
mail-cart. . . . ’— Wilson, Abode of iSnov: 
18.] 

SHIKAB, s. Hind, from Pers, 
shikar, ‘ la chasse ’ ; sport (in the sense 
of shooting and hunting) ; game. 

_c. 1590.—“AiTi, 27. 0/ Hiiniiug (orig. 

A\n - i - Shik&r). Buperticial worldly ob¬ 
servers see in killing an animal a .sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, 
as if senseless, on the field of their passions. 
But deep enquirers see in hunting a means 
of acquisition of knowledge. . . . This is 
the case with His Majesty.”— Ain, i. 282. 

1609-10. — “Sykaxy, which signifieth, 
seeking, or hunting.”— W. Finch, in Bur- 
chas, i. 428. 

1800.—“ 250 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 
into two or three small ]*arties, supported 
by our infantry, would give a proper 
shekar ; and 1 strongly advise not to let 
the Mahratta boundary stop you in th© 
pursuit of your game.”— Sir A. Wellesley 
to T. Mnnro, in Life of Munro, iii. 117. 

1847.— “Yet there is a charm in this 
place for the lovers of Shikar.”—Dry Leaves 
from Young Egyiit, 3. 

[1859. — “Although the jungles literally 
swarm with tigers, a shickar, in the Indian 
sense of the term, is unknown .”—OUfhanty 
Narr. of Mission, i. 25.] 

1866. — “ May 1 ask what has brought you 
out t^) India, Mr. Cholraondeley ? Did you 
come out for shikar, eh''*”— Trevelmn, The 
Dawk Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 222. 

In the following the word is wrongly used 
in the sense of Shikaree. 

[1900.—“That so experienced a shikar 
should have met his death emphasises the 
nece.ssity of caution.”— Field, Sept. 1.] 

SHIKABEE, SHEKABBY, s. 

Hind, shikari, a sportsmali. The 
word is used in three ^ays; 

a. As a]>plied to a native expert, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide and aid. 

[1822.—“Shecarries are generally Hin¬ 
doos of low cast, who ^ain their livelihood 
entirely by catching birds, hares, and all 
sorts of animats.”— Johnson, Skeiclws of Field 
Sports, 25.] 

1879.— “ Although the province (Pegu) 
abounds in largo game, it is very difficult to 
discover, because there are no regular shi- 
kaxees in the Indian acceptation of the 
word. Every village has its local shikaxeo, 
who lives hy trapping and killing game. 
Taking life as he does, contrary to the 
principles of his religion, he is looked mx)n 
as damned by his neighbours, but that does 
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not prevent their buying from him the spoils 
of the chase.”— Pollok, Sport in Hr, Burmahy 
Ac., i. 13. 

b. As applied to tlie European 
sportsman himself ; e.g. “Jones is well 
known as a great Shikaree” There 
are several books of sporting adven¬ 
ture written circa 1860-75 by Mr. 
H. A. Leveson under the name of 
‘The Old Shekany.’ 

[c. A shooting-l)oat used in the 
Cashniere lakes. 

[1875.--“ A shik&ri is a sort of lx)at, that 
is in daily u.se with the English visitors ; a 
light boat manned, as it commonly is, by six 
men, it goo.s at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with cushions, makes a comfortable convey¬ 
ance. A banduijl (sec BUNDOOK) shikdri is 
the smallest boat of all; a shooting j)unt, used 
in going after wild fowl on the lakes.”— 
l)reiL\ Jnmmoo^ &c., 181.) 

SHIKAR-GAH, s. Pers. A hunt¬ 
ing m'ound, or enclosed ])reserve. The 
worn has also a technical application 
to patterns which exhibit a variety of 
figures and groups of animals, such as 
are still woven in brocade at Benares, 
and in shawl-work in Kashmir and 
elsewhere (see Marco Polo, Bk. 1. ch. 
17, and notes). [The great areas of 
jungle maintained by the Amirs of 
Sind and called ShiMrgdhs are well 
known. 

[1831.—“Once or twice a month when 
they (the Ameers) are all in good health, 
they pay visits to their different shikar^ahs 
or preserves for game.”— J. Barnes, Visit to 
Oie Court of Sinde, 103,] 

SHIKHO, n. and v. Burmese word. 
The posture of a Burmese in presence 
of a superior, i,e. kneeling with joined 
hands and bowed he.ad in an attitude 
of worship. Some correspondence took 
place in 1883, in consequence of the 
use of this word by the then Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, in an 
official report, to describe the attitude 
used by British envoys at the Court 
of Ava. The statement (which was 
rossly incorrect) led to remonstrance 
y Sir Arthur Phayre. The fact was 
that the envoy and his party sat on 
a carpet, but the attitude haa no an¬ 
alogy whatever to that of shikho, though 
the endeavour of the Burmese officials 
was persistent to involve them in 
some such degrading attitude. (See 
KOWTOW.) 


1856.— “Our conductors took off their 
shoes at the gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the Envoy 
to do likewise. They also at four different 
places, as we advanced to the inner gate, 
dropt on their knees and shikhoed towards 
the palace.”— Vu/e, Mission to Ava, 82. 

1882. — “Another ceremony is that of 
shekhoing to the spire, the external em¬ 
blem of the throne. All Burman.s must do 
this at each of the gates, at the foot of the 
steps, and at intervals in between. . . — 

7'ke Burvuin, His Life and Notions, ii. 206. 

SHINBIN, SHINBEAM, &c., s. 

A term in the Burmese teak-trade ; 
apparently a cornn)tion from Burm. 
sfiin-byin. The first monosyllable 
(shin) means ‘to put together side by 
side,’and hgin, ‘plank,’ the eompound 
word being usea in Burmese tor ‘ a 
thick plank used in constru{;ting the 
side of a ship.’ Tlie shinbin is a thick 
plank, about 15" wide by 4" thick, 
and running up to 25 feet in length 
(see Milhurn, i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791. — “Teak Timber for sale, consist¬ 
ing of 

Duggis(8eeDUGGIE). Maguire planks (?) 

Shinbeens. Joists and Sheath- 

Coma planks (?). ing Boards.” 

Madras Courier, Nov. 10. 

SHINKALI, SHIGALA, n.p. A 

name by which the City and Port of 
Cranganore (q.v.) seems to have been 
known in the early Middle Ages. The 
name was probably formed from Tiru- 
VAXi-jiculam, mentioned by T)r. Gundert 
below. It is perhaps the Gingaleh of 
Rabbi Benjamin in our first qiiotati^)n ; 
but the data are too vague to determine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to be in the vicinity of Malabar. 

c. 1167.— “ Gingaleh is but three days dis¬ 
tant by land, wherotis it requires a journey 
of fifteen days to reach it by the sea; this 
^ace contains about 1,000 Israelites.” — 
Beniamin of Tudtla, in Wnqht's Early 
Travels, p. 117. 

c. 1300.— “Of the cities on the shore (of 
Malibar) the first is Sinddbiir (Goa), then 
Fakniir(8ee BACANOBE), then the country 
of Manjardr (see MANGALORE) . . . then 
Chinkali (or Jinkali), then Kdlam (see 
QUILON).” — Rashldvddln, see J. li. As. 
Soc., N.S., iv. pp. 342, 345. 

c. 1320.—“ Le pays de Manlb^r, appel^ 
pays du Poivre, comprend les villes sui- 
vantes. 

♦ ♦ * * * 

“La ville de Shinkli, dent la majeure 
artie de la population est corapos^e de 
uifs. 
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“Kaulam est la dernifere ville do la c6te 
de Poivre.” — Ske/meddin Dimishqui, by 
Mehren (Cosraographie du Moyen Age), 
p. 234. 

c. 1328.—“. . . there is one very power¬ 
ful King in the country where the pepper 
grows, and his kingdom is called Molebar. 
Ill ere is also the King of Singuyli. . . .”— 
Fr. JordanuSy p. 40. 

1330. — “And the forest irj which the 
pepper groweth oxtendeth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that forest there Ije 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- 
drina (see PANDAilANI), and the other 
Cjmgilill. . . .”— Fr. Odoricy in Cathay, 
kc.y 75-76. 

c. 1330.— “Etiam Sh/diyfi,t (see CHALIA) 
et Shinkala urbcs Malabaricao sunt, tpiarum 
alteram Judaei incolunt. . . .”— Ahidfeda, 
in aildemeutery 185. 

c. 1349.— “And in the second India, 
which is called Mynibar, there is Cj^nkali, 
which signifieth Little India ” (Little China) 
“for/fa/i is ‘little.’”— Joh)i. MaidgnoUiy in 
Cathay, &c., 373. 

1510.—“ Scigla alias et Chrongalorvocatur, 
ea quam Cranganorium dicimus Malabariae 
urbein, ut testatur idem Jacolnis Indiarum 
episcopus ad calcom Testamenti Novi ah 
ipso exarati anno (Iraecorura 1821, Christi 
1510, et in fine Epistolarum Pauli, Cod. Byr. 
Vat. 9 et 12.”—In Asmtiarii, JHss. dp Syr. 
jypst.y pp. 440, 732. 

1844. —“The place (Codungalur) is iden¬ 
tified with TiVi/mn-jiculam river-harbour, 
which Choraman Penimal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing 18 har^purs 
of Kerala. , . — Ih. Gundert, in Madras 

Jaurnaly xiii. 120. 

,, “ One AVra/a (Jipatti {i.e. legendary 

history of Malabar) of the Nasrani, says that 
their forefathers , . . built Codangalur, as 
may be learned from the granite inacrif)tion 
at the northern entrance of the Tiruvan- 
jiculam temple. . . .”— Ibid. 122. 

SHINTOO, SINTOO, s. Japanese 
Shintauy ‘ the Way of the Gods.’ The 
primitive relation of Japan. It is de¬ 
scribed by Faria y Sousa and other old 
writers, hut tlie name does not appar¬ 
ently occur in those older accounts, 
unless it he in the Sento of Couto. 
According to Kaempfer the philosophic 
or Gonfucian sect is called in Japan 
Sinto. But that hardly seems to tit 
what is said by Couto, and his Seuto 
seems more likely to he a mistake for 
Bento. [See Lowell’s articles on Eho- 
teric ShtntoOy in Proc. As. Soc. Japan, 
1893.] 

1612.—“But above all these idols they 
adore one Seutd, of which they say that 
it is the substance and principle of All, and 
that its abode is in the Heavon.s.”—Cbido, 
V. viii. 12. 


1727. — “Le Sinto qu’on appelle amssi 
Sinsju et Kamimitsi, est le Culto des Idoles, 
^tabli anciennement dans le pays. Sin et 
Kami sent les noms des Idoles qui font 
I’object de ce Culte. Siu (sir) signifie la 
Foi, ou la Religion. Sinsja et au pluriel 
Sinsju, ce sont los personnos qui professent 
cette Religion.”— Kaeinpfer, Hist, de Japan. 
i. 176 ; [E.T. 204]. 

1770. — “Far from encouraging that 
gloomy fanaticism and. fear of the gods, 
which is in^ired by almost all other reli¬ 
gions, the ^unto sect had applied itself to 
prevent, or at least to moderate that dis¬ 
order of the iimigination. ”— Rayna.1 (E.T. 

1777), i. 137. 

1878.— “The indigenous religion of the 
Japanese people, called in later times by 
the name of Shintau or Way of the Cods, 
in order to distinguish it from the way of 
the Chinese moral philosophers, and the 
way of Buddha, had, at the time when Con- 
fueiarnsm and Buddhism wore introduced, 
passed through the earliest stages of de¬ 
velopment.”— Westminster Rec., N.S., No. 
evii, 29. 

[SHIRAZ, n.p. The wine of Shiraz 
was much imjxirted and used by Euro¬ 
peans in India in tlie ITtli century, 
and even later. 

[1627.- -“ Sheraz then probably derives it 
self cither from sherab which in the Persian 
Tongue signifies a Crape here abounding . . . 
or else from sleeer which in the Persian signi¬ 
fies Milk.” -Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 127. 

[1685.—. . three Chests of Sirash 
wine. . . — Prinafe, Diary Ft. St. Geo., 

1st ser. iv. 109, and see ii. l48. 

[1690.—“Each Pay there is prepar’d (at 
Surrat) a Publick Table for the Use of the 
President and the rest of the Factory. . . . 
The Table is spread with the choicest Meat 
Surrat affords . . . and ocpial plenty of 
generous Sherash and Arak Punch. . . .” 
—ihunytoyi, 394. 

[1727. — “Shyrash is a largo City on the 
Road, about 550 Miles from Gombroon .”— 
A. Hawillon, ed. 1744, i. 99. 

[1813.—“1 have never tasted this (pome¬ 
granate wine), nor any other Persian wine, 
except that of Schiraz, which, although 
much extolled by poets, 1 think inferior 
to many wines in Europe.” — Or. 

Mein. 2nd ed. i. 468.] 

SHIREENBAF, s. Pers. Bhlrlnhdf, 

‘ sweet-woof.’ A kind of tine cotton 
stuff, but we cannot say more precisely 
what. 

c. 1343.—“. . . one hundred pieces o 
shliinb&f. . . .”—75)1 Baiuta, iv. 3. 

[1609.-“ Serribaff, a fine light stuff or 
cotton whereof the Moors make theit ca- 
bayes or clothing.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 29.] 

1673.—“. . . siring chintz, Broad Baftas. 

. . ."'—Fryer, 88. 
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SHISHAM. See under BISSOO. 

SHISHMUHULL, s. Pers. shuha- 
rruthal^ lit. ‘glass apartment’ or palace. 
This is or was a comiiion appendage 
of native palaces, viz. a hall or suite 
of rooms lined with mirror and other 
glittering surfaces, usually of a gim- 
crack aspect. There is a place of ex¬ 
actly the same description, now gone 
to hideous decay, in the absurd Villa 
Palagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

1835.— “'ITie Shisha-mahal, or house of 
glass, is both curious and elegant, although 
the material is j>rincipally pounded talc 
and looking-glass. 11 consists of two rooms, 
of which the walls in the interior are divided 
into a thousand different panels, each of 
which is filled up with raised flowers in 
silver, gold, and colours, on a ground-work 
of tiny convex mirrors.”— Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, i. 365. 

SHOE OF GOLD (or of Silver). 
The name for certain ingots of precious 
metal, soinewliat in the form of a 
Chinese shoe, but more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in (^hina, 
for (jri'les says: “The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, whicri bears some resemblance 
to a native shoe. May be of any 
weight from 1 oz. and even less, to 50 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by tin* assayiT and banker, 
in (‘.vidence of purity ” (Gloss, of Rifer- 
4irwe, 128). fin llissar the Chine.se 
silver is calleci silll from the slabs (sil) 
in which it is sold (Madagari, Mon. on 
Gold ami Silver Work in Punjab, p. 5).] 
The same form of ingot was jirobably 
the hdlish ydstok) of the Middle 
Ages, respecting which see Cathay, &c., 
115, 481, cStc. Both of these latter 
word^ mean also ‘a cushion,’ which 
is perhaps as good a comparison as 
•either ‘ shoe ’ or ‘ boat.’ The word now 
used in C. Asia is yamhu. There are 
cuts of the gold and silver ingots in 
Tavernier, miose words suggest what 
is probably the true origin of the 
popular English name, viz. a corrup¬ 
tion of the Dutch Goldschuyt. 

1566.—“ . . . valuable goods exported 
from this countr}’^ (China) . . . are first, a 
quantity of gold, which is carried to India, 
in loaves in the shape of boats. . . .”— 
C. Federici, in Ramutio, iii. 3916. 

1611.—“Then, 1 tell you, from China I 
could load ships with cakes of gold 
ftishioned like boats, containing, each of 


them, roundly speaking, 2 marks weight, 
and so each cake will be worth 280 pardaos.” 
— Cauio, Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155. 

1676.—“The Pieces of Gold mark’d Fig. 
1, and 2, are by the Hollanders called 
Gtoltschut, that is to say, a Boat of Gold, 
becau.se they are in the form of a Boat. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold. 
. . . The Great IMeces come to 12 hundred 
Gilders of Holland Money, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty Livros of our Money.”— 
Tavernier, E.T. ii. 8. 

1702.—“ Sent the Moolah to be delivered 
the Nabob, He wan, and Buxie 48 China 
Oranges . . . but the Dewan bid the 
Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
more that be might send them to Court; 
which is understood to be One Hundred 
shoes of gold, or so many thousand pagodas 
or rupees.”—In Wheeler, i. 397. 

1704.—“Price Currant, July, 1704, (at 
Malacca) . . . Gold, China, in Shoos 94 
Touch.”— Lochjer, 70. 

1862.—“A silver ingot '‘Yamhu' weighs 
about 2 (Indian) seers . . . =- 4 lbs., and is 
worth 165 Co.’s rupees. Koomoosh, also 
called ‘ Yamhuelui,' or .small silver ingot, is 
worth 33 rts. ... 5 yambuehus, being e(jual 
to 1 yamhu,. There arc two de.scriptions of 
‘ yavibaeha ’ ; one is a square piece of silver, 
having a (.’hine.se stamp on it; the other 
... in the form of a boat, has no stamp. 
The Yat/ibu is tu the form of a bmt, and has 
a Chinese stamp on it.”-~/'w7?)tt6 Trade 
Report, App. ccxxvi.-xxviii. 1. 

1875.—“The ydmhu or kurs is a silver 
ingot something the shape of a deep boat 
with projecting bow and stern. ’I’he upper 
surface is lightly hollowed, and stamped 
with a (3iine.se in.scription. It is said to be 
pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Ca.shghar) 
30,000 grains English.” — Report of 
Forsyth’s Mission to Fashghar, 494. 

[1876. — “. . . he received his pay in 
Chinese yambs (g(4d coins), at the rate of 
128 rubles each, while the real commercial 
value was only 115 rubles.” — Schuyler, 
Turkisfun, ii. 322. 

[1901.—A piece of Chinese shoe money, 
value 10 biels, was exhibited before the 
Numismatic Society.— Athenaeum, Jan. 26, 
p. 118. Perhaps the largest specimen known 
of Chinese “ lioat-money ” was exhibited. 
It weighed 894 ounces troy, and represented 
,50 taels, or £8, 85. Od. English.— Ibtd. Jan. 
25, 1902, p. 120]. 

SHOEFLO^E,s. A name given 
in Madras Presidency to the flower of 
the Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis, L. It is a 
literal translation of the Tam. shapdttu- 
Singh, sappattumala, a name given 
because the flowers are used at Madras 
to blacken shoes. The Malay name 
Kempang sapatu means the same. 
Voi^ gives shoe-flower as the English 
name, and adds: “ Petals astringent, 
used by the Chinese to blacken their 
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shoes (?) and eyebrows ” {Hortua Subur- 
banus GalcuttensiSy 116-7); see also 
Drury^ s.v. The notion oi the Chinese 
blackening their shoes is surely an 
error, but perhaps they use it to 
blacken leather for European use. 

[1773.—“The flower {Trepalta^ or Mor- 
roock) (which commonly by us is called 
Shoe-flower, because used to black our 
shoes) is very large, of a deep but beautiful 
crimson colour.”— Ives, 475.] 

1791.—“La nuit suivante . . . je joignis 
aux pavots . . . une flour de foule sapatte, 
qui sert aux cordonniers k teindre lours 
cuirs en noir.”— B. de St. Pierre^ ChaumUre 
Indienne. This fonfe-sapatte is apparently 
some quasi Hindustani form of the name 
[phul-sahdt 1) used by the Portuguese. 

SHOE-GIOOSE, s, Tliis ludicrous 
corruption of the Pers. siydh-gosh^ lit. 
‘ blacK-ear/ ^.c. lynx (Felis Caracal) 
occurs in the passage below from 
A. Hamilton. [The corruption of the 
same word by the Tim-e.% below, is 
equally amusing.] 

[c. 1330.—“. . . ounces, and another kind 
something like a greyhound, having only the 
ears black, and the whole body perfectly 
white, which among these people is called 
Siagois. ” —Friar Jordan 18. j 

1727. — “ Antelopes, Haros and Foxes, 
are their wild game, which they hunt with 
D(jgs, Leopards, and a small tierce creature 
called by them a Shoe-goose.” — A. llamUton^ 
i. 124 ; [ed. 1744, i. 125]. 

1802.— . . between the cat and the 

lion, are the . . . syagush, the lynx, the 
tiger-cat. . . — Hit.son^ Emiy on Abstinence 
from Animal Food, 12. 

1813.—“The Moguhs train another boast 
for antelope-hunting called the Syah-gush. 
or black-ears, which .appears to bo the same 
as the caracal, or Russian lynx.”—/'br5r.<t, 
Or. Mem. i. 277 ; [2nd ed. i. 175 and 169]. 

[1886, --“ In 1760 a Moor named Abdallah 
jirrived in India with a ‘ Shah Goest ’ (so 
spelt, evidently a Shawl Goat) a.s a present 
for Mr. Secretary Pitt .”—Account of 1. 0. 
Records, in Time^, Aug. 3.] 

SHORE, s. A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ar.— sliauk. 

1796.—“This increased ray shouq . . . 
for soldiering, and I made it nw study to 
become a proficient in all the Hindostanee 
modes of warfare.”— Mily. Mem. of Lt.-Col. 
J. Skirmer, i. 109. 

[1866.—“One Hakim has a shoukh for 
turning everything ooltapoolta.'' — Confession.^ 
of an Orderly, 94.] 

SHOLA, s. In S. India, a wooded 
ravine ; a thicket. Tam. sholdi. 


1862. — “At daylight ... wo left the 
Sisipara bungalow, and rode for several 
miles through a valley interspersed with 
sholas of rhododendron trees.”— Markham, 
Peru and. India, 356. 

1876.—“ Here and there in the hollow.s 
were little jungles; BholaB, as they are 
called.”— Sir M. K. Grani-Dujf, Note.s of 
hidian Journey, 202. 

SHOOCKA, a. Ar.—H. (pro¬ 

perly * an oblong strip ’), a letter from 
a king to a subject. 

1787.—“I have received several melan¬ 
choly Shukhas from the King (of Dehli) 
cftlliijg on me in the most pressing terms 
for assistance and support.”— Letter of Lord 
Cornwallis, in Corresp. i. 307. 

SHOOLDARRY, s. A small tent 
with steej) sloping roof, two ])olea and 
a ridge-piece, and with very low side 
walls. The word is in familiar use, 
and is habitually pronounced as we 
have indicated. But the hrst diction¬ 
ary in which we haye found it is that 
of Platts. This author spells the word 
chholddri, identifying the lir.st syllable 
with jhol, signifying ‘puckering or 
bagging.’ In this light, however, it 
.seems possible that it is from jh fd in 
the sense of a hag or wallet, viz. a 
t/cnt that is crammed into a hag when 
carried. [The. word is in Fallon, with 
the rather doubtful suggestion that it 
is a corruption of the English ^soldier'^s* 
tent. See PAWL.] 

1808.—“ I have now a shoaldairee for 
inyHolf, and a long jhiuI (see PAWL) for my 
people.”—in Life, i. 183, 

[1869.—“ . . , the men in their suldailB, 
or small single-roofed tents, had a bad time 
of it. . . — Ball, Jungle Life, 156.J 

SHRAUB, SHROBB, s. Ar. 

shardh; Hind, shardb, shrdb, ‘ wine.’ 
See under SHERBET. 

SHROFF, s. A money-changer, a 
banker. Ar. sarrdf, mirafi, miraf. 
The word is used by Europeans in 
China as well as in India, and is 
there applied to the experts who are 
employed by banks and mercantile 
firms to check the quality of the 
dollars that pass into the houses (see 
(riles under next word). Also sliroflf- 
age, for money-dealer’s commiasion. 
From the' same root comes the Heb. 
soref., ‘a goldsmith.’ Compare the 
figure in Malachi, iii. 3 : “ He shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver; 
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and he sliall purify the sons of Levi.” 
Only in Hebrew the goldsmith tests 
metal, while the sairaf tests coins. 
The Arab poet says of his mare; 
“Her forefeet scatter the gravel every 
midday, as the dirhams are scattered 
at their testing by the sairaf” (W. R. S.) 

1554.— of the officers of the Cus¬ 

tom Houses, and other charges for these which 
the Treasurers have to pay. . . . Also to the 
Xarrafo, whose charge it is to see to 
the money, two pardaos a month, which 
make for a year seven thousand and two 
hundred reis.” — Botelho, Tonibo, in Sub- 
sidios, 238. 

1560.—“ There are in the city many and 
very wealthy qarafos who change money.” 
— 2'enreiru^ ch. i. 

1584. —“5 tangas make a seraphin {see 
XERAFINE) of gold ; but if one would 
change them into busamchies {.see BUD- 
GBOOK) he may have 5 tangas and 16 
Ixisay^u chits, which ouerplus they call 
cerafagio. . . .”— Barret, in Hakl. ii. 410. 

1585. —“This present year, because only 
two ship.s came to Goa, (the reals) have sold 
at 12 })er cent, of Xarafaggio (.shroffage), 
as thi.s commission is called, from the word 
Xaraffo, which is the title,of the banker.” 
— Sassetti, in J)e Oubernatis, ^Stona, i>. 203. 

1598. -“'rherc is in every place of the 
street exchangers of money, by them called 
XaraffoB, which are all Christian Jewe.s.”— 
Linsihote')!, 66; [Hak. Soc. i. 231, and sec 244.] 

c. 1610,—“ ilans CO Marche . . . aussi 
sont les changeurs qu’ils nornmcnt Cherafes, 
dont il y en a en plusieurs autres endroits ; 
leiirs bouti(iues sont aux iKiuts des ruiis et 
carrefours, toutes couuertes de monnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut an Roy.”— Pyrard ds 
Ixival, ii. 39 ; [TIak. Soc. ii. 67]. 

(1614.—“. . . having been Viorne in hand 
by our Sarafes to pay money there.”— Paste?', 
Letters, iii. 282. The “ SheriflF of Bantam ” 
{ibid, iv. 7) may perhaps be a shroff, but 
compare Shereef. ] 

1673.— “ Tt could not be improved till 
the Governor had released the Shroffs or 
Bankers.”— / rye?-, 413. 

1697-8.—“In addition to the cash and 
property which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two lacs of rupees as the 
price of the ransom of the prisoners. . . . 
To make up the balance, the Sarrafs and 
merchants of Nandurb^r were importuned 
to raise a .sum, small or great, by way of 
loan. But they would not consent.”— Khdfx 
Khdn, in Plliot, vii. 362. 

1750.—“ . . . the Irruption of the Mo- 
ratioes into Camatica, was another event 
that brought several eminent Shroffs and 
wealthy Merchants into our Town ; inso¬ 
much, that 1 may say, there was hardly a 
Shroff of any Note, in the Mogul empire 
but had a Hou.se in it; in a word, Madi'oss 
was become the Admiration of all the Coun¬ 
try People, and the Envy of all our European 


Neighbours.” —Letter to a Proprietor of the 
E. I. Co. 53-54. 

1809.—“ I had the satisfaction of hearing 
the Court order them {i.e. Gen. Martin’s 
executors) to pay two lacs and a half to 
the plaintiff, a shroff of Lucknow.”—Arf. 
Valemtia, i. 243. 

[1891.—“The banker in Persia is looked 
on simply as a small tradesman—in fact the 
business of the Serof is despised.”— WillSf 
in the Land of the Lion and the Sun^ 192]. 

SHROFF, TO, V. This verb is 
applied properly to the sorting of 
different rupees or other coins, so as 
to discard refuse, and to fix the various 
amounts of discount or agio upon the 
rest, establishing the value in standard 
coin. Hence figuratively ‘to sift,* 
choosing tlie good (men, norses, facts, 
or what not) and rejecting the inferior. 

[1554.—(See under BATTA, b.) ] 

1878.— “ Shroffing schools are common in 
Canton, where teachers of the art keep bad 
dollars for the purpose of exercising their 
upils ; and several works on the subject 
ave been published there, with numerous 
illustrations of dollars and other foreign 
coins, the methods of scooping out silver 
and filling up with copper or lead, com¬ 
parisons between genuine and counterfeit 
dollars, the difference between native and 
foreign milling, etc., etc.”— dies, Glossary 
of liefertnre, 129. 

1882.—(The Compradore) “derived a 
profit from the proce.s8 of shroflLng which 
(the money received) underwent before being 
dej)osited in the Treasury.” —The t'ankwoe 
at Cajiton, 55. 

SHRUB, s. See under SHERBET. 

SHULWAURS, s. Trousers, or 
drawers rather, of the Oriental kind, 
the same as pyjammas, long-drawers, 
or mogul - breeches (qq.v). The 

Persian is shahodr^ which according 
to Prof. Max Muller is more correctly 
shulvdr, from shuf ‘ the thigh,’ re¬ 
lated to Latin erws, ernris^ and to Skt. 
kshura or khura^ ‘hoof’ (see Pusey on 
Daniel., 570). Be this as it may, the 
Ar. form is sirwdl (vulg. sharwdl\ pi. 
sardwUy [which Burton {Arab. NightSy 
i. 205) translates ‘bag-trousers’ and 
‘petticoat-trousers,’ “the latter being 
the divided skirt of the future.’^ 
This appears in the ordinary editions 
of the Book of Daniel in Greek, as 
aapd^apa, and also in the Vulgate, as 
follows : “ Et capillus capitis eoruni 
non esset adust us, et sarabala eorum 
non fuissent immuLita, et odor ignis 
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non transisset per eos” (iii. 27). The 
original word is sarhdlin., pi. of sarhdla. 
Luther, however, renders this Mantel; 
as the A.V. also does by coat»; [the 
R.V. /w>sen]. On this Prof. Robertson- 
Smith writes : 

“It is not certain bilt that Luther and 
the A.V. are right. The word sarhdlin 
means ‘ cloak ’ in the Gemara ; and in Arabic 
jiirbdt is ‘ a garment, a coat of mail.’ Perhaps 
quite an equal weight of scholarship would 
now lean (though with hesitation) towards 
the cloak or coat, and against the breeches 
theory. 

“ I’be Arabic word occurs in the Traditions 
of the Prophet [Boklidri^ vii. 36). 

‘ ‘ Of course it is certain that aapd^apa 
comes from the Persian, but not through 
AraV)ic. The Bedouins did not wear trowsers 
in the tim6 of Amraianiis, and don’t do 
80 now. 

“ The ordinary so-called LXX. editions of 
Daniel contain what is really the post- 
Ohristian version of Theodotion. The true 
LXX. text has inrod'qfjLara. 

“ It may be added that Jerome says that 
both Aquila and Symmachus wrote sara- 
ha!la." [The Kncycl. Bibbica also prefers the 
rendering of the A.V. (i. 607), and see iii. 
*2934. J 

Thft word is widely spre^id as well 
as old ; it is found among the Tartars 
of W. Asia as jdlbdr., among the 
tSiberians and Basilkirds as sdlbdr, 
among the Kalmaks as shdlbur, whilst 
it reached Russia as sharamiri^ Spain 
as zaraguelU% and Portugal as zarelos. 
A great many Low Latin variations of 
the word will be found in Ducange, 
serabida., sera bulla, sarabella, sarahola, 
sarahura, and more ! [And Crawfurd 
(Desc. Diet. 124) writes of Malay dress ; 
“ Trowsers are cx^casionally used under 
the sarung by the richer classes, and 
this portion of dress, like the imitation 
of the turban, seems to have been 
borrowed from the Arabs, as is implied 
by its Arabic name, sarual, corrupted 
saluwar.^^l 

In the second quotation from Isidore 
of Seville below it will be seen that 
the word had in some cases lieen 
interpreted as ‘turbans.' 

A.I). (?). — “ Kal lOeujpovv roCs dvSpas Hri 
oi)K iKvpUvae ro vOp roO aebjuaros avTujp xal 
7) 0pi^ T 17 S K€<pa\i]S aurlop ouk i<p\oyLcr$T} Kai 
Ttt aapd^apa avTu>v ouk 7}\\onb0y)y Kai dapd) 

TTupos ovK 9jv iv auTors.”— Gr. Tr. of Dan. 
iii. 27. 

c. A. I). 200. — “ ’Ev 5^ rois ^KvOais ^Avri- 
ipdyrji €<f>rf "S^apd^apa Kai ;^truj*'ay Tdvras 
^vdeSvKdras .”— Julius Pollux, Onomast. 
vii. 13, sec, 59. 

3 G 


c. A.D. 500. — “2apd/3apa, rd irepi rds 
KV7)jbuda5 (sic) ivSyp^ara .”— Hesychius, s.v. 

c. 636. — “Sarabaxa sunt fluxa ac sinuosa 
vestimonta de quibus logitur in Daniele. 
. . . Et Publius: Vt quid ergo in ventre 
tuo Partbi Sarabaxa suspenderunt ? Apud 
quosdam autern Sarabarae quaoda capitum 
tegmina nuncupantur qualia videmus in 
capite Magorum picta.” —Isidorus Uinfta- 
ft'nsiSy (.hiy. et Etym., lib. xix., ed, 1601, 
pp. ‘263-4. 

c. 1000?—“ '^apd^apa, — WepaiKij 

evLOL Xlyovcn fdpaKLa." — Suida.H, s.v. 

which may be roughly rendered : 

“ A garb outlandish to the Greeks, 

Which some cal! Shalw&xs, some call 
Brooks ! ” 

c. 900.—“The deceased was unchanged, 
except in colour. They dressed him then 
with Bar&wil, overhose, boots, a kurtak and 
khaftdn of gold-cloth, with golden buttons, 
and put on him a golden cap garnished 
with sable.”—/6n. Foszldii, in Fraehn, 15. 

c. 1300.—“ Disconsocratur altaro eorum, 
et oportet reconciliari per opiscopum . . . 
si intraret ad ipsum aliquis qui non esset 
Nestorius ; si intraret eciain ad ipsum <]ui- 
curaque sine sorrabulis vel capite cooperto.” 
—Ricoldo of Monte Croce, in Peregnmitores 
Quatuor, 122. 

1330.—“ Haec autom mulieres vadunt dis- 
calceatae portantes sarabulas usque ad 
terram.”— F'riar ikivric, in Cathay, &c., 
App. iv. 

c. 1495.--“ The first who wore Bar&wiI 
was Solomon. But in another tradition 
it is alleged that Abraham was the first.” 
—The ^Beginnings,' by Eoyuti, quoted by 
Fraekn, 113. 

1567. —“ Portauano braghesse quasi alia 
turchosca, et anche saluail.” — C. Fedeiict, 
in liamusio, iii. f. 389. 

1824.—“. . . tell me how much he wdll 
bo contented with ? Can 1 offer him five 
Iemau7is, and a pair of crimson Shul- 
waurs?” —Hajji Baba, od. 1835, p. 179. 

1881.—“1 used to wear a red shirt and 
velveteen Bharovaiy, and lie on the sofa 
like a gentleman, and drink like a Swede.” 
— Ten Years of Penal Seriritude in Siberia, 
by Fedor Dostoyeffski, E.T. by Maria v. 
Thilo, 191. 

SIAM, n.p. This name of the 
Indo-Chinese Kingdom appears to 
come to us through the Malays, who 
call it Siydm. From them we presume 
the Portuguese took their Reyno de 
Sido as ;&rros and Couto write it, 
though we have in Correa Siam pre¬ 
cisely as we write it. Camoes also 
writes Sydo for the kingdom ; and the 
statement of De la Loub^re quoted 
below that the Portuguese used Siam 
as a national, not a geographical, ex- 
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pression cannot be accepted in its 
generality, accurate as that French 
writer usually is. It is true that 
both Barros and F. M. Pinto use os 
Starnes for the nation, and the latter 
also uses the adjective form o reyno 
Siame. But he also constantly says 
rey de Sido. The origin of the name 
would seem to be a term Sien, or Siam^ 
identical with Shan (q.v.). “The 
kingdom of Siam is known to the 
Chinese by the name Sien-lo. . . . 
Tlie suiiplement. to M-atwanlin’s Kn- 
cyclojHPoid describes Sien-h as on th(‘ 
seahoai'd, to rh(‘ extreme south of 
Cheii-cJiiiig (or C^ocliin (^liria). Mt 
originally consisted of two kingdoms, 
Sien and Lo~hoh. Idie Sien })eoj»le 
are tlie remains of a tribe which 


f who inhabits India (see JUDEA}."— 

1525. — “ In this same Port of Pam 
(Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Syam, 
there was another junk of Malaqua, the 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Costaa, and 
it had aboard 1.5 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in Joatane (Patane) they seized 
tlie ship of Andre de Bryto, and the junk 
of Gaspar Soarez, and as soon as this news 
was known they laid hands on the junk 
and the crew and the cargo ; it is presumed 
that the people were killed, but it is not 
known for certain.”— L<'7tibran^.a das Oonsas 

da J7idui, 6 . 

1572.— 

“ V^s Pam, PatAne, reinos o a longura 
De 8y&0, que estes e oiitros mais sujeita ; 
Olho o rio Menao (jiie se derrama 
Do grande logo, (]ue Chiarnay se chiaina.’* 
CtnndfS., x. 2.5. 

Bv Burton : 


in tlie year (a.D. 1341) began to 
come dowm upon the Lo-licui and 
united with the latter into one 
nation.’” See Marco Polo., 2nd ed., 
Bk. iii. ch. 7, note 3. The considera¬ 
tions there adduced indicate that the 
Lo who occupied the coast of the Gulf 
before tlie descent of the >SVm, be¬ 
longed to the Laotian Shans, Thairiyai, 
or Great 'F’ai, whilst the Sien or 
Siamese Projier were the Tai Not, 
or Little T’ai. (See also SARNAU.) 
[“The name Siam . . . whether it is 
‘a harharous Anglicism derived from 
the I’ortugue.se or Italian word Sciam.,’ 
or is derived from the Malay Sayam, 
which means ‘hi-ovvii.’”— J. (!. Scott, 
Upper lUtrinaNlazctteer, i. j)t. i. 20.5.] 

1516.— “ Proc<?eding farther, quitting the 
kingdom of Poeguu, along the const over 
against Malaca there is a very great king¬ 
dom of pagans which they call Dansenni 
(of A&Beain) ; the king of which is a pagan 
also, and a very great lord .”—Barbosa 
(Lisbon, Acad.), 369. It is difficult to inter¬ 
pret this A aseam, which we find also in 
C. Federici below in the form Asion. But 
the Aji is probably a Malay prefix of some 
kind. (Also see ansyaJie in (juotation from 
the same writer under MALACCA.] 

c„ 1522.— “The king (of Zzuba) amswered 
him that ho was welcome, but that the 
custom was that all ships which arrived at 
his country or port paid tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since that a ship called the 
Junk of Ciama. laden with gold and slaves, 
had paid him his tribute, and to verify 
what he said, he showed them a merchant 
of the said Ciama, who had remained there 
to trade with the gold and slaves.”— Pi^a- 
fetta, Hak. Soo. 85. 

,, “All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are suliject to the king of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacebedera, and 


“ See Pam, Patane and in length obscure, 
Siam that ruleth all with lordly sway ; 
behold Menam, who rolls his lordly tide 
from source GhiAinAi called, lake long and 
wide.” 

c. 1.567.—“Va etiandio ogn’ anno per 
’iste.s.so Capitano (di Malacca) vn nauilio in 
Asion, a caricarc di Verzino" (Brazilwood). 
— (b'S. Fedr7i('i, in liaiiinsw, iii. 396. 

,, “ Fu giil Sion vna grandis.sima 

CittA e .sedia d’lmperio, ma I’anno mdlxvii 
ii j)res.sa dal Re del l*egu, (jual caminando 
j)cr terra qunttro mesi di viaggio, con vn 
esercitx) d’vn million, e (piattro cento mila 
uomini da guorra, la vennc ad assediare 
. . . c lo so U) j>crciochc mi ritrouai in 
Pegii sei mesi do])o la sua partiUi.”— Ibid. 

1598.- “. . . The King of Sian at this 
time is become tributaric to the king of 
Pegu. The cause of this most bloodie 
battaile was, that the king of Sian had a 
white Elephant.”— Linschoteii, j>. 30 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 102. In ii. 1 Sion]. 

[1611.—“Wo have nows that the Hol¬ 
landers were in Shian.” — /><niirrs, lAtters, 
i. 149.] 

1688.— “The Name of Siam is unknown 
to the Siaviesr. 'Tis one of those words 
which the Portugiies of the Indies do use, 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
the Original. They u.se it as the Name ol 
the Nation and not of the Kingdom : And 
the Names of Lao, Mogul, and most 

of the Names w'hich we give to the Indian 
Kingdorms, ore likewise National Names.”— 
De la Louh^re, E.T. p. 6. 

SICCA, s. As will be seen by 
reference to the article RUPEE, up to 
1835 a variety of rupees had been 
coined in the Company’s territories. 
The term 8ic.ca {sikkd, from Ar. s'ikka, 
‘a coining die,’—and ‘coined money/ 
—whence Pers. dkka zadan, ‘to coin’) 
had been applied to newly coined 
rupees, which were at a l^tta or 
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preniiuiii over those worn, or assumed 
to be worn, by use. In 1793 the 
Government of Bengal, with a view 
to terminating, as far as that Pre.si- 
dency was concerned, the confusion 
and abuses engendered by this system, 
ordered that all rupees coined for the 
future should bear the impress of the 
19th year of Shah ’Alam (the “Great 
Mogul ” then reigning), and this rupee, 
“19 San Sikkah,” ‘struck in the 19th 
year,’ was to be the legal tender in 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. This 
rupee, whicli is the Sicc.a of more 
recent monetary history, weighed 192 
grs. troy, and then contained 176*13 
grs. of pure silver. The “Company’s 
Ku})ee,” which introduced uniformity 
of coinage over British India in 1835, 
contained only 165 grs. silver. Hence 
the Sicva bore to t,he Ckimpany’s Ru])ee 
(which was based on the old Farrukh- 
abad rupee) the ])roportion of 16 : 15 
nearly. The Sicca was allowed by 
Act VI1. of 1833 to .survive as an ex¬ 
ceptional coin in Bengal, but w’as 
abolished as such in 1836. It con¬ 
tinued, however, a ghostly existence 
for many years longer in the form 
of certain Government Book-debts in 
that currency. (See also CHICK.) 

1637. — . . Sua senhoria avia d'avor 
por betii (jue as siquas das moodas corres- 
sem em seu uome per todo o Roiuo do 
(luzerate, asy em Dio como nos otros 
luguares qiie foretn del Roy do Portuguall.” 
— Treaty of Nana da (Junka with NizaitMmede 
Zaviont {Mahommed Zamam) concei-ning Cam- 
fxtya, in liote/ho, Tombo, 225. 

1537.—“. . . e (juoanto & nioeda ser 
chapada de sua sita (read sica) iK)is Ihe 
concedia.”— Ibid. 226. 

[1615. — “. . . cecaufl of Amadavrs which 
goeth for eighty-six visas (see PICE). . . .” 
—Foster, Letters, iii. 87.] 

1683. — “Having received 25,000 Rupees 
Siccas for Rajamaul.”— Hedges, Diary, April 
4 ; [Hak. Soc, i. 75j. 

1705.--“ Les roupies Sicca valent k Ben- 
gale 39 i^o\ii."—LuilUer, 255. 

1779.—“In the 2nd Term, 1779, on 
Saturday, March 6th: Judgment was pro¬ 
nounced for the plaintiff. Damages fifty 
thousand sicca rupees. 

„ “. . . 50,000 Sicca Rupees are 

equal to five thousand one hundred and 
nine pounds, two shillings and elevenpence 
sterling, reckoning according to the weight 
and finene.ss of the silver .”—Notes ^ Mr. 
Justice Hyde on the case Orand v. Francis, 
in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 243. [To this Mr. 
Busteed adds: “Nor does there seem to be 
any foundation for the other time-honoured 
story (also rej^eatod by Kaye) in connection 


with this judgment, viz., the alleged inter¬ 
ruption of the Chief Justice, while he was 
delivering jiidgment, by Mr. Justice Hyde, 
with the eager suggestion or reminder of 
‘Siccas, Siccas, Brother Impey,’ with the 
view of making the damages as high at the 
awarded figure as possible. Mr. Merivale 
says that ho could find no confirmation of 
the old joke. . . . The story seems to 
have been first promulgated in a book of 
‘Personal Recollections’ by John Nicholls, 
M.P., published in 18‘22.”—75^. 3rd ed. 229]. 

1833.— * * * 

“Ill.— The weight and sttindard of the 
Calcutta sicca rupee and its sub-divisions, 
and of the Furruckabad rupee, shall be a» 
follows:— 

Weight. Fine. Alloy. 

Crams. Grains. Grains. 
Calcutta sicca rupee 192 176 16 

* * * ♦ # 

“ IV.—The use of the sicca weight of 
179'666 grains, hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, being in fact 
the weight of the MtK)rHhedabad rupee of 
the old standard . . . shall l>e discontinued, 
and in its place the following unit to bo 
called the Tola (q.v.) shall bo introduced.” 
—hulia Regulation VJI. of 1833. 

rSICKMAN, 8. adj. Tlie English 
sick man Ints been adopted into Hind, 
sepoy patois as meaning ‘one who lias 
to go to liospibil,’ and generally sikmdn 
ho jdnd mwins ‘to be aisabled.’ 

[1665.—“That sickman Chjisoman.”- In 
Yide. Hedges' Diary, Hak. Hoc. 11. cclxxx. 

[1843.—“. . . my hired cart was broken 
—(or, in the more poetical garb of the 
sepahee, ‘seek m&n hogya,’ i.e. become a 
.sick man).”— Ikivulson, Trarels, i. 251.] 

SICLEEGUBy s. Hind, saikalgar, 
from Ar. saikal, ‘polish.’ A furliisber 
of arm.s, a sword-arrnonrer, a sword- or 
knife-CTinder. j^Tliis, in Madras, is 
turnea into Cluckledar, Tel. chikili- 

darudu.] 

[1826. —“ My father was a shiekul-ghur, 
or sword-grinder.”— Fandnrang Hari, ed. 
1873, i. 216.] 

SIKH, SEIKH, n.p. Panjabi-Hind. 
Sikh, ‘a disciple,’ from Skt. Sishya; 
the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nanak Sliuh wlio in the 16th 
century established that sect, which 
eventually rose to warlike predomin¬ 
ance in the Punjah, and from which 
sprang Kanjit Singli, the founder of 
tne brief Kingdom of Laliore. 

c. 1650-60.—“Hie Nanac-Panthians, who 
are known as comi)osirjg tlie nation of the 
Sikhs, have neither idols, nor temples of 
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idols. . . (Much follows.) — Dabistdn^ 
ii. 246. 

1708-9.— “There is a sect of infidels 
called (ifurd. (see OOOROO), more commonly 
known aa Sikhs. Their chief, who dresses 
a.a a fakir, has a fixerl residence at l^hore. 

. . . This sect consists principally of Jdts 
and Khatr'xi of the Pnnjifb and of other 
tribes of infidels. When Aurangzel) got 
knowledge of these matters, ho ordered 
these deputy (iurHf; to be removed and 
the temples tx) bo pulled down.”— Kh&fl 
Khan, in FAliot, vii. 418. 

1756,— “ April of 1716, when the Emperor 
t-ook the field and marched towards liahore, 
against the Sykea, a nation of Indians lately 
reared to power, and t)caring morbtl enmity 
tf) the Mahom(Mlans.”—ii. 22. He 
:also writes Sikes. 

1781. — “Before I left (\th'ut(a, a gentle¬ 
man with wh(jm 1 chanced to be discoursing 
<T)f that .sect who are distinguished from the 
worshippers of Ihdhm, and the follow’ers of 
Mahommed by the apiadlation Seek, in¬ 
formed mo that there was a considerable 
number of them settled in the city of Patna, 
wh(‘re they had a ('ollege for teaching the 
tenets of their philosojihy.” - U’/Z/o'/nt, in 
Rex. i. 288. 

1781-2.- “ In the year 1128 of the Hedjra ” 
^1716) “a bl(K>dy action happened in the 
plains of the Pendjab, between the Sycs 
and the Iraponabsts, in which the latter, 
commanded by Abdol-seined-Khan, a f.amons 
Viceroy of that jirovince, gave thcsi* in 
human froeViooters a great defeat, in which 
their (leneral, Benda, fell inU> the victors’ 
hands. . . . Tie was a Syc by profession, 
that is one of those men attached t<> the 
tenets of (Juru-(}(»vind, and who from their 
birth or from the nioinont of their admission 
never cut or shave either their beard or 
whiskers or any hair whatever of their body. 
They form a particular Society as well as a 
sect, which distinguishe.s itself by wearing 
almost always blue cKviths, and going armed 
at all times. . . .” he.Star Atufat/ht-rin, i. 87. 

1782. - “ News was received that the Seiks 
had crossed the Jumna.” Indna dazette. 
May 11. 

1788.—“ Unhurt by the Sicques, tigers, 
and thieves, 1 am safely loitged at Nour 
pour. ” - iFor.sZrr-, Journey, ed. 1808, i. 247. 

1784. —“Tlie Seekbs are encamped at the 
distance of 12 cose from the 1’a.s.s of Dirderry, 
and have plundered all that quarter.”—In 
•Set(yn-Karr, i. 13. 

1790. — “ Particillara relating to the .seizure 
of Colonel Roliert Stewart by the Sicques.” 
— (\ilc. Monthly Register, he., i. 152. 

1810.—Williamson (T^J/.) writes Seeks. 

The following extract indicates the pre¬ 
valence of a very notable error ;— 

1840.—“ Run^eet possesses great personal 
courage, a quality in which the Si^s (.ue) 
are supposed to lie generally deficient.”— 
Osborne, Court aiid Camp of Runjeet Singh, 83. 

We occasionally about 1845-6 saw the 


word written by people in Calcutta, who 
ought to have known better, Sheiks. 

SILBOOT, SILPET, SLIPPET, s. 

Doiiic'.slic Hind, corruptions of ‘slipper.’ 
The first is an instance of “striving 
after meaning” by connecting it in 
some way with ‘hoot.’ [The Railw^ay 
‘slcefier’ is in the same way corrupted 
into .nlipaL] 

SILLADAE, adj. and s. Hind, 
from Pers. .silah-thfr, ‘ bearing or hav¬ 
ing arm.s,’from Ar. silah, ‘arms.’ [In 
the Arabian Nights {Burton, ii. 114) 
it has the primary sense of an ‘armour- 
bearer.’] its Anglo-Indian appliaition 
is to a .soldier, in a regiment of 
irregular cavalry, who provides his 
own arms and liorsc ; and .sometimes 
to regiment-s composed of such men— 
“a cor})s of Silladar Horse.” [See 
Irvine, Thr Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
iJ. R. A.s. Sue., July 1896, p 549).] 

17fl6.• - “ When this intelligence reached 
the N.'iwjiub, he leaving the whole of hi.s 
troop^j and baggage in the .same place, with 
only 6000 stable hor.se, 9000 Sillahd&rs, 4000 
regular infantry, and 6 gums . . . fell bravely 
on the Mahratbis. . . — Mir Ihmein Ah, 

II. of IIydnr Naik, 173. 

1801.- “It is my o)»iriion, that the ar¬ 
rangement with the Soubali of the Deccan 
should be, that the whole of the force . . . 
should be silladar horse.”— WeUinyton, iii. 
671. 

1813. - “Bhhou . . . in the jtrosecution of 
his plan, .selected Malhar Row Holcar, a 
Silledar o** .S<»ldier of fortune.”— Foihes, Or. 
Mvin. iii. 349. 

[SILLAPOSH, s. All armour-clad 
warrior; from IVrs sllah, ‘liody 
armour,’yxi.s/i, Pers, inisbldan, ‘to wear.’ 

(1799.—“'the Sillah posh or body-guard 
of the Hxijah (of Jaipur).”- IP. FranekUn, 
Md. Mem. of Mr. Oeurge Thomas, ed. 1805, 
p. 165. 

(1829.—“ ... he stxK)d two assaults, in one 
of which he slow thirty Sillehposh, or men 
in armour, the luxly-guard of the prince.”— 
Tod, Annat.s, Calcutta reprint, ii. 462.] 

SILMAGOOR, s. Ship Hind, for 
‘ sail-maker ’ {Roebuck). 

SIMKIN, s. Domestic Hind, for 
cham[)agne, of w hich it is a corruption ; 
sonietimes samkiii. 

1853 —“‘The dinner wa.s good, and the 
iced sixnkill, Sir, dehciou.s.’”— Oak field, ii. 

127. 
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SIND, SCINDE, &c, n p. Tlie 
territory on the Indus below the 
Punjab. [In the e.arly inscriptions 
the two words Sindhu-SauvlrcL are 
often found conjoiiied, the latter 
probably part of U])per Sind (see 
Bombay Gazetteer, i, pi. i. 36).] The 
earlier Mahoniniedans hardly rej:jarded 
Siad as part of India, hut distinguished 
shar])]y lietween Sind and Hind, and 
denoted the whole region that we call 
India by the copula ‘Hind and Sind.’ 
We know that originally these were 
in fact but diverging forms of one 
word ; the aspirant and sibilant tend¬ 
ing in several parts of India (includ- 
the extreme ea.st—com])are ASSAM, 
Ahovi — and the extreme west), as in 
some otlu'r regions, to ex('hange ]>lace.s. 

felf). — “ "OppoOa, KaWtcti'a, 

'^L('i(^p hai MaXt‘ nh'Tf ^/.iTTu^ta <'xoi>(ra/’ - 

(hftriULS, hi), xi. 

770.— “ I*cridein tenipus(|uingentj circiier 
ex Maiirif-, Sindis. et servi in urbe 

Haran rohellarmit, et fncto aguiino regiuin 
the.saurum dinpere touUirunt.” - ■ l>ionysii 
J\itn<vi( hu a/i ron !(•()/<, in AssntuDU, ii. 114. 
But fniiii the association with the Khaz.ar.s, 
and in a passa^^e on the j)receding page 
with Alriiis and Khaz-ars, we may be almost 
corUiin that these Smdi are not Indian, hut 
aSarin.itic people mentioned hy Ammianus 
(xxii. S), Valerius t'laecu.s (vi. 80), and other 
writers. 

c. KUO.-- “Sind and her .sister (or. Jhnd) 
trembled at his power and vengeance.’'— 
AI 77A/, in AV/oV. ii. :i2. 

0 . 1810. - “ Mohammed-hen-loUHouf Tha- 
kafi trouvadans la province deSind (.luarante 
behar (see BAHAR) d’( )r, ot cha<|Uo behar 
comprend 838 inann— Shihahuddln Dim- 
ishkl, uxNot. et Ext. xiii. 178. 

lf/23. E>prii.‘<eit oj Melymuin: (t.e. Malik 
Ayaz of Din): 1 ,U00 foot soluiers (laj»juaryf^), 

viz., 8(K) Arabs, at 40 and .bO fedeaxi each ; 
•also ‘200 i'ora<^one» (Khorasiinis) at the wage 
of the Arabs ; also ‘200 (luzarate.s and Cymdes 
at 25 to 80 fedeivf. each ; also 80 Hume.s at 
100 fedea^ each ; 120 Fartaquys at bO fedens 
each. Horse .soldiers {Lasqaarys a ouaualo), 
whom bo supplie.s wjth horses, 300 at 70 
feelexLS a month. . . — Leinhran^a, p. 37. 

The {)rcceding extract is curiou.s as show¬ 
ing the comparative value put upon Arabs, 
Khorasarns {<ju. Afghiin.s ?), Sindis, Rumis 

I'urk.s), Fartakls (Arabs of Hadra- 
maut b, <fec. 

1548. — “ And the rent of the shops 
{buticas) of the Guzaratis of Cindy, who 
prepare and sell parched rice {avd), {>aying 
6 bazanicos (see BUDGROOK) a month.”— 
Botelho, TomhOy 156. 

1554.—“Towards the Gulf of Chakad, in 
the vicinity of Sind.” — Sidi' AH, in J. Am. 
Ser. I, tom. ix. 77. 


1583. —“ The first citie of India . . . after 
we had passed the coast of Zindi is called 
Din.'' —Fitch, in Raid. p. 385. 

1584. — “Spicknard from Zindi and Labor.”' 

~W. Barret, in JIakl. ii. 412. 

1508. — “ 1 have written to the .said Anh)ni(> 
d’Azevedo on the ill treatment experienced 
by the Portugue.se in the kii^dom of 
Cimde.”—KingVs Letter to Goa, in Archix. 
Port. Orient. Fa.scic. iii. 877. 

[1()10.—“Tzinde, are .silk cloths with red 
.stnpe.s.”-- Ihijii'cn;, Letters, i. 72.J 

1611.— (hits-IIagon, a [)lace not far from 
the Itiver of Zinde." — /hionton, in Pnr- 
chas, i, 807. 

1618. “. . . considering the state of 

destitution in which the fortre.ss of Ormuz 
had need he, -since it had no other ro.sourcos 
hut the revenue of the custom-house, and 
there couhl now ho returning nothing, from 
the fact that the jiorts of (.’ambaia and 
Sinde were clo-'^eil, and that no ship had 
arrived from Goa in the current monsoon 
of .lanuary and February, owing t/O the 
nows of the English .ships having collected 
at Suratte. . . Bocarro, Iterada, 870. 

(<’. 1665.- “. . . lie (Dara) proceeded 
towards Scimdy, and sought refuge in the 
fortre.ss of Tatabid'ar. . . ."- -Bernier, od. 
(Jonstable, 71.j 

1666. — “ De la Province du Sinde ou 
Siudy . . . tpie (juel(]ues-uns nominont le 
’latta.”— Thevenot, v. 158. 

1678. ■ “ . . , Keliring with their ill got 
Booty to the (Coasts (,»f Sindu. ’— Fryer, 218. 

1727. —“Sindy is the westmost Province 
of the Mogul’s J')omnuons on the Soa-ooa.st, 
and has liiirribunder (see LARRY BUNDER) 
to its Mari. ’— A. JInmilto)i, i. 114 , [ed. 1714, 
1 . 115]. 

c. 1760. - “ Scindy, or Tatta,”— Grose, i. 
286 

SINDABUR, SANDABUR, u p. 

This i.s the name by winch (Joa wiis 
known to the old Aral) writers. The 
nbmtity wa.s clearly e.sLiblisbed in 
Cathay and the IVay Thither, j)}). 444 
and ccli. We will give the (juotatioiis 
first, and tlie.n jioint out the grounds 
of identification. 

A.D. 948.—“ Crocodiles abound, it is true, 
in the ajwdri or bays formed by the Sea of 
Imlia, such as that of Sind&bfLra in the 
Indian Kingdom of Baghira, or in the bay 
of Zabaj (.see JAVA) in the dominion of the 
Maharaj.”—i. 207. 

1013.—“I have it from Abu Yusaf bin 
Mu.slim, who had it from Abu Bakr of Fa8& 
at Saimur, that the latter heard told by 
Musa the Sindabtlii : ‘ I was one day con¬ 
versing with the Sahib of Sind&bltr, when 
suddenly he burst out laughing. ... It 
was, said he, because there is a lizard od 
the wall, and it said, ‘ There is a piest 
coming to-day. . . . Don’t you go till you 
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see what comes of it.' So we remained 
talking till one of his servants came in and 
said ‘ There is a ship of Oman come in.' 
Shortly after, people arrived, carrying ham¬ 
pers with vanous things, such as cloths, 
and rose-water. As they opened one, out 
came a long lizard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It was the same person, they say, who 
enchanted the crt)codile8 in the estuary of 
Sind&bllr, so that now they hurt nobody." 
— Livi'e des Mermlles rfr I’Jnde. V. d^r Litk 
et Dome, ]57-ir>8. 

c. lir>0. — “ From the city of Baruh 
(Baruch, i.e. Broach) following the coast, 
to Sind&bUr 1 days. 

“ Sind&btlr is on a groat inlet where ships 
anchor. It is a place of trade, where one 
sees fine buildings and rich bazars.”—AWrm, 
i. 179 . And HOC Elliot, i. 89. 

c. 1800. — “ Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and T^na; boyorui them the country of 
Mahh/lr. . . . The peo})lc arc all Samanis 
(Buddhists), and worslii]> idols. Of the 
cities on the shore the first is Sindabtlr, 
then Faknur, then the country of Manjarur, 
then the country of Hfll. . . -Rashui- 
widln, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1830. - “ A traveller states that the 
country from SindS.ptLr to Hanawar to¬ 
wards its eastern extremity joins with 
Malabar. . . ."— AInd/rda, Fr. tr., II. ii. 
llTn Further on in his 'rabies he jumbles 
up (as Edrisi has (ione) Sindftpflr with 
Bindan (see ST. JOHN). 

,, “The heat is great at Aden. This 
is the port fretpiented i)\ the people of 
India ; great ships arrive there from (Jam- 
bay, Tana, Kaulam, (Jalicut, Fandaruina, 
Bhaliyat, Manjarur, Fakanur, Hanaur, 
Sand&bllr, ot cetera."— Jlni lUituta, ii. 177. 

c. 1843-4.—“ Throe days after .sotting sail 
we arrived at the Island of Sand&btlr, 
within which there are 36 villag(!s. It is 
surrounded by an inlet, and at the time of 
ebb the water of this is fresh and plea.sant, 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter. 'I’here 
arc in the island tw'o cities, one amuent, 
built by the pagans ; the .second built by the 
Mu.sulmans when they comjuered the i.sland 
the first time. . . . AVe left this island 
behind us and anchored at a small island 
near the mainland, where we found a temple, 
a grove, and a tank of water. . . ."— ihid. 
iv. 61-62. 

1350, 1375.—In the Medicean and the 
Catalan maps of tho.se dates wo find on the 
coast of India Cintabor and Cbintabor 
respectively, on the w'est coast of India. 

c. 1554.—“24<A Voyage: from Ouvah- 
Sind&bflT to Ade^i. If you start from 
Guvah-Sind&bUr at the end of the sea.son, 
take care not to fall on Cape Fill,” &c.— 
Mohit, in J.A.iS.B. V. 564. 

The last quotation shows that Goa was 
known even in the middle of the 16th 
century to Oriental seamen as (xoa-Sindabur, 
whatever Indian name the la.st part repre¬ 
sented ; probably, from the use of the stood 
by the earlier Arab writers, and from the 


Cbintabor of the European maps, Chandd- 
pur rather than SunMpur. No Indian 
name like this has yet been recovered from 
inscriptions as attaching to Goa ; but the 
Turkish author of the Mohit supplies the 
connection, and Ibn Batuta's de.scription even 
without this would be suflicient for the 
identification. His description, it will be 
seen, is that of a delta-island, and Goa is 
the only one partaking of that character 
upon the coast. He .says it contained 36 
villages ; and Barros tells us that Goa Island 
was known to the natives as Tlsva/i't, a name 
signifying “Thirty villages.” (See SAL- 
SETTE.) Its vicinity to the i.sland where 
Ibn Batuta proceeded to anchor, which we 
have shown to be Anchediva (q v.), is 
another proof. Turning to Itashiduddln, 
the order in which he places Sind&bbr, 
Faknur ( Baccanore ), Man jariir (Mangalore), 
Hili (Mt. D’Ely), is perfectly correct, if for 
Sindabur we substitute Goa. The passage 
from Edri.si and one indicated from Abulfeda 
only show a confusion which has misled 
many readers since. 

SINGALESE, GINGHALESE, n.p. 

Native of (Vylon ; jiertaining to Ceylon. 
The word is formed from Sinhaldy 
‘ DvyeHing of Lions,’ the word u.sed by 
the natives for the Island, and wdiicn 
is tlie origin of nio.st of the names 
given to it (see CEYLON). The ex- 
jdanation given hy De Harms and 
(’onto is altogether fanciful, though 
it leads them to notice the (Uirious and 
ob.scure fact of the introduction of 
Chinese intlnence in C'eylon during the 
15th century. 

1552.—“dhat the Chinese {C/iiJs) were 
masters of the CJhoromandel Coast, of part 
o*" Malabar, and of this Island of Ceylon, 
we have not only the assertion of the Natives 
of the latter, but al.so evidence in the build¬ 
ings, names, and language that they left 
in it . . . and because they were in the 
vicinity of this Cape (xalle, the other people 
who lived from the middle of the Island 
upwards called those dwelling about there 
Chingilla, and their language the .same, as 
much as to say the language, or the people of 
the Chins of Oalle.” — Ban os, TIL ii. 1. 

1.583. —(The Caiichin Chineans) “are of the 
race of the Cbingalays, which they say are 
the best kinde of all the Malabars."— Fitch^ 
in Hakl. ii. 397. 

1598.— “. . . inhabited w'ith people called 
Cingalas. . . ."— Linsclioten, 24 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 77 ; in i. 81, Chingalas]. 

c. 1610. —“Ilstiennent done que . . . les 
premiers qiii y allerent, et qui les peuplererit 
(les Maldives) furent ... les Cingalles de 
I’Tsle de CeyXun."Pyrard de Laval, i. 185 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 105, and see i. 266]. 

1612.—Couto, after giving the same ex¬ 
planation of the word as Barros, says : “ And 
as they spring from the Chins, who are the 
falsest heathen of the East ... so are they 
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of this island the weakest, falsest, and most 
tricky people in all India, insomuch that, to 
this day, you never find faith or truth in a 
Chin^alla.”—V. i. 5. 

1681.—“The Chin^leys are naturally a 
people given to Sloth and laziness : if they 
can but anyways live, they abhor to work.” 
. . . .—KnoXy '32. 

SINGAPORE, SINGAPORE, ii.p. 

This name was ado})ted by Sir St;im- 
ford Raflies in favour of the city winch 
he founded, February 23, 1819, on the 
island which liad always retained the 
name since the Middle Ages. This it 
derived from Siuhapimiy Skt. ‘ Lion- 
city,’ the name of a town founded by 
Malay or Javanese settlers from Su¬ 
matra, yirohably in the 14th century, 
and to wliich Barros ascribes great 
coinnienaal imjK^rtance. The Indian 
origin of the naim*, as of many (Jher 
nanu'-s and phrases winch survive from 
the old Indian civilisiition of the 
Archipelago, had been forgotten, and 
the origin vdiich Barros was taught 
to ascribe to it is on a ])ar with his 
etymology of Singalese (pioted in the 
prt‘ceding article. The words on 
which his etymology is founded are 
no dou))t Malay: singahy ‘to tarry, 
halt, or lodge,’and yora-poniy ‘to pre¬ 
tend ’ ; and these were })robably su])- 
posed to refer to the temporary occu¬ 
pation of Sinhajnira, before the chiefs 
who founded it {)assed on to Malacca. 
[It may be noted that Dennys {Desc. 
jHct. s.v.) derives the word from singhay 
‘a T)la;:e of call,’ and purely ‘a city.’ In 
Daibo(pier([ue’s (Joinm,. flak. Soc. iii. 
73, we are told : “Singay)ura, whence 
the city takes its name, is a channel 
through which all the shipping of 
those ])arts ])asses, and signifies in his 
Malay language, ‘ treacherous delay ’ ” 
See (jnotation irom Barros below.] 

The settlement of Hinduized people 
on the site, if not the name, is prob¬ 
ably as old as the 4th century, a.d., 
for inscrij)tions have been founa there 
in a very old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the mouth of the little 
river on which the town stands, was 
destroyed some 40 or 50 years ago for 
the accommodation of some wretched 
bungalow. 

The modern Singapore and its pros¬ 
perity form a monument to the 
patriotism, sagacity, and fervid spirit 
of the founder. According to an 
article in the Geogr. Magazine (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. Archibald Ritchie, 


who was present with the expedition 
which founded the colony, Raffles, 
after consultation with Lora Hastings, 
was about to establish a settlement mr 
the protection and encouragement of 
our Ejistern trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when his attention wjis drawn 
to the superior advantages of Siiiga- 
j>ore by Captains Roas and (Vaw'ford 
of the Bombay Marine, who had been 
engaged in the survey of those seas. 
Its great adaptation for a mercantile 
settlement had been discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier. 
It seems hardly jmssible, we must how¬ 
ever observe, to reconcile tin* details 
in the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the JAfe of 
Riifflps; though probably the latter 
had, at some time or other, received 
information from the officers named 
by Mr. Ritchie. 

1512.—“ And as the enterprise was one to 
make good booty, everybody was delighted 
to go on it, HO that they wore more than 
1200 men, the Hoimdest and best armed of 
the garriHon, and so they wore ready in¬ 
continently, and stjirted for the Strait of 
Cincapura, where they were to wait for the 
junks .’’—(JorreMy ii. 284-5. 

15.51.—“Bed hactenas Bens nobis adsit 
omnibus. Amen. Anno ix>Rt Christum 
natum, MDLi. Ex Freto B 3 nicapurano.''-- 
Srti. Franc. Xaverii Epistt. Pragao, 1667, 
Lib. in. viii. 

1553.—“Anciently the most celebrated 
.settlement in this region of Malaca was one 
called Cingapura, a name which in their 
tongue moans ‘ protended halt ’ (faUa tli- 
mora) ; and this stood ujx)n a j>oint of that 
country which is the most southerlv of all 
Asia, and lies, according to our graduation, 
in half a degree of North Lititude . . . 
before the foundation of Malaca, at this 
saine Cingapiira . . . flocked together all 
the navigators of the Seas of India from 
West and East. . . .”—liarroSy IT. vi. 1. 
(The same derivation is given in the Comm, 
of Ihilhoqnerquey Hak. Soc. iii. 73.] 

* 1572.— 

“ Mas na j)onta da terra Cingapiira 

Ver^s, onde o caminho as naos se estreita ; 

Daqui, tornando a costa (ynosura, 

Se incurva, e para a Aurora se endireita.” 

CamGn, x. 125. 

By Burton : 

“ But on her Landa-end throned see Cln- 
gapiir, 

where the wide sea-road shrinks to 
narrow way : 

Thence curves the coast to face the 
Cynosure, 

and lastly trends Aurora-wards its lay.” 

1598. — “... by water the coast stretcheth 
to the Capo of Singapura, and from thence 
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itninneth upwards [inwards] againe. . . .—” 
LtTiAchoten, 30; [Hak. Soc. i. 101]. 

1599,—“ In this voyage nothing occurred 
worth relating, except that, after passing 
the Strait of Sincapura, situated in one 
degree and a half, between the main land 
and a variety of islands . , . with so narrow 
a channel that from the ship you could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on cither aide, our vessel struck on a 
shoal .”—di Carhtti, ii. 208-9. 

1606 -- “ The 5th May came there 2 Prows 
from the King of Johore, with the Shah- 
baudor (Shabunder) of Singapoera, called 
Siri Kaja Nagara. . . Valeyifijn, v. 331. 

1616.— “Found a Dutch man-of war, one 
of a fleet a[){K.)inted for the siege of Mulaca, 
with the aid of the King of Acheen, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Singapore.” — 
Sainabarij^ i. 45<‘i. 

1727. — “In anno 1703 1 called at Johorf 
on my Way to (Ihina, and he treated me 
very kindly, and made me a Present of the 
Island of Sincapure, but 1 told him it could 
bo of no use to a private Person, tho’ a 
proper f'laco for a Coint>any to settle a 
Colony in, lying in tho (kuiter of Trade, 
and being accommodated with good Hirers 
and safe Harlxiurs, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served Shipping* both to 
go out and come in.”—d. llamiKon, li. 98 : 
[od. 1744, ii. 97J. 

1818. - “Wo are now on our way to tho 
eastward, in the hojio of doing something, 
but I much fear the Dutch have hardly loft 
us an inch of ground. . . . M;y attention is 
I)rincii>ally turned to Johore, *an(i you must 
not bo surprised if my next letter to yon is 
dated from the site of the ancient city of 
Singapura. ” - 7iLetter to Marsden, 
dated tSaudh^tu/.t^ Dec, 12. 

SINaARA, 8. Hind, ftinghardj Skt. 
sringaitaka, sririga^ ‘a horn.’ I’lie 
caltrop or water-cliestniit ; Trapa his- 
piiiosa^ Roxb, (N.O. Ifaloragareac). 

[c. 1590. —Tho Ain (ed. Jarrett, ii. 65) 
mentions it as one of tho crojis on which 
revenue was levied in cash. 

[1798.—In Kashmir “many of them . . , 
were obliged to live on the Kernel of the 
singerah, or water-nut. . . .” — Forster, 
Travels, ii. 29. ’ 

[1809.—Buchanan-HarniiUm writes aing- 
g)ltLrz.. — Kasteni India, i. 241.] 

1835.—“Here, as in most other parts of 
India, the tank is imoiled by the water- 
chestnut, singhara {Truoa bUj/inosa), which 
is everywhere as regularly planted and 
cultivated in fields under a large surface of 
water, as wheat or barley is in the dry 
plains. . . , The nut grows under the water 
after the flowers decay, and is of a triangular 
shape, and covered wdth a tough brown in¬ 
tegument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which is wholly esculent, and of a fine car- 
tilamnous texture. Tho people are very 
fond of those nuts, and they are carried 


often upon bullocks’ backs two or three 
hundred miles to market.”— Sle-enuin, Ram¬ 
bles, &c. (1844), i. 101 ; [ed. Smith, i. 94.] 

1839. — “ The nuts of the Trapa hispinosa, 
called Singhara, are sold in all the Bazaars 
of India ; and a species called by the same 
name, forms a considerable |H)rtion of the 
food of tho inhabitants of Cashmere, as wo 
learn from Mr. Forster [/or. r</I.J that it 
yields the (Jovornrnent 12,000/. of revenue ; 
and Mr. Moorcroft mentions nearly the same 
sum as Kunjeet Sing’s share, from 96,000 to 
128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yieldi3d by the 
Lake of Oallcr,”— Roylr, Him. Flan,ts, i. 211. 

SIPAHSELAR, s. A General-in- 
(diicf ; Pers. siptdh-mlar, ‘army-leader,^ 
the IjLst word Being t)ie same as in 
the title of the late famous Minister- 
Regent, of Hyderabad, Sir Salur Jang^ 
i.e. ‘ the leader in Mar.’ 

c. 1000-1100.—“ Vmci cjuelle 6toit alors 
la gioire et la puissance dos Orp^lians dans 
Ic royaurae. I Is posstVloient la charge de 
sbasalar, on de g^n^*ralissime de toute la 
(xeorgie. Jous les ofticiers clu fialuis ^toient 
de leiir dependance.” - Hist, oj the ih-pehans, 
in S(. Mill tin, Mem. siir rArmirue, ii. 77. 

c. 1358.--“At 16 my father took me by 
the hand, ami brought me to his own 
Monastery. He th(;re addressed rue : ‘My 
boy, our ancestor’s from generation to 
generation have boon commaiidors of the 
armies of tl>e Jagtay and tho Berlas family. 
Tho dignity of (Sepah Salar) (Bmmandor- 
in-Chicf has now desccudod to me, but as 1 
am tired of this world ... 1 moan there¬ 
fore to resign m}' public office. . . .”— Aufob. 
Mem. of Timoitr, K.'l'. j). 22. 

1712.— “Omnibus illis superior est . . , 
Sipab Salaar, sive hnperator Unm-atis 
Hegni, Praesidem dignitate excipiens. ...” 

- Kamnji/ir, A morn. Exot. 73. 

1726.—A letter from the Heor Van Maat- 

I zuiker “to His Highness Chan Chanaan, 
Bapperselaar, (Band Duke, and (leneral in 
(^hief of th<i Oreal Mogol in Assam, Bengal, 

I &c.”— Valendjii, v. 173. 

I 1755.—“After tho Sipahsalar Hydur, 

' by his jrrndonce ami courage, had defeated 
the Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed tho government 
of Seringaj)utt\in on a sure and established 
basis. . . -Meer Hussein All Kfuin, H. of 

Hi/dur Hail', O. T. F. p. 61. 

[c. 1803.—In a collection of native letters, 
the titles of Ijord Ijake are given as follows : 

Ashja ~ vl - Mitlk Khan Daiirdn, (Jeneral 
Gerard l^akoBfibadur, Sipahsalar-i-kishwar- 
i-Hind,” “ Valiant of the Kingdom, Lord of 
tho Cycle, Commander-in-chief of the Terri- 
torios of Hindustan .”—North Indian Notes 
and Queries, iv. 17.] 

SIRCAR, 8. Hind. from Pers, mr~ 
kdr, ‘ head (of) affairs.’ This M ord has 
very divers applications ; but its senses 
may fall under three heads. 
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a. The State, the Government, the 
Supreme authority ; also ‘ the Master ’ 
or head of the doiuestic government. 
Thus a servant, if ask(‘d ‘Wliose are 
tliose horses?’ in re])lying ‘They are 
the siirkdr’s,^ may mean according to 
(ircuinstances, that they are Govern¬ 
ment horses, or that tliev belong to his 
own master. 

b. In Bengal the word is apjdied to 
a donuistic servant, who is a kind of 
house-steward, and keeps tlie accounts 
of househobl expeiuliture, and makes 
miscellaneous ])urchases for the family ; 
also, in merchants’ offices, to any native 
accountant or native employed in 
making purchases, &c. 

C. Under the Mahommedan Govern¬ 
ments, as in the time of the Mogul 
Emjnre, and more rectuilly in the Dec- 
can, the woi'd was a]*plied to certain 
e.xteiisive administrative divisions of 
territory. In its application in the 
Deccan it has been in English gcmer- 
ally s])elt Circar ((pv.). 

a.— 

[1759.— “. . . there is no separation he- 
tween your Honour . . . and this Sircar. 

. . Fonest, Bomhoji Letter ii. 129. J 

1800. -- “ Would it not ho ]«).ssihlo and 
}>roper to make peojjJe jiay the circar ac¬ 
cording to the exchange tixeil at Seringa- 
patarn Wellington, i. 00. 

[1860. — “ . . the Sirkar Buhadoor gives ] 
me four nipec.s a month. , . onfessions 

of it n Oiderlfi, 43. J 


1777.- “There is not in any country in 
the world, of which 1 have any knowledge, 
a more pernicious race of V( rmin in human 
shape tiian ;iro the numerous east of people 
known in Bengal l)y the aj>pollatiun of 
Sircars; they are educated and trained to 
deceive.’’--yvhv’.s- T/arfs, i. 24. 

1810.—“The Sircar i.s a genius w'ho.se 
whole .study is to handle money, whether 
receivable or payable, and who contrives 
either to confuse accounts, when they are 
adver.se to hi.s view-, or to render them mo.st 
expre.ssivcly intelligible, when .such should 
suit his pur}X)se.”— Williavi^on, V.M. i. 200. 

1822.— “One morning our Sircar, in 
answer to my having observed that the 
articles purchased wore highly priced, said, 

‘ You are my father and my mother, and 1 
am your poor little child. I have only taken 
2 annas in the rujvee du-stoorio ' ” (dUBtoor). 
— Wanderings of a Pilgrim^ i. 21-22. 

1834. — “ ‘And how the deuce,’ asked his 
companion, ‘ do you manage to pay for 
them ? ’ ‘ Nothing so easy,—1 say to my 

Sirkar : ‘ Baboo, go pay for that horse 2000 


rupees, and it is done. Sir, as quickly as 
you could dock him.’ "—The liabooaiui Other 
Tales, i. 13. 

C.— 

c. 1590.—“ III the fortieth year of his 
majesty's reign, Ids dominions consisted of 
105 SireaXB, suhdivided into 2737 kusbahs ” 
(cUBba), “the revenue of which he .settled 
for ten years at 3 Arriba, 02 Crore, 97 Lacks, 
5.5,246 DamB” (q.v. 3,02,97,55,246 dduis 
about 9 millions sterling). --Aut^^n, K.T. by 
(lladwin, 1800, ii. 1 ; [ed. Jonrtt, ii. 115.) 

i SIEDAR, s. Hnul. from Pers. mr- 
I d(ir, and lcs.s correctly sirdar, ‘leader, jl 
I commander, an oflicer ’ ; a chief, or 
lord ; tlic head of a set of pahinkin- 
iH'firer.s, and hioicu tlie ' sirddr-hi'am-,’ 
or tdlijitically ‘tlie Sirdar,' i.s in Bengal 
the style of the valet or body-servant, 
oven when he. may have no others 
iindiM* lum (.see BEARER). [Sirdar is 
now the oiheiai title of the (Jom- 
j iiiander-in■ (diief of the Egyptian 
army; Sirdar JUdmihir i.s an Indian 
military distinction,] 

[c. 1010.— “ . . . a captain of a compiiny, 
or, as they call it, a SardaX6.” — Pyrard de 
Laiud, llak, Soc. i. 254. 

(1075.— “ Saxdar.” See under SEPOY.] 

1808. -“1, svith great ditliculty, knocked 
up .some of the villagers, who were nearly 
as much afraid as t'hn.stie's Wdll, at the 
visit of a SirdAr ” (liere an - Life of 

I 

' (c. 1X17. “. . . the hearers, with thoir 

Sirdaur, have a large room with a verandah 
before it.”--A//s. Shenrood, Last Pays of 
Iloosy, 03.1 

1820.- “ (iopeo’s father had been a Sirdar 
of some consi5(picnce.”— Pandurang Pan, 
171 , (ed. 1873, i. 252j. 

' SIBDKAKS, s. ’I'llis is Die name 
i which nati\e valet.s (bearer) give 
to connnon drawers (underclothing). 
A friend (Gen. R. Maelagan, R.E.) 
has suggested the origin, whicli is 
doubtless “.short drawers” in contra- 
distinetioii to Long-drawers, or Py¬ 
jamas ((jq.v.). A common hearer’s 
jjroiiuncjal ion is sirdrftj; as a chest of 
drawers i.s also called ‘Dr^ kd ahnaird* 
(site ALMYRA). 

SIBKY, s. Hind, sirkh A kind of 
unplatted matting formed by laying 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
upper part of iha Saccharum sara, Roxb. 
(see SURKUNDA) side by side, and 
binding them in single or double 
layers. This is u.sed to lay under the 
that-ch of a house, to cover carts and 
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palankins, to make Chicks (q.v.) and 
table-mats, and for many other pur¬ 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 

]8]0.—“It is perhai)s singular that I 
should have seen seerky in use among a 
^roup of gypsies in Essex. In India these 
itinerants, whose habits and characters 
correspond with this intolerable sjiecios of 
banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under aeerky.”— Wif/iantMm, V.M. ii. 490. 

[ 1K1V2. - - “ . . . neat little huts of BLTTakee, 
a reed or grass, resembling bright straw.” — 
Mrs. Mrrr Unssun All, Ohsn't'dtions, i. 23.J 

SIRRIS, s. Hind. Rkt. sliir- 
ishdy ifhri\ ‘to l)reak,’ fi'oin the brittle¬ 
ness of its branelHiS ; the tree Acacia 
Lchhek, Beiitli., indigenous in S. India, 
the Satpiira range, Bengal, and the 
sub-Hiinrdayan tract ; cultivated in 
Egyi)t and elsewhere. A (dosely 
kindred sj)., yl. Juli.hris.si 71 , Boivin, 
atibrdsa speinmen of scientific ‘Hob.son- 
Jobson’; the specific name is a cor- 
ru]»t.ion of Guldo-rcsJm, ‘silk-flower.’ 

1808. “ QiieKpies arme^.s ajires lo mort do 

Dariyal, de.s charpcntiers uyant abattu un 
arbre de Seris, <jui crocssoit aupr^^ de son 
tombeau, le eouperent en plusiours pieces 
THUir I’einployer a des constrvictitms. 'l\)ut- 
a*coup une voix terrible .se fit entendre, la 
terre se mil ii trembler et le trone de cot 
arbre se releva de lui-mOme. Les ouvners 
^jiouvantds s'onfiiirenf, et I’arbre ne tarda 
pas h, reverdir.” —A/sos, Ara t/idt-t-MahJil, 
<iuotod by (iarrin de Jassy, Rrl. Mas. 88. 

(c. 1890.— 

“ An’ it fell when sirriB-shaws w'oro sere, 

And the niobts were long and mirk.” 

li. Ixiplmy, />r/Hirfi)i>ait<(l Dittirs, The 
Fall of JiK'k It lUfsjHt .\ 

SISSOO, SHISHAM, s. Hind, slsu, 
slsfhiy sJuslaon, Skt. si/isapd ; Ar. s</sa7u, 
sdsim ; the tree 1 htlbcrgia Sissoo, Boxb. 
(N.O. yvCgamibo.sac) and its wood. This 
is excellent, and valuable for construc¬ 
tion, joimuT, boat- and carriage-build¬ 
ing, and fiii'iiiture. It was the favourite 
wood for gun-carriages as long as the 
su))})ly of large timber lastea. It is 
now much cuItiv^'lted in the Punjab 
plantations. The tree is indigenous in 
the sub-Hiinalayan tracts ; and be¬ 
lieved to be so likewise in Beluchistan, 
Guzerat, and Central India. Another 
fip. of Dalbergia {!). latifolm) affords the 
Black Wood ((pv.) of S. and W, India. 
There can be little doubt that one 
or more of these species of Dalbergia 
afforded tlie sesaminc wood spoken of in 
the Periplm, and in some old Arabic 
writers. A quotation under Black 


Wood shows that this wood was ex¬ 
ported from India to Chaldaea in 
remote ages. Sissoo has continued in 
recent times to be exjiorted to Egypt, 
(see Forskal, (pioted by Royle, Hmdu 
Medicine, 128). Royle notices the re¬ 
semblance of the Biblical .'diittim wood 
to shlsha7n. 

c. A.D. 80.—. . Thither they are wont 
to despatch from Barygaza (Broach) to 
b(»th the.se ports of J^ersia, great ves.sols 
with ])ra.s.s, and timbers, and licams of teak 
(xayaXivojy Kal boKuiv) . . . and logs 
of Bhlaham {(paXdyyDv ffaaaixivuiv) . . .” 
— Periplus, Alaris Erythr., cajt 36. 

c. 545.—“The.se again are jmssed on from 
Sielediba to the marts t)ii thi'^ side, such as 
Male, where the pepper is grown, and 
Kalliana, whence are exported brass, and 
BhiBhaxn logs {a-rja-ayLva ^lAa), and other 
wares.”— Cosmm, lib. xi. 
before 1200.— 

“ There are the wolf and the jiarrot, and the 
peacock, and the dove, 

And the plant of Zmj, and al-sS^sim, and 
}»epper. . . .” 

Verses on India hy Ahul-dhaVi, 
the Sind I, (| noted by Kazrlnl, 
in (Jildemcister, ]>. 218. 

1810. — “ SisBOO grows in most of the 
great forests, intermixed with Baul. . . . 
i’his wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavy, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
I>urj)le tint when polished.”— \Vil!ai)nso7if 
V.M. ii. 71. 

1839.—“As 1 rode through the cit)’ one 
day J saw a considerable (piantity of timber 
lying in an obscure street. On examining 
it I found it wais shlBhain, a wood ot the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to the 
attacks of w'hite ants.” l>ry Leine.'i from 
Yoitntj Egypt, ed. 1851, ]>. 102. 

SITTING UP. A curious (‘iLstoiii, 
in vogue at the Presidency towns more 
than a century ago, ami the nature of 
which is indicated by the (jnotations. 
Was it of Dutch origin ? 

1777 .--“ Lady Impey Bits UP with Mrs. 
Hastings; cm/^o toad-eating.”—/Vo Fraticis's 
J)iarif, quoted in Busteed, Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, 124 ; [3rd ed. 125J. 

1780.—“When a young lady arrives at 
Madras, she must, in a few days afterw’ards 
sit up to receive company, attended by 
.some beau or master of the ceremonies, 
which })orhaps continues for a week, or 
until she has seen all the fair sex, and 
gentlemen of the settlement.” — Munro's 
Narr,, 56. 

1795.—“You see how many good reasons 
there are against your scheme of my taking 
horse instantly, and hastening to throw 
myself at the lady’s feet; as to the other, 
of proxy, 1 can only agree to it under 
certein conditions. ... I am not to be 
forced to sit up, and receive male or female 
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visitors. ... 1 am not to be obliged to 
deliver my opinion on pfitterns for caps or 
petticoats for any lady. . , ."—T. Manro 
to his tSistor, in Life, i. 169. 

1810. — “Among the several justly ex¬ 
ploded ceremonies we may reckon that 
... of ‘Sitting up.’ . . . This ‘Sitting 
up,’ as it was termed, generally took place 
at the house of some lady of rank or 
fortune, who, for three successive nights, 
threw o})en her mansion for the purpose 
of receiving all . . . who chose to pay 
their respects to such ladies as might have 
recently arrived in the country.”— Wifham- 
son, V.M. i. 113. 

SITTRINGY, S. Hind, from Ar. 
shitraiiji, shatrmiji, and that from Pers. 
shafmiig, ‘chews,’ wliicli is again of Skt. 
origin, chaturarKja, ‘ ([uadripartite ’ (see 
SADRAS). A carnet of coloured cotton, 
now usually made in stri])es, hut no 
douht originall}^, as the name implies, 
in chequers. 

1648. — “. . . Een anderc soortc van 
fllechte Tapijtcii die m§ noemt Chitrenga.” 
— \ 'u)i Tu'ist, 63. 

1673. ~ “They pull off their Slippers, 
and after tho usual Salams, sent them- 
aolves in Choultries, open to some Tank of 
purling Water; commonly spread with 
Carpets or Situmgees.” — Fn/^’v, 93. 

[1688. “2 citterengees.” — In Yule, 

Hedges' liiarxj, Hak. Hoc. li. cclxv.] 

1785, — “ To be sold by public auction . . . 
the valuable effects of Warren Hastings, 
Esquire . , ’. carpets and sittringees.” — 
In Seton-Karr, i. 111. 

SIWALIK, n.]). This is the name 
now applied distinctively to tliat outer 
range of t-ertiary hills which in various 
parts of the Himalaya runs jiarallel to 
the foot of the mountain region, 
separated from it hy valley.s known 
in Ujqier India as dans (see DHOON) 
But this special and convenient sense 
(d) has been attributed to th<», term 
by modern Anglo-Indian geographers 
only. Among the older Mahommedan 
historians tlie term Siwdiikh is applied 
to a territory to the west oi and 

erhaps embracing the Aravalli Hills, 

lit certainly including specifically 
Nagore (Ndgaur) and Manaawar the 
predecessor of modern Jodhpur, and 
in the vicinity of that city. This 
application is denoted by (a). 

In one or two passages we find the 
application of the name (Siwillikhl ex¬ 
tending a good deal further .soiitn, as 
if reaching to the vicinity of Malwa. 
Such instances we have grouped under 
(b). But it is possible that the early 


application (a) habitually extended 
thus far. 

At a later date the name is applied 
to the Ilimrilaya ; citlier to the range 
in its whole, extent, as in the passages 
from Chert’fl'rdin (Sharitfuddin ’Ali of 
Yezd) ami from Baber; sometimes 
with a possible limitation to that 
part of the mountains whicli overlo(»k3 
the. Punjab ; or, as the (jiH)tati()n from 
Reniiell indicates, with a distinction 
between the less lofty region near(‘.st 
the jdains, and the Al})ine summits 
beyond, Siwalik a]>])lying to the 
former only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is, we doubt, not, to be gatluuH‘d from 
the oecurrence, in a list of Indian 
national names, in the I'ishmi Pardmi^ 
of the Saivalas. But. of the iKisition 
of these w(‘ can only say that the 
nations, with whom the context im¬ 
mediately a.ssot‘iates them, seem to lie 
towanls tile westtuai ])art oi T])per 
India. (See. WiUoids Jl^orjcs^ Vishna 
Parana^ ii. 175.) The ])o])ular deriva¬ 
tion of Siwrdik as given in several of 
the (|uotations l)elow, is from sawaldkh^ 
‘One lakh and a (piart.er ’ ; hut this is 
of no more value than most }) 0 ))ular 
etymologies. 

We. give numerous (piotations to 
establish the old apjdicat ion of the 
term, bei'ause this has ))een somewhat 
confused in Elliot’s extracts )>y the 
inter]K)lated jdirase ‘Siwalik 
where it i.s evident from Kaverty’s 
version (»f the Tahakdt-i-Nds'in tliat 
there is no such word as Hills in the 
original. 

We have saiil that tlie special aji- 
plication of the term to tlie. detached 
sub-Himalayan range is (juite. modern. 
It seems in fait due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science, Dr. Hugh Falconer ; 
at least we can find no trace of it 
before the use of the term by him in 
papers presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It is not ])reviouHly used, 
so far as we can discover, evam hy 
Royle ; nor is it known to Jacque- 
mont, who was intimately associated 
with Royle and Cantley, at Saharan- 
piir, very shortly before Falconer’s 
arrival there. Jacqueinont (Jouriml, 
ii. 11) calls the range: “la premiere 
chaine de montfignes qiie j’yipellerai 
les rnontagries de Dehraf The first 
occurrence that we can find is in a 
paper by Falconer on the ‘ Aptitude of 
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tlie Himalayan Kange for the Culture 
of the Tea Plant,’ in vol. iii. of the 
J. yl.s. Soc. Bengal, which we quote 
i)elow. A year later, in the account 
of the Hivatlierium fossil, by Falconer 
and Cautley, in tlie As. Researches, we 
have a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term Shodlik, and its alleged 
etymology. 

It is ]*robal)le that there may have 
been some I’eal legendary connection 
of the hills in the vicinity with the 
name of Siva. For in some of the old 
maps, sucli as that in Pernier’s Travels, 
we find ^iha given as the name of a 
province about Hurd war ; and the 
same name occurs in the same connec¬ 
tion ill the Mem. of the Emperor 
Jahangir {Pilltot, vi. 382). [On the 
connection of Siva wor.sliip witli the 
lower Himalaya, see Atkinson, Hima¬ 
layan Gazetteer, ii. 743.] 

a.— 

1118.-" “ Again he rebelled, and founded 
the fortress of Naghawr, in the territory of 
Siw&likh, in the neighbourhood of liiralg'^.'’ 
— Taftakdt-i-JVdsirl, by Jiarn'ty, 110. 

1192. - “'J'he seat of government, Ajrnir, 
with the whole of the Siw3.1ikh [territory], 
such as (?) Hun.si, Sursuti, and other tracts, 
were subjugated."- find. 408-469. 

1227. — “A year subsecjnent to thi.s, in 
624 H,, he (Sultan lyaltimisb) marched 
against the fort of Mandawar within the 
limits of the Siw&likli [ territory j, and its 
capture, likewi.se the Almighty God facili¬ 
tated for him."— Jhid. 611. 

c. 1247.— “. . . When the Hultan of 
Islam, Na.sir-ud Dunya - wa - ud - Din, as¬ 
cended the throne of sovereignty . . . 

after Malik Balban had come [to Gourt ?] 
he, on .several occasion.^ made a rouue.st for 
Uchchah together with Multan. This was 
ac<}uiesced in, under the uuderstending 
that the SiwS.likli [territory] and Nag-awr 
should be reliiKiuished by him to other 
Maliks. . . -//ud. 781. 

1253. — “When the new year came round, 
on Tuesday, the 1st of the mouth of 
Muharrarn, 651 U., command was given to 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’^,am ... to proceed to 
his fiefs, the territory of Siw&likh and 
Hansl."— Ibid, 693. 

1257. —“ Malik Balban . . . withdrew 
from Dehli), and by way of the Siw&likh 
country], and with a slight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in number, returned to 
Uchchah again."— Jbid. 786. 

1255.—“When the royal tent was pitched 
at Talh-pat, the [contingent] forces of the 
Siw&likh [districts], which were the fiefs 
of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, bad l>een delayed 
. . . (he) set out for HansI . . . (and there) 
issued his mandate, so that, in the space 
of 14 days, the troops of the Siw&likh, 


Hans!, Sursutl, Jind [Jhindl, and Barwalab 
. . . assembled. . . . ’— Ibid. 837. 

1260. — “ Ulugh Khan-i-A’^m resolved 
upon making a raid upon the Koh-payah 
[hill tracts of Mewat] round about the 
capital, because in this . . . there wa.s a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, un- 
cea.singly, committed highway robbery, and 
plundered the property of Musalmrms . .* , 
and destruction of the villages in the dis¬ 
tricts of Harianah, the Siw&likh, and 
Bhianah, neces.sarily followed their out¬ 
breaks.”— Ibid. 850. 

1300-10.—“The Mughals having wasted 
the Siw&lik, had moved some distance olf. 
When they and their horse.s returned weary 
and thirsty to the river, the army of Islilm, 
whicli had been waiting for them some 
days, caught them as they eA|»ected. . . 

— Xia-uddui Jiartil, in Rl/iot, iii, 199. 


c. 1300. —“Of the citie.s on the shore the 
first is Sandabdr, then Fakmir, then the 
country of Manjanir, thot) the country of 
(Kandarainii), then Jangli (Jinkali), then 
Kiilarn. . . . After these comes the country 
of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and villages. After that comes M41w{^la" 
(but in some MSS. Mdhvd).-~licuihldudd^n, 
in Elliot., i. 68. Ras/udiiddln. has got ap¬ 
parently much astray here, for he brings in 
the Siwj5,lik territory at the far end of 
Malabar. But the mention of Malwa as 
adjoining is a probable indication of the 
true position. (Elliot imagines here some 
allusion to the Maldives and Liiccadives. 
All in that way that scents possible is that 
Rashiduddln may have heard of t,he Maldives 
and made some jumble between thorn and 
Malwa). And this is in a manner confirmed 
by the next quotation fn>rn a Portuguese 
writer who places the region inland from 
Guzerat. 

1644. —“Itconfine.s . . . on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Saualacca fnabatta (Skt, partHita), as 
much us to say 120,000 mountain.^." — 
Bocarro, At IS. 


1399. —“ Le Detroit de Coupel^ est 8itu4 
au pied d’une montagne par oil {>aase le 
Gange, et k quinze milles plus haut que ce 
Detroit il y a une pierre en forme de Vache, 
de laquelle sort la source de ce grand 
Pleuve; e’est la cause pour laquelle les 
Indous adoront cette pierre, et dans tons les 
pays circonvoisins jusques k une ann6e de 
chemin, ils se tournont pour prier du c6t^ 
de ce Detroit et de cette Vache de pierre. 
. . . Cepondant on eut avis que dans la 
montagne de Soualec, qui est une des plus 
considerables de ITnde, et q^ui s’^tend dans 
le deux tiers de ce grand Empire, il s’^toit 
assemble un grand nombre d’ludions qui 
cherchoient k nous faire insulte."— H, de 
Timur-Bec, par Chrreffedvti Ali d'Yezd (Fr. 
Tr. by Petit de la Croix), Delf, 1723, iii, 
ch. xxv.-xxvi. 
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1628.—‘‘The northern range of hills has 
been mentioned . . . after leaving Kashmir, 
those hills contain innumerable tribes and 
states, pergannahs and countries, anti ex¬ 
tend all the way b) Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean. . . . The chief trade 
of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk- 
"bags, the tails of the mountain cow, salfron, 
lead, and copper. The natives of Hind call 
these hills Sewk\ik.-Parba(. In the Ian ^ 
guagc of Hind Sawal^ means a lak and a | 
(piartor (or 125,000), and Parbat means a 
hiU, that is, the 125,000 hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some 
parts of Hindustan, such as Tjahore, 
Hehrend, and Sarnbal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round.”— Baher^ p. 1113. 

c. 1.545.—“ Sher Sh6h's d/fing regrets. 

“On being remonstrated with forgiving 
way to low spirits, when he had done so 
much for the good of the people during his 
.short reign, after earnest solicitation, he 
said, ‘ 1 have had three or four desires 
on my heart, which still remain without 

accomplishment.One is, I wished to 

have depopulated the country of Iloh, and 
to have transferred its inhabitants to the 
tract between tlie Nilab and Ijahore, in¬ 
cluding tbe hills below Niniluna as far 
as the Siw4lik.”’— Tdn./7(-A7*da Jahdn 
Lodi, in Pffiof, V. 107-8. Nindfiiia was on 
Ikdnath, a hill over the delam (compare 
Pf/iof, ii. 450-1). 

c. 1547-8.- “After their defeat the 
Nutzis took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
the hill-country bordering on Kashmir. 
IslAni yhfih . . . during the space of two 
years was engaged in constint conflicts 
wuth the Ghakkars, whom he desired to 
subdue, , . . Skirting the hills he went 
thence to Miirin ('0, and all the llajiis of 
the Siwalik presented themselves. . . . 

Barsiirani, the Itlja of Gwalior, became a 
staunch servant of the King . . . Gw\''tlior 
is a hill, whi(;h is on tin; right hand towards 
the South, amongst the hills, as you go 
to KAngra and Nagarkol.” (See NUGGUR- 
COTE). - Tdni/>-iJJ<(i(d,, in P/iiof, iv. 493-4. 

c. 1.555. - “Tiic lui}»eruil forces eii 
countered the Afghans near the Siw4lik 
mountains, and gained .n victory winch 
elicited graci(»u.s marks of a])}>roval from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountainsaml jungles. . . . RAjA Ram Chand, 
RAjA of EJagarkot, was the most renowned 
of all the RtAJAs of the hills, and he came 
and made his submission.” — TabalYit-i- 
Ahbxr'i, in EUmt, v. 248. 

c. 1560. — “The Emperor (Akbar) then 
marched onwards towards the Siwdlik 
hills, in pursuit of the KhAn-KhAnan. He 
reached the neighbourhood of TalwAra, a 
district in the SiwAlik, belonging to RAjA 
Gohind Chand. ... A party of adven¬ 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 
hills, and surrounding the place put many 
of the defenders to the sword.”— ibid. 267. 

c. 1570.—“ Husain Khan . . . set forth 
from Lucknow with the design of breaking 
down the idols, and demolishing the idol 
temples. For false reixirts of their un¬ 


bounded troasure.s had come to his ears. 
He proceeded through Oudh, ttTW'ard.s the 
Siwalik hills. ... Ho then ravaged the 
whole country, as far as the Kasbah of 
Wajrafl, in the country of RAjA Ranka, a 
powerful zaviind6)\ and from that t/owri to 
Ajmir which is his cajntal.”—yicw/AAaf, in 
PJhot^ iv. 497. 

1594-5, - ~ “The force inarched to the 
Siwalik hills, and the Bahhsh'i resulvtul to 
begin by attacking .Tarnniu, one of the 
strongest fi»rts of tli.'it country.” - Akbar 
A’Aw/u, in Klhoty v. 125. 

c. ,, “ KAm Deo . . returned to 

Kanauj . . . after that he marched into 
the Siwalik bilks, and made all the za- 
nnndArs tributary. The R.AjA of KamAAn 
. . . came out against RAm Deo and gave 
him battle.”— Finskta's Introduction^ in 
Elliot^ vi. .561 

1793.— “Mr. Daniel, wdth a party, also 
visited Siririagur the same year [1789]: 
... It is situated in an exceedingly deep 
and very narrow valley ; formed by Mount 
Sewalick,* the northern boundary of Hin- 
floostan, on the one .side; and the vast 
range of snowy mountains of Himmaleu 
or iMAfS, on the other; and from the 
report of the natives, it would ;t])pear, that 
the nearest part of the base of the latter 
(on which snow was actually falling in the 
month of May), was not more than 14 or 15 
G. miles in direct distance to the N. or 
N.E. of Sirinagur town. 

“In crossing the mounbiiris of Sewalick, 
they met with vegetable productions, projjcr 
to the temperate climates. Mem., 

ed. 1793, pp. [368-369]. 

d.— 

1834. —“On the flank of the groat range 
there is a lino of low hills, the Sewalik, 
which eommeneo at Roopur, on the Satlej, 
and run down a long wuiy h) the south, 
skirting the great chain. In some places 
they run up to, and rise upon, the HimA- 
layas; in «)thers, as in this neighbourhood 
(SeliAranpur), they are separated by an 
iriterniediate valley. Ttotweeri the Jumna 
and Ganges th<;y attain their greatest 
height, which Gapt. Herbert estimates at 
2,000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 
3,000 above the sea. Seharanpur is about 

I, 000 feet above the sea. About 25 miles 
north are the SewAlik hills.” -/a/roinr, in 

J. A.S.B. iii. 182. 

1835. —“We have named the fossil Siva- 
therivvi from Sioa the Hindu god, and 
OrjpLou, bcllua. The SivAlik, or Sub-Hima- 
layan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the Lutiak or edge of 
the roof of Siva's dwelling on the HimA- 
laja, and hence they are called the Siva-ala 
or iSib-ala, which by an easy transition of 
sound became tbe Sewalik of the English. 

“The fo.ssil has been discovered in a 
tract which may he included in the Sewdlik 


* “ Sewalick is th« term, according to the com¬ 
mon acceptation ; but Capt. Kirkpatrick proves, 
from the evident etymology of it, that it should 
be Sewa-luck.”— by Remulh 
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range, and we have given the name of Siva- 
therium to it, to commemorate the remark¬ 
able formation, so rich in new animals. 
Another derivation of the name of the 
bills, as explained by the Mahunt, or High 
Priest at Dehra, is as follows ;— 

“Sewilik, a corruption of Siva-irdla^ a 
name given to the tract of mountains be¬ 
tween the Jumna and Ganges, from having 
been the residence of Jswaka Hiva and his 
son GaNES.” — Falconer ami Cautley^ in 
A^. Res., xix. p. 2. 

1879. — “These fringing ranges of the 
later formations are known generally as 
the Sub-Himalayas. The most important 
being the Siw41ik hills, a term especially 
applied to the hills south of the Deyra 
Ddn, Imt frequently employed in a wider 
sense.” — Medllcott and lUanford, Man. of 
the ideology of India, J)itro. )». x. 

[1899.—Even so late as this year the old 
inaccurate etymology of the word appears; 
“The term Shewalic is stated by one of the 
native historians to bo a combination of two 
Hindoo words ‘‘seiva' and ^ lae’ {sic), the 
word d<^eiva' signifying one and a quarter, 
and the word ‘ lae ’ being the term which 
expresses the luirnbor of one hundred 
thousand,”or///o7/, Jlaimfs and Hobhies, 
213.] 

SKEEN, s. Tib. shjifi. The 
Hiinalayiiii Ilx^x ; (Capra Sibirica, 
Meyer). BLinford, Mammalia, 

503.] 

SLAVE. We cannot now attempt 
a history of the. former tenure of slaves 
in British India, which would be a 
considerable work in itself. We only 
gathei’ a f(‘W quotations illustrating 
that history. 

1676.—“Of throe Thecves, two were exe¬ 
cuted and one made a Slave. We do not 
approve of putting any to death for theft, 
nor that any of our own nation should bo 
made a Slave, a word that becomes not an 
Englishman’s mouth.”— The Court to Ft. St. 
(Jeo., March 7. In Fotea and Kxts. No. i. 

p. 18. 

1682.—“ . . . making also proclamation 
by beat of drum that if any Slave would 
run away from us he should be free, and 
liberty to go where they pleased.’— Hedges, 
Diary, Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 38]. 

[ ,, “There being a great number of 
Slaves yeaHy exjx/rted from this place, to 
ye great grievance of many persons whose 
Children are very commonly stollen away 
from them, by those who are constant 
traders in this way, the Agent, &c., con¬ 
sidering the Scandall that might accrue to 
ye Government, &c., the great losse that 
many parents may undergoe by such 
actions, have order’d thal noe more Slaves 
be sent off the shoare again.” — Pringle, 
Diary, Ft. St. Geo., Ist ser. i. 70.] 


1752.—“Sale of Slaves . . . Rs. 10 :1 : 3.’* 
—Among Items of Revenue. In Long, 34. 

1637.—“ We have taken into consideration 
the most effectual and speedy method for 
supplying our settlements upon the Wdst 
Coast with slaves, and we have therefore 
fixed upon two ships for that purpose . . . 
to proceed from hence to Madagascar to 
purchase as many as can be procured, .and 
the said .ships conveniently carry, who are 
to be delivered by the captains of those 
ships to our agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the rate of £15 a head.”— Court's Letter of 
Dec. 8. In Long, 293. 

1764.—“That as an inducement to the 
Commanders and Chief Mates to exert 
themselves in procuring as large a number 
of Slaves as the Ships can conveniently 
carry, and to encourage the Surgeons to 
take proper care of them in the passage, 
there is to be allowed 20 shillings for every 
slave shipped at Madagascar, to be divided, 
viz., 13s. 4d. a head to the Commander, and 
6 s. 8d. to the Chief Mate, also for every one 
delivered at I'ort Marlborough the Com¬ 
mander is to bo allowed the further sum of 
6 s. 8d. and the Chief Mate 3s. 4d. The 
Surgeon is likewise to bo allowed 10s. for 
each slave landed at Fort Marlborough.”— 
Court's Letter, Feb. 22. lii Long, 366. 

1778. — Mr. Ilusteod has given some 
curious extracts from the charge-sheet of 
the Calcutta Magistrate in this year, show¬ 
ing slaves and slave-girls, of Europeans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and such offences.— Echoes 
of Old Calcutta, 117 seqy. [Also see extracts 
from newspapers, kc., in Carey, Good Old 
Days, ii. 71 seqq.\ 

1782.—“On Monday the 29th inst. will 
V/e sold by auction ... a bay Buggy 
Horse, a Buggy and Harness . . . some cut 
Diamonds, a quantity of China Sugarcandy 
... a quantity of the best Danish Claret 
. . . deliverable at Serarapore; two Slave 
Girls about 6 years old ; and a great variety 
of other articles.”— Gazette, July 27. 

1785.—“ Malvcr. Hair-dresser from Eu¬ 
rope, proposes himself to the ladies of the 
settlement to dross hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion, 
with gauze flowers, &c. He will also 
instruct the slaves at a moderate price.” 
—In Seton-Kair, i. 119. This was surely a 
piece of slang. Though wo hear occasionally, 
in the advertisements of the time, of slave 
boys and girls, the domestic servants were 
not usually of that description. 

1794.—“50 Rupees Reward for Discovery. 

“Run off about four Weeks ago from a 
Gentleman in Bombay, A Malay Slave 
called Carabin |5 or Rambing. He stole a 
Silk Purse, with 46 Venetians, and some 
Silver Buttons. . . — Bombay Courier, 

Feb. 22. 

SLING, SELING, n.p. This is the 
name used in the Himalayan regions 
for a certain mart in the direction of 
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China which supplies various articles 
of trade. Its occurrence in Trade 
Returns at one time caused some dis¬ 
cussion as to its identity, hut there 
can be no doubt that it is Si-ning (Fu) 
in Kan-su. The name Sling is also 
applied, in Ladak and the Punjab, to 
a stuff of goat’s wool made at tlie place 
so called. 

c. 1730 .—Kokonor is also called Tzo- 
ngomho, which means blue lake. . . . The 
Tibetans pretend that this lake belongs to 
them, and that the limits of Tibet adjoin 
those of the town of Shilin or Shilingh.”— 
P. Orazio della Pernia, E.T. in Markham a 
Tibet, 2d ed. 314. 

1774 . —“The natives of Ka.shmir, who 
like the Jews of Europe, or the Armenian.s 
in the Turkish Empire, scatter themselves 
over the Eastern kingdoms of Asia . . . 
have formed extensive estaV)lishments at 
Lhasa and all the principal towns in the 
country. Their agents, statifined on the 
coast of Coromandel, in Bengal, Benares, 
Nepal, and Ka.«hmir, furnish them with the 
commodities of these different countries, 
which they dispose of in Tibet, or forward 
to their associates at Seling, a town on the 
borders o*f China.” — Bogie's Narrafim, in 
Markham's Tibet, 124. 

1793.—“ ... it is certain that the pro¬ 
duct of their looms {i.e. of 'I’ibetand Nepaul) 
is as inconsiderable in quantity as it is 
insignificant in quality. The Joos (read 
TOOS) or flannel procured from the former, 
were it really a fabric of Tibet, wotdd 
perhaps be admitted as an exception U> the 
latter part of thi.s observation ; but the fact 
is that it is made at Siling, a i)lace situated 
on the western borders of China.”—A'/rX- 
patrick’s Atr. of Nepaul (1811), p. 184. 

1854.— “ List of Chinese Articles bnmght to 
India. . . . Siling, a soft and silky woollen 
of two kind.s — 1. Bhin'm. 2. Uorun.” — 
Cunninghan/’s Ladak, 241-2. 

1862. —“ Sling is a ‘ Bushmina’ (fine wool) 
cloth, manufactured of goat-wool, taken 
from Karashaihr and Urumchi, and other 
districts of Turkish China, in a Chinese 
town called Sling.” — Punjab Trade Report, 
App. p. ccxxix. 

1871. — “There were two Calmucks at 
Yflrkand, who had belonged to the suite of 
the Chinese AmbA,n. . . . Their own home 
they say is 2Iihn ” (qu. Zilin'l) “a country 
and town distant lA month’s journey from 
either Aksoo or Khoten, and at an equal 
distance in point of time from Lhassa . . . 
Zilm possesses manufactures of carpets, 
horse-trapping.s, pen-holders, &c. . . . This 
account is confirmed by the fact that 
articles such as those described are imported 
occasionally into Laddk, under the name of 
Zilm or Ziim goods. 

“Now if the town of SQlm is six weeks 
journey from either Lhassa or Aksoo, its 
position may be guessed at.”— Show, Visits 
to High Tartary, 38. 


SLOTH, 8. In the usual way of 
transferring names which belong to 
other regions, this name is sometimes 
applied in S. India to the Lemur 
(Loris gracilis, Jerdon). 

SNAKE-STONE, s. This is a term 
applied to a sul)staiice, the application 
of which to the j)art where a snake-bite 
has taken effect,, is supposed to draw 
out the poison and renaer it iuiiociious. 
Sucli ajjplications are made in various 
parts of the Old and New Worlds. 
The substances which have this re- 
})utntion are usually of a porous kind, 
and when they have been chemically 
examined liave proved to be made of 
charred bone^ or the like. There is 
an article in the 13th vol. of the 
Asiatic Researches by Dr. J, Davy, 
entitled An Analysis of the, Snake-Stone, 
in wbieb the results of the examina¬ 
tion of three different kinds, all 
obtained from Sir Alex. Johnstone, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, is given. (1) 
The first kind was of round or oval 
form, black or brown in the middle, 
white towards tlie circumference, 
polished and somewhat lustrous, and 
})retty enough to he sometimes worn 
as a neck ornament; easily cnt with 
a knife, hut not scTatched by the nail. 
When breathed on it emitted an earthy 
smell, and when applied to the tongue, 
or other moist surface, it adhered 
firmly. This kind proved to he of hone 
partially calcined. (2) We give below 
a quotation regarding the second kind. 
(3) The third was apparently a bezoar, 
(q.v.), rather tlian a snake-stone. There 
is another article in the As. Res. xvi. 
382 seqq. by Captain J. D. Herbert, on 
Zehr Mohereh, or Snake-Stone. Two 
kinds are described w^hicli were sold 
under the name given (Zahr muhra, 
where zahr is ‘ poison,’ muhra, ‘ a kind 
of polished .shell,’ ‘a head,’ applied to 
a s])ecies of bezoar). lioth of these 
were mineral, and not of the class we 
are treating of. 

c. 1666.—“C’est dan.s cette Ville de Biu 
que so font le.s Pierres de Cobra si re- 
nomm^es: elles sont compos^es de racines 
qu’on brftle, et dont on amasse les cendres 
ix>ur les mettre avec uno sorte de terre 
qu’ils ont, et les brfiler encore une fois avec 
cette terre ; et aprfes cela on en fait la pftte 
dont ces Pierres sont form^es. ... II faut 
faire sortir avec une ^guille, un peu de 
sang de la plaie, y appliquor la Pierre, et 
I’y laisaer jusqu’k ce qu’elle tombe d’elle 
mftrae.”— Thevenot, v. 97. 
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1673. — “Here are also those Elephant 
Legged 8t. Tkameayis, which the unV>iassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways: By the Venom of a certain Snake, 
by which the Jant/ifu (see JOGEE) or I'il- 
grims furnish them with a Factitious Stone 
(which 'we call a snake-stone), and is a 
Counter-jKjyson of all deadly Bites; if it 
stick, it attracts the Poyson ; and {)ut into 
Milk it recovers itself again, leaving its 
virulency therein, discovered by its Green¬ 
ness. ’’— Frytr, 53. 

c. 1676.—“There is the Serpent’s stone 
not to be forgot, about the Ingnoss of a 
double (doubloon 0 i und some are almost 
oval, thick in the middle and thin about 
the sides. The Indians report that it is 
bred in the head of ccrUiin Serpents. But 
1 rather bik(‘ it to be a story of the Idoloter’s 
Priests, and that the Stone is rather a com- 
j)Osition of certiiin Drugs. . . . If the Person 
bit be not much bounded, the place must 
be incis’d ; and the Stone being appli’d 
thereto, will not fall off till it has drawn 
all the poison to it: To cleanse it you must 
steep it in Womans-milk, or for want of 
that, in Cows-milk. . . . 'Jherc are two 
ways to try whether the Serpent-stone be 
true or fal.se. 'riie first is, by putting the 
Stone in your moufh, for there it will give 
a leap, and fix to the Palate. The other is 
by putting it in a glas.g full of water ; for if 
the Stone be true, thtj water will fall a 
boyling, and rise in little bubbles. . . 
Taoernier, E.3\, Pt. ii. 155 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 
152]. Tavernier also speaks of another 
snake-stone alleged to lie found behind 
the hood of the (lobra: “1'his Stone being 
rubb’d against another Stone, yields a slime, 
which being drank in water,” Ac. &c.— Ibid. 

1690.—“ Thu thing which he carried . . . 
is a Specific against the Poi.son of Snakes 
. . . and therefore obUiintx^ the name of 
Snake-stone. It is a small artificial Stone. 

. . . The (kunpo.sition of it is A.shes of 
burnt Roots, mixt with a kind of Earth, 
which is found at Diu. . , .”— Ocington, 
260-261. 

1712.— “Pedra de Cobra: ita dictus 
lapis, vocabulo a Lusitanis imposito, ad- 
versus viperarum morsus prae.stat auxiliurn, 
extern^ applicatus. In .serpente, (piod Auilgb 
crediint, non invonitur, sed arte socretfL 
fabricatur k Brahmaiiia. Pro dextro et 
felici usu, oportet adesso geininoa, ut cum 
primus veneno saturatus vulnusculo decidit, 
alter surrogan illico in lopura pos.sit. . . . 
t^uo ipso feror, ut istis lapidibus nihil 
efficaciai inosse credam, nisi quam actuali 
frigiditate sufl., vel ab.sorbendo praestant.” 
— Kaempfer, Ayitoen. Exot. 395-7. 

1772.— “Being returned to Roode-Zand, 
the much celebrated Snake-stone {Slange- 
stem) was shown to me, which few of the 
farmers here could afford to purchase, it 
being sold at a high price, and held in great 
esteem. It is imported from the Indies, 
especially from Malabar, and cost several, 
frequently 10 or 12, rix dollars. It is 
round, and convex on one side, of a black 
colour, with a pale ash-grey speck in the 


middle, and tubulated with very minute 
pores. . . . When it is applied to any part 
that has been bitten by a serjient, it sticks 
fast to the wound, and extracts the jxiison ; 
as soon as it is saturated, it falls off of 
itself. . . — Tliunberg, Tmw/s, E.T. i. 

155 {A .founiey into Caffraria). 

1796.—“Of the remedies to which cures 
of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, some are certainly not less frivolous 
than those employed in Europe for the bite 
of the viper ; yet to infer from thence that 
the effects of the poison cannot be very 
dangerous, w'ould not be more rational than 
to ascribe the recovery of a person bitten by 
a Cobra de Capello, the application of a 
snake-stone, or to the words rantterod over 
the jiaticut by a Bramin.”— Russel!, 
Aa'ouiit iifJiuliun Serpents, 77 . 

1820. — “ Another kind of snake-stone 
. . . was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey ; 
it had no earthy smell wlicn breathed on, 
and had no absorbent or adhesive power. 
By the person who presented it to Sir 
Alexander Johnstone it was much valued, 
and for adoijuate reason if true, ‘it hail 
saved the lives of four men.’”— Dr. Danj, in 
J.v. Rp.'i. xiii. 318. 

I860. —“The use of the Damboo-Ku/ou, or 
snake-stone, as a remedy in cases of w'ounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicattHl to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the 
island from the (’oast of Coromandel ; and 
more than one well-authenticated instance 
of its successful application has been told to 
mo by persons who had been eye-witnesses.” 

. . . (Those follow.) . As to the snake- 

stone itself, 1 submitted one, the application 
of which J have been describing, to Mr. 
Faraday, and he has communicated to me, 
as the result of his analysis, his belief that 
it is ‘ a piec(! of charred hono which ha.s 
been filled with blood, jierhaps several times, 
and then charred again,’ . . . The proba¬ 
bility IS, that the animal charcoal, when 
instant.aneously applied, may be sufficiently 
porous and alisorbent to extract the venom 
from the recent wound, together w'ith a 
portion of the blood, before it has had 
time to be carried into the system. ...” 
— Tennent, Ceylon, i. 197-2{X). 

186].—“ ‘ Have you been bitten ? ’ ‘ Yes, 

Sahib,’ he replied, calmly; ‘the last snake 
was a vicious one, and it has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,’ he added, extract¬ 
ing from the recesses of his mysterious bag 
a small piece of white stone. This he wotted, 
and applied to the wound, to which it 
seemed to adhere ... he apparently suf¬ 
fered no . . . material hurt. 1 was thus 
effectually convinced that snake-charming 
is a real art, and not merely clever conjuring, 
as 1 had previously imagined. These so- 
called snake stones are well known through¬ 
out India.”—2/<.-Go/. 2\ Lewin, A Fly on the 
WhM, 91-92. 

1872.—“ With reference to the snake- 
stones, which, when applied to the bites, 
are said to absorb and suck out the poison, 
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... I have only to say that I believe they 
are perfectly powerless to produce any such 
effect . . . when we reflect on the quantity 
of poison, and the force and depth with and 
to which it is injected . . . and the extreme 
rapidity with A^ich it is hurried along in 
the vascular system to the nerve centres, I 
think it is obvious that the ajpplication of 
one of these stones can be of little use in a 
real bite of a deadly snake, and that a 
belief in their efficacy is a dangerous de¬ 
lusion.”— Tavrer. TJianatophidia of hulia. 
pp. 38, 40. ■ 

[1880. — “It is stated that in the pouch¬ 
like throat apjiendages of the older birds 
(adjutants), the fang of a snake is some¬ 
times to be found. This, if rubbed above 
the place where a jxiisonou.s snake has bitten 
a man, is supposed to prevent the venom 
spreading to the vital parts of the body. 
Again, it is believed that a .so-called ‘ snake- 
stone ’ is contained within the head of the 
adjutant. This, if applied to a snake-bite, 
attaches itself to the punctures, and ex¬ 
tracts all the venom. . . — Ball, Jungb' 

Life, 82.] 

SNEAKER, s. A large cup (or 
amall baain) with a saucer and cover. 
Tlie native .servants call it sw'tgar. 
We had guessed that it was )H‘rhaps 
formed in soiue way from slnl in tin* 
.sense of ‘china-ware,’ or from the 
.same word, used in Ar. and Pers., in 
the sense of ‘a .s;i]ver’ (.see CHINA, s.). 
But we have since .seen that the word 
is not only in Grose’s Lexicon Bala- 
trmiicnm, with the exjdanation ‘a small 
})owl,’ but is also in Todd: ‘A small 
vessel of drink.’ A sneaker of punch 
is a term still used in several places 
for a .small bowl ; and in fact it occurs 
in the Spectator and other works of 
the 18th century. So the word is of 
genuine English origin ; no doubt of 
a semi-slang kind. 

1714.—“ Our little burlesque author-s, who 
are the delight of ordinary readers, generally 
abound in these pert phnases, which have in 
them more vivacity than wit. I lately saw 
an instance of this kind of writing, which 
gave mo so truly an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter, . . , 

‘ ‘ Past 2 o’clock and 

“ Dear Jack, a frosty morning. 

“I have just left the Right Worshipful 
and his myrraidoms about a sneaker of 5 
gallons. The whole magistracy was pretty 
well disguised before T gave them the slip.’^ 
The Spectator, No. 616. 

1716.— 

Hugh Peters is making 
A sneaker within 

For Luther, Buchanan, 

John Knox, and Calvin ; 

And when they have toss’d off 
A brace of full bowls, 

Q TT 


You’ll svj^earyou ne’er met 
With honester souls.” 

Bp. Burmtf.s Descent info Hell. In 
Political Ballads of the 17th and 
18fA centuries. Annot^itod by IV. 
W. IVdid^u;, 1860, ii. 172. 

1743.—“Wild . . . then retired to his 
scat of contemplation, a night-collar, where, 
without a single farthing in his jKicket, he 
called for a sneaker of punch, and placing 
himself on a hench by himself, he softly 
vented the following solilcxjuy.”— Fielding, 
JoTuithun Wild, Bk. ii. ch. iv, 

1772. — “ He received ns with great 
conliality, and entreated ii.s all, live in 
number, l<> be seated in a bungalow, where 
there were only two bn>kcu chairs. This 
compliment we could not accept of ; he then 
ordered five sneakers of a mixture which 
he denominated punch,”-- Letter in Forhes, 
Or. Mem. iv. 21/. 

[SNOW RUPEE, R. A term in use 
in S. India, which is an excidleiit ex¬ 
ample of a corru])tioii of the ‘llobson- 
Jobson’ type. It i.s an Anglo-Indian 
corruption of the 'J’eb fsatiauvu^ 
‘ authority, currency.’] 

SOFALA, n.p. Ar. Sufdla, a (iistrict 
and town of the Ea.st African coast, the 
mo.st, remote .settlement, towards tlie 
.south made upon tJiat coast, by tlie 
Arabs. The town is in S. Lat. 20" 10', 
more that 2 south of the Zamiie.si 
delta. The territojy was famous in 
old days for the gold ))roduced in the 
interior, and al.'^o for iron. Jt was not 
visited by V. da Gama either in going 
or returning. 

c. 1150. — “ ITis section embrace.s the 
description of the remainder of the country 
of SofAla. . . . The inhal)itAnts are f)oor, 
miserable, and without re.sources to support 
them except iron ; of this mebil there are 
numerous mines in the mountains of SoRlla. 
The people of the i.slands . . . come hither 
for iron, which they carry to the continent 
and islanfls of India . . . for although 
there is iron in the islands and in the mines 
of that country, it does not equal the iron 
of SofAla.”— Edrm, i. 65. 

c. 1220.-“Soaia is the most remote 
known city in the country of the Zonj . . , 
wares are carried tc) them, and left by the 
merchants who then go away, and coming 
again find that the natives have laid down 
the price [they are willing to give] for every 
article beside it. . . . Sofdli gold is well- 
known among the Zonj merchants.”— Yd^^ut, 
Mu jam al-Bulddn, s.v. 

In his article on the gold country, Yakut 
describes the kind of dumb trade in which 
the natives decline to come face to face 
with the merchants at greater length. Tt 
is a practice that has been ascribed to a 
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great variety of uncivilized races ; in 

■various mrts of Africa; in the extreme 
north of Europe and of Asia ; in the Clove 
Islands ; to the Veddas of Ceylon, to the 
Potiars of Malabar, and (by Pliny, surely 
under some mistake) to the Seres or Chinese. 
See on this subject a note in Afarro Po/o^ 
Bk. iv. ch. 21 ; a note by Afr. De B. Priaulx, 
in J. R. As. So(\, xviii. 348 (in which 
several references are erroneously printed) ; 
Tennnit's i. 593 seij(f. ; Rawinison s 

Ilrrodotus, under Bk. iv. ch. 196. 

c. 1330.— “ Sofila is situated in the coun¬ 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the the'inhabitfints are Muslim. 

Tbn Sayd says that their chief means of 
suVjsisteruie are the extraction of gold and of 
iron, and that their clothes arc of le(»pard- 
skiii.”— AhiiIMn, Fr. d'r. i. 222. 

,, “A merchant told mo that the 
hmri of Sofila IS a half month’s march 
distant from Culua (Quiloa), and that from 
Sof3.1a to Yufl (Nnfi) ... is a month’.s 
march. From Yufl they bring gold-dust to 
Sof9.1a.” — Jh7i Batuta, ii. 192-3. 

1199.-- “Coming to Mozambique (*/.<>. 
V.isco ami hi.s srjuadron on their return) 
they did not desire to go in because there 
was no need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast, of ^ofala, the pilots 
warned the oilioers that they sh(»iild be 
alert and ready to strike .sail, and at night, 
they should keep tiieir course, w'ith little 
sail set, and a good look-out, for just there¬ 
abouts there was a river belonging b.) a 
place called ^ofala, whence there some¬ 
times issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and carried cattle and all into 
the .sea. . . .”—Ce/vm, i. 134-135. 

1516. - “ . . . at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called 
Sofala, close to which town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. The.se Moors estab- 
li.shed themselves there a long time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 
they carry on with the Centiios of the 
mainland.” —Barbosa, 4. 

1523. - “1 tern that as regards all the .ships 
and goods of the .said Realm of Urmu/., and 
its port.s and vas.sals, they shall be secure by 
land and by sea, and they shall be as free b) 
navigate where they please as va.s.sals of the 
King our lord, .save only that they shall not 
navngate inside the Strait of Mecca, nor 
yet to Qoffala and the }>orts of that coast, 
as that 18 forbidden by the King our lord. 
. . .’’—Treaty of Dovi Duarto de Afeneze^., 
with the King of Ormuz, in Botelho, Tombo, 
80. 

1553. — “Vasco da Gama . . . was afraid 
that there was some gulf running far inland, 
from which he would not be able to get out. 
And this apprehension made him so careful 
to keep well from the shore that he passed 
without even seeing the town of ^ofala, so 
famous in these parts for the quantity of 
gold which the Moors procured there from 
the Blacks of the country by trade, . . — 

Barrotf I. iv. S. 


1572.- 

“ . . . Fizemos desta costa algum desvio 
Deitando jmra o p^go toda a armada : 
Porque, ventando Noto manso e frio, 

Nao nos apanhasse a agua da onseada, 

Que a costa faz alii daquclla banda, 

Donde a rica Sofala o ouro manda.” 

Camdes, v. 73. 

By Burton ; 

“ off from the coast-line for a spell we 
stood, 

till deep blue water ’neath our kelsons 

for frigid Notus, in his fainty mood, 
was fain to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that (juarter by the crooked shore, 
whence rich Sofdla sendeth golden ore.” 
1665.— 

“ Morabaza and Quiloa and Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south.” 

l^aradlse Lost, xi. 399 seqq. 
Milton, it may be noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reading SOfahi. 

1727.—“ Between Drlagoa and Alosani- 
bigae is a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known by the names of Suffola 
and Cuama, but now by the Portuguese, 
who know that country best, is called 
Sena." — A. Hamilton, i. 8 fed. 1744]. 

SOLA, vulg. SOLAE, s. Thi.s is 
properly Hind, shold^ currupted by tlie 
Bengali inai)ility to utter the shibbo- 
letli, to .s-o^d, and often again into solar 
by English people, led astray by the 
usual “striving after nieaning.” Shold 
is the name of the ])lant. A eschynoinme 
as'pera., L. (N.O. Leg\iminosae\ and 
is particularly a])plied to the light 
pith of that ])lant, from which the 
light thick Sola topees, or pith hats, 
are made. The material is also used 
to pad the roofs of palankins, as a pro¬ 
tection against tlie sun’s ])ower, and 
for various minor purpo.ses, e.g. for 
slips of tinder, for making models, &c. 
The word, until hs wide diffusion 
within the last 45 years, was peculiar 
1.0 the Bengal Presidency. In the 
l )ecc.an the thi:^ is called bhend^ Mahr. 
hhfvda., and in Tamil. neM% [‘breaking 
with a crackle.’] Solar hats are now 
often advertisea in London. [Hats 
made of elder pith were used in S. 
Europe in the early 16th century. In 
Albert Diirer's Diary in, the Nether¬ 
lands (1520-21) we find: “Also To- 
inasin has given me a plaited hat of 
elder-pith” {Mrs. Heaton^ Life of Al¬ 
brecht Diirer^ 269). Miss Eden, in 
1839, speaks of Europeans wearing 
“broad white feather hats to keep off 
the sun” (C7p the Country^ ii. 56). 
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Illustrations of the various shapes of 
Sola hats used in Bengal about 1854 
will be found in Grants Rural Life in 
Bengal^ 105 

1836.—“I stopped at a fisherman’s, to 
look at the curiously-shaped floats ho used 
for his very large and heavy fishing-nets ; 
each float was formed of eight piece.s of 
sholS,, tied together by the ends. . . . 
When this light and spongy pith is wetted, 
it can be cut into thin layers, which pasted 
together are formed into hats; Chinese 
paper appears to he made of the same 
material .”—WandeHngs of a Pilgrim^ ii. 100. 

1872.—“ In a moment the flint gave out a 
spark of fire, which fell into the sola ; the 
sulphur match was applied ; and an earthen 
lamp. . . .”—Govinda Samanta, i. 10. 

1878.—“My solar topee ([)ith hat) was 
whisked away during the struggle. ”—/>//> 
in the Mqfnssily i. 164. 

1885.—“I have slipped a pair of galoshes 
over my ordinary walking-boots ; and, with 
ray solar topee (or sun helmet) on, have 
ridden through a mile of deserted streets 
and thronged bazaars, in a grilling sun¬ 
shine .”—A ProfesftioTifil in PersUiy St. 

Jame.s's (razetie^ March 9. 

[SOMBA, BOMBAY, a. A present. 
Mai ay sambah -tin. 

[1614. — “ Sombay or presents.”— Foster, 
LeXlers^ ii. 112. 

[1615.— “. . . concluded rather than pay 
the groat Somba of eight hundred reals.”— 
Ibid. iv. 43.] 

SOMBBEBO, s. Port, samhrnro. 
In England we now understand by 
this word a broad-briinnied hat; but 
in (jlder writers it is used for an 
umbrella. Summerhead is a name in 
the Bombay Ar.«enal (as M.-Gen. 
Keatinge tells me) for a great um¬ 
brella. I make no doubt that it is 
a corruption (by ‘striving after mean¬ 
ing ’) of SombreirO', and it is a capital 
example of Hobson-Jobson. 

1.503.—“And the next day the Captain- 
Major before daylight embarked armed 
with all his people in the boats, and the 
King (of Cochin) in his boats which they 
call tnne^ (see DONEY) . . . and in the tone 
of the King went his Sombreiros, which 
are made of straw, of a diameter of 4 palms, 
mounted on very long canes, some 3 or 4 
fathoms in height. These are used for 
state ceremonial, showing that the King is 
there in person, as it were his pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in his realm 
may carry the like.”— Correa, i. 378. 

1516.—“And besides the page I speak of 
who carries the sword, they take another 
page who carries a Bombreiro with a stand 
to shade his master, and keep the rain ofif 


him ; and some of these are of silk stuff 
finely wrought, with many fringes of gold, 
and set with stones and seed pearl. . . .” 
— Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 298. 

1553.—“ At this time Dom Jorge discerned 
a great body of men coming towards where 
he was standing, and amid them a som- 
breiro on a lofty staff, covering the head 
of a man on horseback, by which token he 
knew it to be some noble person. ’Phis 
BOmbreiro is a fashion in India coming from 
China, and among the Chinese no one may 
use it but a gentleman, for it is a token of 
nobility, which we may describe as a one- 
handed pallhnn (having regard to those 
which we u.se to see carried by four, at the 
reception of some great King or Prince on 
his entrance into a city). . . .”— Rarro.^, III. 
X, 9. Then follows a minute do.scription of 
the Bombreiro or umbrella. 

[1599.—“ ... a great broad BOmbrero 
or .shadow in their hands to defend them in 
the Summer from the Sunne, and in the 
Winter from the Ibiine. //afc/. 11. i. 261 
{Stan/. JJiet.). 

[1602.—In hi.s character of I). Pedro 
Ma.scarenhas, the Viceroy, Couto says he 
was anxious to change certain habits of the 
Portuguese in India : “ One of these was to 
forbid the tall sombreiros for warding off 
the rain and H\in, to relieve men of the 
exi)ence of paying those who carried them ; 
he himself did m^t have one, but used a 
woollen umbrella with small cords (0, vvhich 
they called for many years Mivicareulais. 
Afterwards finding the sun intolerable and 
the rain immoderate, ho permitted the U.SO 
of tiill umbrellas, on the condition that 
private .slaves .should bear them, to .save the 
wages of the Hindus who carry them, and 
are called boys de Bombreiro (see BOY).” 
—Couto, Dec. Vll. Bk. i. ch. 12.] 

c. 1630.—“ Betwixt towns men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, but in 
Towns iipon Palamkeens, and with Som¬ 
breros de Sol over them.”—^SVr T. Herhei't, 
od. 1665, j). 46. 

16.57.—“A costo du cheval il y a un 
hommo (jui esvente Wistnou, afin qu’il ne 
re^-oive point d’incommodito suit par les 
monchos, on })ar la chalcur; et k chaque 
costo on porte deux ZombreirOB, afin que 
le Soloil no luiso pas sur luy. . . Abr. 
Roger, Fr. Tr. ed. 1670, p. 223. 

1673.—“None but the Emperor have a 
Sumbrero among the Moguls.'--Fryer, 36. 

1727.—“The Portuguese ladies . . . sent 
to beg the Favour that'ho would pick them 
out some lusty Dutch men to carry their 
PaleTiAiuejeMS and Somereras or Umbrellas.” 
— A. Ilamilton, i. 338 ; [ed. 1744, i. 340j. 

1768-71.—“ Close behind it, followed the 
heir-apparent, on foot, under a sambreel, 
or sunshade, of state.”— Stavorinus, E.T. 

i. 87. 

[1845.—“ No open umbrellas or sununer- 
lieadB allowed to pass through the gates.”-— 
Puhlir. Notice on Oates of Bombay Town, in 
Douglas, Glimpses of Old Bombay, 86. ] 
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SOMBEERO, CHANNEL OF 
THE, n.yj. The channel between the 
northern part of the Nicobar gron]), 
and the soutliern part embracing the 
Great and Little Nicobar, has had this 
name since the early Portuguese days. 
The origin of the name is givei\ by 
A. Flamilton l)elow. The indications 
in C. Federic.i and Hamilton are prob¬ 
ably not accurate, Tliey do not agree 
with those given by ITorslmrgh. 

1566 — “Si passa per il Canale di Nicnbar, 
ouoro })er rpiello del Sombrero, li quali son 
jwr niozz,<) i’isola. di Suniatni. . . — C. 

Fetirnri, ni Jituiiu.'fio, iii. 391. 

1727---“The Islands off this l*art of the 
(;)oast are the Nirohan. . . . The northern¬ 
most. Cluster is low, a.nd arc called the 
(hrnifuhars. . . , The middle <Cluster is 

hue charripain Cround, and ail i)Ut. one, 
well inhabited. They arc called the 
Somerera Islands, because on the South 
Kmr of the l;in.'est Island, is an [fill that 
rescnd>letii the top of an Umbrella or 
Somerera.” A. li. tilled. I714j. 

1843.- “ Sombrero Channel, hounded on 
the north l>y the Islands of Kat<4iull arid 
Noneowry, a ml l[)y Merve or f’assaye Island 
on t-ho South s-Kie, is ve,r\ s.i{<‘ and about 
seven leatrue^ wnie //or.stc/'<//., ed. bHl‘i. 
in 59-60. 

SONAPAEAKTA, n.p. d’liis is 
(piasi-< lassical imm',***' hcliun orig.n, 
used by the Bunie-.se ' ' >url in Shit.e 
dociimeuts ami iomial cnumeralioiis 
of tile .style ot til*' King, to indicate 
the (UMitral ]»art of bis dommions , Ski.. 
Suvanz/f (ILli prnzita (( r j)crha]>s 

apa ?‘■golden fi‘oiiii(U’-lau(i,’ oi- 
Hometlnug like that. dlierc can ‘)e 
little doubt, that it is a survival of the 
uaiiic.s whi(‘h gave origin to the (.7<ry.sf 
of the Greeks. And it is notable, that 
the sjune series of title.s cmhraet‘S Tam- 
had'fjza (Gkjpjier Island' or Region) 
which i.s al.so represmited by tbe Ohal- 
citu of Ptoloiny. [Also see J. G. Scott., 
Up'pe)' Ihiyzmi i. ])t. i. 103.] 

(Ancient). — “There were two brothers 
resident hi tbe -.’ountry called Sunapairanta, 
merchants who wont hi trade w’itli 500 
wagon.s, . , .” — LegemL of Uotavia linddlui^ 
in Hanil/A Manual <f BuddfiLwi, 259. 

1636. — “All cornpri.sed within the great 
districts ... of Tsa-Koo, Tsa-lon, Laygain, 
Phoimg-len, KaM, and Thou ng-thwot is 
constituted the Kingdom of Thima-paranta. 
All within the great districts of Pag^n, 
Ava, Penya, and Myon Zain, is constituted 
the Kingdom of Tampadewa. ...” (Ac.)— 
From an Inxrriptio7i at ths Great Pagoda 
of Khoug-Mhoo-dau, near Ava ; from the 
MS. Jouiaiai of Major 11. Burney, accom¬ 


panying a Letter from him, dated 11th Sep¬ 
tember, 1830, in the Foreign Office, Calcutta. 
Burney adds : “The Ministers told me that 
by Thimaparanta they mean all the coun¬ 
tries to the northward of Ava, and by Tampa¬ 
dewa all to the southward. But this in¬ 
scription .shows that the Ministers themselves 
do not exactly understand what countries 
arc comprised in Tbunaparanta and 

Tampadewa.” 

1767 . — “The King despotick ; of great 
Merit, of great Power, Lord of the Coun¬ 
tries Thonaprondah, Tompdevah, and 
Camboja, Sovereign of the Kingdom of 
Bukaohmagh (Burma), the Kingdom of 
Siam and flughen (b, and the Kingdom of 
CaBsay.”— Tjc tier from the Fnig of Burma, 
m Ikilrifmple, Or. Rep. i, 106. 

1795.-“The lx>rfi of Farlh and Air, the 
Mou.'ireh of extensive Countries, the Sove¬ 
reign of the Kingdoin.s of Sonahparinda, 
Tombadeva. . . . etc. . , .’’—Letter from 
th< Kan] to Sir John Shore^ in Sifmes, 487. 

18.55. “ llis great, glorious and most 

excellent Majesty, wlio rc'igtis over the 
Kitigdomsof Thimaparanta, Tampadeeya, 
and all tlx' gr(!a,t umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern connines, the King of the 
Ttising Sun. Ijord of the (^elcstial Elephants, 
and M.iste.r of many white Elephants, and 
gre.at < luef oi llightf'cn'ness. ...” - Kiug\ 
LetttU' to the G orrmor-Gniei aJ (Lord Dal¬ 
le 'usu'b < >< t. 2, 1855. 

SONTHALS, n.]). Properly eSV/,??f7/s, 
[tin name Ixang said to enme from a 
pbna called Saont, now Silda in 
.Mulnipui, wliere tin* i.ribe remained 
tor a. Itujg lime {Ihiltiai, Jhsrr. Kth. 
21(1-11)). Tbe name of a non-Aryan 
people belonging to the Ktdarian class, 
extensively settled in tin* hilly country 
to the west of tin* Hoogly K. and to 
the soutli of Phagaljiur, from which 
they e.xt(*nde(i teS lialasore, at interval, 
sometimes in I'.onsiderable masses, but 
uu>re generally much scattej'cd. The 
t.eirit(jry in whieli they are chiefly 
set,tied is now formed into a separate 
distjict called Saiitrd Parganas, and 
sometime.s SmitaUa. Their settlement 
in this traet is, however, quite modern ; 
they have emigrated thither from the 
S.W. In T)r. F. BuchanarFs statistical 
account of Bhripxl])ur and its Hill 
people the Saiitais are not mentioned. 
The earliest mention of this tribe that 
we have found is in Mr. Sutherland’s- 
R(‘port on tlie Hill People, which is 
jirinted in the Appendix to Long. No 
date is given there, hut we learn from 
Mr. Man’s book, ipioted below, that 
the date is 1817. [The word is, how¬ 
ever, much older than this. Forbes 
(Or. Mezni. ii. 374 seq.) gives an account 
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taken from Lord Teignrnoutli of witch 
testa among the Soontaar. 

[1798.—. . amongst a wild and nn- 
lottered tribe, denominated Soontaar, wdio 
have reduced the detection and trial of 
}>eryori8 suspecterl of witchcraft to a system." 
— As. Res. iv. 859.] 

1817.—“ For several years many of the 
industrious tribes called Sonthurs have 
estfiblished themselves in these forests, and 
have been clearing and bringing into culti¬ 
vation large tracts of lands. . . .'’-Ruikn- 
larid’s Report, quoted in Long, 569. 

1867. — “This system, indicated and pro- 
j)o.sed by Mr. Fden,* was carried out in 
its integrity under Mr. George Yule, C B., 
by who.se able management, with Mc.ssrs. 
Robinson and Wood as his deputies, the 
Sonthals were raised from misery, dull 
despair, and deadly hatred of the govern¬ 
ment, to a jtitcb of prosperity which, b> my 
knowledge, has never been eipiallcd in any 
•other part of India, under the Rriti.sh rule. 
The Regulation Gourts, with their horde 
of leeches in the shape of badly paid, ami 
eorru))t Amlah (Omlah) and pettifogging 
Mooktears, were abolished, and in their 
})lace a Number of active English gentlemen, 
termed .4ssi.sttant Oommissioners, and nomi¬ 
nated by Mr. Yule, were set down among the 
Sonthals, with a of Regulations drawn 
up by that, geutlemaii, the jath <.»f which 
may be .summed up a.s follows; - 

“‘To have no medium between the Son 
thal and the Hakim, A.s.-si.staiit Goin- 
rnis.sioner. 

“ ‘To piatiently hear any coiiifilaint made 
by the Sonthal from his own mouth, with 
out any written petition or charge whatever, 
nnd without any Amlah or Court at tJie 
time. 

“ ‘'j'o carry out all criminal work by the 
aid of the villagers theni.solves, who were to 
bring in the accused, with the witne.s.ses, 
to the Hakim, who should immediately 
attend to thoir .statements, and jmni.sh them, 
if found guilty, according to the tenor of the 
law.’ 

“Thc.se were .some of the nio.st important 
of the golden rules earned out by men 
who recognised the ro.spon.sibility of their 
situation ; and with an adored chief, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, who.so firm, 
judicious, and gentlemanly conduct made 
them work with willing hearts, thoir en¬ 
deavours were erowmed with a succe.ss which 
far exceeded the oxiioctitions of the most 
sanguine. . . SontkaJia avd tfw Sonthals, 
by E. (L Mav, Barrister at-Law^, &;c. ('al- 

cutta, 1867, pp. 125-127. 

SOODRA, SOODER, s. Skt. .^iidra., 
[usually derived from root. hiCy Ho l»e 
afflicted/ but probably of non-Aryan 
origin]. The (theoretical) Fourth 
Caste of the Hindus. In South India, 

* This is apparently a mi.stake. The proposals 
were certainly original with Mr. Yule. 


there being no claimants of the 
2nd or 3rd classes, the highest castes 
among the (so-called) tiudras come 
next after tne Brahmans in sv'cial 
rank, and huira is a note of resnect, 
not of the contrary as in Nortnern 
India. 

1630.—“The third Tribe or Cast, called 
the Shudderies." — Aord, Risplag, &c., ch. 
xii. 

1651. — “ quatribme lignCe est coile des 
Soudraes; elle e.st comjxjs^e du commun 
poupio ; cette lignite a .sous soy beaucoiip ot 
diversos families, dont unc cluicunc pri^Umd 
surpas.s(fr I’autro. . . ■ Ahr. Roger, Er. 

ed. 1670, p. 8. 

[c. 1665. — “The fourth cu.^te is callcid 
CharadOB or Soudra.’’- Taeermer, mi. Ball, 
ii. 181. 

(1667.-—“. . . and fourthly, the tribe of 
j Seydl'a, or artisans and labourers Bertner, 

I ed. Constat>U, 325.] 

1671.--“The . . . Chudrer (tbe.^e arc the 
aYayre.s).’’- Faria g Sousa, ii. 710. 

1717. “I'be Brahmens and the Tschud- 
dirers are the proper per^o^l- O- satisfy your 
Erajuirie.s.’’ — Chilhjis, An Acioiint oj tin Re¬ 
ligion, kv., 11. 

1858 - “ Such of the Aborigine'-, a . yol ro- 
m.lined were formed lult* a fourtli (‘ia.^' 1 , the 
Cudra, a c! U>.s which lia> no rights uni only 
duties .and / Studo,^, 

ii. <i. 

1.S67. ' A Jiiahman 'l(re' not -.laiui ..hr>f 

from a Soudra wnth a Keener [-nde than a 
Grc'ck Christian sliows toward'; at’opi,.’'-- 
Ih'xon, i\d IV Avurua, Ttbed, i, ‘.5 G. 

SOOJEE, SOOJY, ,s Hiud. «///, 

[wbiel; (\»jiie.s ]ir(il);ihlv from Ski. 
.•iun-, ‘piua,’]; a word curiou.sly rms- 
ititerpiaM.ed (“the eoaiser jiarl of 
pounded wheat”) ly the vi.suailt ;ie- 
eiinite Shake.spear, it i.s, in fuel, tlie 
line Hour, made from the. heart of ilie 
wdieat, used in India make bread 
for European tallies. It i.s ])rt;j>ared 
by grinding between twa; millstones 
which are not in close contact.. 

“is a granular meal obtained by 
moistening the grain overnight, then 
grinding it. The line Hour ])a.s.ses 
tlirough a coar.se sieve, leaving the 
Suji and bran above. The latter is 
got rid of by winnowing, and the 
round, granular meal or Suji, com¬ 
posed of the harder jiieces of t.ln* grain, 
remains” {IVati. Earn. Did. VI. pt. 
iv. 167).] It is the semolina of Italy. 
Bread made from this was called in 
Low Latin simellu; Germ. Snnrnel- 
brodchetR and old English siinnel-caikea. 
A kind of porridge made wath soojee 
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is often called soojee simply. (See 

BOLONG.) 

1810. —“Broad is not made of flour, but 
of the heart of the wheat, which is very 
fine, ground inttj what is called soojy. . . . 
Soojy is fre<iuently boiled into ‘ stirabout ’ 
for breakfast, and eaten with milk, salt, and 
butter ; though some of the more zealous 
may be seen to moisten it with porter."- 
Wi//iamso)i, \".M. ii. 135-136. 

]878. — “ Sujee flour, ground coarse, and 
water.” —Life in the Mofuaslf^ i. 213. 

SOORKY, s. Pounded ))rick used 
to mix with lime to form a hydraulic 
mortar. Hind, from Pers. ‘ red- 

stuttV 

c. 1770. — “ I'he terrace roofs and floors 
of the rooms are laid with line pulverized 
stones, wdiicb they call zurkee ; these are 
mixed up with lime-water, and an inferior 
kind of molasses, and in a short time grow 
as lianl and as smooth, as if the whole were 
one large stone.”— tStdvonnius, E.T. i. 514. 

1777.— “The inquiry verified the infor¬ 
mation. Wo found a large group of miser¬ 
able objects coidined by order of Mr. Mills ; 
some were .simply .so ; .some under .sentence 
from him to beat Salkey.” —of Impnt 
and o?/e’r.s', quoted in Anauomar 

and Iinpei/, ii. 201. 

1784.--“One lack of 9-inch bricks, and 
about 1400 niniinds of B00rky.”--A7)h//i.. 
in Rrfon-Juirr, i. 31 ; see also ii. 15. 

1811. — “The road from ('alcuttato Barac- 
pore . . . like all the Bengal roads it is 
paved with brick.s, with a layer of sulky, 
or hrokeii bncks over them."—Solvyns^ Le.^ 
Hindon.s, iii. The word i.s misu.sed as well 
as miswritten here. The sub.stanco in ques 
tion i.s khoa (q.v.). 

SOORMA, M. Hiud. from l^ers, 
surma. Sulphuret of aiitimoiiy, used 
for the purpo.se of darkening the eyes, 
kufjl of the Ara1).s, tlie stimmi and 
stihinui of the ancients. Witli this 
Jezebel “painted her eyes” (2 Kings., 
ix. 30 ; Jeremiah, iv, 30 K.V.) “Witli 
it, 1 believe, is often confounded the 
sul])hnret of lead, whicli in N. India 
is called soormee (ee is tlie feminine 
termination in Ifindust.), and u.sed as 
a .sulhstitute for thi former : a mistake 
not of recent occurrence only, as 
S])rengel says, ‘ IHstwguit vero PLinius 
marem a fernijKp" {Hoyle, on Ant. of 
Hindu Medicine, 100). [See Watt. 
Eeon. Diet. i. 271.] 

[1766. — “The powder is called by them 
surma ; which they pretend refreshes and 
cools the eye, besides exciting its lustre, 
by the ambient blackness.”— Grose, 2nd ed. 
ii. 142.] 


[1829.— “Soorma, or the oxide of anti¬ 
mony, is found on the western frontier.”— 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, i. 13. 

[1832.— “Sulmah —A prepared permanent 
black dye, from antimony. . . .”—Afr.v. 

Meer Hasituii AH, Oh.'trrvafions, ii. 72,] 

SOOSIE, s. Hind, from Pers. silsi, 
Some kind of .silk cloth, hut we know 
not what kind. [Sii' (4. Birdwood 
(Indu.<tr. Arts, 240) defines su.sls as 
“ line-coloured cloths, made chieily at 
Battala and Sialkote., striped iti the 
direction of the warj) with silk, or 
cotton lines of a ditVereiit colour, the 
cloth being calh'd doJca/ini [dokhdni], 
‘in two .stri]>es’if the .strif)e has two 
lines, if three, tinkanni [fnilchan't], and 
.soon.” In the Piinuih it is‘a striped 
Stull u.sed for women’s tiousers. This 
is made of imo thread, and is one of 
the fabrics in which English thread is 
now largely u.sed ’ {Eranci.^, Mon. on 
Cotton Manufartures, 7). A silk fabric 
of the .saim* name is made in the 
N.W.P., whei’e it is classed as a variety 
of cJidrUidna, or check (Yusuf Aliy 
Mon. 071 Silk, J)3). Eorhes Whitson 
(Textile Manufaci ures, 85) speaks of 
Sou.see as chi(*Hy enqdoyed for tromser- 
ing, being a mixture of cotton and 
.silk. The word .seems to derive its 
origin from Susa, the Biblical Shusha7i, 
the capital of Susiana or Elam, and 
from the time of Darius 1. the chief 
rc'sidence of the Achaemeniaii kings. 
There is ample evidence to show that 
fabrics from Babylon were largely 
exported in early times. Such w^as 
perhaps the “ Baljyloni.sli garment” 
found at Ai (Jo.s'/c vii. 21), wdiich the 
R.V. iiiarg. translates as a “ mantle of 
Shinar”). This a writer in Smith’s 
l)iet. of the Bible calls “robes trimmed 
w'ith valuable furs, or the skins theni- 
.selves ornamented with embroidery’^ 
(i. 452). These Babylonian fabrics 
liave been often described (see Laijai'd, 
Nineveh and lialnjlon, 537 ; MasverOy 
Daum of Civ., 470, 758 ; Enrycl. Bibl. ii. 
128G seq.j- Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 545 
seq.). An early reference to this old 
trade in co.stly cloths will be found in 
the (piotation from the Periplus under 
CHINA, which has been discussed by 
Sir H. Yule (Introd. to Gill, River of 
Golden Sand, ed. 1883, p. 88 seq.). 
This Susi cloth appears in a log of 
1746 as Soacie, ana w’as known to the 
Portuguese in 1550 as Soajes (/. R. 
As. Soc., Jan. 1900, p. 158.)] 
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[1667.—. . 2 patch of ye finest with 
what colours you thinke handsome for my 
own wear Chockoles and Busaes.” —In Yule^ 
Hedges Diaryy Hak. Soc. ii. cclxii. 

[1690.—“ It (Suratt) is renown’d . . . for 
SoOseyB. . , — Oirington, 218. 

[1714-20.—In an inventory of Sir J. Fol- 
lowos : “A Susa window-curtain.” — 2nd 
ser. JV. <C- Q. vi. 244.] 

1784. — “ Four cassimcers of different 
colours ; Patna dimity, and striped Soosies.” 
—In Seton-KarTy i. 42. 

SOPHY, n.p The by whicli 

the King of Persia was long known in 
Europe —“ The Sojdiiiy” as the Sult^iin 
of Turkey was “ The Turk ” or “ Grand 
Turk,” and the King of Delhi the 
“Great Mogul.” This title. re,pr(‘- 
sented Siifiy Safavly (U Safiy the name 
of the dynasty which reigned over 
Persia for more than two centuries 
(1449-1722, nominally to ITSO). The. 
first king of the family was Isma’il, 
claiming descent from ’Ali and the 
Imams, through a long line of ])ersons 
of saintly rejuitation at Ardehih Tlie 
surname of Sufi or Safi assumed hy 
Isma’il is generally supT)o.sed to have 
been taken from Shaikii Safi-ud-d!n, 
the first, of his more n^cent am'.e.stors 
to l)(M*(uiie famous, and who belonged 
t.o the class of Sufis or ]>hilo.soj)hic 
devotees. After Jsma’il the. most, 
famous of the dynasty was Shiih 
Abbas (ir)8r)-U)29). ‘ 

c. 1 r)24. — “ Susiana, (]uac est Shushan Pala- 
tiuin illud rcgni Sophii.” Ahrahavi Deritsoly 
in }Ji/(l<\ *S//a<!u/y?//a l>lssertt. i. 76. 

1560. -—“De (pie o Sufi foy contcnto, e 
mandou genie oni .su ajuda .”—Terceiroy ch. i. 

,, “ <.,)uao rogione.s nomine Persiao ci 

regnantur <juern I'urcae Chislibas, no.s Sophi 
vocamu.s.”— Bash>>q. Fjjnst.ixi. (171). 

1561. —“The Queones Maio.sties Letieis to 
the great Sophy of Dersia, sejit by M. Anthonie 
lenkinson. 

“ Eliwibetha Dei gratia Angliae Franciae 
et Iliberinae Regina, Ac. i’otenti.ssimo et 
inuictissimo Principi, Magno Sophi Persa- 
rum, Medorurn, Hircanonirn, (tarmano- 
mm, Margianorum, populornm cis et vllra 
Tygrim fluuiura, et omninm intra Mare Ca.H- 
pium et Per.sicnm 8inum nationum ahiuo 
(lentium lniperatf)ri .salutem et rerura pros- 
perarum foelicissimum incrementum.’—In 
Haiti, i. 381. 

[1568.—“The King of Persia (whom here 
we call the great Sophy) is not there so 
called, but is called the Shaugh. It were 
dangerous to call him by the name of Sophy, 
because that Sophy in the Persian tongue is 
a beggar, and it were as much as to call him 
The great beggar.” — (Jeffrey Dvekef ibid. 

i. 447.] 


1598.—“And all the King.s continued so 
with the name of Xa, which in Persia is a 
King, and Ishmael is a proper name, where¬ 
by Xa Ismael, and Xa Tbamas are as much 
as to say King Ismael, and King Thanias, 
and of the Turkes and Riimes are called 
Suffy or Soffy, which .signifioth a groat 
Captaine.” — Linschuten, ch. xxvii. ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 173j. 

1601.— 

“ Fir Tohif. Why, man, ho’.s a very devil: 

I have not .seen such a (irago . . . 

“They say, ho has been fencer to the 
Sophy.” — Tnr/fth Nigkty 111. iv. 

[c. 1610 .— “This King or Sophy, who is 
called the (Iroat Chmi.” i^yrard de Laraly 
Hak. Soc. ii. 2.5:i.j 

1619.— “ Alla porta di Sciah Sofi, si 
sonarono nacchere lutto il giorno : ed in- 
Honmui tntta la, e il }>()polo andb 

in allcgrezza, concorrendo intirnta gente alia 
meschiUi di Schia Soft, a far O'ratiarum 
artionem." - 1\ della Valle, i, 808. 

1626. - 

“ Wore it to bring the Great Turk bound in 
chains 

Through Franco in triumph, or to couple 
up 

The Sophy and great Prester-John to¬ 
gether ; 

I would attempt it.” 

lieainn. a- Flitdi., The Noble Gentle^ 
man, v. 1. 

c. 16.30.—“ Ismael at his Coronation pro¬ 
claim’d himself King (4 Persia by the 
name of Pol-shaiv (PadBhaw)-/.s«ae /-Sophy. 
Whence that word Sophy was borrowed is 
much (iontroverted. Whethiir it be from 
the Armenian idiom, signifying Wooll, of 
which the Shrushos are made that ennol)led 
his new order. Whether the name wiis 
from Sophy his grandsire, or from the Greek 
word .S'o/Aos imposed upon Aydar at his con- 
(piest of Trebi:ond by the Greeks there, I 
know not. Since then, many have called the 
King.s of Persia Sophy’s : but I see no reason 
for it ; since IsdaaeV.^ son, grand and groat 
grandsons Kings of Persia never continued 
that name, till this that now reigns, whose 
name indeed is Foffee, but casuall .”—Fir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, 286. 

1643.—“ Y avoit vii Ambassadeur Persion 
(jui auoit est6 onuoye en Europe do la part 
du Grand Sophy Roy de Verne.” -Mocijnet. 
Voyages, 269. 

1665.- 

“ As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, 

By Astracan, over the snowy ])lains 

Retires ; or Bactrian Sophy, from the 
horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 

To Tauris or Casboon. ...” 

Paradise Lost, x. 431 seqq. 

1673.—“ But the Suffee’fl Vicar-General 
is by his Place the Second Person in the 
Empire, and always the first Mini.ster of 
State. ”— Fryer 338. 
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1681.— “ La quarta parte comprehonde el 
Rcyno do Persia, cuyo Softer so llama en 
estoH ticmpos, ol Gran Sophi/’— Martinez, 
Compendia, 6. 

1711.— “in Consideration of the Com- 
jMiny’s good Services . . . they had half of 
the Customs of (hmihrotm given them, and 
their successors, by a Pirman from the SopM 
or Kinperor.”— Loxkijer, 220. 

1727. — “The whole Poign of the last 
Sophi or King, was managed by such 
Vermin, that the Bollowches and Macknivs 
, . . threw off the Yoke of Obedience finst, 
and in full liodics fell ujam their Neigh¬ 
bours in Carajuama.’'- A. Jlamifton, i. 108; 
[ed. 1711, i. lOhj. 

bSlh.- “The Suffavean monarchs were 
revered and deemed ludy on account of 
the!)' descent from a saint.o/wq II. 


J !\ rs 
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siri'C the dnvs of tin' earlier Soofees.”— 
fi. i^'rifcr. Thf huzzilbash. i. 192. 

SOUBA, SOOBAH, s Hind, from 
pels. sVdat. A large Division or 
Province of Hue Mogul Kni]>ire (c.g. 
the AV/hu/i of the D(M-ean, the Suhah (d' 
Bengal), dlie Avord in aisr* frcajinuitly 
■used as .short, for Sflhaddr (see SOUBA- 
DAB), ‘the Vie(TO}'’ (over a ^fihix). If, 
is also “aim-n.g the M iralhas .sinne- 
times applied t(. a siiialh r ihvision 
<‘oniprising from h tn /a/rpA” (irUsoti). 

c, IhOi. “ in the fortieth year of his 
maje.sty’s reign, his tlomiiiioTiS consisted of 
lOh Sircars. . . . Tbo empire wa.s thoTi 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
wa.‘^ committed to tl)c government of a 
Soobadar . . . upon which occasion the 
Soverc.ign of the wuild destrilsuted 12 ]>acks 
of brctle. The names of the Soobahs were 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, Ajnieer, Ah- 
medahad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly. (^ahul, 
lifihoor, Mulbvn, and Malwa; when hia 
majesty corKpiered Berar, Khandec.ss, and 
Ahm(i(lnag\ir, they were formed into three 
Soobahs, increasing the number to Ifj.”- 
A ifeen, crl. (rhdwin, ii. 1 -5 ; fed. Jarrett, 
ii.lL^ij. 

1753.Princes of this rank are called 
Subahs. ?iiz(nu al muiuck was Subah of 
the herd?! (or Southern) provinces, , . . The 
Nabobs of CoJidanore, Cvda}}ah, fyarnxitica, 
Yalore, &c., the Kings of Trdchinopohf, 
Tanjiire, are subject to this Subah- 
ahip. Here is a subject ruliug a larger 
empire than any in Europe, excepting that 
of the Muscovite.”-- t>nac, Fraqvients, 398- 
399. 

1760.— “Those Emirs or Nabobs, who 
govern great Provinces, are stiled Subajks, 
which imjxirts the same as Lord-Lieutenants 
or Vice-Koys .'”—Memoira of the. Revolution 
in Bengal, p. 6. 


1763.—“From the word Soubah, signi¬ 
fying a province, the Viceroy of this vast 
territory (the Deccan) is called Soubahdar, 
and by the Europeans improperly Soubah.” 
— Orme, L 35. 

1765. — “Lot us have done with this 
ringing of changes upon Soubabs ; there’s 
no end fo it. Let us boldly dare to be 
Soubah ourselves. , . Ilolwell, Hist. 
Ftwnfs, &.C., i. 183, 

1783.—“They broke their treaty with 
him, in which they stipulated to pay 
400,000/. a year to the Subah of Bengal.”— 
Burke's Speech oji Fox's India BUI, Works, 
iii. 468. 

1804. —“It is impossible for persons to 
have behaved in a more shuffling manner 
than the Soubah's servants have. . . .”— 
Wellington, ed. 1837, iii. 11. 

1809.—“These (pillars) had been removed 
from a .sacred building l»y Monsieur Diqdeix, 
when ho a.ssumed the rank of Soubah. ” — 
Lonl Valentta, i, 373. 

1823. - “The Delhi Sovereigns whose vast 
empire w’as divided into Soubabs, or 
Governments, CiSich of w-hich was ruled by 
a Soubahdar or Wcovoy."—Malcolm, Cent. 
India, i. 2. 

SOUBADAR, SUBADAR, s. 

Hind, from Pcr.s. sfthaddr, ‘one holding 
a mtha ’ (.see SOUBA). 

1 a. The Viceroy, or (lovemor of a 

; sfiha. 

b. A commandanl or chief 

olliccr. 

C. 'rhe chief native* otiiccu’ of a 
c(mipany of 8e]K)ys ; under the original 
(“on.stitution of snc.h companies, its 
actual captain. 

a See SOUBA. 

b- 

1673.— “The Subidar of the Town being 
a Person of Quality ... he (the Ambas- 
sailor) thought good to give him a V’isit.” — 
Fryer, 77. 

1805. —“The first tiling that the Subidar 
of Vire Rajendra Pettah did, to my utter 
a.stonishmont, was to come u}> and give mo 
such a shake by the hand, as would have 
done credit to a Scotsman,” — Letter in 
Leyden's Life, 49. 


1747. — “14th September . , . Read the 
former from Tellicherry adviseing that . . . 
in a day or two they shall despatch another 
Subidar with 129 more Sepoys to our assist¬ 
ance.”—MS. Consultations at Fori St. David, 
in India Office. 

1760.— “ One was the Subabdar, equiva¬ 
lent to the Captain of a Company.”— Orme, 
iii. 610. 

c. 1785.—“. . . the Subabdars or com¬ 
manding officers of the black troops.”— 
Carraccioli, L. of Clive, iii. 174. 
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1787.—“A IVoop of Native Cavalry on 
the present Establishment consists of 1 
European Subaltern, 1 European Serjeant, 
1 Subidax, 8 Jemadars, 4 Havildars, 4 
Naiques (naik), 1 Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, 
and 68 Privates.” — Reyits. for the lion. 
Coynp.’.t BUlcIc Troops o)i the Coast of Coro- 
'mandef &c., p. 6, 

[SOUDAGUK, s. P.—II. sandn- 
gaf Pers. sa nda., ‘ ^^ood.s for sale ^ ; 
a iiiercbant, trader ; now very often 
apf)lied t-o those who sell Phir()[)e.an 
goods in (dvil stations and enjitoninents. 

[1608. — . . . and kill the merchants 

{sodagrares mere.Tdores).”—A/mns- dos Mon- 
cols, 1 . 188. 

[c. 1809.- “'I'he term Soudagnr, which 
iinjilies merely a ])rmcipal merchant, i.s here 
(Pehar) usually given to those win* keeji 
wJiat the English of India call Europe shoj,)s , 
thill is, sl)o])S where all .'^ort.s ot goods 
imjiorted frlnu Furoju', and chitfl} consumed 
by Euro[»eans, are retailed.” - Jim ho/ioo. 
Eastern Indai, i. 87h. 

(c. 1817. — “This salnb w’a.s a very rich 
man, a Soudagur. . . ."—Mrs. Ehenmod, 
La.'iL IhinsoJ lUxnjt, 81.] 


SOURSOP, 

a. The frmi, Ahomt nuincda, a 
variety id the Gustard apple. 'I'lns 
kind IS not wlH known on the Pengal 
side of India, ’ont ii is coniphdely 
iiaturaiiseii at. flianliav. d'he tfrnis 
soiirso/i and swcot.soj' are, we believe. 
West Indian. 

b. In a note to the jiassage (pioted 
below, (Irainger identifies tlie so nr sop 
with tlie sidry,<i.ck of the Dutch. But 
ill this, at. least as regards nse in the 
Plast Indies, there is some mistake. 
The latter term, in old Dutch writers 
on the East, siwans always to ap])ly to 
tlie Common Jack fruit, tlie ‘sourjaek,’ 
in fact, as distinguislied from the 
superior kinds, e8])ecially the charnpada 
of the Malay Archipelago. 


a. ~ 

1764.— 

“ . . .a neighbouring hill 

Which Nature to the Soursop had re¬ 
signed.” 

(h'ainqtr, Bk. 2. 

b. - 


16,69. — “There is another kind of tree 
(in Ceylon) which they call Sursack . . . 
■which has loaves like a laurel, and bears its 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from the 
branches, but on the trunk itself. ...” k.c. 
—Nuar, ed. 1672, p. 84. 

1661.—Walter Schul/. says that the famous 
fruit J aka was called by the Netherlanders 
in the Indies Soorsack.— p. 236. 


1675.—“The whole is planted for the 
most part with coco-palms, mangoes, and 
BUUrsacks .”—Ryklof van Goens, in Valentijn, 
Ceylon, 223. 

1768-71.—“ The Sursak-tree has a fruit of 
a similar kind with the durionn (durian), 
hut it is not accompanied by such a fetid 
smell.”—Nf<owi/o/.v, E.T. i. 286. 

1778. — “ The one w'hich yields .smaller 
fruit, without seed, I found at Columho, 
dale, and several other places. The name 
by which it is properly known hero is the 
Maldivian Sour Sack, and its use here is 
less universal than that of the other .sort, 
which . . . weighs 80 or 40 lbs.” — 

E.'r. iv. 25.6. 

[18.88. - “ Of the eatable fruited kinds 
ab(»ve referred to, the most remarkable are 
the sweetBop, sour sop, and cherimoyer. 
, . .’’—J'eiivy CycL ii. 54.J 

SOWAR, SUWAR, 3 . Pers. sa wur, 
I ‘a lioivsemaii.’ A native cavalry suldier ; 
! a mounted orderly, lii the Greek 
I })r<'viuces in Turkey, the word 
fanoliar in the form crovftdpL^, ])!. 
oovfiapibfs, for a mounted gendarme, 
j [The regulations for sincdrs in the 
j Mogul armies are giveii by Illorh mono, 
Ain, i. 244 

180 . 1 .f,.-. _ q'Pe sowars wIk) accom- 

]>anicd him.” —Ileher. Grig. i. 404. 

1827,— “Hartley had therefore no re- 
soiirce .save t<; keo}' hi.s eye steadily fixed 
i)n the lighted matcli of the sowar . . . 
who rode before him.”- -Sn H . Svntt. The 
Enrijeon's Ihimjlifer, ch. xiii. 

[1880. — “. . . Mcer/-‘i, an Asswar well 
know'll on the (!ollector’.s establi .hmont.”— 
Or. import. Mag. reprint 1878, i. .‘190.J 

SOWAE, SHOOTER-, s. Hind. 

from Per.s. shutar-.'^airdr, tlie rider of 
a dromedary or swift camel. Such 
ridera are attaidied to the establish¬ 
ment of tlie Viceroy on tlie march, 
and of otlier higli oHiciaLs in Upper 
India. Tlie word sowar is quite mis¬ 
used hv the Great. Duke in the passage 
below, for a camel-dnzitr, a sense it 
never has. The word written, or in¬ 
tended, may however have been 
surwaun (q.V.) 

[1815.—“ A.s vs'e approached the camp his 
oont-Burwara (camel-riders) went ahead of 
U3.” — JouriuiJ, Maryuejis of Hastings, i. 887.] 

1834.—“ I . . . found a fresh horse at 
Suftor Jung’s tomb, and at the Kutub 
(cootub) a couple of riding camels and 
an attendant Shutur Suwar.” —J/r/a. of 
Col. Mountain, 129. 

[1837.—“ There are twenty Shooter Su- 
warfl (1 have not an idea how 1 ought U) 
spell th'>se words), hut they are native 
soldiers mounted on swift camels, very much 
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trapped^ and two of them always ride before 
our carriage.”— Miss Eden, Up the Country, 

i. 31.] 

1840.—“Sent a Shuta Sarwar (camel 
driver) otl with an express to Simla.”— 
Osborne, CoK7't and Camp of Ihinj. Singh, 
179. 

1842. —“At Pe.shawur, it appears by the 
papers 1 read last night, that they have 
camels, but no sowars, or drivers.”—Letter 
of />. of Wt'Uingto)^, in Indian Adnirnistra- 
fion of Ld. E/le/iborough, 228. 

1857.--“ 1 have given general notice of 
the Shutur Sowar going into Meerut to all 
the Meerut men.”—//. Oreafhed's l.tfters 
dining Siege of Delhi, 42. 

SOWARRY, SUWARREE, s. 

Hind, froiu Per.s. saivan. A cavalcade, 
a cortege ot‘ mounted attendants. 

1803. “ They must have tents, elephants, 

and other sewary ; and must have with 
them ii suilicient body of trooj)s to guard 
their persons.”— A. 'Wtilcs/eg, in Lfe of 
xMituro, i. did. 

1809.—“He had no sawarry.”—Ac'. Va- 
lenfta, i. 388. 

1814. — “J was often reprimanded by the 
Zemindars and native officers, for leaving 
the suwarree, or .state attendants, at the 
outer gate of the city, when I took my 
evening excursion.”- Forbes, Or. Mem. in. 
420; [2nd ed. ii. 372]. 

[1826. — “ The ‘aswary,’ or suite of IVim- 
buckje, arrived at the palace .”—}\tnduranq 
i/uro ed. 1873, i. 119.] 

1827.— “Orders were given that on the 
next day all ahouhl be in readiness for the 
Sowairee, a grand procession, when the 
VTinee was to receive the Begum as an 
honoured guest .”—Sir Waller Srott, The 
Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. xiv, 

c. 1831. — “Je tAchorai d’dvitcr toutc la 
l)ous.si^re de ces imnu'nses sowairis.”— 
Jaeijuemont, Corresp. ii. 121. 

[1837. — “The liaja of Benares came with 
a very magnitieent stirwarree of elejihants 
and camels .”—Miss Eden, Up the (^ountn/, 

i. 35.J 

SOWARRY CAMEL, s. A swift or 
riding camel. See SOWAR, SHOOTER-. 

1835.—“‘I am told you dres.s a camel 
beautifully,’ said the young Princess, ‘and 
I was anxious to . . . ask you to instruct 
my people how to attire a eawfiri camel.’ 
'this was flattering me on a veiy weak 
point: there is but one thing in the world 
that I perfectly understand, and that is 
how to dress a camel .”—Wamlirhigs of a 
JHIgrim, ii. 36, 

SOWGAB, s. Hind, sdhuhdr; 
alleged to be from Skt. sadhu, ‘right,* 
with the Hind, affix kdr, ‘doer’; Ouj. 


•Mahr. sdvakdr. A native banker; 
corresponding to the Chetty of S. 
India. 

1803.— “You should not confine your 
dealings to one Boucar. Open a communi¬ 
cation with every soucar in Poonah, and 
take money from any man who will give it 
you for hills.”— We/finqton, Desp., ed. 1837, 
ii. 1. 

1826. - “We were also sahoukars, and 
granted bills t)f exchange upon Bombay and 
Madras, and we advitneed moneys upon 
intere.st .”—Fandurang JIari, 174 ; [ed. 1873, 
i. 2.51J. 

[In Idle following the word is con¬ 
founded willi Sow^ir: 

[1877.— “ It was the habit of the sowars, 
as the goldsuiiths are called, to V)ear their 
wfaltli u})on tlu'ir ]>ers()us.”— Mrs. Oulhne, 
Mg Year in an Indian Fort, i. 294.] 

SOY, s. A kind of condiment once 
popular. Tlie word is Japanese si-yau 
(a young Ja])ane.se fellow-passenger 
gave th(i ]>ronum:iati()n clearly as sho- 
yu .—A. B.), Chin, shi-yn. [Mr. Platts 
(9 ser. N. <f: Q. iv. 475) points out tliat 
in Japanese as written with the native 
eharacter soy would nc)t be siyau, but 
siyau-ynj in (he Eoinanisc'd Japanese 
this is simplitied to slioyH (colloquially 
this is still further reduced, by drop¬ 
ping the linal vowel, to shay or soy). 
Of this monosyllable only the so 
repres<‘nts tlie classical siya'u ; the final 
consonant {y) is a relic of the termina¬ 
tion yn. The Japanese word is itself 
derived from the Chinese, which at 
Shanghai is sze-yu, at Amoy, si-iu, at 
Canton, shi-yaii, of wliich the first 
element lueams ‘salted beans,’ or other 
fruits, dried aud used as condiments ; 
the second element merely means ‘oil.’] 
It is made from the beans of a plant 
common in tlie Himalaya and E. Asia, 
and mucli cultivated, viz. Glycme. Sojay 
Sieh. and Zucc. (Eo7ja kisjnda, Moeaich.), 
boiled down anci fermented. [In India 
the bean is eaten in jilaces where it is 
cultivated, as in Chutia Nag^iur {Watty 
Ecoii. Diet. iii. 510 sec/.)] 

1679.—“. . . Mungo and Saio, two sorts 
of sauces brought from the East Indies.”— 
Journal of John Jjodee, in Ld. King's Life 
of L., I 249 . 

1688.— “1 have been told that BOV is 
made with a fishy composition, ana it 
seems most likely by the Ta.ste; tho’ a 
Gentleman of rny Acquaintance who was 
very intimate with one that sailed often 
from Tonquin to Japan, from whence the 
true Soy comes, told me that it was made 
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only with Wheat and a sort of Beans mixt 
with Water and Salt.”— Davipier^ ii. 28. 

1690. — . . Souy, the choicest of all 
Sawces.”— (>irington^ 397. 

1712.— “Hoc leguraori in coquinA, Japo- 
nicA utramque replet j)aginani ; ex eo nam- 
(]ue conficitur: tnni puls Miso dicta, quae 
ferciilis pro consistontiA, ot Imtyri loco 
additur, butynim enim hOc coelA res ipnota 
esi ; turn Sooju dictum cnihamma, «]Uod 
nisi ferciilis, certfe frictis et aa.satis omni¬ 
bus alfunditur.” — JKaeiupfW, Amueii. Exot. 
p. 839. 

1776. —An elaborate account of the pre- 
jiaration of Soy is piven by Tkttuherg^ Tmvtls. 
il'r. iv. 121-122 ; and more brielly by 
Kaernpfer on the pape (juoted above. 

[1900.— “ Mushrooms shred into, small 
pieces, flavoured with shotfu ” (BOy).—A/r.s. 
Fr<izei\ A IhpUnnatmt's Wife m ./ajnui, i. 

238.J 

SPIN, s. An HI]married lady ; 
amiilar abbreviation of ‘Spinster.’ 
Tbe Port, equivalent soltera {solfina) 
was used in a derogatory sense (Unnf 
note on Pyrard dc L(n:aly Hak. Soc. ii. 
128).j 

SPONGE CAKE, s. This well- 
known form of cake is called through¬ 
out It-aly ])arie di Spftyna^ a fact that 
sugge.sted to us the ])ossibility that the 
Eiiglisli name is really a corrujitioii 
of Spa7Lish-cake. The name in .lajian 
tends to confirm this, and mu.st be 
oui- excuse for intTodiK'ing the term 
here. 

1880.—“There is a cake called ht.'taieira 
resomhlin^^ sponge-cake. ... It is said to 
have been introduced by the Sjianiard.s, and 
that its name is a corruption of Ca.stiUa." 
— Miss Bird's JdfHin, i. 23,^). 

SPOTTED-DEER, s. ^;rbs macu- 

of dray ; [tVnu/..s- njis of Blan- 
ford {Mammalia., 546 )] ; Hind, chltal, 
Skt. chitra, ‘spotted.’ 

1673. — “The .same Night we travelled 
ea.sily to Megatana, using our Fowling- 
Pieces all the way, being hero presented 
with Rich (lame, as Peacocks, Doves, and 
Pigeems, Ohitrefs, or Spotted Deer.” — Fryer, 

71. 

[1677.—“ Spotted Deaxe wo .shall send 
home, some by y*“ Europe ships, if they 
touch herQ.’'-~Forrr,<tt^ Bombay Lettn's, i. 140.] 

1679.— “There being conveniency in this 
place for ye breeding up of Spotted Deer, 
which the Hon’ble (Company doe every yeare 
order to be sent home for His Maje.sty, it 
is ordered that care be taken to breed them 
up in this Factory (Madapollara), to be sent 
home accordingly.”— Ft. Bt. George Councif 


(on Tour), 16th April, in Notes and Exts.^ 
Madra.% 1871. 

1682.— “This is a fine pleasant situation, 
full of great shady trees, most of them 
Tania,rins, well .stored w’ith peacocks and 
Spotted Deer like our fallow-deer.”— Hedges, 
Diary, Oct. 16,' [Hak. Soc. i. 39J. 

SQUEEZE, s. This is u.sed in 
Anglo-dhinese talk for an illegal ex¬ 
action. It is, wa* .suy)]) 0 !ie, the trans¬ 
lation of a Cliinese. expression. It 
corre.s])onds to tbe malatdta of the 
Middle Ages, and to many other slang 
phrase.s in many tongues. 

1882.—“If the licence (of the Hong mer¬ 
chants) . . . was costly, it secured to them 
Jiuinterruptod and extraordinary pecuniary 
advantage.s; but on the other hand it 
subjected them to ‘calls’ or ‘squeezes’ 
for contributions to public works, . . . for 
the relief of districts suffering from scarcity 
. . . as well as for the often imaginary . . . 
damage caused by the overflowing of the 
‘ Vangtse Keang ’ or the ‘ V’ellow River.’” 
— The Fankirae at Canton, p, 36. 

STATION, s. A word of consUint 
i ecurreuc(‘ in Anglo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual designation of the ydace 
uhere the English ollicials of a district, 
or the officers of a garri.son (not in a 
fortress) reside. Also the aggregate 
.society of .sucli a jdace. 

[1832.- “The nobles and gentlemen are 
frequently invited to witne.ss a ‘Station 
ball.’ . . ."-Mrs. Meet Nassau Ali, Ohsei'- 
I at ions, i. 196.] 

1866.— 

“ And if 1 told how much I ate at one 
Mofu.ssij station, 

I’m sure ’tw'ould cause at home a most 
extrar)rd i nary sonsa t ion. ” 

Trerelyan, The Jhnrf Bungalow, in 
Fnuier, Ixxiii. p. 391. 

,, “ Who asked the Station to dinner, 

and allowed only one glas-s of S imkin to 
each guest.”—/6/rf. 231. 

STEVEDORE, s. One employed 
to stow the cargo of a ship and to 
unload it. The verl) estivar [Eat. 

is u.sed lioth in Sp. and Port, 
in the sense of stowing cargo, implying 
originally to pack close, as to press 
w'ool. Kstivaaor in the sense of a 
wool-piacker only is given in the Sp. 
Dictionaries, but no doubt has l)een 
used in every sense of estivar. See 
Sheat., s.v. 

STICK-INSECT, s. The name 
commonly applied to certain or- 
tlioj)terous insects, of the family 
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Phasmidae^ wliicli liave tlie strongest 
possible resemblance to dry twigs or 
pieces of stick, sometimeLS 6 or 7 
inches in length. 

1764. — “The other remarkable animal 
which I met with at Cuddalore was the 
animated Stalk, of which there are differ¬ 
ent kinds, Some appear like dried straws 
tied tog-ether, others like grass. . . — 

7rr.s-, 20 . 

I860.--“The Stick-insect. —The /V/n.s- 
midae or spectres . , . present as close a 
resemblance to small branches, or leafless 
twigs, as their congeners do 1 o green leaves. 
. - .”— i'rt/h/l, 1 . 262. 

[STICKLAC, s. Lac encrusted on 
sticks, whicli in this form is collet'ted 
ill the jungles of C'eritral India. 

(1880.-- “Where, however, there is a 
regular trade in stick-lac, the propagation 
of tJio insect is systematically earned on by 
those who wish tor a certain and abundant 
crop.”— lia//, dinujh Life^ 308.J 

STINK-WOOD, s. Fot’lidia Mauri- 
tiana^ Lam., a myrtaceous plant, of 
Mauritius, called there Buis jniani. 
*‘At the Carnival in Goa, one of the 
sports IS to dro}> liits of this stink- 
WOOd into tlie ]»ock(‘ls of respecialile 
})e rson s. ’'— Bird mood (MS.). 

STRIDHANA, STREEDHANA, 

s. Skt. sfri-dha?ia^ ‘women's ])roj>(U‘tv.’ 
A term of llindn Law, a])]>lied to 
eerUiin j.u'operty ladoiiging to a woman, 
which follows a law of siua-ession 
different, from that whicli regulates 
other jirojierty. The term is lirst, 
to he found in th(' works of Jones 
and Colehruoke (1790-1800), but ha.s 
recently lieen introduced into Eurojiean 
scientific treatises. [See Mayiie, Hindu 
LaWj 541 

1876, — “'Fhe settled j)roj»erty of a mar¬ 
ried wonian . . . i.s well known to the 
Hindoos under the name of atridhan.” — 
Maijie^ Earhi ButitutionSy 321. 

STUPA. See TOPE. 

SUAKIN, u.p. Tins name, and tlie 
melancholy victories in its vicinity, are 
too familiar now to need explanation. 
Arab. Sawdkm. 

c. 1331.—“This very day we arrived at 
the island of Saw&kill. It is about 6 miles 
from the mainland, and has neither drink¬ 
able water, nor corn, nor trees. Water is 
brought in boats, and there are cisterns to 
collect rain water. . . .”—Ihn Batuta. ii. 
161*2. 


1626.—“The Preste continued speaking 
with our people, and said to Don Rodrigo 
that ho would have great pleasure and com¬ 
plete contentment, if he saw a fort of ours 
erected in JVIaciiha, or in ^uaquem, or in 
'/yla.”—Corrm, iii. 42 ; [see Dalhoquerqxie, 
Comm. ii. 229]. 

[c. 1690.—-“ . . . thence it (the sea) washes 
both Pcr.si.'i and Ethiopia where are Dahlak 
and Suakin, and is called (the Gulf of) 
Om^in and the Persian Sea.”— Ain, ed. 
./anrtt, ii. 12L] 

SUCKER-BUCKER, u p. A name 

often given in N. India to Upj>er Sind, 
from two neighbouring ]ibices, viz., 
the town of ScBchar on the right bank 
of the Indus, and the island fortress of 
BakJear or Bkakkar in the river. An 
alternative name is Roree-Bucker, from 
Rohrl, a town ojiposite Lakkar, on tlie 
left bank, the name of which is 
proliably a relic of tlie ancient town 
of .4r6r or Aldr, though the site has 
lieeii changed since the Indus adoptid 
its present bed. [See MrCrindle, In¬ 
vasion of India, 352 .s‘«(yY.] 

c 1333. — “ I ])as.sed 6 days at Lrihari . . , 
and quitted it U) proceed to Bak^. They 
thus call H tine town through whicli flows a 
canal derived from the river Sind.”—//ni 
Batuta, iii. 114-116. 

1621.- - Shah Beg “then took his de¬ 
parture for Bhakkar, and after several days’ 
marching arrived at the plain surrounding 
Sakhar.”— 7arX;//u/< iWdnui, in Klhot, i. 311. 

16.64. — “After a thousand sufferings we 
arrived at the end of some days’ journey, 
at Siawan {Sehwan), and then, passing by 
Patara and Darilja, we entered the fortress 
of Bakr. ” —Bah 'AH, p. 136. 

|e. 1690. — “Bhakkar (Bhukkar) is a 
notable fortress ; in ancient chronicles it is 
called Mamsvirah.” -Ain, ed. JarrHt, ii. 327.] 

1616. — “ Buckor, the Chiefe Citie, is 
called Buckor Succor.” -T’^rry, [ed. 1777, 
p. 76J. 

1753.—“Vient ensuitc Bukor, ou comrao 
il est ^icrit dans la G^iographic Tnrquo, Peker, 
ville situ^e sur une colline, entre deux bras 
de ITndus, qui en font une lie ... la 
g^ographie . . . ajoute quo Loiihri (i.g. Rori) 
est une autre ville situ 6 e vis-k-vis de cette 
lie du cOtd meridional, et que Sekar, autre- 
ment Sukor, est en m^me position du cbt 6 
septentrional.”— D'Anvilh, p. 37. 

SUCKET, s. Old English. Wright 
explains the word as ‘dried sweet¬ 
meats or sugar-plums.’ Does it not 
in the oiiotations rather mean loaf- 
stigar? [Palmer (Folk Ftymol. 378) 
says that the original meaning was a 
‘ slice of melon or gourd,’ Ital. zuccata^ 
‘a kind of meat made of Pumpions or 
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Gourdes ’ (Florio) from zuccay ‘ a gourd 
or pumpkin,’ wliich is a shortened 
form of cucuzzay a corruption of Lat. 
cucurhita (IHez). This is piirhaps the 
same word which appears in the quota¬ 
tion from Linschoten below', where 
the editor suggests that it is derived 
from Mahr sukata^ ‘slightly dried, 
desiccated,’ and Sir H. Yule suggests 
a corruption of H. sonth, ‘dried ginger.’] 

|ir>37. — “ . . . packed in a fraile, two little 
barrels of suckat. . . —Letters and Papers 
of the Rei<jn of Henrij VII1. xii. pt. i. 451. J 

1584.— “White Bucket from Zindi ” {i.e. 
Sind) “(’ambaia, and ('hina.” - Jiarrct, in 
Hal/, ii. 412. 

[1598. - “(linger 1)3' the Arabians, Persians 
and 'Furke-s is called Gongibil (see GINGER), 
in Giisurate, Decan, and bengala, when it is 
fresh and green Adrac, and when dried 
sukte.”— Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 79.] 

c. 1620-30. - 
“.For this, 

This ('andy wnne, three merchants were 
undone ; 

These Buckets brake as many more.” 

Beauin. and F/efcfi., The I.itlle 
French Laivtjer. i. 1. 

SUCLAT, SACKCLOTH, &c., s. 

Pers. Siikalbif, sakallat, sak'ldthi, sakbr- 
tfj'ft., a])})licd to certain w'oollen stuHs, 
and particularly now to European 
broadc.loth. It is sometimes defined 
as scarlet broad cloth ; but. though tins 
colour IS freijUi'iit, it does not seem to 
be essential to the name. \Scarlet w'as 
the name of a material long liefore it 
denoted a colour. In tlie Lil)erate 
Roll of 14 Hen. 111. (1230, quoted in 
H. A Q. 8 8er. i. 120) w'e read of 
.^anguine scarlet, lirowii, red, wliita* and 
scarlet coloris dc Marble.^ It has, how¬ 
ever, been supposed that, our w'ord 
scarlet comes irom some form of the 
present w'ord (see Skeat, s.v. Scarlet).* 
but the fact that the Arab, dictionaries 
give a form saLirldt must not be 
trusted to. It is a modern form, 
probably taken from the Euro])ean 
w'ord, [as according to Skeat, the 
Turkish ishirlat is merely borrow'cd 
from the Ital. scarlatto]. 

The word is found in the medieval 
literature of Europe in the form sicla 

* Here is an instance m which scarlet is used 
for ‘ scarlet broadcloth ’; 

c. 1665.—“ . . . they laid them out, partly in 
tine Cotton Cloth . . . i)artly in Silken Stuffs 
streaked with Gold and Silver, to make Vests and 
Summer-Drawers of; partly in English Scarlet, to 
make two Arabian Vests of for their King . . . ’— 
Bernier, E.T. 43; [ed. Constable, ISaj. 


touriy a term which has been the subject 
of controversy both tus to et,ymology 
and to exact nuianiiig (see Marco Polo, 
Bk. i. ch. 58, liotes). Among the con¬ 
jectures as to etymology are a deri¬ 
vation from Ar. sakl. ‘polishing’ 
(see SICLEEGUR); from Sicily (Ar. 
SikUiija) ; and from the Lat. cyclas, 
rycladatas. In the Arabic Vocabvlista 
of the 13th century' (Florence, 1871), 
siklatun is translated by ciclas. The 
conclusion come to in the note on 
Marco Polo, based, partly but not 
entirely, on the modern meaning of 
saLalldt, w'as that, saHd/nn was 
f)roI)abl 3 ' a light woollen texture. 
But, Dozy and De Jong give it as 
e'tojfe de soie, hroche'e d\)r, and the 
])assage from Edrisi HU])porus this un¬ 
doubtedly. To the north of India 
the name sakldt is given to a stiitl' 
imported from the borders of China. 

1040. - • “ 3'iic roiujs were then brought, 
(ronsisting of valuable frocks of sakldtun 
of varK))!.*-’colours. . . ■ liaihaki, in KUiot, 

ii. 148. 

V. 1150. — “ Ahueria {.Alviorla) wa*!a Musul- 
inan cit\' at th(; (iTTie of the MoraHciae. It 
was then a j)lac‘o of great industry, and 
reckoned, among others, 800 silk looms, 
where they manuPictured costly robes, 
brocades, the stutls known as SaklfttUn 
Js/ahan'i . . . and various other silk tissues.’ 

- (Jon}tort), ii. 40. 

c. 1220.—“ d’abriz. 'Fhe cliicf city of 
Azurbaijan. . . . They make there the 
st.utfs calleti 'attdhi (see TABBY), Sikiattln, 
Khddhl, fine satins and other textures 
w»iich are o.\ported everywhere.”— YdLUl, 
iu Hiirhier dc Meytutrd, i. 133. 
e. !370'^- 

“ His heer, his berd, was lyk saffroun 
That to his girdei raughte adoun 
ITi.'-'C shoos of (V>rdewano, 

Of Hrugge.s were his hos('n broun 
His Roite wa.s of Syklatoun 
That coste man}' a Jane.” 

Chaucer, Sir Tho pas, 4 {Furniiut, 
Ellesmere Text). 

c. 1590. - 

“ Sukl5.t-t-/h7mT o Farangl o Pvrtagdlx ” 
(broadcloth of Turkey, of Europe, and of 
Portugal). . . .—Ain (orig.) i. 110. Bloch- 
manii renders ‘ Siartet Broadcloth ’ (see 
above). ['Hie same word, mklaid, is used 
later on of ‘ woollen stuffs ’ made in 
Kashmir [Jarrett, Ain, ii. 355).] 

1673. — Suffahaun is already full of 
Ixtndon Cloath, or Sackcloath J^oxidre, as 
they call it.”— Fryer, 224. 

,, “ His Hose of London Sackcloth, 

of any Colour."—/6jrf. 391. 

[1840. — . . his simple dress of sook- 
laat and flat black woollen cap. . . — 

Iloyd, Gerard, Narr. i. 167.] 
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1854.—“ List of Chinese articles brought 
to India. . . . Suklat, a kind of camlet made 
of camel’s hair.”— Cunningfiam's Ladak^ 242. 

1862.—“In this season travellers wear 

arments of shcep-skin with sleeves, the 

eecy side inwards, and the exterior covered 
with Sooklat, or blanket.”— Punjab Trade 
Report, 57. 

,, “Broadcloth (Europe), (‘Suklat,’ 
‘ Mahoot ’). ”— Ibid. App. p. ccxxx. 

SUDDEN DEATH. Anglo-Indian 
slang for a fowl served as a spatchcock, 
the standing dish at a dawk-bungalow 
in former days. The bird was caught 
in the yard, as the traveller entered, 
and was on the table by the lime he 
had bathed and dressed. 

fc. 1848.— “‘Sudden death’ moans a 
young chicken about a month old, caught, 
killed, and grilled at the shortest notice.”— 
B^rncaatle, Voyage to China, i. 193.] 

SUDDER, adj., but used as s. 
Literally ‘chief,’ being Ar. t^ndr. This 
term had a technical applic-ation under 
Mahomiiiedan rule to a chi(‘f Judge, 
as in the exaiiij>]e quoted below. Tbe 
use of the word seems to be almost 
confined to the Bengal Presidency. 
Its princijRil applications arc the 
following : 

a. Sudder Board. Tins is the 
‘ Board of Revenue,’ of which there 
is one at Calcutta, and one in the 
N.W. Provinces at Allahabad. There 
is a Board of Revenue at Madras, but 
not called ‘ Sudder Board ’ there. 

b. Sudder Court, i.e. ‘Sudder Ad- 
awlut {md.r \id(llaf). This was till 
1862 , in Calcutta and in the N.W.P., the 
chief court of appeal from the Mofussil 
or District Courts, the Judges being 
members of the Bengal Civil Servic(‘. 
In the year named the Calcutta Sudder 
Court was amalgamated with the 
Supreme (Jourt (in which English 
Law had been administered byiEnglish 
Barrister - J udges), the amalgamated 
Court being entitled the High Court 
of Judiciary, A similar Court also 
superseded the Sudder Adawlut in the 
N.W.P. 

c. Sudder Ameen, i.e. chief Ameen 
(q.v.). This was the designation of 
the second class of native Judge in 
the classification which was super¬ 
seded in Bengal by Act XVL of 1868, 
in Bombay by Act XIV. of 1869, and 
in Madras by Act III. of 1873. Under 
that system the highest rank of native 


Judge was Principal Sudder Ameen ; 

the 2nd rank, Sudder Ameen ; the 
3rd, Moonsiff. In the new classifica¬ 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade, 
and Munsiffs (see MOONSIFF) of 4 
grades; inllombay. Subordinate Judges 
of the 1st class in 3 grades, and 2nd 
class in 4 grades ; and in Madras 
Subordinate Judges in 3 grades, and 
Munsiffs in 4 grades. 

d. Sudder Station. The chief 
station of a district, viz. that where 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil officials reside, and where their 
Courts are. 

c. 1340.—“The Sadr-/<7wl7i (‘Chief of 
the Word’) i.e. the ’Kadi-a^A’iR;/(Z^ (‘Judge 
of Judges ’) (CAZEE) . . . possesses ten 
townships, producing a revenue of about 
60,000 tankas. Ho is also called Sadr-«/- 
/.dam.” — iSki/ulbuddln iJim/ishkl, in'Notejiet 
KxUt. xiii. 185. 

SUFEENA, s. Hind, sdflna. This 
is the native corr. of subpoena. It is 
slia})ed, but not much distorted, by 
the existence iii Hind, of the Ar. word 
safina for ‘ a blank-book, a note-book.’ 

SUGAR, s. This familiar word is 
of Skt. origin. Sarkara originally 
signifies ‘grit or gravel,’ thence evys- 
tallised .sugar, ;ind through a Prakrit 
form sakkara gave the Pers. shakkar, 
the Greek adKxap and (rdKxapovy and the 
late Latin saccJiariwi. The Ar. is 
suklcaVy or witli the article as-sukkaVy 
and it is probable that our modern 
forms, It. zucchero and succherOy Fr. 
sucre. Germ. Zucker, Eng. sugar, came 
as well as the Sp. azucar, and Port. 
assucary from the Arabic direct, and 
not through Latin or Greek. The 
Russian is sakhar; Polish zukier; 
Hung, zukur. In fact the ancient 
knowledge of the product was sliglit 
and vague, and it was by the Arabs 
that the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
was introduced into Egypt, Sicily, and 
Andalusia. It is possible indeed, and 
not improbable, that palm-sugar (see 
JAGGERY) is a much older pl’oduct 
than that of the cane. [This is dis¬ 
puted by Watt (Econ. Diet. vi. pt. i. 
p. 31), who is inclined to fix the home 
of the cane in E. India.] The original 
habitat of the cane is not known ; 
there is only a slight and doubtful 
statement of Loureiro, who, in speak¬ 
ing of Cochin-China, uses the words 
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“habitat et colitur,” which may iin})ly 
its existence in a wild state, as well as 
under cultivation, in that country. 
De Candolle assigns its earliest pro¬ 
duction to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Bengal. 

Though, as we have said, the know¬ 
ledge wnich the ancients had of sugar 
was very dim, we are disposed greatly 
to question the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by Salmasius 
and later writers, that the original 
saccJuiron of Greek an<l Roman writers 
was not sugar but the siliceous con¬ 
cretion sotnetimes deposited in bam¬ 
boos, and used in merlieval medicine 
under the name tabasheer (<pv.) 
(wliere see a <jUota1,ion from Royle, 
taking the same view). It is just 
possible that Pliny in the passage j 
quoted below may have jumbled up j 
two difierfent things, but we see no I 
sufficient evidence even of this. In j 
White’s Latin Diet, we read that by I 
the word saccharon is meant (not sugar | 
but) “a sweet juice distilling from the j 
joints of the bamboo.” This is non- | 
sense. There is no such sweet. Juice , 
distilled from the joints of the bam- ! 
1)00 ; nor is the substance tahashlr at | 
all sweet. On the contrary it is | 
slightly bitt(U’ and ])hysicky in taste, i 
with no a])])roac]i to swc.et.ness. It is j 
a hydrate of silica. It could never 
have been called “honey” (.see Dio.s- 
corides and Pliny below) ; and the 
name of bamboo-sugar ap]>ears t.o have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because of some resemblance of its 
<‘onc.retions to lumps of sugar, [7’he 
same view i.s taken in the Erirycl. Brit. 
9th ed. xxii. 625, quoting Not. et Extr., 
XXV. 267.] All the erroneous notices 
of (TdKxo-pov seem to be ea.sily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge ; and they 
are exactly paralleled by the loose and 
inaccurate stories about the origin of 
camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boards of 
this book. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the type of sweetness, and 
hence the name of honey applied to 
sugar in several of these early extracts. 
This phraseology continued down to 
the Middle Ages, at least hi its appli¬ 
cation to uncrystallised products of the 
sugar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In the quotation from Pegolotti we 
apprehend that his three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, treacle, and a 


syrup or treacle made from the sweet 
])ods of the carol)-tree. 

Sugar does not seem to have been 
in early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention shi-7ni or ‘stone- 
honey ’ as a product of India and 
Persia. In the reign of Taitsung 
(627-650) a man was sent to Gangetic 
India to learn the art of sugar-making ; 
and Marco Polo below mentions the 
intrf)duction from Egypt of the further 
art of refining it. In India now, Chini 
(Cheeny) (Chinese) is a})plied to the 
whiter kinds of common sugar ; Mi.sri 
(Mi^ree) or Egyptian, to sugar-candy ; 
loaf-sugar is called kand. 

c. A.I). 60. — 

“ Qu.'lque forons rapidum diviso gurgite 
fontem 

Vastis Indus aquis mixturri non sentit 
Hyda.spcn: 

Quiqiio bibunt tenerli dulcis ab arundine 
siiccos. . , .” Lucan, iii. 235. 

,, “ Aiunt inveniri apud Indos mel 

in arundinuni folds, quod aut no.s illius 
ctcli, aut ipsius anmdinis humor dulcis et 
])inguis gignat."— tSeneca, Efnst. Ixxxiv. 

c. A.D. 65.—“ It is called aaKxapov, and 
is a kind of honey which .solidifies in India, 
and in Aral)ia Felix ; and is found upon 
oano.s, in its sub.stanco resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt i.s. Mixed 
with water and drunk, it is good for the 
Ixdly and .sbunach, and for affections of the 
blaflder and kidneys.”— iJiosrorideit, Mat. 
Mtd. ii. c. 104. 

c. A.D. 70. — “Saccharon et Arabia fert, 
.sed laiidatius India. E.st autern mel in 
harundinibus collcctum, cummium modo 
j candidurn, dentibus fragile, amplissinmm 
nucis abcllariae rnagnitudinc, ad luedicinae 
tantuni usum.”— Blni. J/ist. Nat. xii. 8. 

c. 170.—“ But all these articles are hotter 
than is desirable, and so they aggravate 
fevers, much as wine would. But oxymeli 
alone does not aggravate fever, whilst it is 
an active purgative. ... Not undeservedly, 
J think, that saccharum may also be 
counted among things of this quality, . . .” 
— Galrn, Methudus Meclendi, viii. 

c. 636.—“In Tndicis stagnis nasci arun- 
dines calaraique dicuntiir, ex quorum 
radicibus expressum suavissimum succum 
bibunt. Vnde et Varro ait: 

Indica non magno in arbore crescit arundo ; 
Tllius et lentis premitur radicibus humor, 
Dulcia qui nequeant succo conceder© mella.” 

JsidoH Hispalensis Originum, 
Lib. xvii. cap. vii. 

c. 1220.—“ Sunt insuper in Terra (Sancta) 
caiiamtllae de quibus zucchara ex compres¬ 
sion© eliquatur.” — Jaxobi Vitriaxi, Hist. 
Jherosofym, cap. Ixxxv. 

1298.—“Bangala est un© provenc© vers 
midi. ... 11 font grant merchandie, car il 
on( ©spi e galanga e gingiber e succare et 
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de raaintes aiitres chiores espices. ”—3farco 
/Wo, Geog. ^J'ext, ch. cxxvi. 

1298.—“ ,le voz di quo on ceste provences” 
(Quiiisai or (.'hekiang) “ riaist et so fait 
plus Bucar quo ne fait on tout le autre 
monde, et ee ost encore grandissiine vente." 
— Jhid. ch. cliii. 

1298. — “ And before this city” (a place 
near Fii-cbau) “ came under the Great Can 
these peoph* knew not how to make fine 
sugar {:unhf^ro) ; they only used to boil and 
skim the juice, which, when cold, loft a 
black paste. But after they came under 
the Groat Can some men of Babylonia” 
(be. of Cairo) “who happened to bo at 
the Court proceeded to this city and taught 
the poo})le to refine sugar with the ashes 
of certain trees.”—Ab w. in Ituniusio^ ii. 49. 

c. Id41>. — “ In Cyiirus the following 
articles are sold by the hundred-'weight 
[aintani di /xso) and at a price in besants : 
Round pepper, .sugar in }K)wder {pofvere di 
zucchero) . . . sugars in loaves (zuccheii in 
pair), bees' honey, .sugar-cane honey, and 
carob-honey {mele d’apr, ////7c (// ainmnneli, 
lUfdt di can — JUptdalti, 61. 

,, “ Loaf sugars are of .several sorts, 

viz. zucchero nmchhcni, t a./fettina, and ham- 
hi/lfKiia . and nnisciatto, and dammaschina : 
and the mucchn-a is the best sugar t here is ; 
for it is more thoroughly boiled, and its pa.sto 
is whiter, and more .solid,’ than any other 
sugar; it i.s lu the form of the hamhil/airia 
sugar like this A ; and of this viiicrfiara 
kind but litth' comes to the west, because 
nearly the whole is kept for th< mouth and 
for the use of the Soldan hiin.sclf. 

“Zucchero caffettmo is the next bc.st 
after the rare , . . 

“Zucchero HamhiUonia is the best next 
after tfie best (afjcttnu>. 

“Zucchero niuKcudfo is the best after 
that of Jiamhii/oh 1 ( 1 . 

* * * « * 

“ Zucchero rAuW/, the bigger the pieces 
are, and the whiter, and the brighter, so 
much is it the better and finer, and there 
should not be too much .small .stuff. 

“ Powdered sugars arc of many kind.s, as 
of Cyjirus, of Rhodes, of the Cranco of 
Monreale, and of Alexandria ; and they 
are all made originally in entire loave.s ; 
but as they are not so thoroughly done, as 
the other sugars that keep their loaf shajie 
. . . the loaves tumble to pioce.s, and return 
to jxiwder, and .so it is called powdered 
sugar ...” (and a great deal more).-— 
/6w/. 362-365. We cannot interpret most 
of the names in the preceding extract. : 
liambillonia is ‘Sugar of Babylon,’ i.e. of ! 
Gairo, and Dommaschino of J)ama8CU8. 
Muccliera. (see CANDY (SUGAR), the 
second quotation), CaffMlno, and Mvseratto. 
no doubt all represent Arabic terras used 
in the trade at Alexandria, but we cannot 
identify them. 

c. 1345.—“ J’ai vu vendre dans le Bengale 
. . . un ritkf, (rottle) de sucre (al-Bukkar), 
poids de Dihly, pour quatre drachmes.”— 
Jhn Batvtay iv. 211. 


1516. —“ Moreover they make in this city 
(Bengala, i.e. probably Chittagong) much 
and good white cfine sugax (acuquere 
branro de canon), but they do not know 
how to cpn.solidate it and make loaves of 
it, so they wrap up the powder in certain 
wrappers of raw liide, very well stitehed 
up ; and make great loads of it, which are 
despatched for sale to many parts, for it is 
a great traffic.”— Barbona, Lisbon ed. 362. 

^1630. — “ Let us have a word or two of the 
prices of auger and auger candy.” — Forrest, 
Bombay Letter.^, i. 5,] 

1807.— “ Chaenn sait qiie i»ar effet des re- 
gard.s de Farid, des monceaux de terre se 
changeaient en sucre. Tel o.st le motif du 
surnom de Schakar ganj, ‘ tresor de .sucre ’ 
qui Kii a (ii6 donriG” - Ardish-i~M(\hj\l, 
quoted by (hirrin dr Tansy, liel. Mas. 95. 
(This is the .saint, Farid uddin Shakarganj 
(d. A.T). 1268) whose shrine is at }*(lk Fattaii 
in the Punjab.) [See (Irooke, Fopidar Jie- 
liijion, kc. i. 2bi setyj. | 

1810,— “Although the sugar cane i.s sup¬ 
posed by many to be indigenous in India, 
yet it has only been within the last 50 years 
that it has been cultivated to any great 
extent. . . . Strange to .say, the only sugar- 
candy u.scd until thfit time ” (20 years before 
the date of the book) “was received from 
China ; latterly, however, many gentlemen 
have .s{)ccnlated dt;eply m the mamifactiire. 
We now see sugar-candy of tin.* first (}uality 
manufactured in various j>lactis of Bengal, 
and I believe that it is at least admitted 
that the raw sugars from that quarter are 
eminently good.”— Williamson, V.M. ii. 133. 

SULTAN, s. Ar. sultan, ‘u Prince, 
a Monarch.’ But this concrete sense 
i.s, in Arabic, post-da.ssical only. The 
clas.sicnl scn.se is abstract ‘ dominion.' 
The corresponding word.s in Hebrew 
and Aramaic liave, usual, sh or s. 
Thus sholtdn in Daniel {e.y. vi. 26— 
“in tlie whole dominion of my king¬ 
dom ”) is exactly the .same wor(5. The 
concrete word, corresponding to sultan 
in its ])0.st-classical sense, is shallit^ 
w'hich is applied to Joseph in Gen. xlii. 
6—“ governor.” So Saladin QrfLsuf 
Salah-ad-dm) w^as not the first Jostqih 
who wa.s sultan of Egypt. [“ In Arabia 
it is a not uncommon proper name ; 
and as a title it is t" ’ en by a host of 
petty kinglets. The Jiaaide Caliphs 
(}^is Al-Wbisik . . .) nnerly created 
these Sult/ans as their regents. A1 
Td/i biTlah (a.d. 97*) invested the 
fanions Salmktagin witi' the office . . . 
Sabuktagin’fi son, the fanons Mahmud 
of the (ihaznavite dynasty in 1(X)2^ 
was the first to adopt ‘S^dtan' as an 
independent title some 200 years 
after the death of Hanin-ai Rashfd 
{Burton^ Arab. Nights., i. 188.)] 
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c. 950.— “ ’Eiri rijs BcurtXc/as 
ToO vloD OeotplXou dvi)\6ev dird ’A^ptfc^s 
crdXos Xs' KOixirapLojv, K€(f)a\}}u rev re 

^o\dav6v Kai rdv Zdjuav Kai rhv KaX^ous, 
Kdl ixf^p(^o.vTO'bia(j>bpo\n 7r6Xets r^s AaX- 
/xarLas.’" — ConstaTU. Porphyrog.^ De Thema- 
iihu$^ ii. Thema xi. 

c. 1075 (written c. 1130).—“ . . . ot Kai 
KaOcXdvres Il^/xras re Kai 'LapaKrivovs airroi 
Kvpioc rrjs Uepcridoi yeydvacri <rov\rdvov 
rdv lirpayyoXlTida * dvoyderavresy direp 
(TTjpiaLveL Trap' avroU Ba(rtXei''S Kai iravro- 
Kpdriop." — Nicephorus BryenniuSy Com- 
mnit, i. 9. 

c. 1124. — “De (iivitiis Soldani mira re- 
fornnt, et de iricognitia speciebuR cpias in 
oriente viderunt. Soldanus dicitur quasi 
.'io/ic.'i dttminifx, (piia cunctis praeest Orientis 
principibuH. ” — Orderiats Vitality Hist. 
Kedes. Lib. xi. In Paris ed. of Le Prevost, 
1852, iv. 256-7. 

1165.—“Both parties faithfully adhered 
to this arrangement, until it was interrupted 
by the interference of Sanjar-8hah ben 
Shah, who governs all Persia, and holds 
supreme power over 45 of its Kings. This 
prince is called in Arabic Sultan ul-Fars- 
al-Khabir (supreme commander of Persia).” 

—H. lienjaDUHy in Wriyhty 105-106. 

c. 1200.—“ Endementres que cos ohoses 
<*oroient ein.si en Antioche, li message (pii 
]>ar Aussiens estoient al^ au soudan do 
Perse j)or demander aide s en retournoient.” 
—Giiilhiitme de Tyr, Old Fr. Tr. i. 174. 

1298. — “Et (plaint il furent la venus, 
adonc Bondoedaire (]0 soldan ostoit de 
Babelonie vent en Armenie eon grande 
host, et fait grand domajes ]K)r la contr^e.” 
—Marco Poluy (leog. Text, ch. xiii. 

1307 ■— “Post quam vero Turchi occu- 
paverunt terrii ilia et habitaverflt ibidem, 
elegerflt doniinft super oos, et ilium vocave- 
runt Solda quod idem est (jnod rex in idio- 
niate Latinord .”—Jfoitonl Armeni de Tar- 
iaris Libe)% cap. xiii. in iVor/ov Orbis, 

1309. — “En icelle grant paour de mort 
oil nous estiens, vindrent a nous jusfpies 
X treizo on (piatorze dou con.soil dou soudan, 
trop richement appareilM do dras d’or et 
de soie, et nous hrent demander (par un 
frere de I’Ospital qui savoit sarrazinois), do 
par le soudan, se nous vorriens estre 
delivre, et nous deimes (quo oil, et ce pooient 
il bien savoir.”— JaimHl/e, Credo, doinville 
often has soudanc, and sometime.s saudanc. 

1498. — “Em este lugar o ilha a que 
chamilo Moncobiquy estava hum .senhor 
a que olios chamavam Coly^am quo era 
como viaorrey .”—Roteiro de V. da Gama, 26. 
c. 1586.— 

•“ Now Tamburlaine the mighty Soldan 
comes. 

And leads with him the great Arabian 
King.” 

Marlowe, Taoih. the Great, iv. 3. 


* Togrul Beg, founder of the Seljuk dynasty, 
called by various Western writers Tangrolipix, and 
(as here) Strdngolipes. 

3 I 


Q596.— “ . . . this scimitar 

That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince 

That won three fields of Sultan Solyman,” 
Merchant of Venice, II. i. 26.] 

SUMATEA. 

a. n.p. This name has been applied 
to the great island since about a.d. 
1400. There can l)e no reasonable 
doubt that it was taken from the very 
similar name of one of the maritime 
])rinci]nilities upon the north coast of 
the i.sland, wliicri seems to have, origin¬ 
ated in the 13th century. The seat of 
this principality, a town called Samu- 
drciy was ci*rtaiiily Tiot far from Pasei, 
the Pacem, of tlie early Portuguese 
writers, tlie Passir of some modern 
charts, and nrohably lay near the 
inner end of tne Bay of Telo Samawe 
(see notes to Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 
276 seqq.). This view is corroborated 
by a letter from C. W. J. Wenniker 
{Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Vulken- 
kundc van Nederhindsch Indie, ser. iv. 
vol. 6. (1882), ]). 298) from which we 
learn that in 1881 au ofticial of Nether¬ 
lands India, wlio was visiting Pasei, 
not far from that place, and on the 
left bank of the river (we presume the 
river wliicli is shown in maps as 
entering tlie Bay of Telo Samawe near 
Pasei) came upon ukainpong, or village, 
called Sammlra. We cannot doimt 
tliat this is an indication of the site of 
the old capital. 

Tlie first mention of the name is 
jirohaldy to he recognised in Samara, 
tlie name given in tlie text of Marco 
Polo to one of tlie kingdoms of this 
coast, intervening between Basina, or 
Pacem, and Dagroian or Dragoian, 
\yhich last seems to correspond with 
Pedir. This must have been the position 
of Samudra, and it is ])robable that d 
has disappeared accidentally from 
Polo’s Sanutra. Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for the ety¬ 
mology of the name, and others have 
been suggested ; hut in all probability 
it was the Skt. Samudra, the ‘ sea.’ [See 
Miscellaneous Pa-joers relating to Indo- 
China,, 2nd ser. ii. 50 ; Leyaen, Malay 
A nnals, 65.] At the very time of the 
alleged foundation of the town a king¬ 
dom was flourishing at Dwara Samudra 
in S. India (see DOOR SUMMUND). 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is probably in the Chinese annals, 
wdiich mention, among the Indian 
kingdoms which were prevailed on to 
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send tribute to Kublai Khan, that of 
Sumutala. The chief of this State is 
called in the Chinese record Tu-han- 
pa-ti (Pauthier, Marc Pol, 605), which 
seems to exactly represent the Malay 
words Tuan-Pa^i, ‘ Lord Ruler.’ 

We learn next from I bn Batuta that 
at the time of his visit (about the 
middle of the 14th century) the State 
of Sumutra, as he calls it, had become 
important and powerful in the Archi¬ 
pelago ; and no doubt it was about 
that time or soon after, that the name 
began to be applied by foreigners to 
the whole of tne great 'island, just as 
Lamori had been applied to the same 
island some centuries earlier, from 
Ldmbrl, which was then the State and 
port habitually visited by ships from 
India. We see that the name was so 
applied early in the following century 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
apparently c. 1420-30, and who calls 
the island Shamuthera. Fra Maiiro, 
who derived much information from 
Conti, in his famous World-Map, calls 
the island Isola Siamotra or Taprohane. 
The confusion with Taprohane lasted 

hen the Portuguese first reached 
those regions Pedir was the leading 
State upon the coast, and certainly no 
State knovm as Samudra or Sumatra 
then continued to exist. Whether the 
city continued to exist, even in decay, is 
obscure. The A In, quoted below, refers 
to the “ port of Sumatra,” but this may 
have been based on old information. 
Valentijn seems to recognise the exist¬ 
ence of a place called Samudra or 
Samotdara, though it is not entered in 
his map. A famous mystic theologian 
who flourished under the great King 
of Achin, Iskandar Muda, and died in 
1630, bore the name of Shamsuddin 
Shamatr&ni, which seems to point to 
a place called Shamatra as his birth¬ 
place. And a distinct mention of “ the 
island of Samatra ” as named from “ a 
city of this northern part” occurs in 
the soi-disant “Voyage which Juan 
Serano made when he fled from 
Malacca” in 1612, published by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley at the end of his 
translation of Barbosa. This man, on 
leaving Pedir and going down the 
coast, says ; “ I drew towards the south 
and south-east direction, and reached 
to another country and city which is 
called Samatra,” and so on. Now this 
indicates the position in which the city 


of Sumatra must really have been, if 
it continued to exist. But, though this 
passage is not, all the rest of the 
narrative seems to be mere plunder 
from Varthema. Unless, indeed, the 
plunder was the other way ; for there 
18 reason to believe that Varthema 
never went east of Malabar. 

There is, however, a like intimation 
in a curious letter respecting the 
Portuguese discoveries, written from 
Lisbon in 1515, by a German, 
Valentino Moravia (the same probably 
who published a Portuguese version of 
Marco Polo, at Lisbon, in 1502) and 
who shows an extremely accurate con¬ 
ception of Indian geography. He says: 
“ The greatest island is that called by 
Marco Polo the Venetian Java Minor, 
and at present it is called Sumotrst 
from a port of the said island ” (see in 
JJe Gubernatis, Viagg. Ital. 391). 

It is probable that before the Portu- 

f uese epoch the adjoining States of 
^asei and Sumatra had become united. 
Mr. G. Phillips, of the Consular Service 
in China, was good enough to send to 
one of the present writers, when en- 
giged on Marco Polo, a copy of an old 
Chinese chart showing the northern 
coast of the island, and this showed 
the town of Sumatra (Sumantala). It 
seemed to be placed in the Gulf of 
Pasei, and very near where Pasei itself 
still exists. An extract of a Chinese 
account “of about a.d. 1413” accom¬ 
panied the map. This was funda¬ 
mentally the same as that quoted 
below from Groeneveldt. There was a 
village at the mouth of the river called 
Talu-mangkin (qu. Telu-Samawe ?). A 
curious passage also wdll be found 
below, extracted by the late M. 
Pauthier from the great Chinese 
Imperial Geography, which alludes to 
the disappearance of Sumatra from 
knowledge. 

We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been thrown 
upon the derivation of the name, 
given to the island by foreigners, from 
that of the kingdom of which we have 
been speaking (see the letter quoted 
above from the Bijdragen). 

1298.—“ So you must know that when you 
leave the Kingdom of Basma (Pacevi) you 
come to another Kingdom called Samaxa. 
on the same Island .”—Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
oh. 10. 

c. 1300. —“Beyond it [LdmUi'l, or LSmbrx, 
near Achin) lies the country of Sdmtltra, 
and beyona that Darband Ni^, which is 
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a dependency of Ja,vsi."—Rashldudd~tn, in 
Elliot j i. 71. 

c. 1323.—“In this same island, towjnrds 
the south, is another Kingdom by name 
Slimoltra, in which is a singular generation 
of people.”— Odoric^ in Cathay^ &c., i. 277. 

c. 1346.—. . after a voyage of 25 days 
we arrived at the island of Jawa” {i.e. the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, or Sumatra). 
“. . . Wo thus made our entrance into 
the capital; that is to say into the city of 
Suxnuthra. It is large and handsome, and 
is encompassed with a wall and towers of 
timber. Batuta^ iv. 228-230. 

1416. — “ Sumatra [Su-men-ta-la]. This 
country is situated on the great road of 
western trade. When a ship leaves Ma¬ 
lacca for the west, and goes with a fair 
eastern wind for hvo days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sea-coast 
called Ta-l\L-maii; and anchoring hero and 
going south-east for about 10 ll (3 miles) 
one arrives at the said place. 

“This country has no walled city. There 
is a largo brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day ; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con¬ 
tinually founder there. . . .”—Chinese work, 
quoted by Groeneveldty p. 85. 

c. 1430. — “He afterwards wont to a fine 
city of the island Taprobana, which island 
is called by the natives Sciamuthera. 
Conti^ in India in X Vth. Cent., 9. 

1459.—“Tsola Siamotra.” — Fra Mauro. 
1498. — “. . . Camatarra is of the Chris¬ 
tians ; it is distant from ('alicut a voyage 
of 30 days with a good wind.”— Roteiro, 109. 

1510.—“Wherefore we took a junk and 
went towards Sumatra to a city called 
Pider.”— Varthevm, 228. 

1522.—“ . . . We loft the island of Timor, 
and entered upon the great sea called Lant 
Chidol, and taking a west-south-west course, 
we left to the right and the north, for fear 
of the Portuguese, the island of Zumatra, 
anciently called Taprobana; also Pegu, 
Bengala, Urizza, Chelim (.see KLIN6) where 
are the Malabar-s, subjects of the King of 
Narsinga.” — Pigafetta, Hak. Soc. 159. 
1572.— 

“ Dizera, quo desta terra, co’ as possantes 
Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 
A nobro ilha Samatra, que ja d’antes 
Juntas am has a gente antigua vio: 
Chersoneso foi dita, e das prestantes 
Veas d’ouro, que a terra produzio, 

Aurea por epith^to Ihe ajuntaram 
Alguns que fosse Ophir iraaginar^m.” 

Camoes, x. 124. 

By Burton: 

“ From this Peninsula, they say, the sea 
parted with puissant waves, and entering 
tore 

Samatra’s noble island, wont to be 
joined to the Main as seen by men of yore. 
’Twas called Chersonese, and such degree 
it gained by earth that yielded golden ore, 
they gave a golden epithet to the ground : 
Some be who fancy Ophir here was found.” 


c. 1590.—“The zahdd [i.e. civet) which i 
brought from the harbour, town of Sumatra)y 
from the territory of Achln, goes by tho 
name of Sumatra zahdd (chun az bandar-i 
S&matrSI az mu?afat-i Achin awurdand, 
S&matrfil goyand).”— Ain, Blochmann, i. 79, 
(qrig. i. 93). [And see a reference to lAmri in 
Ain, ed. Jarrett, hi. 48.] 

1612.—“It is related that Kaja Shahn- 
nl-Nairi (see SARNAU) was a sovereign of 
great power, and on hearing that Samadra. 
was a fine and flourishing land he said to 
his warriors—which of you will take the 
Rajah of Samadra?” — Sijara Malayu, in 
J. Ind. Archip. v. 316. 

c. **.— “ Sou-men-t’ala estsitu^o au sud- 
ouest do Tchen-tching (la Cochin Chine) . . . 
ju.s<ni’k la fin du r%ne de Tching-tsou (in 
1425), ce roi ne cessa d’envoyer son tribut 
h la cour. Pendant les ann^es wen-hi (1573- 
1615) co royaume se partagea en deux, dont 
le nouveau se nornma A-tch'i. . . . Par la 
suite on n’en entendit plus parler.”— Grande 
Geog. Impiriale, <pioted by Pauthier, Mare 
Pol, 567. 

b.— 

SUMATRA, s. Sudden squalls, 
precisely such as are described by 
Lockyer and the others below, and 
which are common in the narrow sea 
between the Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra, are called by this 
name. 

1616.—“... it befel that the galliot of 
Miguel de Macedo was lost on the Ilha 
Grande of Malaca (?), where he had come 
to anchor, when a Samatra arose that 
drove him on the island, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and moat part 
of what she carried were saved.”— Bocano, 
Deaula, 626. 

1711.—“Frequent squalls . . . these aro 
often accompanied with Thunder and Light¬ 
ning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or loss. Our English Sailors 
call them Bumatras, because they always 
meet with them on the Coasts of this 
Island.”— Lockyer, 56. 

1726. — “At Malacca the streights are 
not above 4 League.s broad ; for though 
the opposite shore on Sumatra is very low, 
yet it may easily be seen on a clear Day, 
which is the Reason that the Sea is always 
as smooth as a Mill-pond, except it is 
ruffled with Squalls of Wind, which seldom 
come without Lightning, Thunder, and 
Rain, and though they come with great 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour.”— A. Hamilton, ii. 79, 
[ed. 1744J. 

1843.— “Bumatras, or squalls from the 
S. Westward, are often experienced in the 
S.W. Monsoon. . . . Bumatras generally 
come off the land during the first part of 
the night, and are sometimes sudden and 
'Severe, accompanied with loud thunder, 
lightning, and rain.”— Horshurgh, ed. 1848, 
ii. 215. 
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[SUMJAO, V. This is ])ropeT]y the 
imp. of the H. verlj sarnjhdnd^ ‘to cause 
to know, warn, correct,’ usually with 
the implication of physical coercion. 
Other exam])les of a similar formation 
will be found under PUCKEROW. 

[1826. — . . in this case they apidy 

themselves to sumjao, the defendant."— 
Pandurang Ilari, ed. 1873, ii. 170.] 

[SUMPITAN, s. The Malay bl,)w- 
ing-tiibc, ])y means of whicli arrows, 
often ]>oisom*d, are discharged. Tlie 
weajjon is discussed under SARBA- 
TANE. The word is Malay aunt jut an^ 
]>roperly ‘a narrow thing,’ from 
‘narrow, strait.’ There is an elaborate 
account of it, with illustrations, in 
Ling liofh^ Natirca of Saraindc and Jh\ 
JW Borneo, ii. 184 segq. Also see 
Malayan JVord.% 104 seqg. 

[c. 1630. — “ Sempitans.” See under 

UPAS. 

[1841.In advancing-, the sumpitan is 
carried at the month and elevated, and they 
will discharge at least five arrows to one 
compared with a musket.” — Jirook-e, in 
Narrative of Events in Borneo and Ceff'bes, 
i. 261. 

[1883. — ‘‘Their (the Samangs’) weajxai is 
the sumpitan, a blow-gnn, from which 
poisoned arrows are expelled.”— Jj/rd, 
The Golden Chersonese, 16.] 

SUNDA, n.p. The western and 
most niountaiiious j)art of tin* island 
of Java, in which a language ditiVrent 
from the proi)er Javanese is spoken, 
and the ])eople have many differences 
of manners, indicating distinction of 
race. In the 10th ceiitiirv, Java and 
Sunda being often distinguished, a 
common impression grew u]> tliat they 
were separate islands ; and they are. .so 
represented in some maps of tlie 16Ui 
century, just as some medieval maps, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1459), 
show a like separation between 
England and Scotland. The name 
Sunda is more properly indeed tliat 
of the people than of their country. 
The Dutch call them Sinidanese 
(Soendanezen). The Sunda country 
is considered to extend from the 
extreme western point of the island 
to Cheribon, i.e. embracing about one- 
third of the whole island of Java. 
Hinduism appears to have prevailed 
in the Sunaa country, and held its 
ground longer than in “Java,” a name 
which the proper Javanese restrict to j 


their own part of the island. From 
this country the se^ between Sumatra 
and Java got from Europeans the name 
of the Straits of Sunda. Geograpliers 
liave also called tlie great chain of 
islands from Sumatra to Timor “ the 
Sunda Islands.” 

[Mr. Wliiteway adds: “There was 
another Sunda near Goa, hut above 
fh(* Glints, where an otfsi)ring of the 
Vijfivaiuigara family ruled. It was 
founded at. the end of the 16th ceii- 
tnrv, and in the 18th the Portuguese 
laid miicli to do with it, till Tippoo 
Sultan ahsoihed it, and the ruler 
became a Portugne.se jieiisioner.”] 

1516. — “ And having passed Samatara 
towards Java there is the i.sland of Sunda, 
in which there is much good pepper, and it 
has a king over it, who they say desiro.s to 
.servo the King of Portugal. They ship 
thence many slaves to (’hina,”— Barbosa, 196. 

1.526. — “Duarte rocUu) in a ship, along 
with the galoot and a foist, went into the 
port of ^unda, wliieli is at the end of the 
I.sland of (jamatra, on a separate large island, 
in which grows a great (piantity of excellent 
})cpj)er, and of which there is a groat traffic 
from this ]»ort to ('hina, this being in fact 
the most important merchandi/e exported 
thence. The country is very abundant in 
provisions, and rich in groves of trees, and 
ha.s excellent w’ater, and is peo})led with 
Moors who have a Moorish king over them.” 
— Correa, iii. 92. 

1553. —“Of the land of JaVia W'c make two 
islands, one before the other, lying we.st and 
east as if both on one parallel. . . . Rut the 
Jaos themselves do not lockon tw’o islands 
of Jaoa, hut one only, of the length that 
hjjs been stated . . . about a third in length 
of this island towards the w'ost constitutes 
Suuda, of whicli we have now to speak. 
The natives of tlrat ])art consider their 

•untry to he an i.sland divided from Jaiia 
by a river, little known to our navigators, 
called ])y them (’hiamo or Chenano, which 
cuts off right from the .sea,* all that third 
part of the land in such a way that when 
the.se natives define the limits of Jaiia they 
say that on the west it i.s bounded by the 
Island of Sunda, and separated from it by 
this river (‘hiamo, and on the east by the 
i.sland of Rale, and that on the north they 
have the island of Madura, and on the south 
the unexplored sea. ...” &c.— Barros, IV. 
■. 12. 

1554. —“The information we have of this 
port of ('^alapa, which is the same as ^umda, 
and of another ix>rt called Boraa, these two 
being 16 leagues one from the other, and 

. hum rio . . . qm* corta do mar to<lo 
aquelle tergo de terra.” . . . We are not <iuite 
sute how to translate. Crawfurd renders: “ This 
river) intersects the whole island from sea to sea,” 
which seems very free. But it is true, as we have 
said, that several old maps show Java and Sunda 
thus divided from sea to sea. 
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both under one King, is to the effect that 
the supply of pepper one year with another 
will be XXX thousand quintals,* that is to 
say, XX thousand in one year, and x thousand 
the next year ; also that it is very good 
pepper, as good as that of Malauar, and 
it is purchased with cloths of (Cambaya, 
Bengalla, and Choroniandcl.”—-1. 
in Subsidios, 42. 

1566.—“ Sonda, vn Tsola de’ Mori apprcsso 
la costa della Giava.”— (V.v. Bedcnn, in 
Ramusio, iii. 391 r. 
c. 1670.— 

“ Os Sundas e Malaios con pirncnta, 

Con massa, e noz; ricos llandanezes, 

Com roupa c droga Camhaia a opulenia, 

E com cravo os longiiKjuos Malugnoze-.” 

Ani. drsc Ahreii^ JJe. df Alalaca. 
1598.—Linschotcn does not recognize the 
two islands. To him Sunda is only a j>lace 
in Java :— 

“ . . . there is a straight or narrow passage 
betweene Savaitra and laua, called the 
straight of Sunda, of a place so called, 
lying not far from thence within the lie of 
laua. . . . The principall haucu in the Hand 
is Sunda Calapa.f whereof tiie straight 
beareth the name ; in this place of Suda 
there is much Teiiper.”---p. 34. 

SUNDERBUNDS, n.p. The well- 

known name of the tract of intersecting 
creeks and channels, swampy islands, 
and jungles, which constitutes tliat 
part of the Ganges Dtdla nearest the 
sea. The limits of the region so-called 
are the mouth of the H<»oglv on the 
west, and that of the Megna {i.e. of the 
comlnned great Ganges and Brahma¬ 
putra) on the east, a width of ahout, 
220 miles. Tlie name appears n(>t to 
have been traced in old native docu¬ 
ments of any kind, and hence its real 
form and tdymulogy lemaiii nncertain. 
Sundara-vana^ ‘beautiful forest’; 
Sundarl-vana^ or ‘ forest of the 

Sundari tree ’ ; Chandra-han, and 
Chandra-band^ ‘ moon-forest ’ or ‘moon- 
embankment ’ ; Clianda-bhanday the 
name of an old tribe of .s^ilt-makers ; ^ 
Chandra dip-ban from a large zemindary 
called Ohandra-dip in the Bakerganj 
district at the eastern extremity of the 
Sunderbunds; these are all suggestions 
that have been made. Whatever he 
the true etymology, we doubt if it is 
to be sought in sundara or sundari. 
[As to the deriv'atioii from tlie Sundari 
tree which is perhaps most usually 

* Apparently 80,000 quintals every two years. 
t Sunda Kalapa was the same as Jacatra, on the 
site of which the Dutch founded Batavia in 1019. 

t These are mentioned in a copper tablet in- 
Hcription of a.d. 1136; see Blochmann, as quoted 
furuer on, p. 226. 


accepted, Mr. Beveridge (Man. of 
Bakarf/anj^ 24, 167, 32) remarks that 
tliis tree is ]>y no means common in 
manv parts of the Bakarganj Sunder- 
huiuls; he suggests that the word 
means ‘ heavitiful wood’ and was 
]»ossi1)ly given by the Brahmans.] 
The name has never (except in one 
quotation below) been in English 
niontlis, or in English popular ortho- 
grapliy, Soonderhunds^ but Sunderbunds^ 
which im])lies (in correct translitera¬ 
tion) an oiiginal smidra or chandra^ not 
sundara. And going hack to what we 
conjecture may l)e an early occurrence 
of the name in two Dutch writers, 
we find this confirmed. Tliese tw'O 
writers, it, w ill he seen, both sneak of a 
famous Sandery, nr Santry^ Forest in 
L<twer Ihuigal, and we should he more 
]H)sit ive in our identification were it not 
that, in Van del- Broucke’s map (1660) 
w'liich was jmhlished in Valentijn’s East 
Indies (1726) this Sandery Forest is 
shown on the ivest side of tlie Hoogly 
R., in fact al>out due west of the site 
of Oalcutbi, and a little above a place 
marked as Basa7ider% located near the 
exit into tlie Hoogly of what represents 
the old Sara>swati R., which enters the 
former at Sfinkral, not, far below the 
Botanical Gardens, and 5 or 6 miles 
below Fort William. This has led 
Mr. Blochmann to identify the Sanderi 
Bosch with the old Mahall Basandhari 
whii-h appears in the Am as belonging 
to the Siikar of Sulimanabiid (Gladwin^s 
Aycen^ li. 207, orig. i. 407 ; Jarrett., ii. 
140; Blochm. in J.A.S.IJ. xlii. pt. i. 
p. 232), and which formed one of the 
original “xxiv. Pergnimas.” * Un¬ 
doubtedly this is the Basanderi of V. 
den Broncke’s map ; hut it seems 
possible that some eon fusion between 
Basanderi and Bosch Sandery (wdiicli 
w'ould he Sandarbgn in the vernacular) 
may have led the map-maker to mis¬ 
place the latter. We should gather 
from Sclnilz t tliat he passed the 
Forest of Sandry about a Dutcli mile 
below Sankral, whicli lie mentions. 
But his st,atement is so nearly identical 
wdtli that in Valentijn that w’e appre- 

* Basandhari is also mentioned by Mr. Jaraea 
Grant (1786) in his View of the Remnues of Bengal^ 
as the Pergunna of Belia-bussendry; and by A. 
Hamilton as a place on the DamQdar, producing 
much good sug&r {Fifth Report, p. 405; A.IIam. ii.4). 
It would seem to have been the present Pergunna 
of Balia, some 13 or 14 miles west of the northern 
part of Calcutta. See Hunter’s Bengal Gaz. i, 866. 

t bo called in the German version which Wd 
use; but in the Dutch original he is Scfcouicn. 
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Lend they have no separate value. 
Valentijn, in an earlier page, like 
Bernier, describes the Sunderbunds as 
the resort of the Arakan pirates, but 
does not give a name (p. 169). 

1661.—“We got under sail again” {just 
after meeting the Arakan pirates) “in the 
moming early, and went past the Forest of 
Santry, so styled because (as has been 
credibly related) Alexander the Great with 
his mighty army was hindered by the strong 
rush of the ebb and flood at this place, from 
advancing further, and therefore had to turn 
back to Macedonia.”— Walter Schulz^ 155. 

c. 1666.—“And thence it is ” (from pirati¬ 
cal raids of the Mugs, &c.) “ that at present 
there are seen in the mouth of the Ganges, 
so many fine Isles quite deserted, which 
were formerly well peopled, and where no 
other Inhabitants are found but wild Beasts, 
and especially Tygers.”— Bei'nier, E.T. 54 ; 
[ed. Constable, 442J. 

1726.—“This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the Great, 
called by the Moors, whether Hindostanders 
or Persians, SuUhaan Iskender, and in their 
historians Iskender Doulcanmin, was . . . 
they can show you the exact place where 
King Porus held his court. The natives 
will prate much of this matter ; for example, 
that in front of the Sandbrie-Wood {Sanderie 
Bosch, which we show in the map, and 
which they call properly after him Jskenderie) 
he was stopped by the great and rushing 
ctreams.”— Valefntijn, v. 179. 

1728.—“ But your petitioners did not 
arrive off Sunderbund Wood till four in 
the evening, where they rowed backward 
and forward for six days ; with which labour 
and want of provisions three of the people 
died.”— Petition of JSheik Mahmud Ameen and 
ethers, to Govr. of Ft. St. Geo., in Wheeler, 
iii. 41. 

1764.—“ On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst the 
Boats were at Kerma in Boonderbund, a 
little before daybreak, Captain Ross arose 
and ordered the Manjee to put pff with the 
Budgerow. . . .” —Native Letter regarding 
Murder of Captain John Ross by a Native 
Crew. In Long, 383. This instance i.s an 
exception to the general remark made above 
that the English popular orthography has 
always been Sunder, and not Soonder-bunds. 

1786.—“ If the Jolinghy be navigable we 
shall soon be in Calcutta ; if not, we must 
pass a second time through the Sundar- 
oans.”—Letter of Sir W. Jones, in Life, ii. 
83. 

,, “A portion of the SiinderbuiidB 
... for the most part overflowed by the 
tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo 
name of Chunderbund, signifying mounds, 
or offspring of the moon.”— Janies Grant, 
in App. to Fifth Report, p. 260. In a note 
Mr. Grant notices the derivation from “Soon- 
dery wood,” and “Soonder-ban,” ‘beautiful 
wood,’ and proceeds: “But we adhere to 
our own etymology rather . . . above all, 
because the richest and greatest part of 


the Sunderbunds is still comprized in the 
ancient Zemindarry pergunnah of Chunder 
deep, or lunar territory.” 

1792. —“ Many of these lands, what is 
called the Sundra bunds, and others at the 
mouth of the Ganges, if we may believe the 
history of Bengal, was formerly well in¬ 
habited.”— Forrest, V. to Mergui, rref. p. 6. 

1793. —“That part of the delta bordering 
on the sea, is composed of a labyrinth of 
rivers and creeks, . . . this tract known by 
the name of the Woods, or Sunderbunds, is 
in extent equal to the principality of Wales.” 
— Rennell, Mem. of Map of Hind., 3rd ed., 
p. 359. 

1853.—“ The scenery, too, exceeded his 
expectations ; the terrible forest solitude of 
the Sunderbunds was full of interest to an 
European imagination.”— Oakfeld, i. 38, 

[SUNGAR, s. Pers. sanga, sang, ‘a 
atone.’ A rude stone l)reast\vork, sucli 
as is connnonly erec ted for defence By 
tile. Afridis and other tribes on tlie 
Indian N.W. frontier. The word has 
now come into general military use, and 
lias been adopted in the S. African war. 

[1857.—“. . . breastworks of wood and 
.stone (/a»rf/m and sanga respectjvely). . . 

— Bellew, Journal of Mission, 127. 

[1900. — “ Conspicuous sungars are con¬ 
structed to draw the enemy’s tire.”— Pioneer 
Mail, March 16.] 

The same word seems to he used in 
the Hills in the sense of a rude wooden 
bridge supported by stone piers, used 
for crossing a torrent. 

[1833. —“ Across a deep ravine . . . his 
Lordship erected a neat sangah, or moun¬ 
tain bridge of pines.”— Mundy, Pen and 
J^eneiI Sketches, ea. 1858, p. 117. 

[1871.— “A Bungha bridge is formed as 
follows: on either side the river piers of 
rubble ma.sonry, laced with cross-beams of 
timber, are built up ; and into these are 
inserted stout poles, one above the other in 
successively projecting tiers, the interstices 
between the fatter being filled up with cross¬ 
beams,” Ac.— Ifarcourt, Himalayan Districts 
of Kooloo, p. 67 seq.^ 

SUNGTARA, s. Pers. sangtara. 
The name of a kind of orange, jirobably 
from Gintra. See under ORANGE a 
quotation regarding the fruit of Cintra, 
irom Abulfeda. 

c. 1526.—“The Sengtereh . . . is another 
fruit. ... In colour and appearance it is 
like the citron {Tdranj), but the skin of the 
fruit is smooth.’’— Bciber, 328. 

c. 1590.—“Sirkar Silhet is very moun¬ 
tainous. . . . Here grows a delicious fruit 
called Boontara (sUntara) in colour like an 
orange, but of an oblong form.”— Ayeen, by 
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Oladwin^ ii. 10 ; [Jan'ett (ii. 124) writes 

Stintarah]. 

1793.—“The people of this country have 
infinitely more reason to be proud of their 
oranges, which appear to me to be very 
superior to those of Silhet, and probably 
indeed are not surpassed by any in the 
world. They are here called SantCla^ which 
I take to be a corruption of Sengterrah, 
the name by which a similar species of 
•orange is known in the Upper Provinces of 
India ."—KirkpatricJcs Nepauly 129. 

1835.—“The most delicious oranges have 
been procured here. The rind is fine and 
thin, the flavour excellent; the natives call 
them ‘ cintra.”’ — WaTiderings of a Pilgrim, 
ii. 99. 


SUNN, s. Beng. and Hind, san, 
from Skt. the fibre of the Crota- 

laria juncea, L. (N.O. Leguminosae); 
often called Bengal, or Country, hemp. 
It is of course in no way kindred to 
true hemp, except in its economic use. 
In the following passage from the Ain 
tlie reference is to the Hibiscus cana- 
hinus (see PTait, Econ. Diet ii. 697). 


[c. 1590.—“ Hemp grows in clusters like a 
nosegay. ... One species bears a flower 
like the cotton>shrub, and this is called in 
Hindostan, sim-pauL It makes a very soft 
rope."— Ayeen, by Oladvrin, ii. 89 ; in Bloch- 
man7i{i. 87) PatBBJl.] 

1838.— “Sunn ... a plant the bark of 
which is used as hemp, and is usually sown 
around cotton fields."— Playfair, Taleef-i- 
Shertefy 96. 


[SUNNEE, SOONNEE, s. Ar. 

sunnly which is really a Pers. form 
and stands for that which is expressed 
by the Ar. Ahlu^s-Sunnah, ‘ the pe^le 
of the Path,’ a ‘Traditionist.’ The 
term applied to the large Mahom- 
medan sect who acknowledge the first 
four KhalTfahs to have been the right¬ 
ful descendants of the Prophet, and 
are thus opposed to the Sheeahs. The 
latter are much less numerous than the 
former, the proportion being, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid BlunPs estimate, 
15 millions Shialis to 146 millions of 
Sunnis. 

[c. 1690.—“The Mahommedana(of Kash¬ 
mir) are partly Bunnies, and others of the 
aects of Aly and Noorbukhshy; and they 
are frequently engaged in wars with each 
other.” — Ayeen, hy Oladmn, ii. 126; ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 352. 

[1623.—“The other two . . . are Sonni, 
as the Turks and Moghol.”— P, della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 152. 

[1812.—“A fellow told me with the gravest 
face, that a lion of their own oountry would 


never hurt a Sheyah . . . but would always 
devour a Sunni.”— Morier, Journey through 
Persia, 62.] 

SUNNUD, 8 . Hind, from Ar. 
sanad. A diploma, patent, or deed of 
grant by the government of office, 
privilege, or right. The corresponding 
Skt.—H. is sdsana. 

[c. 1590. — “A paper authenticated by 
proper signatures i.s- called a sunnud. . . . ’ 
— Ayeen, by Oladvnn, i. 214 ; ed. Blochmann, 

i. 259.] 

1758. —“ They likewise brought Bunnuds, 
or the commission for the nabobship.”— Ontne, 
Hist., ed. 1803, ii. 284. 

1759. —“That your Petitioners, being the 
Bramins, &c. . . . were permitted by Bun- 
nud from the President and Council to 
collect daily alms from each shop or doocan 
(Doocaun) of this place, at 5 cowries per 
diem." — In Lwig, lo4. 

1776.—“ If the path to and from a House 
... be in the Territories of another Person, 
that Person, who always hath passed to and 
fro, shall continue to do so, the other Person 
aforesaid, though he hath a Right of 
Property in the Ground, and hath an at¬ 
tested Sunnud thereof, shall not have 
Authority to cause him any Let or Molesta¬ 
tion.”— Halhedy Code, 100-101. 

1799. —“I enclose you siumuds for pen¬ 
sion for the Killadar of Chittledroog.”— 
Wellington, i. 45. 

1800. —“ I wished to have traced the nature 
of landed property in Soondah ... by a 
chain of Bunnuds up to the 8th century.”— 
Sir T. Munro, in Life, i. 249. 

1809.— “ This sunnud is the foundation of 
all the rights and privileges annexed to a 
Jageer (Jagheer).”— Harrington's Analysis, 

ii. 410. 

SUNYASEE, 8 . Skt. sannydm, lit. 
‘ojie who resigns, or abandons,’ scil. 

‘ wordly affairs ’; a Hindu religious 
mendicant. The name of Sunnytlsee 
was applied familiarly in Ben^l, 
c. 1760-76, to a body of banditti claim¬ 
ing to belong to a religious fraternity, 
who, in the interval between the decay 
of the imperial authority and the 
regular establishment of our own, had 
their head-quarters in the forest-tracts 
at the foot of the Himalaya. From 
these they used to issue periodically 
in large bodies, plundering and levy¬ 
ing exactions far and wide, and return¬ 
ing to their asylum in the jungle 
when threatenea with pursuit. In 
the days of Nawab Mir Kasim ’Ali 
(1760-64) they were bold enough to 
plunder the city of Dacca; and in 
1766 the great geographer James 
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Bunnell, in an encounter with a large 
body of them in the territory of Koch 
(see COOCH) Bihar, was nearly cut to 
pieces. Rennell himself, five years 
later, was employed to carry out a 
project which ne had formed for the 
suppression of these bands, and did so 
apparently with wliat was considered 
at the time to be success, though we 
find the depredators still spoken of by 
W. Hastings as active, two or three 
years later. 

[c. 200 A.n. — “Having thus performed 
religious acts in a forest during tlie third 
portion of his life, let him become a 
Sannyasi for the fourth portion of it, 
abandoning all sensual affection.”— Manu^ 
vi. 33. 

[c. 1590.—“The fourth period is Sami' 
3rdBa, which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothing can sur])ass. . . . 
Such a person His Majesty calls Sanny^sl.” 
— Ain, ed. Ja^rett, iii. 278.] 

1616.—“Sunt aiitem Sanasses apud illo.s 
Brachmanes (juidam, sancti/noniae ojnnione 
habentes, ab homirium scilicet consortio 
semoti in solitudino degenies et nonnuiUjiuT 
totO nudi corpus in }tublicft prodeurites.”— 
Jarric, Tins, i. 663. 

162G.— “ Home (an vnlearned kind) are 
called Saunases.” — Pwrehus, l‘i(grnnaye, 
549. 

1651.— “The Sanyasys are people who 
set the world and worldly joys, as they 
say, on one side. These are indeed more 
precise and strict in their lives than the 
foregoing. ”— Rogt-rius, 21. 

1674.— “Saniade, or Saniasi, is a dignity 
greater than that of Kings.” — Fana ij 
Sousa, ..l.sut ii. 711. 

1726. — “The San-yae^B are men who, 
forsaking the world and all its fruits, be¬ 
take themselves to a very strict and retired 
manner of life.”— Valentijn, dutro. 75. 

1766.—“The Sanashy Fa(|uirs (part of 
the same Tribe which plundered Dacca in 
Cossini Ally’s Time*) were in arms to the 
number of 7 or 800 at the Time 1 was 
surveying B^^r (a small Province near 
Boutan), and had taken and plundered the 
Capital of that name within a few Coss of 
my route. ... 1 came up with Morrison 
immediately after he had defeated the 
SanaBhys in a pitched Battle. . . . Our 
Escorte, which were a few Horse, rode off, 
and the Enemy with drawn Sabres imme¬ 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escaped 
unhurt, Richards, my Brother officer, re¬ 
ceived only a slight Wound, and fought his 
Way off; my Armenian Assistant was 
killed, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 


* This affair is alluded to in one of the extracts 
\nLo7ig (p. 842): “Agreed , . . that the F'akiers 
who were made prisoners at the retaking of Dacca 
may be employed as Coolies in the repair of the 
Factory. "—Proegt. of Council at Ft. William, Dec. 5, 
1769. 


wounded. ... 1 was put in a Palankeen, 
and Morrison made an attack on the Enemy 
and cut most of them to Pieces. I was now 
in a most shocking Condition, indeed, being 
deprived of the Use of both my Arms, . . . 
a cut of a Sable (nV) had cut through my 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me open for 
nearly a Fr)ot down the Back, cutting thro’ 
and wounding some of my Ribs. 1 had 
besides a Cut on the left Elbow wh®^ took 
off the Muscular part of the brnadth of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a largo Cut 
on the head. . . .”—MS. Letter from James 
Rennell, dd. August 30, in possession of his 
grandson Major Rodcl. 

1767.—“A body of 5000 SinnaBBeB have 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country ; 
the Phousdar sent two companies of Sepoys 
after them, under the command of a ser- 
joant . . . the SinnaBses stood their ground, 
and after the Se]>oys had fired away their 
amnumition, fell on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put the rest to flight. 
. . .’’—Letter to I^rcsidenl at Ft. Willanu, 
from Thomas Rumboki, Ckitj' at Patna, dd» 
Aj)ril 20, in Long, p. 526. 

1773. — “ You will hear of great dis¬ 
turbances committed by the SinasBieB, or 
W'andering Fackeers, who annually infest the 
provinces about this time of the year, in 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies 
of 1000 and sometimes even 10,000 men.”— 
Letter of Warren Hastings, dd. February 2, 
in (J/eig, i. 282. 

,, “At this time we have five batta¬ 
lions of Sepoys in pursuit of them.”—Do. 
do., March 31, in Gleig, i. 294. 

1774. —“The history of these people i.<j 
curious. . . . They . . . rove continually 
from place to place, recruiting their numbers 
with the healthiest children they can steal. 
. . . Thus they are the stoutest and most 
active men in India. , . . Such are the 
SenassicB, the gypsies of Hindosttin.”—Do. 
do., dd. August 25, in Gleig, 303-4. See 
the same vol., also pp. 284, 2tH)-7-8, 395. 

1826.—“Being looked upon with an evil 
eye hy many persons in society, I pretended 
to bewail ray brother’s loss, and gave out 
my iiitbntion of becoming a Sunyasse, and 
retiring from the world.” —Jkindurang llari, 
394; [ed. 1873, ii. 267; also i. 189]. 

SUPAEA, n.p. Tlie name of a 
very ancient })ort and city of Western 
India ; in Skt. Surparnka,'^ popularly 
Snpura. It wa.s near Wasai {Bagaim 
of the Portuguese—see (1) Bassein)— 
which was for many centuries the chief 
city of the Konkan, where the name 
still survives as that of a well-to-do 
town of 1700 inhabitants, the channel 
hy which vessels in former days reached 

* Williams Diet, s.v.) gives Surparaka as 
“ the name of a mythical country ” ; out it was 
real enough. There is some ground for believing 
that there was another Surpdraka on the coast of 
Orissa, Sorreipa of Ptolemy. 
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it from the sea being now dry. The 
city is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 
as a very holy place, and in other old 
Sanskrit works, as well as in cave in¬ 
scriptions at Karli and Nasik, going 
back to the 1st and 2nd centuries 
of the Christian era. Excavations 
affording interesting Buddhist relics, 
were made in 1882 by Mr. (now Sir) 
J. M. Campbell (see his interesting 
notice in Bojnhuy Gazetteer^ xiv. 314- 
342 ; xvi. 125) and Pundit Indraji 
Bhagwanlal. The name of Sujmra is 
one of those whicli have been plaus¬ 
ibly connected, througli Sophir, the 
Coptic name of India, with the Ophir 
of Scri])ture. Some Arab writers call 
it the Sofala of India. 

C. A.n. 80-90. — “ ToTTua 5^ efxtrbpLa, Kara 
t 6 Kti/jLfva dyrd Bapuyd^iov^ Horv- 

Trapa^ teal "KaXXi^ua TroXis . . — JWiplus, 

§ 52, ed. Fahricii. 

c. 150.— 

“ 'AptaKTis 2iladivu)u 

ZocTrdpa . . . 

VodpiQS TTorapov €K^oXai . . . 

Aovyyd . . . 

Brjpda TOTapov iK^oXai . . . 

'ALp.vXXa. ipirbpLOV Kai &Kpa ...” 

Vtolmiy^ VII. i. f. ^6. 

c. 460.—“ The King comj)olHng Wijayo 
and his retinue, 700 in number, to have the 
half of their heads shaved, and having em¬ 
barked them in a vessel, sent them adrift 
on the ocean. . . . Wijayo himself landed 
at the port of Suppaxaka. . . ."—The 
Mahawansoy by Tumour, p. 46. 

C. 500.—“ ^ov<f)eip, V iroXi/- 

Ti/xoi XLdoL, Kal 6 xpuerds, iy ^lvdL(^." — Jlesy- 
chiuK, s.v. 

c. 951,—“Cities of Hind . . . Kambdya, 
Subdrd, Sinddn.”— htakhri, in ElUot, i. 27. 

A.D, 1095, — “ The Mah/lmandallka, the 
illustrious Anantadeva, the Emperor of the 
Kohkan (Concan), has released the toll 
mentioned in this copper-grant given by the 
Sll&ras, in re.spect of every cart belonging to 
two persons . , . which may come into any 
of the ports, Sri Sthdnaka (Tana), as well 
as Nagapur, Surparaka, Chemuli (Chaul) 
and others, included within the Kohkan 
Fourteen Hundred. . . — Copper-Plate 

Grant, in Ind. A ntiq. ix. 38. 

c. 1150. — “ Slibira is situated 1^ mile 
from the sea. It is a populous busy town, 
and is considered one of the entrepots of 
India.”— Edrisi, in Elliot, i. 85. 

1321.—“There are three places where the 
Friars might reap a great harvest, and 
where they could live in common. One of 
these is Supera, where two friars might be 
stationed ; and a second is in the district of 
Parocoo (Broach), where two or three might 


abide ; and the third is Columbus (Quilon).” 
—Letter of Fr. Jordanun, in Cathay, &c., 227. 

c. 1330.— “SufSIah Indica, Birunio nomi- 
natur SuflLrah. . . . He eo nihil commemo- 
randum inveni.”— AhulJ'eda, in Gildemeiste}-, 
189. 

1538.—“Rent of the cagahe (Cuabah), of 
Cupara . . . 14,122 feileas."—S. Bothelho, 
Toviho, 175. 

1803.—Extract from a letter dated Camp 
Soopara, March 26, 1803. 

“We have just been paying a formal 
visit to his highness the peishwa,” ko .—In 
Asiatic Annual Hey. for 1803, Cluon. p. 99. 

1846,— “ Sopara is a largo place in the 
Agasee mahal, and contains a considerable 
Mu.ssulman population, as well as Christian 
and Hindoo . . . there is a good deal of 
trade ; and grain, salt, and garden produce 
are exjKjrted to (ju/.crat and Bombay.”— 
Jjesii/fort/ Sotc.<<, by John Voitpell, Esq., in 
Trans, no. Geog. Boc. vii. 140. 

SUPREME COURT. The designa- 
tioii of the English Court established 
at Fort William hy the Begulatioii Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo. III. c. 63), and after¬ 
wards at the other two Presidencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub¬ 
ject of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con¬ 
troversies which were closed hy 21 
Geo. III. c. 70, which explained and 
defined the jurisdiction of the Court. 
The u.se of the name came to an end 
in 1862 witli the estahlishmeiit of the 
‘High Court,' the bench of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the (hvil Service, and judges 
promoted from the native hur. 

The Charter of (-harles IL, of 1661, 
gave the Coiiiiiany certain powers to 
administer the laws of England, and 
that of 1683 to establish Courts of 
Judicature. That of Geo. 1. (1726) 
gave power to establish at each Presi¬ 
dency Mayor’s Courts for civil suits, 
with appeal to the Governor and 
Council, and from these, in cases in¬ 
volving more than 1(X)0 pagO(la43, to 
the King in Council. The same 
charter constituted the Governor and 
Council of each Presidency a Court 
for trial of all offences except high 
treason. Courts of Requests were 
established by charter of Geo. II., 
1753. The Mayor’s Court at Madras 
and Bombay survived till 1797, when 
(by 37 Geo. III. ch. 142) a Recorder’s 
Court was instituted at each. This 
was superseded at Madras by a Su¬ 
preme Court in 1801, and at Bombay 
m 1623. 
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SUBA, s. Toddy (q.v.), i.e. the 
fermented sap of several kinds of 
aim, such as coco, palmyra, and wild- 
ate. It is the Skt. «wra, ‘vinous 
liquor,’ which has passed into most of 
the vernaculars. In the first quota¬ 
tion we certainly liave the word, 
though comhined with other elements 
of uncertain identity, applied by 
Cosmas to the milk of the coco-nut, 
pcrha])S making some confusion be¬ 
tween that and the fermented sap. 
It will be seen that Linsclioten applies 
sura in the same way. Bluteau, 
curiously, calls this a Caffre word. It 
has in fact been introduced from India 
into Africa by the Portuguese (see Ann. 
Marit. iv. 293). 

c. 545. — “The Argell ” {i.e. Nargil, or 
nargeela, or coco-nut) “is at first full of 
very sweet water, which the Indians drink, 
using it instead of wine. This drink is called 
Rhonco-BMTB.* and is exceedingly pleasant.” 
— Cosmas^ in Cathay^ &c., clxxvi. 

[1554.—“ Cura.” See under ARRACK.] 
1563.—“They grow two (}ualitjes of palm- 
tree, one kind for the fruit, and the other 
to give Qura. OWaa, f. 67. 

1578.— “Sura, which'is, as it were, rino 
mottto.” — Acosta, 100. 

1598.—“ ... in that sort the pot in short 
space is full of water, which they call Sura, 
and is very plea,sant to drinke, like sweet 
whay, and aoniewhat better.”— Limchoten, 
101 ; [Ilak. Soc. ii. 48]. 

1609-10.—“. . . A goodly country and 
fertile . . . abounding with Date Trees, 
whence they draw a liquor, called Tarree 
(Toddy) or Sure. . . .”—-IF. Finch, in 
Purchas, i. 436. 

1643.—“ lA ie fis boire mes mariniors 
de telle sorle quo peu s’en falut qu’ils ne 
renuersassent notro almndie ou bntteau: 
Ce breuvage estoit du sura, qui est du vin 
fait de palmes.”— Mocguet, Voyages, 252. 

c. 1650.—-“Nor could they drink either 
Wine, or Sury, or Strong Water, by reason 
of the great ImfK)st.s which he laid upon 
them.”— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 86; [ed. Ball, 
i. 343]. 

1653.—“Le.s Portugais appelent ce tari 
ou vin des Indes, Soure . . . de cettc liqueur 
le singe, et la grande chauue-souris . . . 
fiont extremement amateurs, aussi bien quo 
les Indiens Mansulmans {sic), Parsis, et quel- 
que tribus d’Indou. . . — De la Boullaye- 

le-Oonz, ed. 1657, 263. 

SUB AT, n.p. In English use the 
name of this city is accented Surdtt; 
but the name is in native writing and 
arlance generally Siirdt. In the Ain, 
owever (see below), it is written Surat ; 

* 'Foyxb perhaps is Tam. lanha, ‘ coco-nut.’ 


also in Sadik Isfahdni (p. 106). Surat 
was taken by Akbar in 1573, having 
till then remained a part of the falling 
Mahonmiedan kingaom of Guzerat. 
An English factory was first estab¬ 
lished in 1608-9, which was for more 
than half a century the chief settle¬ 
ment of the English Company in 
Continental India. The transfer of 
the Chiefs to Bombay took place in 
1687. 

We do not know the origin of the 
name. Various legends on the sub¬ 
ject are given in Mr. (now Sir J.) 
Cam})beirs Bombay Gazetteer (vol. ii.), 
but none of them have any proba¬ 
bility. The ancient Indian SaurdsJUra 
was the name of the Peninsula of 
Guzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the maritime part of it. Tliis latter 
name and country is represented by 
the ditterently_ spelt and pronounced 
Sorath (see SURATH). Sir Henry 
Elliot and his editor haye re])eatedly 
stated the opinion that the names are 
identical. Thus : “ The names ‘ Surat * 
and ‘ Surath ’ are identical, both being 
derived from the Sankrit Surdshtra; 
but as they belong to different places 
a distinction in spelling has been 
maintained. ‘Surat’ is the city; 
‘ Surath ’ is a prdiit or district of 
Kattiwar, of which Jundgarh is the 
chief to'wn ” {Elliot, \. 350; see also 
197). Also: “The Sanskrit Surdshtra 
and Gurjjnra suryiye in the modern 
names Surat and Guzerat, and however 
the territories embraced by the old 
terms have varied, it is hard to con¬ 
ceive that Surat was not in Surtlshtra 
nor Guzerat in Gurjjara. All e'vi- 
dence goes to prove that the old and 
modern names applied to the same 
places. Thus Ptolemy’s Surastrene com- 
pri.ses Surat. ...” (Dowson (?) ibid. i. 
359). This last statement seems dis¬ 
tinctly erroneous. Surat is in Ptolemy’s 
AdpiKTj, not in 'ZvpaaTpnvi), which repre¬ 
sents, like Saurashtra, the peninsula. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any connection between the 
names, or the resemblance was acci¬ 
dental. It is possible that continental 
Surat may have originally had some 
name implying its being the place of 
passage to Saurdshtra or Sorath. 

Surat is not a place of any antiquity. 
There are some traces of the existence 
of the name ascribed to the 14th cen¬ 
tury, in passages of uncertain value in 
certain native writers. But it only 
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came to notice as a place of any im¬ 
portance about the very end of the 15th 
century, when a rich Hindu trader, 
Gopi by name, is stated to liave 
established himself on the spot, and 
founded the tgwn. The way, how¬ 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1516 shows that 
the rise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid. 

[Surat in English slang is equivalent 
to the French RaJ'wt^ in the sen.se of 
^no great shakes,’ an adulterated 
article of inferior quality {Jiarrere^ s.v. 
liajiot). Tliis perhaps was accounted 
for by the fact that “ until lately the 
character of Indian cotton iii the 
Liverpool market stood very low, and 
the name ^ Surats,^ the description 
under which the cotton of this pro¬ 
vince is still included, was a byword 
and a general term of contempt” 
{Berar Gazetteer^ 226 

1510.— “Don Afonso” (do Noronha, ne- 
hew of Alboquerquo) “in the storm not 
nowing whither they went, entered the 
Oulf of Cambay, and struck upon a .shoal 
in front of ^urrate. Trying to save thorn- 
eel ves by swimming or on planks many 
perished, and among them Don Afonso.”— 
Correa, ii. 29. 

1516.—“Having passed beyond the river 
of Reyncl, on the other side there is a city 
which they call (Jurate, })eopled by Moors, 
and close upon the river ; they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and carry on a 
great trade ; for many ships of Malabar and 
other parts sail thither, and sell what they 
bring, and return loaded with what they 
choose. . . — Barlosa, Lisbon ed. 280. 

1525. — “The corjaa (Gorge) of cotton 
cloths of (^uryate, of 14 yards each, is 
worth . . . fedeas." — Lembran^a, 45. 

1628.— “Heytor da Silveira put to sea 
n,gain, scouring the Gulf, and making war 
everywhere with fire and sword, by'sea and 
land ; and he made an onslaught on ^urrate 
and Reynel, great cities on the sea-coast, 
and sacked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the people fled, they being traders and 
without a garrison. . . .”— Correa, iii. 277. 

1553.—“Thence he proceeded to the bar 
of the river Tapty, above which stood two 
cities the most notable on that gulf. Tbe 
first they call Surat, 3 leagues from the 
mouth, and the other Reiner, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river and half a league from 
the bank. . . . The latter was the most 
sumptuous in buildings and civilisation, in¬ 
habited by warlike people, all of them 
Moors inured to maritime war, and it was 
from this city that most of the foists and 
«hips of the King of Cambay’s fleet were 
furnished. Surat again was inhabited by 
an unwarliko people whom they call Ban¬ 
yans, folk given to mechanic crafts, chiefly 


to the business of weaving cotton cloths.”— 
BaiTos, IV. iv. 8. 

1554.—“So saying they quitted their 
rowing-benches, got a.shore, and started for 
Surrat.”— AH, p. 83. 

1573.—“Next day the Enmeror wont to 
inspect the fortress. . . . During his in¬ 
spection some large mortars and guns 
attracted his attention. Those mortars bore 
the name of Sulaim^inl, from the name of 
Sulaim^in SultiXn of Turkey. When he made 
his attemj)! to conquer the j)orts of Gujar^^t, 
he sent these . . , with a large army by 
sea. As the Turks . . . were obliged to 
return, they left these mortiirs. . . . The 
mortars remained upon the sea-shore, until 
Khudilwand Khiln built the fort of Surat, 
when he placed them in the fort. The one 
which he left in the country of Surath w^as 
taken to the fort of JuniXgarh by the ruler 
of that country.”— Tahakdt-i-Akbar'i, in 
Rlliot, V. 350. 

c. 1590.—“Stlrat is among famous ports. 
The river Tapti runs hard by, and at seven 
coss distance joins the salt sea. Ranir on 
the other side of the river is now a j)ort 
dependent on Stlrat, but w'as formerly a 
big city. The ports of Khandov! and Baisar 
are also annexed to Stlrat. Fruit, and 
especially the anan&B, is abundant. . . . 
The sectaries of Zardasht, emigrant from 
iMrs, have made their dwelling here ; they 
revere the Zhand and Pazhand and erect 
their dal'hmas (or places for expo.sing the 
dead). . . . Through the careles.sness of the 
agents of Government and the oommandant.s 
of the troops {dfxih-mldrd?i, Sipah Selaif), a 
considerable tract of this Sirkar is at present 
in the hands of the Frank, e.g. Daman, 
Sanjiin (St. John’s), Tarapur, Mahim, and 
Rasai (see (1) Bassein), that are both cities 
and forts.”— Ai/i, orig. i. 488; [ed. Jarrell, 
ii. 243]. 

[1615. — “To the Right Honourable Sir 
Thoma.s Roe . . . the.se in Zuratt.”— Foster, 
Letters, iii. 196.] 

1638.—“Within a League of the Road 
we entred into the River upon which Surat 
is .seated, and which hath on both sides a 
very fertile soil, and many fair gardens, 
with plea.sant Gountry-houses, w’hieh being 
all wliito, a colour which it scorns the 
Indians are much in love with, afford 
a noble prospect amidst the greenness 
whereby they are encompassed. But the 
River, which is the Tapte ... is so shallow 
at the mouth of it, that Barks of 70 
or 80 Tun can hardly come into it.”— 
Mandelsto, p. 12. 

1690. — “Suratt is reckon’d the most 
fam’d Emporium of the iTidian Emjure, 
whore all Commodities are vendible. . . . 
And the River is very commodious for the 
Importation of Foreign Goods, which are 
brought up to the City in Hoys and Yachts, 
and Country Boats.”— Ovington, 218. 

1779.— “There is some r^ort that he 
(Gen. Goddard) is gone to Bpa/^CT’-Souret 
. . . but the truth of this God knows.”— 
Seir Mutaq. iii. 328. 
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SUEATH, more properly SoratlL) 
and Sorethy n.p. Tliis name is the 
legitimate modern form and repre¬ 
sentative of the ancient Indian Hau~ 
rdshtra and Greek Syrastrem^ names 
which applied to what we now call 
the Kattywar Peninsula, but especially 
to the fertile plains on the sea-coast. 
[“ Surashtra, the land of the Siis, 
afterwards Sanskritized into Sau- 
rashtra the Goodly Land, ]>reserve8 its 
name in Sorath the southern part of 
Kathiavada. Tlie name a]3pears as 
Surdshtra in tlie Mahdbhdrata and 
Pilnini^s Gauapdtha^ in Rudraddman’s 
(a.d. 150) and Skandaguj)ta’s (a.d. 456) 
Girnar inscri})tioiiH, and in several 
Valabhi copper-])lates. Its Prakrit 
form aj)pears as Surat ha in the Ndsik 
inscription of Gotamiputra (a.d. 150) 
and in later Prakrit as Suraththa in 
the Tirthalmlpa of Jinapra-bhasuri of 
the 13th or 14th century. Its earliest 
foreign mention is perhaps Strabo’s 
Saraostus and Pliny’s Oratura ” 
{Bombay Gazetteer^ i. pt. i. 6)]. The 
remarkable discovery of one of the 
great inscriptions of A^oka (n.c. 250) 
on a rock at Girnar, near Junagarh in 
Saurashtra, shows that tlie dominion 
of that great sovereign, whose capital 
was at Pataliputra {\la\t.^x^6dpa) or 
Patna, extended to this distant shore. 
The application of the modern form 
Surath or Sorath lias varied in extent. 
It is now the name of one of the four 
prdnts or districts into which tlie 
peninsula is divided for political 
purposes, each of these prants con¬ 
taining a number of small States, and 
being partly managed, partly con¬ 
trolled by a Political Assistant. Sorath 
occupies the south-western portion, 
embracing an area of 5,220 sq. miles. 

C. A.D. 80-90. — Tairri;? ret p.kv jxeab- 
y€ia ry 'LKvOLq. (Tvvopl^ovTa ’A^ipLa KaXeirai, 
rk 5^ vapadaXdcraia hvpaarp'tjvrf ” — Peri- 
plus, § 41. 

c. 150.- 

“ ^vpatrrpTfyys, * * * 

Bap8d(rip,a ir6\ts . , , 
hupdarpa Kcbp-rj . . , 
yiovbyXuxxaop ipurbpiov ...” 

Ptolemy, VII, i. 2-3. 

,, “ ndXtv if fiiv rapd rb Xoordi' 

pjpoi rov Tv5o0 irda’a KaXelrai Koiyws fUv 
. . . *lv8ocrKV$la 

***»*-« 

KoX if repl rbv KdySi KbXirov , . . Zvpa<r- 
rpijyTj.” — find, 55 . 


C. 545. —“^Euriv ovv rd Xafivpd ifXTrbpia 
ttJs ^IpdiKrji raOra, hivbov, KaX- 

Xidva, 'Li^iop, if MaX^, Trivre ifiirdpia 
^dXXovra t6 TriirepiP — ComuLS, lib. xi. 
These names may be interpreted as Sind, 
Sorath, Calyan, Ghoul (?), Malabar. 

c. 640.—“En quittant le royaume de Fa- 
la-pl (Valiabhi), il fit 500 li X I’ouest, 
et arriva au royaume de Sou-la-tcfia (St>U- 
rachtra). . . . Oomme ce royaume se 
trouve .sur lo chemin de la mer occidentale, 
tons les habitans profitent des avantages. 
qu’offro la mer ; ils so livrent au n^goce, et 
a un commerce d’^change.”— Hiouen-Thsang^ 
in PeL Bouddk., iii. 164-165. 

1516.—‘‘Passing this city and following 
the sea-coast, you come to another place 
which has also a good port, and is called 
Qurati Mangalor,* and here, as at the 
other, put in many ve.ssels of Malabar for 
horses, grain, cloths, and cottons, and for 
vegetables and other goods prized in India, 
and they bring hither coco-nuts, Jagara 
(Jaggery), which is sugar that they make 
drink of, emery, wax, cardamoms, and every 
other kind of spice, a trade in which great 
gain is made in a short time.”— Barbosa, in 
lianiusto, i. f. 296. 

1573. — See quotation of this date under 
preceding article, in which both the names 
Surat and Sflrath, occur. 

1584.—“After his second defeat Muzaffar 
Gujariitf retreated by way of Champ^nfr, 
Birpdr, and Jhalawar, to the country of 
Slirath, and rested at the town of Gondal, 
12 kos from the fort of Juniigarh. . . . He 
gave a lac of MahmudU and a jewelled 
dagger to Amin Kh^n Ghori, ruler of 
Surath, and so won his support.”— Tahakdt^ 
i-Akbarl, in KUiot, v. 437-438. 

c. 1590. — ‘ ‘ Sircar Surat (Stlrath) was 
formerly an independent territory ; the 
chief was of the Ghelolo tribe, and com¬ 
manded 50,000 cavalry, and 1(X),000 in¬ 
fantry. Its length from the port of Ghogeh 
(Gogo) to the port of Aramroy {Ai^dmrdiy 
measures 125 cose; and the breadth from 
Sindehar [Sirdhdr), to the port of Diu, ia- 
a distance of 72 cose.'* — Ayeen, by Gladwin, 
ii. 73 ; [6d. Jarrett, ii. 243]. 

1616.— ‘7 Soret, the"chief city, is called 
Jamigar; it is but a little Province, yet 
very rich ; it lyes upon Guzarat; it hath 
the Ocean to the South.”— Terry, ed. 1665, 
p. 354. 

SUKKUNDA, s. Hind. sarkanddy 
[Skt. Sara, ‘reed-grass,’ kdrida, ‘joint, 
section’]. Tlie name of a very tall 
reed-grass, Saccharum Sara, Koxb., 
perhaps also applied to Saccharum 
procerum, Roxb. These giusses are 
often tall enough in the riverine 
plains of Eastern Bengal CTeatljr to 
overtop a tall man standing m a 

Mangalore (q.v.) on this coast, no doubt 
called Soraihl Manmior to distinguish it from the 
well-known Mangalor of Canara. 
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howda on the back of a tall elephant. 
It is from the upper part of the 
flower-bearing stalk of surkunda that 
sirky (q-v.) is derived. A most in¬ 
telligent visitor to India was led into 
a curious mistake about the name of 
this grass by some ofticial, who ought 
to have known better. We quote the 

assage.-’s story about the main 

randi of a river channel probably 
rests on no better foundation. 

1875.—“As I drove yesterday with-, 

I asked him if he knew the scientific name 
.of the tall grass which I heard called tiger- 
grass at Ahniedabad, and which is very 
abundant here (about Ltihore). I think it 
is a sacduirum^ but am not quite sure. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘but the people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood call it Sikunder’B Grass, as they 
still call the main branch of a river 
‘ Sikander’s channel.’ Strange, is it not'''— 
how that great individuality looms through 
history .”—Grant Notes of an Indian 

Journey, 105. 

SURPOOSE, s. Pers. sar-posh^ 
‘ liead-cover,’ [which again becomes 
corrupted into our Tarboosh {tarbush)^ 
and ^ Tarbrush^ of the wandering 
Briton]. A cover, iis of a basin, dish, 
hooka-bowl, &c, 

1829.—“Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoko; a thief having purloined 
your silver chelam (see CHILLUM) and 
Burpoose.” — Mem. of John Shipp, ii. 159. 

SURRAPURDA, s. Pens, sard- 
parda. A canvas screen surrounding 
royal tents or the like (see CANAXJT). 

1404.—“ And round this pavilion stood an 
enclosure, as it were, of a town or castle 
made of silk of many colours, inlaid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strain it outside and in¬ 
side, and with poles in.side to hold it up. 
. . . And there was a gateway of great 
height forming an arch, with doors within 
and without made in the same fashion as 
the wall . . . and above the gateway a 
square tower with battlements: however 
fine the said wall was with its many devices 
and artifices, the said gateway, arch and 
tower, was of much more exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call 2^1a- 
parda.” — Clam jo, s. cxvi. 

c. 1590.—“The SarApardah was made in 
former times of coarse canvass, but his 
Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
carpeting, and thereby ini proved its ap¬ 
pearance and usefulness.”— Ain, i. 54. 

[1839.—“The camp contained numerous 
enclosures of serrapudaha or canvass 
skreens. . . ,”-^Elphintt<me, Caubul, 2nd 
ed. i. 101.] 


SURRINJAU]^ 8. Pers. sar- 
anjdm, lit. ‘beginning-ending.’ Used 
in India for ‘apparatus,’ ‘goods and 
chattels,’ and tne like. But in the 
Mahratta provinces it has a special 
application to grants of land, or rather 
assignments of revenue, for special 
objects, such as keeping up a contingent 
of troops for service ; to civil officers 
for the maintenance of their state ; or 
for charitable purposes. 

[1823.—“It was by accident I discovered 
the deed for this tenure (for the support 
of troops), which is termed serinjam. The 
Pundit of Dhar shewed some alarm ; at 
w’hich I smiled, and told him that his master 
had now the best tenure in India. ...” 
Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed, i, 103.] 

[1877.—“Government . . . did not accede 
to the recommendation of the political agent 
immediately to confiscate his saxingam, or 
territories.” — Mrs. Guthrie, My Year in an 
Indian Fort, i. 166.] 

SURRINJAUMEE, GRAM, s. 

Hind, grain-saranjdml ; Skt. grdma, ‘a 
village,’ and saranjdm, (see SlJRRIN- 
JAUM); explained in the quotation. 

1767. — “ Gram-serenjammee, or peons 
and pykes stationed in every village of the 
province to assist the farmers in the collec¬ 
tions, and to watch the villages and the 
crops on the ground, who are also respon- 
.sible for all thefts within the village they 
belong to . . . (Rs.) 1,54,521 : 14.” — 
Revenue Accounts of Bnrdioan. In Lonq, 
507. 

SURROW, SEROW, &c., s. Hind. 
rnrdo. A big, odd, awkward-looking 
antelope in the Himalaya, ‘something 
in appearance between a jackass and 
a Tahir ’ (Tehr or Him. wild goat).— 
Col. Markham in Jerdon. It is Nemor- 
hoedus hubalina, Jerdon ; [AT. huhalinus, 
Blanford {Mammalia, 613)]. 

SURWAUN, s. Hind, from Pers. 
sdrwdn, sdrbdn, from .sdr in the sense 
of camel, a camel-man. 

[1828.—“. . . camels roaring and blubber¬ 
ing, and resisting every effort, soothing or 
forcible, of their serwans to induce them 
to embark.” — Mundy, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, ed. 1858, p. 1^5.] 

1844.—“. . . armed Surwans, or camel- 
drivers.”— G. 0. of Sir C. Napier, 93, 

SUTLEDGE, n.p. The most 
easterly of the Five Rivers of the 
Punjab, the great tributaries of the 
Indus. Hind. Satlaj, with certain 
variations in spelling and pronuncia- 
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tion. It is in Skt. Satadru, ‘flowing 
in a hundred channels/ SutiidrUy 
Sutudri, SitadrUy &c., and is the 
XapdSpo^y Zapddpof, or ZadddpTjs of 
Ptolemy, the Sydrus (or Hesudrus) of 
Pliny (vi. 21). 

c. 1020.—“The Sultdn . . . crossed in 
safety the Slhifn (Indus), Jolam, Chandrdha, 
Ubrd (Rdvl), Bah (Blyah), and Sataldur. 

. . .”— Al- l/thi, in Elhoty ii. 41. 

c. 1030. — “They all combine with the 
Satlader below Mdltau, at a place called 
Panjnad, or ‘ the junction of the five 
rivers.’”— Al-BirUnly in Kllioty i. 48. The 
same writer says: “(The name) should bo 
written Shataludr. It is the name of a 
province in Hind. But 1 have a.scertained 
from well-informed people that it should 
bo Sataliid/'y not Shataldudr" {sic), — Ibid. 
p. 52. 

c. 1310. — “After crossing the l*anjdb, or 
five rivers, namely, Sind, .Telani, the river 
of L(.)hdwar, Satlut, and Blyah. . . — 

Wassafy in JUllioty iii. 36. 

c. 1380.—“The Sultan (Flroz Shdh) . . . 
conducted two streams into the city from two 
rivers, one from tlic river Jumna, the other 
from the Sutlej.” — Tdrlkh-i-F\.roz-iShdhty in 
Ellioty iii. 300. 

c. 14,'')0.—“In the year 756 H. (1355 a.D.) 
the Sultdn proceeded to Dlbdlpur, and con¬ 
ducted a stream from the river Satladar, 
for a distance of 40 kos as far as Jhajar.”— 

Tdrikh-i-Muhdmk Shdhiy in Ellioty iv. 8. 

c. 1582.— “Letters came from Lahore 
with the intelligonce that Ibrahim Hu.sain 
Mirzd had crossed the Satlada, and was 
marching u]K)n Dipdlpitr.”— TahakCit-i-Ah- 
hariy in Ellioty v. 358. 

c. 1590. — iSilhak Dihll. In the 3rd 
climate. The length (of this Subah) from 
Palwal to Lodhiana, which is on the bank 
of the river Satlaj, is 165 Kuroh ,”— 
orig. i. 513 ; [ed. Jarretiy ii. 278]. 

1793.—“Near Moultan they unite again, 
and boar the name of Setlege, until l>oth 
the substance and name are lost in the 
Indus .”—Jtennelly Me?)ioir, 102. 

In the following passage the great 
French geographer has missed the 
Sutlej ; 

1753.—“Les cartes qui ont pr^c^d^ celles 
que j’ai compos^es de I’Arie, ou de I’lnde 
... no marquoient aucune rivi^sre entre 
I’Hyphasis, ou Hypasis, dernier des fleuves 
qui so rendent dans I'lndus, et lo Gemn^, 
qui est le Jonuines de I’AntiguiM. . . . 
Maia la marche de Timur a mdiqu^ dans 
cette intervalle deux rivieres, celle de 
Kehker et celle de Panipat. Dans un ancien 
itineraire de I’lnde, que Pline nous a con¬ 
serve, on trouve entre Vllyphasis et le 
JomaTies une riviere sous le nom d’Hesidrus 
& dgale distance d’Hyphasis et do Jomanes, 
et qu'on a tout lieu do prendre pour KehkerP 
— D'Anvillcy p. 47. 


SUTTEE, s. The rite of widow¬ 
burning ; i.e, the burning of the living 
widow along with the corpse of her 
husband, as practised by people of 
certain castes among the Hindus, and 
eminently.by the Rajputs. 

The word is properly Skt. sat% ‘a 
good woman,’ ‘a true wife,’ and thence 
specially applied, in modern ver¬ 
naculars of Sanskrit parentage, to the 
wife who was considered to accomplish 
the supreme act of fidelity by sacrific¬ 
ing herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband. The application of this 
substantive to the suicidal act, instead 
of the per.son, is P]uro 2 )ean. The 
proper Skt. term for the act is saha- 
gamanay or ‘keeping company,’ [saha- 
maranay ‘dying together’].* A very 
long series of quotations in illustra¬ 
tion of the practice, from classicixl 
times downwards, might be given. 
We shall present a selection. 

We sliould remark that the word 
(sati or suttee) does not occur, so far 
as we know, in any Eur()])e^m work 
older than the 17th century. And 
then it only occurs in a disguised form 
(see quotation from P. Della Valle). 
The term masti which he uses is 
probably niahd-satly whicli occurs in 
Skt. Dictionaries (‘a wife of great 
virtue’). Della Valle is usually 
eminent in the correctness of his 
transcriptions of Oriental words. This 
conjecture of the interpretation of 
7iiasti is confirmed, and the traveller 
himself justified, by an entry in Mr. 
Wliitwortli’s Dictionary of a word 
Mastl-kalkt used in Canara fora monu¬ 
ment commemorating a sati. Kalla is 
stone and inasti — makdsatl. We have 
not found the term exactly in any 
European document older than Sir 
C. Malet’s letter of 1787, and Sir W. 
Jones’s of the same year (see below). 

Suttee is a Brahmanical rite, and 
there is a Sanskrit ritual in existence 
(see Classified Index to the Tanjore 
MSS.y p. 135f0. It was introduced into 
Southern India with the Brahman civil¬ 
isation, and was prevalent there chiefly 
in the Brahmanical Kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, and among the Mahrattas. 
In Malabar, the most primitive part 


* But it is worthy of note that in the Island of 
Bali one manner of accomplishing the rite is 
called Satia (Skt. satydy ‘ truth,’ from sat, whence 
also mix). See Crawfnrdy Ii. of Ind. Archip. ii. 
243, and Friedrich, in Verhandelingen van hef 
Batav. Genootschap. xxiii. 10. 
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of S. India, the vite is forbidden 
{Andchdraninmya^ v. 26). The cases 
mentioned by Teixeira below, and in 
the Lettres ^difiantes, occurred at 
Tanjore and Madura. A (Mahratta) 
Brahman at Tanjore told one of the 
present writers that he had to perform 
commemorative funeral rites for his 
grandfather and grandmother on the 
same day, and this indicated that 
his grandmother had been a sail. 

Trie practice has iirevailed in various 
regions besides India. Tlius it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Russians, or at least among 
nations on the Volga called Russians by 
Ma^udl and Ibn Fo^lan. Herodotus 
(Bk. V. ch. 5) describes it amonp certain 
tribes of Thracians. It was in vogue 
in Tonga and the Fiji Islands. It has 
prevailed in the island of Bali within 
our own tiine, though there accompany¬ 
ing Hindu rites, and perhaps of Hindu 
origin,—certainly modified by Hindu 
influence. A full account of Suttee 
as practised in those Malay Islands 
will be found in Zollinger’s account 
of tlie Religion of Sassak in J. hid. 
Arch. ii. 166 ; also see Friedrich’s Ra/i 
as in note preceding. [A large number 
of references to Suttee are collected in 
Fj’azer, l^ausanias^ iii. 198 seqq.'] 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of the rivalry as to which oi the two 
wives of Keteus, a leader of the Indian 
contingent in the army of Eiimehes, 
should perform suttee. One is re¬ 
jected as with child. The history of 
the other terminates thus : 

B.c. 317.—“ Finally, having taken leave 
of those of the household, she was set upon 
the piyre by her own brother, and was re¬ 
garded with wonder by the crowd that had 
run together to the spectacle, and heroically 
ended her life ; the whole force with their 
arms thrice marching round the pyre before 
it was kindled. But she, laying herself 
beside her husband, and even at the violence 
of the flame giving utterance to no un¬ 
becoming cry, stirred pity indeed in others 
of the spectators, and in some exces.s of 
eulogy ; not but what there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
rites as barbarous and cruel. . . .”— Diod. 
<S7c. Bihlioth. xix. 33-34. 

c. B.C. 30. 

“ Felix Eois lex funeris una maritis 

Quos Aurora suis rubra eolorat equis ; 
Namque ubi mortifero jacta est fax ultima 
lecto 

' Uxorum fusis stat pia turba comis ; 

Et certamen habet leti, quae viva sequatur 

Conjugium ; pudor est nou licuisse mori. 


Ardent victrices j et flatnmae pectora prae- 
bent, 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris." 

Pi'opertLm,* Lib. iii. xiii. 15-22. 

c. B.C. 20. — “Ho (Aristobulus) says that 
ho had heard from some persons of wives 
burning themselves voluntarily with their 
decea.sed husbands, and that those women 
who refused to submit to this custom were 
disgraced.”— Straho, xv. 62 (E.T. by Hamil¬ 
ton, and Falconer, iii. 112). 

A.D. c. 390.—“ Indi, utomnes fere barbari 
uxores plurimas habent. Apud eos lex est, 
lit uxor cari.ssima cum defuricto marito 
cremetur. Hae igitnr contcndunt inter so 
de amore viri, et arabitio summa ccrtantium 
est, ac testimonium castibitis, dignam 
morfe decerni. Itacjue victrix in habitu 
ornatuquo pristine jiixta cadaver accubat, 
amjilcxans illud et deo.sculans et suppositos 
ignes prudeiitiae laude contenmens,”— St. 
Jerom,e, Adders. Jovinianum, in ed. Vallars, 
ii. 311. 

c. 8,51.—“ All the Indians burn their dead. 
Serendib is the furthest out of the islands 
dependent upon India. Sometimes when 
they burn the body of a King, his wives 
ca.st them.solves on the pile, and burn with 
him ; but it is at their choice to abstain.”— 
Jieinaudy Relation, ku. i. .50. 

c. 1200.—“ Hearing the Raja was dead, the 
Parm4ri became a sati: —dying she said — 
The son of the Jadavani will rule the 
country, may my blessing be on him ! ”— 
Cliand Hardaiy in Ind. Ant. i. 227. We 
cannot be sure that sati is in the original, as 
this is a condensed version by Mr. Beames. 

1298.— “Many of the women al.so, when 
their husbands die and are placed on the 
pile to be burnt, do burn themselves along 
with the bodies.” —Marco Rolo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 17. 

c. 1322.—“The idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (that I must 
mention). For when any man dies they 
burn him ; and if he leave a wife they burn 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husband company in the 
other world. But if the woman have sons 
by her husband she may abide with them, 
an she will.”— Odoric, in Catfuii/y &c., i. 79. 

,, Also in Zampa or Champa: “When 
a married man dies in this country his 
body is burned, and his living wife along 
with it. For they say that she should go 
to keep company with her husband in the 
other world also.”— Ibid. 97. 

c. 1328.—“ In this India, on the death of 
a noble, or of any people of substance, their 
bodies are burned; and eke their wives 
follow them alive to the fire, and for the 
sake of worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if 
they were going to be wedded. And those 

* The same poet speaks of Evadne, who threw 
herself at Thebes on the buniiiig pile of her hus¬ 
band Capaneus (I. xv. 21), a story which Paley 
thinks must have come from some early Indian 
legend. 
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who do this have the higher repute for 
virtue and perfection among the rest.”— 
Fr, Jordanuiy 20. 

c. 1343.— “The burning of the wife after 
the death of her husband is an act among 
the Indians recommended, but not obliga¬ 
tory. If a widow burns herself, the members 
of the family get the glory thereof, and the 
fame of fidelity in fulfilling their duties. 
She who does not give herself up to the 
flames puts on coarse raiment and abides 
with her kindred, wretched and despised 
for having failed in duty. But she is not 
compelled to burn herself.” (There follows 
an interesting account of instances witneased 
by the traveller .)—Jbn Baiuta^ ii. 138. 

c. 1430. — “ In Media vero IndiA, mortui 
comburuntur, cunaiue his, ut plurimum 
vivao uxores . . . una pluresve, proiit fuit 
matrimonii conventio. Prii)r ox lege uritur, 
etiam quae unica est. Sumuntur autem et 
aliae uxores (juaedam oo pacto, ut morte 
funiis suA. cxornent, is(]uo hand parvus apud 
eos honos ducitur . . . submisso igne uxor 
omatiori cultu inter tubas tibicinasque et 
cantns, et ipsa j)sallentis more alacris rogum 
magno comitatu circuit. Adstat interea 
et sacerdos . . . hortandu suadens. Cum 
circumierit ilia saopius ignem prope sug- 
gestum consistit, vestes(juo exuens, loto de 
more prius corj)ore, turn sindonem albara 
induta, ad exhortationem dicentis in ignem 
prosilit.”— N. Coiiti^ in Poggius }'a7\ 
Fort. iv. 

c. 1520.—“There are in this Kingdom 
(the Deccan) many heathen, natives of the 
country, who.se cu.stom it is that when they 
die they are burnt, and their wives along 
with them ; and if these will not do it they 
remain in disgrace with all their kindred. 
And as it happens oft times that they are 
unwilling to ao it, their Bramin kinsfolk 
persuade them thereto, and this in order 
that such a fine custom should not bo broken 
and fall into oblivion .”—Somniario de Genti^ 
in RamusiOy i. f. 329. 

,, “In this country of Camboja . . . 
when the King dies, the lords voluntarily 
burn themselves, and so do the King’s wives 
at the same time, and »o also do other 
women on the death of their husband.s.”— 
Ihid. f. 336. 

1522.—“They told as that in Java Major 
it was the custom, when one of the chief 
men died, to burn his body ; and then his 
principal wife, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, has her.self carried in a chair by 
four men . . . comforting her relations, 
who are afflicted because she is going to 
burn herself with the corpse of her husband 
. . . saying to them, ‘ I am going this even¬ 
ing to sup with my dear husband and to 
sleep with him this night.' . . . After again 
consoling them (she) oasts herself into 
the fire and is burned. If she did not do 
this she would not be looked upon as an 
honourable woman, nor as a faithful wife.” 
— PigafeUa^ E.T. by Lord Stanley of A,^ 164. 

c. 1566.—Cesare Federici notices the rite 
as peculiar to the Kingdom of Bezmeger “ l 
(see BI8NAQAB): “vidi cose stranie e 


bestiali di quella gentilitA; vsano priroa- 
mente abbrusciare i corpi raorti oosi 
d'huoraini come di donne nobili; e si 
I'huomo h maritato, la moglie h obligata 
ad abbrusciarsi viva col corpo del marito.” 
— Orig, ed. p. 36. This traveller gives a 
good account of a Suttee. 

1583,—“ In the interior of HinddstAn it is 
the custom when a husband dies, for his 
widow willingly and cheerfully to cast herself 
into the flames (of the funeral pile), although 
she may not have lived happily with him. 
Occasionally love of life holds her back, and 
then her husband’s relations assemble, light 
the pile, and place her upon it, thinking 
that they thereby preserve the honour ana 
character of the family. But since the 
country had come under the rule of his 
gracious Majesty [Akbar], inspectors had 
been appointed in every city and district, 
who were to watch carefully over these two 
cases, to discriminate between them, and to 
prevent any woman being forcibly burnt.” 
—AhuL Fazl, Akhar Ndmah, in Elliot^ vi, 69. 

1583.—“Among other sights 1 saw one I 
may note as wonderful. When I landed (at 
Negapatam) from the vessel, I f?aw a pit full 
of kindled charcoal ; and at that moment a 
young and beautiful womari was brought by 
her people on a litter, with a great company 
of other women, friends of hers, with great 
festivity, she holding a mirror in her left 
hand, and a lemon in her right hand, , , ,” 
—and so forth.— G. Balbi, f. 82<;. 83. 

1586. — “The custom of the countroy 
(Java) is, that whensoever the King doeth 
die, they take the body so dead and burne 
it, and preserve the ashes of him, and within 
five dayes next after, the wines of the said 
King ao dead, according to the custome and 
vse of their countrey, every one of them goe 
together to a place apjpointed, and the 
chiefe of the women which was nearest to 
him in accompt, hath a ball in her hand, 
and throweth it from her, and the place 
whore the ball resteth, thither they goe all, 
and turne their faces to the Eastward, and 
every one with a dagger in their hand (which 
dagger they call a cri.se (.see CREASE), and 
is as sharpe as a raaor), stab themselues in 
their owne blood, and fall a-groueling on 
their faces, and so ende their dayes.”— T. 
Candisk, in Hakl. iv. 338. This passage 
refers to Blambangan at the east end of 
Java, which till a late date was subject to 
Bali, in which such practices have continued 
to our day. It seems probable that the 
Hindu rite here came in contact with the 
old Polynesian practices of a like kind, which 
prevailed e.g. m Fiji, q^uite recently. The 
narrative referred to below under 1633, 
where the victims were the slaves of a 
deceased queen, points to the latter origin. 
W. Humboldt thus alludes to similar pas¬ 
sages in old Javanese literature : “ Thus we 
may reckon as one of the finest episodes in 
the Brata Yuda^ the story how Satya Wati, 
when she had sought out her slain husband 
among the wide-spread heap of corpses on 
the battlefield, staos herself by his side with 
a dagger.”— Kawi-Sprouche^ i. 89 (and see the 
whole section, pp. S7-95), 
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[c. 1590. — “ When he (the Rajah of 
Asham) dies, his principal attendants of 
both sexes voluntarily bury themselverf alive 
in his grave .”—AlUj ed. Jarrett^ ii. 118.] 

1598.—The usual account is given by 
LiruKlioten^ ch. xxxvi., with a plate; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 249]. 

[c. 1610.—See an account in Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 394.] 

1611.—“When 1 was in India, on the 
death of the Naique (see NAIK) of Madur6, 
a country situated between that of Maiauar 
and that of Chorornandel, 400 wives [of his 
burned themselves along with him.”— 
Trixeira, i. 9. 

c. 1620.—“The author . . . when in the 
territory of the Karn^tik . . . arrived in 
company with his father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after 
a few day8,’tho ruler died and went to hell. 
The chief had 700 wives, and they all threw 
themselves at the same time into the hre.” 
— Muhammad Sluir{f Haimfl, in Elliot, 
vii. 139. 

1623. — “When 1 asked further if force 
w'as over used in these cases, they told me 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
among persons of quality, when some one 
liad left a young and handsome widow, and 
there was a risk either of her desiring to 
marry again (which they consider a great 
scandal) or of a worse mishap,—in such a 
case the relations of her husband, if they 
were very strict, would compel her, even 
against her will, to burn ... a barl)arous 
and cruel law indeed ! But in short, as re¬ 
garded Giaccamk, no one exercised either 
compulsion or persuasion ; and she did the 
thing of her own free choice; both her 
kindred and herself exulting in it, as in an 
act magnanimo\i8 (which in sooth it was) 
and held in high honour among them. And 
when 1 asked about the ornaments and 
flowers that she wore, they told nio this 
was customary as a sign of the joyousness 
of the Mast! {Mastl is what they call a 
woman who gives herself up to be burnt upon 
the death of her husband),”— P. della Valle, 
ii. 671 ; [Hak. 8oc. ii. 275, and see ii. 266 seq.\, 

1633.—“The same day, about noon, the 
queen’s body was burnt without the city, 
with two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and we consider ourselves bound to render 
an exact account of the barbarous ceremonies 
j)ractised in this place on such occasions as 
we were witness to. . . .”— Narrative of a 
Dutch Mi^uon to Bali, quoted by Crawfurd, 
II. of 1 ml. Arch., ii. 244-253, from Prerost. 
It is very interesting, but too long for 
extract. 

c. 1650.—“They say that when a woman be¬ 
comes a Sattee, that is burns henself with the 
decea.sed, the Almighty pardons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long time in paradise ; 
nay if the husband were in the infernal 
regions, the wife by this means draws him 
from thence and takes him to paradise. . . . 
Moreover the Sattee, in a future birth, 
returns not to the female sex . . . but she 
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who becomes not a Sattee, and passes her 
life in widowhood, is never emancipated 
from the female state. . . . It is however 
criminal to force a woman into the fire, and 
equally to prevent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself.”— Dahistdn, ii, 75-76. 

c. 1650-60.—Tavernier gives a full account 
of the different manners of Suttee, which he 
had witnessed often, and in various parts 
of India, but does not use the word. Wo 
extract the following: 

c. 1648.—“. . . there fell of a .sudden so 
violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Rain, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fire. But the Shower 
was so vehement, and endured so long, 
that the F'ire was (piench’d, and the Woman 
was not burn’d. About midnight she arose, 
and went and knock’d at one of her Kins¬ 
men’s Houses, where Father Ze.non and 
many Hollanders saw her, looking so gastly 
and grimly, that it was enough to have 
scar’d them ; however the pain she endur’d 
did not so far terrifie her, but that throe 
days after, accompany'd by her Kindred, 
she went and was burn’d according to her 
first intention.”— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 84 ; [ed. 
Ball, i. 219]. 

Again : 

“In most places upon the Coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, the Women are not burnt with 
their deceas’d Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, which the 
Bramins make a foot deeper than the tall¬ 
ness of the man and woman. Lbsually they 
chuse a Sandy place ; so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Sand fill up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground, after which they jump 
and dance ui>on it, till they believe the 
woman to be stifl’d.”— Ibid. 171 ; [ed. Ball, 
ii. 216]. 

c. 1667.—Bernier also has .several highly 
interesting pages on this subject, in his 
“Letter written to M. Chapelan, sent from 
Chiras in Persia.” We extract a few sen¬ 
tences: “Concerning the Women that have 
actually burn’d themselves, I have so often 
been present at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length I could endure no more to 
see it, and 1 retain still some horrour when 
I think on’t. . . . The Pile of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through the Flames that 
the Fire took hold of the Cloaths of the 
Woman. ... All this I saw, but observ’d 
not that the Woman was at all disturb’d; 
yea it was said, that she had been heard to 

5 renounce with great force these two words, 
%vt. Two, to signifie, according to the 
Opinion of those who hold the Souls Trans¬ 
migration, that this was the 6th time she 
had burnt herself with the same Husband, 
and that there remain’d but two times for 
perfection; as if she had at that time this 
Kemembrance, or some Prophetical Spirit.** 
—IkT. p. 99 ; [ed. Constable, 306 Beqq.\ 
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1677.—Suttee, described by A. Bassing, 
in Valentijn v. [Ceylon) 300. 

1713.—“Ce fut cette ann^e de 1710, que 
mourut le Prince de Marava, de plus de 
uatre-vingt-ans; ses femmes, en nombre 
e quarante sept, se brfll^rent avec le corps 
du Prince. ...” (details follow). — P^re 
Martin (of the Madura Mission), in Lett. 
Edif. ed. 1781, tom. xii., pp. 12Z seqq. 

1727. — “I have seen several burned 
several Ways. ... 1 heard a Story of a 
Lady that had received Addresses from a 
Gentleman who afterwards deserted her, 
and her Relations died shortly after the 
Marriage . . . and as the Hre was well 
kindled . . . she espied her former Admirer, 
and beckned him to come to her. When ho 
came she took him in her Arms, as if she 
had a Mind to embrace him ; but being 
stronger than he, she carried him into the 
Flames in her Arms, where they were both 
consumed, with the (Jorpae of her Husband.” 
— A. JJaniiiton., i. 278; fed. 1744, i. 280]. 

,, “The Country about (Calcutta) 
being overspread with Payanisttut, the Cus¬ 
tom of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is aJ.so ])raotised here. 
Before the Mogul's War, Mr. Channock 
went one time with his Ordinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to see a young Widow act that 
tragical Catfistrophe, but he was so smitten 
with the Widow’s Beauty, that he sent his 
Guards to take her by Force from her 
Executioners, and conducted her to his 
own Lodgings. They lived lovingly many 
Years, and had several Children ; at length 
she died, after he had settled in CaLutta, 
but in.stead of converting her to Christianity^ 
she made him a Proselyte to Pagamsni^ and 
the only part of Christianity that was re¬ 
markable in him, was burying her decently, 
and he built a Tomb over her, whore all hi.s 
Life after her Death, he kept the anniversary 
Day of her Death.by sacrificing a Cock on her 
Toml), after the Pagan Manner.”— Ihid. 
[od. 1744], ii. 6-7. j^With this compare the 
curious lines described as an Epitaph on 
“Joseph Townsend, Pilot of the Ganges” 
(5 ser. Notes A Queries, i. 466 seq.).^ 

1774. — “Hero (in Biili) not only women 
often kill themselves, or burn with their 
deceased husbands, but men also burn in 
honour of their deceased masters.” — For¬ 
rest, V. to N. Guinea, 170. 

1787.—“Soon after 1 and my conductor 
had quitted the house, we wore informed 
the suttee (for that is the name given to 
the i>erson who so devotes herself) had 
passed. . . .” — Sir C. Malet, in Parly. 
Papers of p. 1 (“ Hindoo Widows ”). 

,, “My Father, said ho (Pundit 
Rhadacaunt), died at the age of one hun¬ 
dred years, and my mother, who was eighty 
years old, became a eati, and burned her¬ 
self to expiate sins.” — Letter of Sir W. 
Jones, in Life, ii. 120. 

1792.—“In the course of my endeavours 
I found the poor BUttoe had no relations 
at Poonah.”—Letter from Sir C. Malet, in 
Forhes, Or. Mem. ii. 394; [2ud ed. ii. 28, 


and see i 1/8, in which the previous passage 
is quoted]. 

1808.—“These proceedings (Hindu mar¬ 
riage ceremonies in Guzerat) take place in 
the presence of a Brahmin. . . .'And farther, 
now the young woman vows that her affec.- 
tioiis shall be fixed upon her Lord alone, 
not only in all this life, but will follow in 
death, or to the next, that she will die, 
that .she may burn with him, through as- 
many transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint immortal bliss. Seven successions of 
suttees (a woman seven times born and 
burning, thus, as often) secure to the loving 
couple a seat among the gods.”— P. Drum- 
,ond. 

1809.— 

“ 0 sight of misery ! 

Yon cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
n that wild dissonance is drowned ; . . . 

But in her face you see 

The supplication and the agony . . . 

See in her swelling throat the desperate 
strength 

That with vain effort struggles yet for 
life; 

Her arms contracted now in fruitles.s 
strife, 

Now wildly at full length. 

Towards tlio crowd in vain for j)ity 
spread, . . . 

They force her on, they bind her to the 


In all the poem and its copious notes, the 
word suttee docs not occur. 

[1815.—“In reference to this mark (-f 
trong attachment (of Sati for Siva), a 
Hindoo widow f)urning with her hu8V>and 
'n the funeral ])ile is called sutee.”— Ward, 
llijuioos, 2nd ed. ii. 2.'').] 

1828. —“After having bathed in the river, 
ho widow lighted a brand, w'alked round 
-he pile, set it on fire, aticf then mounted 
heerfully ; the flame caught and blazed up 

instantly ; she sat down, placing the head 
jf the corpse on her lap, and repeated 
leveral times the usual form, ‘ Ram, Ram, 
Suttee ; Ram, Ram, Suttee.’” — Wanderings 
yf a Pilginm, i. 91-92. 

1829. —“ Regulation XVII. 

“A Regulation for declaring the prac- 
ice of Suttee; or of burning or burying 
alive the widows of Hindoos, illegal, and 
iuni.shable by the Oiminal Courts.” — 
^assed by the G.-G. in C., Dec. 4. 

1839.—“Have you yet hoard in England 
•f the horrors that took place at the funeral 
•f that wretched old Runjeet Singh ? Fo^tr 
(fives, and se^oen slave-girls were burnt with 
him ; not a word of remonstrance from the 
British Government.”— Leiier.% from Madras, 
278. 

1843,—“It is lamentable to think how 
ong after our power was firmly established 
n Bengal, we, grossly neglecting the first 
and plainest duty of the civil magistrate, 
suffered the practices of infanticide and 
suttee to continue unchecked.”— Macaulay's 
Speech on Gates of Somnauth. 
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1856.—“The pile of the sutee is unusually 
large ; heavy cart-wheels are placed upon 
it, to which her limbs are bound, or souio- 
times a canopy of massive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall. . . . Jt is a 
fatal omen to hoar the sutee’s groan ; 'there¬ 
fore as the fire springs up from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen¬ 
ing shout of ‘Victory to UmbA! Victory 
to Ranchor!' and the horn and the hard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, until the 
sacrifice is consumed .”—Hds Mdld, ii. 435 ; 
[ed. 1878, p. 691J. 

[1870.—A case in this year is recorded by 
Chevers, Jiid. Mtd. Jurlspr. 665. J 

1871. —“Our bridal finery of dress and 
feast too often proves to be no better than 
the Hindu woman’s ‘bravery,’ when she 
comes to perform suttee.” —Cornhill May. 
vol. xxiv. 675. 

1872. — “La coutume du suicide de la 
Satl n’en est pius rrioins fort ancienne, 
puis<iue d^jk les Grecs d'Aloxandrc la 
trouvhrent en usage chez un peuple au 
moins du Penjfib. Le premier t^rnoignage 
brahmanique (ju’on en trouvo est celui do 
la lirUuuLderatd qui, peut-6tre, remonte tout 
aussi haut. A Torigine elle parait avoir 
did propro h Taristocratio militaire.” — 
Barth, Les ReNyions de Vlnde, 39. 

SWALLOW, SWALLOE, s. Tlie 
old trade-name of tlie sea-slug, or 
tripang (q.v.). It is a corruption of 
the Bugi (Makassar) name of the 
creature, smvdid (see CrawfuiuVs Malay 
Diet.; [Scott, Malayan Words, 107)]. 

1783. — “1 have been told by several 
Buggesses that they sail in their Padua- 
kans to the northern parts of Now Hol¬ 
land ... to gather Swallow (Bicho de 
Mer), which they sell to the annual China 
junk at Macassar.”— Forrest, V. to Meryiii, 
83. 

SWALLY, SWALLY ROADS, 
SWALLY MARINE, SWALLY 
HOLE, n.p. SuKHili, the once familiar 
nalne of the roadstead north of the 
mouth of the Tapti, where ships for 
Surat usually anchored, and discharged 
or took in cargo. It was perhaps Ar. 
sawdhil, ‘tjie shores’ (?). [Others sug¬ 
gest Skt. Sivdldya, ‘al)ode of Siva.’] 

[1615.—“The Osiander proving so leaky 
through the worm through the foulness of the 
sea-water at Sually. AWer, Letters, iv. 22. 
Also see Birdirood, Report on Old Rees. 209.] 

1623.—“At the beach there was no kind 
of vehicle to l)e found ; so the Captain 
went on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called Sobali. . . . The Franks have houses 
there for the goods which they continually 
despatch for embarkation.”— F. della Valle, 
ii. 603. 

1675.— “As also passing by . . . eight 
ships riding at Burat River’s Mouth, we 


then came to Swally Marine, where were 
flying the Colours of the Three Nations, 
English, French, and Dutch . . . who here 
land and ship off all Goods, without molesta¬ 
tion.”— Fryer, 82. 

1677.—“The 22d of February 167? from 
Swally hole the Ship was despatched alone.” 
— Ibid. 217. 

1690. — “In a little time we happily 
arriv’d at Sualybar, and the Tide serving, 
came to an Anchor very near the Shoar.” — 
(Jvinyfon, 163. 

1727. — “One Season the English had 
eight good largo Ships riding at Bwally 
. . . the Place where all Goods were un¬ 
loaded from the Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation were there shipp’d off.”— 
A. Hamilton, i. 166; [ed. 1744J. 

1841.—“Those are sometimes called the 
inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low water.”— Horshurgh's 
India Directory, ed. 1841, i. 474. 

SWAMY, SAMMY, 8. This word 
is a corruption of Skt. sadmin, ‘ Lord.’ 
It is especially used in S. India, in 
two senses : (a) a Hindu idol, especi¬ 
ally applied to those of Siva or Subra- 
manyam ; especially, as Sammy, in 
the dialect of the British soldier. 
This comes from the usual Tamil 
pronunciation sdmi. (b) The Skt. 
word is used by Hindus as a term of 
respectful address, especially to Brah¬ 
mans. 

a.— 

1755.—“Towards the upper end there is 
a dark repository, where they keep their 
Swamme, that is their chief god.”— Ives, 70. 

1794.—“The gold might for us as well 
have been worshipped in the shape of a 
Sawmy at Juggernaut.” — The Indian 
Observer, p. 167. 

1838.—“ The Government lately presented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and the Government 
officer . . . was ordered to superintend the 
delivery of it . . . so he went with the 
shawl in his toujon, and told the Bramins 
that they might come and take it, for that 
he would not touch it with his fingers to 
present it to a Swamy.” — Letters from 
Madras, 183. 

b — 

1516.—“These people are commonly called 
Jogues (see JOGEE), and in their own 
speech they are called Zoame, which means 
Servant of God.”— Barbosa, 99. 

1615.—“ Tunc ad suos conversus: Eia 
Brachmanes, inquit, quid vobis videtur? 
Illi mirabundi nihil praoter Suaxni, Suaxni, 
id eat Domine, Domine, retulerunt.”— 
Jarric, Thes., i. 664. 

SWAMY-HOUSE, SAMMY- 
HOUSE, s. An idol-temple, or 
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S la. The Sammy-house of the 

ridge in 1857 will not soon 
he forgotten. 

1760.—“The French cavalry were ad¬ 
vancing before their infantry ; and it was 
the intention of Colliaud that his own should 
wait until they came in a line with the 
flank-fire of the field-pieces of the Swamy- 
house.”— f>rme, iii. 44k 
1829.—“Here too was a little detached 
Swamee-house (or chapel) with a lamp 
burning before a little idol.”— Mem. of Vof. 
MaunUiin, 99. 

1857.—“ Wo met Wilby at the advanced 
post, the ‘ Sammy House,’ within 600 yards 
of the Bastion. It was a curious place for 
three brothers to meet in. The view was 
charming. Delhi is as green as an emerald 
just now, and the Jumma Mu.sjid and Palace 
are beautiful objects, though held by 
infidels .”—Letters icntteii during the Hiegc of 
I)elhi, by Herveg Ureatked, p. 112. 

[SWAMY JEWELEY, .s. A kind 
of gold and silver jewelry, made 
chiefly at Tricliinopoly, in European 
shapes covered with grote.s(pie mytho¬ 
logical figures. 

[1880. — “In the characteristic Swami 
work of the Madras Presidency the orna¬ 
mentation consists of figures of the l*uranic 
god.s in high relief, either beaten out from 
the surface, or affixed to it, whether by 
soldering, or wedging, or screwing them 
on.”— Birdu’oiKij Jiulustr. Arts^ 152.J 

SWAMY PAGODA, s. A coin 
formerly current at Madras ; probably 
so callea from the figure of an idol on 
it. Milburn gives 100 Stvainij Pagodas 
— 110 Star Pagoda .s. A three swami 
pagoda” was a name given to a gold 
coin bearing on the obverse the effigy 
of Cheiina Keswani Swami (a title of 
Krishna) and on the rever.se Lakshini 
and Rukmini {C.P.B.). 

SWATCH, s. This is a marine 
term which probabl}' has various ap¬ 
plications beyond Indian limits. But 
the only two instances of its applica¬ 
tion are both Indian, viz. “ the Swatch 
of No Ground^” or elliptically “The 
Swatch,” marked in all the charts just 
off the Ganges Delta, and a apace bear¬ 
ing the same name, and probably 
produced by analogous tidal action, off 
the Indus Delta. [The word is not 
to be found in Smyth, Sailor's Word- 
hook.] 

1726. —In Valentijn's first map of Bengal, 
though no name is applied there is a Space 
marked “no ground with 60 raam (fathoms ?) 
of line.” 


There is still one 
I other phenomenon. . . . This is the existence 
/ of a great depression, or hole, in the middle 
of the Bay of Bengal, known in the charts as 
the ‘Swatch of No Ground.’ ’’—FerguMon, 
0)1 Recent Changes in the Delta of the Canges, 
Cy. Jour. OeoL Soc., Aug. 1863. 

1877. — (Indus). “Thi.s i.s the famous 
Swatch of no ground where the lead falls 
at once into 200 fathoms.”— Burton, Sind 
Reirisited, 21. 

(1878.— “He (Oapt. Lloyd, in 1840) 
describe.s the remarka>)lc phenomenon at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal, similar to 
that reported by Captain Selby off the 
mouths of the Indus, called ‘ the Swatch of 
no ground.’ It is a dee}» chasm, open to 
seaward and very steep on the north-west 
face, with no soundings at 250 fathoms.”— 
Markham, Meni. of Inaian Surreys, 27.] 

[SWEET APPLE, An Anglo- 

Indian corruption of sltdphal, ‘the 
fruit, of Situ,’ Musk Melon, Fr. 
Potiron. Cacurbita. muschata (see 

CUSTARD-APPLE).] 

SWEET OLEANDER, s. This is 
in fact the common oleander, Nerium 
odorum, Ait. 

1880.—-“ Nothing is more charming than, 
oven in the upland valleys of the Mahratta 
country, to cornc out of a wood of all out- 
landi.sh trees and flowers .suddenly on the 
dry winter bed of .sonic niountain stream, 
grown along the banks, or on the little 
i.slets of verdure in mid (.shingle) stream, 
with clumps of mixed tamarisk and lovely 
blooming oleander.” — Bt.rdivood,, MS. 9. 

SWEET POTATO, s. The root of 

Batatas edulis, Clioisy (Comwlvulus Ba¬ 
tatas, L.), N.O. (hmvolvulaeeae; a very 
palatable vegetable, grown in most 
parts of India. Though extensively 
cultivated in America, and in the 
W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
various books (e.g. in E7ig. Cyclop. 
Nat. Hist. Section, and in Drur^s 
Useful Plants of India), that the plant 
is a native of the Malay islands. The 
Eng. Cyc. even states that batatas 
is the Malay name. But the whole 
allegation is probably founded in error. 
The Malay names of the plant, as 
given by Orawfurd, are Kaledek, Uhi 
Jawa, and Uhi Kastila, the last two 
names meaning ‘Java ^am,’ and 
‘ Spanish yam,’ and indicating the 
foreign origin of the vegetable. In 
India, at least in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, natives commonly call it shakwr^ 
hand, P.—Ar., literally ‘sugar-candy,’ 
a name equally suggesting that it ia 
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not indigenous among them. And in 
fact when we turn to Oviedo, w^e find 
the following distinct statement: 

Batatas are a staple food of the Indians, 
both in the Island of ypagnuola and tn the 
others ... and a ripe Batata proj)crly 
dressed is j\ist as good as a marchpane twist 
of sugar and almonds, and better indeed. 
. . . When Batatas are well ripened, they 
are often carried to Spain, i.e., if the voyage 
be a quiet one ; for if there be delay they 
get spoilt at sea. I my.self have carried 
them from this city of S. Domingo to the 
city of Avila in Spain, and although they 
did not arrive as good as they should be, 
yet they were thought a great deal of, and 
reckoned a singular and [)rocious kind of 
fruit.”—In Ramusio, iii. f. 1^4. 

It must be observed however that 
several distinct varieties are cultivated 
by the Pacific islanders even as far 
west as New Zealand. And Dr. 
Bretschneider is ,satisfied that the 
plant is described in Cdiinese book.*- 
of the 3rd or 4th century, under 
the name of Kan-chn (the first .syllable 
= ‘sweet’). See B. on Chin. Hotan. 
Worthy ]). 13. This is the only good 
argument we have seen for Asiatic 
origin. The whole matter is carefully 
dealt Avith by M. A1ph. De Candolle 
(Origine des Plantes cultiveeSy pp. 43-45), 
concluding with the judgment: “Les 
motifs sont beaucoup plus forts, ce me 
semble, en faveur ae Torigine ameri- 
caine.” 

The “Sanskrit name” RuktaloOy al¬ 
leged by Mr. Piddingtoii, is worthless. 
AAu is properly an esculent Aram, but 
in moaeni u.se is the name of the 
common ])otato, and is sometimes used 
•for the sweet potato. RaktdlUy more 
commonly rat-dliiy is in Bengal the 
usual name of the Fam, no doubt 
given first to a highly-coloured kind, 
such as Dioscorea purpureay for rakt- 
or rat-dlu means simply ‘ red potato ’; 
a name which might also oe well 
applied to the hatataSy as it is indeed, 
according to Forbes Watson, in the 
Deccan. There can be little doubt 
that this vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo 
calls it, having become known in 
Europe many years before-the potato^ 
the latter robbed it of its name, as 
has happened in the case of brazil¬ 
wood (q^.v.). The batata is clearly the 
‘potato’ of the fourth and others of 
the following quotations. [See Watty 
Eton. Diet. ill. 117 seqq.] 

1619.—“At this place (in Brazil) we had 
refredhment of yictuals, like fowls and meat 


of calves, also a variety of fruits, called 
batate, pigne (pine-apples), sweet, of sin¬ 
gular goodness. . . — Pigafettay E.T. by 

Lord titanley of A., p. 43. 

1540.—“The root which among the Indians 
of Rpagnuola Island is called Batata, 
the negroes of St. Thom^ {C. Verde group) 
called Ignamey and they plant it as the chief 
.staple of their maintenance ; it is of a black 
colour, i.e. the outer skin i.s so, but inside 
it is white, and as big as a large turnip, 
with many branchleta ; it has the taste of 
a chestnut, but much better.” —Voyage to 
tke /. of San Tom^ under the. Equinoctialy 
Raniusioy i. 

c. 1550.—“ They have two other sorts of 
roots, one called batata. . * . They gene¬ 
rate w’indiness, and are commonly cooked 
in the embers. Some say they taste like 
almond cakes, or sugared chestnuts ; but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even without si^ar, 
are better.”— Girol. BenzorUy Hak. Soc. 86. 

—“Wee met with sixtee or seventee 
sayles of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
off to Sea vnto v.s, and brought with them 
in their Boates, Plantans, Cocos, Potato- 
rootes, and fresh fish.” —Voyage of Master 
Thomas Caudishy Rurefios, i. 66. 

1600. — “The Battatas are somewhat 
redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
Iniamas (see YAM), and taste like Earth- 
nuts.”—In RurchaSy ii. 957. 

1615.—“1 took a garden this day, and 
planted it with Pottatos brought from the 
Lhpiea, a thing not yet planted in Japan. 
I must pay a tay, or 5 shillings sterling, 
per annum for the garden.”— hianjy 
i. 11. 

1645.—“.. . . pattate; e’est vne racine 
comme naueaux, mais plus longue et de 
couleur rouge et jaune: cela est de tres- 
l)on goust, mais .si Ton en mange souuent, 
elle degouste fort, et est assez venteuse.”— 
Moequety Voyages, 83. 

1764.— 

“ There let PotatOB mantle o’er the ground. 

Sweet as the cane-juice is the root they 
bear.”— Grainger, Bk. iv. 

SYCE, 8. Hind. from Ar, sais. A 
groom. It is the word in universal 
use in the Bengal Presidency. In the 
South horse-keeper is more common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz. yhordwdld (see GK)BA' 
WALLAH). The Ar. verb, of which 
sdis is the participle, seems to be a 
loan-word from Syriac, sawsi, ‘to coax.* 

[1759.—In list of servants’ wages: “ Syoe, 
Rs. 2.”—In Long, 182.] 

1779.—“The bearer and seise, when they 
returned, came to the place where I was, 
and laid hold of Mr. Ducarell. I took hold 
of Mr. Shee and carried him up. The bearer 
and seise took Mr. Ihicarell out. Mr. 
Keeble was standing on his own house 
looking, and asked, * What is the matter ! * 
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The bearer and seise said to Mr. Keeble, 

‘ These gentlemen came into the house when 
my master was out.’”— Evidence <m Trial of 
Grand v. Francis, in Echoes of Old Calcutta. 
230. 

1810.—“The Syce, or groom, attends but 
one horse .”—Williavisorif V.M. i. 254. 

c. 1858 ?— 

“ Tandis que les ^ais veillent 
les chiens rodeurs.” 

Leconte de Lisle. 

SYGEE, s. In China applied to 
]mre silver bullion in ingots, or shoes 
(((.V.). Tlie origin of tlie name is said 
to be d (prnn. at Canton sai and — 
.sTj’, ix. ‘ fine silk ’; and we are told by 
Mr. Giles that it is so railed because, 
if pure, it may be drawn out into fine 
threads. [Linschoten (1598) speaks of : 
“ Peeces of cut silver, in whirli soi t 
they pay and receive all their money ” 
(Hak. Soc. i. 132).] 

1711.—“Formerly they used to sell for 
Sisee, or Silver full fine ; but of late the 
Method is alter’d,”— Lochycr^ 135. 

SYRAS, CYRUS. See under 
CYRUS. 

SYRIAM, n.p. A jdace on the 
Pegu 11., near its confluence with the 
Pangoon R., six miles E. of Rangoon, 
and very famous in the Portuguese 
dealings with Pegu. The- Purmese 
form IS TJian-lyengy but probably the 
Talaing name was nearer that whicli 
foreigners give it. [See Ihmna Gazd- 
leer, ii. 672. Mr. St John (/. U. As. 
Eoc.^ 1894, p. 151) suggests the 
Mwn word sarmig or dring^ ‘a swing¬ 
ing cradle.’] Syriam was the site of 
an English factory in the 17ih century, 
of the history of which little is known. 
See the quotation from ])alrynij)le 
below. 

1587.—“To Cirion a Port of Pegu come 
ships from Mecca with woollen Cloth, 
Scarlets, Velvets, Opium, and such like.”— 
J{. Fitch, in Ilald. ii. 393. 

1600.—“ I went thither with Philip Brito, 
and in fifteene dayos arrived at Sirian the 
chiefe Port in Pegu. It is a lamentable 
spectacle to see the bankes of the Riuers set 
with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now' ouer- 
whelmed with mines of gilded Temples, 
and noble edifices ; the wayes and field.s full 
of skulls and bones of wretched Peguans, 
killed or famished, and cast into tlie Kivor 
in such numbers that the multitude of 
carkasses prohibiteth the way and passage 
of ships.”—The Jesuit Andrew Boces^ m 
Purchas ii. 1748. 


c. 1606.—“ Philip do Brito issued an order 
that a custom-house should be planted at 
Serian (Berido), at which duties should be 
paid by all the vessels of this State which 
went to trade with the kingdom of Pegu, 
and with the ports of Martavaii, Tavay, 
Tonasserim, and Juncalon. . . . Now cer¬ 
tain merchants and shipowners from the 
Coast of Coromandel refused obedience, 
and this led Philip de Brito to send a 
.squadron of 6 ships and galliots with an 
imjxising and excellent force of soldiers on 
hoard, that they might cruise on the coast 
of Tenasserirn, and compel all the vessels 
that they met to come and pay duty at the 
fortress of Serian.” — Bocarro, 135. 

169.5.—“9th. That the Old house and 
Ground at Syri^, formerly belonging to the 
English Coni pan y, may still be continued to 
them, and that they may have liberty of 
building dwelling-houses, and warehouses, for 
the .securing their Goods, as shall be neces- 
.sary, and that more Ground bo given them, 
if w'hat they formerly had be not sufficient.” 
Petition presented to the K. of Burma at 
Ava, by Ed. Fleetwood; in Dalrymple, O.R. 
ii. 374. 

1726. ~Zierjan^ (Syriam) in Valentijn, 
C/ioro., kc., 127. 

1727. — “ About 60 Miles to the Eastward 
of tlhina Backaar (stu^ CHINA-BUCKEER) 
is the Bar of Syrian, the only i>ort now open 
for Trade in all the /*egu Dominions. . . . 
It was many Years in Possession of the 
Corfugueze, till by their Insolence and Pride 
they were obliged to<iuitit.”— A. Jlaniilion, 

ii. 31-32; [ed. 1711J. 

SYUD, s. Ar. saiyid, ‘ a lord.’ The 
designation in India of those wlio 
claini to be de.seendants of Mahommed. 
But tlie usage of Saiyid and Sharif 
wries in ditierent ])arts of Mahoin- 
inedan Asia. [“As a rule (inuch dis- 
)uted) the Sayyid is a aesceiidant 
roiu Mahoiniued through his graiid- 
cliild Hasan, and is a man of the 
pen ; whereas the Sharif derives from 
Husayn and is a man of the sword” 
(Burton, Ar. Nights, iv. 209).] 

1404.—“On this day the Lord played 
at chess, for a great while, with certain 
Zaytes; and Za3^e8 they call certain men 
who come of the lineage of Mahomad.”— 
Clarijo, § cxiv. {Markham, p. 141-2). 

1869.—“II y a dans I’lnde quatre classes 
do musulmans: les Saiyids ou descendants 
de Mahomet par Hu(;ain, les Schaikhs ou 
Arabes, nomm^s vulgairemont Maures, les 
Pathans ou Afgans, et les Moguls. Ces 
quatros classes ont chacune fourni k la 
religion de saints personnogo.s, qui sont 
souvent designds par ces denominations, et 
par d’autres specialement consacrees k cha¬ 
cune d’elles, tel les que Mir pour les Saiyids, 
Khtn pour les Pathans, Mirzd, Beg, AgA, 
et KhwAja pour les Mogols. ”-—(7ar«n, de 
Tasty, Religion Mm. dans Vhide, 22. 
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(The learned author is mistaken here in 
supposing that the obsolete term Moor was 
in India specially applied to Arabs. It was 
applied, following Portuguese custom, to 
all Mahommedans.) 


T 


TABASHEEE, s. ‘ Sugar of Bam- 
}joo.’ A siliceous substance sometimes 
found in the joints of the bamboo, 
formerly prized as medicine, [also 
known in India as Bdnslochan or 
Bdnskapur]. The word is Pers. tahd- 
shir^ but that is from the Skt. name 
of tlie article, tvakkshlra\ and tavakk- 
shira. The substance is often con¬ 
founded, in name at least, by the old 
Materia Medica writers, with spodium 
and is sometimes called ispodio di 
CAinna. See Ces. i'Wertci below. Garcia 
De Orta goes at length into this 
subject (f. 193 seqq.). [See SUGAR.] 

c. 1150.—“ Tanah (miswritten Banah) est 
une jolie ville situ^e sur un grand golfe. 

. . . Dans les montagnes onvironnantes 
croissent le . . . kana et le . . . tabftshir 
. . . Quant au t^bachir, on lo falsifie en le 
m^angcant avec de la cendre d'ivoire ; mais 
le veritable cst celui qu'on extrait des 
racines du roseau dit . . . al SliarkV '— 
Mdrin, i. 179. 

1563. — “And much less are the roots 
of the cane tabaxer; so that according to 
both the translations Avicena is wrong ; and 
Averrois says that it is charcoal from burn¬ 
ing the canes of India, whence it appears 
that he never saw it, since he calls such a 
white substance charcoal.”— Garcia, f. 195r, 
c. 1570.—“II Spodio si congela dacqua 
in alcuno canne, e io n’ho trouato assai nel 
Pcgh quando faceuo fabricar la mia casa.” 
— Ges. Federici, in Bamusio, iii. 397. 

1578.—“The Bpodium or Tabaxir of the 
I’ersians . . . wa.s not known to the 
Greeks.”— Acosta, 295. 

c. 1580.—“Spodiura Tabaxir vocant, quo 
nomine vulgus phamiacopoeorum Spodium 
factitium, quippe metallicum, intelligunt. 
At eruditiores viri eo nomine lacrymam 
uandam, ex caudice arboris procerae in 
ndia nascentis, albicantem, odoratam, 
facultatis refrigeratoriae, et cor maxime 
roborantis itidem intelligunt.”— Pros})er Al- 
pmus, Rtrum jEgyptiarum, Lib. III. vii. 

1598.—“ . . . these Mamhus have a certain 
Matter within them, which is (as it were) 
the pith of it , . . the Indians call it 
Sacar Mamhi, which is as much as to say, 
as Su^ar of Mamhu, and is a very deep 
Medicinable thing much esteemed, ana 
much sought for by the Arabians, Persians, 


and Moores, that call it Tabaxiir.”— LrV 
schoten, p. 104 ; [Hak. Soc. ii, 56]. 

1837. — “Allied to these in a botanical 
point of view is Saccharum officinarum, 
which has needlessly been supposed not to 
have yielded saccha.i'um, or the substance 
known by this name to the ancients; the 
same authors conjecturing this to be Taba- 
sheer. . . . Considering that this substance 
is pure ttilcx, it is not likely to have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the head of ircpi Saxxapor /zeXtror.” 
—Royle on the Ant. of Hindoo Medicine, 
p. 83. This confirms the views expressed 
m the article SUGAR. 

1854. — “In the cavity of these cylinders 
water is sometimes secreted, or, less com¬ 
monly, an opaque white substance, becoming 
opaline when wetted, consisting of a flinty 
secretion, of which the plant divests itself, 
called Tabasheer, concerning the optical 
properties of which Sir David Brewster has 
made some curious discoveries.” — Engl. 
CycL Nat. Hist. Section, article Bamboo. 

TABBY, s. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of watered silk stuff; Sp. and 
Port, tabi, Ital. tahino, Fr. tahis^ from 
Ar. ^attdbi, the name said to have been 
given to such stuffs from their being 
manufactured in early times in a 
quarter of Baghdad called al-attdhlya; 
and this derived its name from a 
prince of the ’Omaiyad family called 
'Attab. [See Burton, Ar. Nights., ii. 
371.] 

12th cent.—“The ’Attdlnya . . . here are 
made the stuffs, called ’Attftblya, which are 
silks and cottons of divers colours.”— Ibn 
Juhair, p. 227. 

[c. 1220.—“ 'Attabi.” See under SUC- 
LAT] 

TABOOT, s. The name ai)plied in 
India to a kind of shrine, or model of 
a Mahommedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Kerbela, which 
is carried in procession during the 
Moharram (see Herklots, 2nd ed. 119 
'^eqq., and Garcin de Tossy, Rei Musulm. 
ions rinde, 36). [The word is Ar. (abut, 
a wooden box, coffin.’ The terni used 
n N. India is ta'ziya (see TAZEEA).] 

[1856.—“There is generally over the vaul 
in which the corpse is deposited an oblong 
monument of stone or brick (called ‘ tar- 
keebeh ’) or wood (in which case it is called 
“taboot')*” — Lane, Mod. Egypt., 5th ed. 

, 299.] 

[TAOK-EAVAN, s. A litter carried 
on men’s shoulders, used only by royal 
personages. It is Pers. takht-ravdn, 

' travelling-throne.’ In the Hindi of 
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BehAr the word is corrupted into 

tartarwdn. 

[c. 1660. —“. . . several articles of Chinese 
ft-ml Japan workmanship ; among which were 
a palefcy and a tack-ravan, or travelling 
throne, of exquisite beauty, and much ad¬ 
mired.”— Bernier^ ed. Constable^ 128; in 
370, tact-ravan. 

[1763. — “Mahommed Shah, emperor of 
Hmdostan, seated in a royal litter (takht 
revan, which signifies a moving throne) 
issued from his camp. . . — Hanway, 

iv. 169.] 

TAEL, s. This is the trade-name of 
the Chinese ounce, viz., of a catty 
(q.v.); and also of the Chinese money 
of account, often called “ the ounce of 
silver,” but in Chinese called Hang. 
The standard Hang or tael is, according 
to Dr. Wells Williams, = 579*84 grs. 
troy. It was formerly equivalent to a 
string of 1000 tsien, or (according to the 
trade-name) cash (q v.). The China 
tael used to be reckoned as worth 
6«. 8d., but the rate really varied with 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in tlie Fortnightly Review puts it at 
bs. l\d. (Sept. p. 362); the exchange 
at Shanghai in London by telegraphic 
transfer, April 13, 1885, was 4,s. 9|d. ; 
[on Oct. 3, 1901, 2s. 7Jd.]. The word 
was apparently got from the Malays, 
among whom tail or tahil is the name 
of a weight; and this again, as 
Crawfurd indicates, is probably from 
the India tola (cpv.). [Mr. rringle 
writes: “Sir H. Yule does not refer 
to such forms as tahe (see below), tales 
(plural in Fryer’s New Account^ p. 210, 
sub Machxwo\ Taye (see (quotation 
below from Saris), tayes (see quota¬ 
tion below from Mocquet), or taey, 
and taeys (Philip’s translation of 
Linschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 149). These 
probably come through the medium 
of the Portuguese, in which the 
final I of the singular tael is changed 
into 8 in the plural. Such a form as 
taels might easily suggest a singular 
wanting the final a, and from such a 
singular French and English plurals 
of the ordinary type would in turn be 
fashioned ” {Diary Ft. St. (7co., 1st ser. 
ii. 126).] 

The Chinese scale of weight, with 
their trade-names, runs: 16 taidls^l 
catty, 100 catties pecul=»133i lbs. 
avoird. Milburn gives the weights of 
Achin as 4 copangs (see KOPANO) — 1 
mace, 5 mace —1 mayam^ 16 mayam= 


1 tale (see TAEL), 6 tales—I hnmal^ 20 
Imncals- 1 catty, 200 catties- 1 baharq 
and the catty of Achin as = 2 Ihs. 1 oz, 
13 dr. Of these names, mace, tale and 
bahar (qq-v.) seem to be< of Indian 
origin, rmyam^ bangkal^ and kati Malay, 

1540. — “And those three junks which 
were then taken, accordinj? to the assertion 
of those who were aboard, had contained 
in silver alone 200,000 taels {faeti;), which 
are in our money 300,000 cruzados, besides 
much else of value with which they were 
freighted.”— Pinto, cap. xxxv. 

1.598.—“A Tael is a full ounce and a 
halfe Portingalo weight.”— Linsekoten, 44 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1599.—“Est ot ponderis genus, quod Tael 
vocant in Malacca. Tael unum in Malacca 
pendet 16 masas.”— De Bnj, ii, 64. 

,, “Four hundred cashes make a 
cotvpan (see KOBANG). Foure cuwpansr 
are one mas. Foure masses make a Pei daw 
(see PARDAO). Four Perdans make a 
Tayel.”— Oapt. T. Dan's, in Purchas, i. 123. 

c. 1608.—“Bezar stones are thus bought 
by the Taile . . . which is one Ounce, and 
the third part English.”— Saris, in do., 392. 

1613.—“A Taye is five shillinge sterling.’* 
— Saris, in do. 369. 

1643.—“Les Portugais sont fort desireux 
de ces Chinois pour esclaves . . , il y a des 
Chinois faicts h ce mestier . . . (]uand ils 
voyent quehiue beau petit garden ou fill© 
... les enleuont par force et les cachont 
. . . puis viennent sur la riue do la mer, 
ou ils s^auent que sont les tratiquans k qui 
ils les vendent 12 et 15 tayes chacun, qui est 
enuiron 25 escus.”— Mocquet, 342. 

c. 1656.—“Vn Religieux Chinois qui a 
est^ surpris auec des femmes de debauche 
. . . Ton a perc6 le col avec vn fer chaud ; 
k ce fer est attach^ vne chaisne de fer 
d’enuiron dix brasses qu’il est oblige de 
traisner jusques a ce qu’il ait apport^ au 
Couuent trento theyls d’argent qu’il faut 
qu’il amasse on demandant Taumosne.”— 
In Thevenot, Divers Voyages, ii. 67. 

[1683. — “The abovesaid Musk weyes 
Cattee 10: tahe 14: Mas 03. . . — 

Pringle, Diartf Ft. St. Geo., 1st sor. ii. 34.] 

TAHSEELDAR, s. The chief 
Ipative) revenue officer of a subdivision 
hahsil^ conf. Pergnnnali, Talook) of a 
district (see ZILLAH). Hind, from 
Pers. tahsllddry and that from Ar. 
tahril., ‘collection.’ This is a term 
of the Mahommedari administration 
which we have adopted. It a]>pears 
by the quotation from Williamson 
that the term was formerly employed 
in Calcutta to designate the cash- 
keeper in a firm or private establish¬ 
ment, but this use is long obsolete. 
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[Possibly there was a confusion with 
tahvilddr, ‘ a cashier.’] 

[1772.— Tahsildar, or iSezawau/^ an 
officer employed for a monthly salary to 
collect the revenues.”— (Jliomiry^ in Vereht^ 
Vieiv of Bengal, s.v. ] 

1799. — . . He (Tippoo) divided his 

country into 87 Provinces under Dewans 
(see DEWAUN) . . . and he .subdivided 
these again into 102.5 inferior districts, 
having each a Tisheldax.” — Letter of 
Munro, in Life, i. 215. 

1808.—. . he continues to this hour 
tehsildar of the petty porgunnah of Sheo- 
pore .”—Fifth Beport, 588. 

1810.—. , the .sircar, or tuBseeldar 
(cash-keeper) receiving one key, and the 
master retaining the other.”— Wi/liattisoH, 
V.M. i. 209. 

[1826. — . . I t(ild him . . . that 1 was 

. . . the bearer of letters to hi.s head col¬ 
lector or T.huseeldam (ne) there."-~pu)i- 
durang Hari, ed. 1873, i. 155.] 

TAILOR-BIRD, ‘i. This bird is so 
called from the fact that it is in the 
habit of drawing together “one leaf 
or more, generally two leav'e.s, on each 
side of the nest, and stitclies th(*m 
together wltli cotton, either woven by 
itself, or cotton thread picked n]>; 
and after puttijig the thread through 
the leaf, it makes a knot at the end 
to. fix it” {Jenlo7)). It is ()rthrot(mio>i 
longicauda, Gmelin (sul)-fam. Dry- 
moicmae). 

[1813.—“Equally curious in the .structure 
of its nest, and far superior (to the baya) in 
the variety and elegance of its plumage, i.s 
the tailor-bird of Hindostan ” (here follows 
a de.scription of its ne.st).— Forb<\^, Or. Mem., 
2nd ed. i. 38.] 

1883.—“Clear and loud above all . . . 
sounds the to-whee, to-whee, to-whee of 
the tailor-bird, a most plain-looking little 
greenish thing, but a skilful workman and a 
very Beaconsfield in the matter of keeping 
its own counsel. Aided by its industrious 
spouse, it will, when the mori.soon comes 
on, spin cotton, or steal thread from the 
dlirzee, and sew together two broad leaves 
of the laurel in the pot on your very d<x)r- 
step, and when it has w’armly lined the bag 
so formed it will bring up therein a large 
family of little tailors.” — Tribes on My 
Frontier, 145. 

TAJ, s. Pers. tdj^ ‘a crown.’ The 
most famous and beautiful mausoleum 
in Asia ; the Tdi Mahal at Agra, 
erected Iw Shah Janan over the burial- 
place of nis favourite wife Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal (‘Ornament of the Palace’) 
£anu Begam. 


1663.—“ 1 shall not stay to discourse of 
the Monument of Ekhar, because what¬ 
ever beauty is there, is found in a far higher 
degree in that of Taj Mehale, which I am 
now going to descril)e to you . . . judge 
whether I had reason to say that the 
Alaustdeum, or Tomb of Taj -Mehale, is 
something worthy to bo admired. For my 
part I do not yet well know, whether I am 
somewhat infected still with Indianisme; 
but I must noed.s .say, that I believe it ought 
to be reckoned amongst the Wonders of the 
World. . . — Bernier, E.T. 94-96; [ed. 

Constable, 293]. 

1665.—“Of all the Monuments that are 
to bo .seen at Agra, that of the Wife of Clui- 
Jehan is the mo.st magnificent; she caus’d 
it to he set u{> on purpose ne;ir the Tasi- 
marart, b.) which all strangers must come, 
that they should admire it. The Tasimacan 
['!'Taj-i-raukam, ‘ Place of the Taj ’] is a great 
Bazar, or Market-place, compri.sed of six 
great courts, all eiicom}iass’d with Portico’s ; 
under which there are Warehouses for Mer¬ 
chants. . . . The monument of this Begum 
or Sulkiness, .stands on the East side of the 
C8ty. ... I .saw the beginning and com 
pleating of this great work, that cost two 
and twenty years labour, and 20,000 men 
alw.a3^s at work.”— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 50; 
Led. Ball, i. 109]. 

1856.— 

“ But far beyond compare, the glorious Taj, 
Seen from old Agra’s towering battlements, 
And mirrored clear in Jumna’s silent 
stream ; 

Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 
Set royal on the melancholy brow 
Of withered Hindostan; but, when the 
moon 

Dims the white marble with a softer light. 
Like some cpieened maiden, veiled in 
dainly lace. 

And waiting for her bridegroom, stately, 
pale, 

But yet transcendent in her lovcline.S3.’' 

The Banyan Tree, 

TALAING, Ti.p. Tlie name by 
wliicli the cliief race inhabiting Pegn 
(or the Delta of tlie Irawadi) i.s known 
to the Burmese. Tlie Talaings were 
long the rivals of the Burme.se, alter¬ 
nately conquering and conquered, but 
the Burmese have, on the whole, so 
long predominated, even in the Delta, 
that the use of the Talaing language 
is now nearly extinct in Pegu proper, 
though it is still spoken in Martaban, 
and among the de.scendants of emi- 
raiits into Siamese territory. We 
ave adopted the name from the 
Burmese to designate the race, but 
their own name for their people is 
Mon or Mun (see MONE). 

Sir Arthur Phayre has regarded the 
name Talaing as almost undoubtedly 
a form of Telinga. The reasons given 
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^re plausible, and may l)e briefly 
stated in two extracts from his Essay 
On the History of Pegu {J. As. Soc. 
Beng.y vol. xlii. Pt. i.) : “ The names 

f iven in the histories of Tha-htun and 
’egu to the first Kings of those cities 
are Indian ; but tliey cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as historically true. The 
countries from wliicli the Kings are 
said to have derived their origin . . . 
may be recognised as Karnuta, Kalinga^ 
Venga and Vizianagaram . . . probably 
mistaken for the more famous Vijay- 
anagar. . . . The word Tonever 
occurs in the Peguan histories, but 
only the more ancient, name Kalinga” 
{op. cit. j)p. 32-33). “The early settle¬ 
ment ol a colony or cit y for trade, on 
the coast of Ramanya by sett.hu's from 
TalingJina, Siitisfactorily accounts for 
the name Talaing, by whicli the 
people of Pegu are known to the 
Burmese and all peoi)les of the west. 
But the Peguans call themselves by 
a different name . . . iVfan, Mwnn, 
or Mon ” {ibid. p. 34). 

Prof. Forchhammer, however, who 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Tabling- arclueology and 
literature, entirely rejects this view. 
He states that prior to tin? time of 
Alompra’s comiuest of Pegu (middle 
of 18th century) the name Talaing 
was entirely unknown as an appella¬ 
tion of the Muns, and that it nowhere 
occurs in either inscri])tions or older 
palm-leaves, and that by all nations 
of Further India the pe()]»le in (question 
is known by names related to either 
ATun or Pcgn. He goes on : “The 
word ‘Talaing' is the term by which 
the Muns acknowledged thiur total 
defeat, their being vaurpiished and 
the slaves of their Burmese conqueror. 
They were no longer to bear the name 
of Muns or Peguans. Alompra stigma¬ 
tized them with an appellation sugges¬ 
tive at once of their submission and 
disgrace. Talaing means” (in the 
Mun language) “ ‘ one who is trodden 
under foot, a slave.' . . . Alompra 
could not have devised more effec¬ 
tive means to extirpate the natioiial 
consciousness of a people than by 
burning their books, forbidding the 
use of their language, and by substi¬ 
tuting a term of abject reproach for 
the name under which they had 
maintained themselves for nearly 2000 
years in the marine provinces of 
Burma. The similarity of the two 


words ‘ Talaing ’ and ‘ Telingana ’ is 
purely accidental; and all deauctions, 
nistorical or etymological . . . from the 
resemblance . . . must necessarily be 
void ab initio^' {Notes on Early Hist, 
and Geog. of Br. Burma^ Pt. ii. pp. 
11-12, Rangoon, 1884). 

Here we leave the ciuestion. It is 
not clear whether Proi. F. gives the 
story of Alom])ra as a historical fact, 
or as a ]n*obable exjdanation founded 
on the etyimdogy. Till this be clear 
we cannot say that we are altogether 
satisfied. But the fact that we have 
been unable to find any occurrence of 
Talaing earlier than Symes’s narrative 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the relics of Talaing literature 
almost nothing is known. Much is to 
be hoped from the studies of Prof. 
Forchhammer himself. 

There are linguistic reasons for con¬ 
necting the Talaing or Mun people 
with the so-called Kolarian tribes of 
the interior of India, but the ])oint is 
not yet a settled one. [Mr. Baines 
notes coincidences between the Mon 
and M Hilda languages, and accepts 
the connection of Talaing with Telinga 
{Gmsus Report., 1891, i. p. 128).] 

1795.—“The present King of the Birmans 
. . . has abrogated sonic severe penal laws 
imjiosed by his predecessors on the Taliens, 
or native I’oguers. Justice is now impar¬ 
tially distributed, and the only distinction 
at present between a Birman and a Tfflien, 
consists in the exclusion' of the latter from 
places of public trust and power.”— 

183. 

TALAPOIN, s. A word used by 
the Portuguese, and after them by 
French and other Continental writers, 
as well as by some English travellers 
of the 17th century, to designate the 
Buddhist monks of Ceylon and the 
Indo-Chinese countries. The origin 
of the expression is obscure. Mon¬ 
seigneur Pallegoix, in his Peso, du 
Royaunie Thai ou Siam (ii. 23) says : 
“ Les Europeens les ont appeles tala- 
poins, probablement du nom de 
r^ventail qu’ils tiennent a la main, 
lequel s’appelle talapat, qui signifie 
feuille de jyalmierJ^ Childers gives 
Talapannamy Pali, ‘ a leaf used in 
writing, &c.’ This at first sight seems 
to have nothing to support it except 
similarity of sound ; but the quoto- 
tions from Pinto throw some possible 
light, and afford probability to this 
origin, which is also accepted by 
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Koeppen {Rel. des Buddhas, i. 331 
note), and by Bisliop Bigandct {J. Ind. 
Archip. iv. 220). [Others, however, 
derive it from Peguan TiUimin, tala 
(not tila), Oordj’^Kwi, ‘wealtn.’] 

c. 1554.—“ . . . hfia procissao . . . na qnal 
fie affirmou . . . que hiao quarentii mil Sa- 
cordotes . . . dos quaes muytoa tinhao dif- 
ferentes di{?iiidados, comti erap Grepos (?), 
Talagrepos, Rolins^ Neepois^ Ricos, ihicareus 
e Chanfaravhos, oh (jiiaea todas pelas vesti- 
duras, de que hiilo ornados, e peliis divisas, 
€ insignias, qite levanXo mis vtdos, sf amhtciilo, 
quaes erao huno, e <iuaes crao outros.”— F. 
M. Pinto, ch. clx. Thus rendered by (Jogan: 
*‘A Procession ... it was the common 
opinion of all, that in this Procession were 
40,000 IViosts , . . most of them were of 
different dignities, and called Grepos, Tala¬ 
grepos (&c.). Now by the ornaments they 
wear, as also by the devices and ensigns 
which they carry in their hands, they may 
bo distinguished.”—p. 218. 

,, “0 (Jhauhainlui Ihe man don hfta 

carta i)or hum scu Grepo Talapoy, religioso 
jd de idade de oitenta arinos.” - Pinto, ch. 
cxlix. By Gogan : “The Vhanbinhaa sent 
the King a Letter by one of his Priests that 
was fourscore years of age.''—(\Hjan, 109. 

[1566.— “Talapoius.” ^ee under COS- 

MIN.] 

c. 1583.—“ ... SI veggono le case di 
legno tiittc derate, et ornate di belhssimi 
giardini fatti alia loro vsanzji, nolle <juali 
habitano tutti i Talapoi, che sono i loro 
Prati, che stanno Ji gouerno del Pagodo.”— 
Gasparo Balbi, i. 96. 

1586.—“There are . . . many good houses 
for the Tallapoiea to preach in.”—/C. FUc/t, 
in Hakl. ii. 93. 

1597.—“ The Talipois persuaded the/an- 
goman,\hrothcr to the King of Pegu, to vsurpe 
the Kingdome, which he refused, pretending 
his Oath. They replied that no Religion 
hindered, if he placed his brother in the 
YaJait, that is, a Golden Throne, to be adored 
of the people for a God .”—Nicolas Pimenta, 
in PurcJias, ii. 1747. 

1612, — “There are in all those Kingdoms 
many persons belonging to different Religious 
Orders ; one of which in Pegu they call Tala- 
poU.”—V. vi. 1. 

1659. — “ Whilst we looked on these 
temples, wherin these horrid idols sat, there 
came the Aracan Talpooys, or Priests, and 
fell down before the idols .”—Walter Schulze, 
Jieisen, 77. 

1689. — “ S’il vous arrive de fermer la 
bouche aux Talapoins et de mettre en Evi¬ 
dence leurs errours, no vous attendee qu’k 
les avoir pour ennemis implacablos.”— Lett. 
Pidif. XXV. 64. 

1690. —“[I'heir Religious they call Tela- 
poi, who are not unhke mendicant Fryers, 
living upon the Alms of the People, and so 
highly venerated by them that they would 
1 j© glad to drink the Water wherein they 
wash their Hands.”— Ovington, 592. 


1696.—. . k permettre I’entrEe de son 
royaume aux Talapoins.”—Au Bruy ere, 
Caractires, ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 305. 

1725.—“This great train is usually closed 
by the Priests or Talapois and Musicians.” 
— Valentijn, v. 142. 

1727.—“The other Sects are hiught by 
the Talapoins, who . . . preach up Morality 
to be the best Guide h) human Life, and 
affirm that a good Life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to have our 
Souls transmigrated into the Body of some 
innocent Beast.”— A. Hamilton, i, 151 ; [od. 
1744, i. 152]. 

,, “The great God, whoso Adcuation 
is left to their Tallapoies or Priests.”— 
Ibid. ii. ; [ed. 1744, ii. 54], 

1759.—“When asked if they believed the 
existence of any Shpeuiob Betno, they (the 
Carianners (Carenfl)) replied that the 
Bhraghniahs and Pegu Tallopins told them 
so.”—Letter in Dalnjmple, Or. Rep. i. 100. 

1766. — Andre Pes Couches. (kunbien 
avc/.-vous de soldats 1 Croutef. Quatre- 
vingt-mille, fort raEdiocreraent pnyEs. A. 
des C. Et do talapoins ? C?. Cent vingt 
mille, tons faineans et trl’s riches. 11 est 
vrai. <]UO dans la dernibro guerre nous avons 
EtE bien battns ; iiiais, en rEcomponse, nos 
talapoins emt fait trbs grande ebbre,” kc. — 
Voltaire, Dial. xxii. Andre Des Couehes d 
Siam. 

c, 1818.—“A certain priest or Talapoln 
conceived an inordinate affection for a 
garment of an elegant shape, which ho 
possessed, and which he diligently preserved 
to prevent its wearing out. He died without 
correcting his irregular affection, and im¬ 
mediately becoming a louse, took up his 
abode in his favourite garment.”— Sangei'- 
nuino, p. 20. 

1880. — “ The Fhongyies (Poongee), or 
Buddhist Monks, sometimes called Tala-* 
poins, a name given to them, and intro¬ 
duced into Euroi)e by the Portuguese, from 
their carrying a fan formed of tdla-pat, or 
palm-loaves.”— Saty. Ren., Feb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Bp. Bigandef, 

TALEEy s. Tarn. tali. A small 
trinket of gold which is fastened by 
a string round the neck of a married 
woman in S. India. It may be a 
curious question whether the word 
may not he an adaptation from the 
Ar. tahlil, “ qui signifie proprement: 
prononcer la formule la ildha illd 
Hldh. . . . Cette formule, ecrite sur 
un niorceau de papier, eervait d’arnu- 
lette . . . le tout etait renferme 
dans un etui auquel on donnait le nom 
de tahllV^ {Dozy dh Engelmann, 346). 
These Mahommedan tahllls were worn 
hy a band, and w^ere the origin of the 
Span, word tali, ‘a haldrick.’ [But 
the take is a Hindu, not a Mahom- 
niedan ornament, and there seems no 
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doubt that it takes its name from Skt. 
tdla^ ‘the palmyra’ (see TALIPOT), 
it being the original practice for 
women to w^ear this leaf dipped in 
saffron-water {Mad. Glonnj s.v. Logariy 
Malabar^ i. 134).] The Indian word 
appears to occur first in Abraham 
Rogerins, but the custom is alluded 
to by early writers, e.g. (louvea, Synodo., 
f. 43?;. 

1651. — “So the Bridegroom takes this 
Tali, and ties it round the neck of his 
bride.” — Rof/erhis, 45. 

1672. — “Among some of the Christians 
there is also an evil custom, that they for 
the greater tightening and fast-making of 
the marriage Ixtud, allow the Bridegroom 
to tie a Tali or little l)and round the Bride’s 
neck ; although in iny time this was as 
much as i)ossil)le denounced, seeing that it 
is a custom derived from Heathenism.”— 
Ba/daea.'t, /.etihni (Gerttinn), 408. 

1674.—“The bridegroom attaches to the 
neck of the bride a line from which hang 
three little })ieces of gold in honour of the 
three gods: and this they call Tale ; and it 
is the sign of being a married woman.”— 
Faria y Sousa, Asia Port., ii. 707- 

1704. — “ Braeterea, quum moris hujiis 
Rogionis .sit, nt infantes .sex vel .septeni 
amiorum, interdum etiam in teneriori actate, 
ex genitorum con.sensu, matrimonium in- 
dissolubile de pracsenti contrahant, per 
irnpo.sitionom Talii, sou aureae tes.serae 
nuptiali.s, uxoris collo pon.silis : mi.ssionariis 
mandamus ne hujusmodi irrita matrimonia 
inter Christianos fieri permittant .”—becrer 
of Card. Tour non, in Sorberf, Mnn. Hist. i. 
155. 

1726.—“ And on the betrothal day the 
Tali, or bride’.s bctrotlial band, i.s tied round 
her nock by the Bramin . . . and this she 
must not untie in her husband’.s life.”— 
Vafeniijn, Chora. 51, 

[1813.—“. . . the tali, which is a ribbon 
with a gold hcjul hanging to it, is held 
ready ; and, being showm to the company, 
some prayers apd blessings are pronounced ; 
after which the bridegroom takes it, and 
hangs it aV)Out the bride’.s neck,” — Forbes, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 312.] 

TALIAR, TARRYAR, s A 

watchman (S. India). Tam. ialaiydri, 
[from talar, ‘head,’ a chief watcliman]. 

1680.— “The Peons and Tairyaxs sent in 
quest of twt) soldiers who had deserted . . . 
returned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona’s 
intercession were taken in again and fined 
each one month’s pay, and to rep^ the 
money paid them for Battee (see BAITA) ; 
also the Pedda Naigu was fined in like 
manner for his Tarryar8.”~.F(yr< St. Oeo, 
Conms., Feb. 10. In Notes and JUxts., 
Madras, 1873, No. III. p. 3. 


1693.— “Taliars and Peons ap^ 
watch the Black Town. . . .’’—In Wheeled', 
i. 267. 

1707.—“Resolving to march 2.50 soldiers, 
200 talliars, and 200 peons.”— Ibid. ii. 74. 

[1800.—“In every village a particular 
officer, called Talliari, keeps watch at night, 
and is answerable for all that may be stolon. ” 
— Buchanan, Mysore, i. 3.] 

TALIPOT, s. The great-leaved 
fail-palm of S. India and Ceylon,. 
Gorypha ninhrandifera, L. The name, 
from 8kt. tdla-pattra, Hind, fdlpdt, 
‘leaf of the tdl(( tre(‘,’ ])ro])erly applies 
to the leaf of such a tree, or to the 
smaller leaf of the ])almyra (Borassini 
flahrlliformis), u.sed for many purposes, 
e.g. for .sli]).s to write on, to make fairs 
and iimhrella.s, &c. 8>ee OLLAH, PAL¬ 
MYRA, TALAPOIN. Sometimes we 
lind the word used for an um1)rella, 
hut this is not common. The quota¬ 
tion from Jordamis, though using no 
name, refers to this tree. [Arrian 
.says: “Tlie.se trees were called in 
Indian speecli fala, and there grew^ on 
them, as tliere grows at the tops of 
the })alm-tr(‘,(\s, a fruit resembling 
balls of w^ool ” {Tndika, vii.).] 

c. 1328.—“ In this India are certain troo.s 
which have leaves .so big that five or six men 
can very well .stand under the shade of one 
of them.”— Fr. Jordanus, 29-30. 

c. 1430.—“These leaves are used in thi.s 
country f(>r WTiting upon instead of paper, 
and in rainy weather are carried on the 
head a.s a covering, to k6ep off the wet 
Three or four persons travelling together 
can be covered by one of the.se leaves 
stretched out.” And again : “ There is 

also a tree called tal, the leaves of which 
are extremely large, and upon which they 
write.”— N. Conti, in India in the XV. Cent., 
7 and 13. 

1672. — “ Talpets or sunshades.” — BaP 
dueus, Dutch ed., 102. 

1681.—“There are three other trees that 
must not be omitted. The first is Talipot. 

. . — Knox, 15. 

,, “ They (the priests) have the honour 
of carrying the Tallipot with the broad 
end over their heads foremost; which none 
but the King does.”— Ibid. 74. [See TALA¬ 
POIN.] 

1803.—“The talipot tree . . . affords a 
prodigious leaf, impenetrable to sun or rain, 
and large enough to shelter ten men. It is 
a natural umbrella, and is of as eminent 
service in that country as a great-coat tree 
would be in this. A leaf of the talipot-tree 
is a tent to the soldier, a parasol to the 
traveller, and a book to. the scholar.”— 
Sydney Smith, Works, 3rd ed. iii. 15, 
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1874.—. . dans les embrasures . . . 
s’^talaient des bananiers, des tallipotfl. ...” 

-Franz^ Souvenirs d'un Cvsatiue^ ch. iv. 

1881.—“The lofty head of the talipot 
palm . . . the proud queen of the tribe in 
Ceylon, towers al)ove the scrub on every aide. 
Its trunk is perfectly straight and white, 
like a slender marble column, and often more 
than 100 feet high. Each of the fans that 
compose the crown of leaves cpvers a semi¬ 
circle of from 12 to 16 feet radius, a surface 
of 150 to 200 square feet .”—Ilaecki Vs TV.snV to 
Ceylon, E.T. p. 129. 

TALISMAN, s. This word is used 
by many medieval and post-medieval 
writers for what we should now call 
a moollah, or the like, a meniTer of 
the Mahommedan clergy, so to call 
them. It is doubtless the corruption 
of some Ar. term, hut of whit it is not 
easy to say. Qu. taldmiza, ‘disei]des, 
students’? [See Burton, Ar. Nights, 
ix. 165.] On this Prof. Robertson 
Smith writes : “ I have got some fresh 
light on your TaUsrmtn. 

“W. Bed well, the father of English 
Arabists, in his Gntalogue of the 
Chapters of the Turkish Alkoran, pub¬ 
lished (1615) along with the Moharn- 
medis Impostura(\ and Arabian Trudg- 
man, has the following, (pioted from 
Postdlus de Orb is Concordia, i. 13 : 
‘Haee precatio (the fdtiha) illis* est 
communis ut nol)is dominica : et ita 
quibusdum ad l)attologiam usque re- 
citatur ut centies idem, aut auo aut 
tria vocabula repetant dicendo, Al- 
hamdu lillah, hamdu lillah, hirridn 
lillah, et cetera ejus vocabula eodem 
mode. Idque facit in publica oratione 
Taalima, id est sacrdiculus, pro his 
qui negligenler orant ut aiunt, ut ea 
repititione suppleat eorum erroribus 
.... Quidam medio in cainpo tain 
as.sidu6, ut defessi considant; alii cir- 
cumgirando corpus,’ etc. 

“ Here then we have a form wdth- 
out the 5, and one which from the 
vowels seem to be tidima, ‘a very 
learned man.’ This, owing to the in- 
huence of the guttural, would sound 
in modern pronunciation nearly as 
Taalima. At the same time tUlima is 
not the name of an office, and prayers 
on behalf of others can be undertaken 
by any one who receives a mandate, 
and is paid for them ; so it is very 
possible that Postelliis, who was an 
Arabic scholar, made the pointing suit 
his idea of the word meant, ana that 
the real word is taldmi, a shortened 


form, recognised by Jawhari, and other 
lexicoCTapVrs, o^ talamidh, ‘dis¬ 
ciples.’ That students should turn a 
penny by saying prayers hjr others is 
very natural.” This, therefore, con¬ 
firms our conjecture of the origin. 

1338,—“ They treated me civilly, and set 
me in front of their mo.sque during their 
Easter ; at which inos<iue, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers (jiiarters a number of their 
Cadiiii, i.e. of their bishops, and of their 
Talismani, i.e. of their priests.”— Letter of 
Friar Pascal, in Cathay, &c., p. 23r>. 

1471. — “ In f^uesta cittiL ^ vna fo.ssa 
d’acqua ncl modo di vna fontana, la qual’ 
guardatii da (pielli suoi Thalassimani, ciofe 
preti ; (picsf ac<]ua dicmio che ha gran 
vertu contra la Icbra, e contra le caualette.” 
—Uiosafa liarhaw, in Hamusio, ii. f. 107. 
1.53.').— 

“ Non vi sarebbe pih confusiono 

B’a Damasco il Soldan desse Tassalto ; 

tin muover d’arme, un correr di persone 

E di talacimanni un gridar d'alto.” 

Ariosto, .wiii, 7. 

1554.—“ TaliemdnnoB habont hominurn 
genus templorum rninisterio dicaturn. ...” 
Jh(sbe<j. Eyistola. i. p. 40. 

c. 1590.—“Vt Talismanni, qui sint com- 
inodius intelligatur: sciendum, certos esse 
gradus Mahurnotanis eorum cpii legum 
apud ipsos periti sunt, et partim jus dicunt, 
partim legem intorprotantur. Ludovicus 
Bassanus ladrensis in huuc modum coni- 
})arat eos cum nostris Ecclesiasticis. . . . 
Muphtim dicit esse inter ipsos instar vol 
Papae no.stro, vel Patriarchae Graecorura. 

. . . Huic j)roximi sunt Cadilescheri. . . . 
Bassanus hos cum Archiepiscopis nostris 
comparat. Sequuntur CadiJ . . . locum 
obtinent Episcopi. Secundum hos sunt eis 
Hoggiae* qui seniores dicuntur, vt Graecis 
et nostris Presbyteri. Excipiunt Hoggias 
Talismani, seu Pre.sbyteros Diaconi. Vltimi 
.sunt Dervisii, qui Calogcris Graecorum, 
monachis nostris respondent. Tfl.Ti RTna.Tif 
Mahumetanis ad |)reces interdiu ct noctu 
quinquis excitant.’’ — Leuruiacius, Annale^ 
Sultanorum Othmanularum, ed. 16.50, 414. 

1610.—“Some hauing two, some foure, 
some sixe adioyning turrets, exceeding high, 
and exceeding slender: tarrast aloft on the 
outside like the maine top of a ship . . . 
from which the Talismanni with elated 
voices (for they vse no bels) do congregate 
the people. . . .”— Sandys, p. 31. 

c. 1630.—“The Fylalli converse most in 
the Alcoran. The Deruissi are wandering 
wolves in sheepes clothing. The Talis- 
manni regard the houres of j^rayer by 
turning the 4 hour’d glasse. The Muyezini 

* Hoggiae is of course Khw.^jas (see COJA).- But 
in the B. Museum there is a copy of Leunclavius, 
ed. of 1588, with MS. autograph remarks by 
Joseph Scaliger ; and on tTie word in question he 
notes as its origin (In Arabic characters): “ ifid- 
jalt) Disputatio’—which is manifestly erroneous. 
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crie from the tops of Masques, battologuiz- 
ing Llala Hyllula.” — Sir T. Herbert^ 267 
[and see ed. 1677, p. 323J. 

1678.—“If he can read like a Clerk i 
Chapter out of the Alcoran ... ho shall 
be crowned with the honour of being 
Mullah or Talman. . . 368. 

1687.—. . It is reported by the Turks 
that . . . the victorious Sultan . . . wcu 
with all Magnificent pomp and solemnity 
to pay his thanksgiving and devotions at 
the church of Sancta Sophia ; the Magnifi¬ 
cence so pleased him, that he immediately 
added a yearly Kent of 10,000 zochins to the 
former Endowments, for tlie maintenance of 
Imaums or Priests, Doctours of their Law, 
Talismans and others who continually at¬ 
tend there for the education of youth. ...” 
—Sir P. Pifcdut^ Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire^ p. .^4. 

TAilYAMAR, -s. Sea-Hind, for 
‘cut-water.’ J’ort. laltiaimr. — lloebuck. 

TALLICA, H. Hind. from Ar t(C- 
llkah. An invoice or sclicdulc. 

1682.—“. . . that he . . . would send 
another Droga (Daroga) or Customer on 
purpose to take our Tallicas. ” — Hedges, 
Diary, Dec. 26 ; [Ilak. Soc. i. 60. Also see 

under KUZZANNA]. 

TALOOK, s. This word, Ar. 
luk, from root \ilak. Ho hang or 
depend,’ lias various shades of mean¬ 
ing ill different parts of India. In 
S. and W. India it, is tlie sulidivision 
of a district, jiresided ov(*-r as regard.s 
revenue matters hy a tahseeldar. In 
Bengal it is applied to tra(d,s of pro¬ 
prietory land, .sometimes not easily 
distinguished from Zemhulariei^, and 
sometimes subordinate to or deriendeiit 
on Zemindars. In the N.W. Prov. 
and Oudh tlie tfalliik is an estote the 
rofits of wliich are diiided between 
ifferent proprietors, one being sii}>e- 
rior, the other inferior (see TALOOK- 
DAR). Tfalluk is also u.sed in Hind, 
for ‘department’ of administration. 

1885. — “In October, 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly disturbed in their 
minds by the a})pearanco amongst them of 
John Doe, who was then still in his prime. 
One Chunderinonee demised to John Doe 
and his a.ssigns certain 'lands in the por- 
gunna Bullora . . . whereupon George III., 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, and so forth, commanded the Sheriff 
of Calcutta to give John Doe possession. 
At this Mr. Shakapoare burst into fury, 
and in language which must have surprised 
John Doe, proposed ‘that a sezanml be ap¬ 
pointed for the collection of Patparrah ■ 
Talook, with directions to pay the same | 


into Bullera cutcheny.” — J. Stephen. 
Nuncovmr and Impey, ii. 159-60. A sazdnal 
is “an officer specially appointed to collect 
the revenue of an estate, from the manage¬ 
ment of which the owner or farmer has been 
removed.”—( Wilson). 

TALOOKDAR, s. Hind, from 
Pers. ta’alluiddr, ‘the holder of a 
ta'alluk ’ (see TALOOK) in either of the 
senses of that word ; i.e. either a 
Government officer collecting the 
revenue of a iiCoIlitk (though in this 
seii.-e it is probably now obsolete 
everywhere), or the holder of an estote 
so designated. The famous Talookdars 
of Oudh aiH' large landoivners, possess¬ 
ing l)oth villages of which they are 
.sole proprietors, and other villages, in 
widen mere are subordinate holders, 
in which tlie Talookdar is only the 
superior pro])rietor (see Carnegie^ Ka- 
rhari Terhnirn lities). 

[1769.—“. . . inticements are frequently 
mployed by the Talookdaxs to augment 
the concourse to their lands.”— Verelst, View 
jf Bengal, App. 233. In his Olossary he 
defines “ Talookdar, the Zemeen-dar of a 
small district.”] 

TAMARIND, s. The pod of the 
j‘e(‘ which takes its name from that 
iroduct, Tarnaritidns indica^ L., N.O. 
Legwminome. It is a tree cultivated 
hroughout India and Burma for the 
;ake of the acid ])ulp of the pod, which 
s laxative and cooling, forming a mo.st 
freshing drink in fever. The tree i.s 
lot believed hy Dr. Brandis to be in¬ 
digenous ill India, hut is supposed to 
' h{‘, so ill trojiiciil Africa. The origin 
of the name is curious. It is Ar. 
iarnar-uH-Hind, ‘date of India,’ or 
perhaps rather in Persian form, tamar- 
i~Hindl. It is jiossible that the 
original name may have been thamar^ 
‘fruit’ of India, rather than tamarj 
‘ date.’ 

1298.—“When they have taken a mer¬ 
chant vessel, they force the merchants to 
swallow a .stuff called Tamarindi, mixed 
in se.a-water, which produces a violent 
purging,”— Marco Polo, 2nd ed., ii. 383. 
c. 1335.—“ L’arbre appeM Armwar, e’est 
dire al-tamax-al-Hindi, est un arbre 
sauvage qui couvre les montagnes.”— 
Masdlik-al-ahsar, in Not. et Ext. xiii. 176. 

1,563.—“ It is called in Malavar puli, and 
in Guzerat ambili, and this is the name they 
have among all the other people of this 
India; and the Arab calls it tamarindi, 
because tamar, as you well know, is our 
tamara, or, as the Castilians say, doHl [t.<f. 
date], so that tamarind! are ‘dates of 
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India ’ ; and this was because the Arabs 
could not think of a name more apj)ropriate 
on account of its having stones inside, and 
not because either the tree or the fruit had 
any resemblance.”—f, 200. [PuH is 
the Malayfil. name ; anibifii probably Hind. 
imll, Skt. am filed, ‘ the tamarind.’] 

c. 1580.—“ In febribus verb pestilentibus, 
atque omnibus aliis ex putridis, exurentibus, 
^uam, in qua multa copia Tamarindoruill 
infusa fuerit cum saccharo obibunt.”— 
Prospei' A/pinm {iJe PfaRtis At'otipL) ed. 
Lugd. Bat. 1735, ii. 20. 

lo82.—“ They have a great store of Tama- 
rindos. . . ” ~Cas(a}V~da, by N.U f. 94. 

[1598.— “ Tamarinde is by the Aogyptians 
called JjfrclsRp (qu. dar-af-satfi/lda, ‘Our 
Ijady’s tree’O-” — Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 121. j 

1611. — “That wood which we cut for 
firewood did all hang trasod with co<ls of 
greene fruit (as big as a Bean-cod in 
England) called Tameiim ; it hath a very 
sourc hist, and by the Apothecaries is held 
good against'the Scurvie.”— N. iJounfon, in 
Pur chaff, i. 277. 

[1623. — “Tamarinds, which the Indians 
call JlauUuff” {iwf}, as in <juotation irom 
Garcia above). — P. deJIa Vaffe, Hak. Soc. 
i. 92.] 

1829. —“ A .singularly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (ever the most graceful, and amongst 
the most niiignificent of trees). . . .”— Ment. 
of (Jof. Mountain, 98. 

1877.— “The natives have a .saying that 
sleeping beneath the ‘ Date of Hind ’ gives 
you fever, which you cure by .sleeping under 
a nlm tree {Melia azedirackta), the lilac of 
Persia.”— Burton, Sind ReoLsited,\. WZ. The 
nim (see NEEM) {p(u>^ Oapt. Burton) is.not 
the ‘lilac of Persia ’ (.see BUCKYNE). The 
prejudice against encamping or sleeping 
under a tamarind tree is general in India. 
But, curiously, Bj). Pallogoix .speaks of it as 
the practice <if the Siame.se “to rest and 
play under the beneficent .shade of the 
Tamarind.”—(7M'f. du. Roijaume Thai on 
Siam, i. 136). 

TAMAEIND-FISH, s. This is an 
excellent zest, consisting, according to 
13r. Balfour, of white pomfret, ent in 
tran.sverse .slices, and preserved in 
tamarinds. The following is a note 
kindly given by the liigliesl. authority 
on Indian ti.sli mat ters, Dr. Francis Day : 

“My account of Tamarind fish is very 
short, and in my Fishes of Mafahar as 
follows 

“‘The best Tamarind fish \S prepared 
from the Seir fish (see SEEB'FISH), and 
from the Lutes calcarifer, known as Cockup in 
Calcutta ; and a rather inferior quality from 
the Polyiiemas (or Roe-ball, to which genus 
the Msmgo-fish belongs), and the more 
common from any kind of fish.’ The above 
refers to Malabar, and more especially to 
Cochin, Since 1 wrote my Fishes of Malabar 


- have made many inquiries to Tamarind 
fish, and found that the white ])omfret, 
where it is taken, appears to be the be.st for 
making the preparation.” 

TAMBERANEE, s. Maiayal. tarn- 
hurdn, ‘Lord ; (fod, or King.’ It is a 
title of lioiiour amon^ the Nairs, and 
is also assumed by Saiva monks in the 
Tamil countries. [The word is de¬ 
rived from Mai. tain, ‘one’sown,’ jinran, 
‘lord.’ The junior male members of 
the Malayiili Raja’s family, until they 
come of age, are called Tambdti, and 
after that T(( nibardi}. The female inem- 
hers are similarly styled Tarnbatti and 
Tamburatti {Liujan, Malabar, iii. Gloss. 

.S.V.).] 

1510.—“Dice Paltro Tamarai ; zoo Per 
DioL’altro respodo Tamarani : zoe Per 
Dio.”— Varthema, ed. 1517, f. 45. 

[c. 1610,—“They (the Nairs) call the King 
in their language Tambiraine, meaning 
‘God.’”— Pijrard dc Laval, I’ k. Soc. i. 357.J 

TANA, TANNA, n.j). Tkdna, a 
town on the Island of Sal.sette on tlie 
.strait (‘River of Tana’) dividing,that 
island from the mainland and 20 m. 
N.E. of Bombay, and in the early 
Middle Age.s the .seat of a Hindu 
kingdom of the Konkan (.see CONCAN), 
as well as a .sea})ort of importance. It 
is still a small port, and is the chief 
town of the District which bears its 
name. 

c. 1020. — “ From Dhar southwards to the 
river Nerhudda, nine ; thence t<j Mahrat- 
des . . . eighteen ; thence to Konkan, of 
which the capital is Tana, on the sea- 
.shorc, twenty-five parasangs. Al-Birunl, 
in Elliot, i. 60. 

[c. 1150.— “Tanah,” miswritten Banah. 
See under TABASHEER.J 

1298. — “Tana is a great Kingdom lying 
towards the We.st. . . . I’here is much 
traffic here, and many ships and merchants 
frequent the place.”— Polo, Bk. III. 
ch. 27. 

1321.— “ .Ifter their blessed martyrdom, 
which occurred on the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday in Thana of India, 1 baptised 
about 90 person.s in a cerUiin city called 
Parocco, ten days’ journey distant there¬ 
from, and I have since baptised more than 
twenty, besides thirty-five who were bap- 
ti.sed between Thana and Supera (Supara).” 
— Letter of Friar Jordanus, in Cathay, Ac., 
226. 

c. 1323.— “And having thus embarked I 
passed over in 28 days to Tana, where for 
the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friars 
had suffered martyrdom. . . . The land is 
under the dominion of the Saracens. . , 

— Ft. Odxrric, Ibid, i, 57*58. 
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1516.—“25 lea(?ues farther on the coast 
is a fortress of the before-named king, called 
TdJiai.-Mayain}>u ” (this is perhaps rather 
Bombay).—68. 

1529.—“And because the norwest winds 
blew gtrong, winds contrary to his course, 
after going a little way he turned and 
anchored in sight of the island, where were 
stationed the foists with their captain-in¬ 
chief Alixa, who seeing our fleet in motion 
j>ut on his oars and assembled at the Kiver 
of Tana, and when the wdnd came round our 
fleet made sail, and anchored at the mouth 
of the Kiver of Tana, for the wind would 
not allow of its entering.”— (Jurrea, iii. 290. 

1673. - “The ('hief Clity of this l.sland is 
called Tanaw ; in which are Seven Churches 
and Colleges, the chiefest one of the 
J\ii(lisftnes (sec PAULIST). . . . Here are 
made good Stuffs of Silk and Cotton.”— 
Fi'jier, 73. 

TANA, THAN A, s. A Police 
station. Hind, thdna, ihdnd, [Skt. 
dhdna, ‘a place of standing, a post’J. 
From tile (piotation following it would 
seem that the term originally meant 
a fortified post, with its garrison, for 
the military occujiation of the country ; 
a meaning however closely allied to 
the present use. 

c. 1640-50.—“ Thdnah means a corps of 
cavalry, niatchlockmen, and archers, sta¬ 
tioned within an enclosure. Their duty is 
to guard the roiuls, to hold the jdaces sur¬ 
rounding the Thdnah, and to de.spatch 
provisions {nisad, see RIJSSUD) to the next 
Th^nah. " — Pddishdh ndmak^ quoted by 
Blochtnann, in Ahi^ i. 345. 

TANADAR, THANADAR, s. 

The chief of a police station (.see 
TANA), Hind, thdnaddr. This word 
was adopted in a more military sense 
at dll early date by the Portuguese, 
and is still in habitual use with ns in 
the civil sense. 

1516.—In a letter of 4th Feb. 1515 (/.<*. 
1516k the King Don Manoel constitutes 
Joao Machado to be Tanadar and captain 
of land force.s in Goa.— Arckiv. Port. Orient. 
fasc. 5, 1-3. 

1519.—“Sonhor Duarte Pereira; this is 
the manner in which you will exercise your 
office of Tannadar of this Isle of Tycoari 
{l.e. Goa), which the Senhor Capitao will 
now encharge you with.”— Ibid. p. 35. 

c. 1548. — “In Aguaci is a great mosfjiie 
{niufjuita), which is occupied by the tena- 
dars, but which belongs to His Highness ; 
and certain petayas^ (yards?) in which hate 
(paddy) is collected, which also belong to 
His Highness .”—Toniho in Sahsidios, 210. 

1602.—“ So all the force went aboard of 
the light boats, and the Governor in his 
Imstard galley entered the river with a 


^rand clangour of music, and when he was 
in mid-channel there came to his galley a 
boat, in which was the Tanadar of the 
City (Darbul), and going aboard the galley 
presented himself to the Governor with 
much humility, and begged pardon of his 
offence.s. . . — Couto, IV. i. 9. 

[1813.—“The third in succession was a 
Tandar, or petty officer of a district. ...” 
— Forhe.% Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 5.] 

TANGA, s. Mahr. tdn'k, Turki 
tamjei. A denomination of coin which 
has been in use over a vast extent of 
territory, and has varied greatly in 
ap])lication. It is now chiefly used in 
diirkestfin, where it is a])plied to a 
silver coin worth about l^d. And 
Mr. W. Erskine has stated that the 
word Uinga or tanka is of CJhagatai 
Turki origin, being derived from tang, 
which in tliat language means ‘white’ 
{H. of Pnher and Hniiiayan, i. 546). 
Though one must hesiUite in differing 
from one usually so accurate, we must 
do so here. He refers to Josafa Bar- 
haro, who says this, viz. that certain 
silver coins are called by the Min- 
grelians tetar% by the Greeks afypri, by 
the Turks ah'lui^ and by tlie Zaga- 
tais tmgh, all of which words in the 
respective languages signify ‘white.’ 
We do not however find such a word 
in the dictionaries of either Vambery 
or of Pa vet de Courteillc ;—the latter 
only having tangah, ‘fer-hlanc.’ And 
the obvious derivation is the Skt. 
tanka, ‘a weight (of silver) equal to 
4 mdaluis ... a stamped coin/ The 
wf)rd in the forms Uikd (see TUCKA) 
and ta7i^a (for these are apparently 
identical in origin) is, “ in all dialects, 
laxly used for money in general” 

( Wilson). 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, a.h. 418-419 (a.d. 1027-28), 
we find on the Skt. legend of the 
reverse the word tanka in correspond¬ 
ence with tlie dirha^n of the Ar. 
obverse (see Thomas, Pathan Kings, 
p. 49). Tanka or Tanga seems to have 
continued to he the popular name of 
the chief silver coin of the Delhi 
sovereigns during the 13th and first 
part of the 14th centuries, a coin 
which was substantially the same 
with the rupee (q.v.) of later days. 
In fact this application of the word 
n the form tom (see TUCKA) is usual 
in Bengal down to our own day. Ihn 
Batuta indeed, who was in India in 
the time of Mahommed Tughlak, 133^ 
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1343 or thereabouts, always calls the 
gold coin then current a tanka or 
dinar of gold. It was, as he re¬ 
peatedly states, the ec^uivalent of 10 
silver alndrs. These silver dinars (or 
rupees) are called by the author of 
the Masdlik-al-Absdr (c. 1340) the 
“silver tanka of India.” The gold and 
silver tanka continue to be mentioned 
repeatedly in the history of Feroz 
Shah, the son of Mabonuned (1351- 
1388), and apparently with the same 
value as before. At a later period 
under Sikandar Buhlol (1488-1517), 
we find black (or copper) tankas^ of 
which 20 went to the old silver tanka. 

We cannot say when the coin, or 
its name rather, first appeared in 
Turkestan. 

But the name was also prevalent 
on tlie western coast of India as that 
of a low denomination of coin, as may 
be seen in the (piotations from Lin- 
sclioten and Grose. Indeed the name 
still survives in Goa as tliat of a 
copper coin e{juivalent to GO reis or 
about 2d. And in the 16th century 
also 60 reis a])pears from the jiapers 
of Gerson da Cun ha to have been the 
equivalent of the silver tanga of Goa 
and Bassein, tliough all the equations 
that he gives suggest that the rti may 
have been more valuable then. 

The denomination is also found in 
Eussia under the form dengi. See a 
quotation under COPECK, and com¬ 
pare PARDAO. 

c. 1335. — “According to what I have 
heard from the Shaikh Mubarak, the red 
lak (see LACK) contains 100,000 golden 
tankahs, and the white lak 100,000 (silver) 
tankahs. The golden tanka, called in this 
country the rod is equivalent to three 

mithkdlSj and the silver tanka is equivalent 
to 8 hashtkdnl dirhanis^ this dirkam being of 
the same weight as the silver dirham current 
in Egypt and Syria.”— Masdlik-al-absar^ in 
Not. et ExU. xiii. 211. 

c. 1340.—“Then I returned home after 
sunset and found the money at ray house. 
There were 3 bags containing in all 6233 
tankas, i.e. the equivalent of the 55,000 
dinars (of silver) which was the amount of 
my debts, and of the 12,000 which the 
sultan had previously ordered to be paid 
me, after of course deducting the tenth 
part according to Indian custom. The 
value of the piece called tanka is 2J dinars 
in gold of Barbary. ”—/5n Batata^ lii. 426. 
(Here the gold tanga is spoken of.) 

c. 1370. — “ Sultiin Ffroz issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka, 
and the silver tanka,” kc.—Tdrlkh-i-Firoz 
in Ellioty iii. 357. 

3 L 


1404.—“. , . vna sua moneda de plata 
que llaman Tangaea.”— f. 465. 

1516.—“. . . a round coin like ours, and 
with Moorish letters on both sides, and about 
the size of a fanon (see FANAM) of Calicut, 

. . . and its worth 55 raaravodis; they call 
these tanga, and they are of very fine 
silver.”— Barbosa, 45. 

[1519. — Rules regulating ferry-dues at 
Goa: “they may demand for this one 
tamgua only.”— Arckiv. Port. Orient, fasc. 
5, p. 18.] 

c. 1541.—“Todar . . . fixed first a golden 
ashraji. (see ASHRAFEE) as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which induced 
the Ghxikkars to tiock to him in such numbers 
that afterwards a stone was paid with a 
rupee, and this pay gradually fell to 5 
tankas, till the fortress (Kohtas) was com- 
j)leted,” — Tdr'ikk-i-Khdn-.Jahdii Lodi, in 
Elliot, V. 115. (These are the Bahlull or 
Sikandarl tankas of copper, as are also 
those in the next quotation from Elliot.) 

1559.—“The old Muscovite money is not 
round but oblong or egg-shaped, and is 
called denga. ... 100 of these coins make a 
Hungarian gold-piece ; 6 dengas make an 
altin : 20 a qrifna ; 100 a poltina; and 200 
a ruble." — Jiei'herstein, in Raviusio, ii. f. 158v. 

[1571. ~ “Gujarati tankchaha at 100 
tankchaha to the rupee. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dams. ... As 
the current value of the tankchah of Pattan, 
etc., was less than that of Gujarat.”— Mirat- 
i-Alauadl, in Bayletj, Gujarat, pp. 6, 11. 
[1591, — “Dingoes.” See under RUBLE.] 
1592-3.—“At the present time, namely, 
A.H. 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and upon each town are dependent 200, 
500, 1000, or 1500 villages. The whole 
yields a revenue of 640 krors (see CRORE) 
nmrddi tankas.” — T^hakdt-i-Akharl, in 
Elliot, V. 186. 

1598.—“There is also a kinde of reckon¬ 
ing of money which is called Tangaa, not 
that there is any such coined, but are so 
named onely in telling, five Tangas is one 
Pardaw (see PARDAO), or Xeraphin badde 
money, for you must understands that in 
telling they have two kinds of money, good 
and badde, for foure Tangaa good money 
are as much as five Tangaa badde money. ’ 
— Linschoten, ch. 35 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 241). 

[c. 1610.—“The silver money of Goa is 
perdos, larins, Timgues, the last named 
worth 7 sols, 6 deniers a piece .”—Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 69.] 

1615.—“ Their moneyes in Persia of silver, 
are the . . . the rest of copper, like the 
Tangaa and Pisos (see PICE) of India.”— 
Richard Steele, in Purchas, i. 648. 

[c. 1630. — “ There he expended fifty 
thousand Crow (see CRORE) of tacka . . . 
sometimes twenty tack make one Roopee.” 
—.Sir T. Hn bert, ed. 1677, p. 64.] 

1673.—“ Tango.” See under REAS. 
[1638.—“ Their (at Surat) ordinary way of 
accompting is by laCB, each of which is 
worth 100,000 rojpias (see RUPEE), and 100 
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laca make a a'ou, or carroa (see CRORE), 
and 10 can’oas make an Areb. A Theil (see 
TOLA, TAEL) of silver (? gold) makes 11, 
12, or 13 rofyids ready money. A massa 
(m&shd) and a half make a Thiel of silver, 
10 whereof make a Thiel of gold. They call 
their brass and copper-money Tacques.”— 
Mandelslo, 107.] 

* c. 1750-60.—“Throughout Malabar and 
Goa, they use tangas, vintins, and Pardoo 
(see PARDAO) xeraphin.”—i. 283. 
The Goa tanga was worth 60 reiSy that of 
Ormua 62 to 69 reis. 

[1753.—In Khiva “ . . . Tongas, a small 
piece of copper, of which 1500 are equal to a 
ducat.”— Hamvay, i. 351.] 

1815. — “ . . . one tungah ... a coin 
about the value of fivepenco .”—Malcolruy 
H. of Persia, ii. 250. 

[1876.—“. . . it seemed strange to me 
to find that the Russian word for money, 
denga or dengi, in the form tenga, meant 
everywhere in Central Asia a coin of twenty 
kopeks. . . .”— Schuyler, Tiirhstariy i. 153. J 

TANGUN, TANYAN, s. Hind. 
tdnglian^ tdngan; apparently from 
Tibetan rfandUy the vernacular name 
of this kind of horse (rTVi, Hiorse^). 
The strong little pony of Bhutan and 
Tibet. 

c. 1590.—“In the confines of Bengal, 
near Kuch [-Bahiir], another kind of horses 
occurs, which rank between the gM (see 
OOONT) and Turkish horses, and are called 
tAog’han: they are strong and powerful.”— 
Axn, i. 133. 

1774.—“2d. That for the pos.so8.sion of 
the Chitchanotta Province, the Deb Raja 
shall pay an annual tribute of five Tangan 
Horses to the Honorable Company, which 
was the acknowledgment paid to the 
Deb Raja,”— Treaty ^ Peace between the 
H.E.I.C. and the Raiah of Bootan, in 
Aitchison s Treaties, i. 144. 

,, “We were provided with two 
tangun jxinies of a mean appearance, and 
were prejudiced against them unjustly. On 
better acquaintance they turned out patient, 
■ure-footed, and could climb the Monument.” 
— Bogle's Narrative, in Markham, 17. 

1780.—“. . . had purchased 35 Jhawah 
or young elephants, of 8 or 9 years old, 60 
Tankun, or ponies of Manilla and Pegu.”— 
H. of Hydur Naik, 383. 

,, “. . . small horses brought from 

the mountains on the eastern side of Bengal. 
These horses are called tanyans, and are 
mostly pyebald.”— Hodges, Travels, 31. 

1782. — “To be sold, a Phaeton, in good 
condition, with a pair of young Tanyan 
Horses, well broke.”— India Gazette^ Oct. 26. 

1793.—“ As to the Tan^nuiB or Tanyans, 
80 much esteemed in India for their hardi¬ 
ness, they come entirely from the Upper 
Tibet, and notwithstanding their make, are 
so sure footed that the people of Nepaul 


ride them without fear over very steep moun¬ 
tains, and along the brink of the deepest 
precipices.”— Kirkpatrick's Nepaul, 135. 

1854.—“The.se animals, called Tanghan, 
are wonderfully strong and enduring ; they 
are never shod, and the hoof often cracks. 
. . . The Tibetans give, the foals of value 
messes of pig’s blood and raw liver, which 
they devour greedily, and it is .said to 
.strengthen them wonderfully ; the custom 
is, I believe, general in Central Asia.”— 
Hooker, Iluualayan Journals, 1st ec. ii. 131, 

TANJORE, n.n. A city and 
District of S. India; ]>roj)erly Tail- 
jdvdr (‘Low Town’?), so written in 
the inscription on tlie great Tanjore 
Pagoda (11th century). [The Madras 
Manual gives two derivations : '■^Tan- 
jdiyur^ familiarly called Taitjai by the 
natives. It is more fully given as 
Tahjai-mdnagaram, Tafijan’s great city, 
after its founder. Tadjam means 
‘refuge, shelter (ii. 210). The Gloss, 
gives Ta'njdviir^ Tam. tad jam, ‘asylum,’ 
ur, ‘village.’] 

[1816. - “The Tanjore Pill, it Ls said, is 
made u.so of with groat success in India 
against the bite of mad dogs, and that of 
the most vonemous ser})ents.” — Asiatic 
Journal, ii. 381.] 

TANK, 8. A reservoir, an artificial 
pond or lake, made either by excava¬ 
tion or by damming. This is one of 
those perplexing words which seem to 
have a double origin, in this case one 
Indian, the other European. 

As regards what, appears to be 
the Indian word. Shakes])ear gives ; 
“ Tdnk% (in Guzerat), an undergroimd 
reservoir for water.” [And so Platts.] 
Wilson gives: “ Tdnkai or tdken, 

Malir. . . . Tdnkh (sfiid to be Guzer- 
(Ithi). A reservoir of water, an arti¬ 
ficial pond, commonly known to 
Europeans in India as a Tank. 
Tdnki, Guz. A reservoir of water ; 
a small well.’^ R. Drummond, in his 
Illustrations of Guzerattee, &c., gives: 
“ Tanka (Mah.) and Tankoo (Guz.) 
Reservoirs, constructed of stone or 
brick or lime, of larger and lesser 
size, generally inside houses. . . . They 
are almost entirely covered at top, 
having but a small aperture to let 
a pot or bucket down.” ... “In the 
towns of Bikaner,” says Tod, “most 
families have large cisterns or reser¬ 
voirs called Tankas, fi^lled by tlie rains” 
{Rajputana, ii. 202). Again, speaking 
of towns in the desert of Mdrwdr, he 
says; “ they collect the rain water in 
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reservoirs called Tanka^ which they 
are obliged to use sparingly, as it is 
said to produce night blindness” (ii. 
300). Again, Dr. Hpilsbury (J.A.S.B. 
ix. pt. 2, describing a jounn^y in 
the Nerbudda Basin, cites the word, 
and notes ; “ I first heard this word 
used by a native in tlie Be tool district; 
on asking him if at the top of Bower- 
^rh there was any spring, he said 
No, but there was a Tcmka or place 
made of pukka (stone and cement) for 
holding water.” Once more, in an 
Appendix to the Report of the Survey 
01 India for 1881-1882, Mr. Gr. A. 
MacGill, speaking of the rain cisterns 
in the driest part of Rajputana, says ; 
“ These cisterns or wells are called by 
the people t(hika8” (Ajqf. }). 12). See 
also quotation below from a Report by 
Major Strahan. It is not easy to doubt 
the genuineness of the word, which 
may possibly be from 8kt. tadaga, 
tatdga^ tatdka^ ‘a pond, pool, or tank.’ 

Fr. Paolino, on the other hand, says 
the word tanque used l.)y the Portu¬ 
guese in India was Porioghem corrotta^ 
which is vague. But in fact tauqnc 
is a word which a})pears in all Portu¬ 
guese dictionaries, and which is used 
by authors so early after the opening 
of communication with India (we do 
not know if there is an instance 
actually earlier) that we can hardly 
conceive it to have been borrowed from 
an Indian language, nor indeed could 
it have been borrowed from Guzerat 
and Rajpfitana, to which the quota¬ 
tions above ascribe the vernacular 
word. This Portuguese word best 
suits, and accounts for that applica¬ 
tion of tank to large sheets of water 
which is habitual in India, The in¬ 
digenous Guzerati and Mahratti word 
seems to belong rather to what we 
now call a taiik in England ; i.e. a 
small reservoir for a house or ship. 
Indeed the Port, tanque is no doubt 
a form of the Lat. stagnum, which 
gives It. stagno^ Fr. old estang and 
estauy mod. ^tang, Sp, estanque, a word 
which we have also in old English 
and in Lowland Scotch, thus : 

1589.— “They had in them stanges or 
pondes of water full of fish of sundrie sortes,” 
— Parkers Mendoza, Hak. Soc. ii. 46. 

c. 1785.— 

“ I never drank the Muses’ stank, 

Castalia’s burn and a’ that; 

But there it streams, and richly reams, 

My Helicon I ca’ that.” — Burns. 


It will be seen that Pyrard de Laval 
uses esUtng, as if specifically, for the lank of 
India. 

1498. — “And many other saints were 
there painted on the walls of the church, 
and those wore diadems, and their por¬ 
traiture was in a divers kind, for their 
teeth were so great that they stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint had 
4 or 5 arms, and below the church stood a 
groat tanque wrought in cut stone like 
many others that we had seen by the way.” 
—Roteiro de rusro da Gama, 57. 

,, “So the Captain Major ordered 
Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was, and he found in 
the said island (Anchediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had been 
destroyed by the Moors, as the country 
people said, only the chapel had been 
covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers to three black stones which 
stood in the midst of the body of the chapel. 
Moreover they found just beyond the church 
a tanque of wrought ashlar in which we 
took as much water as we wanted ; and at 
the top of the whole island stood a great 
tanque of the depth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover we found in front of the church a 
beach where we careened the ship Berrio.’* 
—Ibid. 95. 

1510. — “ Early in the morning these 
Pagans go to wash at a tank, which tank 
is a pond of still water (—ad uno Tancho 
it anal Tancho e nna fossa d'acgua morta).** 
— Vartltenia, 149. 

,, “Near to Calicut there is a temple 
in the midst of a tank, that is, in the middle 
of a pond of water.”— Jbid. 175. 

1553. — “In this place where the King 
(Bah.4dur Shiih) established his line of battle, 
on one side there was a groat river, and on 
the other a tank {taiufue) of water, such os 
they are used to make in those parts. For 
as there are few streams to collect the 
winter's waters, they make those tanks 
(which might be more properly called lakes), 
all lined with stone. They are so big that 
many are more than a league in compass.” 
— Barros, IV. vi. 5. 

c, 1610.—“Son logis estoit ^oign6 prfes 
d’vne licue du jjalais Royal, situ^ sur vti 
estang, et hasty de pierres, ayant bien 
demy lieue de tour, coinrae rous les autres 
estangs.” —Pyrard de Laval, ed. 1679, i. 
262; [Hak. Scic. i. 367]. 

[1615.— “I rode early ... to the tancke 
to take the ayre.”— Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. 
i. 78.] 

1616.—“Besides their Rivers . . . they 
have many Ponds, which they call Tankes.” 
— Terry, in Pnrehas, ii. 1470. 

1638.—“A very faire Tanke, which is a 
square pit paved with gray marble.”— W. 
Bruton, in Hakl. v. 50. 

1648.—“ ... a standing water or Tanck. 
. . .”—Van Twist, Gen. liesckr. 11. 

1672.—“Outside and round aboutSuratte, 
there are elegant and delightful houses for 
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recreation, and stately cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of the Moors, and also divers 
Tanks and reservoirs built of hard and solid 
stone.”— BaJdaeus^ p. 12. 

1673.—“Within a square Court, to which 
a stately Gate-house makes a Passage, in 
the middle whereof a Tank vaulted. . . 

— Fryer^ 27. 

1754. — “The post in which the party 
intended to halt had formerly been one of 
those reservoirs of water called tanks, which 
occur so frequently in the arid plains of this 
country.”—i. 351. 

1799. —“One crop under a tank in Mysore 
or the Carnatic yields more than three here.” 
— T. Muiiroy in Life, i. 241. 

1809.— 

“ Water so cool and clear, 

The peasants drink not from the humble 
well. 

« « « « « 

Nor tanka of costliest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 

The work of kings in their beneficence.” 

Ke/iama, xiii. 6. 

1883.—“ ... all through sheets* 124, 
125, 126, and 131, the only drinking water is 
from ‘tankas,’ or from The former 

are circular pits puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattle and daub domes, 
in the top of which are small trap doors, 
which are kept locked ; in these the villages 
store rain-water; the latter are small and 
somewhat deep ponds dug in the valleys 
where the soil is clayey, and are filled by 
the rain; the.se latter of course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitiints are entirely 
dependent on their tankas, whilst their 
cattle migrate to places where the well- 
water is fit for use .”—Report on Cent. Ind. 
and Raj putana Topogr. Survey (Bickaneer 
and Joysulmeor). By Major C. Btnirhan, 
R.Pl, in Rejmt of the t^urvey in Indla^ 
1882-83,' App, p. 4. [Tlio writer in the 
Rajputana (Gazetteer (Bikanir) (i. 182) calls 
these covered pits kund, and the simple 
excavations sdr.] 

TANOB, n.p. An ancient town 
and port about 22 miles south of 
Calicut. There is a considerable 
j)robability that it was the Tyndis 
of the Periplns. It was a small king¬ 
dom at the arrival of the Portuguese, 
in partial subjection to the Zamorin. 
[The name is Malayal. Tdnur, tannic 
the tree Terminalis helerica, ur, village.] 

1516.—“Further on . . . are two places 
of Moors 5 leagues from one another. One 
is called Paravanor, and the other Tanor, 
and inland from these towns is a lord to 
whom they belong ; and he has many Naira, 
and sometimes he rebels against the King 
of Calicut. In these towns there is much 

* These are sheets of the Atlas of India, within 
Bhawalpur and Jeysalmir, on the borders of 
Bikaner. 


shipping and trade, for these Moors are 
great merchants.”—JSarftosa, Hak. Soc. 163. 

1521.—“Cotate was a great man among 
the Moors, very rich, and lord of Tanor, 
who carried on a great sea-trade with many 
ships, which trafficked all alx)ut the coast 
of India with passes from our Governors, 
for he only dealt in wares of the country ; 
and thus he was the greatest possible friend 
of the Portuguese, and those who went to 
his dwelling were entertained with the 
greatest honour, ns if they had been his 
brothers. In fact for this purpose he kept 
houses fitted up, and both cots and bed¬ 
steads furnished in our fashion, with tables 
and chairs and casks of wine, with which 
he regakjd our people, giving them enter¬ 
tainments and baiKiuets, insomuch that it 
seemed as if he were going to become a 
Christian. . . .”— Correa, ii. 679. 

1528.—“ And in the year (a.h.) 935, a 
ship belonging to the Franks was wrecked 
off Tanoor. . . . Now the Ray of that place 
affording aid to the crew, the Zamorin sent 
a messenger to him demanding of him the 
surrender of the Franks who com})osed it, 
together with such f)arts of the cargo of the 
ship as had been saved, but that chieftain 
having refused compliance with this de¬ 
mand, a treaty of peace was entered into 
with the Franks V>y him; and from this 
time the subjects of the Ray of Tanoor 
traded under the protection of the passes of 
the Franks.”— Tohfut-ul-Mmahidecn, E.T. 
124-125. 

1553.—“For Lopo Soares having arrived 
at Cochin after his victory over the (^Jamorin, 
two days later the King of Tanor, the 
latter’s va.ssal, sent (to l^po) to complain 
against the ^^araorin by ambassadors, 
bogging for peace and help against him, 
having fallen out with him for reasons that 
touched the service of the King of Por¬ 
tugal.”— Ban'Os, I. vii. 10. 

1727.—“Four leagues more southerly is 
Tannore, a Town of small Trade, inhabited 
by Mahometans.”— A. Hamilton, i. 322 ; [ed. 
1744]. 

TAPPAUL, s. The word used in 
S. India for ‘post,’ in all the senses 
in which dawk (q.v.) is used in 
Northern India. Its origin is obscure. 
C. P. Brown suggests connection with 
the Fr. (which is the same origin¬ 
ally as the Eng. staple). It is some¬ 
times found in the end of the 18th 
century written tappa or tappy. But 
this seems to have been derived from 
Telugu clerks, who sometimes write 
tappd as a singular of tappdlu, taking 
the latter for a plural {G.P.B.f 
Wilson appears to give the word a 
sbuthern origin. But though its use 
is confined to the South and West, Mr. 
Beanies assigns to it an Aryan origin : 
“fappdl ‘post-office,’ i.e. place where 
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letters are stamped, tapiidl ‘ letter-post ’ 
{tappd+alya = ‘ stamping-house con¬ 
necting it radically with tdpd ‘ a coop,’ 
tdpnd ‘ to tap,’ ‘ flatten,’ beat down,’ 
tapak ‘ a sledge hammer,’ tlpjid * to 
press,’ &c. [with which Platts agrees.] 

1799. —“You will perceive that we have 
but a small chance of establishing the 
tappal to Poonah."— Wellington^ i. 50. 

1800. —“The Tappal does not go 30 miles 
a day.”— T. Munroj in Life, i. 244. 

1809. — “ Requiring only two sets of 
bearers 1 knew 1 might go by tappaul the 
whole way to Seringapatam.”— Ld. Valentia, 
i. 385. 

TAPTEE R., nj). Tdpil; also 
called Ttfpi, [Skt. Tdp^ ‘that which 
is hot’]. The river that runs by the 
city of Surat. 

[1538.— “Tapi.” See under GODAVERY.] 

c. 1630.— Surat is .. . watered with a 
sweet River named Tappee (or Tindg), as 
broad as the Thames at Winasor.''—Sir T. 
Herbert^ ed. 1638, p. 36. 

1813.—“The sacred groves of Pulparra 
are the general resort for all the Yogees 
(Jogee), Senassees (Sunyaaee), and Hindoo 
pilgrims . . . the whole district is holy, and 
tlie Tappee in that part has more than 
common sanctity.” — F’orhes, Or. Mem. i. 
286 ; [2nd ed. i. 184, and compare i. 176], 

,, “Tappee or Tapty.”— 244; 
[2nd od. i. 146J. 

TARA, TARE, s. The name of a 
small silver coin current in S. India 
at the time of the arrival of the 
Portuguese. It seems to have survived 
longest in Calicut. The origin we 
have not traced. It is curious that 
the commonest silver coin in Sicily 
down to 1800, and worth about 
was a tarf, generally considered to be 
a corruption of dirhem.. I see Sir 
Walter Elliot has mooted this very 
question in his Coins of S. India 
(p. 138). [The word is certainly 
Malayal. tdram, defined in the Madras 
Gloss, as “a copper coin, value 1^ 
pies.” Mr. Gray in his note to the 

n sage from Pyrard de Laval quoted 
ow, suggests that it took its name 
from tdra^ ‘a star.’] 

1442.—“They cast (at Vijayanagar), in 
pure silver a coin which is the sixth of the 
fanom, which they call tar.” — Abdurrazzdkf 
in India in the X V. Cent. 26. 

1606.—(The Viceroy, D. Francisco D'Al- 
meida, wintering his fleet in Cochin). “As 
the people were numerous they made quite 
a big town with a number of houses covered 
with upper stories of timber, and streets 


also where the people of the country set up 
their stalls in which they sold plenty of 
victuals, and cheap. Thus for a vinten of 
silver you got in change 20 silver coins that 
they called taras, something like the scale 
of a .sardine, and for such coin they gave 
you 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 5 eggs, and for a 
single vintem. 3 or 4 fowls, and for one tara 
fish enough to fill two men’s bellies, or 
rice enough for a day’s victuals, dinner and 
supper too. Bread there was none, for 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moors.”—Correa, i. 624. 

1510.—The King of Narsinga (or Vija¬ 
yanagar) “coins a silver money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty of which go to 
a pardao, and are called fanom. And of 
these small ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
fanom.”— Varlfiema, 130. 

[c. 1610. — “ Each man receives four 
tarents, which are small silver coin.s, each 
of the value of one-sixteenth of a larill.” — 
Pyrard de Lavah Hak. Hoc. i. 344. Later 
on (i. 412) ho says “16 tarens go to a 
Phanan ”]. 

1673.—(at Calicut). “Their coin admits 
no Copper ; Silver Tarrs, 28 of which make 
a Fanam, passing instead thereof.”— Fryer^ 

,, “Calicut. 

* * # # * 

“Tarrs are the peculiar Coin, the rest are 
common to India.”—75207. 

1727.— Calecut . . . coins are 10 Tar 
to a Fanam, 4^ Fanams to a Rupee.”— A. 
Hamilton, ii. 316 ; [ed. 1744]. 

[1737.—“We are to allow each man 4 
measures of rice and 1 tar per diem.”— 
Agreement in Logan, Malabar, iii. 95, and 
see “tarrs” in iii. 192. Mr. Logan (vol. 
iii. Gloss, s.v.) defines the tara as equal to 
2 pies.] 

TARE AND TRET. Whence 
comes this odd firm in the books of 
arithmetic ? Both partners appar¬ 
ently through Italy. The first Fr. 
tare, It. tara, from Ar. taraha, ‘ to 
reject,’ as pointed out by i)ozy. Tret 
is alleged to be from It. tritare, ‘to 
crumble or grind,’ perhaps rather from 
trito, ‘ground or triturated.’ [Prof. 
Skeat {Concise Diet, s.v.) derives it 
from Fr. traite, ‘a draught,^ and that 
from Lat. tractus, trahere, ‘ to draw.’] 

TAREGA, s. This represents a 
word for a broker (or person analo¬ 
gous to the hong merchants of 
Canton in former days) in Pegu, in 
the days of its prosperity. The word 
is from S. India. We have in Tel. 
taraga, ‘ the occupation of a broker ’; 
Tam. taragari, ‘a oroker.’ 

1668.—“Sono in Pegu otto sensari del 
Re che si chiamano Tarege li quali souo 
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obligati di far vendere tutte lo mercantie 
. . . peril prezzo corrente.”—(7c5. Federici^ 
in Rammioj iii. 395. 

1683.—. . e se fosse alcuno che a 
tempo del pagamento j)or non pagar si 
absentasse aalla cittk, o si ascondesse, il 
Tarreci e obligato pagar per lui . . . i 
Tarreca cosi si dernandano i sonsari.”— Q. 
Balbl, f. 107r, 108. 

1587.—“There are in Pegu eight Brokers, 
whom they coll Tareghe, which are bound 
to sell yo\ir goods at the j)rico they bo 
Woorth, and you give them for their labour 
two in the hundred ; and they be bound to 
make your debt good, because you sell your 
marchandises vj)on their word.”— Ji. Fitch, 
in IlahL ii. 393. 

TARIFF, s. Tliis comes from Ar. 
taWif, taWlfa, ‘the making known.’ 
Dozy states that it apj)ears to he com¬ 
paratively modern in Sj).'inish and 
Port., and has come into Eiirojie 
apparently through Italian. 

[1591.—“So that helping your inoinorie 
with certain Tablei or Tariffas made of 
purpose to know the numbers of the souldicrs 
that are to outer into rarike.”—(/amtrd, 
Art Warre, p. 221 {Skutf. FtcL), 

[1617.-“. . . a brief Tareg of Persia.” 
— Bxrdwood, First Letter Book, 462.] 


ferriijg honour upon anyone, as by 
paying him a visit, presenting a dress 
of honour, or any complimentary 
donation” {Wilson). In Northern 
India the general use of the word is 
as one of ceremonious politeness in 
speaking of a visit from a su]>erior or 
from one who is treated in ])olitene8S 
as a superior ; when such an one is 
invited to ‘ l)ring his iashrif,^ i.e. ‘to 
carry the honour of his presence,’ ‘ to 

condescend to visit ’-. The word 

always implies superiority on the part 
of him t,o whom lashrtf is attributed. 
It is constantly used by ])oIite natives 
in addressing Europeans. But when 
the European in return says (as we 
have heard said, through ignorance of 
the real meaning of the phrase), ‘ I 
will bring my tasJi.rlf,’ the effect is 
ludicrous in the extreme, though no 
native will betray his amusement. In 
S. India the word seems to he used 
for the dress of honour conferred, 
and in the old Madras records, lightly 
or wrongly, for any com])linientary 
present, in fact a honorarium. Thus 
in Wheeler we hiid the following ; 


TAROUK, TAROUP, n.p. Burm. 

Tarnk, Tar Op. This is the name given 
by the Burimise to the Chinese. Thus 
a point a little above the Delta of the 
Irawadi, where the invading army of 
Kublai Khan (c. 1285) is said to liave 
turned back, is calh^d Tariik-inau, oi' 
('hinese Point, ihit llie use of this 
name, according to Sir A. Phavre, 
dates only from the Middle Ages, and 
the in\asion just meiitioiied. Before 
that the Chinese, as we understand 
him, are properly termed Tdn; though 
the cou])led names Taruk and Tarci, 
which are ap]»lied in the ehronieles 
to eai-ly invaders, “may he considered 
as designations incorrectly apj)licd by 
later co])yisls.” And Sir A. Phayre 
thinks Taruk is a foi in of Turk, whilst 
Taret is now a})})licd to the Maiichiis. 
It seems to us ])rohahle. that Taruk and 
Taret are ])rohahly meant for ‘Turk 
and Tartar’ (see II. of Burma, pp. 8. 
11, 56). [Mr. Scott (Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, \. }>t. i. 163) suggests a 
connection with the Teru or Tero 
State, which developed about the 11th 
century, the race having been expelled 
from China in 778 a.d.J 


1674. — “ TTo (Lingapa, naik of Poona- 
malee) had, he said, carried a tasheriff to 
the English, and they had refused to take 
it. . . — Op. cit. i. 84. 

1C80. — “It being nece.ssary to appoint 
one as the Coinjwiny’s (liief Merchant 
(Verona being deceased), re.solved Bera 
kedda Vincahidry, do succeed and the 
TasherifFs bo given to him and the rest of 
the priticipal Merchants, viz., 3 yards Scar¬ 
lett to Podda Vincutadry, and 2^ yards 
each to four others. 

‘‘ 'I'he (lovernor bdng informed that 
Verona’s young daughter was melancholly 
and would not eat because her husband had 
received no Tasheriff, he also is Tasheilfd 
with 2.\ yards Scarlet cloth.”— Fort St. Geo. 

April 6. 1 n rt/wf Exts., Madras, 
1873, p. 15. 

1685. — “(xopall Pundit having been at 
great charge in coming hither with such a 
numerou.s retinue . . . that wo may engage 
him . . . to continue his friend.ship, to 
attjiin some more and better privileges 
there (at Cuddalorc) than we have as yet— 
It is ordered that he with hi.s attendants be 
Tasherift as followoth ” (a list of presents 
follows).—In Wheeler, i. 148. [And see the 
same phrase in Pringle, Diary, &c., i. 1]. 

TATTOO, and abbreviated, TAT, 
A native-bred ])ony. Hind, tattu, 
[which Platts connects with Skt. taray 
‘ passing over ’]. 


TASHREEF, s. This is the Ar. 
tashrify ‘honouring’; and thus “con- 


c. 1324. — “Tughlak sent his son Ma- 
horamed to bring Khusru back. Mahommed 
aeized the latter and brought him to his 
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father mounted on a t&tfl, i.e. a pack- 
horse .”—Ihn JSatuta^ iii. 207. 

1784,—“On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a miserable dooley and 15 tattoo 
horses,”—In Selon-Kai'r^ i. 15. 

1786. — “We also direct that strict in¬ 
junctions be, f^ivon to the baggage depart¬ 
ment, for sending all the lean Tatoos, 
bullocks, &c., to grass, the rainy season 
being now at hand.”— Tippoo's Letters^ 105. 

1804. — “They can be got for 2.5 rupee.s 
each horseman u})on an average; but, I 
believe, when they receive only this sum 
they muster tattoos. . . . Frt)m 30 to 35 
rupees each hor.se is the sum paid to the 
best horsemen.”— Welhugtou^ iii. 174. 

1808. — “These tut,boos are a breed of 
small ponies, and are the most useful and 
hardy little animals m India.”— Broughton'i 
Letters, 156 ; [ed. 1802, 117J. 

1810. — ‘.‘Every servant . . . goes share 
in some tattoo . . . which conveys his 
luggage.”— Widiainson, V.M. i. 311. 

1824. — “Tattoos. These are a kind of 
small, cat-hamrned, and ill-looking ponies ; 
but they are hardy and walk faster than 
oxen.”— Seely, Wonders of Ellora, ch. ii. 

1826. — “. . . when I mounted on my 
tattoo, or pony, 1 could at any time have 
commanded the attendance of a dozen 
grooms, so many jiressed forward to offer 
me their services.”— Panduranq Huri, 21 ; 
[ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

[1830.Mounting our tats, we were on 
the point of iroceoding homewards. . . .” 
— Oriental Sport. Mag., ed. 1873, i. 437.] 

c. 1831.—“. . . mon tattou eat fort au 
dessous de la taille d’un arabe. . . .”.— 
Jacqunnont, Corresp. i. 347. 

c. 1840. 

■“ With its bright bra.ss patent axles, and 
its little hog-maned tatts. 

And its ever jetty harncB.s, which was 
always made by Watts. . . ,” 

A fen' line.s i)i honour of the late Mr. 
Snnrns, in Parker's Bole Ponjis, 
1851, ii. 215. 

1853.—“. . . Smith’s plucky proposal to 
run his notable tat. Pickles.” — Oakfield, 

i. 94. 

1875.—“You young Gentlemen rode over 
on your tats, I suppose? The Subaltern’s 
tat—that is the name, you know, they give 
to a pony in this country—is the most useful 
animal you can imagine .”—The Dilemma, 
ch. ii. 

TATTY, s. Hind, tattl and tat% 
[which Platts connects with Skt. tan- 
tray ‘a thread, the warp in a loom^]. 
A screen or mat made of the roots 
of fragrant grass (see CUSCUS) with 
which door or window openings are 
filled up in the season of hot winds. 
The screens being kept wet, their 
fragrant evaporation as the dry winds 
blow upon them cools and refresTies 


the house greatly, but they are only 
efficient when such winds are blowing. 
See also THERMANTIDOTE. The 
principle of the tatty is involved in 
the (quotation from l)r. Fryer, though 
he does not mention the grass-mats. 

c. 1665. — “. . . or having in lieu of 
Cellarage certain Kiut-Kanays, that is, little 
Houses of Straw, or rather of odoriferous 
Roots, that are very neatly made, and com¬ 
monly placed in the midst of a Parterre 
. . . that so the Servants may easily with 
their Pompion - bottles, water them from 
without.”— Bernier, E.T. 79 ; [ed. Gonstahlty 
247J. 

1673.—“They keep close all day for 3 or 
4 Months together . . . repelling the Heat 
by a coarse wet Cloath, continually hanging 
before the chamber-windows.”— P'ryer, 47. 

[1789.—The introduction of tatties into 
Calcutta is mentioned in a letter from Dr. 
Campbell, dated May 10, 1789:—“We have 
had very hot winds and delightful cool 
houses. Everybody uses tatties now. . . . 
Tatties are however dangerous when you are 
obliged to leave them and go abroad, the heat 
acts so powerfully on the body that you are. 
commonly affected with a severe catarrh.”— 
In Carey, Good Old Days, i. 80.] 

1808. —“. . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and wo are obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of screens made of the 
roots of a coarse grass called Kus.” — 
Broughton’s iMUrs, 110 ; [ed, 1892, p. 83]. 

1809. —“ Our style of architecture is by 
no means adapted to the climate, and the 
large windows would be insufferable, were 
it not for the tattyes which are easilv 
applied to a house one story high.”— La. 
Valentia, i. 104, 

1810. — “ During the hot winds tats (a 
kind of mat), made of the root of the koosa 
grass, which has an agreeable smell, are 
placed again.st the doors and windows.”— 
Marta Graham, 125. 

1814.—“Under the roof, throughout all 
the apartments, are iron rings, from which 
the tattees or screens of sweet scented 
grass, were saspended.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. 
iv. 6 ; [2nd ed. ii. 392]. 

1828.— “An early breakfast was over; 
the well watered tatties were applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and refreshing atmosphere 
which was most comfortably contrasted with 
the white heat and roar of the fierce wind 
without .”—Ttie Kuzzilhojsh, I. ii. 

TAUT, 8. Hind, m, [Skt. Miray 
‘ defence,’ or tantri, ‘ made of threads ’]. 
Sackcloth. 

[c. 1810. — “In this district (Dinajpoorl 
large quantities of this cloth (Tat or Choti) 
are made. . . .”— Buchanan, Ea^tei'n India, 
ii. 851.] 

1820. — . . made into coarse cloth 

taut, by the Brinjaries and people who use 
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I^k bullocks for makiug bags (gonies, see 
UTJNNY) for holding grain, Tr. Bo. 

Lit. Soc. iii. 244, 

TAVOY, n.p. A town and district 
of what we call the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vince of B. Burma. The Burmese call 
it Dha-we; hut our name is probably 
adopted from a Malay form. The 
original name is supposed to be Siam- 
e^. [The Burmah Gazetteer (ii. 681) 
gives the choice of three etymologies : 
‘landing place of bamboos’; from its 
arms (tma, ‘ a sword,’ way^ ‘ to buy ’) ; 
from Hta-way^ taken from a cross- 
legged Buddha.] 

1553.—“The greater part of this tract 
is mountainous, and inhabited by the nation 
of Brammds and Jangomas^ who interpose 
on the east of this kingdom (Pegu) between 
it and the great kingdom of Siam ; which 
kingdom of Siam borders the sea from the 
city of Tavay downwards.”— Burros^ 111. 
iii. 4. 

1583.—“Also some of the rich people in 
a place subject to the Kingdom of Pegu, 
called Tavae, where is produced a quantity 
of what they call in their language Caiain, 
but which in our language is called Cataia 
(see CALAY), in summer leave their houses 
and go into the country, where they make 
some sheds to cover them, and there they 
stop three months, leaving their usual 
dwellings with food in them for the devil, 
and this they do in order that in the other 
nine months he may give them no trouble, 
but rather be propitious and favourable to 
them.”—(/. Balhiy f. 125. 

1587.— “. . . Hand of Tavi, from which 
Cometh great store of Tinne which serveth 
all India.”— R. Fitch, in Hahl. ii. 395. 

1695. — “10th. That your Majesty, of 
your wonted favour and charity to all dis¬ 
tresses, would be pleased to look with Eyes 
of Pity, upon the poor English Captive, 
Thomas Browne, who is the only one sur¬ 
viving of four that were accidentally drove 
into Tauwy by Storm, as they were going 
for Atcheen about 10 years ago, in the ser¬ 
vice of the English Company."—Petition to 
the King of Binma, presented at Ava by 
Edward. E'leetwood, in Dalrxjmple, Or. Re- 
pert. ii. 374. 

[TAWEEZ, s. Ar. tajwiz, lit. 
‘praying for protection by invoking 
God, or by uttering a charm ’; then 
‘an amulet or phylactery’; and, as 
in the quotation from Herklots, ‘a 
structure of brick or stone-work over 
a tomb.’ 

[1819.—“The Jemidar ... as he is very 
superstitious, all his stud have turveez or 
charms, . . .”— Lt.-Col. Fitzclarence, Journal 
of a Route across India, 144. 


[1826.— 

“ Let her who doth this Taweey wear. 

Guard against the Gossein’s snare.” 

Bandurang Hari, ed. 1873, i. 148. 

[1832.—“The generality of people have 
tombs made of mud or stone . . . forming 
first three square taweezes or platforms* 
. . .” — Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 2nd ed, 
284.] 

I 

[TAZEE, s. Pers. tdzi, ‘invading, 
invader,’ from tdz, ‘ running.’ A 
favourite variety of horse, usually of 
Indian breed. The word is also used 
of a variety of greyhound. 

[c. 1590.—“ Horses have been divided into 
seven classes. . , . Arabs, Persian horses, 
Mujannas, Turki horses, Yabus (see YABOO) 
and Janglah horses. . . . The last two classes 
are also mostly Indian breed. The best kind 
is called Tkzi. . . .”— Ain, i. 234-5. 

[1839.—“A good breed of the Indian 
kind, called Tauzee, is also found in Bunnoo 
and Daraaun. . . — Elphinstone, Cauhul, 

ed. 1842, i. 189. 

[1883. — “The ‘Tazzies,’ or greyhounds 
are not looked upon as unclean. . . .”— 
Wills, Modern Persia, ed. 1891, p. 306.] 

TAZEEA, n. A.—P.—H. ta’ziya, 
‘mourning for the dead.’ In India 
the word is applied to the taboot, or 
representations, in llinisy material, of 
the tombs of Hussein and Hassan which 
are carried about in tbe Muliarram 
(see MOHURRUM) processions. lii 
Persia it seems to be applied to the 
whole of the mystery-play which is 
presented at that season. At the close 
of the procession the ta^ziyas must be 
tlirown into water; if there be no 
sufficient mass of water they should 
be buried. [See Sir L. Pellv, The 
Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain.'] 
The word has been carried to tbe W. 
Indies by the coolies, whose great 
festival (whether they he Mahom- 
medans or Hindus) the Muharram has 
become. And the attempt to carry 
the Tazeeas through one of the towns 
of Trinidad, in spite of orders to the 
contrary, led in the end of 1884 to 
a sad catastrophe. [Mahommedan 
Lascars have an animal celebration 
at the London Docks.] 

1809.—“There were more than a hundred 
Tazi3rUB, each followed by a long train of 
Fuqueera, dressed in the most extravagant 
manner, beating their breasts . . . such of 
the Mahratta Surdars as are not Brahmuus 
frequently construct Tazi3ruB at their own 
tents, and expend largo sums of money 
upon them.”— Broughton, Letters, 72; [ed. 
1892, 53]. 
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1869. — “En lisfent la description . . . 
de ces f^tes on croira souveiit qu’il s’agit 
de ffetes hindous. Telle est par exoniple 
la solennit^ du ta’zia ou denil^ 6t-ablie on 
commemoration du martyre de Hugain, la- 
quelle est semblable en bien de jKnnts ^ 
celle dll Durga-pujd. . . . Le ta’ziya dure 
dix jours comme Ic Durga-pujd. Le dixi^me 
jour, les Hindous pr6cipitent dans la ri- 
vifere la statue de la d^esso au milieu d’une 
foulo immense, avec un prand appareil et 
au son de mille instruments de musupie; 
la m6me chose a lieu jKiur les representa¬ 
tions du tombeau de llu^a'in .”—Harcin de 
Tossy^ Rel. Musulm. p. 11. 

TEA, s. Orawfiird alleges that we 
got this word in its various European 
forms from the Malay 7V, the Chinese 
name being GhM. The latter is in¬ 
deed the pronunciation attached, when 
reading in the ‘mandarin dialect/ to 
the character representing the tea- 
plant, and is tlie form whicli has ac¬ 
companied the knowledge of tea to 
India, Persia, Portugal, (Ireece {to&l) 
and Russia. But though it may be 
probable that 7>, like several other 
names of articles of trade, may have 
come to ns through the Malay, the 
word is, not the less, originally 
Chinese, 7V (or Tag as Medluirst 
writes it) being the utterance at¬ 
tached to the character in the Euh- 
kien dialect. The original pronuncia¬ 
tion, whether direct from Fuh-kien or 
through the Malay, accompanied the 
introauction of tea to England ais well 
as other countries of Western Europe. 
This is shown by several couplets in 
Pope, e.g. 

1711.- 

“ . . . There stands a structure of majestic 
frame 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton 
takes its name. 

* * ♦ * * 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three 
Realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and some¬ 
times tea.” 

Rape of the Lock^ iii. 

Here tay was evidently the pro¬ 
nunciation, as in Fuh-kien. The 
Rape of the Lock was published in 
1711. In Gray’s Trivia^ published in 
1720, we find tea rhyme to in a 
passage needless to quote (ii. 296). 
Fifty years later there seems no room 
for doubt that the pronunciation had 
changed to that now in use, as is 
shown by Johnson’s extemporised 
verses (c. 1770) : 


“ I therefore pray thee, Renny, dear, 

That thou wilt give to me 

With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea ”—and so on. 

Johnsoniana, ed. Boswell^ 1835, 
ix. 194. 

The change must have taken place 
between 1720 and 1750, for about the 
latter date we find in the verses of 
Edward Moore : 

“ One day in July last at tea, 

And in the house of Mrs. P. ” 

The Trial of Sarah^ &c. 

[But the two forms of pronunciation 
seem to liave been in use earlier, as- 
a])pears from the following advertise¬ 
ment in The Gazette of Sept. 9, 1658 
(quoted in 8 ser. N. (fr Q. vi. 266): 
“That excellent, and liy all Physitians 
approved, China Drink, called by the 
Cnineans Toha, by other nations Tay, 
alias Tee, is sold at the Snltaness Head, 
a coffee house in Sweetings Rents by 
the Royal Exchange, London.”] And 
in Zedler's Lexicon (1745) it is stated 
that the English write the word 
either Tee or Tea^ but j)ronounce it 
Tiy, which seems to represent our 
modern pronunciation. [“Strange to 
say, tlie Italians, however, have two 
names for tea, cia and fe, tlie latter, of 
course, is from the Chinese word fe, 
noticed above, while the former is 
derived from the word cKa. It is 
curious to note in this connection that 
an early mention, if not the first 
notice, of the word in English is under 
the form cha (in an English Glossary 
of A.n. 1671) ; we are also told that 
it was once si)elt trha —both evidently 
derived from the Cantonese form of 
the word : but 13 years later we have 
the word derived from tlie Fokienese 
te, but borrowed througli the French 
and spelt as in the latter language the ; 
the next change in the word is early 
in the following century when it drops 
the French spelling and adopts the 
present form of fea, though tne Fo¬ 
kienese pronunciation, which the 
French still retain, is not dropped for 
the modern pronunciation of tne now 
wholly Anglicised word tea till com¬ 
paratively lately. It will thus be seen 
that we, like the Italians, might have 
had two forms of the word, had we 
not discarded the first, which seemed 
to have made but little lodgement 
with us, for the second ” Things 

Chinese^ 3rd ed. 583*8eg.).] 
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Dr. Bretschneider states that the 
^’ea-shruh is mentioned in the ancient 
Dictionary lih-ya^ which is believed to 
date long before our era, under the 
names Kia and K’u-tu =‘bitter’), 
and a commentator on tliia work who 
wrote in the 4tli century a.I), de¬ 
scribes it, adding “ From the leaves can 
be made by boiling a hot beverage” 
{On Chinese Jiotdniral IForks, &c., ]). 13). 
But the first distinct mention of tea- 
cultiv^ation in Chinese history is said 
to be a record in the annals of llie 
T’ang Dynasty under a.d. 793, which 
mentions the imposition in that year 
of a duly upon tea. And the lii.st 
western mention of it occurs in the 
next century, in the notes of the Arab 
traders, which speak not only of tea, 
but of til is fact of its being subject to 
a royal im])Ost. Tea does not apjiear 
to be mentioned by tlie medi<*val Arab 
writers upon Materia JMedica, nor 
(strange to say) do any of the Fluropean 
travellcTs to (tathay in tlie 13th and 
14th centuries make mention of it. 
Nor is there any mention of it in the 
curious and interesting narrative of 
the Embassy sent by Shrdi Ilukh, the 
son of the great Timur, to China 
(1419-21).* The first European work, 
so far as we are aware, in which tea 
is named, is Ramusio’s (posthumous) 
Introduction to Marco Polo, in the 
second volume of his great collection 
of Navigafiom e Viaggi. In this he 
repeats the account of Cathay which 
he had heard from Hajji Mahomined, 
a Persian merchant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Hajji de¬ 
tailed the excellent properties of Chiai- 
Catai {i.c. Pers. Chd-i-Khitdl.^ ‘ Tea of 
China’), concluding with an assurance 
that if these were known in Persia 
and in Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhubarl), and would purchase 
this lierb instead, a prophecy which 
has been very substantially verified. 
We find no mention of tea in the 
elaborate work of Mendoija on China. 
The earliest notices of which we are 
aware will be found below. Milburn 

* Mr. Ma,jor, in his Introduction to Parke’s 
Mendoza for the Hak. Soc. says of this embassy, 
that at their halt in the desert 12 marches from 
8u-chau, they were regaled “with a variety of 
strong hquoTS, together with a pot of Chinese tea.” 
It is not .stated by Mr, Major whetice he took the 
account; but there is nothing about tea in the 
translation of M. Quatremere (Sot. et Ext. xiv. 
pt. 1), nor in the Persian text given by him, nor 
m the translation by Mr. Rehatsek in the Ind. 
Ant. 11. 76 seqq. 


S 'ves some curious extracts from the 
.1. Co.’s records as to the early im¬ 
portation of tea into England. Thus, 
1666, June 30, among certain “ raretys,” 
chiefly the production of China, pro¬ 
vided by the Secretary of the Com¬ 
pany for His Majesty, appear : 

“ 22| lbs. of thea at 50s. per lb.=£66 17 6 
For the two cheefe persons 
that attended his Majesty, 

thea.6 15 6” 

Hi 1667 the E.L Co.’s first order for 
the imjnirtatiou of tea was i.ssued to 
their agent at Bantam : “to send home 
hy the.se ships lOOlb. weight of the 
best tey tliat you can get.” The first 
importation actually made for the 
Co. was in 1069, wlien two canisters 
were received from Bantam, weighing 
143^ lb.s. {Milburn, ii. 531.) [The 
earliest mention of tea in the Old 
Records of the India Ottice is in a 
letter from Mr. R. Wickham, the 
Com])anv’s Agent at Firando, in 
Japan, who, writing, June 27, 1615, 
to Mr. Eaton at Mia(’o, asks for “a 
]>t. of the best sort of chaw” (see Bird- 
wood, lieport on Old Records, 20, where 
the early references are collected).] 

A.D. 851.—“The King (of China) re.servea 
to hinisolf ... a duty on salt, and also on 
a certain herb which is drunk infused in 
liot water. Thi.s herb is sold in all the 
towns at high price.s ; it is culled s&kh. It 
ha.s more leavcis than the rath'ah (Medicago 
aativa recens) and something more of aroma, 
but its taste is bitter. Water is boiled and 
poured u]k)U this herb. The drink so made 
is serviceable under all circumstances.'' — 
Relation, kc., trad, par Reinaud, i. 40. 

c. 1545. —“Mcmeover, seeing the great de¬ 
light that I above the rest of the party 
took in this discourse of his, he (Chaggi 
Memot, i.e. Hajji Mahommed) told me 
that all over the country of Oathay they 
make u.se of another plant, that is of its 
leaves, which is called hy those people 
Chiai Catai: it is produced in that 
district of Oathay which is called Cachan- 
fii. It is a thing generally used and highly 
esteemed in all tho.se regions. They take 
this plant whether dry or fresh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this deccxition they 
take one or two cups on an empty stomach ; 
it removes fever, headache, stomach-ache, 
pain in the side or joints; taking care to 
drink it as hot as you can bear ; it is good 
also for many other ailments which I can't 
now remember, but I know gout was one of 
them. And if any one chance to feel his 
stomach oppressed by overmuch food, if he 
will take a little of this decoction he will in 
a short time have digested it. And thus it is 
so precious and highly esteemed that every 
one going on a journey takes it with him, 
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and judging from what he said these people 
would at any time gladly swap a sack of 
rhubarb for an ounce of Cloiai Catai. These 
people of Cathay say (he told us) that if in 
our country, and in Persia, and the land 
of the Franks, it was known, merchants 
would no longer invest their money in 
Maue/tul (Jhini. as they call rhubarb.'’—/va- 
micsioy JJichiaratiofif, in ii. f. 15. 

c. 1560, WhaLsoovor person or })er.sones 
come to any mans house of qualitee, bee 
hath a custome f(j oiler him in a line basket 
one Porcolane . . . with a kinde of drinke 
which they call cha, which is somewhat 
bitter, red, and mcdicinall, which they are 
wont to make with a certaync concoction 
of herbes,”-- (Jruz, in /*unl>as, iii. 180. 

1565. “ Kitus ost .Taponiorum . . . 

benevedentiae causA praehere spectanda, 
quae apud so })retiosissiina sunt, id est, 
omne instrurnonturn riecessariurn ad po- 
tionem herbae cujusdam in pulverern re- 
dactao, suavern gustu, nomine Chia. Fst 
autorn modus potionis ejnsmodi ; pulveris 
ojus, (juantum uno juglandis putamine con- 
tinetiir, conjiciunt in fictile vns ex eorura 
genere, quae procellana (Porcelain) vulgus 
appellat. Indo calenti admodum a<iuA. 
dilutum ebibiint. Habent autem in eos usus 
ollam anti(juissimi ojteris ferream, liglinum 
])oculum, cochlearia, infundibulum eluendo 
figlino, tripodem, foculum donique potioni 
caloficiendae.” --Lc'tter from Japan, of L. 
Almeiday in Litt. Seli’ct. ex Jnduiy 

Lib. iv. 

1588. — “Caeterum (apud C-hinenses) ex 
herba quadam expressus liquor admodum 
jsalutaris, nomine Chia, cnlidus haiiritur, ut 
a])ud laponios.”— Maffel, Hid. hid. vi. 

,, “Usum viti.s ignorant (Japonii): 
oryz4 exprimunt vinnm: Sed ipsi qmxiuc 
auto omnia delectantur haustibus a(]uae 
poene ferventis, insporso quern supra dixi- 
mus pulvere Chia. Circa earn potioncm 
diligentissirni sunt, ac principes interdurn 
viri suis ipsi manibus eidem ternperandae 
ac miscendae, amiconim honoris causae, 
dant operam.”— Hud. Lib. xii. 

1598.—, . the aforesaid w'armo water 
is made with the powder of a certaine 
bearbe called chaa.” — Linsrhotev, 46; [Hak. 
8oc. i. 157J. 

1611. —“Of the same fashion is the cha 
of China, and taken in the .same manner ; 
except that the Cha is the small leaf of a 
herb, from a certain plant brought from 
Tartary, which w'as shown me when I was 
at Malaca.”— Teixeira, i. 19. 

1616. — “I bought 8 chaw cups covered 
with silver jdates. . . CocLs, l)iary, Hak. 
8oc. i. 202, [and .see ii. 11]. 

1626. —“They vse much the powder of a 
certaine Herhe called Chia, of which they 
put as much as a Walnut-shell may containe, 
into a dish of Porcelaiie, and drinke it with 
hot water.— Purchas, Pilgnmage., 587. 

1631.—“ Dur. You have mentioned the 
drink of the Chinese called Thee ; w’hat is 
wur opinion thereof? . . . Bont. . . . 
^e Chinese regard this beverage alnaoat as 


something sacred . . . and they are not 
thf)ught to have fulfilled the rites of hospi¬ 
tality to you until they have served you 
with it, ju.st like 'the MahomeUins with 
their Caveah (see. COFFEE). It is of a 
drying <]uality, and banishes sleep ... it 
is beneficial to asthmatic and wheezing 
jiatients.”— J(u\ Bontiun, Ihst. Nat, H Med. 
hid. Or. Lib. i. Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1638.— “Dans Ics nssernblties ordinaires 
(k Sourat) (jue nous faisions tons les iours, 
nous no jircnions (pie du Th6, dont I’vsage 
est fort cimimun par tontes les Indes.”— 
Maudchfo, cd. Fans, 1659, 113. 

16.58.— “Non miruin est, rnultos. ctiara 
nunc in illo errore versnn, quasi diversae 
sjiociei plantae essent The et Tsia, cum h 
C(mtra eadem sit, cujns decoctum Chinen- 
sibus The, laponensibus Tsia nomen 
undiat; licet horum Tsia, ob magiiam con- 
tributioncm et eoctioiiem, nigrum The np- 
jiollatur.”— Hist. Nat. Pisonis Annot. 
p. 87. 

1660. — (September) “28th. . . . T did 
.send for a cup of tea (a ('hina drink) of 
which 1 never had drank before." -- Pepys’s 
hiary. [B(/t}i Ld. Braybrooko (4tb ed. 
i. 110) and Wheatley (i, 249) read tee, and 
give the date as Sept. 25.] 

1667.—(Juno) “28th. . . . Home and 
there find my wife making of tea ; a drink 
which Mr. Belling, the Pottioary, tells her 
is good for her cold and defluxions."— 
[Wheatfey, vi. 398j. 

1672.—“There is among our people, and 
jiarticularly among the womankind a great 
abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk . . . hut this is also an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach ; it is better 
and more wholesome to make use of it when 
the process of digestion is pretty well 
finished. ... It is also a great folly to use 
.sugar candy with Thee."— Ba/daeus, Germ, 
ed. 179. (This author devotes five columns 
to tea, and its use and abuse in India). 

1677.- “ Planta dicitur Cha, vel . . . Cik, 

. . . cujus usus in Chinae elaustris nescius 
in Europao quoqiio paulatim se.se insiniiare 
attentat. . . . Et (piarnvi.s Turcanim Cave 
(.see COFFEE) et Moxicanoriim Ciocolata 
eundem praeslent effecturn, Cia tamen, 
(luam nonulli quocpie Te vcjcant, ea multum 
superat, ” etc.— Kireher, China Jllust. 180. 

,, “ Maer de Cia (of Thee) sonder 

achting op ecriije tijt te hobben, is novit 
schadolijk."— Vermeulen^ 30. 

1683.—“Lord Russell . . . went into his 
chamber six or .seven times in the morning, 
and prayed by himself, and then came out 
to Tillotson and me ; ho drunk a little tea 
and some sherry."— Burnet^ Hist, of Own 
Time., Oxford cd. 1823, ii. 375. 

1683,— 

“ Venus her Myrtle, Phoebus has his Bays ; 

Tea both excels which She* vouchsafes 
to praise, 

The best of Queens, and best of Herbs we 
owe 

* Queen Catharine. 
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To that bold Nation which the Way did 
show 

To the fair Region where the Siin does 
rise, 

Whoso rich Productions we so justly 
prize.”— Waller. 

1690. — “Of all the followers of 
MoJhomet. . . none are so rigidly Abstemious 
as the Arabians of MvmoU. ... For Tea 
and Coffee, which are judg’d the privileg’d 
Liquors of all the Mahometans^ as well as 
Tarks^ as those of Persia^ India^ and other 
parts of Arabia, are condemned by them as 
unlawful. . . .”— Ovington, 427. 

1726. — “I remember well how in 1681 I 
for the first time in my life drank thee at 
the house of an Indian Chaplain, and how 
I could not understand how sensible men 
could think it a treat to drink what tasted 
no better than hay-water.”— Valentijn, v. 190. 

1789.— 

“ And now her vase a modest Naiad fills 

With liquid crystal from her pebbly rills; 

Piles the dry cedar round her silver um, 

(Bright climbs the blaze, the crackling 
faggots burn). 

Culls the green herb of China’s envy’d 
bowers, 

In gaudy cups, the steaming treasure 
pours ; 

And sweetly smiling, on her bended knee, 

Presents the fragrant quintessence of 

Tea.” 

Darwin, Botanic Garden, Loves of the 
Plants, Canto ii. 

1844.—“The Polish word for tea, Ilerhata, 
signifies more properly herb, ’ and in fact 
there is little more of the genuine Chinese 
beverage in the article itself than in its 
name, so that we often thought with longing 
of the delightful Russian Tshal, genuine in 
word and fact.”— J. I. Kohl, Austria, p. 444. 

The following are some of the names 
given in the market to difl’erent kinds 
of tea, with their etymologies. 

1. (TEA), BOHRA.. This name is 
from the Wu-i (dialectically i?/^-f)-shan 
Mountains in the N.W. of Fuh-kien, 
one of the districts most famous for its 
black tea. lii Pope’s verse, as Craw- 
furd pbints out, Bnhea' stands for a 
tea in use among fashionable people. 
Thus : 

“ To part her time ’twixt reading and 

bonea, 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea.” 

Eputle to Mrs Teresa Blount. 

[The earliest examples in the N.E.D. 
carry back the use of the word to the 
first years of the 18th century.] 

1711.—“ There is a parcel of extraordinary 
fine Bohee Tea to be sold at 26s. per Pouna, 
at the sign of the Barber’s Pole, next door 
to the Brazier’s Shop in Southampton Street 
in the Strand.”—Advt. in the SpecUitor of 
April 2, 1711. 


1711.— 

“ Oh had I rather unadmired remained 

On some lone isle or distant northern 
land; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the 
way, 

Where none learn ombre, none e’er taste 

bohea.'’ 

Belinda, in Rape of the Lock, iv. 163. 

The last quotation, and indeed the 
first also, shows that the word was 
then pronounced Bohtiy. At a later 
date Bohea sank to be the market 
name of one of the lowest qualities 
of tea, and we believe it has ceased 
altogether to be a name quoted in the 
tea-market. The following quotations 
seem to show that it was the general 
name for “ black-tea.” 

1711.— “Bohea is of little Worth among 
the Moors and Oentoos of India, Arrahs and 
Persians . . . that of 45 Tale (see TAELl 
would not fetch the Price of green Tea of 
10 Tale a PecuU.” — Lockyer, 116. 

1721.— 

“ Where Indus and the double Ganges 
flow, 

On odorif’rous plains the leaves do grow. 

Chief of the treat, a plant the boast of 
fame, 

Sometimes called green, Bohea’s the 
greater name.” 

Allan Ramsay's Poems, ed. 1800, i. 213-14. 

1726. —“A““« 1670 and 1680 there was 
knowledge only of Boey Tea and Green 
Tea, but later they speak of a variety of 
other sorts . . . Congo . . . Pego . . . 
Tongge, Rosmaryn Tea, rare and very dear.’^ 
— Valentijn, iv. 14. ’ 

1727. —“ In September they strip the Bush 
of all its Leaves, and, for Want of warm dry 
Winds to cure it, are forced to lay it on 
warm Plates of Iron or Copper, and keep it 
stirring gently, till it is dry, and that Sort is 
called Bohea.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 289; [ed, 
1744, ii. 288]. 

But Zedler’s Lexicon (1745) in a 
long article on Thee gives Thee Bohea 
as “ the worst sort or all.” The other 
European trade-names, according to 
Zedler, were Thee-Peco, Congo which 
the Dutch called the best, but Thee 
Cancho was better still and dearer, 
and Chaucon best of all. 

2. (TEA) C^POY, a black tea 
also. Kam-pui, the Canton pron. of 
the characters Kien-pei, “sdect-dry 
(over a fire).” 

3. (TEA) CONGOU (a black tea). 
This is Kang-hu (tl) the Amo} pro¬ 
nunciation 01 the characters Kung-fu^ 
‘work or labour.’ [Mr. Pratt (9 ser. 
N. <b Q. iv. 26) writes : “ The N.EJ)^ 
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under Congou derives it from the 
standard Chinese Kung-fu (which 
happens also to be the Cantonese 
spelling); ‘ the omission of the 
we are told, ‘ is the foreigner’s cor¬ 
ruption.’ It is nothing of the kind. 
The Amoy name for this tea is Kong- 
hu, so that the omission of the / is 
due to the local Chinese dialect.”] 


the Wu-i hills and other places pre¬ 
pare and pack it, 

8. SOUCHONG (do.). Siu-chung, 
Canton for Siao-chung^ * little-sort.’ 

1781.—“ Les Nations Europ^ennes retirent 
de la Chine des th^s connus sous les noms 
de th6 bouy, th€ vert, et th4 saothon.”— 
Sotinerat, ii. 249. 


4. HYSON (a green tea). This is 
He- (hei and ai in the south) -ch^un, 

* bright spring,’ [wliich Mr. Ball 
{Things Chinese^ 586) writes yu-ts^in, 
^before the rain’], characters which 
Bome say formed the hong nanie of 
a tea-merchant named Le, wlio was 
in the trade in the dist. of Hiu-ning 
(S.W. of Hang-chau) about 1700; 
others say that He-chun was Le’s 
daughter, who was the first to separate 
the leaves, so as to make what is 
called Hyson. [Mr. Ball says that it 
is so called, “the young hyson being 
half-opened leaves plucked in April 
before the spring rains.”] 

c. 1772.- 

“ And Venus, goddess of the eternal smile, 

Knowing that stormy brows but ill be¬ 
come 

Fair patterns of he** beauty, hath or¬ 
dained 

Celestial Tea ;—a fountain that can cure 

The ills of passion, and can free from 
frowns. 

***** 

To her, ye fair ! in adoration bow ! 

Whether at blushing morn, or dewy eve, 

Her smoking cordials greet your fragrant 
board 

With Hyson, or Bohea, or Congo 

crown’d.” 

R. Fergusson, Poems. 

6. OOLONG (bl. tea). Wu-lung^ 

* black dragon’; respecting which there 
is a legend to account for the name. 
[“ A black snake (and snakes are some¬ 
times looked upon as dragons in China) 
was coiled round a plant of this tea, 
and hence the name” {Bally op. cit. 
586).] 

6. PEKOE (do.). Pak-hoy Canton 
pron. of characters p 6 h-ha 0 y ‘white- 
down.’ 

7. POUCHONG (do.b Pao-chung, 
‘fold-sort.’ So called from its being 
packed in small paper packets, each 
of which is supposed to be the produce 
of one choice tea-plant. Also called 
T&dTe-souchongy because the priests in 


9. TWANKAY (green tea). From 
Tu7i-Piy the name of a mart about 
15 m. S.W. of Hwei-chau-fu in Ngan- 
hwei. Bp. Moule says (perhaps after 
W. Williams?) from Tun-kHy mime, of 
a stream near Yen-shau-fu in Chi- 
kiang. [Mr. Pratt {loc. cit.) writes; 
“The Amoy Tun-ks is nearer, and the 
Cantonese Tun-kei nearer still, its 
second syllable being absolutely the 
same in sound as the English. The 
Twankay is a stream in the E. of the 
province of Nganhwui, where Twan¬ 
kay tea grows.’j Twankay is used by 
Theodore Hook as a sort of slang for 
‘tea.’ 


10. YOUNG HYSON. This is 
called by the Chinese Yil-VsieUy ‘ rain- 
before,’ or ‘ Yu-heforCy because picked 
before Kuh-yUy a term falling about 
20th April (see HYSON above). Ac¬ 
cording to Giles it was formerly called, 
in trade, Uchainy which seems to 
represent the Chinese name. In an 
Account of the Prices at which Teas 
have been put up to SaUy that arrived 
in England in 1784, 1785” (MS. India 
Office Records) the Teas are (from 
cheaper to dearer) :— 


Bohea Tea. | Singlo f?). 

Congou, Hyson.^’ 

Souchong, 


TEA-CADDY^ s. This name, in 
common English use for a box to 
contain tea tor the daily expenditure 
of the household, is probably cor¬ 
rupted, as Crawfurd suggests, from 
catty, a weight of li lb. (q.v.). A 
^catty-hoXy meaning a box holding a 
catty, might easily serve this purpose 
and lead to the name. This view is 
corroborated by a quotation which we 
have given under caddy (q-v.) A 
friend adds the remark that in his 
youth ‘Tea-caddy’ was a Londoner’s 
name for Harley Street, due to. the 
number of E.I. Directors and pro¬ 
prietors supposed to inhabit that 
district. 
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TEAPOY, s. A small tripod table. 
This word is often in Englancl imagined 
to have some connection Avith fm, and 
hence, in London shops for ja])anned 
ware and the like, a tea^ioy means a 
tea-chest fixed on legs. But this is 
quite erroneous. Tipdl is a Hindu¬ 
stani, or perha])S rather an Anglo- 
Hind ustaiii Avord for a tripod, from 
Hind, 3, and Pers. jicie^ ‘foot.’ 

The legitimate word from the Persian 
is sipdi (proj)erJy mlipdyo\ and the 
legitimate Hindi Avord iirpnd or tripad^ 
but tijxU or was prol)al)ly 

originated by some European in an¬ 
alogy with till' familiar charpoy (q.v.) 
or ‘ four-legs,’ ])ossibly from inaccuracy, 
possibly from the desire to avoid 
confusion Avith another Auu-y familiar 
word sepoy, seapoy. [Plaits, liowever, 
gives tipfvi as a regular Hind, word, 
Skt. tri-pdd-'ikd.^ Tlie word is ar)])lie(l 
in India not only to a, three-legged 
table (or any very sjuall table, Avhat- 
ever number of legs it has), but to 
any triy)od, as to the tri])o(l-stands of 
surveying instruments, or to ti-est los in 
carpentry. Sihpiya occurs in ’Ali of 
Yezd’s history of Timur, as a})plied to 
the trestles used by Timur in bridging 
over the Indus {Elliot^ iii. 482). A 
teapoy is called in Chinese by a name 
having reference to tea: viz. GlCa- 
chiWh. It has 4 legs. 

[c. 1809. —“ (I)inaj]K)or) Sepaya, a wooden 
stand for a lanij) or candle with three feet.” 
—Buchanafij Kcuttern hulUiy ii. 94r>.l 

1844. —“‘Well, to he sure, it does .seem 
odd—very odd ; ■ and the old gcntleinaii 

chuckled,— ‘most odd to find a person who 
don’t know what a tepoy is, . . . Well, 
then, a tepoy or thipoy is a thing witli 
three feet, used in India to denote a little 
table, such as that just at your right,’ 

“‘Why, that table has four leg.s,’ cried 
Peregrine. 

“‘It’s a tepoy all the same,’ said Mr. 
Havethelacks .”—Peroyr 'nie PuUeneu, i. 

TEAK, s. d’he tree, and timber of 
the tree, known to botanists as Tec- 
tona grandis, L., N.O. Verhenaceae. The 
word is Malayfd. tekka, Tam. tekku. 
No doubt this name was adoyited 
owing to the fact that Euiopeans first 
became acquainted with the wood in 
Malabar, which is still one of the two 
great sources of su])ply ; Pegu being 
the other. The Skt. name of the tree 
is Mktty whence the modern Hind, 
name sdgwdn or sdgun and the Mahr. 
8dy. From this last probably was 


taken scy, the name of teak in Arabic 
and Persian. And we have doiibtlesa 
the same word in the aayaMya of the 
Peripliis, one of the exports from 
Western India, a form which may be 
illustrated by the Mahr. adj. sdgaliy 
‘ made of the teak, belonging to teak.’ 
The last fact shows, in some degree, 
hoAv old the export of teak is irora 
India. Teak beams, still undecayed, 
exist in the walls of the great palace 
of the Sassanid Kings at Seleucia or 
Ctesijdion, dating from the middle of 
the Gtb century. [8ee Birdwood^ First 
Letter Booky Intro. XXIX,] Teak has 
continued to recent times to be im- 
)ort.ed into Egyjit. See Forskal, quoted 
)y Koyle {Himiu MedicinCy 128). The 
gopher-wood of Genesis is translated sdj 
in the Arabic version of the Penta¬ 
teuch (Royle). [It Avas probably cedar 
(see FncycL Bihl. s.v.)] 

7Vak seems to haA^e been hardly 
known in Gangetic India in former 
days. We can find no mention of it 
in Baber (Avhicli hoAvever is indexless), 
•and the only mention we can find in 
the Aliiy is in a list of the weights of 
a cubic yard of 72 kinds of wood, 
where the name has not 

been recognised as teak by the learned 
translator (see Bloekmanids E.T. i. p. 
228 ). 

c. A.D. 80.—“In the innermost part of 
this Gulf (the Persian) is the Port of Apo- 
logoH, lying near Pasino Charax and the 
river Euphrates. 

“Sailing past the mouth of the Gulf, 
after a course of 8 days you reach another 
])ort of Persia called Omana. Thither they 
are wont to despatch from Barygaza, to 
both those ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and tinibers and beams of teak 
(fi'Awv <Taya\lvu}v sal 5 okwv), and horns and 
spars of shisham (see SISSOO) ((racraAtlvtuv), 
and of ebony. . . — Peripl. Man’s Brythr, 

§ 3r>-38. 

c. 800.—(under Harun al Rashid) “Fazl 
continued his story ‘. . . I heard loud 
wailing from the house of Abdallah . . . 
they told me he had been struck with tho 
judaniy that his body was swollen and all 
l)lack. . . . T went to Rashid to tell him, 
but I had not finished when they came to 
say Abdallah was dead. Going out at once 
I ordered them to hasten the obsequies. 

. . . T myself said the funeral prayer. As 
they let down the bier a slip took place, 
and the bier and earth fell in together ; 
an intolerable stench arose ... a second 
slip took place. 1 then called for j)lanks of 
teak (Bftj). . . —Quotation in Mas^udly 
PraiHei d'Ovy vi. 298-299. 

c. 880.—“From Kol toSindan, where they 
collect iQtJs.-wood (s&j) and cane, 18 far* 
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sakhs .”—IJm JOcunlddbUf in J. As. S, VI. 
tom. V. 284. 

c. 940. —. . The tpok-tret (sflj). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and more bulky than the walnut, can 
shelter under its branches a groat number 
of men and cattle, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrive, of their 
natural length, at the dopOts of Basra, of 
’Irak, and of Egypt. . . —MUx ud\\\\. VL 

Before 1200. — Abu’l-dhali’ the Sindian, 
describing the regions of Hind, has these 
verses: 

* * * * # 

“ By my life ! it is a land where, when the 
rain falls, 

Jacinths and pearls spring up for him who 
wants ornaments. 

There too are produced musk and cam¬ 
phor and ambergris and agita, 
#■**■»*■* 

And ivory there, and teak (al-sJlj) and 
aloeswood and sandal. ...” 

Quoted by Kazwini, in (tlljenieister, 
217-218. 

The following order, in a KiiigVs 
Letter to the Uoa Governiiieiit, no 
doubt refers to IVgu teak, though not 
naming the particular timber : 

I.'jO?. — “ We eitjoin you to bo very vigilant 
not to allow the Turks to exj)ort any 
timber from the Kingdom of I’egu, nor 
from that of Achem (s(5e ACHEEN), and 
you must arrange how to treat this matter, 
particularly with the King of Achem.”—In 
Archir. Port. Orient, fasc. ii. 069. 

1602.—“ ... It was necessary in order 
to appease them, to give a promise in 
writing that the body should not be 
removed from the town, but should have 
public burial in our church in sight of 
everybody ; and with this assurance it was 
taken in stdemn procession and deposited 
in a box of teak (teca), which is a wood not 
subject to decay. . . .” — iSousa^ Oriente 
Conquist. (1710), ii. 26.5. 

[ ,, “Of many of the roughest thickets 

of bamboos and of the largest and best wood 
in the world, that is teca. ’ — Couto, Dec. V11. 
Bk. vi. ch. 6. He goes on to explain that 
all the ships and boats made either by Moons 
or. Gentiles since the Portuguese came to 
India, were of this wood which came from 
the inexhaustible forests at the back of 
Damaun.] 

1631.—Bontius gives a tolerable cut of 
the foliage, &c., of the Teak-tree, but 
writing in the Archipelago does not use 
that name, describing it under the title 

Querrus Indica, Kiati Malaiis dicta.”— 
Lib. vi. cap. 16. On this Rheede, whose plate 
of the tree is, as usual, excellent {Jiortus 
MalabaricuSy iv. tab. 27), observes justly 
that the teak has no resemblance to an oak- 
tree, and also that the Malay name is not 
Kiati but Jati. Kiati seems to be a mistake 
of some kind growing out of Kayu-jeUij 
* Teak-wood. 


1644. — “Ha nestas terras de Damam 
rauyta o boa madeyra de Teca, a milhor de 
toda a India, e tambem de rauyta parto do 
mondo, porque com ser muy fasil de laurar 
he perduravel, e particullarmente nara Ihe 
tocando agoa.”— Bocarro, MS. 

1676.—“At Cock-crow we parted hence 
and observed that the Sheds hero wore round 
thatched and lined with broad Leaves of 
Teke (the Timber Ships are built with) in 
Fashion of a Bee-hive,” — Frger.^ 142. 

,, “. . . Teke by the Portuguese, 

Sogwan by the Moors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building ... in Height the 
lofty Pine exceeds it not, nor the sturdy Oak 
in Bulk and Substance. . . . This Prince of 
the Indian lA^rest was not so attractive, 
though mightily glorious, but that . . 

Ibid. 178. 

1727.—“ (riindaree is next, where good 
Qiiantities of Teak Timber are cut, and 
exported, being of excellent Use in building 
of Houses or Ships.”—J. Hamilton, i. 178; 
[ed. 1714]. 

1744. - “Tecka is the name of costly 
wood which is found in the Kingdom of 
Marbiban in the East Indies, and which 
never decays.”— ZehUer, me. Lexicon, s.v. 

1769.--“They had endeavoured to burn 
the Teak Timbers also, but they lying in a 
svampy place, could not take fire.”— Gapt. 
Aires, Report, on Loss of Negrais, in Jhilnimple, 
i. 349. 

c. 1760.—“As to the wood it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak.” 
— arose, i. 108. 

1777. — “ Experience hath long since 
shewn, that ships built with oak, and joined 
together with wooden trunnels, are by no 
means so well calculated to resist the ex¬ 
tremes of heat and damp, in the tropical 
latitudes of Asia, as the ships which are 
built in India of tekewood, and bound with 
ir(»n spikes and bolts.”— Price's Tracts, i. 191. 

1793. —“The teek forests, from whence 
the marine yard at Bombay is furnished 
with that excellent species of ship-timber, 
lie along the western side of the Gaut moun¬ 
tains ... on the north and north-east of 
Basseen. . . . T cannot close this subject 
without remarking the unpardonable negli¬ 
gence wo are guilty of in delaying to build 
teak ships of war for the service of the 
Indian seas.”— Rennell, Memoir, 3rd ed. 260. 

[1800.—“Tayca, Tectona Rohusta."—Bu¬ 
chanan, Mysore, i. 26.] 

TEE, s. The metallic decoration, 
generally gilt and hung with tinkling 
bells, on the top of a dagoha in Indo- 
Chinese countries, which represents 
the chatras [chhattras] or uuihrellas 
which in ancient times, as royal 
emblems, crowned these structures. 
Burm. Kti, ‘an umbrella.’ 

1800.—. . In particular the Tee, or 
umbrella, which, composed of open iron-work, 
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crowned the spire, had been thrown down.” 
— Symes, i. 193. 

1865.—. . gleaming in its white plaster, 
with numerous pinnacles and tall central 
spire, we had soon it (Gaudapalen Temple at 
Pugan) from far down the Trawadi rising 
like a dim vision of Milan Cathedral. . . . 
It is cruciform in plan . . . exhibiting a 
massive basement with porches, and rising 
above in a pyramidal gradation of terraces, 
crowned by a spire and htee. The latter 
has broken from its stays at one side, and 
now leans over almost horizontally. . . — 

Yule, MUswu ^0 A va, 1858, p. 42. 

1876.—“... a feature known to Indian 
archaeologists as a Tee. . . .”— Fergussoji, 
Ind. and Fast. Archil. 64. 

TEEK, adj. Exact, precise, 
punctual ; also parsimoniou.s, [a mean¬ 
ing which Platts does not record]. 
Used in N. India. Hind. thik. 

[1843.—“They all fool that thr good old 
Tide, of right (teek), a.s long as a man does 
his duty well, can no longer bo relied upon.” 
— O. Ik. Johnson, Stranger in India, i. 290.] 

[1878.—“ ... ‘ it is necessary to send an ex¬ 
planation to the magistrate, and the return 
does not look so thek ’ (a word expressing 
all excellence).” —Life inthe Mofmsil, i. 253.J 

TEERUT, TEERTHA, s. Skt. 

and Hind, tlrth, tirtha. A lioly place 
of pilgrimage and of bathing for the 
good of the soulj such as Hurdwar, or 
the confluence at Praag (Allahabad). 

[1623.—“ The Gentiles call it Ramtixt, 
that is, Holy Water.”—P. della Valle, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 205.] 

c. 1790.—“Au temple I’enfant ost ro^ue 
par les devedaschies (Deva-dasi) des mains 
de ses parens, ot aprbs 1’avoir baign^e dans 
le tirtha ou ^tang du temple, elle.s lui met- 
tont des vfttemens neufs. . . .”— llaafner, 
ii. 114. 

[1858.—“He then summoned to the place 
no less than three crores and half, or thirty 
millions and half of teeruts, or angels {sic) 
who preside each over his special place of 
religious worship.”— Sltetnan, Journey through 
Ovdh, ii. 4.] 

TEHR, TAIR, &c., s. The wild 
goat of the Himalaya; Hemitragm 
jemlaicus, Jerdon, [Blanford, Mam¬ 
malia., 609]. In !Nepal it is called 
jhdral. (See SURROW). 

TEJPAT, s. Hind, tejpdt, Skt. teja- 
patra, ‘ pungent leaf.^ The native 
name for malabathmin. 

1833.—“Last night as I was writing a 
long description of the tfiz-pftt, the leaf of 
the cinnamon-tree, which humbly pickles 
beef, leaving the honour of crowning heroes 


io the Laurus nohills. . . .”—Wanderings of 
a Pilgrim, i. 278. 

1872. — Tejpdt is mentioned as sold by 
the village shopkeeper, in Govinda Sarmnta, 
i. 223. 


(1) TELINGA, n.p. Hind. Tilan- 
gdj Skt. Tailanga. One of the people 
of the country east of the Deccan, and 
extending to the coast, often called, at 
least since the Middle Ages, Tilingdna 
or Tilangdna, sometimes Tiling or Til- 
ang. Though it has not, perhaf)S, been 
absolutely established that this came 
from a form Trilinga, the habitual ap¬ 
plication of Tri-Kalinga, ajiparently to 
the same region which in later days 
was called Tilinga, nnd the exanijile 
of actual use of Trilinga, l)()th by 
Ptolemy (though he carries us beyond 
the Ganges) and by a Tibetan author 
quoted below, do make this a reason¬ 
able supposition (see Bp. CaldwelVs 
Dramdian Grarnmar, 2nd ed. Introd. 
])p. 30 seqq., and the article KLING in 
this book). 

A.I), c. 150.— TpLyXviTTov, t 6 Kal TpL- 
\iyyov BaaiXeLov . . . k.t. X.”— Ptolemy. 
vi. 2, 23. 

1309.—“On Saturday the 10thof Sha’b^n, 
the army marched from that spot, in order 
that the pure tree of l.sliim might be planted 
and flourish in the soil of Tilang, and the 
evil tree which had struck its roots deep, 
might be torn up by force. . . . When the 
bles.sod canopy had been fixed about a mile 
from Arangal (Warangal, N.E. of Hydera¬ 
bad), the tents around the fort were pitched 
so closely that the head of a needle could 
not get between them.”— Amir KhusrH, in 
Elliot, iii. 80. 

1321.—“In the year 721 h. the SuMn 
(GhiyAsu-ddln) sent his oldest son, Ulugh 
Kh^n, with a canopy and an army against 
Arangal and TilOiJOLa.’' — Zid-uddin Barni, 
Ibid. 231. 

c. 1335.—“For every mile along the road 
there are throe ddiodt (post stations) . . . 
and 80 the road continues for six months’ 
marching, till one reaches the countries of 
Tiling and Ma’bar. . . .’)— Ibn Batata, iii. 
192. 

,, In the list of provinces of India 
under the Sultan of Delhi, given by Shihab- 
ud-dln Dimishki, we find both Talang and 
TalanJ, probably through some mistake.— 
Not. et Exts. Pt. 1. 170-171. 

c. 1590.—“Suba Berar. . . . Its length 
from Batala (or Patiala) to Bairagarh is 
200 kuroh (or kos) ; its breadth from iBldar 
to Hindia 180. On the east of Bairagarh 
it marches with Bastar; on the north with 
Hindia; on the south with Tilingftna; on the 
west with Mahkarabad. . . .”— Ain (orig.) 
i. 476; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 228; and se© 230, 
237]. 
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1608.—“In the southern lands of India 
since the day when the Turnshkas (Turks, 
i.e. Mahomraedans) conquered Magadha, 
many abodes of Learning were founded ; 
and though they were inconsiderable, the 
continuaiK'C of instruction and exorcism was 
without iutcmiption, and the Pandit who 
was called the Son of Men, dwelt in Kalinga, 
a part of Trilinga .”—TdrandOuis II. of 
Buddhism (Gorm. ed. of Schiefner), p. 26i. 
See also 116, 158, 166. 

c. 1614. — “ Up to that time none of the 
zaviinddn of distant lands, such as the Raja 
of Tilang, Pegu, and iMalal)ar, had ventured 
upon disobedience or rebellion.”— 
in Elliot^ vi. 5411. 

1793.—“ Tellingana, of which Warangoll 
was the capital, C()Ui{>rehended the tract 
lying between the Kistnah and Godavory 
Rivers, and ea.st of ^usiap(alr. . . — 

lieiUirU's Mrmoiy, 3r<l ed. p. [cxi.] 

(2) TELINOA, s. Tins tcnii in 
tlie IHth ('.eiitnrv was fre([uent,ly used 
in l^engal as synonymous wtlli sepoy, 
or a native soldier disciplined am! 
clothed in (j nasi-European fa.shion, 
[and is still c.omnionlv used lyv natives 
to indurate a sepoy or armed policiuiian 
ill N. India], no doubt, because the 
first soldiers of I,hat type came to 
llengal from what was considered to 
1)»^ the Tiding;! country, vi/. Madras. 

1758.— “. . . the latter commanded a 
body of Hindu soldiers, armed and accoutred 
and* disciplinect in the European manner of 
fighting ; J mean those soldiers that are 
become so famous under the mime of Ta- 
lingaB.” —aSVo' M nf((tjhfinii, ii. 92, 

c. 1760.— “. . . Sepoys, sometimes called 
Telliugas.” —in his (/fossuru, see vol. 
T. xiv. 

17t)0.- “ 300 Telingees are run away, and 
entered into the Heerboom Rajah’s service.” 
— In /.oa//, 235 ; ^ec also 236, 237, and 0761) 

2.58, “ Tellingers.” 

c. 1765. - “Soiuro’s force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-pieces and 6000 or 7000 of 
those foot soldiers called Talinghas, and 
which arc armed with flint mu.skots, .and 
accoutred as well a> disci})lincd in the Freufjhi 
or European manner.”— Mutaqherat, iii. 
251. 

] 786 - - “ . . . (iardi (see GARDEE), which 
is now the general name of Sipahies all 
over India, save Bengal . . . w-here they are 
stiled Talingas. because the first Sipahees 
that came in Bimgal (and they were imported 
in 1757 by Uoloncl Clive) were all Talingas 
or TelOUgOUS i'orn . . . si)eaking hardly 
any language but their native. . . .’’—Note 
by Tr. of Mulaqlierin, ii. 93. 

c. 1805. —“The battalion.s, according to 
the old mode of France, were called after 
tlie names of cities and forts . . . The 
Telingas, composed mostly of Hindoos, from 
Glide, were disciplined according to the 
3 M 


old English exercise of 1780. . . — Sketch 

of the Regular Corps, <fcc., in Service of Native 
Princes, by Major Lewis Ferdinand Smith, 
p. 50. 

1827.—“ You are a Sahib Angrezie. . . . 
I have been a Telinga ... in the (Company's 
service, and have oaten their salt. 1 will 
do your errand. ”—AS’tr W. Scott, The Surgeon’s 
Daughter, ch. xiii. 

1883. — “ We have heard from natives 
whose grandfathers lived in those times, 
that the Oriental portions of Olive’s aimy 
were known to tha Bengalis of Nuddea as 
Telingas, because they came, or were sup¬ 
posed to have accompanied him from Tolin- 
gana or Madras.”— Saty. Review, Jan. 29, 

p. 120. 

TELOOGOO, ii.p. The first in 
point of diffusion, and the second in 
culture and copiousness, of the Dra- 
vidian languages of the Indian Penin¬ 
sula. It is “ spoken all along the 
ea.stcrn coast of the Peninsula, from the 
ueighhoiirhood of Pulicat” (24 m. N. of 
Maaras) “ where it supersedes Tamil, 
to (Jhicacole, where it begins to yield to 
the Oriva (see OORIYA), and inland it 
prevails as far as the eastern Ixmndary 
of the Maratha country and Mysore, 
including within its range the ‘Ceded 
Districts’ and KaruOl (see KURNOOL), 
a considerable part of the territories 
of the Nizam . . . and a portion of 
the Nagphr country ainl Gondvana” 
{Bp. CaldwelPs Dravid. Gra)n. Introd. 
p. 29). Teliuju is the name given to 
the language of the people themselves 
(other forms being, according to Bp. 
(Jaldw ell, Telunga, Telinga, Tailinga, 
Tenugn, and Tenungu), as tlie lan¬ 
guage of Telinguna (see TELIIRJa (1)). 
It is this language (as appears in the 
passage from Fryer) that u.sed to be, 
perhaps .sometimes is, called Gentoo 
at Madras. [Also see BADEQA.] 

1673.—“Their Ijaiiguage they call gener¬ 
ally Qeutu . . . the peculiar name of their 
speech is Telinga.”— Fryer, 33. 

1793.—“ The Tellinga language is said 
to be in u.se, at jiresent, from the River 
Pennar in the Carnatic, to Oris.sa, along 
the c<xa.st, and inland to a very considerable 
distance.”— Rennell, Memoir, 3rd ed. p. [cxi]. 

TEMBOOL, Betel-leaf. Skt. tdm- 
huld, adopted in Pers. as tdmhfil, and 
in Ar. al-tcmbul. [It gives its name 
to the Tamholis or Tamolis, sellers of 
betel in the N. Indian bazars.] 

1298.—“All the people of this city, as 
well as the rest of India, have a custom of 
perpetually keeping in the mouth a certain 
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leaf called Texnbol. . . — Marco Poloy ii. 

858. 

1498.—“ And he held in his left hand a 
very ereat cup of gold as high as a half 
almude pot . . . into which he spat a 
certain herb which the men of this country 
chew for solace, and which herb they call 
atambor.” — Roteiro de V. da Oanuiy 59. 

1510. — “ He also eats certain leaves of 
herbs, which are like the leaves of the sour 
orange, called by some tamboli.’’ — Var- 
thema, 110. 

1563. — “Only you should know that 
Avicenna calls the betre (Betel) tembul, 
which seems a word somewhat corrupted, 
since everyl)ody pronounces it tambul, and 
not teinbul” — Garcia^ f. 37A. 

TENASSEEIM, u p. A city and 
territory on the coast of the Peninsula 
of Furtner India. It belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of Pegu, and fell 
with that to Ava. When we took 
from the latter the provinces east and 
south of the Delta of the Irawadi, 
after the war of 1824-26, these were 
officially known as “ tbre Martaban and 
Tenasserim Province,” or often as 
“the Tenasserim Provinces.” We 
have the name probably from the 
Malay form Tanasari. We do not 
know to what language the name 
originally belongs. The Burmc.se call 
it Ta-nen-thd-ri. [“ The name Teiias- 
serim (Malay Tanah-mri)y ‘ the land 
of happiness (^r delight,’ was long ago 
given oy the Malays to the Burma 
province, which still keeps it, the 
Burmese corruption being Tamng-sarV^ 
{Grayy on Pyrard de Lavaly quoted 
below).] 

c. 1430.--“ Relicta Taprobane ad urbem 
ThenaBserim supra ostium fluvii eodem 
nomine vocitati diebus XVI tempestate 
actus eat. Quae regio et elephantis ot ver- 
zano (brazil-wood) abimdat.”—Wfc. Coritf\ 
in Poggxo de Var. Fort. lib. iv. 

1442.—“The inhabitants of the shores 
of the Ocean come thither (to Hormuz) 
from the countries of Chin (China), 
Javah, Bangala, the cities of Zirbftd(q.v.), of 
Tenaseri, of Sokotara, of jShahrinao (see 
SABNAIT), of the Isles of Dlwah Mahal 
(MaldivOB).” — Abdur-razzdk, in Not. et Exts. 
xiv. 429. 

1498.— “Tena^ar is peopled by Christians, 
and the King is also a Christian ... in this 
land is much brasyll, whiv^h makes a fine 
vermilion, as good as the grain, and it costs 
here 3 cruzados a bahar, whilst in Quayro 
(Cairo) it costs 60 ; also there is here aloes- 
wood, but not much.”— Roteiro de V. da 
Oavuiy 110. 

1501.— Tanaser appears in the list of 
places in the East Indies of which Amerigo 
Vespucci had beard from the Portuguese 


fleet at C. Verde. Printed in Balddli Bonii 
II MiHonty pp. liii. &eqq. 

1506.—“At Tenazar ^ows all the verzi 
(brazil), and it costs if ducats the baar 
(bahar), equal to 4 kaatars. This place, 
though on the coast, is on the mainland. 
The King i.s a Gentile ; and thence come 
pepper, cinnamon, galanga, camphor that 
is eaten, and camphor that is not eaten. . . . 
This is indeed the first mart of spices in 
India.” — Leonardo Ca Masser, in Archir. 
Stor. Ital. p. 28. 

1510.—“Thecity of Tamassari is situated 
near the sea. etc.”— Varthema, 196. This 
adventurer’s account of Tenasserim is an 
imposture. He describes it by implication 
as in India Proper, somewhere to the north 
of Coromandel. 

1516.—“ And from the Kingdom of Peigu 
as far as a city which has a seaport, and is 
named Tanasery, there are a hundred 
leagues. . . .”— Barhosa, 188. 

1.568.—“ The Pilot told vs that wee were 
by his altitude not farre from a citie called 
Tanasary, in the Kingdom of Pegu.”—C. 
Frederike, in HakL ii. 359. See Lancaster. 

c. 1590.—“ In Kamhayat (Cambay) a N^k- 
huda (Nacoda) gets 800 R. ... In Pegu and 
Dahnasari, he gets half as much again as 
in Cambay.”— Ain, i. 281. 

[1.598.—“Betweene two Islandes the coast 
runneth inwards like a bow, wherein lyeth 
the towne of Tanassarien. ”— 

Hak. Soc. i. 103. In the same page 
he writes Tanassaria. 

[1608.—“The small quantities they have 
hero come from Tannaserye. ” —JJanverSy 
LetterSy i. 22. 

[c. 1610,—“Some Indians call it (Ceylon) 
Tenasirin, signifying land of delights, or 
earthly paradise.”— Pyrard de Lavaly ii. 140, 
with Gray’s note (Ilak. Soc.) f[uoted above.] 

1727. — “ Mr. Samuel White was made 
Sha^ybandoar (Shabunder)or Custom-Master 
at Merjee (Mergui) and Tanaceiln, and 
Captain Williams was Admiral of the King’s 
Navy.”— A. Uarriiltony ii. 64 ; [ed. 1744], 

1783.—“ Tannaserim . . ."—Forrest V. 
to Merguiy 4. 

TEBAI, TEE YE, s. Hind, tardiy 
‘inoLst (land)’ from taVy ‘moist’ or 
‘green.’ [Others, however, connect it 
with iaray talay ‘beneath (the Hima¬ 
laya).’] The term is specially applied 
to a belt of marshy and jungly land 
which runs along the foot of the 
Himalaya north of the Ganges, being 
that zone in which the moisture which 
has sunk into the talus of porous 
material exudes. A tract on the 
south side of the Ganges, now part 
of Bhagalpur, was also formerly known 
as the Jungle-terry (q.v.). 

1793.—“ Helloura, though standing very 
little below the level of Cneeria Ghat’s top 
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is nevertheless comprehended in the TUiry 
or Tunr^ani of Nepanl . . . Tttxryani pro¬ 
perly signifies low marshy lands, ana is 
sometimes applied to the flats lying below 
the hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well 
as the low tract bordering immediately on 
the Company’s northern frontier.”— Kirk¬ 
patrick's Nepaul (1811), p. 40. 

1824.—“ Mr. Boulderson said he was sorry 
to learn from the raja that he did not con¬ 
sider the unhealthy season of the Terrai yet 
over ... I asked Mr. B. if it were true 
that the monkeys forsook these woods 
during the unwholesome months. He 
answered that not the monkeys only, but 
everything which had the breath of life 
instinctively deserts them from the be¬ 
ginning of April to October. The tigers go 
up to the hills, the antelopes and wild hogs 
make incursions into the cultivated plain 
. . . and not so much as a bird can be heard 
or seen in the frightful solitude.”— Heher^ 
ed. 1844, 250-251. 

[The word is used as an adj. to 
describe a severe form of malarial 
fever, and also a sort of double felt 
hat, worn when the sun is not so 
powerful as to require the use of a 
sola topee. 

[1879.—“ Remittent has been called Jungle 
Fever, Terai Fever, Bengal Fever, &c., 
from the locality in which it originated. 
. . .”— Moore^ Family Med. for lndia^^l\. 

[1880.—“A Terai hat is sufficient for a 
Collector.”— AH Baba, 85.] 

THAKOOR, s. Hind, fjidkvr, from 
Skt. thakkura, ‘an idol, a deity.’ Used 
as a term of respect. Lord, Master, &c., 
but with a variety of specific applica¬ 
tions, of which the most familiar is as 
the style of Rajput nobles. It is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a barber, after the odd fashion which 
styles a tailor khalifa (see CALEEFA); a 
bihishti, jarruf-ddr (see JEMADAR); a 
sweeper, mehtax. And in Bengal it is 
the name of a Brahman family, which 
its members have Anglicised as Tagore., 
of whom several have been men of char¬ 
acter and note, the best known being 
Dwarkanath Tagore, “ a man of liberal 
opinions and enterprising character” 
{Wilson), who died in London in 1840. 

[c. 1610. — “The nobles in blood (in the 
Maldives) add to their name Tacourou.” — 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 217. 

[1798. —“The Thacur (so Rajput chief¬ 
tains are called) was naked from the waist 
upwards, except the sacrificial thread or 
scarf on his shoulders and a turban on his 
head.”— L. of Colehrooke, 462. 

[1881.—“After the sons have gone to 
their respective offices, the mother changing 


her clothes retires into the thakurpAktr (the 
place of worship), and goes through her 
morning service. . . .”— S. C. Bose, The 
Hindoos as they are, 13.] 

THERMANTIDOTE, s. This 
learned word (^“heat-antidote”) was 
applied originally, we believe, about 
1830-32 to the invention of the instru¬ 
ment which it designates, or rather to 
the application of the instrument, 
which is in fact a winnowing machine 
fitted to a window aperture, and in¬ 
cased in wet tatties (q.v.), so as to 
drive a current of cooled air into a 
house during hot, dry weather. We 
have a dim remembrance that the in¬ 
vention was ascribed to Dr. Spilsbury. 

1831.—“To the 21st of June, this op¬ 
pressive weather held its sway ; our only 
consolation grapes, iced-water, and the 
thermantidote, which answers admirably, 
almost too well, as on the 22d, I was laid 
up with rheumatic fever and lumbago, 
occasioned ... by standing or sleeping 
before it.”— Wajidet-ings of a Pilgrim, i. 208. 

[Mrs Parkes saw for the first time a ther¬ 
mantidote at Cawnpore in 1830. — Ibui. 
i. 134.] 

1840.—“. . . The thermometer at 112® 
all day in our tents, notwithstanding tatties, 
phennanticlotes, * and every possible in¬ 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
heat.”— Osborne, Court and Camp of Runjeet 
Singh, 132. 

1853.—“. . . then came punkahs by day, 
and next punkahs by night, and then tatties, 
and then therm-antidotes, till at last May 
came round again, and found the unhappy 
Anglo-Indian world once more surrounded 
with all the necessary but uncomfortable 
sweltering panoply of the hot weather.”— 
Oakjield, 1 . 263-4. 

1878.—“They now began (c. 1840) to 
have the benefit of thermantidoteB, which 
however were first introduced in 1831 ; the 
name of the inventor is not recorded.”— 
Calcutta Rev. cxxiv. 718. 

1880.—“. . . low and heavy punkahs 
swing overhead ; a sweet breathing of wet 
khasfchcLs grass comes out of the themi- 
antidote .”—AH Baba, 112. 

THUG, s. Hind, tfiag^ Mahr. thak, 
Skt. sthaga, ‘a cheat, a swindler.’ 
And this is the only meaning given 
and illustrated in R. Drummond’s 
Illustrations of Guzerattee, &c. (1808). 
But it has acquired a specific meaning, 
which cannot be exhibited more pre¬ 
cisely or tersely than by Wilson: 

* This book was printed in England, whilst the 
author was in India; doubtless he was innocent 
of this quaint error. 
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“ Latterly applied to a robber and 
assassin of a peculiar class, who sally¬ 
ing forth in a gang . . . and in tne 
character of wayiarers, either on 
business or pilgrimage, fall in with 
other travellers on the road, and 
having gained their confidence, take a 
favourable opportunity of strangling 
them by throwing their handkerchiefs 
round their necks, and then plunder¬ 
ing them and burying their bodies.” 
The proper specific designation of 
these criminals was pluhmgar or 
phamigar^ from phaim^ ‘ a noose.’ 

According to Mackenzie (in As. Res. 
xiii.) the existence of gangs of these 
murderers was unknown to Euroj)ean3 
till shortly after the capture of 
Seringapatam in 1799, when about 
100 were a])prehended in Bangalore. 
But Fryer had, a century earlier, de¬ 
scribed a similar gang caught and 
executed near Surat. The Phandgars 
(under that name) figured Tirominently 
in an Anglo-Indian novel called, we 
think, “ The English in India,” which 
one of the present writers read in early 
boyhood, but cannot nov' trace. It 
must have been published between 
1826 and 1830. 

But the name of lluig first became 
thoroughly familiar not mendy to that, 
part of the British public taking an 
interest in Indian affairs, but even to 
the mass of Anglo-Indian society, 
through the publication of the lat(* 
Sir William Sleeman’s book “Au/au- 
seeana; or a Vocabulary of the peculiar 
language used by the Thugs, with an 
Introducti<m and Appendix, de.scriptive 
of that Fraternity, and of the Measures 
which have been adopted by the 
Supreme Government of India for 
its Suppression,” Calcutta, 1836 ; and 
by an article on it which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, for Jan. 1837, 
(Ixiv. 357). One of Col. Meadows 
Taylor’s Indian romances also, Memoirs 
of a Thug (1839), has served to make 
the name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
every reason to believe that it was 
brought to an end, was organised in a 
masterly way by Sir W. (then Ca])t.) 
Sleeman, a wise and admirable man, 
under the government and support | 
of Lord William Bentinck. [The 
(question of the Thugs and their 
modern successors has been again dis¬ 
cussed in the Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1901.] 


c. 1665.—“ Les Voleurs de ce pais-lk sont 
les plus adroits du monde; ila ont I’usage 
d’un certain lasset k noeud coulant, qu’ils 
savent jetter si subtilement au col d’un 
homme, quand ils sont k .sa portae, qu’ila 
no le nianquent jamais ; en sorte qu’en un 
moment ils r^tranglent . . .”&c.— Thfvniot, 
V. 123. 

1673. — “They were Fifteen, all of a 
Gang, who used to lurk under Hedges in 
narrow Lanes, and as they found Oppor¬ 
tunity, by a Device of a Weight tied to a 
Cotton Bow-string made of Guts, . . . they 
used to throw it upon Passengers, so, that 
winding it about their Necks, they pulled 
them from their Beasts and dragging them 
upon the Ground strangled them, and pos¬ 
sessed themselves of what they had . . . 
they were sentenced to Lex Talionis, to he 
hang’d ; wherefore being delivered to the 
Catwal or Sheriff’s Men, they led them two 
Milos with Ropes round their Necks to 
some Wild Date-trees : In their way thither 
they were chearful, and went singing, and 
smoaking Tobacco ... as jolly as if going 
to a Wedding ; and the Young Lad now 
ready to be tied up, boasted. That though 
he were not 14 Years of Age, he had killed 
bis Fifteen Men. . . .”— Fryer, 97. 

1785.—“Several men were taken up for 
a most cruel method of robbery and murder, 
practi.sed on travellers, by a tribe called 
phanseegrurs, or stranglers , . . under the 
pretence of travelling the same way, they 
enter into conversation with the strangers, 
share their sweetmeats, and j)ay them other 
little attentions, until an opportunity offers 
of suddenly throwing a rope round their 
necks with a Hli}>-knot, by which they 
dexterously contrive to strangle them on 
the spot.”— Forhf's, Or. Mem. iv. 13 ; Pind 
ed. ii. 397]. 

1808,— “PhanseeQ. A term of abuse in 
Guzerat, applied also, truly, to thieves or 
roVjbors who strangle children in secret or 
travellers on the .road.” — R. Dnmniond, 
IffKstratioKS, s.v. 

1820. — “In the more northern parts of 
India these murderers are called Theg«, 
signifying deceivers.”—A.v. Res. xiii. 250. 

1823.—“The Thugs are composed of all 
castes, Mahornmodans even were admitted : 
but the groat majority are Hindus ; and 
among these the Brahmins, chiefly of the 
Bundelcund tribes, are in the greatest 
nuinbor-s, and i^enerally direct the oj)ora- 
tions of the different bands.”— Mah'obn, 
Centra/ India, ii. 187. 

1831. — “The inhabitants of Jubbulpore 
were thi.s morning a.ssembled to witne.ss the 
execution of 25 Thugs. . . . The number 
of Thugs in the neighbouring countries is 
enormous ; 115, 1 believe, belonged to the 
party of which 25 were v^xecuted, and the 
remainder are to be transported ; and report 
says there are as many in Sauger Jail.”— 
Wanderings of a Pi/grim, i. 201-202. 

1843. — “It is by the command, and 
under the special protection of the most 
powerful goadesses that the Thugs join 
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themselves to the unsuspecting traveller, 
make friends with him, slip the noose 
round his neck, plunge their knives in his 
eyes, hide him in the earth, and divide his 
money and baggage.”— Macaulay^ S/>eech on 
Gates of t^mnaiUh. 

1874.—“If a Thug makes strangling of 
travellers a part of his religion, we do not 
allow him the free exercise of it.”—ir. 
Newman, in Fortnightly Rev., N.S. xv. 181. 

[Taveniier writes : “The remainder 
of the people, who do not belong to 
either of these four castes, are called 
Pauzecour." This word Mr. Ball (ii. 
185) suggests to be equivalent to either 
pariah or phansigar. Here he is in 
error. Pauzecour is really Skt. Paacha- 
Gauda, the live classes of northern 
Brahmans, for which see Wilson, 
(Ivdian Caste^ ii. 124 seqq.).] 

TIBET, n.p. The general name of 
the vast and lofty table-land of wliidi 
the Hinirdaya forms the .southern 
marginal range, and which may be ' 
said roughly to eAteud from the Indus 
ell)ow^, ISbW. of Kashmir, to the vicinity 
of Sining-fu in Kaiisuh (see SLING) 
and to Tatsienlu on the borders of 
Szechueii, the last a distance of 1800 
miles. Tbe origin of the name is 
obscure, but it came to Euro})e from 
the Mahomniedans of Western Asia ; 
its earliest ap]>earance being in some 
of the Arab (Geographies of the 9th 
century. 

Names suggestive of Tifxi are indeed 
used by the (diinese. The original 
form of these (according to our friend 
Brof, Teirien de la (V.nij)erie) was 
Tu~pvt; a name which is traced to a 
ju'ince so called, whose family reigm*d 
at Liaim-chau, north of the Yellow' R. 
(in modern Kansuh), but w'ho in the 
5th centiu-y was driven far to the 
south-wu‘st, aiid established in eastern 
Tiljet a State to wdiich he gave the 
name of Tu-jxd, afterwards corru])l.ed 
into Tn-}K)h /ind Tn-fnn. We are 
alw'ays on ticklish ground in dealing 
W'itli derivations from or througli the 
Cddnese. But it is doubtless ])ossible, 
])erha])s even jwobable, that these 
names ])assed into the w'estern forn 
Tibet, through the communication jf j 
the Arabs in Turkestan with the 
ti ibes on their eastern border. This 
may have .some corroboration from the 
prevalence of the name Tibet, or ,come 
proximate form, among the Mongols, 
as w'e may gather both from Carj>iui 


and Rubruck in the 13th century 
(quoted below'), and from Sanang 
Setzen, and the Mongol version of the 
Bodhimor several hundred years later. 
These latter write the name (as repre¬ 
sented by I. J. Schmidt), Tiihei and 
Tdbot. 

[c. 590.—“Tobbat.” See under INDIA.] 

851.—“On this side of China are the 
countrie.M of the Taghazghaz and the Kha- 
kan of Tibbat ; and that is the termination 
of China on the side of the Turks.”— 
Relation, &c., tr. par Reinaud, pt. i. p. 60. 

c. 880.—“ Quand un dtranger arrive au 
Tibet (a/-Tibbat), il 6prouve, sans pouvoir 
.s’on rendre ccanpte, un sentiment de gaiet6 
et de bien 6tre (jui persisto jusqu’au 
d^ipart.”—ii/j Khnrdddlm, in J. ^5. Ser. vi. 
torn. v. 522. 

c. 910. — “ The country in which lives the 
goat which ])roduces the musk of C^hina, 
and that which ])roduces the musk of 
Tibbat are one and the same ; only the 
Chine.se get into their hands 'the goats 
which arc neare.st their .side, and the people 
of Tibbat do likewise.. The superiority of 
the musk of Tibbat over that of China is 
due to tw’o causes ; first, that the musk- 
goat on the Tibbat side of the frontier 
hnd.^ aromatic plants, whilst the tracts on 
the Chinese .side only produce plants of a 
common kind.”— Relation, &c., pt. 2, t)]>. 
114-11,5. 

c. 930. — “ Thi.'^ country has been named 
Tibbat becau.se of the e.stablishmerit there 
of the Ilirnyarites, the word thalmf signify¬ 
ing to fix or establish one.self. That etymo¬ 
logy is the mo.st likely of all that have been 
propo.sed. And it is thus that Di’bal, son of 
Ali-al-Khuza’l, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Kumair 
ho exalts the descendants of Katlan above 
those of Nizaar, sa 3 'ing : 

“ ’4Hs they who have been famous by their 
w-ritings at the gate of Merv, 

And who were writers at the gate of 
Chin, 

’Tis they who have bestowed on Samar¬ 
kand the name of Sharnr, 

And who have transported thither the 
Tdtetans” (A/-Tubbatina).* 

Mas'udi, i. 352. 

c. 976.—“From the sea to Tibet is 4 
months’ journey, and from the sea of Fa,r.s 
to the country of Kanauj is 3 months’ 
journey .”—Jbn llaukal, in Elliot, i. 33. 

* This refers to an Arab legeiul tliat Sarriarkand 
was fouiKied in very remote tunes by Toblwi’-al- 
Akbar, Iliniyarite King of Yemen, (.see e.g. Fdiisi, 
by Jauhert, ii. lUb), and the following: “The 
author of the Treatise on the Figure of the Earth 
says on this subject: “This is what was told me 
by Abu-liakr-Dimashki—‘ 1 have seen over the 
great gate of Samarkand an iron tablet bearing an 
iu-scription, which, according to the people of the 
plac^, was enfpav^ in Himyarite characters, and 
a.s an old tradition related, had been the work of 
'Toblja.” ’ "Shihdlmddui Dimashkl, in Not. et Ext, 
xiii. 264. 
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c. 1020.—“Bhtftesar is the first city on 
the borders of Tibet. There the language, 
costume, and appearance of the people are 
different. Thence to the top of the highest 
mountain, of which we spoke ... is a 
distance of 20 parasangs. From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black.”— Al- 
Bii'ilnlf in Klliot, i. 57. 

1076. —“ToO fidaxov, didtpopa etSrj tlalv * 
iS)V A Kptlrrojv yLverai iv wAXci tlvI iroXi) toO 
XopdtTT) dvarokiKOT^pa, Xeyo/x^vyjTovTrAra' 
((TTi 5 A T^v XPOiAv vir6^av$ov • tovtov 5 ^ 
ffirrov 6 diro r^s ’IvAtds fji€TaKO/jii^6ix€POi * 
^7r6t AA iirl t6 fieXAvrepov • Kal tovtov vdXiv 
AiroAc^<rre/)os 6 dvo tu>v Xlvuv dydfievos * 
irdvTcs Ae iv diroycpuuPTai ^cOov 

ripos fioPOK^parrot puiyiffTov 6plol6v Aop/cdAos.” 
—Symeon Seth, quoted by Bochart, Hieroz. 
III. xxvi. 

1165.—“This prince is called in Arabic 
Sultan-al-Fars-al-Kdbar . . . and his empire 
extends from the banks of the Shat-al-Arab 
to the City of Samarkand . . . and reaches 
as far as Thibet, in the forests of which 
country that quadruped is found which 
yields the musk.” — Jiabbi Benjamin, in 
Wright's Early Travels, 106. 

c. 1200.— 

“ He wont from Hindustan to the Tibat- 
land. . . . 

From Tibat he entered the boundaries of 
Chin.” 

Sikandar Ndmah, E.T. by CaiU. 

H, W. Clarke, K.E., p. 585. 

1247. — “Et dum reverteretur exercitus 
ille, videlicet Mongalorum, venit ad terrain 
Buri'Thabet, quos bello vicenintr qui sunt 
pagani. Qui consuetudinem mirabilem imo 
potius miserabilem habent: quia cum ali- 
cujus pater humanae naturae debitum solvit, 
omnem congregant parentelam ut comodant 
eum, sicut nobis aicebatur pro certo.”— 
Joan, de Plano Carpini, in Rec. de Voyages, 
iv. 668. 

1263. —“Post istos sunt Tebet, homines 
solentes comedere parentos suos defunctos, 
ut causa pietatis non facerent aliud se- 
puichnim eis nisi viscera sua.”— Rubmq. in 
liecunl de Voyages, &c. iv. 289. 

1298. — “Tebet est une grandisime pro- 
vence qve lengajes ont por elles, et sunt 
jrdres. ... II sunt maint grant laironz . . . 
il sunt mau custum^s; il ont grandismes 
chenz mastin qe sunt grant come asnes et 
sunt mout buen a prendre bestes sauvajes.” 
— Marco Polo, Geog. Text. ch. cxvi. 

1330.—“Passando questa provincia grande 
perveni a un altro gran regno che si chiama 
Inbet, ch’one ne confini dTndia ed e tutta 
al gran Cane ... la gente di questa con- 
trada dimora in tende che sono fatte di 
feltri neri. La principale cittade h fatta 
tutta di pietre bianche e nere, e tutte le 
vie lastricate. In questa cittade dimora il 
Atassi (Abassi?) che viene a dire in nostro 
modo il Papa.”— Fr. Odorico, Palatine MS., 
in Cathay, App. p. Ixi. 

c. 1340.—“The said mountain {Kardchil, 
the Himfiiaya) extends in length a space of 


3 months’ journey, and at the base is the 
country of Thabbat, which has the ante¬ 
lopes which give musk.”—TArj, Batuta, iii. 
438-439. 

TIGAL, s. This (tikdl) is a word 
which has long been in use by foreign 
traders to Burma, for the quasi- 
standard weight of (uncoined) current 
silver, and is still in general use in 
B. Burma as applied to that value. 
This weight is by the Burmese them¬ 
selves called kyat, and is the hundredtli 
part of the viss (q.v.), being thus 
equivalent to about 1| rupee in value. 
The origin of the word tikdl is doubt¬ 
ful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that 
possibly it is a corruption of the 
Burmese words ta-kyat, “one kyat.’^ 
On the other hand perhaps it is more 
j^robable that the wora may have 
represented the Indian taka (see 
TUCKA). The word is also used liy 
traders to Siam; But there likewise 
it is a foreign term ; the Siamese word 
being bat. In Siam the tikal is accord¬ 
ing to Crawfurd a silver coin, as well 
as a weight equivalent to 225| grs. 
English. In former days it was a 
short cylinder of silver bent double, 
and bearing two stamps, thus half-way- 
between tlie Burmese bullion and 
])roper coin.* 

[J,554.—“ Ticals.” See MACAO b. Also 
see VISS.] 

1585. — “ Auuertendosi che vna hize di 
peso A per 40 once V^enetiane, e ogni hize 
e teccali cento, o vn gllo val teccali 25, 
e vn ahocro val teccali 12A.” — O. Balhi (in 
Pegu), f. 108. 

[1615.—“Cloth to the value of six cattes 
(Catty) less three tiggalls.” — Fostei', Letters, 
iv. 107.. 

[1639. — “ Four Ticals make a Tayl 
(Tael).” — MandeUlo, E.T. ii. 130.] 

1688.—“The proportion of their (Siamese) 
Money to ours is, that their Tical, which 
weighs no more than half a Crown, is yet 
worth three shillings and three half-pence.” 
—La Louhh'e, E.T. p. 72. 

1727.—“Peyn Weight. 

1 Vlece. is . . . 39 ou. Troy, 

or 1 Viece . . . 100 Teculfl. 

140 Viece . a Baluiar (see BAHAB). 

The BaJaar is 3 Pecul China.” — A. 
Hamilton, ii., 317 ; [ed. 1744]. 

c. 1759.—“ ... a dozen or 20 fowls may 
be bought for a Tical (little more than \ a 
Crown).”—In Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 121. 

* iCol. Temple notes that the pronunciation 
has always been twofold. At present in Burma 
it is usual to pronounce it like tickle, and in Siam 
like tacawl. He regards it as certain that it comes 
from taka through Talaingand Peguan t'ke.] 
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1775.—Stevens, New and Complete Guide 
to E.L Trade^ gives 
‘ ‘ Pegu weight: 

100 moo = 1 Tual (read Tical). 

100 tual (Tical) = 1 vis (see VISS) = 8 lb. 

6 oz. 5 dr, avr. 

150 vis = 1 candy.” 

And under Siam: 

“ 80 Tuals (Ticals) = 1 Catty. 

50 Catties — 1 Pecul.” 

1783. —“The merchandize is sold for tee- 
oalls, a round piece of silver, stamped and 
weighing about one rupee and a quarter.”— 
Forrest^ V. to Mergui, p. vii. 

TICCA, and vulg. TICKER, adj. 
This is applied to any person or thing 
engaged by the job, or on contract. 
Thus a ticca garry is a hired carriage, 
a ticca doctor is a surgeon not in the 
regular service but temporarily en¬ 
gaged by Government. From Hind. 
thlka^ tlilkah^ ‘hire, fare, fixed price.’ 

[1813. — “ Teecka, hire, fare, contract, 
job.”— Gloss, to Fifth Report, s.v.j 

1827.—“A Kule, Ordinance and Regula¬ 
tion for the good Order and Civil Govern¬ 
ment of the Settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, and for regulating the number 
and faro of Teeka Palankeens, anfl Teeka 
Bearers in the Town of Calcutta . . . regis¬ 
tered in the Supreme Court of J udicature, on 
the 27th June, 1827.”— Bengal Regulations 
of 1827. 

1878.—“Leaving our servants to jabVjer 
over our heavier baggage, we got into a 
‘ticca gharry,’ ‘hired trap,' a bit of 
civilization 1 had hardly expected to find 
so far in the Mofussil.”— Life in the MofussiL 
ii. 94. 

[TICKA, s. Hind, tlkdy Skt. tilaka, 
a mark on the forehead made with 
coloured earth or unguents, as an 
ornament, to mark sectarial distinc¬ 
tion, accession to the throne, at 
betrothal, &c ; also a sort of spangle 
worn on the forehead by women. The 
word has now been given the addi¬ 
tional meaning of the mark made in 
vaccination, and the tlkdwdld Sdhib is 
the vaccination officer. 

[c. 1796.—“. . . another was sent to Kutch 
to bring thence the tika. . . — Mir Hussein 

All, Life of Tipu, 251 

[1832.—“ In the centre of their foreheads 
is a teeka (or spot) of lamp-black.”— 
Jlcrklots, Qanoon-e-lslam, 2nd ed. 139. 

[c. 1878. —“When a sudden stampede of 
the children, accompanied by violent yells 
and sudden falls, has taken place as I 
entered a village, I have been informed, by 
way of apology, that it was not I whom the 
children feared, but that they supposed 
that I was the Tikawala Sahib.” — Panjab 
Gazetteer, Rohtak, p. 9.] 


TIOKY-TOOK. This is an un^ 
meaning refrain used in some French 
songs, and by foreign singing masters 
in their scales. It would appear from 
the following quotations to be of 
Indian origin. 

c. 1755.—“These gentry (the band with 
nautch-girls) are called Tick3rtaw boys, 
from the two words Ticky and Taw, which 
they continually repeat, and which they 
chaunt with great vehemence.”— Ives, 75. 

[c. 1883.— “Each pair of boys then, 
having privately arranged to represent two 
separate articles . . . comes up to the cap¬ 
tains, and one of the pair says dik dik, 
daun daim, which apparently has about as 
much meaning as the analogous English 
nursery saying, ‘Hickory, dickory dock.’” 
— Panjah Gazetteer, Iloshidrpur, p. 35.] 

[TIER CUTTY, s. This is Malayal. 
Hyar-katti, the knife used by a Tiyan 
or toddy-drawer for scarifying the 
palm-trees. The Tiyan caste take 
their title from Malay al. tiyyan, 
which again comes from Malayal. tivu, 
Skt. dirlpa, ‘ an island,’ ana derive 
their name from their supposed origin 
in Ceylon. 

[1792.—“ 12 Tier Cutties.”— Account, in 
Logan, Malahar, iii. 169. 

[1799.— “The nogadoe {nagdl, ‘cash- 
p^ment’) on houses, banksauls (see BANK- 
SKALL), Tiers' knives.”—iii. 324.] 

TIFFIN, s. Luncheon, Anglo- 
Indian and Hindustani, at least in 
English households. Also to TiflF, v. 
to take luncheon. Some have derived 
this word from Ar. tafannmi, ‘diver¬ 
sion, amusement,’ but*without history, 
or evidence of such an application of 
the Arabic word. Others have de¬ 
rived it from Chinese cKili-fan, ‘eat- 
rice,’ which is only an additional 
example that anything whatever may 
be ])lausibly resolvea into Chinese 
monosyllables. We believe the word 
to be a local survival of an English 
collo(|uial or slang term. Thus we 
hnd in the Lexico7i Halatronicum, com¬ 
piled originally by Capt. Grose (1785) : 

Tiffing, eating or drinking out of 
meal-times,” besides other meanings. 
Wright {Diet of Obsolete and Provincial 
English) has: “ Tiff, s. (1) a draught 
of liquor, (2) small beer ; ” and Mr. 
Davies (Supplemental English Glossary) 
gives some good quotations both of 
this substantive ana of a verb “ to tiff” 
in the sense of ‘take off a draught.* 
We should conjecture that Grose’s 
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sense was a modification of this one, 
that his tiffing was a participial 
noun from the verb to tiff, and ^at 
the Indian t iffin is identical with the 
participial noun. Tliis has perliaps 
some corroboration both from the form 
^Uiffituj” used in some earlier Indian 
examples, and from the Indian use of 
the verb “to Tiff.” [This view is 
accepted by Pi’of. Skeat, who derives 
tiff horn Norweg. trv, ‘a drawing in of 
the breath, sniff,’ tcva, ‘to sniff’ ((h?h 
cise Diet. s.v.; and see 9 ser. N. d* Q. iv. 
425, 460, 506 ; v. 13).] Riiinjdiius has 
a curious pass^ige wliicli we have tried 
in vain to connect with the ])re.senl. 
word ; nor can we find the w<^rds lie 
mentions in either Portuguese or 
Dutch Dictionaries. Speaking of 
Toddy and the ]ik(‘ lie siiys : 

“Homines auiem fjui eas (potioncs) col- 
ligurit ac praeparant, diciininr Portugallico 
nomine Tlffadores, at<|ue opu^ i{>siin) Tiffar ; 
nostratibus Belgis ti/ff'nrn " {Herb. ’ Ain- 
boinense, i. 5). 

We may ol)serve that the com¬ 
paratively late ap]ieaniu<'e of the wonl 
tiffin in our documents is j)erhaps due 
to the fact that when dinner was early 
no lunch was custoinarv. But the 
word, to have been used by an English 
novelist in 1811, could not then have 
been new in India. 

We now give exam])les of tlje various 
uses : 

TIFF, s. Ill the old English senses 
(in which it occurs also in the form 
tip, and is probably allied to tivffie and 
tipsy) ; [see Prof. Skeat, quoted above]. 

(1) For a draught : 

1758. — Mondajf . . . Sereii. Iloturned 
to my room. Made a tiff of wami punch, 
and to bed before nine.”— Journal of a 
Senior Fellmr, in the Idler, No. 33. 

(2) For small beer : 

1604.- 

“ . . . make waste more prodigal 

Thau when our beer w^as good, that John 
may float 

To Styx in beer, and lift up Charon’.s 
bovt 

With wholsome waves: and as the con¬ 
duits ran 

With claret at the Coronation, 

So let your channels flow with single tiff, 

For John I hope is crown’d. ...” 

On John Dawson, Butler of Christ 
Church, in Bishop CorheVs Poems, 
ed, 1807, pp. ^7-8. 


TO TIFF, V. in the sense uf taking 
off a draught. 

1812.— 

“ He tiff’d his punch and went to rest.” 

(Join be, Dr. Si/ntdx, I. Canto v. 

(This is quoted by Mr. Davies.) 

TIFFIN (the Indian substantive). 

1807.—“ Many persons are in the habit of 
sitting down to a rej>ast at one o’clock, which 
is called tiffen, and is in fact an early 
dinner.”— Cordiner’s Cei/lon, i. 83. 

1810. — “The (Mahommodan) ladies, like 
onrs, indulge in tiffings (slight repasts), it 
being delicate to eat but little before corn- 
j)any.”— V.hf. i. 3f>2. 

,, (publi.shed 1812) “The dinner i-- 
scarcely touched, as every person eats a 
hearty meal called ti ffin , at 2 o’clock, at 
home .”—Nana Graltam, 29. 

1811. —“Gertrude was u little unfortunate 
in })or situation, which was next below 
Mrs. Fa.shionisi, and who . . . dctiilod the 
delights of India, and the routine of its day ; 
the changing linen, the rurrij-eomhing . . . 
the idlcne.ss, the dissipation, the sleeping 
and the neces.sity of sloeis the gay tiflings, 
were all delightful to her in reciting. ...” 
— The Counteas and Gertrude, or Modes of 
Disdjiline, hy Laetitiu Maria I/aivHns, in 12. 

1821.- “ The entreaty of my friends eoin- 
pclled me to remain to breakfast and an 
early tiffin. . . — Seehj, ^Vvndcrs of EHora, 

ch. lii. 

c. 1832.— “ Reader ' 1, as well as Pliny, 
had an uncle, an bast Indian Uncle . . . 
everybody lias an Indian Uncle. . . . He is 
not always so orientally rich as he is re¬ 
puted ; but he is always orientally rnnni- 
ficent. ('all ii]»(m him at any hour from 
two till five, he insists on your taking 
t iffin ; and such a tifl^! The English 
corres})onding term is luncheon : but how 
meagre a shadow is the European meal to 
its glowing A.siatic cousin .”—De 
(Jasuistn/ of Roman Meals, in M orEq iii. 259. 

1847. — “‘Como home and have some 
Dobbin,’ a voice cried behind him, 
as a }>udgy hand was laid on his shoulder. . . . 
But the (Captain had no heart to go a- 
feusting with Joe Sedley .”—Vanitq Fair, 
ed. 1867, i. 235. 

1850. — “A vulgar man who enjoys a 
eham])<igne t iffin and swindles his servants 
. . . may be a pleasant companion to those 
who do not hold him in contempt as a 
vulgar knave, but ho is not a gentleman.”— 
Sir C. Napier, Farewell Address. 

1853.—“ This was the case for the pro.secu- 
tion. The court now adjourned for tiflin.” 
— Oatjield, i. 319. 

1882.—“The last and most vulgar form of 
‘ nobbling ’ the pre.ss is well known as the 
luncheon ortifl^ trick. It used to be con¬ 
fined to advertising tradesmen and hotel¬ 
keepers, and was practised on newspaper 
reporters. Now it has been practised on a 
loftier scale... J—Saty. liev., March 25, 357. 
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TO TIFF, iu the Indian sense. 

1803.—“He hesitated, and we were in¬ 
terrupted by a siitumons to tiflf at, Floyer’s. 
After t iffin Close said he should be glad to 
go.”— Elphinstone^ in Life, i. 116. 

1814.—“ We found a pool of excellent 
water, which is scarce on the hills, and 
laid down to tiflf on a full soft bed, made 
by the grass of la.st year and this. After 
ti ffing , J was cold and unwell.”— Ibid. p. 283. 
Tiffing here is a participle, but its use shows 
how the noun tiffin W(juld be originally 
formed. 

1816.- 

“ The huntsman now informed them all 

They were to tiflf at Bobb’ry Hall. 

Mounted again, the party starts, 

C psets the hackeries and carts, 

H animals (see HUMMAUL) and palan¬ 
quins and doolies, 

Dollies (see DHOBY) and hurra was (') 
and coolies.’’ 

The (intnd AfasM, or Adventures 
of by (Canto viii.). 

I Burrawa is^irobaoly II. b/uirud, ‘a pander.’] 

1829. — “I was tifling with him one day, 
when the subject turned on the .sagacity of 
elejihants. . . ."—John i'^hljgu ii. 267. 

ISfiG. -“Co homo, Jack. 1 will tiff with 
you to-day at half-jiast two.”— J. Lang, 
Wafidff'ings in India, p. 16. 

The following, which lias just met 
our eye, is l)acl graniinar, according to 
Atiglo-Indian use ; 

1889.- “ ‘ Look hero, Randolph, don’t 
you know,’ said Sir Reel, . . . ‘ Hero you've 
been gallivanting through India, riding on 
elephants, and tiffining with Rajahs. , . 

— launch, Essence ofl^arlianient, April 25, 
p. 204. 

TIGEB, s. The royal tiger was 
ap])arently first known to the Greeks 
by the ex])edition of Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one which 
Seleucus sent to Athen.s. The animal 
became, under the Eni})erors, well 
knowui to the Romans, hut fell out 
of the knowledge of Europe in later 
days, till it again became familiar in 
India. The Greek and Latin rlypis^ 
iigri% is said to be from the old Persian 
word for an arrow, tigra^ which gives 
the modern Pers. (and Hind.) Hr* 

* Sir H. Rawliusoii gives tigra as old Persian 
for an arrow (see Uernd. vol. iii. p. 5f»2). Vullers 
seem.s to consider it rather an induction than a 
known word for an arrow. He says: “Besides 
the name of that river (Tigris) Armnd, which often 
occurs in the Shdhndma, and which properly sig¬ 
nifies ‘running’ or ‘swift’; another Medo-persic 
name Tigra is found in the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, and is cognate with the Zend word tedjao, 
tedjerem, and Pehlvi tedjera, i.t. ‘a miming river,’ 
which is entered 411 Anquetil’s vocabulary. And 
these, along with the Persian tej ‘an arrow.’ tegh 
‘a sword,’ Uhh and teg ‘sliarp,’ are to be referred 


Pliny says of the River Tigris : “ a celen- 
tale Tigris incipit vocari. Ita appellant 
Medi sagittam’^ (vi. 27). In speaking 
of the animal and its velocitatis ire- 
mendac^'*' Pliny evidently glances at 
thi.s etymology, real or imaginary. So 
does PauscTiiias prohablv, in his re¬ 
marks on its colour. [This view of 
the origin of the name is accepted 
liy Schrader (Prehist. Ant. of the 
Aryan Peoples, E.T. 250), who writes : 
“Nothing like so far back in the 
history of the lndo-Euro])eans does 
the lion’s dreadful rival for supremacy 
over the beasts, the tiger, go. In 
India the songs of the Rigveda have 
nothing to say about biiii ; his name 
(pgdghrd) first occurs in the Atliar- 
vaveda, i.e. at a time when the Indian 
immigrat ion must have extended much 
farther towards the Ganges ; for it is 
in the reeds and grasses of Reiigal that 
W(* Iiave tf) Ifiok W the tiger’s proper 
home. Nor is lie mentioned among 
the beasts of ])rey in the Avesta. The 
district of H}’rcania, whose numerous 
tigeu’S th(‘ later writers of antiquity 
.speak of with e.speeial frequenev, was 
tlien called Vvhrkana, ‘wolf-land.’ It 
is, therefore, not improl>able . . . that 
the tiger has spread in relatively late 
times from India over portions of W. 
and N. Asia.”] 

c. B.C. 325,—“The Indian.s think the 
Tiger {rov rtypiy) a great deal .stronger 
than the elephant. Nearchus says ho saw 
the skin of a tiger, Viut did not see the beast 
itself, and that the Indian.s assert the tiger 
to be as big as the biggest horse ; whilst in 
swiftness and strength there is no creature 
to be compared to him. And when ho en¬ 
gages the elephant he springs on its head, 
and easily throttles it. Moreover, the crea¬ 
tures which we have seen and call tigers are 
only jackals which are dappled, and of a 
kind bigger than ordinary jackals.”— Ari'^ian, 
Indica, xv. We apprehend that this big 
dappled jackal (^ws) is meant for a hyaena. 

c. JB.C. 322.—“In the island of Tylos . . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
.say . . . for there is a cerbiin tree, from 
which they cut sticks, and these are very 
handsome articles, having a certain varie¬ 
gated colour, like the skin of a tiger. The 
wood is very heavy ; but if it is struck against 
any solid substance it shivers like a piece of 


to the Zend root tikhsh, 8kt. Hj, ‘to sharpen.’ 
The Persian word tlr, ‘ an arrow/ may be of the 


or Liie fir, as me hkt;. nr, • arrow, comes irum i^vni 
for tigra, where v seems to have taken the place 
of fir. From the word tigra . . . seem also to 
derived the usual names of the river Tigris, Pers, 
Dizhla, At. Idjlah ’ (VUllers, 8,v. tlr). 
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pottery. ''—Theophrastus, H. of Plants, Bk. v. 

c. 4. 

c. B.c. 821.—And Ulpmnas . . . said: j 
‘ Do we anywhere find the word used a 
masculine, rov rlypivl for I know that 
Philemon says thus in his Neaera; 

‘ A. We’ve seen the tigress (rV rlypiv) 
that Seleucus sent us ; 

Are we not bound to send Seleucus back 
Some beast in fair exchange ? ’ ” 

In AthenaeuSy xiii. 57. 
c. B.C. 320.—“ According to Megasthenes, 
the large.st tigers are found among the 
Prasii, almost twice the size of lions, and 
of such strength that a tame one led by 
four persons seized a mule by its hinder leg, 
over}X)wered it, and dragged it to him.”— 
Strabo, xv, ch. 1, § 37 {llami/tun and 

Falconer's E.T. iii. 97). 

c. B.c. 19. — “And Augustus came to 
Samos, and again passed the winter there 
. . . and all sorts of embassies came to him ; 
and the Indians who had previously sent 
messages proclaiming friendship, now sent 
to make a solemn treaty, with presents, 
and among other things including tigers, 
which were then .seen for the first time by 
the Romans ; and if I am not mistaken by 
the Greeks also.”— Dio Cassius, liv. 9. |Soc 
Merivale, Hist. Romans, ed. 1865, iv. 176.] 

0 . B.c. 19.— 

. . . duri.s genuit te cautibus horrens 
C-aucasus, Ilyrcanaeque adrndrunt ubera 
tigres.” Aeu. iv. 366-7. 

c. A.D. 70. — The Emperor Augustus . . . 
in the yeero that Q. Tubero and Fabius 
Maximus were Cbnsuls together . . . was 
the first of all others that shewed a tame 
tygre within a cage: l.iut the Kmperour 
Claudius foure at once. . . . Tygres are 
bred in Hircania and India: this beast is 
most dreadful for incomparable swiftness.” 
—riinij, by Ph. Holland, i. 204. 

c. 80-90.—“Wherefore the land is called 
Dachanabades (see DECCAN), for the South 
is called Dachanosin their tongue. And the 
land that lies in the interior above this 
towards the East embraces many tracts, 
some of them of deserts or of great moun¬ 
tains, with all kinds of wild bea.sts, panthers 
and tigers {rLypeis) and elephants, and 
immense serpents {dpaKovTas) and hyenas 
{KpoKStras) and cynocephala of many 8pocie.s, 
and many and populous nations till you come 
to the Ganges.*’— Peri plus, § 50. 

c. A.D. 180. — “That beast again, in the 
talk of Ctesias about the Indians, which is 
alleged to be called by them MartiOra {Marti- 
chOra), and by the Greeks A ndrophagus (Man- 
eater), I am convinced is really the tiger {rbv 
rlyptv . The story that he has a triple range 
of teeth in each jaw, and sharp prickles at 
the tip of his tail which he .shoots at those 
who are at a distance, like the arrow.s of an 
archer,—I don’t believe it to be true, but 
only to have been generated by the exces¬ 
sive fear which the beast inspires. They 
have been wrong also about his colour ;—no 
doubt when they see him in the bright sun¬ 
light he takes that colour and looks red; 


or perhaps it way be because of bis going so 
fast, and because even when not running be 
is constantly darting from side to side; and 
then (to be sure) it is always from a long 
way off that they see him.”—Pausanias, IX. 
xxi. 4. [See Frazer’s tr. i. 470 ; v. 86. Marti- 
chords is here Pers. mardamkhcHr, ‘eater 
of men.’] 

1298.—‘‘ Enchore sachidsqe le Grant Sire a 
bien leopars asez qe tuit .sunt bon da chacer 
et da prendre bestes. ... II ha plosors 
lyons grandismes, greignors asez qo cele de 
Rabilonie. 11 sunt de raout biaus poil et 
(le niout biaus coleor, car il sunt tout verges 
por lone, noir et vermoil et blance. II sunt 
afaitds a prandre scnglor sauvajes et les bueff 
sauvaje.s, ct orses et asnos .sauvajes et cerf 
et cavriolz et autres bestes.”— Marco Polo, 
(ieog. ch. xcii. Thus Marco Polo can 

only speak of this huge animal, striped black 
and red and white, as of a Lion. And a 
medieval Bestiary has a chapter on the 
Tign^e which begins: “ Uiie Beste est qui 
est apoMe Tigrre, e’est une nianiere de 
serpent.”—(In Cnhier et Martin, MPanges 
d'Archeol, ii. 140). 

1474.—“This rneane while there came in 
certein men sent from a Prince of India, w*'*' 
certain .strange beastes, the first whereof 
was a Iconza Icdde in a chayne by one that 
had skyll, which they call in their languaige 
Bahurrth. She is like vrito a lyonesso ; but 
she is redde coloured, streaked all over w^^ 
black strykes ; her face is redde w^^ certain 
white and blacke 3p(.)ttes, the bealy white, 
and tayled like the lyou; soemyng to bo a 
raarvailouse tiers boast.”— Josafa Barbara, 
Hak. Soe. pp. 53-.54. Here again is an ex¬ 
cellent description of a tiger, but that name 
seems unknown to .the traveller. Bahureth 
is in the Ital. original Bahurth, Pers. bahr, 
a tiger. 

1553.—“. . . Beginning from the point 
of (jfingapura and all the way to Pullo^ambi- 
1am, i.e. the whole length of the Kingdom 
of Malaca . . . there is no other town with 
a name except this City of Malaca, only some 
havens of fishermen, and in the interior 
a very few villages. And indeed the most 
of these wretched people sleep at the top 
of the highest trees they can find, for up to 
a height of 20 palms the tlgera can seize 
them at a leap ; and if anything saves the 
poor people from these beasts it is the bon¬ 
fires they keep burning at night, which the 
tigers are much afraid of. In fact these are 
so numerous that many come into the city 
itself at night in search of prey. And it has 
happened, since we took the place, that a 
tiger leapt into a garden surroundjsd by a 
good high timber fence, and lifted a beam 
of wood with three slaves who were laid by 
the heels, and with these made a clean leap 
over the fence.”— Barros, II. vi. 1. Lest I 
am doing the great historian wrong as to 
this Munchausen - like story, I give the 
original: “E jk aconteceo . . . sal tar hum 
tigre em hum quintal cercado de madeira 
bom alto, e levou hum tronco de madeira 
com trez (tres ?) escravos que estavam prezos 
nelle, com os quaes saltou de claro em claro 
per cima da corca.” 
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1583.—“We also escaped the peril of the ; 
multitude of tigers which infest those i 
tracts ” (the Pegu delta) “ and prey on what- I 
ever they can get at. And although we were 
on that account anchored in midstream, 
nevertheless it was asserted that the ferocitj' 
of these animals was such that they would 
press even into the water to seize their prey.” 
—Oasparo Ba/bly f. 94v. 

1586.—“ We went through the wilder- 
nesse because the right way was full of 
thieves, when we passed the country of 
Gouren^ where wo found but few Villages, 
but almost all Wildernes.se, and saw many 
Buffes, Swine, and Deere, Grasse longer 
than a man, and very many Tigres."— R, 
in Purchas, ii. 1736. 

1675.—“Going in quest whereof, one of 
our Soldiers, a Youth, killed a Tigre-Royal; 
it was brought homo bv 30 or 40 Combies 
(Koonbee), the Body tied to a long Bamboo, 
the Tail extended ... it wa.s a Tigre of the 
Biggest and Noblest Kind, Five Feet in 
Length beside the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby Cat . . . the 
Visage Fierce and Majestick, the Teeth 
gnashing. . . A>//er, 176. 

1683.—“In ye afternoon they found a 
reat Tiger, one of y^ black men shot a 
arbod arrow into his Buttock. Mr. French- 
feild and Capt. Baynes alighted off their 
horses and advanced towards the thicket 
where y‘' Tiger lay. The people making a 
great noise, ye Tiger flew out upon Mr. 
Frenchfeild, and he shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into ye breast ; at which he made 
a groat noise, and returned again to his den. 
The Black Men seeing of him wounded fell 
upon him, but the Tiger had so much 
strength as to kill 2 men, and wound a 
third, before he died. At Night y^ Ragea 
sent me the Tiger.”—JJedges, Diary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 66-67. 

1754.—“There was a Charter granted to 
the East India Company. Many Disputes 
arose about it, which came before Parlia¬ 
ment ; all Arts were used to corrupt or 
delude the Members ; among others a Tyger 
was baited with Solemnity, on the Day the 
great Question was to come on. This was 
such a Novelty, that several of the Members 
were drawn off from their Attendance, and 
absent on the Division. . . .”—A Collection 
of Letters re.laiinq to the K.l. Companu, &c 
(Tract), 1754, p.l3. 

1869. — “ Les tigres et les leopards sont 
consid^r^s, autant par les Hindous que par 
les musalmans, comme 6tant la proi)ridt<S 
des pirs (see PEER): au.ssi les miturels du 
pays no sympathisent pas avec les Euro- 
p^ens pour la chasse du iigte.”—Garcinde 
Tassy, Rcl. Mm. p. 24. 

1872.—“One of the Frontier Battalion 
soldiers approached me, running for his life, 

. . . This was his story :— 

‘ Sahib, I was going along with the letters 
. . . which I had received from your high¬ 
ness ... a great tiger came out and stood 
in the path. Then 1 feared for my life ; and 


ho tiger stood, and I stood, and we looked 
Lt each other. I had no weapon but my 
kukri (Kookry) . . . and the Government 
letters. So 1 said, ‘ My lord Tiger, here 
are the Government letters, the Tetters of 
the Honourable Kumpany Bahadur . . . 
and it is necessary for me to go on with 
them.’ The tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when 1 had done speaking he 
growled, but he never offered to get out of 
the way. On this I was much more afraid, 
so 1 kneeled down and made obeisance to 
him ; but he did not take any more notice 
»f that either, so at last I told him 1 should 
report the matter to the Sahib, and 1 throw 
dowm the letters in front of him, and came 
here as fast as 1 was able. Sahib, 1 now ask 
for your justice against that tiger.’”— Lt.- 
Col. T. Leinin, A Fly on the iVheel, p. 444. 

TINCALL, s. Borax. Pers. tinhdr, 
but apparently originally Skt. tankcaia., 
and perhaps from the people so called 
who may have sup]died it, in the 
nimahiya— Tct 77 arot of IMolemy. [Mr. 
Atkinson {Himalayas Ga::::. ii. 357) 
connects the name of this ])eo])le with 
that of the tangiin pony.] 

1525.—“ Tymquall, small, 60 tangas a 
maund.” — Lembran^a, 50. 

1563.—“Tt is called borax and emswola; 
and in Arabic tineax, and so the Guzeratis 
call it. . . .”— Garcia, f. 78. 

c. 1590.—“Having reduced the Fharal io 
small bits, he adds to every man of it Ih 
sers of tangar (borax) and 3 sers of i)oundea 
nalritin, and kneads them together.”—A 
i. 26. 

[1757.— “A small quantity of Tutenegg 
(Tootnague), Tinkal and Japan Copper was 
also found here. . . .”—/rie#, 105.] 

TINDAL, s. Malayal. iandal, Telug. 
tamlda, also in Mahr. and other ver¬ 
naculars tandel, tandail, [which Platts 
connects with tandd., Skt. taidra, ‘a 
line of men,’ but the Madras Gloss. 
derives the S. Indian forms from Mai. 
tandn, ‘an oar,’ valli, ‘to pull.’] The 
head or commander of a body of men ; 
but in ordinary specific apjilication a 
native petty officer of lascars, whether 
on board ship (boatsw^ainl or in the 
ordnance department, ana sometimes 
the head of a gang of labourers on 
public works. 

c. 1348. — “The second day after our 
arrival at the i)ort of Kailukari this princess 
invited the nalhodak (Nacoda) or owner of 
the ship, the lardni{seG CRANNY) or clerk, 
the merchants, the persons of distinction, 
the tandil. . . .”— Ion Batuta, iv. 250. The 
Moorish traveller explains the word as muk- 
addam (Mocuddum, q.y.) al-rajdl, which the 
French translators render as “ggn^ral des 
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pistons,’' but we may hazard the correction 
of “ Master of the crew.” 

c. 1590.—“In large ships there are twelve 
classes. 1. The Ndkhvdd, or owner of the 
ship. . . . 3. I'he Tandil, or chief of the 
khaldcis (see CLASSY) or sailors. . . — 

Ain, 1 . 280. 

1673.—“The Captain is called Nucquedah, 
the boatswain Tindal. . . .”— Fryer, 107. 

1768.—“One Tindal, or Corporal of Las¬ 
cars.”—O/w, ii. 339. 

[1826.—“I desired the tindal, or steers¬ 
man to answer, ‘ Bombay.’” — 

Bar!, ed. 1873, ii. 157.] 

TINNEVELLY, n.]). A town and 
district of Southern India, probably 
Tiru-nel-vHi, ‘Sacred Kice-hedge.’ 
^he Madras Gloss, gives ‘Sacred 
raddy-village.’] The district formed 
the southern part of the Madura 
territory, and first bec^iine a distinct 
district about 1744, when the Madura 
Kingdom was incorporated with the 
territories under the Nawiib of Arcot 
(Caldwell, H. of Tiinievelly). 

TIP AERY, s, Beng. and Himl. 
tijmri, teparl, the fruit of Physalis 
'peraviaiia, L., N.O. Solanacear. It is 
also known in India as ‘Cape goose¬ 
berry,’ [wliicli is usually said to take 
its name from tlie Cai)e of Cood Hoj)e, 
but as it is a native of trojucal 
A.inerica, Mr. Ferguson (8 ser. N. A Q. 
xii. lOG) suggests tliat the word may 
really be cam or cap, from the 
peculiarity of its structure noted 
pelow.l It is sometimes known as 
‘Brazil cherry.’ It gets its generic 
name from the fact that the inflated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a bag or 
bladder (^co-a). It lias a slightly acid 
gooseberry flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. We have seen a suggestion some¬ 
where that the Bengali name is con¬ 
nected with the M^ord tenpd, ‘ inflated,’ 
which gives its name to a species of 
tetrodon or globe-fish, a fish wiiicli has 
the power of dilating tlie (e.sophagus 
in a singular manner. The native 
name of the fruit in N.W. India is 
vidk or mdko, but tipdri is in general 
Anglo-Indian use. The use of an 
almost identical name for a gooseberry¬ 
like fruit, in a Polynesian Island 
(Kingsmill group) quoted below from 
Wilkes, is very curious, Imt we can 
say no more on the matter. 

1846.—“On Makin they have a kind of 
fruit resembling the gooseberry, called by 
the natives ‘teiparu^; this they pound, 


after it is dried, and make with molasses 
into cakes, which are sweet and pleasant 
to the ta.ste.” — r.>". Expedition, by C. 
Wilkes, U.S.N., V. 81. 

1878.—“ . . . The enticing tipari in its 
crnckly covering. . . .”— P. Robinson, In My 
Indian Gardeyi, 49-50. 

TIPPOO SAHIB, u p. The name 
of this famous enemy of the English 

1 >ower in India was, according to C. P. 
^rown, taken from that of Tipu Sultan, 
a siiint whose tomb is near Hyderabad. 
[Wilks (Hist. Sketches, i. 522, ed. 1869), 
says that the tomb is at Arcot.] 

TIRKUT, s. Foresail. Sea Hind, 
from Port, triquette (Eoebnrk). 

TIYAN, n.p. Malayal. Tlyan, or 
'Plvan, ])1. Thyax or Tivar. The name 
of what may he called the third c^ste 
(in rank) of Malabar. The word 
signifies ‘islander,’ [from Mai. Uvu, 
Skt. drlpa, ‘an island’]; and the 
jieofde are supposed to have come from 
Ceylon (see TIER CUTTY). 

1510.—“Tbo third class of Pagans arc 
called Tiva, who are artizans.” — }'arthenia, 

142. 

1516,—“The cleanest of these low and 
rustic people are called Tuias (read Tivas), 
who are great labourers, and their chief 
bu.siness is to look after the palm-trocs, 
and gather their fruit, and carry everything 
. . . for hire, because there are no draught 
cattle in the country,”— Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 
335. 

[1800.—“All Tirs can eat together, and 
intermarry. The proper duty of the cast is 
to extract the juice from palm-trees, to boil 
it down to Jagory (Jaggery), and to distil it 
into spirituous liquors ; but they are also 
very diligent as cultivators, porters, and 
cutters of firewood.”— Bnrftanan , Mysore, ii. 
115 ; and see Logan, Malabar, i. 110, 142. J 

TOBACCO, s. On this subject wc 
arc not ])rcpared to furnish any 
elaborate article, Init merely to bring 
together a few iiuotations toucliing on 
the introduction of tobacco into India 
and the East, or otherwise of interest. 

c. 15.50. — “. . . Abu Kir would carry 
the cloth m the market-street and sell it, 
and with its price buy meat and vegetables 
and tobacco. . . ."—Burton, Arab. Nights, 
vii. 210. The only mention in the Nights 
and the insertion of some scribe.] 

“It has happened to me several 
times, that going through the provinces of 
Guatemala and Nicaragua 1 have entered 
the house of an Indian who had taken this 
herb, which in the Mexican language is 
called tabacco, and immediately perceived 
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the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoke, I was obliged to go 
away in haste, and seek some other place.” 
—Girolamo lienzoni^ Hak. Soc. p. 81. [The 
word iabaco is from the language of Hayti, 
and meant, first, the pipe, secondly, the 
plant, thirdly, the sleep which followed its 
use {Mr. ./. Platt, 9 ser. JV. d: <«>. viii. 322).] 
1585.—“ Et hi ” (viz. Ralph Lane and the 
first settlers in Virginia) “reduces Indicam 
illam plantam fiuam Tabaccafn vocant et 
Nicotuim, qua contra cruditatos ab Tndis 
odocti, usi erant, in Angliarn primi, quod 
suam, intulerunt. Ex illo sane tempore usu 
coepit esse oreberrimo, et mngno pretio, 
dum quani plurimi graveolentein illius 
fumum, alii lasciviontes, alii valetudini con- 
sulentes, ])cr tubulum testaceum inoxplebili 
aviditate pas.sim hauriunt, et mox e naribus 
efilant; a<leo ut tabernae Tabaccanae non 
minus quani cervisiariac et vinariae passim 
per oppida habcantur. Ut Anglorum c;or- 
pora (quod salse ille dixit) cjui hac plantA, 
tantopere delocbxntur in Barliarorum naturam 
degenerassc videantur ; (jinim iisdem quibus 
Barbari delectentur ot sanari .so ]>o.sse 
credant.” — GhL Comdent, A/n}al. llnonn 
Anqllcauum . . . regn. Kli:o/>efha, ed. 1717, 
ii. 449. 

1592.— 

“ Into the woods thoiu'e forth in ha^te shoe 
wont 

To seeke for hearbe^ that mole him 
remedy ; 

For shoe of herbes had great iidondiment, 

Taught of the Nympho which from her 
infancy 

Her uourced ha,d in true Ni)bility : 

'Phis whether yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or J’anachaea, or Polygouy, 

Rhee fownd, and l)roiight it to her }>aticnt 
doarc 

Who al this while lay blcding out his hnrt- 
)>]ood neare.” 

T/it' Fuerlf Quern, 111. v. 32. 

1,597. “ His Tjordship ” (K. of Essex at 

VilJafranca) “made no answer, but called 
for tobacco, seeming to give tmt sin.'dl 
credit to this alarm ; and so tin horseback, 
with these noblemen and gentlemen on foot 
beside him, took tobacco, whil.st I was tell¬ 
ing his Tjordshi}^ of the men I had .sent forth, 
and the order T had given them. Within 
some quarter of an hour, wo might hear a 
good round volley of shot betwixt the 30 
men 1 had sent to the chapel, and the 
enemy, which made his Lordship cast his 
pipe from him, and listen to the shooting.” 
— Covimrntaries of Sir Francis Vere, p. 62. 

1598. — Coh. Ods mo I marie what 
pleasure or felicity they have in taking 
this roguish tobacco. It is good for nothing 
but to choke a man, and fill him full of 
smoke and embers : there were four died 
out of one house last week with taking of it, 
and two more the boll wont for ye.sternight; 
one of them they say will never scape it; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday upward 
and downward . . .its little better than 
rats-bane or rosakor.”—Akvr// Man in his 
/{umour, iii. 2. 


1604.—“Oct. 19. Demise to Tho. Lane 
and Ph. Bold of the new Impost of 6». 8d., 
and the old Custom of 2d. per pound on 
tobacco.” — Calendar of State Papers, Do, 
viestic, James I., p. 159. 

1604 or 1605.—“In Bij^pdr I had found 
.some tobacco. Never having seen the like 
in India, I brought some with me, and 
prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 
. . . His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my presents, and 
asking me how I had collected so many 
strange things in so short a time, when his 
eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its 
appurtenances; ho expressed groat surprise 
and examined the tobacco, which was made 
up in pipefuls ; he inquired what it was, 
and where 1 had got it. The Nawab Kh^^n- 
i-’Azam replied : ‘ This is tobacco, which is 
w'cll known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has bnnight it as a medicine for 
your Majesty.’ Hi.s Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered mo to prepare and take him a 
pipeful. He began to .smoko it, wdien his 
phy.sician approached and forbade his doing 
.so ”... (omitting much that is curioms). 
“ As I had brought a large supply of tobacco 
and pipe.s, 1 .sent .some to several of the 
nobles, w'hilo others sent to ask for .some ; 
indeed all, without exception, wanted some, 
and the practice w'a.s introduced. After 
that the merchants began to .sell it, so the 
custom of smoking spread rapidly.”— Asad 
Ih'fi. in vi. 165-167. 

1610. — “The 2' Idles are also incredible 
bikers of Opium . . . carrying it about with 
them both in peace and in warre ; which 
they say expollcth all feare, and makes 
them couragious ; but 1 rather think giddy 
headed. . . . And perhajis for the self same 
cause they also delight in Tobacco ; they 
take it through reed.s that have ioyned 
vnto them great heads of wood to containo 
it: I df)ubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought thorn by the English : and were it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Moral Bassa 
not long since commanded a pipe to be 
thrust through the nose of a Turkr, and so 
to bo led in deri.sion through the Citie,) no 
question but it would prove a principal! 
commodity. Nevertheles.se thoy will take 
it in corners, and are .so ignorant therein, 
that that wdiich in England is not .saleable, 
doth pa.s.se hero amongst them for mo.st 
excellent.”— Sandi/s, Journey, 66. 

1615. —“ 11 tabacco ancora usano qui ” (at 
Constantinople) “di pigliar in conversazione 
per gu.sto: ma io non ho voluto raai pro- 
varno, e ne avora coguizione in Italia che 
molti no pigliano, ed in particolare il 
signore cardinale Ciescenzio qualche volta 
per medicamento insegnatogli dal Signor 
don Virginio Orsino, che primo di tutti, se 
io non fallo, gli anni addietro lo porth in 
Roma d’Tnghilterra.”— P. della Valle, i. 76. 

1616. — “Such is tho miraculous omni¬ 
potence of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (which neuer any 
drugge could do V)efore) in all persons and 
at all times. ... It cures the gout in the 
feet and (which is miraculous) in that very 
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instant when the smoke thereof, as light, 
flies vp into the head, the virtue thereof, as 
heauy, runs down to the litle toe. It 
helps all sorts of agues. It refreshes a 
weary man, and yet makes a man hungry. 
Being taken when they goe to bed, it makes 
one sleepe soundly, and yet being taken 
when a man is sloopie and drousio, it will, 
as they say, awake his braine, and quicken 
his vnderstanding. . . . O omnipotent power 
of Tobacco ! And if it could by the smoake 
thereof chase out deuils, as the smoake 
of Tobias fish did (which I am sure could 
smell no stronglier) it would serve for a 

P recious Relicke, both for the Suj)erstitious 
riests, and the insolent Puritanes, to cast 
out deuils withall.”— K, James /., Counter- 
hlastf to Tobacco^ in Works, pp. 219-220. 

1617. — “As the smoking of tobacco 
(tambikii) had taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind r)f many persons, I 
ordered that no one should ])ractisc the 
habit. My brother Shah ’Abb.ls, also being 
aware of its evil effects, had issued a com¬ 
mand against the use of it in Intn. But 
Khifn-i-’Alam was so much addicted to 
smoking, that he could not abstain from i1, 
and f»fton smoked.”— Memoirs of Jahdufir, 
in Elliot, V. 8.51. See the same j)assagc 
rendered by Blochmann, in Ind. Antdj, 
i. 164. 

1623.—“ Incipit nostro seculo in immen- 
sum cre.scere usus tobacco, atfiue afficit 
homines occulta (jiiidein ’ delectatione, ut 
qui illi aomel assueti- sint, difficile j)ostea 
abstinent.”— B<u-on, H. Vit<(r et Mortis, in 
B. Montague's od. x. 189. 

We are unable to give the date or 
Persian author of the following ex¬ 
tract (though clearly of the 17th 
century), which with an introductory 
sentence we have found in a fragmen¬ 
tary note in the handwriting of the 
late Major William Yule, written in 
India about the hegi lining of last 
century : * 

“ Although Tobacco be the produce of an 
European Plant, it ha.s nevertheless been 
in use by our Physicians medicinally for 
some time past. Nay, some creditable 
People even have been friendly to the use 
of it, though from its having been brought 
sparingly in the first instance from Europe, 
its rarity prevented it from coming into 
eneral use. The Culture of this Plant, 
owevor, became speedily almost universal, 
within a short period after its introduction 
into Hindostaun ; and the produce of it 
rewarded the Cultivator far beyond every 
other article of Husbandry. This became 
more especially the case in the reign of 
Shah Jehaun (commenced a.H. 1037) when 
the Practice of Smoking pervaded all Ranks 


* Some notice of Major Yule, whose valuable 
Oriental MSS. were presented to the British Mu¬ 
seum after his death, Avill be found in Dr. Rieu’s 
Preface to the Catalogue of Persian MSS. (vol. iii. 
p. xviii.). 


and Classes within the Empire. Nobles and 
Beggars, Pious and Wicked, Devotees and 
Free-thinkers, poets, historians, rhetoricians, 
doctors and patients, high and low, rich 
and poor, all! all seemed intoxicated with a 
decided preference over every other luxury, 
nay even often over the necessaries of life. 
To a stranger no offering was so acceptable 
as a Whiff, and to a friend one could 
j)roduce nothing half so grateful as a 
Chilluin. So rooted was the habit that the 
confirmed Smoker would abstain from Food 
and Drink rather than relinquish the grati¬ 
fication he derived from inhaling the lumes 
of this deleterious Plant! Nature recoils at 
the very idea of touching the Saliva of 
another Person, yet in the present instance 
our Tobacco smokers pass the moistened 
Tube from one mouth to another without 
hesitation on the one hand, and it is 
received with complacency on the other! 
The more acrid the Fumes so much the 
more grateful to the Palate of the Connois¬ 
seur. The Smoke is a Oollyrium to the 
Eyes, whilst the Fire, they will tell you, 
supplies to the Body the waste of radical 
Heat. Without doubt the Hookah is a 
most plea.sing Companion, whether to the 
Wayworn Traveller or to the solitary 
Hermit. It is a Friend in whoso Bosom 
we may repose our most confidential Secrets; 
and a Coun.sollor upon whose advice we may 
rely in our most important Concerns. It is 
an elegant Ornament in our private Appart- 
nients : it gives joy to the Beholder in our 
public Halls. The Music of its sound puts 
the warbling of the Nightingale to Shame, 
and the Fragrance of its Perfume brings a 
Blush on the Cheek of the Rose. Life in 
.short is prolonged by the Fumes inhaled at 
each inspiration, whilst every expiration of 
them is accompanied with extatic de¬ 
light. . . .”— {ca'tera desimt). 

c. 1760.— “Tambaku. It is known from 
. the Madsh -i-Jia/ilnn that the tobacco came 
I from Europe to the Dakhin, and from the 
Dakhin to Upper India, during the reign of 
Akbar Shilh (1.556-]605), since which time it 
has been in general use.”— Bakdr-i’-Ajam, 
quoted by Blochmann, in hid. Antiq. i. 164. 

1878.—It appears from Miss Bird’s Jamn 
that tobacco was not cultivated in tnat 
country till 1605. In 1612 and 1615 the 
Shogtin prohibited both culture and use 
of tabako. — See the work, i, 276-77. 
[According to Mr. Chamberlain {Things 
Japanese, 3rd od. p. 402) by' 1651 the law 
wa.s so far relaxed that smoking was per¬ 
mitted, but only out-of-doors.] 

TOBBA, s. Hind, tobrd, [which, 
according to Platts, i.s Skt. protha, 
‘nost! 01 a horse,’ inverted]. The 
leather nose-bag in which a horse’s 
feed is administered. “In the Ner- 
budda valley, in Central India, the 
women we.ar a profusion of toe-rings, 
some standing up an inch high. Their 
shoes are consequently curiously shaped, 
and are called tobras ” (M.-Gen. E. H. 
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K’eatinge). As we should say, ‘buckets.’ 
[The use of the nosebag is referred to 
by Sir T. Herbert (ed. 1634): “The 
horses (of the Persians) feed usually 
of barley and cliopt-straw put into a 
bag, and fastened about their heads, 
which iniplyes the manger.” Also see 
TURA.] 

1808.—. . stable-boys are apt to .‘^orve 
themselves to a jiart out of the poor beasts 
allowance ; to prevent which a thrifty 
housewife sees it put into a tobra, or mouth 
bag, and spits thereon to make the Hostler 
loathe and leave it alone.”— Ifrumiuond^ 
III itsf rat Ions, &c. 

[1875.—“One of the horsemen dropped 
histobra or nose-bag.”— Drew, Jininnoo, 240. j 

TODDY, s. A corruption of Hind. 
tdt% i.e. tlie fernicntfHl sap of tlie tar 
or palmyra, k^kt. and also of othei- 
palms, su(di as the date, the coco-])alm, 
and the Caryota urem; ])alm-wine. 
Toddy is generally the substance used 
in India as yeast, to leaven bread. 
The word, as is well known, has re¬ 
ceived a new ajmlication in Scotland, 
the immediate liistory of which we 
have not traced. Tlie /d/u-tree seems 
to be indicated, though confusedly, in 
this passag(^ of M(igasthenes from 
Arrian ; 

c. n.c. 320.—“Megasthenes tells us . . . 
the Indians were in old times nomadic . . . 
were so barbarou.s that they wore the skins 
of such wild animals as they could kill, 
and subsisted (?) on the bark of trees ; that 
these trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there grew on them as there 
grows at the tops of the (date) palm trees, 
a fruit re.sembling balls of wool.”— Arri(i)i, 
Indlai, vii., tr, by McCrindle. 

c. 1330.—“. . . There is another tree of 
a different species, which . . . gives all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called tari.” — Fr. 
JordanuSy 16. 

[1554. —“There is in Gujaret a tree of 
the palm-tribe, called tari agadji (millet 
tree). From its branches cups are sus¬ 
pended, and when the cut end of a branch 
IS placed into one of these vessels, a sweet 
liquid, something of the nature of arrack, 
flows oiit in a continuous stream . . . and 
presently changes into a most wonderful 
wine.”— Travels of Sidi AH Reis, traiu. A. 
VamMry, p. 29.] 

[1609-10. — “Tarree.” See under 
SUEA.] 

1611.—“Palmiti Wine, which they call 
Taddy.” — N. Dountohy in Ptirehas, i. 298. 

[1614.—“A sort of wine that distilleth 
out of the Palmetto trees, called Tadie.” — 
Foster, Letters, iii. 4.] 


1615.— 

“ . . . And then more to glad yee 

Weele have a health to al our friends in 

Tadee.” 

lo T. Coryat, in Crudities, 
iii. 47. 

1623.—. . on board of which wo stayed 
till nightfall, entertaining with conversa¬ 
tion and drinking tari, a liquor which is 
drawn from the coco-nut trees, of a whitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
ro\igh taste, though with a blending in 
sweetness, and not unpalatable, something 
like t)nc of our vinl fylvvantl. It will also in¬ 
toxicate, like wine, if drunk over freely.”— 
r. della Valle, ii. 530 ; [Ilak. Soo. i. 62J. 

[1634.—“ The Toddy-tree is like the Date 
of Palm ; the Wine called Toddy is got 
by wounding and piercing the Tree, and 
putting a .lar or Pitcher under it, so as the 
Li(juor may drop into it .”—Sir T. Herbert, 
in Harris, i. 408.) 

1648.—“The country ... is planted with 
palmito-trces, from which a sap is drawn 
called Terry, that they very commonly 
drink.”—Pa Tudst, 12. 

1653.—“. . . le tari qui est le vin ordi¬ 
naire des Indes .”—De hi BouKai/r-le-Gou:, 
246, 

1673. — “The Natives singing and roaring 
all Night long ; being drunk with Toddy, 
the Wine of the Cocoe.” -Fryer, 53. 

,, “As for the rest, they are very 
rc.spectful, unless the Seamen and Soldiers 
get drunk, either with Toddy or Bang.”— 
Jbkl. 91. 

1686.—“ Besides the Liquor or Water in 
the Fruit, there is also a sort of Wine 
drawn from the Tree called Toddy, which 
looks like Whey .”—Ham pier, i. 293. 

1705.—. . cottc liqueur .s’aitpellc taiif.” 
— Ludh'er, 43. 

1710. —This word was in common use at 
Madras.— IV/ieele?-, ii. 125. 

17.50.- Was vor liouto trincken 

Taddy ? 0. Dio Soldaten, die Land 

PV)rtugiesen, die Parreier (see PARIAH) und 
Sebiffleute trincken diesen Taddy.” — 
Madras, oder FoU St. George, &c., Halle, 
1750. 

1857.—“It i.s the unfermented juice of 
the Palmyra which is used as food : when 
.allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if loft to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating drink called ‘ kal ’ or 
‘toddy.’” — Bp. Caldwell, Lectures on Tinne- 
velly Mission, p. 33. 

H “The Rat, returning home full of 
Toddy, said, If 1 meet the Cat, 1 will tear 
him in pieces.”—Ceylon Proverb, in Ind. 
AnJtiq. i. 59. 

Of the Scotch application of the 
word we can find but one example in 
Burns, and, strange to say, no mention 
in Jameson’s Dictionary : 
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1786.- 

“ The lads an’ lassos, blythely bent 
To mind baith saul an’ body, 

Sit round the table, weel content 
An’ steer alx)ut the toddy. . . .” 

Bums, Th^ liohj Fair. 
1798'. —“ Action of the case, for giving 
her a dose in some toddy, to intoxicate and 
inflame her passions. ” —fiootss Repor ts, i. 80. 
1804.— 

“ . . . I’ve nae fear for't ; 

For siller, faith, ye ne’er did care for’t, 
Unless to help a needful body, 

An’ get an antrin glass o’ toddy.” 

TannahiU, Epistle to James Barr. 

TODDY-BIRD, S. We do not know 
for certain what Inrd is meant by Ibi.s 
name in the (flotation. The, m‘sl 
would seem to })oint to tlie Baya, <»r 
Weaver-bird {Ploceiis Baya., Blyll) 
but the sirx alleged is absurd ; il is 
probably a blumier. [Another bjid, 
the Art am us fuscus^ is, according to 
Balfour (Cyrl. s.v.) called tin* toddy 
shrike.] 

[1673.—“F(>r here is a Bird (h;!\;nt.' its 
name from the Tree it chu.sos tor its Sanctu 
ary, the toddy-tree). . . ."—Fn/cr, TV).} 
c. 1750 -60.— “It is in this tree (.sec 
PALBTSTRA, BRAB) that the toddy-birds, 
so called from their attachment to that 
tree, make their ex(iuisitcly curious nests, 
wrought out of the thinnc.st reeds and 
filaments of branches, with an inimitible 
mechanism, and are about the ])igness of a 
partridge ('') The bird.s themselves are of 
no value. . . ." — (irose, i. 4.S, 

TODDY-CAT, s. This nanu* is in 
S. India apjditid t-o the JUiradoxurns 
Mnsamja, Jerdon : [the B. 'tdyer, the 
Indian Palm-(hvet of Blaiiford {Maat- 
vialia, 106).] It infests Ijou.ses, 
especially wdiere there is a ceiling of 
cloth (see CHUTT). Its name is mveii 
for its fondness, real or supposed, for 
palm-juice. 

[TOKO, s. Slang for ‘a thra.sliing.’ 
The word is imixu’. of Hind, toknd^ ‘l.o 
censure, hlame,’and has been converted 
into a noun on the analogy of bunnow 
and other words of the same kind. 

[1823.—“ Toco for }/am —Yams are food for 
negroes in the W. Indie.s , . . and if, in¬ 
stead of receiving his proper ration of those, 
blackeo gets a whip (toco) about hia back, 
why ‘he has ca\ight toco’ imstead of yam.” 
—John Bee, Slang Diet. 

[1867 —“Toko for Tam. An expression 
culiar to negroes for crying out before 
ing hurt.” — Smyth, Sail(r/s Word-Book, 

S.V.] 


TOLA, s. An Indian weight 
(chiefly of gold or silver), not of 
extreme antiquity. Hind, fold, Skt. 
tula., ‘a lialaiice,’ tul, ‘to lift up, to 
weigh.’ The Hindu scab* is 8 rattls 
(see RUTTEE)~1 mdsha, 12 nidshas = 
1 told. Tlius the iold was e([ual to 96 
raftls. The proper weight of the ratti, 
whi<-h w'a.s the old Indian unit of 
vv^eight, has been determined by Mr. E. 
Thomas as 1 -Tb grains, and the medieval 
iajKja wdiicli was tlu* ]»rotoi,yp<' rd the 
ru])ee was of loo nttf/s weight. “But 
. . . llie fart.iU rain of the Muslims 
was merely ;• ]);nl—f>f Ihe 

c.oui]k:irativ< ,, ier(mt- tola, and A* 

(he l)e\\]^' <h‘\iM‘d rnper.’’’ By the 
I B.egu!ation \'l]. ot 1833, ])utting tlie 
' Iditish India <oinage on its pre.seiit 
.fooling (se<- under SEER) the told 
' ^\<'Jg]mIg 180 grs., which is als(; tlic 
weight of the rii]H‘e, is establi.shed by 
Ihe same Regulation, as the unit of 
the .system of weights, 80 tolas —I sn\ 
40 .NWS—1 Maund. 

I.'i63.—“I kiK'w a sei'retary of Niwimoxa 
I sec NIZAMALUCOl, a native of Uorayon, 
^vllO ate every da\ tiiree tollas (of ojiiinn), 
which i,' the weight of ten (“■'‘uzados and a 
half ; I'ui this Cora^-orii {KJtom.^uul), though 
he was a man of letters and a great scribe 
and <)flieiHl, was always nodding or sleep¬ 
ing.”— (rarda, f. lb.'')/;. 

1610.- “A Tole is a rupee cJatllany of 
silver, and ten of these Toles are the value 
of one t)f g(Ad."—1{airkiris, in Purchai, i. 

217. 

1615-16.--“'J’wo tole and a half being an 
ounce.” — Sir 7’. Ro>\ in /'inrha.% i. 545; 
[Hak. S(K. i. 183]. 

1676.- “Overall tin tfnqure of the Great 
Mogul, all the Gold and Siher is weigh'd 
with Weights, which they call Tolla, which 
amounts to 9 denicrs and night grains of our 
weight.”— Toerntter, F.T. ii. 18 ; [ed. Ball, 
i. 14]. 

TOMAUN, s. A Mongol word, sig¬ 
nifying 10,00t), and nonstaiitly used in 
th(* liist-ories of t,]ie Mongol dynasties 
for a division of an army theoretically 
consisting of that number. But its 
modern a]>]dication is to a Persian 
money, at tlie present time worth 
about 7s. 6if. [In 1899 the excdiange 
wa.s alKuit 53 crans to tlie i*! ; 10 
(h'atis—\ tuman.] Till recently it W'as 
only a money of account, representing 
10,OCX) dinars; tlie latter also liaving 
])cen in Persia foi* eiuitiiries only a 
money of account, constantly degene¬ 
rating in value. The tomaun in 
Fryer’s lime (1677) is reckoned by him 
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as equal to 6s. Sd. P. della Valle' 
estimate 60 years earlier would giv< 
about £4, 10^. Od., and is perliapi 
loose and too high. 8ir T. Herbert’! 
valuation (5 x 13.s\ 8d.) is the same as 
Fryer’s. In the first and third of tlu 
following quotations we have the word 
in the Tartar military sense, for a 
division of 10,000 men : 

1298.—You aoe when a Tartar prince 
goes forth to war, he takes with him, say. 
100,000 horse . . . they call the corps oi 
100,000 men a Thc ; that of 10,000 they cal 
a Toman.” —Marco Po/o, Bk. i. ch. 54. 

c. 1340. — “Ces deux portions r^uniet 
formaient un total de 800 toumans, doni 
chacuu vaut 10,000 dinars courants, et It 
dinar 6 dirhem.s.”— Shihdhwid'ui, MaxalaPui 
AhsCir, in Not. et Exts. xiii. 194. 

c. 1317.—“1 was informed . . . that 
when the Kan assembled his troops, and 
called the array of his forces together, 
there were with him 100 divisions of horse, 
each composed of 10,000 men, the chief 
of whom wa.s called Amtr Tumin, or lord 
of 10,000 .”—Ibii Hat eta, iv. 299-300. 

A form of the Tartar word seem.s to have 
passed into Russian : 

c. 1559.—“One thousand in the language 
of the people i.s called Tissutze: likewi.se 
ten thousand in a single word Tma : twenty 
thousand DuueimK'. thirty thousand T/tma.” 
— Hoberstein, Pella Moscoria, Pamusiv, iii. 
159. 

[c. 1590. — In the Sarkitr of Kandahiir 
“eighteen dinars make a tumdn, and each 
tuniiin is equivalent to 800 dilm.s. The 
tumiCn of Khurasj'in is equal in value to 30 
rupees and the turaifn of Irdk to 40.”— Ain, 
ed. Jarrelt, ii. 393-94.] 

1619.— “ L’arnbasciadore Indiano . . . 
ordino che dona.sse a tutti un tomano, ciofe 
dieci zecohini per uno.”—P. della Valk, ii. 
22 . 

c. 1630.—“But how miserable so ere it 
seemes to others, the Persian King makes 
many happy harvests; filling every ycere 
his in.satiate coffers with above 350,000 
Tomans (a Toman is five markes sterlin).” 
—Hir T. Herbert, p. 225. 

[c. 1665.—In Persia “the ab^Uii is worth 
4 sh^his, and the tom^n 50 ah&sis or 200 
shdhis.*' — Tavernier, ed. Ball, i. 24.] 

1677. — . . Receipt of Custom (at 

Gombroon) for which he pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand Thomands, 
every Thomand making Three pound and 
a Noble in our Accompt, Half which we 
have a Right to.”— Fryer, 222. 

1711.—“Camels, House.s, &c., are gene¬ 
rally sold by the Tomand, which is 200 
Shahoea or 50 Abassees ; and they usually 
reckon their Estates that way ; such a man 
is worth so many Tomands, as we reckon 
by Pounds in England.”— Lockyer, 229. 

[1858.—“Girwur Singh, Tomandar, came 
up with a detachment of the special police.” 

— SUermn, Journey through Oiidh, ii, 17.] 


TOMBACK, 8. An alloy of copper 
and zinc, i.e. a particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from Indo- 
Chinese countries. Port, tambaca, 
from Malay tdmhaga and tdmhagay 
‘ copper,’ which is again from Skt. 
tamrika and tdmra. 

1602. —“Their drummes are huge pannes 
made of a motall called Tombaga, which 
makes a most hellish sound.”— Bcott, Pin- 
course of laua, in Purchas, i. 180. 

1690.— “This Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
whose scarcity renders it more valuable than 
Gold. . . . 'I'is thought to be a kind of 
natural Compound of Gold, Silver, and 
Brass, and in some places the mixture is 
very Rich, as at Borneo, and the Moneilloes, 
in others more allayed, as at Siam.” — 
Oxnngton, 510. 

1759. —“The Productions of this Country 
(Siam) are prodigious (juantities of Grain, 
Cotton, Benjamin . . . and Tambanok.” 
—In Dalrymple, i. 119. 

TOM-TOM, 8. Tayntam, a native 
drum. The word comes from India, 
and is chiefly used there. Forbes 
(Rds-Mdld, ii.'401) [ed. 1878, p. 665] 
vSfiys the thing is so (tailed because used 
by criers who beat it tdm-tdm, ‘place 
!)>• place,’ i.e. first at one place, then at 
another. But it is rather an onoma¬ 
topoeia, not belonging to any langua^ 
in ]>articnlar. In Ceylon it takes the 
"orm tawattaiiia, in Tel. tappeta, in 
Tam. iamhattaio; in Malay it is ton- 
on, all with tlie same meaning. [When 
badminton was introduced at Satara 
latives called it Tamtam phill khel, 
■nm-tam iiieaning ‘ battledore,' and the 
huttlecock looked like, a flower {vhul). 
Tommy Atkins promptly turned this 
into “ Tom FooV^ (Calcutta Rev. xevi. 
346).] In French the word tamtam is 
ised, not for a drum of any kind, but 
or a Chinese gong (q.v.). M. Littre, 
however, in the Supplement to his 
Diet., remarks that this use is erroneous. 

1693. — “It is ordered that to-morrow 
norning the Choul'try Justices do cause 
he Tom Tom to bo beat through all the 
troets of the Black Town. . . .”—In Wheeler, 
268. 

1711. — “Their .small Pipes, and Tom 
Toms, instead of Harmony made the Dis¬ 
ord the greater.”— Lockyer, 235. 

1755.—In the Calcutta Mayor’s expenses 
o find: 

“Tom Tom, R. 1 1 0.”—In Long, 56. 
T764.—“You will give strict orders to the 
Semiudars to furnish Oil and Mus-shauls, 
ind Tom Toms and Pikeraen, &c., according 
o custonjf”— Ibid, 391, 
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1770.—“... An instrument of brass which 
the Europeans lately borrowed from the 
Turks to add to their military music, and 
which is called a tam ” (').—Ahhe RminaU 
tr. 1777, i 30. 

1789.—“An harsh kind of music from a 
tom-tom or drum, accompanied by a loud 
rustic pipe, sound.s from different parties 
throughout the throng. . . Nar¬ 

rative, 73. 

1804. — “ I request that they may be 
hanged ; and lot the cause of their nimish- 
rnent be published in the bazar by beat of 
tom-tom.”— iii. 186. 

1824. — “The Mahrattas in my vicinity 
kept u}) such a confounded noise with the 
tamtams, cymbals, and pi]>es, that to sleep 
wa.s im]>ossible.”— Serh/^ }Vonders of FJiora, 
ch. iv. 

1836.—For the use of the word by Dickens, 
see under GUM-GUM. 

1862. — “The first mu.sical instruments 
were without doubt percussive sticks, cala¬ 
bashes, tomtoms.”— First 
Principles, 3.56. 

1881. —“The tom-tom is iibi([uitous. It 
knows no rest. It i.s content with depriving 
man of his. Tt .select'' by preference the 
hours of the night a.s the time for its malign 
inHuence to assert its most potent sway. 
It reverberate.s its dull unmeaning mono- 
tones through the 6tful drearn.s which sheer 
exhau.stion brings. It ius}»iros delusive 
hopes by a brief lull only to break forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder ecstacies 
of maniacal fury—accompanied with nasal 
incantation.s and protracted howls. . . — 

Overland Times of India, April 11. 

TONGA, s. A kind of light and 
.small two-wheeded vehicle, Hiinl. tdmpi, 
[Skt. tiDnanga, ‘a }»latform’]. The 
word has become familiar of late yc'ars, 
owing to tlie use of the tonga in a 
modified form on the roads leading up 
to Simla, Darjeeling, and other hill- 
sDitions. [Tavernier s])eaks of a c.arriage 
of tilts kind, but does not u.se the word : 

[c. 1665.—“They have also, for travelling, 
small, very light, carriages which contain 
two persons ; but msually one travel.s alone 
... to which they harnes.s a pair of oxen 
only. These carriages, which are provided, 
like ours, with curtains and cushions, are not 
slung. . . .”— Tavernier, ed. Ball, i. 44.] 

1874.—“The villages in this part of the 
country are usually superior to those in 
Poona or Sholil]>ur, and the people appear 
to be in good circumstances. . , . The 
custom too, which is common, of driving 
light Tongas drawn by ponies or oxen 
points to the same conclusion.”— 

Report of Ndsil. 

1879.—“A tongha dkk has at last been 
started between liajpore and Debra. The 
first tongha took only 5^ hours from Rajpore 
to Saharunpore.”— Pioneer Mail. 


1880. —“ In the ( Times) of the 19th of April 

we are told that ‘Syud Mahomed Padshah has 
repulsed the attack on his fort instigated by 
certain moolahs of tonga ddkd ... Is the 
relentless tonga a region of country or a 
roligiou.s organizfition . The original 

telegram appears to have contemplated a 
full .stop after ‘ certain mooHahs.' Then came 
an independent sentence aViout the tonga 
d(Xk working admirably between Peshawur 
and .Icllalabad, but the sub-editor of the 
Times, interpreting the message referred 
to, made sense of it in the w ay we have seen, 
associating the ominous mystery with the 
moollahs, and helping out the other sentence 
w'ith .some explanatory ideas of his own.” 
— Pioneer Mall, June 10. 

1881. — “Bearing in mind Mr. Framji’s 
v^xtraordinary services, notably those ren¬ 
dered during the rautiiiv, and . . . that ho is 
crippled for life ... by wounds received 
while gallantly defending the mail tonga 
cart in which he was travelling, when 
atUickcd by dacoits. . . .’’—Letter from 
Bomlxd/ 0(tvf. to (lort. of India, .I Line 17, 
1881. 

TONICATCHY, TUNNYKETCH, 

.s. In Madras this is the tiame of the 
domestic wai cr-carrier, who is generally 
a woman, and acts as a kind of under 
housemaid. Tt is a corr. of Tamil 
tannir-kdssi, tannikkdrirm., an ahhrevia- 
tion ()\' lannlr-kdsafti, ‘water-woman.’ 

c. 1780. — “ ‘ \’ou(lricz-vous mo permottre 
de fnire ce trajet avec mes gens et mes 
bagnges, qui ne consistent (ju’en deux 
tnalle.s, (jmitre caisses de vin, deux ballots 
de bales, et deux femmes, dont I’une est 
ma cuisini^re, et rautre, ma tannie karetje 
oil porteuse d’eau.’”— Ilaafner, i. 242. 

1792.—“The Armenian . . . now mounts 
a bit of blood . . . and . . . dashes the 
mud about through the streets of the Black 
Torn, to the admiration and astonishment 
of the Tawny-kertches.”— Conrier, 
April 26. 

TONJON, and vnlg. TOMJOHN, s. 

A sort of sedan or porUible chair. It 
is (at least in the Bengal Presidency) 
carried like a palankin by a single 
pole (ind four hearers, whereas a joxn- 
pon (q.v.), for use in a hilly country, 
has two poles like a European sedan, 
each pair of ])earers bearing it by a 
stie.k between the poles, to which the 
latter are slung. We cannot tell what 
the origin of this word is, nor explain 
tlie etymology given hv Williamson 
below, unless it is intended for thmn- 
jdngh, which might mean ‘support- 
thigh.’ Mr. Platts Luves as forms in 
Hind, tdmjhctni and thdnijdn. The 
word is perTia])S adopted from some 
trans-gangetic language. A rude con- 
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trivance of this kind in Malabar is 
described by Col. Welsh under the 
name of a ‘ Tellioherry chair ’ (ii. 40). 

c. 1804. — “1 had a tonjon, or open ])alan- 
quin, in which I rode.”— J\Irs. Sfierirood, 
A utobiog. 283. 

1810.—“About Dacca, Chittaj^ong, Tij»- 
perah, and other mountainous parts, a very 
light kind of conveyance is in use, called a 
taum-jaung, i.e. ‘a support to the feet.”' 
— Wllliainsoi\, V.M. i. 322-23. 

,, “ Some of the party at the tents 

sent a tonjon, or open chair, carried like 
a palankeen, to meet me.”— Maria Graham, 
166. 

[1827.—“In accordance with LiidyD’OylyV 
earnest wish I go out every morning in her 
tonjin.’’ — Diary of Mrs. Fenton, lOO.j 

1829.—“1 had been conveyed to the hill 
in Hanson’s tonjon, which differs only from 
a palanquin in being like the body of a 
gig with a head to it.”— Mem. of Col. Moun¬ 
tain, 88. 

[1832. — . . T never seat myself in the 
palankeen or thonjaun without a feeling 
bordering on self-reproach. . . .” — Mrs. 
Meer H<uisan Ali, Observations, i. 320.] 

1839.—“He reined up his ragged horse, 
facing me, and dancing about till 1 had 
passed ; then he dashed past me at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and charged my 
tonjon, bending down to his saddlebow, 
pretending to throw a lance, showing his 
teeth, and uttering a loud quack ! ”— LetUrs 
from Madras, 290. 

[1849.—“We proceeded to Nawabgunge, 
the minister riding out with me, for some 
mile.s, to take leave, as I sat in niy tonjohn. •’ 
— Sleeman, Journey through (hidh, i. 2.J 

TOOLSY, s. The lioly Basil of 
tlie Hindus (Ocirtium sanctum^ L.), Skt.. 
tnlsi or tulasi, frcqiKMitly planted in a 
vase upon a pedestal of masonry in the 
vicinity of ETindu temples or dwellings. 
Sometimes the ashes of deceased 
relatives are preserved in these 
domestic shrines. The practice is 
alluded to by Fr. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see Cathay., i. 59, 
c. 1322); and it is accurately described 
by the later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See also IVard^s Hindoos, ii 203. The 
I)lant has also a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the shores of 
the Mediterranean generally. 

[c. 1650.—“They who bear the tulasi round 
the neck . . . they are Vai.shnavas, and* 
sanctify the world.”— Bhaktd Mala, in II. 
H. llW-.s, i. 41.] 

1672. — “Almost ali the Hindu.s . . . 
adore a plant like our Basilico pe^ttile, but 
of more pungent odour. . . . Every one 
before his house has a little altar, girt with 


a "wall half an ell high, in the middle of 
which they erect certain pedestals like 
little tower.*', and in these the shrub is 
grow'n. They recite their prayers daily 
before it, with rc})eated prostrations, 
.sprinklings of water, &e. There are also 
many of those mainbiined at the bathing- 
place.s, and in the courts of the pagodas.”— 
P. Vincen::o Maria, 300. 

1673. — “They plaster Cow-dung before 
their Doors ; and so keep themselves clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
S(|uare of Mud, where they })lant Cahi- 
viinth, or {b}’^ them called) Tulce, which 
they worship every Morning, and tend wdth 
Diligence.”— Fryer, 199» 

1842. — “Venerani a plantn cliamada 
Tulosse, por dizerem 6 do jiateo do.^ Deoses, 
e por is.so € cornmun no }>ateo de suas 
ca.sas, e todas as manhas Ihe van tributar 
venera^ao .”—Aanaes Maritono.^, iii. 453. 

1872.— “At the head of th(.‘ ghat, on 
either side, is a sacred tulasi plant . . . 
placed on a high pedestal of masonry.”— 
Govmda Stimanta, i. 18. 

The following illustrates the esteem 
attached to Toolsy in S. Europe : 

1885.—“T have fre(|nently realised how’ 
much prized the basil is in Greece for it.s 
mystic propertie.s. The herb, which they 
say grew on Christ’s grave, is almost wor- 
.shi})[)ed in the Eastern Church. On St. 
Ba.sil’s day women take sprigs of this plant 
to be blessed in church. On returning 
homo they cast some on the flt)or of the 
house, to secure luck for the ensuing year. 
They cat a little with their household, and 
no .sickness, they mainbiin, will attack them 
for a year. Another bit they put in their 
cupboard, and firmly believe that their 
embroideries and .silken raiment will be 
free from the visitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, for the .same period.”—./. T. Btmt, 
The Cyclades, p. 328. 

TOOMONGONG, s. A Malay title, 
especially known as borne by one of 
the chiefs of Johor, from whom the 
Island of Singapore was purchased. 
The Sultans of Johor are the rej)re- 
sentatives of the old Mahommedan 
dynasty of Malacca, which took refuge 
in Johor, and the adjoining islands 
(including Bintang especially), when 
expelled by Albuquerque in 1511, 
wdiilst the Tumangyung was a minister 
who had in Peshwa fashion appro¬ 
priated the power of the Sultan, with 
hereditary tenure : and this chief now 
lives, we believe, at Singapore. 
Crawfurd says : “ The word is most 
probably Javanese ; and in Java is 
the title of a class of nobles, not of an 
office ” {Malay Diet, s.v.) 

[1774. —“Paid a visit to the Sultan . . . 
and Pangaram Toomongong. . , — Diary 
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of J. Herbert, in Forreit, Bombay Letters, 
Home Series, ii. 438. 

[1830.—“ This (Bop^ti), however, is rather 
a title of office than of mere rank, as these 
governors are sometimes TiiTniing’gTinga, 
An'gehdis, and of still inferior rank.” — 
liases, Java, 2nd ed. i. 299.] 

1881. — “Singapore had originally been 
urchased from two Malay chiefs; the 
ultan and TumangOILg of Johore. The 
foniier, when Sir Stamford Baffles entered 
into the arrangement with them, was the 
titular sovereign, whilst the latter, who 
held an hereditary office, was the real 
ruler.”— Cavrnagh, lieminis. of an Indian 
OJficial, 273. 

TOON, TOON WOOD, s. The tree 
and timber of the (Jrdrela Toona, Roxb. 
N.O. Meliaceae. Hind, tun, tun, Skt. 
tu7ma. The timber is like a poor 
mahogany, and it is commonly used 
for furniture and fine joiner’s work in 
many parts of India. It is identified 
by Bentham with the Red Cedar of 
hi.S. Wales and Queeitsland (Cedrela 
australis, F. Mueller). See Brandis, 
Forest Flora, 73. A sp. of the sjime 
genus {0. sineims) is called in Chinese 
ch’un, which looks like the same word. 

[1798.—The tree first de.scribed by Sir W. 
Jone.s, As. lies, iv, 288.) 

1810. — “The toon, or country mahogany, 
which comes from Bengal. . . ."-Maria 
Graham, 101. 

1837.—“Rosellini informs u.s that there i.s 
an Egyptian harp at Florence, of which the 
wood is what i.s commonly called E. Indian 
mahogany July 22, 1837). Thi.s 

may be the Cedrria ToOJlSi.'—Hoyle's Hindu 
Medicine, 30. 

TOORKEY, s. A Turki horse, i.e. 
from Turkestan. Marco Polo uses 
what is practically the s^ime word lV)r 
a horse from the Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. 

1298.—. . the Turcomans . . . dwell 
among mountains and down.s where they 
find good pasture, for their occupation is i 
cattle-keeping. Excelloia horses, knowm a.s 
Turquans, are reared in their country. . . .” 
—Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 2. 

[c. 1590. —“The fourth class (Turk!) are 
horses imj^)orted from Turbin ; though strong 
and well formed, they do not come up tt) 
the preceding (Arabs, Persian, Mujannas)." 
—Ain, i. 234. 

[1663.—“If they aie found to be Turki 
horses, that is from Turkistan or Tartary, 
and of a proper size and adequate strength, 
they are branded on the thigh with the 
King's mark. . . — Bernier, ed. Qonstabte, 

2430 


1678.—“ Four horses bought for the Com¬ 
pany— Pagodas. 


One young Arab at 

160 

One old T^key at 

40 

One old Atchein at 

20 

One of this country at . 

20 


240.” 

Ft. St. Geo. Co)isns. 

, March 6, in 


Notes and Exts., Madras, 1871. 

1782.—“Wanted one or two Tanyans (see 
TANOUN) rising six years old, Wanted also 
a Bay Toorkey, or Bay Tazzi (see TAZEE) 
Horse for a Buggy. . . .”— India Gazette, 
Feb. 9. 

,, “To bo disposed of at Ghyretty 
... a Buggy, almost new ... a pair of 
uncommonly beautiful spotted Toorkays." 
—Ibid. March 2. 

TOOTNAGUE, s. Port, tutenaga. 
This word ap])ears to have two dif¬ 
ferent applications. a. A (/hinese alloy 
of copper, zinc, <and nickel, sometimes 
called ‘ white co})per ’ (i.e. peh-tung of 
the Chinese). TIk! finest qualities are 
alleged to contain arsenic.* The bdst 
comes from yiuinan, and Mr, Joubert 
of the Gamier Ex])edition, came to 
the conclusion that it was ])roduced by 
a direct mixture of the ores in the 
furnace (Voyngr d"Exploration, ii. 160). 
b. It is used in Indian trade in the 
same loose way that spelter is used, 
for either zinc or pewter (peh-yue'n, or 
‘ white lead ’ of tlie Chinese). The 
base of the word is no doubt the Pers. 
tiftiya, Skt. tuttha, an oxide of zinc, 
generally in India ap])lied to blue 
vitriol or sulydiate of copper, but the 
formation of the word is obscure. 
Possibly the last syllable is merely an 
adjective atfix, in which way ndk is 
used in Persian. Or it may be yidga 
in the sense of lead, which is one of the 
sen.scs given by Shakespear. In one 
of the quotat ions given below, tutenague 
is confounded with calin (see CALAY). 
Moodeen Sheriff gives as synonyms 
for rdne, Tam. tuttandgani \tuttundgam\ 
Tel. tuttundgani [tattindgamu'], Mahr. 
and Quz. tutti-yidga. Sir G. Staunton 
is curiously wrong in supposing (as his 
mode of writing seems to impjy) that 
tutenague is a Chinese word. [The 
word has been finally corrliptea in 

* St. Juhen et Champion, Industries An- 
cienneset Modernesde J’ Empire Chinois, 1869, p. 75. 
Wells Williain.s says : “The peh-tung argentSLii, or 
white copper of the Chinese, is an alloy of copper 
40‘4, zinc 25*4, nickel 31'6, and iron 2*6, and 
occasionally a little silver; and these proportions 
are nearly those of German silveT”—Middle King¬ 
dom, ed. 1888, ii. 19, 
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England into ‘ tooth and egg * metal, af 
in a quotation below.] 

1605.—“4500 Pikals {see PECUL) of Tin 
tenaga (for Tiutenaga) or Spelter."—In 
Valentljn, v. 329. 

1644. — “That which the}' export (from 
Cochin to Orissa) is pepper, although it is 
prohibited, and all the drugs of the south, 
with Callaym (see CALAY), Tutunaga, 
wares of China and Portugal; jewelled orna 
raents; but much less nowadays, for th( 
reasons already stated. . . ."—Bocarro, Mid. 
f. 316. 

1675.—“ . . from thence with DoVan 
to China for Sugar, Tea, ]*orcelan.e,. Lac 
cared Ware, Quichi/ver, Tuthinag, and 
Copper. . . — Fryer, 86. 

[1676-7.—“. . . suppo.sing yo*" lion*" mn} 
intend to .Send y® Sugar, Sugar-candy, and 

Tutonag for Pehsia.”— Forrest, Bomba}} 

Letters, Home Set'l/'s, i. 125.] 

1679.—Letter from Dacca reporting . 

“ that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Load, Tin or Tutenague." — Ft. St. 
Geo, Gonsns., Oct. 31, in Fote.^ and Kxts. 
Madras, 1871. 

[ ,, “In the list of commodities brought 

from the East Indies, 1678, 1 find among 
the drugs, tincal (see TING ALL) and 
Toothanage set doune. Enquire also what 
these are. . . ."—Letter of Sir T. Browne, 
May 29, in N. d: Q. 2 ser. vii. 520.] 

1727.—“Most of the Spunge in China 
had pernicious Qualities because the Sub¬ 
terraneous Grounds were stored with 
Minerals, as Copj)er, Quicksilver, Allom, 
Toothenague, Ac."— A. Hamilton, ii. 223.; 
[ed, 1744, ii. 222, for “Spunge" reading 
“Springs”]. 

1750.—“A sort of Cash made of Toothe 
nague is the only Currency of the Country." 
—Some Ac. of Cochin China, by Mr. Robert 
Kirsop, in JJalrxjmple, Or. Rep. i. 245. 

[1757.—Speaking of the freemen enrolled 
at Nottingham in 1757, Bailey {Annals of 
Nottinghamshire, iii. 1235) mentions as one 
of them William Tutin, buckle-maker, and 
then goes on to say ; “It was a son of this 
latter person who was the inventor of that 
beautiful composite white metal, the intro¬ 
duction of which created such a change in 
numerous articles of ordinary table service 
in England. This metal, in honour of the 
inventor, was called Tutinic, but which 
word, by one of the most absurd perversions 
of language ever known, became transferred 
into ‘Tooth and Egg,’ the name by which 
it was almost uniformly recognised in the 
shops."—Quoted in 2 ser. A’’. tC’ Q. x. 144.] 

1780.—“At Quedah, there is a trade for 
calin (see CALAY) or tutenague ... to *1 
export to different parts of the Indies."— 
Ihmn, New Directory, 5th ed. 338. 

1797. — “Tu-te*nag is, properly speaking, 
zinc, extracted from a rich ore or calamine ; 
the ore is powdered and mixed with char¬ 
coal dust, and placed in earthen jars over 
a slow fire, by means of which the metal 


rises in form of vapour, in a common dis¬ 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is con¬ 
densed in water."— Staunton’s Acet. of Lord 
Macartney’s Embassy, 4to ed. ii. 540. 

TOPAZ, TOPASS, &c., 8. A 
name used in the 17tli and 18th cen¬ 
turies for dark-skinned or half-caste 
claimants of Portuguese descent, and 
Christian profession. Its a})plication 
is generally, though not universally, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption 
of Pers. (from Turkish) top-chl, ‘a 
gunner.’ It may he a slight support 
to this deriN'ation that iDilians were 
employed to cast guns for the Zamorin 
at Calicut from a very early date in 
tlie 16th century, and are frequently 
mentioned in tlie annals of Correa 
between 1503 and 1510. Various other 
etymologies have however been given. 
That given by Orme below (and put 
forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
tojn, ‘a hat,’ lias a good deal of plausi¬ 
bility, and even if the former etymology 
be tlie true origm, it is probable that 
this one was often in the minds of 
those using the term, as its true 
connotation. It may have some cor- 
rohoration not only in the fact that 
Europeiiiis are to this day often spoken 
of by natives (with a shade oi dis¬ 
paragement) as Topeewalas ((pv.) or 
‘ Hat-men,’ but also in the pride 
commonly taken by all persons claim¬ 
ing European Idood in w'earing a hat; 
indeed Pha Paolino tells us that this 
class call themselves ge'tUe de chapeo (see 
also tlie <|uotation below from Ovington). 
Po.ssi])]y however this was merely a 
misrendering of topaz from the assumed 
etymology. The same P'ra Paolino, 
with his usual fertility in error, pro¬ 
pounds in another passage that topaz 
IS a corruption of do-hhdshiya, ‘two- 
tongued’ (ill fact is another form of 
Dubash, q.v.), viz. using Portuguese 
and a debased vernacular (p}). 50 and 
144). [The Madras Gloss, assumes Mai. 
fdpdshi to be a corruption of dubasb.] 
The Topaz on hoard snip is the sweeper, 
who is at sea frequently of this class. 

1602.—“The 12th ditto we saw to sea¬ 
ward another Champaigne (Sampan) wherein 
were 20 men, Mestizos (see MUSTEES) and 
Toupas.” —Van Spilbergen’s Voyage, p. 34, 
•ub. 1648. 

[1672. — “Toepasses." See under 
MADRAS.] 

1673.—“To the Fort then belonged 300 
English, and 400 Topazes, or Portugal Fire- 
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men.”— Fr^r^ 66. In his glossarial Index 
he gives “ Topazes, Musketeers.” 

1680. — “It is resolved and ordered to 
entertain about 100 Topasses, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay.”—In Wheeler, i. 121. 

1686.—“ It is resolved, as soon as English 
.soldiers (an be provided .sufficient for the 
garrison, that Jill Topasses be disbanded, 
and no mcjre entertained, since there i.s 
little dependence on them.”—In ditto, 159. 

1690.—“A Report spread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Ship belonging to one Ahdal 
Ohaford, was taken by llat-men, that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Europeans.”— 
Ocinglon, 411. 

1705. — “. . . Topases, qui sont des gens 
du pais qu’on ;6Rvo et qu’on habillo la 
Fran(;oi.se, lesquols ont este in-struits dans 
la Religion Cath(j]i<jue par quolques uns de 
nos Mi.s.sionnaires.”- lAiilUer, 45-46. 

1711. — “The Garri.son con.si.sts of about 
250 Holdiors, at 91 Fanhams, or 1/. 2.v. 9(/. 
per Month, and 200 Topasses, or black 
Mungrel Portuguese, at 50, or 52 Fanhams 
per Month.”— f.uck'yer, 14. 

1727.—“Some Portugue.se are called To¬ 
passes . . . will be served by none but 
i’ortugueso Priests, becau.se they indulge 
them more and their Viirariy.”— A. Hamilton, 
[ed. 1744, i. 326J. 

1745. — “Los Portugai.s et los autres 
Catholiquos qu’on nomme Me.stices (.see 
MUSTEES) et Topases, cgalcmont C(.)mme 
le.s naturels du Pay.s y viennent .sans dis¬ 
tinction pour assister aux Divins my.stferes.” 
—Norherl, ii. 31. 

1747. — “The officers upon coming in 
report their People in general behaved 
very well, and could not do more than 
they did with such a handful of men 
against the Force the Enemy had, being 
as they believe nd, least to be one thou.sand 
Europeans, besides Topasses, Coffroes (see 
GAFFER), and Seapoy,s (see SEPOY), al¬ 
together about Two Thousand (2000).”— 
J/a.S. Consns. at Ft. *SV. David, March 1. (In 
India Office). 

1749. — “600 effective Europeans would 
not have cost more than that Crowd of use¬ 
less Topasses and Peons of which the Major 
Part of our Military has of late been com- 
po.'sed.”—In A Letter to a Proprietor of the 
E.l. Co. p. 57. 

,, “The Topasses of which the major 
Part of the Garrison consisted, every one 
that knows Mndrass knows it to be a black, 
degenerate, wretched Race of the antient 
Portvpuese, as proud and bigotted as their 
Ancestors, lazy, idle, and vitious withal, 
and for the most Part as weak and feeble 
in Body as base in Mind, not one in ten 
possessed of any of the nece.ssary Requi.sites 
of a Soldier.”— Ibid. App. p. 103. 

1756.— “. . . in this plight, from half an 
hour after eleven till near two in the morn¬ 
ing, I sustained the weight of a heavy 
man, with his knees on my back, and the 
pressure of his whole body on my head ; a 
Dutch sergeant, who had taken his seat 


upon my left shoulder, and a Topaz bearing 
on my right.”— Holwell's Nair. of the Black 
Hole, [ed. 1758, p. 19]. 

1758.—“There is a distinction said to be 
made by you . . . which, in our opinioUj 
does no way square with rules of justice 
and equity, and that is the exclusion of 
Portuguese topasses, and other Christian 
natives, from any share of the money 
granted by the Nawab.” — Letter, in 

Long, 133. 

c. 1785. — “Topasses, black foot .soldiers, 
de.scended from Portuguese marrying na¬ 
tives, called topasses because they wear 
hats.” — Carraecioli's Clive, iv. 564. The 
same explanation in Orme, i. 80. 

1787.—“. . . As.surodly the mixture of 
Moormen, Rajahj)Oots, Gentoos, and Ma- 
labars in the same corps is extremely bene¬ 
ficial. ... I have also recommenued the 
corj)s of Topasses or de.scendants of Euro- 
pean.s, wffio retain the characteristic quali¬ 
ties of their progenitors.”—(V>^. Fullarton's 
Vieiv of English Interests in Imlia, 222. 

1789. — “Topasses are the sons of Euro¬ 
peans and black women, or low Portuguese, 
who are trained to arms.”— Mnnro, Karr. 
321. 

1817.— “Topasses, or persons whom we 
may denominate Indo-Portugucse, either 
the mixed produce of Portugu<5se and Indian 
parents, or converts to the I'ortuguesc, from 
the Indian, faith.”—./. Mill, Hist. iii. 19. 

TOPE, s. This word is in 

three (juite distinct senses, from dis¬ 
tinct origins. 

a. Hind, top, ‘a cannon.’ This is 
Turkish top, adopted into Persian 
and Hindustani. We cannot trace it 
further. [Mr. Platts regards T. tub, 
top, as meaning originally ‘a round 
mass,’ from Skt. stupa, for which see 
helow.] 

b. A grove, or orcliard, and in 
Upper India especially a mango- 
orchard. The word is in universal 
use ])y the English, hut is quite un¬ 
known to the natives of Upy^r India. 
It is in fact Tam. t6p}pu, Tel. topu, 
hvhich the Madras Gloss, derives from 
Tam. togu, ‘to collect,’] and must have 
been carried to Bengal hy foreigners 
at an early period of European traffic. 
But Wilson is curiously mistaken in 
supposing it to he in common use in 
Hindustan by natives. The word used 
by them is bdgh. 

c. An ancient Buddliist monument 
in the form of a solid dome. The 
word fop is in local use in the N.W, 
Punjab, where ancient monuments of 
this kind occur, and appears to come 
from Skt. stupa through the Pali or 
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Prakrit thupo. According to Sir H. 
Elliot (i. 506), Stupa in Icelandic 
signifies ‘a Tower.’ We cannot find it 
in Oleasby. The word was first intro¬ 
duced to European knowledge by Mr. 
Elphinstone in his account of the 
Tope of Manikyala in the Rawul 
Pindi district. 

a. — 

11687. — “Tope.” See under TOPE- 

KHANA. 

[1884.—“The big gun near the Central 
Mu.seum of Labor called the Zaiu-Zainuh 
or Bhanjianvati top, seems to have 
much the same place with the Sikhs as 
the Malik-i-Maiditn held in Bijapur.” — 
Bomhay Gazetteer, xxiii. 642.] 

b. ~ 

1673.— “. . . flourish i)loasant Tops of 
Plantains, Cocoes, Guiavas.”— Fryer, 40. 

,, “The Country is Sandy; yet 
plentiful in Provisions ; in all places, Tope 
of Trees.”— Ibid. 41. 

1747.—“The Topes arid Walks of Trees 
in and about the Bounds will furnish them 
with firewood to burn, and Olay for Bricks 
is almost everywhere.” —Report of a Council 
of War at Ft, St, Dadd, in Consns, of May 
f), MS. in India Office. 

1754.—“A multitude of People set to the 
work finished in a few days an entrench¬ 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a })lace 
called Facquire’s Tope, or the grove of the 
Facquire.”— Orme, i. 273. 

1799.—“Upon looking at the Tope as 1 
came in just now, it appeared to me, that 
when you get possession of the bank of the 
Nullah, you have the Tope as a matter of 
course.”— WeUinyton, Desj>, i. 23. 

1809.—“. . . behind that a rich country, 
covered wdth rice fields and topes.”— Ld, 
Valent'ta, i. 557. 

1814.—“It is a general practice when a 
plantation of mango trees is made, to dig 
a well on one aide of it. The well and the 
tope are married, a ceremony at which a 
the village atten^ds, and largo sums are 
often expended.”— Forbes, Or. Mew. iii. 56. 

C.— 

[1839.—“Tope is an exj)re.ssion used for a 
mound or barrow as far west as Peshawer. 

. . .”— Flphinstone, Cimbul, 2nd od. i. 108.] 

TOPE-KHANA, s. The Artillery, 
Artillery Park, or Ordnance Depavt- 
nient, Turco-Pers. top-khdna, ‘cannon- 
house’ or ‘cannon-department.’ The 
word is tlie .sfune that appears so often 
in reports from Constantinople as the 
Toplianeh. Unless the traditions of 
Donna Tofana are historical, we are 
strongly disposed to suspect that Aqua 
Tofana may have had its name from 
this word. 


1687.—“ The Topteki. These are Gunners, 
called so from tne word Tope, which in 
Turkish .signifies a Cannon, and are in 
number about 1200, distributed in 52 Cham¬ 
bers ; their Quarters are at Tophana, or 
the place of Guns in the Suburbs of Con¬ 
stantinople.”— Rycaut’s Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 94. 

1726. — “ Isfandar (!han, chief of the 
Artillery (called the Daroger (see DABOOA) 
of theTopscanna).” — Valentijn, iv. {Snratte), 
276. 

1765.—“He and his troops knew that by 
the treachery of the Tope Khonnah Droger 
(.sec DAROGA), the cannon were loaded 
with powder only.”— Jlolwell, Hist. Events, 
&c. i. 96. 

TOPEE, s. A hat, Hind. tppi. This 
is sometimes referred to Port, torn, ‘ the 
top’(also tope, ‘a top-knot,’ana topete, 
a ‘toupee’), wliicli is probably identical 
with Englisli and Dutch top, L. 
German fopp, F'r. taped, &c. But there 
is also a simpler Hind, word top, for 
a helmet or liat, and the quotation 
from the Roteiro Vocabulary .seems to 
show that the word existed in India 
when the Portuguese first arrived. 
With the usual tendency to .specialize 
foreign words, w^e find tins word 
becomes .specialized in application to 
the sola bat. 

1498. — In the vocabulary (“A’.sA' he a 
tingnajem de Calient”) we have: “barrete 
(i.e. a cap): tupy.”— Aoi'.nro, 118. 

The following expression again, in the 
same work, seems to be i’ortuguese, and to 
refer to some mode in which the women's 
hair was dressed: “Trazem em a moleora 
huuns topetes por signall que sam Christaos.” 
—76/(7. 52. 

1849.—“Our good friend Sol came down 
in right earnest on the waste, and there 
is need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white topi, to keen off his impor- 
tunacy.”— Dry Leaves from, lonng Egypt, 2. 

1883.— “Topee, a solar helmet.”— 
Modern Persia, 263. 

TOPEEWALA, s. Hind, foplwdldy 
‘one who wears a hat,’ generally a 
European, or one claiming to be so. 
Formerly by Englishmen it was habi¬ 
tually applied to the dark descendants 
of tne Portugue.se. R. Drummond 
says that in hi.s time (before 1808) 
Topeemda and Puggryiw//a were used 
in Guzerat and the Mahratta country 
for ‘Europeans’ and ‘natives.’ [The 
S. Indian form is Toppikdr.] The 
author of the Persian Life of Hydur 
Naik (Or. Tr. Fund, by Miles) calls 
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Europeans Kaldh-poshy i.e. ‘hat-wearers’ 
(p. 86). 

1803.—-“llie descendants of the Portu¬ 
guese . . . unfortunately the ideas of 
Christianity are so imperfect that the onlj' 
mode they hit upon of displaying their 
faith is by wearing hats and breeches.”— 
tSydney Smithy Works^ 3d. ed. iii. 5. 

[1826.—“It was now evident we should 
have to encounter the Topee wallas.”— 
Pandurang Hari, ed. 1873, i. 71.] 

1874.—“. . . you will see that he will 
not be able to protect ua. All topiwilas 
. . . are brothers to each other. The 
magistrates and the judge will always 
decide, in favour of their white brethren.” 
— Qovinda Samanta^ ii. 211. 

TOEOULL, s. This word occurs 
only in Castanlieda. It is the Malay- 
alam tiru-koyily [Tam. tirUy Skt. m, 
‘ holy ’ koyily ‘ temple ’]. See i. 253, 254; 
also the English Trans, of 1582, f. 151. 
In fact, in the 1st ed. of the 1st hook 
of Castanheda turcoll occurs where 
pagode is found in subsecj^uent editions. 
^Tricalore in S. Arcot is in Tam. Tiruk- 
KoyiluTy with the same meaning.] 

TOSHACONNA, s. P.~H. todm^ 
khdna. The repository of articles re¬ 
ceived as presents, or intended to be 
given as presents, attached to a govern¬ 
ment-office, or great man’s establish¬ 
ment. The tosha-kJidna is a special 
department attached to the Foreign 
Secretariat of the Government of India. 

[1616.—“Now indeed the atashekannoe 
was become a right stage.”— Sir T. lUxy 
Hak. Soc. ii. 300.] 

[1742. ~ “ . . . the Treasury, Jewels, 

. . . that belonged to the 
Emperor. . . .”— Fraser ^ H. of Nadir Shah, 

178.] 

1799. — “After the capture of Seringa- 
patam, and before the country was given 
over to the Raja, some brass gwauiies (q.v.), 
which were in the tOBhekanah wore given 
to the brahmins of different pagodas, by 
order of Macleod and the General. The 
prize-agents require payment for them.”— 
WellingtoUy i. 5b. 

[1885. — “ When money is presented to 
the Viceroy, he always ‘remits * it, but when 
presents of jewels, arms, stuffs, horses, or 
other things of value are given him, they 
are accepted, and are immediately handed 
over to the tosh khana or Government 
Treasury. . . — Lady Du^eriny Viceregal 
Lifcy 75.] 

TOSTDAUN, s. Military Hind. 
ioiAdn for a cartouche-box. The word 
appears to be properly Pers. toshaddiiy 
‘provision-holder,’ a wallet. 


[1841.—“This last was, however, merely 
‘tOB-dan kee avxiz' — a cartouch-box report 
— as our sepoys oddlv phrase a vague 
rumour.”— Society in Indiay ii. 223.] 

TOTY, s. Tam. tottiy Canar. totigay 
from Tam. tonduy ‘to’ dig,’ properly a 
low-caste labourer in S. India, and a 
low-caste man who in villages receives 
certain allowances for acting as 
messenger, &c., for the community, 
like the gorayt of N. India. 

1730.—“II y a dans chaque village un 
homme do service, appell^ Totti, qui est 
charge des impositions publiques.”— Letir. 

Edif. xiii. 371. 

[1883.— “The name Toty being con¬ 
sidered objectionable, the same otiicers in 
the new arrangements are called Ta/aiaris 
(.see TALIAR) when assigned to Police, and 
Vettia 7 is when employed in Revenue duties.” 
—Le FanUy Man. of Salem, ii. 211.] 

TOUCAN, s. This name is very 
generally misapplied by Europeans 
to the various species of Horn- 
biir, formerly all styled Buccro,% but 
now subdivided into various genera. 
Jerdon says: “They (the hornbills) 
are, indeed, popularly called Toucans 
throughout India ; and this appears to 
be their name in some of the Malayan 
isles; the word signifying ‘a worker,’ 
from, the noise they make.” This 
would imply that the term did origin¬ 
ally belong to a species of hornbill, 
and not to the S. An)erican Rham- 
phustes or Zygodartyle. Tukang is really 
in Malay a ‘craftsman or artificer’; 
but the dictionaries show no applica¬ 
tion to the bird. We have here, in 
fact, a remarkable instance of the 
coincidences which often justly pernlex 
etymologists, or would perplex tliem 
if it were not so much their habit to 
seize on one solution and despise the 
others. Not only is tukang in Malay 
‘an artificer,’ but, as Willoughby tells 
us, the Spaniards called the real S. 
American toucan ^carpintero* from the 
noise he makes. And yet there seems 
no doubt that Toucan is a Brazilian 
name for a Brazilian bird. See the 
quotations, and especially Thevet’s, 
with its date. 

The Toucan is described by Oviedo 
(c. 1635), but he mentions only the 
name by which “the Christians” 
called it,—in Ramusio’s Italian Picuto 
^Beccuto ; SommariOy in RamusiOy iii. 

. 60). [Prof. Skeat {Concise Diet s.v.) 
gives only the Brazilian derivation. 
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The question is still further discussed, 
without any very definite result, save 
that it is probably an imitation of the 
cry of the bird, in N. d‘ Q. 9 ser. vii. 
486 ; viii. 22, 67, 85, 171, 250.] 

1556.—“ Sur la cofjte de la marine, la plus 
frequeto marchandise est le plumage d’vn 
oyseau, qu’ils appellent en leiir langue 
Toucan, lequel dcscrivona aomraairement 
puis qu’il viont h propos. Cost oyseau est 
de la grandeur d’vn pigeon. . . . Au reste 
cest oyseau est merveilleusemcnt difforme ct 
monstruoux, ayant le bee plus gros et plus 
long quasi que le reste du corps .”—Les 
Singidaritez de fa France Antarticqve^ aidre- 
nient yiommee Amer{<)ne. . . . Par T. Andre 
Theuet^ Nat if d' Angoufejane^ Paris, 1558, f. 91. 

1648.— “ Tucana sive Toucan Brasilieu- 
sibua: avis picae aut jjaluinbi magnitudine. 

. . . Rostrum habet ingens ot nonnumquam 
palmum longum, exterius tlavam. . . . 
Mirum est autem vidcri possit quomodo 
tantilla avis tarn gfande rostrum ferat ; 
sed levissimum est.” — Georg I Marcgravl 
de Liehittady HUt. Reruni Nafnr. Brasifiae. 
Lib. V. cap. xv., in JL'st. Natiir. Brasif. 
Lugd. Bat. 1648, p. 217. 

See also (1599) A/drorandn^, Ornitholog. 
lib. xii. cap. 19, where the word is given 
toucham. 

Here is an example of misa])plication 
to the Hornbill, though the latter 
name is also given : 

1885, — “ Soopah (in N. Canara.) is the only 
region in which 1 have met with the toucan 
or great hornbill. ... 1 saw the comicial 
looking head with its huge a<|uiline beak, 
regarding me through a fork in the branch ; 
and 1 account it one of the be.st shots 1 ever 
made, when 1 sent a ball . . . through the 
head just at its junction with the handsome 
orange-coloured helmet which surmounts it. 
Down came the toucan wit h outspread wings, 
dead apparently ; but when rny peon Manoel 
raised him by the thick muscular neck, 
he fastened his great claw.s on his hand, and 
made the wood re.sound with a s\iccession of 
roars more like a bull than a bird .”—Gordon 
Forbes, Wild Life in Canara., kc. pp. 37-38. 

TOWLES A, s. Hind, tanliydy ‘a 
towel.’ This is a corruption, however, 
not of the English form, but rather of 
tlie Port, toallm {Vanjah N. d ^., 1885, 
ii. 117). 

TBAGA, s. [Molesworth gives “ S. 
trdgd^ Guz. trdgrc’’; trdga does not 
appear in Monier-Williams’s Skt. Diet., 
and Wilson queries the word as doubt¬ 
ful. Dr. Grierson writes : “ I cannot 
trace its origin back to Skt, One is 
tempted to connect it with the Skt. 
root traiy or trd, ‘to protect,’ but the 
termination gd presents difficulties 


which I cannot get over. One would 
expect it to be derived from some 
Skt. word like trdka^ but no such 
word exists.”] The extreme form of 
dhurna (q-v.) among the Rajputs and 
connectea tril)es, in which the com¬ 
plainant puts himself, or .some member 
of his family, to torture or death, a.s a 
mode for l)ringing vengeance on the 
oppressor. The tone adopted by some 

ersons and ])a])ers at the time of the 

eath of the great Chailes Gordon, 
tended to imply their view that his 
death was a kind of traga intended 
to bring vengeance on those who had 
sacrificed him. [For a case in Greece, 
sec Paamtiias, X. i. 6. Another name 
for this sel[-.sacrifice is Chaned, which 
is perhaps Skt. candn, ‘ ))assionate ’ 
(sec Malcolm, Cent. India, 2nd ed. 
ii. 137). Also compare the jnhar of 
the Rajputs {Tod, Any tab, Calcutta 
reqwint, i. 74), And for Kftr, see 
A.s. Res. iv. 357 segq.^ 

1803.—A ca.so of traga ia recorded in 
Sir Jasper Nicoll’s Journal, at the capture of 
Gawilgarh, by Sir A. Wellesley. See note to 
WellivgUm., ed. 1837, ii. 387. 

1813.—“Every attempt to levy an assess 
ment is succeeded by the Tarakaw, a most 
horrid mode of murdering themselves and 
each other.”— Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 91 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 378 ; and see i, 244J. 

1819.—For an affecting story of Traga, 
see Maemurdo, in Bo. Lit. tSoc> Trans, i. 281, 

[TRANKEY, s. A kind of boat 
used in the Persian Gulf and adjoining 
seas. All attempts to connect it with 
any Indian or Persian word have been 
unsuccessful. It has been supposed to 
be connected wnlli the Port, trincador, 
a sort of flat-hottomed coasting vessel 
with a high stern, and with trinquart, 
a herring-boat used in the English 
Channel. Smyth {Sailor’s Word-book, 
s.v.) has : “ Trankeh or Trankies, a large 
boat of the Gulf of Persia.” See 
N. (f- Q. 8 ser. vii. 167, 376. 

[1554.—“He sent certain spies who went 
in Terranquims dressed as fishermen who 
caught fish inside the straits.”—Dec, 
VI. Bk. X. ch. 20. 

[c. 1750,—. . he remained some years 
in obscurity, till an Arab tranky being driven 
in there by stre.ss of weather, he made him¬ 
self known to his countrymen. . . f—Grose, 
1st ed. 25. 

[1753.— “Taghi Khan . . . soon after em¬ 
barked a great number of men in small 
vessels.” In the note tarranqulns. — Han- 
way, iv. 181. 
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[1773.—“Accordingly we resolved to hire 
one of the common, but uncomfortable 
vessels of thoGulph, called a Trankey. . . 
—Jim, 203.] 

TEANQUEBAR, il l). A sca})ort of 
S. India, which was in the possession 
of Uie Danes till 1807, when it was 
taken by England. It was restored to 
the Danes in 1814, and purchased from 
them, along with Seramjiore, in 1845. 
The true name is said to be Tarangam- 
hadi, ‘ Sea-Town ’ or ‘ Wave-Town ’; 
[so the Madras Gloss. ; but in the Ma7L 
(ii. 216) it is interpreted ‘Street of the 
Telegu people.’] 

1610.—“The meniber.‘< of the Company 
have petitioned mo, that inasmuch as they 
do much service to God in their establish¬ 
ment at Negapatarn, both among Portuguese 
and natives, and that there is a .settlement 
of newly converted Christians who are looked 
after by the catechumens of the parish 
(freguezia) of Trangabar. . . ."—King's 
Ijctter, in Livros das Jnongiks, p. 285. 

[1683-4.—“ This Morning the Portuguez 
ship that came from Vizagapatam Sailed 
hence for Trangambar.”— Diary, 
Ft. St. Geo. 1st .scr. iii. 16.] 

TRAVANCOEE, n.p. The name 
of a village south of Trevandrum, from 
which the ruling dynasty of the king¬ 
dom which is known by the name has 
been called. The true name is said to 
be Tiru-viddn-ko(lu., shortened to Tiru- 
Vihikodn. [The Madras Gloss, gives 
Tiruvitdnkur, tiru, Skt. .st7, ‘the 
goddess of pro.sperity,’ vdzha, ‘to re¬ 
side,’ kftr, ‘ part.’] 

[1514.—“As to the money duo from the 
ilaja of Travamcor. . . .”— Albuquer^ine, 
Cartas, j). 270.] 

1553. — “ And at the place called Tra- 
vancor, whore this Kingdom of C!oulam 
terminates, there begins another Kingdom, 
taking its name from this very Travancor, 
the king of which our people call the Rey 
Grdiide, because he is greater in his dominion, 
and in the state which he keeps, than tho.se 
other princes of Malabar ; and he is subject 
to the King of Narsinga.” — Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1609.—“The said Governor has written 
to rne that most of the kings adjacent to 
our State, whom he advised of the coming 
of the rebels, had sent replies in a good 
spirit, with expressions of friendship, and 
with promises not to admit the rebels into 
their ports, all but him of Travancor, from 
whom no answer had yet come.”— JCing^ of 
Sgains Letter, in I^iiros da.? Afon^fies, p. m7. 

TRIBENY, n.p. Skt. tri-veni, 
‘ threefold braid ’ ; a name which 
properly belongs to Prayaga (Allaha¬ 


bad), where the three holy rivers, 
Ganges, Jumna, and (unseen) Sarasvati 
are considered to unite. But local 
requirements have instituted another 
Tribeni in the Ganges Delta, by be¬ 
stowing the name of Jumna and Saras- 
vati on two streams connected with 
the Ilugli. The Bengal Tribeni gives 
name to a village, which is a place of 
great sanctity, and to which the melas 
or religious fairs attract many visitors. 

1682.—“. . . if 1 refused to stay there 
he would certainly stop me again at Trip- 
pany some miles further up the River.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 38]. 

1705.—“ . . . pendant la Lune de Mars 
. . . il arrive la Fete de Tripigny, e’est 
un Dieu enferm^ dans une maniere de petite 
Mo.S(ju^e, qui e.st dans le milieu d’une tres- 
grando pleine . . . au bord du Gange.”— 
Lnillier, 69. 

1753. —“ Au-des.sous do Nudia, k Tripini, 
dont le noin signitie trois oaux, lo Gange 
fait encore sortir du m6me cAto un canal, 
qui par sa rentr^e, forme une seconde lie 
ronferm^e dans la prernibro.” — 1)'AnrilU, 
64. 

TRICHIES, TRITCHIES, s. The 

familiar name of the cheroots made 
at Trichinoj)oly ; long, and rudely 
made, with a straw inserted at the end 
for the mouth. They are (or were) 
cheap and coarse, but much liked by 
those used to them. Mr. 0. P. Brown, 
referring to his etymology of Triclii- 
nopoly under the succeeding article, 
derives the word cheroot from the 
form of the name which he assigns. 
But this, like his etymology of the 
place-name, is entirely wrong (see 
CHEROOT). Some excellent practical 
scholars seem to be entirely without 
the etymological sense. 

1876. — “ Between whiles we smoked, 
generally Manillas, now .sup^danted by foul 
Dindiguls and fetid TricliieB.” - Burton, 
Sind Revisited, i. 7. 

TRICHINOPOLY, n.p. A district 
and once famous rock-fort of S. India. 
The etymology and proper form of the 
name has been the subject of much 
difference. Mr. C. P. Brown gives the 
true name as Ohiruta-pall% ‘ Little- 
Towm.’ But this may be safely re¬ 
jected as mere gue.ss, inconsistent with 
facts. The earliest occurrence of the 
name on an inscription is (about 1520) 
as Tiru-SHlkt-palhj apparently ‘Holy- 
rock-town.’ In the levdram the place 
is said to be mentioned under the name 
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of Sirapalli. Some derive it from 
Tri - sira - pv ram^ ‘ Three - head - town/ 
with allusion to a ‘three-headed demon.' 
[The Madras Gloss, gives TirucrAndppalli^ 
tiru^ ‘holy/ slima^ ‘the plant cissampelos 
pareira^ L. pall% ‘ village.’] 

». 

1677.— “Tritchenapali.”— .T Bussing, in 
ValenHjn, v. [Ceylon), 300. 

1741. — “The Maratas concluded the cam¬ 
paign by putting this whole Peninsula under 
contribution as far as C. (\iinerim, attacking, 
conquering, and redlining the city of Tirux- 
erapali, capital of Madura, and taking 
prisoner the Nabab who governed it.”— 
l{epo 7 'f of the Port. Viceroy, in Bosquejo das 
Possessdes, &c., Pocumeutos, ed. 1853, iii. 19. 

1753.—“ Ces enibouchiVcs sont en grand 
noinbre, vfi la division de cc fleuve en 
diff^rons bras ou canaux, h, rcinonter jus<iu’a 
Tirishirapali, et it la jiagode do Shirang- 
ham.”— JJ’Aniu'//c, 115. 

1761.- “After the battle Mahommed Ali 
Khan, son of the late nabob, fled to Truchin- 
apolli, a jilace of great strength.”— Coinp/etc 
Hist. Iff the IVar in India, 1761, p. 3. 

TEINCOMALEE, mn. A well- 
known hai’bour on the N.E. coast of 
Ceylon. The proper name is doubtful. 
It is alleged to be Tirukko-ndtha-malai, 
or Tar any a-malar. The last (‘Sea-Hill’) 
seems conceived to fit our modern 
pronunciation, but not the older forms. 
It is perhaps Tri - kona - malai, for 
‘Three-peak Hill.’ There is a shiine 
of Siva on the hill, called Trikone.mxira ; 
[so the Madras Man. (ii. 216)]. 

15.53.—“ And then along the coast to¬ 
wards the north, above Baticalou, there is 
the kingdom of Triquinamal^.”— /farrow, 
II. ii. cap. 1. 

1602. — “This Pri.ice having departed, 
made sail, and was driven by the winds 
unknowing whither he went. In a few 
days he came in sight of a desert island 
(being that of Ceilon), where he made the 
land at a haven called Preatur6, between 
TriquillimaU and the point of Jafanapa- 
tam.”— V. i. 5. 

1672.—“ Trinquenemale hath a surpass¬ 
ingly fine harbour, as may bo seen from the 
draught thereof, yea one of the best and 
largest in all Ceylon, and better sheltered 
from the winds than the harbours of Belli- 
gamme. Gale, or Colombo.”— Baldae^is, 413. 

1675.—“The Cinghaloso them.selvesoppo.so 
thi.s, saying that they emigrated from 
another country . . . that .some thousand 
years ago, a Prince of groat piety, driven 
out of the land of Tanassery . . . came to 
land near the Hill of Tricoenmale with 
1800 or 2000 men. . . .”—Ihjklof van Ooens, 
in Valentijn. (Ceylon), 210. 

1685.— “Triquinimale. . . .''—Ribeyro, 

Fr. Tr. 6. 


1726. — “Trinkenemale, properly Mcoen- 
xnale ” {i.e. TriJeuvmali). — Valeniijn (Cey¬ 
lon), 19. 

,, “ Trinkemale. . . .”—76/rf. 103. 

1727. —“ . . . that vigilant Dutchman was 
soon after them with his Fleet, and forced 
them to fight disadvnntagcously in Tranka- 
malaya Bay, wherein the French lost one 
half of their Fleet, being either sunk or 
Vairnt.”— A. IlaviilUm, i. 343, [ed. 1744J. 

1761.—“We arrived at Trinconomale in 
Ceylone (which is one of the finc.st, if not 
y« best and most capacious Harbours in ye 
World) the first of November, and employed 
that and part of the ensuing Month m pre¬ 
paring our Ships for y‘‘ next Campaign.”— 
MS. Ijetter of Jame.s Rennell, Jan. 31. 

TEIPANG, s. Tlie sea-slug. This 
i.s the Malay name, trlpang, IMpang. 

See SWALLOW, and BECHE-DE-MER. 

[1817.—“Bich de mar is well known to be 
a dried sea .slug used in the di.she.s of' the 
[ (’hincse ; it is known among the Malayan 
Islands by the name of Tripang. . . — 

Raffieit, H. of Java, 2nd ed. i. 232. J 

TRIPLICANE, n.p. A suburb of 
Fort St. George ; the p)art wliere the 
palace of the “Nabob ot the Carnatic” 
i.s. 11 has been explained, (picstionably, 
a.s Tiru-valli-kedi, ‘sacred-creeper-tank.’ 
Seshagiri Sastri gives it as Tiru-alli- 
keni, ‘sacred lily- {Nymidiaea rabea) 
tank,’ [aJid so the Madras Gloss, giving 
the word as Tiruvallikkeni.] 

1^74,There i.s an ab.soluto necessity to 
go on fortifying this place in the best manner 
wo can, our enemies at .sea and land being 
w-ithiu le.ss than mu.sket shot, and better 
fortified in their camp at Trivelicane than 
we are hero.”— Ft. Bf. Geo. Consns. Feb. 2. 
In Xotes and Exts., Madras, 1871, No. I. p. 
28. 

1679.—“The Didwan (Dewaun) from Con- 
jcvcrain, who pretends to have come from 
Court, having sent word from TrepUcane 
that unless the Governor would oome to the 
garden by the river side to receive the 
rhyrmaund he would carry it back to Court 
again, answ'er is returned that it hath not 
been accustomary for the Governours to go 
out to receive a V^are Phyrmaund except 
there come therewith a Serpow (see SEER- 
PAW) or a Tasheriff ” (see TASHBEEF). — 
Do., do., Dec. 2. Ibid. 1873, No. III. p. 40. 

[1682-4.— “ Triblicane, Treblicane Tri- 

vety.”— Diary Ft. St. Geo. ed. Pringle, i. 
63 ; iii. 154.] ‘ 

TRIVANDRUM, n.p. The modern 
capital of the State now known as 
Travancore (q-v.) Properly Tim- 
{y)ananid-puram, ‘ Sacred Vishnii- 
Town.’ 
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TEUMPAK, n.p. This is the name 
hv which the site of the native siibiirh 
or the city of Ormus on the famous 
island of that iianie is known. The 
real name is shown hy Lt. StiH'e’s ac¬ 
count of that island {Geogr. May. i. 13) 
to have been Tilrun-hdgh., ‘Garden of 
Tiirun/ and it was ])roT)er]y the palace 
of the old Kings, of whom inor(‘ than 
one bore the name of Turun or Turfui 
Shah. 

1507.—“When tlie peoi)]o of the city saw 
that they were so surrounded, that from no 
direction could water be brouj^ht, which was 
what they felt most of all, the j)nncij>al 
Moors collected together and went to the 
king desiring him earnestly to ])rovide a 
guard for the pools of Turumbaque, which 
were at the head of the island, lest the 
Portuguese should obtain possession of 
them. . . .”—of Atho(j(ier<fae, E.T. 
by Birch, i. 175. 

,, “ Meanwhile the (laptain-Mnjor 

ordered Afonso Lopes de Costa and Joao da 
Nova, and Manuel Teles with his people to 
proceed along the water’s edge, whilst he 
with all the rest of the force would follow, 
and come to a place called Turumbaque, 
which is on the water’s edge, in which there 
were some palm-trees, and wells of brackish 
water, which supjilied the jieojile of the 
city with drink when the water boats were 
not arriving, as sometimes hapjioncd owing 
to a contrary wind.”— Correa, i. H30. 

IfilO. — “‘llie island has no fresh water . . . 
only in Tonmpaqne, which isa piece of white 
salt clay, at the extremity of the island, 
there is a well of fresh water, of which 
the King and the Wa/.ir take advantiige, to 
water the gardens which they have there, 
and w'hich produce perfectly everything 
which is planted.”—Truv ira, ltd. de Ion Jt/ i^t.'t 
de Jlarmtc, 115. 

1682.—“Behind the hills, to the S.S.W. 
and W.S.W. there is another part of the 
island, lying over against the anchorage that 
we have mentioned, and which includes the 
place called Turumbake . . . hero one sees 
the ancient j)leasure-house of the <)ld Kings 
of Ormus, with a few* small trees, and suiulry 
date-palms. There are also here two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
place, 'The Wells of Turumbake’ ; which 
water is the most wholesome and the freshest 
in the whole island."— Nieithof, Zee en Lant- 
Reize, ii. 86. 

TUAN, s. Malay Cl an and tawiui, 
‘lord, master.’ The word i.s used in 
the English and Dutch setthunents of 
the Arcnipelago exactly as sahib is in 
India. [An early Chine.se form of the 
word is referred to under SUMATRA. ] 

1553.— “Dom Paulo da Gama, who was a 
worthy son of his father in his zeal to do 
the King good service . . . equipped a 
good fleet, of which the King of Ugentana 


(see UJUNGTANAH) had presently notice, 
who in all .speed set forth his own, consist¬ 
ing of 30 lancharas, with a large force on 
board, and in command of which he put a 
valiant Moor called Tuam-b^ir, to whom the 
King gave orders that as soon as our force 
had (piitted the fortress (of Malacca) not 
leaving enough people to defend it, he 
should attack the tow'n of the (see 

KLING) and burn and do.stroy os much as 
he could. ’—Gorroi, iii. 486. 

1553.—“For where this word Raja is 
used, derived from the kingly title, it 
attaches to a person on whom the King 
bestow's the title, almost as among us that 
of Count, whilst the style Tuam is like our 
J)om; only the latter of the two is put 
before the person’s proper name, whilst the 
former is j»ut after it, as we see in the names 
of these two Javanese, Vtiinuti Raja, and 
Tuam Colascar. ”— Barros, 11. vi. 3. 

[1893.—“. . . the cooly talked over the 
affairs of the Tuan IngrC (English gentle¬ 
man) to a crowd of natives.”— \V. B. ITor^f- 
fohi, A Visit to Jam, 145.] 

TUCKA, a. Hind. tahJ, Beiig. tdkd, 
[Skt. tankaka, ‘.stamj)ed silver money’]. 
Tbi.s is tlie word commoniy used among 
Bengalis for a nii>ee. But in other 
parfc.s of India it (or at least taka) is 
iLsed dillerently ; as for aggregates of 
4, or of 2 pice (generally in N.W.P. 
punch taka paisa — ^i^'e taka of pice, 20 
}>ice). Coni])are, TANGA. 

[1809.—“ A re(iuisition of four tukhas, or 
eight pice, is made ui)Oii each shop. . . — 

Broughton, Letters from a, Mahr. Camp, ed. 
1892, p. 84.] 

1874.—. . How' much did my father 
pay for her ’ 

“ ‘ He paid only ten takAs.’ 

“I may shdo here that the word rupeyd, 
or as it is commonly written rupee or rupi, 
IS unknown to the peasantry of Bengal, 
at least to Bengali Hindu peasants; the 
word th(‘y invarmhly use is takA .”—Gocinda 
,S((manta, i. 209. 

TUCKAVEE, s. Money advanced 
to a rt'ot by his superior to enable 
him to carry on his cultivation, and 
recoverable with his (jiiota of revenue. 
It is Ar.—H. takdvl, from Ar. kavi, 
‘.strength,’ thus literally ‘a reinforce¬ 
ment.’ 

[1800. — “A great many of them, who 
have now been forced to work as laliourers, 
would have thankfully received tacavy, 
to ho repaid, by iu.stalment.s, in the course 
of two or three vears.”— Buchanan, Mysore, 
ii. 188.] 

1880. — “When the yirkar disposed of 
lands w'hich reverted to it ... it sold them 
almost always for a nazaiUna (see NU2SZER- 
ANA). It sometimes gave them gratis, but 
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it never paid money, and seldom or ever 
advanced takdvi to the tenant or owner.” 
— Minutes of Sir T. Munro^ i. 71. lliese 
words are not in Munro’s spelling. The 
Editor has reformed the orthography. 

TUCKEED, s. official reminder. 
Ar.—H. tilkld^ ‘emphasis, injunction,’ 
and verb takld kur/Kf ‘to enjoin strin¬ 
gently, to insist.’ 

1862.—“I cun hardly describe to you my 
life — work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals and session cases, ;ind a 
continual irritation of tukeeds and offensive 
remarks . . , these take away all the en¬ 
joyment of doing one’s duty, and make 
work a slavery.”—Eettor from Cof. J. H. 
Bechei\ in (unpublished) Memoir^ p. 28. 

[TUCKIAH, s. l>erp. takya, literally 
‘a pillow or cushion ’ ; but commonly 
used in the sense of a hut or hermitage 
occu})ied by a fakir or holy man. 

[1800.—“lie declared . . . that two of 
the people charged . . . hud been at his 
tucldah.”— Welliiiyton, l)esp. i. 78. 

[1847.—“In the centre of the wood was 
a Faqir’s Talkiat {sic) or Place of Prayer, 
situated on a little mound.”— Mrs. Mac¬ 
kenzie^ Life in the Mission^ kc. ii. 47.] 

TULWAUR, s: Hind, talwdr and 
tarwdr, ‘a sabre.’ Williams gives Skt. 
taravdri and tarahdkkn. [“ Talwdr is a 

general term a]iplied to shorter or more 
or less curved side-arms, while those 
that are lighter and shorter still are 
often styled 7iimchm ” {Sir IV. Elliot^ 
ill hid. Antiq. xv. 29). Also .see 
Eyerto'ti^ Handbook., l*^^-] 

[1799.—“. . . Ahmood Sollay . . . drew 
his tolwa on one of them.”—./urlwu, Journey 
from India, 49. 

[1829.—“. . . the panchds huzdr turwar 
Rahtordn, meaning the ‘ fifty thousand 
Rahtore swords,' is the proverbial phrase 
to denote the muster of Muroo. . . 

Tod, Annals, Calcutta re])rint, ii. 179.J 

1853. — “The old native officer who car¬ 
ried the royal colour of the regiments w.as 
cut down by a blow of a Sikh tulwar.” — 
Oakfietd, ii. 78. 

TUMASHA, s. An entertainment, 
a spectacle (in the French sen.se), a 
popular excitement. It is Ar. tatndshi, 
‘going about to look at anything 
entertaining.’ The word is in use in 
Turkestan (see Schuyler, below). 

1610. — “ Hoere are also the ruines of 
Ranichand («/«. Ramchand'.s ?) Castle and 
Houses which the Indians acknowledge for 
the great God, saying that he took flesh 
vpon him to see the Tamaslia of the 
World.”— Finch, in rarchas, i. 436, 


1631.—“Hie quoque meridiem prospicit, 
ut spectet Thainashaxn id est pugnas Ele* 
phantura Leonum Buffalorura et aliarum 
ferarum. . . —De Lael, De fmpei'io Magni 

Mog(dis, 127. (For this quotation I am 
indebted to a communication from Mr. 
Archibald Constable of the Oudh and 
Rohilkuiid Railway.— T.) 

1673.— “. . . We wore discovered by 
some that told our Banyan . . . that two 
Englishmen were come to the Tomasia, or 
Sight, . . — Fryer, 159. 

1705.— ‘ ‘ Tamachars. Co sont des r<Sjouis- 
.sauces quo les (fentils font en I’honneur do 
tiuokpi’iines de lours divinitez.”— LuilUei’, 
Tah. drs Mai teres. 

1840.—“ Runjeei ref)lied, ‘Don’t go yet; 
1 um going rnysclf in a few days, and then 
we will have hurra tomacha.’ 

Couri and Camp if Runject Singh, 120-121. 

1876. — “If you told them that you did 
not want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for tomasha, or amusement, they wore 
always ready to explain and show you every¬ 
thing you wished to see.”— Schuyler’s Turki- 
sian, i. 176. 

TUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
fdinlet, being a c()rru})ti()n of tumbler. 

TUMLOOK, n.p. A town, and 
anciently a sea - port and seat of 
Buddhist learning on the west of 
the Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Tdinralipti or -lipta. It occurs 
in the Maluibbfirata and many other 
Sansk rit w ord s. “In the /)asa Kumdra 
and Vrihat Katha, collections of tales 
written in the 9tb and 12th centuries, 
it is always mentioned as a great 
])ort of Bengal, and the seat of an 
active and flourishing comnierce with 
the countries and islands of fBe Bay 
of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean ” 
(Prof. H. H. Wilson, in J. R. As. Soc. 
v. 135). [Also see Cunningham, Anct. 
fJeog. p. 504.] 
c. 1.50.— 

“ . . . Kal irpos avTtp rtp Troraiiip (Vdyyrf) 

TToXfls’ 

vf -if * 

]\a\iiui.(360pa (iaaiKcLov 

Ta/xaXfrT??.” 

— Ptolemy’s Tables, Bk. VII. i. 73. 
c. 410.— “From this, continuing to go 
eastward nearly 50 yhjanas, we arrive at 
the Kingdom of Tamralipti. Here it is the 
river (Ganges) emidies itself into the sea. 
Fah Hiun remained here for two years, 
writing out cojues of the Sacred Books. . . . 
He then shipped himself on board a great 
merchant vessel. . . .’’—Beal, Travels of 
Fah man, &c. (1869), pp. 147-148. 

[c. 1070. — “ . . . a merchant named 
Harshngupta, who had arrived from Tam* 
ralipti, having heard of that event, came 
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there full of curiosity.”— Tawnnj^ Katha 
Sarit Sdgara, i. 329.] 

1679. —In going down the Hoogly : 

“Before daybreak overtook the Ganges 
at Barnagur, mot the Arrival 7 days out 
from Ballasore, and at night passed the 
at Tumbalee.” — Ft. St. Geo. (Council 
on Tour). In Notes d' Exts. No. 11. p. 69. 

1685. — '‘'‘January 2. — We fell downe 
below Tumbolee River. 

"January 3. —We anchored at the Channel 
Trees, and lay here y*" 4'-^ and 5^^ for want 
of a gale to carry us over to Kedgeria.”— 
Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 175. 

[1694.—“The Royal James and Mary . . . 
fell on a sand on- this side Tumbolee point. 
. . .”— BIrdtcood, Report on Old Records, 90.j 

1726. — “Tamboli and Banzia are two 
Portuguese villages, where they have their 
churches, and salt Imsines.s.”— Valentipi, v. 
159. 

[1753.—“Tombali.” See under KEDGE¬ 
REE.] 

TUMTUM, s. A dog -cart. We do 
not know tlie origin. [It is alino.st 
certainly a corr. of Englisli tandem, 
the slang use of which in the sense of 
a convevancAi (according to the Stanf. 
Did.) dates from 1807. Even now 
English-speaking luitives oft,eu sj)eak 
of a dog-cart with a single horse as a 
tandem.] 

1866. — “We had only 3 cos.s to go, and 
we should have mot a pair of tumtums 
which would have taken us on.”— Trevelyan, 
The Dawk Bungalww, 384. 

[1889. — “A G.B.T. cart once married a 
bathing-machine, and they called the child 
Tum-tum.” — R. Kipling, The City of Dread¬ 
ful Night, 74,] 


TUNCA,TUNCAW,&..,s. P.—H. 

tankhwdh, pron. tankini. Properly an 
a.ssigiiment on the revenue of a 
particular locality in fav^our of an 
individual ; hut in its most ordinary 
modern sense it is merely a word for 
the wages of a monthly servant. P"or 
a full account of the s[)ecial older uses 
of the word see ICihon. In the second 
([notation the use is obscure ; })erhap.s 
it means the villages on which a.ssign- 
ments had been granted. 


1758.—“ Roydoohib . . . has taken the 
discharge of the tuncaws and the arrears 
of the Nabob’s army ui)ou him.self.”— Orine, 
iii. ; [ii. 361]. 


1760.—“You have been under the neces¬ 
sity of writing to Mr. Hoi well (who was sent 
to collect in the tuncars). . . . The low 
men that are emjdoyed in the tuncars are 
not to bo depended on .”—The Naxcah to 
the Prest. and Coxincil of Ft. Wm., in Long, 
233. 


1778.— “These rescripts are called tun- 
cawB, and entitle the holder to receive to 
the amount from the trea.suries ... as the 
revenues come in.”— Orme, ii. 276. 

[1823.-^“ The Grassiah or Rajpoot chiefs 
. . . were satisfied with a fixed and known 
tanka, or tribute from certain territories, 
on which they had a real or pretended 
claim.”— Malcolm, Cent. India, 2nd. ed. 
i. 385. 

[1851.—“The Sikh detachments . . . used 
to be paid by tunkhwAhs, or assignments 
of the provincial collectors of revenue.”— 
Rdwardes, A Year on the Punjab Frontiei', 
i. 19.] 

TURA, s. Or. Turk. tura. This 
word is u.sed in the Autobiography of 
Balder, and in other Mahommedan 
military narratives of the 16th century. 
It is admitted by the translators of 
Baber that it is rendered by them (luite 
conjecturally, and we cannot but tliink 
that they have missed the truth. The 
ex])lanation of tur which they ([note 
from Meninski is reticxdatn.H” and 
combining this with the Jiianner in 
which the quotations show these tdra 
to have been employed, we cannot but 
think that the meaning which best 
suits is ‘a gabion.’ Sir 11. Elliot, in 
referring to the first ])as8age from 
Baber, adopts the reading ttihra, and 
says : “ TUhras are nose-bags, but . . . 
Badiuini makes the meaning plain, by 
saying that they were filled vnth earth 
(tdrikh-i-Baddfmi, f. 136). . . . The 
sacks used by Slier Shah as temporary 
fortifications on his march towarcls 
Rajpiitana were ffibras ” {Elliot, vi, 469). 
It IS evident, however, that Baber’s 
turas were no tobras, whilst a 
reference, to the passage (Elliot, iv. 405) 
regarding Slier Shfili shows that the 
use of bags filled with .sand on that 
occasion was regarded as a new con¬ 
trivance. The tnbra of Badtiuni may 
therefore probably be a misreading ; 
wliikst the iLse of gabions implies 
mwessarily that they would be filled 
witli (iartli. 

1526. — (At the Battle of Panipat) “I 
directed that, according to the custom of 
Rfim, the gun-carriages should be con¬ 
nected together with twisted bull-hides as 
with chains. Between every two gun- 
carriages wore 6 or 7 tfiras (or breastworks). 
The raatchlockmen stood behind these guns 
and tUras, and discharged their match¬ 
locks. ... It was settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one 
of our flanks by its buildings and houses 
while we might fortify our front by ttlras. 

. . ."—Rabei', p. 304. 
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1528.—(At the siege of Chanderl) “over¬ 
seers and pioneers were appointed to con¬ 
struct works on which the guns were to be 
planted. All the men of the army were 
directed to prepare t'dras and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the tiiraB which are 
used in attacking forts. . . .”— Ibid. p. 376. 
The editor’s note at the former passage is; 
“The meaning (viz. ‘breastwork’) assigned 
to Tdra here, and in several other places 
is merely conjectural, foundec^ on Petis de 
la Croix s explanation, and on the meaning 
given by Meninski to Tdx, viz. retic.uhitics. 
The Turas may have been formed by the 
branches of trees, interwoven like basket- 
work ... or they may have been covered 
defences from arrows and missiles. . . .” 
Again : “Those Turas, so often mentioned, 
appear to have been a sort of trsfudo, under 
cover of which the assailants advanced, and 
.sometimes breached the wall. . . .” 

TURAKA, n.p* word is ap¬ 

plied both in Mahraiti and in Teliigu 
to the Mahoininedans (Turks). [The 
usual form in the inscriptions is 
TuriMcn (see Bovxhay Gnzctfcc]\ i. ])!,. 
i. 189).] Like this is Tartlk (see 
TAROUK) whi(‘h (he Burmese now 
apply to the Chinese. 

TURBAN, s. yomc have supposed 
this well-known English word to be a 
corruption of the P. — H. sirhand, 
‘head-wrap,’ as in the following ; 

1727.—“I bought a few seerbunds and 
sannoes there (at Cuttack) to know the 
difference of the prices.” — A. Hamilton, 
i. 394 {.see PIECE GOODS). 

This, however, is quite inconsistent 
with the history of tfie word. Wedg<‘- 
nood’s sugge.stioii that the word may 
be derivea from yv.turhin, ‘a whelk,' 
is equally to be rejected. It is really 
a corruption of one which, though it 
seems to be out of use in modern 
Turki.sh, was evidently used by the 
Turks wdien Europe tir.st became 
familiar with the Ottomans and their 
ways. This is set forth in the quota¬ 
tion below from Zedler’s Lexicon, 
which is corroborated by those from 
Bycaut and from Galland, &c. The 
proper word was apparently dulbatid. 
Some modern Persian dictionaries give 
the only meaning of this as ‘a sash.’ 
But Meninski explains it as ‘a cloth 
of fine white muslin; a wrapper for 
the head ’ ; and Viillers also gives it 
this meaning, as well as that of a ‘sash 
or belt.’* In doing so he quotes 


* Tlie Perfi. partala is always used for a ‘ waist- 
belt’ in India, but in Persia also for a turban, 


ShakespeaPs Diet., and marks the use 
as ‘ Hindustani-Persian.’ But a merely 
Hindustani use of a Persian word 
could hardly have become habitual in 
Turkey in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The use of dulhand for a turban was 
probably genuine Persian, adopted by 
the Turks. Its etymology is ap¬ 
parently from Arab, dul, ‘ volvere,^ 
admitting of application to either a 
girdle or a head-wrap. From the 
Turks it passed in the forms Tulipant, 
Tollihan, Turhant, &c., into European 
languages. And we believe that the 
flower tulij) also has its name from its 
resemblance to the old Ottoman tur- 
Imn, [a view accepted by Prof. Skeat 
(Concise Ih'rt. s.v. tulip, turhan)].* 

1487.—. . tele bambagino assai che 
loro chiamano turbanti ; tele as.sai colla 
salda, che lor chiamano sexfi (sash). . . — 

Letter on i)resents from the Sultan to L. 
dc’ Medici, in Jloscoe's Lorenzo, ed. 1825, 
ii. 371-72. 

c. 1400. — “E.stradiots sont gens comme 
Genetaire.s: ve.stuz, h pied et k cheval, 
comme les Turcs, .sauf la teste, oii ils ne 
portent ccste toille qu’ils appellont tolliban, 
et .sont durs gens, et couchont dehors tout 
Tan et leurs chevanlx.”—/Vo de Commynes, 
Liv. Vlll. ch. viii. ed. Dupont (1843), ii. 
456. Thu.s given in Danott’s translation 
(1595); “Those E.stradiots are soldiers like 
to the Turke.s Taniziiries, and attired both 
on foote atid on lu)rsebacko like to the Turks, 
save that they wearo not v]>on their head 
.such a great roule of linnen as the Turke.s 
do called (.9/() Tolliban.”—!). 325. 

1586-8. — “. . . [the King’s Secretarie, 
who had upon hi.s head a peeco of died linen 
cloth f(»lded vj) like vnto a Turkos Tuliban." 
— 1 Master Thomui Candish, in Mali. 

iv. 33. 

1588.— “Tn this canoa was the King’s 
Secretarie, who had on his head a piece 
of died linen cloth folded vp like vnm a 
Turke.s Tuliban.”— Gaeendlsh, ibid. iv. 337. 

c. 1610.—“. . . un gros turban blanc k 
laTurque .”—Pyrard de Laval, i. 98 ; [Ilak, 
Soc. i. 132 and 16.5J. 

1611. — Ootgrave’s French Diet, has: 
“Toliban : m. A Turbant or Turkish hat. 

“Tolopan, as Turbant. 

“Turban: m. A Turbant; a Turkish 
hat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
a rundle; broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and le.s.sening, for ornament, 
towards the toj).” 

1615.—“. . . so un Cristiano fosse trovato 
con turblinte bianco in capo, sareVjbe percib 
costretto o a rinegare o a morire. Questo 
turbante poi lo portano Turchi, di varie 
forrao.”— P. della Valle, i. 96. 

* Buabecq (1654) says: “. . . ingens ubique 
florum copfa offerebatur, Narcissorura, Hyacin- 
thonim, et eorum quos Turcae Tulipan vocant,” 
—Epltt. i. Elzevir ed. p. 47, 
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1615.—“The Sultan of Socotora ... his 
clothes are Surat StufFes, after the Arabs 
manner ... a very good Turbant, but 
bare footed .”—Sir T. Itoe^ [Hak. Soc. i. 32]. 

,, “Their Attire is after the Turk¬ 
ish fashion, Turbants only excepted, in- 
steed whereof they have a kind of Capp, 
rowlod about with a black Turbant.”— 
Ik Monfart^ 5. 

1619.— “Nel giorno della qual festa tutti 
Per.siarii j»ih .sponsicrati, e fin gli uomini 
grandi, c il rnedesirno rh, si vestono in 
abito succinto all uso di Mazanderan ; e 
con certi borrettini, non tr()])po buoni, in 
testa, perche i turbanti si guasterebbono 
e sarebbero di tr(jp])o iuipaccio. . . .”— 
P. della Valle, ii. 31; | llak. Soc. comp. 

i. 43]. 

• 1630. — “Some indeed have sa.shcs of .silkc 
and gold, tulipauted about their heads. 

. . ."—Sn- T. JJeihert, p. 128. 

,, “His way was made by 30 gallant 
youtig gentlemen vested in crimson saten ; 
their iSilipants were of silk and silver 
w’reath’d about with cheynes of gold.”— 
Jlnd. p. 139. 

1672. — “On the head they wear great 
Tulbands {I'ulhande) which they touch with 
the hand when they say salavi to any one.” 
—lialdanm ((Jerrn. version), 33. 

,, “ Trois Tulbangia venoient d(‘ 

front n{)r?‘.s luy, et ils ]»ortoient chasciin un 
beau tulban orn<‘ et eurichy d’uigrettes. ”— 
Journ. d'Ant. Oalland, i. 139. 

1673. —“The mixture of Castes or Tribes 
of all India are distiugiu.shed by tlio diffe¬ 
rent Modes of binding their Turbats.” — 
Fri/e.r, IL"). 

1671.—“ El Tanadar do un golpo cortb 
las repetidas biieltas del turbante a un 
Turco, y la cabe^a asta la ruitad, de quo 
cayb muerte.”—/bna </ Sousa, Asia Pori. 

ii. 179-180. 

,, “Turbant, a Turki.sh hat,” &c.— 
Glossoe/raphia, or a Dicttonarij interpreftnp 
the Hard Wtnds of whatsoever lanf/uafje, vow 
used in our refintd English Tongue, &c., 
the 4th od., by T.E., of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. In the Savoy, 1674. 

1676 .—Mahamed Alibeg returning into 
Persia out of India . . . presented Oha-Seh 
the second with a Coco-nut about the big¬ 
ness of an Austrich-egg . . . tJiere was 
taken out of it a Turbant that had 60 
cubits of calicut in length to make it, the 
cloath being so fine that you could hardly 
feel it.”— Tavernier, E.T. p. 127; [ed. Ball, 
ii. 7]. 

1687.—In a detail of the high officers of 
the Sultan’s Court we find : 

“5. The Tulbentar Aga, he that makes 

up his Turbant.” 

A little below another personage (appa¬ 
rently) is called TvLlbsjL-oghlani (‘The 
Turban Page’)— Ruaut, Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 14. 

1711.—“Their common Dress is a piece 
of blew Callico, wrap’d in a Role round their 
Heads for a Turbat,”— Xod'ytT, 57. 


1745. — “The Turks hold the Sultan’s 
Turban in honour to such a degree that 
they hardly dare touch it . . . but he him¬ 
self has, among the servants of his privy 
chamber, one whovse special duty it is to 
adjust his Turban, or head-tire, and who is 
thence called Tulbentar or Dulbentar Aga, 
or. Dulbendar Aga, also called by some 
Dulbend Ogfumi [Oghlani), or Page of tlie 
Turban.”— Zniler, Cniversa) Lexicon, s.v. 

c. 1760. — “They (the Sepoys) are chiefly 
armed in the country manner, witn sword 
and target, and wear the Indian dress, the 
turbant, the cabay (Cabaya) or vest, and 
long drawers.”— t/ro.sr, i. 39. 

1813. — “ The mutiny of Vellore was 
cau.sed b}” a slight .shown to the Mahomedan 
turban ; the mutiny of Bangalore by dis¬ 
respect said to have been shown to a 
Mahomedan place of worship.”— Maraulag, 
Speech on Gates of Somnanth. 

TURKEY, .s. This fowl is (‘.ailed in 
TIindiistaui perft, very ])ossil)ly an in¬ 
dication that it canie to India, perhaps 
first to the Sp.'inish settlements in the 
Arcliip(‘lago, tK'ross tlie Pacific, as the 
red ])c]>p(*r known as Chili did. In 
•Tamil l,h(* bird is called vdn-kOri, ‘great 
fowl.’ Our European names of it in- 
\olve a complication of mistakes and 
confusions. }f"e naiue it as if it came 
from the Levant. But the name turkey 
NNould a})]>ear to have been originally 
apjdied to another of the Paronidae, the 
guinea-fowl, Mdeagrls of the ancients. 
Min.sheu’s ex))lanati(.)ns ((pioted below) 
sJiow strange confusioirs hetw'een the 
two hii’d.s. Tl)e PTench nnj tVInde or 
Jlindon points only ambiguously to 
India, hut tlie (.Jerman Calecutische 
llaha and the Dutcli Kalkoen (from 
Calient) are specific in error as inilicat- 
ing the origin of the Turkey in the 
East. This misnomer may have arisen 
from tlie nearly simultaneous discovery 
of America and of the Cape route to 
Calicut, by Spain and Portugal re- 
sjiectively. It may also have been 
•onnected wdl.h the fact that Malaliar 
produced domestic Ibwls of extra¬ 
ordinary size. Of these Ibn Batuta 
({[noted below') makes quaint mention. 
Zedler’s great German Lexicon of 
Universal Knowledge, a work published 
as late as 1745, says that these birds 
(turkeys) w'ere called Calecutische and 
Indische because they were brought by 
the Portuguese from the Malabar coast. 
Dr. Caldw'ell cites a curious disproof of 
the antiej^uity of certain Tamil verses 
from their containing a simile of which 
the turkey forms the subject. And 
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native scholars, inst^.ad of admitting 
the anachronism, have boldly main¬ 
tained that the turkey had always 
been found in India (Dravidm?! Gruinin. 
2nd ed. p, 137). Padre Paolino Avas 
apparently of the same ()}»inion, for 
whilst explaining tliat the etymology 
of Calicut is “('astle of the Powls,” 
he asserts that Tui-kcys {iUtlli d'hnfui) 
came originally from India ; being 
herein, as he oft,cn is, ])ositive and 
wrong. Ill 1(115 we lind W. Ivlwards, 
the E.I. agent at Ajmir, writing 

to send th(^ Mogul “tliiee or four 
Turkey cocks and lums, for he hath 
three cocks but no hens’ {i'olonial 
Paper^ E. i. c. 3S8). Here, howi^vcr, 
the ambiguity betwinm the real tuikey 
and the guinea-fowl niav possibly 
arise. In -Pg\i)t the bird is called 
Uik-Rdml, ‘fowl of JlunC (i.r. of 
Turkey), ])robably a nmdering of tin* 
English term, 

c. 1347.— “The first tiino in niy life that 
J saw a (4iin;( cock was in the city of 
Kaulani. 1 had at first taken it for an 
ostrich, and 1 was looking at it with groat 
wonder, when the owner said to me, ‘Pooh ' 
there are cocks in China much bigger than 
thnt! ’ and when I got there T found that he 
had said no more than the truth.”— Jbu 
Batutu, iv. 257. 

c. 1550.—“(Jne is a species of peacock 
that has been brought to llurope, and com¬ 
monly called the Indian fowl.”— 

Bnizonif 148. 

1627.—“ dEnrhfi CorW, or rovh- of India, 
aids ita dicta, quod cx Africa, et ct nouuUi 
Volant alii, ex India vel Arabia ad a ok al/ata 

sit. H. Inbischc hacn. T. inbianisch 
hun, QTalccnttisch hnn. ... 11. I'avon 
de las Jndias, G. Poulle d’Inde. H. 2. 
Gallepauo. L. Gallo-pauo, quod de vtrius- 
<[ue natura vidotur participare . . . aves 
Numidicae, d ]\^u7nidia, IMeleagris . . . k 
/i^Xas, i. iiiger, and Aypos, ager, quod in 
^Ethiopia praoeij)!!^ inveniuntnr. 

“A or Ginnie Henne, . . . 

I. Galliiui d'huiia.. H. Galina Morisca. 
G. Poulle d’Inde. L. Penelope. Auts 
Pkaraonis. Meleitgri.s. . . . 

***** 

“A (Finnic cocke or hen: ex Guinea, 
re.gwne Indica , . . viule fuerunt irrids ad 
adiafregioneK trannp<rrtati. vi. lEurKlf-COCkc 
or hen.”— Minsheu's Guide into Tongues (2d 
edition). 

1623.—“ 33. Gallus Indicus, aut Turcicus 

(quem vocant), gallinacei aovum parum 
superat; iracundus ales, et caruibus valde 
albis.” — B(u:on, Rist. Vitae et Mortis, in 
Montague's ed. x. 140. 

1653.—“ Lea Fran 9 ois appollent co^-d'Jnde 
vn oyseau lequel ne se trouue point aux 
hides Orientales, les Anglois le nomment 

3 0 


turki-koq qui signifie coq de Turquie, quoy 
qu'il n’y ait point d’autres en IMrquie que 
ceux que Tori y a portez d’Kiiro})e. le crov 
«|uo cet oyseau nous est vonn de I’Ameri- 
<iuc.”— l)e ta Jk)ullaye-le-t}{)uz, ed. 1657, 
p. 259. 

1750-52. — “Some Gormans call the tur¬ 
keys (\ilcutt<i hc/iK : for this reason I looked 
about for fhtun ht're, and lo the best of rny 
remembrance I was told they were foreign,” 
— O/of Torecti, 199-200. We do not know 
wlud.jjcr the mistake of (''afrutta for Calicut 
belongs ft) flic ongiii.al author or to the 
translator—probably U) the proverbial ti'a- 
d it ore. 

TURNEE, TUNNEE, s. An 

iMighsli .supercargo, Son-Hind., and 
pi-ob.ibly a coriuption of attorney. 
{Iwchiicic). 

TURPAUL, s. Sca-llind. A tar¬ 
paulin (ihid ). [The woffl (tdrpdl) has 
now conic into common native use.] 

TUSSAH, TUSSER, s. A kind of 
inferior silk, the ti.ssucs of wliich are 
noAv (‘ommonly ex])orte(l to Plngland. 
Anglo-Indians gmierally regara tlie 
terminatjon of this word in r as a 
vulgarism, like the use of solar for 
sola ((j.v.) ; but it, is in fact correct. 
Por though it, is written by Milburn 
(1813) fusha, iLn(\_fnssch (ii. 158,244), 
we find it in the Alii-i-Alcharl as tassar, 
and in Dr. Pindianan as tasar (see 
below), d’he term is supposed to be 
ado]>ted from Skt. tasara, trasara^ Hind. 
tasar, ‘a sliuttle’; }>erhaps from the 
form of the cocoon ? 'Plie motli whose 
worm prodiK'ed Uiis silk is generally 
identified witli Aiitlieraea paphia, but 
(kipt, Hutton lias shown tb{tt> there 
are several species known as ■ tasar 
worms. These are found almost 
throiigliout the whole extent of the 
forest tracts of India. But the chief 
seat of the manufacture of stuffs, 
wholly or partly of tasar silk, has long 
been Bhagalpur on the Ganges. [See 
also Allen, Mon. on Silk Cloths of Assam, 
1899; Yusnf AH-, Silk Fabrics of 
N.W.P., 1900.] TTie first mention of 
tasar in English iM'ports is .said to be 
that by Michael Atkinson of Jangipur, 
as cited below in tlie Linnmin Trans¬ 
actions oi 1804 by Dr. Roxburgh (see 
Official Report on Seric nit are in India, 
by J. (hoghegan, CalcutUi, 1872), [and 
the elaborate article in Watt, Econ. 
Diet. vi. pt. iii. 96 seqq.]. 

c. 1590.—“ Taiisar, per piece ... i to 2 
Rujiees.”— Ain, i. 94. 
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[1591.—»Seo the account by Kumphiua, 
«] noted by toe. cit. p. 99. J 

172G.—-“Tessersse ... 11 ells long and 
‘2 els broad. . . ^"—Vahnlijn, w. 

1796. — . . I send you herewith for 

Dr. Ro.xburgh a .specimen of Bughy Tusseh 
silk. . . . Thero are none of the Palma 
Chri.sti spc'cies of Tusseh to be had here. 
... 1 have heard that thero is another 
variation of the 'russeh .silk-worm in the hills 
near Bauglipoor.”—Letter of M. Atkinson^ 
n.s above, in LimK Tram., 1804, ]>. 41. 

1802.'I’ll(!y (the in.sects) are found in 
such abundance over many |>arts of Itengal 
and the adjmning provinces as to liave 
afforded to the natives, from time imme¬ 
morial, an al)undant .supply of a most 
durable, coarse, dark-coloured silk, com¬ 
monly called Tusseh .silk, which is woven 
into a cloth e.alled Tusseh much 

worn by Hramins and other sects of Hin- 
doo.s.”— /io.rhiaylt, Ihul. 81. 

c. 1809.—“4'ho chief use to which the 
tree {TermInalia e/al<(, or .l.vee) is however 
applied, is to rear the Tasar silk.”- Jhf~ 
r/uinany Eastern India, ii. 157 .'^ 77 . 

[1817.—“A thick cloth, called tusuru, is 
made from the web of the gootee in.sect 
in the district of •Veerbhooniee.”— irurc/, 
Hindoos, 2d ed. i. 85.] 

1876.—“The work of the Tussur silk- 
weavers has so fallen off that the C’alcutta 
merchants no longer do business with them.” 
—Sal. Her., 14 Oct., p. 468. 

TUTICORIN, A sea-jK)rt of 

Tinnevclly, and long ilic seat of pearl- 
fi.slierv, in Tamil Tdttullihdi., [which 
the Madras (Ross, derives from Tam. 
ftiffn., ‘to .scatter,’ kiidi, ‘halatatioji’]. 
According to Fra Paolino tin* name i,s 
Tutnkodi\ ‘a place wliere nets are 
washed,’ hut he is not to he trusted. 
Another etymology alleged is from 
turUy ‘a hush.’ But .see Bj). Cahlwell 
below. 

1544.—“At thi.s time the King of Cape 
Comorin, who calls himself the Great King 
(see TRAVANCORE), w'ent to war with a 
neighbour of hi.s who was king of the 
places V)eyond the Cape, called ManajnX and 
Totucuiy, inhabited by the Chri.stian.s that 
were made there by Miguel Ya/., Vicar 
General of India at the time.”— Correa, iv. 
403. 

1610.—“And the said Captain and Auditor 
shall go into residence every three years, 
and to him shall j>ertain all the temporal 
government, without any intermeddling 
therein of the members of the C'om})any 
. . . nor shall the sfiid members [refiynmm) 
compel any of the Christians to remain in 
the island unless it is their voluntaiy choice 
to do so, and such as wish it may live 
at Tuttucorim.”—A7»ir’< Lettery in L. das 
Monfdes, 386. 


1644.—“The other direction in which the 
Residents of Cochim msually go for their 
trading purchases is to Tutocoiim, on the 
Fishery (io.ast (Co.sta da Pescaria), which 
gets that name from the pearl which is 
fished there.”— liocarro, MS. 

[c. 1660.—“. . . musk and porcelain from 
China, and pcarl.s from Beharen (Bahrein), 
and Tutucoury, near Ceylon. . . .”— Jicriiier, 
ed. Constahl^', 20LJ 

1672. —“The pearls are publicly sold in 
the market at Tutecoryn and at Cailpat- 
nam. . . . The Tutecorinish and Manaari.sh 
])earls arts not .so good as tho.se of Per.sia 
and Ormus, because they are not .so free 
from water or so white.”— lia/dnrtfs ((ierm. 
cd.), 145. 

1673. — . . Tutticaree, a Portugal 

Town in time of Yore.”— Eryir, 49. 

[1682.—“The Agent having notice of an 
Interloper lying in Titticorin Bay, imiuG- 
diately .sent for y‘‘ (’ouneell to consult about 
\i."~ Erlnyle, J)iarij Ft. St. C>o. 1st ser. 
i. 69.] 

1727 . — “ Tutecareen has a good safe 
harbour. . . . 'J'hi.s colony su}ierintend.s a 
Pearl-Fishery . . . which brings the Dutch 
Gunpany 20,006Jv. yearly Tribute,” — A, 
Hamilton, 1 . 334 ; [ed. 1714, i, 336]. 

1881. -“'J’he hnal n in Tuticorin was 
added for .some .such eu})honie reason as 
turned Kochchi into Cochin and Kurnari 
into (s)morin. Tlu' meaning of the name 
7’i(ttnl-ltnli is .said to be ‘the town where 
the wells get filled up’ ; from tfittn (properly 
tiirtfn), ‘to till u]) a w'ell,’ and kiuh, ‘a 
place of habitation, a town.’ ’Phis deriva¬ 
tion, w'hethor the true one or not, has at 
least the meril of being appropriate. . . 

— Bp. CaldiveU, Hist, oj Tiunevelhj, 75. 

TYCONNA, TYEKANA, s. A 

rdtmi in the ha.senient or cellarage, or 
(lug ill the ground, in which it has in 
Some parts of Tiidia been the ])ractice 
to pa.ss the hotte.st part of the day 
during the hotte.st .s(ia.son of the year. 
Pens, tali-khdna, ‘ nether - house,' i.e. 
‘ subterraneous ajiartim^nt.’ [“ In the 
centre of the court is an elevated plat¬ 
form, the roof of a subterraneous 
chamber called a zeera zemeon, whither 
trav^eilers retire during the great heats 
of the summer” {Moriery Journey through 
Persiay &c., 81). Another name for 
such a place is sarddbeh (Burtoiiy Ar. 
NightSy i. 314).] 

1663.—“... in these h(jt Countries, to 
entitle an House to the name of Good and 
Fair it is required it should be . . * 
furnish’d also with good Cellars with great 
Flaps to stir the Air, for reposing in the 
fTe.sh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 of the Clock, 
when the Air of these Cellars begins to bo 
hot and stuffing. . . — Bernier, E.T, 79; 
[ed. ConstahUy 247]. 
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c. 1763.—“Tho throng that accompanied 
that minister proved so very great that the 
floor of the house, which happened to have 
a Tah-Qhana, and possii)ly was at that 
moment under a secret influence, gave way, 
and the body, tho Vizir, and all his company 
fell into tho apartment underneath .”—Seir 
Mutaqherin, iii. 19. 

1842.—“Tho heat at Jellalabad from the 
end of April w’as tremendous, 10.^“ to 110^ 
in the shade. Everybody who could do so 
lived in underground chambers called ty- 
khinas. Broadfoot dates a letter ‘ from 
my den six feet under ground.’ ”— Mrs. 
mackemie, Storv^s and Sanshuie af a Soldd-r's 
Life, i. 298. [The same author in her Life 
in the Mission (i. 330) writes taikhana.] 

TUXALL, TAKSAUL, a. The 

Mint. Hind, talcsal^ from Skt. fanhasdld^ 
‘coin-hall.l 

[1757.—“Our provisions were regularly 
sent us from the Dutch Tanksal. . . .”— 
HolwelVs Xan\ of Attack on Ca/cntta, i). 34 ; 
in Whee/er, Earhj Records, 248. 

[1811.—“The Ticksali, or superintendent 
of the mint. . . .”— Kirkpatrick, Nemnif, 
201 .] 

TYPHOON, s. A tornado or 
cyclone-wind ; a sudden storm, a ‘nor- 
wester’ John Barrow (see 

Autohioy. f)?) ridicules “learned anti¬ 
quarians ” for fancying that the Chinese 
took tyqthoon from the Egyptian Typhon, 
the word being, according to him, 
sinqdy the Cliinese syllables, ta-fungj 
‘Great Wind.’ His ridicule is mis¬ 
placed. With a monosyllabic lan¬ 
guage like the Chinese (as we have 
remarked elsewhere) you may construct 
a plausible etymology, to meet the 
requirements of the sound alone, from 
anything and fur anything. And as 
there is no evidence that the word is 
in Chinese use at all, it would perhaps 
be as fair a suggestion to derive it from 
the English ^‘Hovyh ’ku.” Mr. Giles, 
who seems to think that the balance of 
evidence is in favour of this (Barrow’s) 
etymology, admits a serious objection 
to be that the Chinese have special 
names for the typhooii, and rarely, if 
ever, speak of it vaguely as a ‘great 
wind.’ The fact is that very few words 
of the class used by seafaring and 
trading people, even when they refer 
to Chinese objects, are directly taken 
from the Chinese language. N.g. Man¬ 
darin, pagoda, chop, coaly, tuienague ;— 
none of these are Chinese. And the 
probability is that Vasco and his 
followers got the tufao, which ouV 
sailors made into touffon and then into 


typhoon, as they got the mon^do which 
our sailors made into monsoon, direct 
from the Arab pilots. 

The Arabic word is tnfCin, which is 
u.sed habitually in India for a sudden 
and violent storm. Lane defines it as 
meaning ‘an over])oweiing rain, . . . 
Noah’s flood,’ etc. And there can be 
little doubt of its identity with the 
Greek rvcpCov or [But Burton 

{Ar. Nights, iii. 257) alleges that it is 
])ure Arabic, and comes from the root 
tauf, ‘going round.’] J'his word rotpivv 
(the etymologists say, from ‘I 

raise smoke’) was applied to a demon¬ 
giant or Titan, ana either directly 
from the etym. meaning or from 
the name of the Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘a Devil or 
Pisachee ’) to a ‘ waterspout,’ and 
thence to analogous stormy phenomena. 
‘ Watcrs])out ’ seems eviuently the 
meaning of rvyxkr in the Metrorologica 
of Aristotle {yLyverai fxlv ody rvcpiky . . . 
K.T.X.) iii, 1 ; tlie passage is exceedingly 
difficult to render clearly); and also in 
the quotation which we give from 
Aulus Gellius. The word vnty have 
come to the Arabs either in maritime 
intercourse, or through the translations 
of Aristotle. It occurs {al-tfifan) 
several times in the Koran ; thus in 
.sumi, vii. 134, for a flood or storm, one 
of the plagues of Egypt, and in s. xxix. 
14 for the Deluge. 

Dr. F. Hirth, again {Journ. R. Geog. 
Soc. i. 260), advocates the (juasi-Chinese 
origin of the word. Dr. Hirth has 
found the word Tai (and also with the 
addition of fung, ‘wind’) to be really 
applied to a certain cla.ss of cyclonic 
winds, in a (’hinese work on Formosa, 
wdiich is a re-i.ssue of a book originally 
published in IG94. Dr. Hirth thinks 
t\ti as here usi‘d (whicJi is not the 
Chinese word ta or tai, ‘great,,’ and is 
expressed by a diti'erent character) to 
be a local Formosan term ; and is of 
oj)inion that the combination fai-fung 
is “a sound so near that of typhoon iia 
almost to exclude all other conjectures, 
if we consider that the writers using 
the term in Euro])(‘.an languages were 
travellers distinctly applying it to 
storms encountered in that pxrt of the 
China Sea.” Dr. Hirth also refers to 
F. Mendes Pinto and the passage.^ 
(([noted below) in which he says tiifiio 
is the Chinese name for such storms. 
Dr. Hirth’s paper is certainly worthy 
of much more attention than the 
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scornful assertion of Sir John Barrow, 
but it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of typhoon. 

Observe that the Port, tufdo dis¬ 
tinctly represents tufdn and not Vai- 
fung^ and the oldest English form 
Huffon^ does the same, whilst it is not 
by any means unquestionable that 
these Portuguese and English forms 
were first m)plied in the (.^hina Sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. Observe also 
Lord Bacon’s use of the word typhones 
in his Latin below; also that tufdn is 
an Arabic word, at least as old as the 
Koran, and closely allied in sound and 
meiiiiing to wdiilst it ishabitually 

used for a storm in Hindustani. This 
is sliowm by the <)notations below' 
(1810-1836) ; and I’latts defines tufdn 
as “a violent storm of wind and rain, 
a tempest, a typhoon ; a Hood, deluge, 
inundation, the univcusal deluge” etc. ; 
also tufanl, “st-orui\, tempestuous . . . 
boisterous, (piarrelsome, violent,, noisy, 
riotous.” 

Little importama* is to be attaelied 
to Pinto’s linguistic remarks such as 
that (pioted, or t'V'cii t.o the lilo^ dropt 
by (.Vmto. We apju'elieiid that Pinto 
made exactly tin? same mistake tliat 
Sir John Barrow did ; and wa* need 
not wamder at it, wlutn so many of our 
countrymen in India hav(‘, su])posed 
hackery to bt; a Hindustani wonl, and 
when w'e find even tin* learned H. H. 
Wilson assuming tope (in the. sense of 
‘grove’) to be. in nativi; Hindust^ini 
use. Many instamu's of such mistakes 
might be (pioted. It is just, jiossible, 
though not wa* think very ])r(d)able, 
that some conta< t, with the Eormosan 
term may have intlueiieed tht‘ modifica¬ 
tion of the old English form tuffon into 
typhoon. It is iiiucli more likely to 
have betm influenced by tlie analogi(\s 
of monsoon, simoom ; and it is cpiite 
possible that the Formosan luariiiers 
took up their (unexjilained) fui-fmnj 
from the Dutch or Portuguest*. 

On the origin of the Ar. word the 
late Prof, Robertson-Smitli forw'arded 
the following note ; 

“The question of the (^ri^iii of TiifCin 
appears to bo somewhat tanglccJ. 

“ ‘whirlwind, watei*s])out, ’ con¬ 

nected with tD0os seems pure Greek ; the 
combination in haxd-Zephon, Exod. xiv. 2, 
and SepkOiii, the northern one, in Joel, ii. 
‘20, suggested by Hitzig, appears to break 
down, for there is no prcxif of any Egyptian 
name for Set corresponding to Typhon. 


“ On the other hand Tuf§.n, the deluge, is 
plainly borrowed from the Aramaic. TUfkn, 
for Noah’s flood, is both Jewish, Aramaic 
and Syriac, and this form is not borrowed 
from the Greek, but comes from a true 
Semitic root ‘ to overflow.’ 

“ But again, the sense of whirlwind is not 
recogni.sed in classical Arabic. Even Dozy 
in his dictionary of later Arabic only cites a 
modern French-Arabic dictionary (Bocthor’s) 
for the sense, Tourbilfon, trovihe.. Bistlfnl in 
the MohU el Mofi/it does not give this sense, 
though ho is pretty full in giving modem as 
well as old words and senses. In Arabic the 
root Atz/means ‘ to go round,’ and a combina- 
ti<m of this idea with the sense of sudden 
disaster might conceivably have given the 
new meaning to the word. On the other 
hand it seems simpler to risgard this sense 
as a late loan from some modem form of 
Tvfpujv, typho, or tifone. But in order finally 
to settle the matter one wants examples of 
this sense of tufdn." 

[Prof. Ske.'it (Concisf, THct. s.v.) gives: 
“ Sonietimes claiuied as a Cbirie.st*. w'ord 
meaning ‘a great W'iiid ’ . . . but this 
.setuiiM lo be a late mystilicatioii. In 
old authors the forms are tuffon, tuffoon, 
tiphmt, &e. —Aral), tufdn, a hurricane, 
storm. Ok. rv(pu}v, better re^ws, a 
whirlwind. The close accidental coin¬ 
cidence of these wuirds in s(Uise and 
form is vtu-y remarkable, as Whitney 
notes.”] 

c. A.l). h)0. — . . dies (piidem tandem 

illuxit: sed nhjhil dti pericnilo, do saevitifLve 
rernissum, (piia turbines etiain crebriores, 
et, foelum atnim et, fumigantos globi, et 
tigurae (juaedam nubium metuendae, quas 
Tv<pG}va^ vocabant, impendere, iniminere, 
et (lepressurao navem videbantur.” — Aid. 
(relliia, xix. 2. 

1,^)40.—“Now having . . . continued our 
Navigation within this Bay of (Jauchin-ckliux. 
. . . upon the day of tlie nativity of our 
I^ady, being the eight of tSepteuiber, for the 
fear that wo were in of the new Moon, during 
the which there oftentimes hapi)ons in this 
Glirnate such a terrible storm of wind and 
rain, as it is not possible for ships to with¬ 
stand it, which by the Chineses is named 
Tufan ” {(> qual tormento os Chins chamdo 
tufao). — Pinto (orig. cap. 1.) in Cogan, 
p. GO. 

,, “ ... in the height of forty and 

one degree.s, there arose so terrible a South- 
wind, calleci by^the Chineses Tufaon (un 
tempo do Sul, a q Chins chamdo tufao).”^— 
Ibtd. (cap. lx xix.), in (\>gan, p. 97. 

“Nao se ouve j)or pequena mara- 
vilha ccs.sarern os tufoes na paragem da 
ilha do Sachiao. ”—Letter in Sousa, Oriente 
Conqiiist. i. G80. 

[c. irif)'!.—“. . . suddenly from the west 
arose a great storm known as fil Tofani 

I literallv ‘ Elephant’s flood, comp. £L£- 
>HANtA, h.y'—Travels of Sidi All, Reis, 
ed. Vambeiy, p. 17.] 
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1667.—“I went aboorde a shipp© of Ben- 
gala, at which time it was the yeere of 
Toilffon, concerning which Touffon ye are 
to vnderstand that in the East Indies often 
times, there are not stormes as in other 
countreys ; but every 10 or 12 yeeres there 
are such tempests and stormes that it is a 
thing incredible. . . neither do they know cer¬ 
tainly what yeere they will come .”—Master 
Caesar Frederike^ in Hakl. ii. 370 [369]. 

lf>75.—“But when wo approach’d unto it 
(Cyprus), a Hurricane arose suddenly, and 
blew so fiercely upon us, that it wound our 
great Sail round about our main Mast. . . . 
These Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by the Greeks Typhon ; and FUnif 
calleth it Vertex and Vortex ; but as danger¬ 
ous as they are, as they arise suddenly, so 
quickly are they laid again also.”— Ramvotjf's 
Travels, in Ray's Collerlion, ed. 1705, p. 320, 
Here the traveller seems to intimate (though 
we are not certain) that Typhon was then 
aj)plied in the Ixjvant to such winds ; in any 
case it was exactly the tufdn of India. 

1602.—“This Junk seeking to make the 
port of Chincheo met wuth a tremendous 
storm such as the natives call Tufao, a thing 
so overpowering and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such carth(]uake as it were, 
that it appears as if all the spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raise a scud of flame, whilst in the 
space of one turning of the sand-glass the 
wind shall veer rouiul to every point of the 
compass, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

“Such is this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinct, 
know of its cijming 8 tlays beforehand, and 
are seen to take f lujir nests down from the 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Eight days before, the clouds also are seen 
to float so low as almost to graze men’s 
heads, whilst in these days the seas seem 
beaten down as it wercj, and of a deep blue 
colour. And before the storm breaks forth, 
the sky exhibits a token well known to all, 
a great object which seamen call the Ox-Eye 
{Olho de lio'i) iiU of different colours, but .so 
gloomy and a}»pn,lling that it strikes fear in 
all who see it. And as the Bow of Heaven, 
when it apjiears, is the token of fair weather, 
and calm, .so this seems to portend the 
Wratli of God, as we may well call such a 
storm. . . .’’Ac. — V. viii. 12. 

1610.—“ But at the breaking vp, commeth 
alway a criudl Siorme, which they call the 
Tuffon, fearfull even to men on land ; which 
is not alike extreame eucry yeare.”— Finch, 
in Furchas, i. 123. 

1613.—“E i)orqu(? a terra he salitrosa o 
vento.sa, he nmy sogeita a tem})estades, ora 
menoraquella chamada Ecnephia (Exre^tay), 
ora maior chamada Tiphon (Te^wr), aquelle 
de ordinario chamamos Tuphao ou Tor- 
menta desfeita . . . e corre com tanta 

furia o impeto <jue desfas os tcctos das 
easas © aranca arvores, c as vezes do mar 
lamja as einbarca(;oes em terra nos campos 
do sertao .”—Codinho de Eredia, f. 36r. 


1615. —“And aV)Out midnight Capt. Adams 
wont out in a bark abord the JJozeander 
with many other barks to tow her in, wo 
fearing a tuffon.”— Coeh's Diary, i. 50. 

1624.— “3. Typhones majores, (jui per 
latitudinem ali(piam corripiunt, et correpta 
sorbent in sursum, rare fi\int ; at vortices, 
sivo turbines exigui et quasi ludicri, fre¬ 
quenter. 

“ 4. Omnes procellae et typhones, et tur¬ 
bines majores, habent manifestum motuin 
praocipitii, aut vibrationis deorsum magis 
quam alii venti.”— Jiaron, Jllst. Voitonnn, in 
h. Montayus ed. of Work.s, x. 49. In the 
translation by R. G. (1671) the words are 
rendered “ the greater typhones.” — Ihid. 
xiv. 268. 

1626.—“ Francis Fernandez v/riteth, that 
in the way from Malacca to lapan they are 
encountred with great stormes which they 
call Tuffons, that blow foure and twentie 
houres, beginning from the North to the 
East, and .so about the Oomiiasse.”— Pur- 
chas, J'Ugriiuaye, 600. 

1688.—“Tuffoons are a particular kind 
of violent Storms blowing on the Coa.st of 
Tonquin ... it comes on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve hours more or 
less. . . When the Wind begins to abate 
it dies aw’ay suddenly, and falling flat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or less ; thou 
the Wind comes round about to the rt. W. and 
it blow's and ruins as fierce from thence, as it 
did before* at N.E. and as long.”— Dampier, 
ii. 36. 

1712.—“Non v’e s])avento ])aragonabile 
a <pioll<» de’ naviganti, (piali in mezzo all’ 
oceano assaltati d'ogni intorno da turbini o 
da tifoni.” P. Paolo Segnero, Mann, dell* 
Anima, Ottobre 14. (Borrowed from Della 
(Vusca. Voc.). 

1721.- “ 1 told them they were all strangers 
to the nature of the Moubbooub and Tuf- 
foons on the coast of India and China. 
Shelvin'he'. 'i Voyage, 383. 

1727.—“. . . by the Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, they reaeht the Coast of (’hina, where 
meeting with a Tuffoon, or a North East 
Storm, that often blows violently about that 
Sea.son, they w(;re forced to bear away for 
Jf)hore.”— A. llaviilton, ii. 89 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 
88J. 

1727.— 

“ In the dread Ocean, undulating wide. 

Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
globe, 

The circling T3rphoil, whirl’d from point 
to point, 

Exhausting all the rage of all the Sky. ...” 

Thomson, *S unimer. 

1780.—Appended to Dunn’s New Direc¬ 
tory, 5th od. is 

“Prognostic of a Tuflfoon on the Coast 
of China. By Antonio rA*scAL DE Kosa, d 
Portuguese J*ilot a/M acao.” 

c. 1810.—(Mr. Martyn) “was with us 
during a most tremendous touffan, and no 
one who has not been in a tropical region 
can, I think, imagine what these storms 
are.”— Mrs, Sherwood's Autobiog, 382i 
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1826.—“A most terrific toofaun . . . 
came on that seemed likely to tear the 
ve^ trees up by the roots."— John Shipp^ 

,, “I thanked him, and enquired 
how this toofan or storm had arisen.”— 
Pandurang Ilari^ [ed. 1873, i. 50]. 

1836. — “A hurricane has blown ever 
since gunfire ; clouds of dust are borne 
along upon the rushing wind ; not a drop of 
rain ; nothing is to bo seen but the whirling 
clouds of the tUf&n. The old pecpul-tree 
moans, and the wind roars in it as if the 
storm would tear it up V)y the roots.”— 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 53. 

1840. — “Slavers throwing overlx)ard the 
Dead and Dying. T3rphoon coming on. 

“ ‘Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and 
belay ; 

Yon angry setting sun, and fierce-edge 
clouds 

Declare the Typhoon’s coming ’ &c. 

(Fallacies of Hope)." 

J. M. W. Turnef'y in the 
R.A. Catalogue. 

Mr. Ruskin appears tx) have had no doubt 
as to the etymology of Typhoon, for the 
rain-cloud from this picture i.s engraved in 
Modern Painters, vul. iv. as “The Locks of 
Typhon." See Mr. Hamerton’s Life of' 
Tamer, pp. 288, 291, 345. 

Punch })arodie(l Turner in the follow¬ 
ing imaginary entry from the R.A. 
Catalogue : 

“34.—A Typhoon bursting in a Simoon 
over the Whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway, 
with a ship on fire, an eclipse and the effect 
of a lunar rainbow." 

1853.— “. . . pointing ns he sj)oke to a 
dark dirty line which wa.s becoming more 
and more visible in the horizon : 

‘“By Jove, y6s ! ’ cried Stanton, ‘that’s 
a typhaon coming up, sure enough.’"— 
Oakjield, i. 122. 

1859.—“The weather was sultry and un¬ 
settled, and my Jemadar, Ramdeen Te- 
warry . . . opined that we ought to make 
ready for the coming tuphan or tempe.st. 
... A darkness that might be felt, and 
that no lamp could illumine, shrouded our 
camp. The wind roared and yelled. It was 
a hurricane.”—Z/^.-CW. Lewin. A Fly on the 
Wheel, p. 62. 

Compare the next quotation, from the 
.*«ame writer, with that given above from 
Couto respecting the Olho dt Boi: 

1885. — “ The district was subject to 
cyclonic storms of incredible violence, for¬ 
tunately lasting for a very short time, but 
which often caused much destruction. 
Those storms were heralded by the appear¬ 
ance above the horizon of clouds known to 
the natives by the name of ‘ lady’s eyebrows,’ 
so called from their being curved in a 
narrow black-arched wisp, and these moat 
surely foretold the approach of the tornado.” 
—Zfcuf. 176. 


TTRE) s. Tamil and Malayal. tayir. 
The common term in S. India for 
curdled milk. It is the Skt. dadhu 
Hind, dahi of Upper India, and pro¬ 
bably the name is a corruption of tliat 
word. 

1626.—“Many rea.soned with the losuits, 
and some held vaino Discourses of the 
Creation, as that there were scuen seas; 
one of Salt water, the second of Fresh, the 
third of Honey, the fourth of Milke, the 
fift of Tair (which is Cream beginning to 
sowre). . . .”— Pw'chas, Pilgrimage, 561. 

1651.— “Tayer, dat is dicko Melch, die 
wie Baen nommen."— Rogerius, 138. 

1672.—“ Curdled milk, Tayer, or what 
w'e call Saane, is a thing very grateful to 
them, for it is very cooling, and used by 
them as a remedy, especially in hot fevers 
and smallpox, which is very prevalent in the 
country."— Baldaeus, Zeylon, 403. 

1776.—“ If a Bramin a})plie8 himself to 
commerce, he shall not sell . . . Campbire 
and other aromaticks, or Honey, or Water, 
or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyer (Sour 
Cream) or Ghee, or bitter Oil. . . .”— Halhed, 
Code, 41. 

1782.— “Les uns en furent afilig^s pour 
avoir pass^* les nuits et dormi en plein air ; 
d'autres pour avoir mang(5 du riz froid avec 
du Tair." — Sonnerat, i. 201. 

c. 1784. —“The Saniassi (Sunyasee), who 
lived near the chaiuierie (see CHOULTRY), 
took charge of })repnring my meals, which 
consisted of rice, vegetables, tayar (lait 
caill^), and a little mologonier ” (eau poivrSe — 
see MULLIGATAWNY). -iioa/nrr. i. 147. 

[1800.—“The boiled milk, that the family 
has not used, is allowed to cool in the same 
vessel; and a little of the former day’s 
t3n^e, or curdled milk, is added to promote 
its coagulation. . . .’’— Buchanan, Mysore^ 
ii. 14.] 

1822.—“He was indeed poor, but he was 
charitable ; so he spread before them a 
repast, in which there was no lack of ghee, 
or milk, or tyer.”— The Gooroo Paramartan^ 
E.T. by Bahingtun, p. 80. 


u 


UJUNGTANAH, n.p. This is the 
Malay name (nearly answering to 
‘Land's End,’ from Ujung, ‘point or 
promontory,’and tanah, ‘land’) of the 
extreme end of the Malay Peninsula 
terminating in what the maps call Pt. 
Romania. In Godinho de Eredia’s 
Declaracam de Malaca the term is 
apj)lied to the whole Peninsula, but 
owing to the interchangeable use of 
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t\ and of % it appears there tliroiigli- 
out as Viontana. The name is often 
applied hy the Portuguese writers to 
the Kingdom of Johor, in which the 
Malay dynasty of Malacca established 
itself when expelled by Allwxpierque 
in 1511 ; and it is even applied (as in 
the (piolatioii from Barros) to their 
capital 

c. 1539. — “After th.at the King of Jan- 
tana had taken that oath before a great 
Cacus (Casis) of his, called Raia Moukina, 
upon a festival day when as they solemnized 
their Itarnadan (Ramdam) . . — J‘intOy in 

C<>;ja)i's E.'l\, p. 3t). 

1553.—“And that you may understand 
the position of the city of TJjantana, which 
Don Stej)hen went to attack, you must 
know that Ujantana is the most southerly 
and the most easterly point of the mainland 
of the Malaea coast, which from this Point 
(distant from the etjuator about a degree, 
and from Malaea something more than 40 
leagues) turns north in the direction of the 
Kingdom of Siam. . . . On the western 
side of this Point a river runs into the 
sea, so deep that ships can run up it 4 
leagues beyond the bar, and along its banks, 
well inland, King Alaiidin had established 
a big town. . . — JUirroa, IV’. xi. 13. 

1554.. . cii Mnar, in Ojantana. . . 

— Botclho, Tumbo, 105. 

UMBRELLA, s. This word is of 
course not Indian or Anglo-Indian, 
but the thitKj is very ])r()iiiinent in 
India, and some inteiest attaclies to 
tlie history of tlie word and thing in 
Europe. \Ve shall collect here a fetv 
(piotations bearing upon this. Tlie 
knowledge and use of this serviceable 
instrument seems to liave gone through 
extraordinary eclipses. It is frequent, 
as an accomiianiment of royalty in tlie 
Nineveh sculptures ; it was in general 
Indian nse in the t ime of Alexander ; 
it occurs in old Indian iuscrijition.s, on 
Greek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature ; it was in use at the court 
of Byzantium, and at that of the 
Great Khan in Mongolia, in medieval 
Venice, and more recently in the 
semi-savage courts of Madagascar and 
Ashantee. Yet it was evidently a 
strange object, needing particular de¬ 
scription, to John Marignolli (c. 1350), 
Riiy Clavijo (c. 1404), Barbosa (1516), 
John de Barros (1563), and Minsheii 
(1617). See also CHATTA, and SOM¬ 
BRERO. 

C. B.C. 825. — “Toi;s TTuryc&i'as \iy€L 
N^apxos pdirTovrai ^IvSol . . . koi 
<rKidSla Stl Tpo^dWovraij toC 0^/>eos, 6(roL 


ovK iifiiXrjfjtAvoi — Arrian, Indica, 

xvi. 

c. B.C. 2. 

“ Ipse teno distenta snis umbracula virgis ; 
Ipse face in tiirba, ijua venit ilia, 
locum,” 

Odd, Art. Airat. ii. 209-210. 

C, A.D. 5. 

“Aurea pcllebant rapido.s umbracula soles 
Quae tameii llorculcao sustinuere ma- 
ntl.s.” Jhtd. Jr'usti, ii. 311-312. 

e. A.D. 100. 

“Kn, cui til viridem umbellam, cui succina 
mittas 

(Jraiuiia natali.s quoties redit. . . 

Jurf’na/y ix. 50-51. 

c. 200.—“ . . . ^Treuxfe 5t Kal KXivriv atfrip 
dffyvftuTroSa, uai (TTp<j)iivy]v, k<xI crKt)v^v ovpav- 
6j)0(f'0v dvOiuTjv. Kai 6f)6vov dpyvpovr, Kai 
^irixpvjor (TKLadLov . . .” — Allicuacus, 
Lib. ii. Kpit. § 31. 

c. 380,—“ Ubi si inter anrata flabella 
laciniis sericis insidcrint muscae, vel per 
foramen umbraculi pensilis radiolus irru- 
perit sobs, quernntur quod non sunt apud 
(3mmerios nati ."—AmmiaRus AJarceUimis, 
XXVTIL iv. 

P248.-— “Ibi etiam quoddam Solinum (r. 
Soliolum), sivo tontoriolurn, quod portatur 
.super caput Imperatoris, fiiit prae.sentatuin 
eidom, (juod totum erat praeparatum cum 
gemmis.”— Joov. de P/aRo Carjnni, in Rec. 
de r,, iv. 759-760. 

c. 1292.—“Et a haute festes porte Mon- 
signor le Dus uno corone d’or . . . ot la ou 
il vait a hautes festes si vait apres lui un 
damoiseau qui porte uno unbrele do dras k 
or siir son chief ...” 

and again : 

“Etajires s’en vet Mon.signor li Dus de- 
sos I’onbrele (pie li dona Monsignor I’Apoa- 
toille ; et eele onbrele est d'un dras (a) or, 
<pic la porte un damosiaus entre ses mains, 
que son vet totes voies apres Monsignor li 
Dus.”—Venetian Chronicle of MaRnio da 
Cnnahy Ardiie. Rtor. Ital., I. Ser. viii. 214, 
560. 

1298.—“Et tout reus . . . ont par com- 
mandement (]ue toutes fois quo il chevau- 
chent doiveiit avoir sus le chief un palieque 
quo on dit ombrel, (jue on porte sur unc 
lance on senefianco de grant seigtieurie.”— 
Marco Poh, Text of Pauthier, i. 256-7. 

c. 1332,—(At Constantinople) “the inha¬ 
bitants, military men or others, great and 
small, winter and summer, carry over their 
heads huge umbrellas (ma halldt)."—Jbn 
liatida, ii. 440. 

c. 1335.—“Whenever the Sultan (of 
Delhi) mounts his hor.so, they carry an 
umbrella over his head. But w'hen ho 
starts on a march to war, or on a long 
journey, you see carried over his head 
seven umbrellas, two of which are covered 
with jewels of inestimable value.”— Shihd- 
huddin Di'mishH, in iVbt et JSxts. xiii. 190. 

1404. —“And over her head they bore a 
shade (sombra) carried by a man, on a 
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abaft like that of a latice ; and it was of 
white silk, made like the roof of a round 
tent, and stretched hy a hoop of wood, and 
this shade they carry over the head to 
protect them from the sun.”—(Var/;o, 
§ cxxii. 

1541. — “ ^J'hen next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pere- 
tandas, each of them carrying an Umbrello 
of carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
follow with banners (}f \\hite damask.”— 
in Hixjau's K.'l’., p. 135. 

In the original this runs : 

“ Viio do/e homes a cavallo, qiie .so 
chamao peretamhis, co aombreyroa de citim 
cramesim nas maos a modo df f.yMtnirfl.'t 
postos cm rested^ viujito compndas (like t.ent.s 
u})()n very lonj^ staves) et outros doze co 
bandoyras de damasco branco.” 

[c. 1590. — The Euskjvh of Royalfii. . . . 
2. Tlio or umbrella, is adorned with 

the most preciou.s jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven. 3. The SAlhdn is of 
an ov'al form, a yard in length, and its 
handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered 
with brocade, and ornamented with precious 
stones. One of the attendants holds it, to 
keep olT the rays ()f the sun. It is also 
called Aflfxby'ir.” —Jla, i. 50. j 

1617. — “An 511iubvrll, afoshion of round 
and broade fanne, wherewith the Indians, 
and from tJiem our (jreat on^s prcuerue them- 
selvext from (he heate (f the srorcfiivy snntie. 
(t. Ombrairo, m. Ombrelle, f. I. Oin 
br<^la. L. Vinbella, <ib I'mbra, the shadow, 
eM enim instruraeninm (pio solem a facie 
arcciit H luven. Gi. crKuiSior, (liininnl. a 
(TKia, i, vnibra. T. .^clrabhut, q. e.cha- 
thut, d schattm, i. v)nb/v. v\ hulr i. 
jiUrus, a (/uo, et P>. ^Schiuhocbl. Hr. Ten- 
gidef d teg. i. pnlchrnm forma, et gldd, pro 
iddd/Oy i. protegere ; hear nmn rmhdlae 
fnls."— Jlnishru (1st ed. s.v.). 

1644.—Here (at Mar.seillcis) we bought 
umbrellas against the heats.” — 
l)iuri/y 7th Oct. 

1677.—(In this passage the word is .'ip}die<l 
to an awning before a shop. The Streets, 
arc generally narrow , . . the better to 
receive the advantages of Umbrello’s ex¬ 
tended from side to side to kec]> the sun’s 
violence from their customers.” — Fn/er, 
222 . 

1681.—“After these comes an Elephant 
with two Priests on his b.ick ; one whereof 
is the Priest before spoken of, carrying the 
painted Stick on his shoiildcT. . . . The other 
aits behind him, holding a round thing like 
an Vmbrello over his head, to keep off Sun 
or Rain.”— Knox's (Vy/e//, 79. 

1709. — . . The Young Gentleman 

belon^ng to the Custom-house that for fear 
of rain borrowed the Umbrella at Will’s 
Coffee-hou.se in Cornhill of the i\listress, i.s 
hereby adverti.sed that to bo dry from head 
to foot in the like occasion he shall be wel¬ 
come to the Maid’s pattens.”—77m Female 
TaileTy Dec. 12, quoted in Malcolm's 
Anecdotes^ 1808, p. 429. 


1712. 

“The tuck’d up semstress walks with haisty 
strides 

While streams run down her oil’d um¬ 
brella’s sides.” 

Su-ift, A Citu Shower. 

171.5. 

“Good hoii.sewives all the winter’s rage 
de.spisc, 

Defended by the riding hood’s disguise ; 

Or underneath the Umbrella’s oily shade 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens 
tread. 

“Let Persian darue.s the Umbrella’s ribs 
display 

To guard their beauties from the sunny 
ray ; 

Or sweating slaves su]»j)ort the shady loail 

When Ea.stern mona,rch.s show their state 
abroad ; 

Britain in W’inter on!}' knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking 
maid.” fAiy, Trivia., i. 

18,50 .—Advertisewf nt posted, at the door <f 
one of the Section.'! of (hr Briti.sh A.s&ociation 
meeting at Kdinburgh. 

“The gentleman, Avho carried away a 
brown .silk umbrella from the——Section 
yesterd.iy, may have the cover helonging to 
it, which i.s of no further use to the Owner, 
hy applying to the Porter at the Royal 
Hotel .”—{From JWsonal Jieeoliection .)—It 
iH a curious parallel to the advorti.sement 
above from the Female. Tathr. 

UPAS, fl. Tills word is now, like 
Juggernaut, cliielly used in En^dish 
j as a customarv uicta])lior, and t,o indi¬ 
cate some institution that llie speaker 
wishes to condcunu in a coru]>endious 
manner, d'ln* word opus i.s Javanese 
for jioLson ; [Mr. Si'ott wrile.s : ‘‘The 
Malay word ajHis^ means sinqily 
‘poison.’ It i.s Javanese liupas^ Sun- 
danese. a/ici.s, Halinese /lapa.s*, ‘poison.’ 
It commonly refers to vegetable poison, 
because sucli are more eoininon. In 
t in* Lam pong language upas means 
‘.sickness.’”] It became familiar in 
Europe in connection with exaggerated 
and fabiih)us stories regarding the 
extraordinary and deadly character of 
a tre(‘ in Java, alleged to be .so called. 
Til ere are several trees in the Malay 
Islands producing deadly ])oi.sons, but 
the jiarticular tree to which such 
stories were attached is one which 
lias in the last century been described 
under the name of A7itiaris toxicariUy 
from the name given to the poison hy 
the Javanese proper, viz. Aiifjar, or 
Anchar (the name of the tree all over 
Java), whilst it is known to the 
Malays and people of Western Java 
as UpKis., and in Celebes and the 
Philippine Islands as Ipo or Hipo* 
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[According to Mr, Scott “the Malay 
name for the ‘ poison-treti,’ or any 
poison-tree, is jtohun 77 ]h(.% yulhun 
represented in English Ijy bohon- 
upas. The names of two ])oison-trees, 
the Javam\se anchar (Malay also 
anchiir) and c.keiik^ a])pear occasion¬ 
ally in English books. . . The Siin- 
danese name for the ])oiRon tree is 
huh OTKjkoy] It was the ])oison 
commonly used by the natives of 
Celebes and other islands for ])oison- 
iiig the small bamboo darts which 
they used (and in .some islands still 
use) t(j shoot from the blow-tube (see 
SUMPITAN, SARBATANE). 

The story of some deadly poison in 
these islands is very old, ana we find 
it in the Travels of Friar Odoric, ac- 
coni]Kini(‘d by the mention of the dis¬ 
gusting antidote which was believed to 
be ellicacious, a genuine Malay belief, 
and told by a variety of later and 
independent writers, such as Nieuhof, 
Saar, Tavernier, (deyer, and Kaempfer. 

The subject of this poison came 
especially to the notice of the Dutch 
in connection with its use to poison 
the arrows just, alluded to, and some 
interesting ])arliculars arci given on 
the subjt'ct by Bontius, from whom 
a ([notation is given below, with 
others. d'lu're is a notice of the 
poison in l)e Bry, in Sir T. Herbert 
(whencesoever he borrowed it), and in 
soimavhat later authons about the 
middle of the 17th (century. In 
March IGbG the subject came before 
the young Ih^yal Society, and among 
a long list of subjects for in{|uirv in 
the East occur two i[uestion.s p(‘rtain- 
iiig to this matter. 

The illustrious Kunijdiius in his 
Herhariuui Amhowiiise go(\s int.o a 
good deal of detail on the subject, 
but the tree does not grow in Am- 
boyna where lie wrote, and his account 
thus contains some ill-founded state¬ 
ments, which afterwards lent them¬ 
selves to the fabulous history of which 
we shall have to speak presently. 
Ruinphius however procured from 
Macas.sar specimens of the plant, and 
it was he who first gave the native 
name (/po, the Macassar form) and 
assigne(i a scientitic name, Arbor toxi~ 
carta* Passing over with simple 

It must be kept in mind that though Kum- 
phius ((George Everard Rumpf) died in 1093, his 
great work was not printed till nearly fifty years 
afterwards (1741), 


mention the notices in the appendix 
to John Bay’s Hist. Plnntarnm^ and in 
Valeiitijn (from both of which extracts 
will be found below), we come to the 
curious com])()un(l of the loose state¬ 
ments of former writers magnified, of 
the popular stori(\s current among 
Phiro])(‘aiis in tlie Dfitcli colonies, ana 
of pure romantic invention, which 
first a]>]>eared in 1783, in the Loruhm 
MayazLiiH. Tlie piofessed author of 
this account was one Eoer.sch, who had 
served as a junior suigeon in the Dutch 
East Indies.* This ])crs(>n describes 
the tree, called bohon-upas, as situated 
“about 27 leaguest from Batavia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the seat of the 
Emperor, and ladween 18 and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoe” (probably for 
Tjukjo(\ i.c. Djokjo-Karta), “ the present 
ivsifieiice of the Sultan of Java.” 
Wit!)in a radius of 15 to 18 miles 
round the tre<^ no human cre;iture, no 
living thing could exLst. Ckmdemned 
malefactors were employed to fetch 
the poison ; they were protected by 
.sjKH’ial arrangements, yet not more 
than 1 in 10 of them survived the 
adventure. Foersch also describes 
executions hy means of the Upas 
poison, which he says he witnessed at 
Snra Karta in Fidtrnary 1776. 

The whoh^ ])a})er is a very clever 
piece of stmsational romance, and has 
impressed ibself indelibly, it would 
sc^.em, oil the English language ; for to 
it is undoubtedly due the adoption of 
that standing metaphc^r to which we 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
article. This efh'.ct may, however, have 
been due not so much direcjtly to the 
article in the London Mayazine as to 
the adoption of the fable hy the famous 
ancestor of a man still more famous, 
Era.smus Darwin, in his poem of the 
Loves of the Pla7its. In that work not 
only is the essence of Foersch’a story 
embodied in the verse, hut the story 
itself is (piot(;d at length in the notes. 
It is sai(l that Darwin was warned of 
tlie worthle.ssness of the narrative, hut 
was unwilling to roh his poem of so 
sensational an episode. 

Nothing ajijiears to he known of 
Foersch except that there was really a 
person of that name in the medical 

* Foersch was a surgeon of the third class at 
Saraarang in the year 1773.— HorsJUld, iu Bat. 
Trans, as quoted below. 

t This distance is probably a clerical error. It 
is quite inconsistent with the other two assigned* 
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service in Java at the time indicated. 
In our article ANACONDA we have 
adduced some curious particulars of 
analogy between the Aiiaconda-myth 
and the Upas-myth, and intimated a 
suspicion that the same hand may have 
had to do with the spinning of both 
yarns. 

The extraordinary Mat produced by 
the Foerschian fal)les led to the 
appointiiieiit of a committee of the 
Batavian Society to investigate the 
true facts, whose report w'as published 
in 1789. This w’e have not yet been 
able to see, for the report is not con- 
Uiined in the regular series of the 
Tra7Lmdio7is of that Society ; nor have 
we found a refutation of the fables by 
M. ('‘liarles (^^(juebert referred to by 
Lesclienault in the paper which we 
are about to mention. The poison tree 
was observed in Java by Deschamps, 
naturalist with the expedition of 
D’Kiltrecasteaux, and is the subject of 
a notice by him in the Aniiales de 
Voyaf/eSy vol. i., which goes into little 
detail, but ap})ears to be correct as far 
as it goes, exce})t in the statement that 
the Anchar was con lined to Eastern 
Java. But the first thorough i dent idea¬ 
tion of tlie plant, and scientific account 
of the facts was that of M. Lesclienault 
de la Tour. Tins Frmjcli savant, w'heii 
about, to Join a voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas, was recommended 
by Jussieu to take u]> the investigation 
of the Upas. On first enquiring at 
Batavia and Saniarang, M. Lesclienault 
heard only fables akin to Foersch’s 
romance, and it waas at Sura Karta 
that he first got genuine inforniation, 
wdiich eventually enabled him to de¬ 
scribe the tree from actual examination. 

The tree from which he took his 
specimens was more than 100 ft. in 
height, with a girth of 18 ft. at the 
base. A Javanese who climbed it to 
procure the flowers liad to make cuts 
in the stem in order to mount. After 
ascending some 25 feet the man felt so 
ill that he had to come down, and for 
some days he continued to suffer from 
nausea, vomiting, and vertigo. But 
another man climbed to the top of the 
tree without suflering at all. On 
another occasion Lesclienault, having 
had a tree of 4 feet girth cut down, 
walked among its broken branches, 
and had face and hands besprinkled 
with the gum-resin, yet neither did 
he suffer; he adds, however, that he 


had washed immediately after. Lizards 
and insects were numerous on the 
trunk, and birds perched upon the 
branches. M. Lesclienault gives de¬ 
tails of the preparation of the poison 
as practised by the natives, and also 
particulars of its action, on which 
experiment was made in Paris with 
the material which he brought to 
Europe. He gave it the scientific 
name by wdiich it continues to be 
knowui, viz. Antiaris toxicaria (N.O. 
A rtocarimv')* 

M. Lesclienault also drew the atten¬ 
tion of ])r. Horsfield, wdio had been 
engaged in the botanical exploration 
of Java some years before the British 
occupation, and continued it during 
that period, to the subject of the Upas, 
and he published a pa])er on it in the 
Batavian Tranmdions for 1813 (vol. 
vii.). llis account seems entirely in 
accordance with that of Lesclienault, 
but is more detailed and complete, 
wdth the result of numerous observa¬ 
tions and experiments of his owni. 
He saw' the Ajitiaris first in the 
Province of Poegar, on his way to 
Banyiiwangi. In Blambangan (eastern 
extremity of Java) he visited four or 
five trees ; he afterw'ards found a \'ery 
tall S])ecinien growing at Passaruw’ang, 
on the borders of Malang, and again 
several young tn^es in the forests of 
Jajiara, and one near Onarang. In all 
these cases, scattered over the length 
of Java, the ])eo]>le knew' the tree as 
andiar. 

Full articles on the subject are to 
be found (by Mr. J. J. Bennet) in 
Horstield’s Plantae Javavicae Iian()rei<y 
1838-52, pp. 52 srqq.y together W'ith a 
figure of a flow'ering branch j)l. xiii. ; 
and in Blume/s Huwjdiia (Brussels, 
1836), pp. 46 seqq.y and ])1 h. xxii., xxiii. ; 
to both of which W'orks w'e have been 
much indebted for guidance. Blume 
gives a draw'ing, for the truth of which 
he vouches, of a tall specimen of the 
trees. These he describes as 
arduaSy et a ceteris segregataSy^ —solitary 

* Lfischenault also gives the description of an¬ 
other and still more ]M)werful poison, used in a 
similar way to that of the Antiaris, viz. the tieute, 
called sometimes Upas lia^a, the jjlant producing 
whicli is a Stri/chnos, and a creeper. Though, as 
we have said, the name Upas is generic, and is 
applied to this, it is not the Uiias of English 
metaphor, and we are not concerned with it 
here. Both kinds are produced and prepared in 
Java. The Ipo (a form of Upas) of Macassar iw 
the Antiaris; the ipo of the Bonieo Dayaks is 
the Tieute. 
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and eminent, on account of their great 
longevity, (possibly on account of their 
being spared by the axe ?), but not for 
any such reason as the-fables allege. 
'I’liere is no lack of adjoining vegetation ; 
the spreading branches are clothed 
al)undantly with parasitical jdants, 
and numerous birds and squirrels 
frequent them. Tlie stem throws out 
‘wings’ or buttresses (see Horsfield in 
tlie Bat. Trans., and Bluine’a PI.) like 
many of tlie forest trees of Further 
India. Blnme refers, in connection 
with the origin of the prevalent fables, 
to the real existence of exhalations of 
carbonic acid gas in the volcanic tracts 
of Java, dangerous to animal life and 
producing sterility around, alluding 
j)articularly to a paper by M. Loudoun 
(a Dutch olUcial of Scotcli descent), in 
tlie Edinlnmjh. New Journal for 

1832, p. K)2, containing a formidable 
description of the (riiwo lipas or 
Poison Valley on the frontier of the 
Pekalongan and Banyumas provinces. 
We may observe, howewr, that, if we 
remember rightly, the exaggerations of 
Mr. Loudoun have been exposed and 
ridiculed by Dr. Junghiihn, the author 
of “/aw.” And if tlie Foersch legend 
be compared with some of the par¬ 
ticulars alleged by several of the older 
writers, e.g. Cameil (in Bay), Valentijn, 
Spielnian, Kaenipfer, and Kumphius, 
it will be seen that the basis for a 
great part of that yutida conmeyitatio., 
as Blunie calls it, is to be found in them. 

George Golman the Younger founded 
on the Foerschian UjKis-myth, a kind 
of melodrama, called the Law of Java^ 
first acted at Covent Garden May II, 
1822. We give some ([notations below.* 

Lindley, in his Vcydable Kingdom.^ 
in a short notice of Antiaris toximria^ 
says that, though the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. He says cloth made 
from the tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify the Shirt of Nessus. My friend 
Gen. Maclagan, noticing Lindley’s 
remark to me, adds ; “Do you re¬ 
member in our High School days (at 
Edinburgh) a grand Diorama called 
The Upas Tree? It showed a large 
wild valley, with a single tree in trie 

* I remember when a boy reading the v/hole of 
Foerech’s story in a fascinating book, called 
Wood’s Zoograj^y, which I have not seen for half 
A century, and which, I should suppose from my 
recoilectiou, was more sensational than scientihc. 


middle, and illustrated the sfifety of 
apju’oach on the windward side, and 
the desolation it dealt on the other.^' 
[For some details as to the use of 
the Upas poison, and an analysis of 
the Arrow-poisons of Borneo by Dr. 
L. Lewin (from Virchow’s Archiv. fur 
Pathol. Anat. 1894, })p. 317-25) see Ling 
Roth., Natives of Sarawak^ ii. 188 seqq. 
and for siqierstitioiis connected with 
these poisons, Skeat, Malay Magicy 426.] 

c. 1330.—“Kn qiiestc isolo sono molte 
COSO maravipliose e strane. Onde aleuni 
arbori li sono . . , che faiino veleno 
pessimo . . . Qnelli uoinini sono quasi 
tutti corsuH, e (puindo vaiuio a battaglia 
[)ortiino ciascuno imo canna in mano, di 
iunghezza d’uii braccio c pongono in capo 
de !a canna uno ago di ferro atossiato in 
quel veleno, e sotiano nella canna e Tago vola 
o j)ercuotelo dove vogliono, e’ncontinento 
ijnelli ch’^ percosso irniore. Ma egli hanno 
la tina })ieue di stereo d’uoino e una is* 
eodella di stereo guarisce I’uomo da iiuestc 
coUdi i)onture.”—8Vor/a dl Brute OdoriyOy 
from Palatinu MS., in Cathay, dr., Apj)., 
}). xlix. 

c. 1630.—“And (in Makasser) wbieh is 
no lesse infernall, ihe men use long canes 
or truncks (cald Sempitans—see SUMPI- 
TAN), out of which they can (and use it) 
t)low a little pricking (juill, which if it draw 
the lest droj) of blood from any part of the 
body, it makes him (though the strongest 
man living) die iminodiatoly ; some venoms 
operate in an houre, others in a moment, 
the vcynes and body (by the virulence of 
the jioyson) cornqiting and rotting i»re.sently, 
to any man's terroiir and amazement, and 
feare to live where such abominations pre¬ 
dominate.”— Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 329. 

c. 1631.—“ I will now conclude ; but I first 
must say something of the poison used by 
tlie King of Macassar in the Island of 
CeleVios to envenom those little arrows 
wdiich they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a poison so deadly that it causes death more 
raiiidly than a dagger. For one wounded 
ever so lightly, bo it but a scratch bring¬ 
ing blood, or a [irick in the heel, immedi¬ 
ately begins to nod like a drunken man, 
and falls dead to the ground. And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent [loison 
so corrupts the flesh that it can be plucked 
from the bones like so much mwrc.t. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a man 
{e.g.) be scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point which is not 
poisoned, and the still warm blood as it 
flows down to the feet be merely touched 
by one of these poisoned little arrows, 
swift as wdnd the pestilent influence ascends 
to the wound, and with the same swiftness 
and other effects snatches the man from 
among the living. 

“These are no idle tales, but the experi¬ 
ence of eye-witnesses, not only among our 
countrymen, but among Danes and English¬ 
men. ”—Jac. Bontiiy lib. v. cap. xxxiii. 
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1646.—“Es wachst ein Baum auf Mac- 
casser, einer Clist auf der Insul Celebes^ der 
ist treflich vemiftet, dass warm ciner nur 
an einem Glied dainit vcrlotzet wird, und 
man solchcs nit alsbald wegschliigt, der 
(lift geschwind zum llortzcn oilot, und den 
(iaraus machet” (then the antidote as be¬ 
fore is mentioned). . . . “Mit solchom 
Gift schmieren die Bandaiiescn Hire langc 
Pfeil, die Sie von grossen Biigen, ciner 
Mannsliing hoch, hurtig schieH-sen ; in Banda 
aber tahten Ihre Weiber grossen Schaden 
damit. Denri Sie sich auf die Baume 
setzten, und klcino Fisehgeridit damit 
schmierten, und durch ein gehbhlert Rohr- 
iein, von einem Baum, auf unscr Volck 
schosson, mit grossen machtigen Schaden.” 
—*Sdar, O.d-lndiunisrlic F unfzehen-J ahrige 
Kriegs-Dienste . . . 1672, pp. 46-47. 

1667. — “ Enquir 'as for Siiratt, and other 
2 )arts of the East Irida s. 

***** 

“19. Whether it be true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto known, against tlie 
famous and fatal 7nacassar-potsony is human 
ordurCy taken inwardly? And what sub¬ 
stance that poison is made -FkiL 

Trans, vol. ii. Anno 1667 (Proceedings for 
March 11. 1666, i.e. N.S. 1667), d. 417. 

1682.—“The especial weajions of the 
Makassar soldiers, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlets 
about a foot in length. At the* foremost 
end these are fitted with a sharj) and 
pointed tish-tooth, and at the butt with a 
knob of spongy wood. 

“The |X)ints of these arn^ws, long before 
they are to be used, arc dipt in poison and 
then dried. 

“This poison is a sap that drijis from 
the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 
like resin, from pine-trees. 

“The tree grows on the Island Makasser, 
in the interior, and on three or four islands 
of the Biigisses (see BUGIS), round about 
Maka.ssar. It i.s about the height of the 
clove-tree, and has leaves very .similar. 

“The fresh sap of this tree i.s a very 
deadly poi.son; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

“The arrowlets jireparcd with this jwi.son 
are not, by the Makasser soldiers, shot with 
a bow, but blown from certain blow-pipes 
{uit zelrrc sputten gespat) ; just as here, in 
the country, people .shoot bird.s by blowing 
round piellets of clay. 

“ They can with these in still weather hit 
their mark at a di.stance of 4 rods. 

“They say the Maka.s.sors themselves 
know no remedy against this poison . . . 
for the poi.son presses swiftly into the blood 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in¬ 
flammation. They hold (however) that the 
surest remedy for this poison is . . .” (and 
so on, repeating the antidote already men¬ 
tioned ).—Joan Niruhof's Zee en Land lieize^ 
&c., pp. 217-218. 

c. 1681.— ^^irbor Toxicariay Ipo. 

“I have never yet mot with any poi.son 
more horriblo and hateful, produced by any 
vegetable growth, than that which is derived 
from this lactescent tree. 


Moreover beneath this tree, and in its 
whole circumference to the distance of a 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub, or herbage 
will grow ; the .soil beneath it is barren, 
blackened,* and burnt as it were . . . and 
the atmosphere about it is so polluted and 
Mji.soned that the birds which alight upon 
ts branches becoiue giddy and fall dead 
* * * all things perish which are touched by 
ts emanations, insomuch that every animal 
diuns it and keeps away from it, and even 
the birds eschew Hying by it. 

“No man dares to approach the tree 
without having his arm.s, feet, and head 
wrujiped round with linen . . . for Death 
.seems to have planted his foot and his 
throne beside this tree. . . .” (He then 
tells of a venomous basili.sk with two feet in 
ront and fiery eyes, a crest, and a horn, 
that dwelt under this tree). * * * 

“The Malays call it Cagu Upas, but in 
Maca.s.sar and the re.st of Celebes it is 
called Ipo. 

“ It grows in desert places, and amid bare 
hills, ami is ea.sily discerned from afar, there 
being no other tree near it.” 

* * ^ * ♦ 

— Rumphiiy lief barium Amhoinensey ii. 263- 
268. 

168.6. — “I cannot omit to set forth here 
:in account of the jx>isoned mi.s.sile.s of the 
Kingdom of Maiassar^ which the natives of 
^hat kingdom have used against our .soldiers, 
onnging them to sudden death. It is ex¬ 
tracted from the %lournal of the illustrious^ 
and gallant admiral, 11. ( Virnehus Spielman. 

. . . The natives of the kingdom in (piestion 
])o.s.ses.s a .singular art of shooting arrows by 
Idowing through cane.s, and wounding with 
the.se, in.sornuch that if the skin be but 
slightly scratched the wounded die m a 
twinkling.” 

(Then the old .story of the only antidote). 

The account follows extracted from the 
Journal. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“There are but few among the Macassars 
and Bugis who yiossc.ss the real knowledge 
needful for selecting the poison, so as to 
distinguish between what is worthless and 
what is highest quality. . , . From the 
princes (or Rajas) I have understood that 
the soil in which the trees affording the 
jioison grow, for a great space round about 
produces no gra.ss ruir any other vegetable 
growth, and that the poison is properly a 
water or liquid, flowing from a bruise or 
cut made in the bark of tho.se trees, oozing 
out a.s saj* does from plants that afford 
milky juices. . . . When the lujiiid is being 
drawn from the wounded tree, no one 
.should carele.ssly approach it so as to let 
the liquid touch his hand.s, for by such 
contact all the joints become stiffened and 
contracted. For this reason the collectors 
make use of long bamboos, armed with 
sharp iron points. With these they stab 
the tree with great force, and so get the 
sap to flow into the canes, in which it 
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speedily hardens.”—Dn. Corn. Spielnian . . . 
de Telts deleterio Veneno infect is in Macas¬ 
sar, et aliis Regnis Insulae JL^elebcs ; ex ejus 
lyiwrio extracia, Huic praemittitur hrects 
amrratio de luic inateria J)n. Androae Clo3'eri. 

In Miscellanea Citriosa, stre Kphcuienduin. 

, , , Acadeniiae Naturae (Jtaaosonun., Dec. 
II. Annus Tertius. Anni MDCLXXXiv., 
Norimbergao (IGHf)), pp. TiT siupp 

1704. — “ Ipo sen Hypo arbor est mediocris, 
folio parvo, et obscure virenti, (piao tain 
malignae et nocivao qualitatis, ut oninc 
vivens umbrA, sti/i inteninat, undo narrant 
in circnitu, et umbrae distinctu, pluritna 
ossium iiiortuorum hominum animahiim- 
<]|ue videri. Circurnvicinas ctiam plantas 
enecat, et aves insidentes interticen,* icrunt, 
si Niicis VoniK'ae Jga.<tn\ plantain non 
inveiierint, qua rcperta vita qmdem di»- 
nantur et servantur, scd delluvium jiali- 
untiir jiluraarum. . . . Hypo lac Indi 
Camucone.'i et ilis]>anis infcn''is- 

fiimi, longis, excipiiiiit anindineis jterlicis, 
sagittis intoxicandis dcservituruni irremc- 
diabile vonenum, otiiiiilms aliis alexi}»liar- I 
macis siipenus, praetenjuam stercorc 
humano })ropinato. An Argensolae arhor 
i'omosay qiiam Jnsulae Celcheji forunt, cnjus 
umbra ocoidcntalis inortifera, orientalis 
antidotum ? . . .”—Re ^^)utbtlsdalu Arlmribns 
VenemUiS, in Ilerharam a/iaruua/ue 
piuni in Jii.sida daizone . . . a. Kovdo Patri* 
{Jeorgio t'amello, y.J. Sifllabas ad Joannein 
Raium transnussus. Tri Afqieridix, p. 87, of 
Joan. Rad Jlisf. Rlautaruin. \ ol. 111. 
{London 1704). 

1712.—“Maxima autem celcbritas radi- 
culae eiiata est, ab exiinia ilia virtute, qiiain 
advcraus toxicum Macassarien.se ])racstat, 
cxitiale illud, et vix alio reruedio vincibile. 
Est vencnum hoc siiccus lacteu.s et piAgui.s, 
qui collegitiir ex rceons .sauciata arbore 
<juadain, indigenes Ipu, Malajis .Iavaui.s(jne 
Upa dictA, in abditis locis sjdvarurn Insulae 
Oolobes . . . crosccntc . . . cnjus gonuinurii 
et in solA MacassariA gcrminaiitis suciaiin, 
qui colligerc suscijiiiint, pracsentissiTnis vitae 
periculis sc exponant neces.se est. Nam ad 
quacrendam arborem loca dumis beluisijuo 
infesta ponetranda sunt, invonta vero, nisi 
eminus vulneretiir, et ab cA }>arte, a tjua 
ventus adsjiirat, vel aura incumbit, aggres- 
8orcs eruriipento halitii subito sufTocalat. 
Quam sortem ctiam experiri dicuntur vo- 
kicrcs, arborem recens vulneratain trans- 
volantos. Collectio exitiosi liipion.s, inorti 
ob patratfi maleticia damnatis committitur, 
eo pacto, ut poena remittatur, si li<)Uorcm 
rejKirtaverint . . . Sylvarn ingrciluintur 

longA instructi arundine . . . quam altera 
extremitate ... ex asse acuunt, ut ad 
pertundendam arboris corticem valcat. . . . 
Quam longe possunt, ab arbore con.stituti, 
aruridinis aciem arbori valide intrudunt, et 
liijuoris, ex vulnere eftluentis, tantum exci 
piunt, quantum arundiniscavo ad proximum 
usque internodium capi potest. . , . Re¬ 
duces, supplicio et omni discrimine defuncti, 
hoc vitae suae XvTpoy Kogi ofTerunt. Ita 
iiarranint mihi populares Celobani, hodie 
Macassari dicti. Quis autem veri quicquam 
ex Aaiaiicorum ore referat, quod figmentis 


non inqilicatur . . .?”— Kaeinpfer, Amoen. 
Kxot., 575-570. 

1720. — “But among all sorts of trees, 
that occur here, or hereabouts, 1 know of 
none more pernicious than the sap of 
the Maca.s.sar I’oi.son trire ♦ ♦ * They say 

that there are only a few trees of this 
kind, occuriiig in the district of Turattc 
on Celebes, and that none are employed 
except, at a certain time of the year when it 
is jtrocurable, those who are condemned to 
death, to ajtproach the trees and bring away 
the poison. . . . I'lic jioison must be taken 
with the greatest care in Bamboos, into 
which it. drijis slowly from thi' bark of tlie 
trees, and the }>ers()ns collected for tins 
])ur]>ose must tirsl have tlicir hands, heads, 
and all t'sposed parts, \m' 11 uatund round 
with cloths. , . ."— Vahnttjn^ in. 218. 

1788. — “The following description of the 
Bohon Upas, or Toi.son Tukk, which grows 
111 the DIaud of d.iva, and renders it un¬ 
wholesome hy its noxious vapours, has been 
pT(»cured for the LuKd.iai MagazDte^ from Mr. 
Heydinger, who was eii)]>loy('d to translate 
it from the (.ngmal Dutch, by tlii' author, 
Mr. Foi'rscli, who, we arc informed, is at 
pr<‘'-eMt Jibroad, in tlu* capacity of surgeon 
on board an English vessel. . . . 

“‘In the year 1771. 1 was stationed at 
Batavia, as ;i surgeon, in tlie .service (>f the 
Dutch East Indi.i, (’oriipany. During my 
rcsid(Mice tlure I receivc'd several ddlerent 
aceouiits of ih(' /k^Ae/i-Upas, and tlm violent 
ettects of its poison. They all then seemed 
I incredihle to me, but raiseil my eunosily in 
so high a degnm, tViat 1 resolved to inves¬ 
tigate this subject thoroughly. ... 1 had 
procured a recommendation from an old 
Malayan priest to another priest, who lives 
on tile nearest hahitahle sjxit to th(' tree, 
wdiieh is about fifteen or sixteen miles 
distant. The letter jiroved of great service 
to me on my undertaking, as that priest is 
emjiloyed by the Emperor to reside there, 
in order to ])repare for eternity the souls of 
those who, for different crimes, are sen- 
icncod to ajiproac'h thi' tree, and to procure 
the jioison. , . . Malefactors, who, for their 
crimes, are sentcnecil to die, are tlie only 
])ersons to fetch the j)oison ; and this is the 
only chance they have of .saving their lives. 

. . . Tliev' are then jirovided with a silver 
or tortoise-shell box, in which they are to 
put. the poisonous gum, and are properly 
iristnieted how to }troceed, while they are 
upon their dangerous expedition. Among 
other particulars, they are always told to 
attend to the direction of the winds; as 
they are to go towards the tree l)efore the 
wind, so that the effluvia from the tree are 
always blown from thorn. . . . They are 
afterwards sent to the house of the old 
priest, to which ]>laee tho}' are commonly 
attended by their friends and relations. 
Here they generally remain some days, in 
expectation of a favourable breeze. Daring 
that time the ecclesiastic prejiarca them for 
their future fate by prayers and admoni 
tions. When the hour of their departure 
arrives the priest puts them, on a long 
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leather cap with two glasses before their 
eyes, which comes down as far as their 
breast, and also provides them with a pair 
of leather gloves. . . . 

“The worthy old ecclesiastic has assured 
me, that during his residence there, for 
upwai^d^ of thirty years, he had dismissed 
above seven hundred criminals in the 
manner which 1 have described ; and that 
scarcely two out of twenty returned,” . . . 
&c. &c.— Lo)kIoil Mayazinf^ Dec. 1783, pp. 
512.^)17. 

The paper concludes : 

“[We shall be happy to communicate 
any authentic papers of Mr. Foerscdi to the 
public through the London Magazine.] ” 
1789.- 

“ No sj)icy nutmeg scents the vernal gales, 

Nor towering plantain shades the midday 
vales, 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

No step retreating, on the sand impress’d. 

Invites the visit of a second guest; 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted 
heath 

Fell Upas sits, the Hydra Tree of death ; 

Lo ! from one root, the envenom’d soil 
below, 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow 
. . etc. 

Dancin, Lores of the J*lants ; in The 
/iotdinr (hirdfu, l*t. II. 

1808. — Notice svr le Pohon Upas ou 
Arhre 0 Poison ; Ext rail (Tun Voyitge inkiit 
dans nliterienr de Vlie de ./a/a, /xir L. A. 
Deschamps, D.M.P., I'lin deji coiiipagnans du 
Voyage du (Jhieral d'Entrecasteaux. 

“C’est au fond des sombre forbts de Pile 
de Java <jUo la nature a cach<? le pohun 
upas, I’arbro le plus dangoreux du rfegne 
v^g^tal, pour le poison mortel qu’il renforme, 
et plus colM)re encore par les fables dont on 
I’a rendu lo sujet. . . .” — Antuile^ des 
Voyages, i. 69. 

1810. — “Le poison famoux dont seservent 
les Indiens de I’Archipel des Moluuues, et 
dos iles do la Sonde, connu sous lo nom 
d’ipo et upas, a intorcss<j plus que tons les 
autres la curiositd des Europdens, parce 
que les relations qu’on en a donn^ ont 
exagdrdes et accorapagn^es de ce mer- 
veilleux dont les peuples de I’Indo aiment 
k orner leurs narrations. . . —Leschenaalt 

de la Tour, in Mdmoire sur le Strychnos 
Tieute et PAntiaris toxicaria, plautes reni- 
meuses de VHe de Java. ... In Annales d\i 
Museum. d'Histoire Naturelle, Tom. XVIibrae, 
p. 459. 

1813.—“The literary and scientific world 
has in few instances been more grossly 
im^sed upon than in the account of the 
Pohon Upas, published in Holland about 
the year 1780. The history and origin of 
this forgery still remains a mystery. 
Foersch, who put his name to the publica¬ 
tion, certainly was ... a surgeon in the 
Dutch East India Company’s service about 
the time. ... I have been led to suppose 
that his literary abilities were as mean as 
his contempt for truth was consummate. 


Having hastily picked up some vague in¬ 
formation regarding the Oopaa, he carried 
it to Europe, where his notes were arranged, 
doubtless by a different hand, in such a 
form as by their plausibilit}" and appearance 
of truth, to be generally credited. . . . But 
though the account just mentioned . . . has 
been demonstrated to be an extravagant 
forgery, the existence of a tree in Java, 
from whose sap a poison is prepared, equal 
in fatality, when thrown into the circula¬ 
tion, to the strongest animal poisons hitherto 
known, is a fact.”— Horsfield, in Batavian 
Trans, vol. vii. art. x. pp. 2-4. 

1822.—“The Law of Java,” a Flay . . . 
Scene. K^rta-Sfira, and a desolate Tract 
in the Island of Java. 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

“Act I. Sc. 2. 

Emperor. The haram’s laws, which cannot 
bo repealed. 

Had not enforced me to pronounce your 
death, 

)*t ♦ # ♦ ♦ 

One chance, indeed, a slender one, for life, 
All criminals may claim. 

Parbaya. Aye, I have heard 
Of this your cruel mercy ;—'tis to seek 
That tree of Java, which, for many a mile, 
Sheds pestilence;—for where the Upas grows 
It blasts all vegetation with its own ; 

And, from its desert confines, e’en those 
brutes 

That haunt the desert most shrink off, and 
tremble. 

Thence if, by miracle, a man condemned 
Bring you the poisc^n that the tree exudes, 

In which you dip your arrows for the war. 

He gains a pardon,—and the palsied wretch 
Who scaped the Upas, has escaped tho 
tyrant.” 

“Act II. Sc. 4. 

Pengoose. Finely dismal and romantic, 
they say, for many miles round tho Upas ; 
nothing but poisoned air, mountains, and 
melancholy. A charming country for 
making Mems and Nota beiies! ” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“Act III. Sc. 1. 

Pengoose. . . . That’s the Divine, I sup¬ 
pose, who starts the poor prisoners, for the 
last stage to tho Upas tree; an Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your brown Reverence ! There’s 
no people in the parish, but, 1 believe, you 
are the rector ? 

{Writing). “The reverend Mister Orzinga 
U.C.J. —'/'he Upas Clergyman of Java.” 

George Goltnan the Younger. 

[1844.—“We landed in the Rajah’s boat 
at the watering place, near the Upas tree. 

. . . —Here follows an interesting account 
by Mr Adams, in which he describes how 
“the mate, a powerful person and of strong 
constitution, felt so much stupified as to 
be compelled to withdraw from his position 
on the tree.”— Capt. Sir E. Belcher, Narr. 
of the Voyage of n.M.S. Samarang, i. 180 
seqq.] 
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1868.—“The Church of Ireland offers to 
us, indeed, a great question, but even that 
question is but one of a group of questions. 
There is the Church of Ireland, there is the 
land of Ireland, there is the education 
of Ireland . . . they are all so many 
branches from one tnniK, and that trunk 
is the Tree of what is called Trotestant 
ascendancy. . . . We therefore aini at the 
destruction of that .system of asccmlancy, 
which, though it has been crippled and 
curtailed by former measures, jet still must 
be allowed to exist; it is still there like a 
tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its head 
to heaven, and darkening and poisoiiing 
the hind as far as its shadow can extend ; 
it is still there, gentlemen, and now at 
length the day has Come when, as we hope, 
the axe has been laid to the root of that 
tree, and it nods and ijuivers from its top 
to its base. . . .’’—Mr. Ci.aUSTiink’s Sprfih 
td Wifjan, Oct. 23. In this quotation the 
orator indicates the Upas tree w'ithout 
naming it. The nanjc was supplied by some 
coinmeistators referring to this indication at 
a later date : 

1873.—“It was perfectly certain tliat a 
man who possessed a groat deal of ini.agina- 
tion might, if he stayed out suthciently 
long at night, staring at a small star, per¬ 
suade himself next morning that ho had 
seen a great comet ; and it w’as equally 
certain that such a man, if he stared long ! 
enough at a bush, might }>crsuade him.solf 
that he had seen a branch of the Upas Tree.” 
—Speech of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurk'E on 
the 2nd rending of the University Education 
(Ireland) bill, March 3. 

,, “It was to regain office, to .satisfy 
the Irish irreconcilahles, to .secure the 
Pope’s bras.s hand, and not to pursue‘the 
glorious traditions of English Eibenilism,’ 
that Mr. Gladstone struck his two blows at 
the Upas tree.”— Mr. Josei’h Chambehlain, 
in Fort. liar. Sej»t. pp. 289-90. 

1876.—“. . . the Upas-tree superstition.” 
— Contnup. liar. May. 

1880. Lord Crichton, M.P. . . . last 
night said . . . there was one topic which 
was holding all their minds at pre.serit . . . 
what was this conspiracy which, like the 
Upas-tree of fable, was spreading over the 
land, and poisoning it '^ . . ."—In St. James's 
{lazatte, Nov. 11, p. 7. 

1885.—“The dread Upas dropped its 
fruits. 

“Beneath the shady canopy of this tall 
fig no native w'ill, if he knows it, dare to 
rest, nor will ho pass between its stem and 
the wind, so strong is his belief in its evil 
influence. 

“In the centre of a tea estate, not far 
off from my encampment, stood, becau.se no 
one could be found daring enough to cut it 
down, an immense specimen, which had 
long been a nuisance to the proprietor on 
account of the lightning every now and 
then striking off, to the damage of the 
shrubs below, large branches, which none 
oF his servants could be induced to remove. 
One day, having been pitchforked together 


and burned, they were considered disposed 
of: but next morning the whole of his 
labourers awoke, to their intense alarm, 
afflicted with a painful eruption. ... It 
was then remembered that the smoke of the 
burning branches had been blown by the 
wind through the village. ...” (Two China¬ 
men were engaged to cut down and remove 
the tree, and did not suffer ; it was ascer¬ 
tained that they had smeared their bodies 
with coco-nut oil.)— II. (). Forhas, A Natu~ 
ralist's Wanderings^ 112-113. 

(Mr. Bent {Sonthnni Arabia., 72, 89) tells 
a similar story about the collection of frank- 
incen.se, and suggests that it wa.s based on 
the custom of employing slaves in this Work, 
and on an interpretation of the name Hadri- 
maut, said to mean ‘valley of death.’] 

UPPER ROGER, s. Thi.s hanpy 
exain])le of tin* Hiibsoii-JobHoii dialect 
(K'ciirs ill a letter dated 1755, from 
Capl. Jackson at. Syrian in Burma, 
which is given in Dalrymple’s Oriental 
Repertorg, i, 192. It is a corrii])tion 
of the Skt- ynra-rdja., ‘young King,^ 
tlie Caesar or JIeir-A})parent, a title 
liorrowed from ancient India hy most 
of the liido-Cdiinese monarehies, and 
which we general)}' render in Siam as 
the ‘ Second King.' 

URZ, URZEE, and vulgarly 
URJEE, s. P.^H. and \irzl, 
from Ar. \(rz., tlie hitter a word having 
an exti'aordinary variety of uses even 
for Arabic. A petition or humhle 
re})resentat ion either oral or in writing; 
the technical term for a request from 
an inferior to a siiyierior; ‘a sifflication^ 
a.s one of Sir Walter Scott's idiaracters 
calls it. A more elahorate form is 
’arz-ddsht, ‘memorializing.' This is 
used in a very barbarous form of 
Hobson-Jobson below. 

1606.—“Every day I went to the Court, 
and in every eighteen or twentie dayes I 
put up Ars or I’etitions, and .still he put mee 
off with good words. . . .”—John Milden- 
halt, in Pnre/ua, i. (Bk. hi.) 115. 

[1614.—“ Until Mocrob Chan’s erzedach. 
or letter came to that purpose it would not 
be granted.” — Foster, Letters, ii. 178. In 
p. 179 “By whom I erzed unto the King 
again.” 

[1687.~“The arzdest with the Estimauze 
{It’tinid.s, ‘humble representation’) concern¬ 
ing your twelve articles. . . .”—In Yule, 
Hedges' lliarp, Hak. Soc. II. Ixx. 

[1688.—“ Capt. Haddock deaiered the 
Agent would write his arzdost in answer to 
the Nabob’s Perwanna (Purwaxma).”— Hid. 
II. Ixxxiii.j , 

1690.—“We think you should Urzdaaat 
the Nabob to writt purposely for y« re- 
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leasni^ of Charles King, it may Induce him 
to put a great Value on him.”—Letter from 
Factory at Chiittanutte to Mi\ CJuirlfs^ Eyre 
at Ballasore, d. November 5 (MS. in India 
Office). 

1782.—“Monsr. de Chcmant refuses to 
write to Tlyder by (irzoa.'iht (read arzdasht), 
and wants to correspond with him in the 
•same manner as Mons. Duplex did with 
(y'handa Sahib; but the Nabob refuses to 
receive any letter that is not in the stile of an 
arzee or })ctition .”—India (Hazdic, June 22. 

c. lySf). — “. . . they (the trooj)s) con¬ 
stantly apjJied to our colonel, who for 
presenting an arzee to the King, and 
getting him to sign it for the passing of an 
account of .00 lacks, is said to have received 
SIX lacks as a reward. . . — Carnirrlidi, 
J.tj’c qfClliC, iii. Ifjf). 

1809. — “ In the morning ... 1 w.as met 
by a ministm- of the ihijah of Lenares, 
b(;aring an arjee fr(»m m.ister buma . . 
--JA. Va/rnfHi,, l. 101. 

1817.- “'Pile (lovernor said the Nabob’s 
\dakeel in the Arzee already (pioted, directed 
me to forward to the pre.sence that it was his 
wish, that your Ihghne.ss would write a letter 
to him.”— Jlif/’a Ili.sf. iv. 4dtl, 

USHEUFEE. Se(‘ ASHRAFEE. 

USPUK,s. Uind.aspnk ‘ A liaiHl- 
spike,’ coiT. of tin* Kiiglisb. Tbi.'^- wa.s 
Idle form in use in the Canal De.jiart- 
nient., N.W.P. Koebnek gives tlie Sea 
form asS hanspeek. 

rUZBEG, Ti.]>. One of file modern 
trine.s of t he Turkish rae(\ “ ITzbeg 
is a jiolitieal not an etliiiological dt^- 
noiniuation, originating from Uzheg 
Khali of the (loblen Horde (1312-1340). 
It was u.sed to distinguish tlie followers 
of Shaibaiii Khan (16th century) from 
his antagonists, and became finally the 
name of the ruling Turks in the 
khanates as o})])osed to the Sarts, Tajik.s, 
and such Turks as ent ered those regions 
at a later date. . . .” {Knnjcl. Brit, 
9th ed. xxiii. 661). Otliers give the 
derivation from uz, ‘ self,’ bek ‘ a ruler,’ 
in the sense of indeiamdent. (i^chuylery 
Turkista'fiy i. 106, yavibery, SketcJiss of 
C. Asm, 301). 

[c. 1330.—“But other two empires of the 
Tartars . . . that which was formerly of 
tlathay, but now is Oflbet, which is called 
(latzaria. . . .”—Friar Jordan us, b4i. 

[1616.—“He . . . intendeth the conquest 
of the Vzbiques, a nation between Samar- 
chand and here .”—Sir T, Roe, i. 113, Hak. 
Hoc. 

[c. 1660.—“There are probably no people 
more narrow-minded, sordid or uncleanly, 


than the Usbec Tartars.”— Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 120. 

[1727.—“The Uspecks eutred the Pro¬ 
vinces and Yesd. . . A , JJd/nilton, 

cd. 1744, i. 108. 

[1900. - ‘ ‘ Uz-beg ca val ry (‘ them House- 
buga,’ a.s the British soldiers at Huwal Pindi 
called thcTn ).”—Sir R. Warb'Urton, Eiahieen. 
Years in the lanihrr, L’ki.] 
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lVACCA,VAKEA-NEVIS,s. Ar. 

' irdkiali, Lin cvi-nt, iicu's ’ : v'dJi'ah- 
iiarls, Li ncws-wi’itcr.’ Tlicsc among 
llh* Moghuls \^ cri' a sort of registrars 
or renicmhi-anciu's. Later t hey became 
s}»ies who wen* sent into tin* provinces 
to su])ply informal ion to the central 
(government. 

|e. l.uDO. — Ji/'f/iilations regarding the 
Waqi'ahnawis. Kuejung records is an 
excellent- thing for a governinoiit. . . . Ilis 
Majesty has appmnted fourteen zealous,_ex- 
)>enencod, and impartial clerks. . . ,”— Alu, 

i. 2,LH. 

[c. 1662. — “ It is true that the Great 
Mogul .sends a Vakea-nevis to the various 
pruv’inees ; that is persons wdio.se husine.ss it 
is to eoriimunicatc every ovout that takes 
place.”— Bernier, ed. Constable, 231. 

[1673. —“. . . PetaGi Pundit Vocanovice, 
or Publiek Intelligencer. . . .”— Fryer, 80. 

(1687.—“Nothing aj)pcaring in the Vacca 
or any other Letters untill of late concerning 
these broils.”—In Yule, Hedars JJiani, II. 
Ixiii.j 

VACCINATION. Vaccine was 
first imported into Bombay vifi, Binssora 
in 1802. “Since then,” stiys R. Drum- 
inond, “the British Governments in 
Asia liave Uiken great pains to preserve 
and dilPiise this mild instrument of 
salvation.” [Also .see Forbes, Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. ii. 374.] 

VAISHNAVA, adj. Relating to 
Vkshnu ; applied to the sectaries who 
especially worship Ihm. In Bengali 
the term is converted into Boishnah, 

1672.—“. . . also some hold Wistnou for 
the supreme god, and therefore are termed 
Wistnouwaes. "—Baldaeus. 

[1815.—“Many choose Vishnoo for their 
guardian deity, These* persons are called 
VoiahnuVTlB.”— Ward, Jlindoos. 2nd ed, 

ii. 13. 
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VAKEEL, 8. All attorney ; an 
authorised representative. Arab. vjaJcil. 

fc, 1030.—“A Scribe, Vikeel.” — Pentaii 
GIosh. in *SVr T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 316.] 

1082.—“If Mr. Churnock had taken the 
paines to present these 2 Perwannas (Pur- 
wanna) himself, ’tis jn-obable, with a small 
})resent, ho might have prevailed with Bul- 
chund to have onr goods freed. However, 
at this rate any pitifiill Vekeel is as good to 
act y^ (company’s Service as himself.”— 
JJedijea, iJiarij, Deo. 7 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 54]. 

[1083.—“. . . a copy wliercof yourVackel 
Jame.s Price brought you from Dacca.”—In 
Yale, ibid. II. xxni.) 

1091. —“ Acthe 1st, arriv’d a Pat- 
tamar or Courner, from our Fakeel, or 
Sollicitor at (Jourt. . . —(h uujton, AU). 

1811.—“The Raja has sent two Vakeels 
or ambassadors to meet me here. . . — 

Ld, Miwto in Indio, 208. 

c, 1847.--“ If we go into Court 1 .suppo.se I 
must cmi)loy a Vehicle.”—Letter from an 
Eu»'opean subordinate to one of the present 
■writers. 

VAEELLA, 8. This i.y a term euii- 
sUintly applied by tlie old Portuguese 
writers to the pagoda.s of liulo-Chiiia 
and Cliina, Of its origin we have no 
positive evidence. The most jirobable 
etymolog}^ is that it is the Malay 
hardhld or hrdhld, [in Wilkinson’s 
Diet. b6rhida\ ‘an idol.’ An idol 
teni])le is rumah-hnrdhld, ‘a liouse of 
idols,’ but haralild alone may have 
lieen used e]lij)t.ically hy the Malays 
or misunderstood hy the Portugue.se. 
We have an analogy in the douhle 
use of pagoda for temple and idol. 

1555. — “Their tomplea are very largo 
edifices, richly wrought, which they call 
Valeras, anti which cost a great deal. ...” 
— Account of China in a Jesuit’s Letter ap- 

f >ended to Fr. Alrarez II. of Ethiopia, trans- 
ated by Mr. Major in his Introd. to Mendoza, 
Hak. Soc. i. xlviii. 

1569.—“Gran quantity se no consunia 
ancora in quel Regno nelle lor Varelle, che 
sono gli suo’ jmgodi, de’ quali ve n’b gran 
quantitii di grandi e di picciole, e sono 
alcune montagnuole fatte a inano, a giusa 
d'vn pan di zuccaro, e alcune d’es.se alte 
quanti il campanile di S. Marco di Venetia 
... 81 consuma in qiie.ste istes.se varelle 
an CO gran quantity di oro di foglia. . . — 

Ces. Federici, in Jlaninsio, iii. 395 ; [in Hakl. 
ii. 368.] 

1583. —“ . . . nauigammo fin la roattina, 
che ci trouammo alia Bara giusto di Negrais, 
checosi si chiama in lor linguaggio il porto, che 
va in Pegu, oue discoprimmo a banda sinistra 
del riuo vri pagodo, ouer varella tutta 
dorata, la quale si scopre di lontano da’ 
vascelli, che vengono d'alto mare, et mas- 
sime quando il Sol percote in quell’ oro, che 

3 p 


la fk risplendere air intorno. . . .”—Gasparo 
Baud, f. 92.* 

1587.—“ They consume in these Varellaes 
great quantitie of Golde ; for that they be 
all gilded aloft.”— Fitch, in JlaJcl. ii. 393 ; 
[and SCO quotation from .same underDAQ-ON]. 

1614.—“ Sf) also they have many Varelas, 
which are mona.steries in which dwell their 
religiosos, and some of these are very sump¬ 
tuous, with their roofs and pinnacles all 
gilded.”— Couto, VI. vii. 9. 

More than one })romiuent geographical 
feature on the coast-navigation to China 
was known by this name. Thus in Lin- 
schoten’s description of the route from Ma¬ 
lacca to Macao, he mentions at the entrance 
to the ‘Straits of Sincapura.’ a rock having 
the appearance of an obelisk, called the 
Varella del China ; and again, on the 
eastern coast of C/hampa, or (lochin China, 
we have fretpient notice of a point (with a 
river also) called that of the Varella. Thus 
in Pinm: 

1540.—“The Friday following we found 
ourselves just against a River called by the 
inhabiUiiits of the Country Tinacoreu, and 
by us (the) Varella.” —/b'afo (in Cogan), 
p. 48. 

’J’his Varella of Champa is also mentioned 
by Linschoten: 

1598.—“. . . from this thirde point to 
the Varella the coast turneth North. . . . 
This Varella is a high hill reaching into the 
Sea, and above on the toppe it hath a verie 
high stonie rock, like a tower or piller, which 
may be seen far off, therefore it is by the 
Fortingalles called Varella.”—p. 342. 

VEDAS. The Saored Books of the 
Brahmans, Veda being ‘knowledge.* 
Of these books there are nominally 
four, viz. the Rig, Yajur, Sdma and 
Aiharva Ve<las. 

The earliest direct intimation of 
knowledge of the existence of the 
Vedas appears to be in the book called 
De Trifms Impostoribus, said to have 
heeii printed in 1598, in which they 
are mentioned.t Possibly this know- 

* Corripare this vivid description with a modem 
notice of the same pagoda: 

18r>5. “This meridian range . . . 700 miles 
ft-om its origin in the Na^ wilds . . . sinks in 
the sea hard hy Negrais, its last bluff crowned 
by the golden Pagoda of Modain, gleaming far 
to seaward, a Burmese Bunium."— Yule, Mitsion 
to Am, 272. There is 'a small view of it iu 
this work. 

t Ho wrote A. B. I canuot And the book in 
the B. Museum Library.— Y. [A bibliographical 
account of this book will bo found in " L* TraxU 
des Trois Imposteurs, et precidi d'vne notice philo- 
logique et biblioffraphigue par Philomnette Junior 
(t.e. Brunet), Paris and Brussels, 1867. Also see 
7 Her. N. A. Q. viii. 449 seqq.; 9 Her. ix. 65. The 
passage about the Vedas seems to be the following: 
“Et Hectarii istorum, ut et Vedae et Brachmaa- 
onim ante MCCC retro secula obstant collectanea, 
ut de Binensibus nil dicam. Tu, qui in angulo 
Buropae hie dolitescis, ista neglegis, ne^ ; quam 
bene videas ipae. Eadem facilitate enun iati tua 
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ledge came througli tlu* A ral m. Tliougli 
tliUH we df) not tracH* back any direct 
allusion to tin* Vedas in Euro|)«?an 
]K)oks, beyond tlie year UIOO or t liere- 
abouts, theie se,(‘nis good reason to 
believe that tlje Jesuit inissi<»nari«‘s 
liad infoniiation on tbe subject at. a 
mucb earlier dat(!. St. Francis Xavim' 
had fre(juent. discussions with Brali- 
mans, and one Mcnt s(> far as to 
cr)mmnni<‘ate to him the injuitra (hn 
.^'ri7idrd}j(i/nrfidm(ili” In 1559 a hsinu'd 
Brahman st (toa was c()nv(U‘t(‘«l l)y 
Fatln^.r Ikdclii^)!* Carneyro, and ba])tized 
by UntnaaiK' of Manuel, lb- alterwat'ds 
(with the Vdceioy’s sanction !) went hy 
night and robbe(j a. Bra,hma,n (jn the 
mainland wlio had collected many 
MSS., and ])re.sented tin* s]k)i1 to the 
Fathers, with great, s.u isfact ion to 
himself aiifl them (Sba.svg Orh ui. Coii- 
quisf. i. 151 2). 

It is ])robabl(‘ that, tlie information 
eorieerning t.lie Hindu religion and 
Hficred books which was attained e\en 
in Eurojie by tln^ imd of the Kith 
century was gieaterthan is commonly 
supjiosed, and greater than what, we 
hiiri in print would warrant us t-o as¬ 
sume. A ([notation from San Boman 
below illustrates this in a g^meral way. 
And in a constitution of (jr(‘goi‘y 
XV. dated January 91, I(129, tliere is 
mention of rites called llditeies and 
Ta/idie, wliich douhthess r('[U‘esent tin* 
Vedic names Aitarcifa and Tdtfdifa 
(si'.e Nurheri, i. 99). Lucena’s allusion 
below to the “four [larts” of Tlindii 
doctrine inu.st have refert‘nce to the 
Vedas, and his information must have 
come from reports and lett.ers, as he 
never was in India. In couyse of time, 
however, wdiat had been known seems 
to have been forgotten, and ev(‘n 
Halhed (177b) could write about ‘Beids 
of the Shaster ! ’ (see Codf\ p. xiii.). 
This shows that though he s]>eaks also 
of the ‘Four Beids^ (p. ixxi.) he had 
no precise knowdedge. 

In several of the earlier quotations 
of tlie word it wall be seen that the 
form used is Vedam or Veidam. Tins 
is the Tamil form. And it became 
prevalent during the 18th century in 
France from Voltaire’s having con- 

negant. Bt quid non iniraculurum supereaset 
ad convincendoa orbis incolas, si mun(ium ex 
Scorpionis ovo conditum et ]»rogt)nituTii terram- 
qu© Tauri capiti impositani, et rerum prima 
fuudamentis ex prionbus III. Vedae libris con- 
starent, nisi invidus aliquis IJeornm films haec 
III. prima volumlna furatus esset! ”J 


stituted himself tin* advocate of a 
Sanskrit Iknun, calh'd by him rEzoiir 
Vrdinn, and which liad its origin in 
S. India. This w'as in realit y an imita¬ 
tion of an Indian J^urdtm, com]Kj,scd 
by .SOUK* missionary in tlic IVtli 
ccntniy ([irobably hy B. dc’ Nobili), to 
introdma* ( Jiristiaii dortriiu's ; but 
Voltaire sn])]ioscd it to be really an 
am ieiit Indian liook. Its nail cliaracUu* 
was tirst. explaimal by Sonnerat (s('i‘, 
tin* Essay hy F. \V. Ellis, in Hs. 7o.s-. 
xi.). d1i(* hist information rt'garding 

the r(*al V(*das wasgi\ en l>y ( Vdehrooki*. 
Ill 1805 (/Is. Jits. viii.). Ornie and 
some antlmrs of tln^ IHtb .ami early 
]),art of the 19tb centuiy write Etdi\ 
whieli re]»resents tin* N. Indian ver¬ 
nacular form r»d. Both forms, Ei’d 
and V’(f<nii^ are known to Fleiiry, as 
W’c se(‘ b(*low. 

On till* subj(*et. of the Vialas, see 
Ji'tht'r'.^ llist.'of hidiiui Lit.., Ma.c 
M idled a Ancient SausLnf Lit., It'hitiinfi; 
Orientdl (utd LiJniuistie Studie.% vol. i, 
[;ind MnedaihJl's Hist, of S/nidcrit Jjit.y 

I'l'. “•> «■</'/•]• 

0 . “ 77/e lirdhr/i/jis. These liavo 

properly six (luti(‘s. 1. Tlu* study of the 
Bedes.”-.'Jycr//, liy (rituLun, li. 9U3 ; [ed. 
Janrtf, in. lift]. 

,, “ I'liilologi^ts are constantly en¬ 

gaged in traii'dat 111 }.', Jlmdi, (ireek, Arabic, 
and I’ersian hooks . . , Baji Ihrahirn of 
Sarhind tr.msiated into I’ersian the .-Xt'harhan 
{i.f. Atharm Veda) wiheli, aecording to the 
Bind us is one of the four divine hooks.”— 
Ibtd. hy JifoiJi/iHUtii, i. 101 lOf). 

IdOO. —. , Consla esta doiitriria do 
quatro partes. . . — Liieena F. de. J^. 

Fnme. Aavier, 95. 

1002. — “ Tlie.se book.s are divided into 
hodie.s, limbs, and joints ; and their fcjunda- 
tions are certain hooks which they call 
Veddos, which arc divided into four parts.” 
—Coulo, V. vi. 3. 

IG03.—“Tienen rnuchos lihro.s, de miicha 
costa y escri])tura, todos llenos de aguoros y 
.supcrsticume.s, y cie mil fahulas ridicula.s quo 
son sus evangelios. . . . Todo eato os tan 
.sin fundamenk), que alguno.s lihro.s han 
llegado a Portugal, (pie .se han tray do de la 
India, y han venido alguno.s Jogues quo se 
convertieron a la Fe.” —San Jiornan, Hist, de 
la India Oriental, 47. 

1651. — “The Vedam, or the He.athen’s 
hook of the Law, hath brought great Esteem 
unto this Tribe (the Bramincs).”— liogndus, 3. 

c. 1667. —“ ITiey say then that God, whom 
they call Acluir, that is to .say, Immoveable 
or Immutable, hath sent them four Books 
which they call Beths, a word signifying 
Science, becamso they pretend that in these 
Books all Sciences are comprehended. The 
tirst of these Books is called A thenba- [A therba-) 
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bed, the second ^nf/^o-bed, the third Rrk- 
bed, the fourth -Suw/u-bed.” — Bnnier, E/J\ 
104 ; [ed. ('^oitsfahlf, d‘2f>]. 

1672.—‘‘Commanda i)rimicraniente ilVeda 
(cho ^ tutto il fond.'iiiiento della k>r() fede) 
I’adoratione de^li Idoli.”— J\ \'nirruz<i, 313. 

,, “Dk'se vier Theile ihres Vedam 
odor Gesetzhuchs werdc-n peuant 
Vedam, Jadura Vedam, Sauui Vedam, und 
Taraact Vedam. . . .” JUi/daf iL'i, 

1689.--“ “II resfe iiiaintcai.anl .a examiner 
sur quolles prauives les Siainois ajoutoit foi 
h leur Bali, les Indiens a leiir Beth on 
Vedam, les Mu.sulmans a leur Alcoran.”— 
Fh-ury, in Lett, i'jhj. xxv. 6.“). 

1726. — “Above .all it would bt; a m.atter 
of general utility to the (!oast that soim^ 
more ehaphiin.s .should be maintained there 
for the sole })urjK)se of studying the Sans¬ 
krits tongue {dt Soxakrttsr tudf), the head 
and mother tongue of most (‘.astern langu.ages, 
and one(‘ for all to make a translati<tn of tin; 
Vedam, or LawlxKjk of the Heathen (which 
is lollowed not only by the H(‘athen on this 
Goast, but .also, in whole or in part, in 
(’eylon, Malabar, Ik'ugal, Surat, and other 
neighbouring Jvingdoru''), and thereby to 
give such jireacluas further faeditjc^ for the 
more jioverful eoiivictum of the Heathen 
here and elsi'wlu'iu', (ui their own ground, 
and for the dn-elosurc of many ni>stern's 
and other m.itt^us, with which we .art now 
un.actpiainted. , , . 'I’his Ijawdxrjk of tin' 
Heathen, c.ilh'd the Vedam, had in the 
very old time- 1 jtarls, tlnuigli orn; of Hnjsti 
is now lost. . . . These ji.arts were named 
Royyo Vedam, Sd/i/ra or Isxovie Vedam, 
Vedam, and Tarauana or Adderavaim 
Vedam.” - Wdt nftjn^ Kenrbjkc Jimehryt my 
rah C/ioromahdff, in his Fuat JndnSy v. pj). 
72-73 

1749.—“ Je commeinjais i\ douter si nous 
n'avions point et^ tromp(?s par eeux »|in nous 
avoient donn^ rexj>lication do cos etiremonies 
qu’ils nous avoient a.ssurds t'^tre tres-con- 
formes a leur Vedam, e’est. k dire an Livre 
do leur loi.”— JS’oiih rt, iii. 132. 

c. 1760. — “ Vedam —s.m. Hid. Su{urst. 
C’est un livTc pour qui le.s Brumes on 
Nations idolfitres de ITndo.stan ont la })lus 
grande v^n<?ration . . . on elYet, on a.ssure 
quo lo Vedam e.st A'nt. dans line langue 
beaucouj) plus anci«'uno <jin' le ^'an.sirif, (pii 
cst la langue .savante, connue des brannnes. 
Lc mot Vedam Signilic .science.”-- Kncylo- 
pkile, xx.\. 32. 'I'lns information wa.s taken 
from a letter by j’^^e Galmette, S..I. (see 
Lett. Fdij'.), who anticipated Max Muller’s 
chronological system of Vedic literature, in 
his .statement that some parts of the Veda 
are at least 900 years later than others. 

1765. — “If we conqiare the great purity 
and chaste, manners of the Shastah (Shaster), 
with the great absurdities and iiiquiritiea o£ 
the Viedam, we need not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce the latter a corrujition of the former.” 
—./. Z. Holmdl, !hfrrestihtj Hist. &c., 

2nd ed. i. 12. This gentleman also talk.s of 
the Bhades and the Viedam in the .same 
line without a notion that the word was the 
same (see ibid. Ft. ii. 15, 1767). 


C.1770.— “Tlie Bramin, bursting into tear.s, 
promised to pardon him on condition that ho 
should swear never to translate the Bedas 
or .sacred volunu's. . . . From t he Ganges to 
the Indus the Vedam is universally received 
as th(‘ l)ook that c(tu(ains the principles of 
rehgKui.”—7v(c///m/, tr. 1777, i. 41-42. 

c. 1774.—“Si cri'de })oi conio infallibile 
che d.ai (piattro suddette Bed, che in Mala¬ 
bar chiamano Vedam, Ih-.-imah medesimo no 
retirasse .sei i<astia/i, cio(' scieii/e.”— Jte/ld 
j 7'(>iiif)((, 102. 

■ 1777.— “ The word V6d, or VSdi, signifies 

I Knowledge or Scu'iice. The sacia'd wi'itings 
I of the Hindoos are so distinguished, of which 
there are four books,”— C. 11 in his 

Hutajx'fde.'i, 2itS. 

1778. 'Die n.ative.s of Ik'ugal derive 
their religion from a Code calhd the ShaB- 
ter, which they a.ssert to be the genuino 
scripture of Bramah, in ])ref('ri'nce to the 

Vedam.” (t/w, ed. 1803, ii. 5. 

1778. 

“ Kin indischer Br.ahman, geboreii auf der 
Flur, 

Der nichts gelesen als den Weda der 
Natur. ” 

Jiiukert, ]]’eis/ieit dn Bramaneh, i. 1. 

1782.— “. . . pour les rendre (les Fovea- 
])lus au1henti<im‘s, ils .ajoutcfc'iit <iu’ils 
{d,oient tin\s du Vedam I ee (jue ii’^'toit pas 
facile h vcriticr, ])Ui.sijUO diquiis tres lon^:- 
ti'ins les VC'dams no .sont J)lus connu.s.”-- 
Soimeraty ii. 21. 

1789.-- 

“ 4'hen Kdmund Ix'gg’d his Bev'ri'iid Master 

^' instruct him in the Hohi Shastcr. 

No sooner does thi* Scholar ask, 

4'han (Sooiusham hegins the task, 

Without a book he glibly reads 

Four of his own niventi'd Bedes.” 

Snupkm the Strolld, 145. 

1791. —“4'oute verite . . . cst retiferm^o 
dans les qilatre betbs.” — Ft. Chan- 

mu're hidtein.e. 

1794-97. — “. . . or Hindoo Vedas taught.” 

Fiirsuits of Li feral lire, 6th ed. 359. 

VEDDAS, u p. All aliorigiiial—or 
at iea.st a forest. — jieople of tVyloii. 
I'lie word Is said to ineaii ‘ bnnter.s,’ 
[Tain. ? c(/a, ‘ liuiiting ’]. 

1675.— “'J'he Weddas (who call them- 
.selve.s Beddas) are all original inhabitants 
from old time, whose do.scent no one is able 
to tell.”- Fyk/of van Coens, in Vafcnf.ijn, 
Ce.ylohy 208. 

1681.—“In this Jjand are many of the.so 
wild men they call Vaddabs, dwelling near 
no other Inhabitants, 'they speak the 
Chinyafayes Language. They kill Deer, 
and dry the Flesh over the Fire . . . their 
Food being only Flesh. They are very 
expert with their Bow.s. . . . They have no 
Towns nor llouse.s, only live by the waters 
under a Tree.”— Knox, 61-62. 

1770.—“The Bedas who were settled in 
the northern part of the island (Ceylon) 
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... go almost naked, and, Uf>on the whole, 
their manners and government are the same 
with that of the Highlanders of Scotland.” (!) 
— Haj/ruil (tr. 1777), i. 90. 

VELLAED, s. 'J'his ia a word 
apparently peculiar to the Island of 
Bombay, used in the sense \vhi(di the 
quotation shows. We have failed to 
get any elucidation of it from local 
experience; hut tluue can he little 
douht that it is a corruption of the 
P(jrt. vall(uh)^ ‘a mound or emhank- 
iiKUit.’ [It is generally known as 
‘ Horiihy’s VellarcV after the (lovernor 
of that name ; hut it s<huus to have 
heen huilt about 1752, some 20 years 
before Hornby’s time (see JhtKilaa, 
Bombay and W. hidia^ i. 140).] 

1809.—“At tlic foot of the little hill of 
Sion is a causeway or vellard, which was 
huilt hy Mr. Duncan, the pro.seni (Sovernor, 
across a sniall arni of tht; sea, which separates 
Bombay from Sulsette, . . . 'j’ho vellard 
was begun A.D. 1797, and linished in 1805, 
at an expense of 50,575 rupeo.s.”—..lAovu 
Orahayiif 8 . 

VELLORE, n.p. A town, and for¬ 
merly a famous fortntss in the di.striid. 
of N. Are.ot, 80 m. W. of Madra.s. It 
often figures in tlie wars of the 18th 
eentury, but is best kiiowu in Eurojie 
for the mutiny of the Sepoys there in 
1806. ddie etym. of the name Vt'Kur 
is unknown Id ns. Fra I’aolino gives 
it as ‘the Town of tlie Lance’ ; 

ami Cob Braiifill as ‘ Vthh\ fi'om 15'/, 
a benefit, benefaction.’ (Cox-Stuai’t 
{Man. N. Arcot, ii. 417) and the writer 
of the Madras (Unss. agree in deriving 
it from Tam. ?W, ‘the habool tree, 
Acacia nrahica.,' and /7r, ‘village.’] 

VENDU MASTER, a. We know 
this word only from the notifications 
which we quote. It was probably 
taken from tlie name of some Fortn- 
guese office of tlie same kind. [In the 
quotation given below from Owen it 
seems tlrat the word was in familiar 
use at Johanna, and the context shows 
that his duty w^a.s somewhat like that 
of the cbowdry, as he provided fowls, 
cattle, fruit, &c., for the ex}>edition.] 

1781. — From an adverti.scment in the 
India (JazHte of May 17th it appears to have 
boon an euphemism for AvrXione/a-; [also .see 
Jiusteed, Echoes of Did Ca/cuita, 8rd ed. p. 109J. 

,, “Mr. Donald . . . bo}?s leave to 
acquaint them that the Vendu business will 
in future be esarried on by Robert Donald, 
and W. Williams .”—India Gazette, July 28, 


1793.—“The Governor-General is pleased 
to notify that Mr. Williamson a.s the Com¬ 
pany’s Vendu Master is to have the super¬ 
intendence and management of all Sales at 
the Presidency.”—In iSetoa-Karr, ii. 99. At 
pp. 107, 114, also are notifications of sales 
hy “G. Williamson, Vendu Master.” 

[1823.— “One of the chiefs, a crafty old 
rogue, commonly known by the name of 
‘ fjord Rodney ’ . . . acted a.s captain of 
the }K)rt, interpreter, Vendue-Master and 
master of the ceremonies. . . — Owen, 

Narratiir of Voiiaycs to explore the shores of 
Africa, kd, 1. 179.] 

VENETIAN, s. This is sometimes 
in hooks of the 18tli and preceding 
eentury u.sed for Scijiiins. See under 

CHICK. 

1542. — “ At the bottom of the cargo (? cifo), 
among the balla.st, .she carricil 4 big guns 
{ti/os), and ethers of .sm.illcr .si/c, and 00,000 
Venetians in gold, which \\cre destined for 
Coje (/afar, in order that with this money 
ho shouhl in all speed provide neees.saries 
for the fleet wliicli w'as c(}ining.”-"Correa, 
iv. 250. 

1075. — Fryer gives among coins and 
weights at Goa : 

“The Venetian . . . 18Tangoes,30Rees.” 

—j). 206. 

1752.—“ At this juncture a gold mohur is 
found t,t» bo worth 14 Arcot Rupees, and a 
Venetian U v\root Ivupees.’'- In Lonff, p. 32. 

VERANDA, s. An o])en pillared 
gallery round ii house. Thi.s is one of 
llie very jieiplexing words for wliich 
at. least two origins may he maintained, 
on grounds equally ])lansil)le. Besides 
these two, wliich we shall immediately 
mention, a third has sometimes heen 
alleged, which is thus juit forward hy 
a well-known I'^iench scholar ; 

“ Co mot (veranda) n’est lui-raeme qu’une 
transcription inexacto du Persan hei'amada, 
porche, terras.se, balcon.” — Befremh'ij, in 
lin'ue Critifjae, 1869, 1st Sem. p. 64. 

Plausible iis this is, it may be re¬ 
jected. Is it not, however, possible that 
banihiada, the literal meaning of which 
is ‘comiug forward, ])rojecting,’ may 
he a Persian ‘striving after meaning,’ 
in exjdanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrowed ? 

William.s, again, in his Skt. Diet. 
(1872) gives '‘varanda ... a veranda, 
a portico, . . Moreover Berimes in 
his Cotnpaj'ative Grammar of Modern 
Aryan Lanyuayes, given ^ansk. baran^, 
‘portico,’ Bengali hdrdndd, Hind. 
varandd, adding ; “ Most of our wise¬ 
acre literateurs (qu. litterateurs ?) in 
Hindustan now-a-days consider this 
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word to be derived from Pers. hard- 
madah, and write it aceordin^dy. It 
is, however, good Sanskrit’’ (i.' 153). 
Fortunately we have in Bishf)j) Caldwell 
a proof that e()in})arative grammar 
does not preclude good manners. Mr. 
Beames was evidently in entire ig¬ 
norance of the facts which render the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word so 
<uiriously ambiguous ; but we sliall 
call him the wise-acre grammarian.” 
Varainht^ witli llie meaning in ((uestion, 
does not, it may be observed, belong to 
the old(‘r Sanskrit, but is only found 
in com]Kiratively modern works.* 

Lillre also gives as follows (1874): 
“ Etym. Veranihih^ mot rap])ort(i de 
riride par les Anglais, est la simph* 
degtbierescem'e, dans jes langues 
modernes de Tliide, du Sansc. rcra;ah/, 
colonnade, de 7'ar, coiivrir.” 

That the word as used in England 
and in France was brought by the 
English from India need not be 
doubted. But either in the same 
sense, or in one close.ly analogous, it. 
appears to have existed, (piite in¬ 
dependently, in I’ortuguese and 
Spanish ; and the manner in which it 
occurs witliout explanation in the very 
earliest narrative of the adventure of 
the Portuguese in India, as uuoted 
behnv, seems almost to preclude the 
possibility of their liaving learned it 
in tliat country for the lirst time ; 
wliilst its occurrence in P. de Alcala 
can leave, no doubt on the subject. 
[Prof. Skeat siiys : “If of native Span, 
origin, it may be S])an. vara a rod, 
rail. Cf. L. uarm^ crooked” {Concise 
Diet, s.v.).] 

1498.—“E v&o ter comnnsco onde csla- 
vamos lan 9 ado.s, cm biuna varanda onde 
estava hum graudo ciusticall d’aranie ()iie 
noR alumcava .”—liotfiro da Via<jem de Ftwre 
da Gama, 2rul ed., 1861, p. 6‘i, i.e. “. . . 
and camo to join us where we had been j>iit 
in a varanda, where there was a great 
candlestick of bras.s that gave us light. ...” 
And (torrea, speaking of the same historical 
pa.s.sage, though writing at a later date, 
says : “ When the (Captain-Major arrived, he 
was conducted through many courts and 
verandas {muitm pateos e varandas) to a 
dwelling opposite that in which the king 
was. . . ."—Correa, by Stanley, 193, com¬ 
pared with original Lendas, I. i. 98. 

1605. — In Pedro do Alcala’s Spanish- 
Arabic Vocabulary we have : 

“ YBXB3ld^B~Tdrbv(^. 

Varandas assi (^.drgal^a, ^drgah." 

* This last remark is d ue to A B. 


Jnterf)reting these Arabic words, with the 
ns.sistjmce of Prof. liobortson Smith, we find 
that tdrhu^. is, according to Dozy {Suppt. ]. 
430), darhiiz, itself tiken from darewailn, 
{Tpairl^LOv), ‘a stiir-railing, fireguard, bal¬ 
cony, &c.’ ; whilst cdrgah stind.s ff)r narjab, 
a variant [Ahul IP., p. 73.5, i.) of the com¬ 
moner sh<trj(d), ‘ a lattice, or anything lat¬ 
ticed,’ sueii as a window, — ‘a Imlcony, a 
balustrade.’ 

1510.—“This said, we entred with her 
into an outAvard court, all alK>ut invironed 
with (lalleries (eerrado a ro<la dc dnaa ordrnx 
d( varandas) as if jt had boon a (’loistor of 
Religious persons . . ."- Pinto (orig, caj). 
Ixxxiii.), in Cogan, 102. 

1553 (but relating events of 1511). 

“ . . . as.sentoii Attunso d'Alboquenpie 
com dies, (pie primeiro (pie suhisseni cm 
terra, inun no segniuto din., (]nundo agna 
ostivesse estofa, dez bateis a (pieimar alguns 
baileus, (^uo sao coino varandas sobre o 
mar.”— liarrox, If. vi. 3. 

1563.—“ 7^. . . . nevertheless tell mo 
what the tree is like. <>. From this varanda 
you can see tlio trees in my garden ; those 
little ones have beeiuplantod two years, and 
in four they give excellent fruit. . . - 

Garcia, f. 112. 

1602.—“Do raanoira, (pie (piando ja El 
Hey (de Pegu) chegava, tinha Imns for- 
mosos Pacos de muita.s camaras, varandas, 
rctretes, cozinhas, ern (pie se rcc(»lhia com 
suas rnulheres. . . — (Jouto, Dec. vi. Liv. 
vii., caj). viii. 

1611.—“Varanda. Lo entreado do los 
corridores, por sor como varas, per otro 
nombre vareastes (juasi varafustes.”—CV 
harrucias. 

1631.—In Hacx, Malay-Latin Vocabulary, 
wo have as a Malay word, “Baranda, Com 
tignatio vel Solarium.” 

1644.— “The fort (at Cochin) has not now 
the form of a fortress, consisting all of 
houses ; that in which the captain lives has 
a Varanda fronting the river, 15 paces long 
and 7 wide. . . .”— Hocarro, MS. f. 313. 

1710. — “There are not wanting in Cam- 
Raya great buildings with their courts, 
varandas, and chambers.” — De Soum, 
(Jnente. Coiaiuist. ii. 152. 

1711. —“ The Building is very ancient. . 
and has a paved C’ourt, two huge Verandas 
or I’iazzas.”— Lochjer, 20. 

c. 1714.—“Varanda. Ohra sacada do 
corpo do edificio, cuberta o descuberta, na 
qua! sc costuma passear, toraar o sol, o 
fresco, Ac. Pergnhi." — lHufeav, s.v. 

1729.—“Baranda. Especie de corredor o 
balauatrada <pie ordinariamento sc colock 
debanto de los altares o esoaMras, compuesta 
de balauatrea do hierro, bronce, madera, o 
otra materia, do ia altura do un medio 
cuer^K), y su uso e.s para adorno y reparo. 
Alguno.s escriven esta voce con h. Lat. 
Perilxilus, Lorica clathrata.”— Golis, Hut. de. 
Nueva Esjxiiia, lib. 3, cap. 15. “Alajk- 
baae la pieza por la mitad con un baranda 
o biombo que sin impedir la vi.sta sefialava 
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terrnino ul concorso.” — Dice, de la Ling. 
Cad. pvr la R. Acad. 

1754.- Ives, in desoribinp^ the (We of 
Elephanta, spoak.s twice of “tlje voranda or 
open f^allory.”—}>. 4.5. 

1756. — “. . . as soon as it w'as dark, we 
were all, without disiinction, directed h}' 
the giianl set over us to cfillect ourselves 
into one body, and sit down <iuietly under 
the arched Veranda, or l’ia///.a, to the west 
of the Black-hole prison. . . — Unlv'cll's 

jVarr. of lia /i/o(k Huh' [}>. d|; [in Wlurlcr, 
luirltj Records, 2*^9]. 

c. 1760.—“. . . Small ranges of ]>illars 
that .support a pcnt-liousc or sht'd, forming 
what is called, in the f'orluguesc Imgiia- 
franca, Verandas.”—(/msr, i. 5;}. 

1781.— “On met siir Ic devant une jietite 
galerie a}))>e]ldc varanglie, et formec j)ar le 
loit.”--S'moo rad i- 54. 'I’here is a I'l-emdi 
nautical term, nirttn(iiic, ‘the nhs or lloor- 
timhurs of a shi}),’ which seems to have le<l 
this writer a.stray here. 

1783.--“You are conducted hy a jirctty 
steep ascent up the side of a rock, to the 
door of the (;.ive, which enters fnun the 
North. By it you .arc led first of all into a 
feerandah (') or piazza whicli extends from 
Kast to West 6() teet.” --.Irrd oj mmo Arti- 
pcutl daces (H thr y< ighhoaihood of liomlHUf 
(Klephantah hy Mr. Th. Jftuifir, Surgeon in 
the E. Indies. In Arc/tacologui, vii. 287. 

,, “'J'he ot her gate lead.s lo what in 
this country is called a veranda or feranda 
(jirintcd .svrfo/du), which is a. kind of piazza 
or landing-place before }aui (uiter the hall.” 
--Letter (on (’avii.s of Blephanta, kc,). from 
Hector Maoteif 10s(j., ilnd. viii. 251. 

1796.--“. . . Before the lowest (stori'y) 
there is generally a small liall supported hy 
jiillars of teka (Teak) wood, whieh i.s of a 
yellow colour and exceedingly hard. 4'his 
hall is called varanda, and sui»plies tlio 
place of a parhnir.”—/Va Paohno, B.T. 

1809. — “ In the sa,nu‘ verandah are iigures 
of natives of every cast and })rufe.ssion.”— 
7a/. Valentni, i. 421. 

1810. —“The viranda keeps off the too 
groat glare of the sun, and atlords a dry 
walk during the rainy sea.son .”—Maria 
i I rah ait I ^ 21. 

c. 1816. — “. . . and when Sergeant 
Browne hetlionght himself of Mary, and 
looked h) .see w'here .she was, she wa.s 
conversing up and down the verandah, 
tliough it wa.s Sunday, with most of the 
rude hoys and girls of the harrack.s.”— Mrs. 
iSherwoixi’s iSiories, p. 47, ed. 1873. 

VERDUBE, s. Til is word appears 
t-o liave l^ecri used in the 18th century 
for vegetables, adapted from the Port. 
Tcrduras. 

1752. —Among minor items of revenue 
from duties in Calcutta we find : 

RS. A. V. 

“Verdure, fish jxjts, firewood 216 10 6.” 
—In Long, 35. 


[VERGE, s. A term used in 8. 
India for rice lands. It is tlui Port. 
Vdraea, Varzia, Vargem, wliich Vieyra 
defines as ‘a ])lain tiidd,, or a piece 
of level ground, that is sowed and 
cultivated.^ 

[1749, . . . as well as vargems lands 

as hortas ” (see OART).—7 Vof^//, in Logan, 
Malabar, iii. 48. 

(1772. — “'fhe estates and verges not yet 
assc.ssed must ho taxed at 10 per cent.”— 
(iont. (h'der, ihid. i. 421,) 

VETTYVER, s. Tliis is the name 
genm-ally n.stal by ihij Kreiicb for file 
fragrant gra,ss whicli ^ye ('all CUSCUS 
(<j.v.). The Word is daiiiil rriliver, 
[from vcffK, ‘(ligging,’ ver, ‘ roiit ’]. 

1800. — “ Europeans cool thc'ir a])artmcnis 
hy means of wetted tats (sese TATTY) made 
of straw or grass, ami souuitinujs of the 
roots of the. wattie waeroo, which, when 
wetted, exhales a pleasant hut faint .smell.” 
-lleijiir's Tracts, }) 11. 

VIDANA, s. In (_Yylon, tlie title 
of a village liead man. “ The })erson 
who eonvi'vs tile orders of Government 
to the ]>e()])le” {f^longh; s.v. viddn). 
It. is a]>])ari‘nlly from tlie Skt. vadana, 
“. . . the atd of sjieaking . . . tlie 
mnutli, fa(‘e, eonntenance . . . the front, 
point,” (fee. In Javamsse imdatia (or 
V'ddono, in J/iv. pironnneiation) is “tlie 
fa.e(t, front,, van ; a chief of high rank: 
a Javanese title.’’ (iVuic/Yrd, s.v.). dlie 
Javanese (itlt‘ is, we iniagim*, now only 
tra<liti(»nal ; tlu' (kyylonese one has 
f(dlowed the usual <lowiiward track of 
liigh titles; we can liardly doubt the 
common Sanskrit, origin of liotli (see 
Athenarum, Ajiril 1, 1882, p. 413, and 
May 13, ihid. ]). 602). The derixatioii 
given by Alwis is proliably not in- 
eoiisisteiit with ibis, 

1681. — “4'hc Dissauvus (see DISSAVE) 
hy these Courli vidani their officers do 
oppress and sVjuecz tlie })eople, by laying 
Mulcts upon them. ... In Fine this officer 
is the Dissauva's chief Substitute, who 
orders and man.-iges all affairs incumbent 
ui»on his ni.a.ster.”^— Knox, 51. 

1726. —“ Vidanes, the overseers of vil- 
lago.s, who are charged to see that no in¬ 
habitant .suffer.'^ any injury, and that the 
Land is sown hetinuis. . . — Valeiitijn 

[Ceylon), Hames of Officers, &c., 11. 

1756.—“Under each (chief) were placed 
different subordinate headmen, called 
VidAlia-.(4 m/r/uV.s and VidduB. The last is 
derived from the word [caldna), ‘command¬ 
ing,’ or ‘ordering,’ and means, as Plough 
([>. 647) defines it, the person who conveys 
the orders of the Government to the People.” 
— J. de Alicis, in Ceylon Journal, 8, p. 237. 
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VIHARA, WIHARE, &(., s. In 

Ceylon a Biiddliist temple. Skt. vihdrd, 
a Buddhist convent, originally the 
hall where the. monks met, and thence 
extended to the buildings generally of 
such an institution, and to tlie shrine 
which was attached to them, much as 
'inini^ter has come from -nwnaHtcrrmn. 
Though there are now^ no Bmldhiat 
rihdrus in India Pr()])er, the former 
wide (liltnsion of such'establishments 
has left its trace in the names of many 
noted ]daces : t.y. /hVn/r, and the great 
])ro\’inct^ wdiich takes its name ; Kuril 
Hehdr; the Vihdr water-works at 
Boml)ay ; atid most ])robal)]y tlu^ (^itv 
of liokhdrd itself. [Numerous ruins of 
sindi buildings have be(Ui uneartlnal in 
N. India, as, for instance, tha.t at 
Sai'iiath m'ar BenaT-(\s, of wdmdi an 
account is given by Gen. (iinningham 
{Arrh. Rep. i. li^l). An early use of 
the word (]Uobably in (lio sens(‘ of a 
monastery) is found in the ]\fathura 
Jain inscri])tion of t)i<‘ i?nd century, 
A.n. in the reign of Ihndshka {ibid. 
iii. 33).] 

1681.—“The first and hiahesi order of 
priests .nro the T/> mn nj't a,*" who are the 
priests of the lluddou (lod. d'heir tem]>les 
are styled Vehars. . . . These . . . only live 
in the Vihar, and enjoy threat Itevenues.”— 
Kmu-, (Jn/lon, 74. 

[1821. — “The Mabvatte and Asgiric Wi- 
hares . . . are the two heads of the 

.Boodhaieal estahlisliincnt in Ceylon.” — 
iJui')/, A)i Account of the Interior of ('ei/lon, 
369.] 

1877.—“Twice a month, when the rules 
of the order are read, a monk who had 
broken them is to confess his crime ; if it 
be slight, some slight penance is laid u])on 
him, to swoej> the court-yard of the wihara, 
sprinkle the dust round the sacred bo-tree.” 
— llh i/s Jkn ids, liudd/i is/}/. 169. 

VISS, S. A w^eight u.sed in S. India 
atid in Burma ; Tam. r/suf, ‘division,’ 
Skt. vihita, ‘distributed.’ In Madras 
it w'as ^ of a Madras maund, and^Slb. 
2oz. avoirdu])ois. The old scale ran, 
10 ])agoda weights — 1 pollum, 40 
poUams -=i visa, 8 viss = l maund (of 
25lbs.), 20 inauiuU — 1 candy. In 
Burma the rws=100 = 5 5^^. 

Viss is used in Burma by foreigners, 
but the Burmese call the w^eight peik- 
tha^ proltably a corruption of vUai. 

* (The first part of this word is iherct', 8kt. 
sthavxra. Hardy {K. Mormchvnn, p. 11) says the 
.superior priests were called th-unndnses, from 
Pali there, “an elder.” 


1554. — “The baar (see BAHAR) of f*egun 
contain.s 120 bicas ; each bi(ja weighs 40 
ounces ; the bi<ja contains 100 ticals ; the 
tical weighs 3!, x/itu, (is.’'-~ A. Knn,cs, 38. 

1568.—“This Ganza gocth by weight of 
Byze . . . and eummonly a Byza of (laiiza 
is worth (after our aecoiujd) halfe a ducat.” 
— Cat'Sdr Frrderike, in lUild. ii. 367. 

1626.—-“In anno 1622 tfie Myno was 
shut u}) . . . the comming of the Mogull’s 
Kmhassadour to this King's t’ourt, witli 
his peremptory demand of a Vyse of the 
fawest diamonds, caused the cessation.”— 
J^urehas, I'llyrnmiye, 1003. 

11727.— “ Viece.” See under TICAL. 

[1807.--“ Visay.” See under GARCE. | 

185.5.—“The King last year inirchased 
800,000 visa of lead, at 5 tikals (see TICAL) 
for 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tikals.” 

Yule, Mission to .Irtr, 256. 

VIZIER, WUZEER, s. Ar. —H. 

wdCiry ‘a iiiiniHtcr,’ and usually the 
princijial minister, under a (Mahom- 
iiu'dan) jiririce. [In tlie Koran (cap. 
XX. 30) Moses says : “ Give a waziT 
of my family, liariin (Aaron) my 
brother.” In the Ain we liave a tlis- 
tinction drawm between the. Vakil., or 
jirime minister, and the GurjZr, or 
minister of finauci', (ed. Jilochniann, i. 
527).] In India the Nawab of Gndh 
was long known as the Nawab Wazir, 
the founder of I lie quasi-indi^.pmident 
dynasty having been Sa’adat ’Ali Khan, 
wdio becalm; Sfibadar of Oudli, c. 1732, 
and was also Wazir of the Emjiire, a 
title wlii(di bi'caine bereditaiw in his 
family. The title of Nawab Wazir 
meiged in that of pddAidh, or King, 
assiinied by Ghazi-nd-din Haidar in 
1820, and np to his death still borne 
or claimed by the ex-King Wajid ’Ali 
Sludh, under surveillance in Galcutta. 
As most titles degenerate, IVazir has 
in Spain become alyuardf ‘ a constable,’ 
in Port, alvasil, ‘an alderman.’ 

[1612.—“ Jeffer Basha Vizier and Viceroy 
of the Province.”— Danvers, LeUei's, i. 173.1 

1614. — “T1 primo visir, sopra ogni altro, 
cho era allora Nasiih baseik, gciicro del 
(rrau 8ignoro, venne ultimo di tutti, con 
grandiR.sima e ben adorna cavalcata, enfin 
della (pialo andava egli solo con molta 
gravita.”— P, della Valle (from Constanti¬ 
nople), i. 43. 


W 

[WACADASH, s. Japanese waki- 
zashiy ‘ a short sword.’ 
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[1613.—“The Captain Chinesa Is fallen at 
square with his new wife and hath given 
her his wacadash bidding her cut off her 
little finger.”— Foster, Letters, ii. 18. 

,, “ His wacadash or little cattan.” 

hid. ii. 20. 

[1898. —“ There is also the wakizashi, or 
dirk of about nine and a half inches, with 
which harikari was committed.”- 
lain, Thimjs Japanese, 3rd ed. 377.] 

WALEB, s. A liorse imported 
from N. South Wale.s, or Australia in 
general. 

1866.—“Well, young .shaver, have you 
seen the horses ? How is the Waler’e off 
foreleg ?”-Trryc/f/an, Duel- Bungalow, 223. 

1873.—“ For sale, a brown Waler gelding,” 
&c .—Madras Mail, June 25. 

WALI, s. Two distinct words are 
occasionally written in the same way. 

(a). Ar. wali. A Mahommedan 
title corresponding to Governor; [“ the 
term still in use for the Governor- 
General of a Province as opposed to 
the Muliafiz, or district-governor. In 
E. Arabia the Wali is the Civil 
Governor as opposed to the Amir or 
Military Commandant. Under the 
Caliphate the Wali acted also as 
Prefc^ct of Police (the Indian Favjddr 
— see FOtlJDAR), who is now called 
Zabit” {Burton, Ar. Nights, i. 238)]. 
It became familiar some years ago in 
connection with Kandahar. It stands 
properly for a governor of the highest 
class, in the Turkish sy.stem superior 
to a Pasha. Thus, to the common 
people in Egypt, tlie Khedive is still 
the }Vdli. 

1298.—“Whenever he knew of anyone 
who had a pretty daughter, certain ruffiaua 
of his would go to the father and say : ‘ What 
say you '( Here i.s this pretty daughter of 
yours ; give her in marriage to the Bailo 
Acbmath ’ (for they call him the Bailo. or, 
as we should say, ‘the Vicoregent’).”— 
Marco Polo, i. 402. 

1498.—“. . . e mandou hum homem que 
se chama Bale, o qual he como alquaido.”— 
Roteiro (U V. da Gama, 54. 

1727.—“As I was one morning walking in 
the Streets, I met acciilentally the Governor 
of the City (Muscat), by them called the 
Waaly.”—A. Hamilton, i. 70; [ed. 1744, i. 
71.] 

[1763.—In Georgia. “ Vali, a viceroy de¬ 
scended immediately from the sovereigns of 
the country over which he presides. ” — Han- 
way, iii. 28.] 

b. Ar. wall. This is much used in 
some Mahommedan coiuitries {e.g. 


Egypt and Syria) for a saint, and by 
a transfer for the shrine of such a 
saint. [“ This would be a separate 
building like our family tomb and 
probably domed. . . . Europeans usu¬ 
ally call it ‘a little IVali ^; or, as they 
write it, ^JVehj^; the contained for 
the container; the ‘Santon’ for the 
‘ Sauton’.s toml)’” {Burton, A r. Nights, 
i. 07).] See under PEER. 

[c. 1590.—“1'hc a.sccticH who are their 
re]>o.sitaries of leartiing, they style Wali, 
■wh<)so teaching they im]>Iicitiy follow.”— 
A hi, ed. Jarrett, ii. 119.J 

1869.—“ Quant an litre de pir (see PEER) 

. . . il sigiiifio proprcineiit vli illard, mais il 
cst pri.s dans cette circtin.stance ])our ddsigtier 
line dignity spirituelle c<juivalente il celle 
des Hindous . . . Beaiicoiip de ce.s 

j)ira .sont il leur mort v('n6r(;s coinme saints ; 
de lil lo mot pir cst .svnonymo de Wali, et 
.signifie 8aint aussi hien que ce dernier 
mot.” —Garcin de Tassif, fie!. Mns. dans 
rinde, ‘23. 

WALLA, s. Tb is is a popular 
abridgment of Competition-walla, 
under wliicb will be found remarks 
on tlie termination wdld, and illustra¬ 
tions of its use. 

WANDEROO, s. In Ceylon a 
lar^e kind of monkey, originally de- 
.scribed under this name by Knox 
{Preshytes nrsinns). The name is, how¬ 
ever, the generic Singhalese word for 
‘a monkey’ {mindera, vandura), and 
the same with iJie Hind, bandar, Skt. 
vdnara. Remarks on the disputed 
identity of Knox’s wanderoo, and the 
different species to which the name 
has been applied, popularly, or by 
naturalists, will be found in Emerson 
Tennent, i. 129-130. 

1681. — ^'Monkeys . . . Some so large as 
our English iSjKiniel Dogs, of a darkish gray 
colour, and black faces, with great white 
beards round from ear to ear, which makes 
them show just like old men. There is 
another sort just of the same bigness, but 
differ in colour, being milk white both in 
body and face, having great beards like the 
others . . . both these sorts do but little 
mischief. . . . This sort they call in their 
language Wanderow.” — Knox, Hist, Rel. gf 
the /. ^Ceylon, 26. 

[1803.—“The wanderow is remarkable 
for its great white beard, which stretches 
quite from ear to ear across its black face, 
while the body is of a dark grey.”— Ptrdval, 
Acc. of the I. of Ceylon, 290.] 

1810.—“I saw one of the large baboons, 
called here WanderowB, on the top of a 
coco-nut tree, where he was gathering nuts^ 

. , .”—Maria Graham, 97. 
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1874.-“ There are ju.st now some very 
remarkable monkeys. One is a Macmjue 
. . . Another is the Wanderoo, a fellow 
with a g^reat ma.ss of hair round his face, 
and the most awful teeth ever seen in a 
monkey's mouth. ^J’his mojikey has been 
credited with having killed two niggers 
before he was canght; ho comes from Ma¬ 
labar.”— F. JUiikkivdf in 289. 

WANGHEE, WHANGEE, s. The 

trade riaine for a slender yellow bamboo 
with beantifnlly regular and short 
joints, ini])orted from Ja]>aii. We can¬ 
not give the origin of the term with 
any conviction. Tlie two following 
suggestions may embrace or indicate 
the origin. (1). Hum])h‘ius mentions 
a kind of bamboo <‘alh‘d by him 
Arundinarhor \\\v. native name of 
which i.s Ibtlu swangy (see in v(d. iv. 
ca]). vii. (i seqq.). As buhih is Malay 
for bamboo, we presume that siram/i is 
also Malay, but we do not know its 
meiinhig. (2). Our friend Professor 
Terrien de la Couperie notes : “ In the 
K^anfi-hi tze-iien^ 118, 119, the Huang- 
tchn is described as follows: ‘A species 
of bamboo, yery hard, with the joints 
close together ; the skin is as while as 
snow ; tlie larger kind can be used for 
boats, and the smaller u.sed for pi]>es, 
&c.’ See also JEelU Eyllahic 

JJict. of the Chinese Lantj. p. 251. 

[On this Professor Oiles writes: 

‘’ clearly stands for ‘yellow,^ 
as in Whany^ioo and like comhinatioiis. 
The difliculty is with cc, which should 
stand for some w'ord of that sound in 
the Cantonese dialect. There, is such 
a word in ‘clothes, skin, slieatlC ; and 
‘yellow skin (or sheath)’ would form 
just such a comhination as the Chine.se 
would he likely to employ. The 
suggestion of Terrien de la (Couperie 
is not to the purpose.” So Mr. C. M. 
Oardner writes: “The word hirang 
has many meanings in Chinese accord¬ 
ing to the tone in which it is eaid. 
Hwang-chi teng or hwangee~Un{f might 
he ‘yellow-corticled cane.’ The word 
chuh means ‘ bamboo,’ and hwang-chuh 
might be ‘yellow or Imperial bamboo.’ 
JVan means a ‘myriad,’ cEi ‘utensil’; 
wan-chi Ung miglit mean a kind of 
cane ‘good for all kinds of uses.’ 
Waa-chuh is a particular kind of 
bamboo from w^hich paper is made 
in W. Hapei.” 

Mr. Skeat writes: “‘jBa/a/t swangV 
is correct Malay. Favre in his Malay- 
Fr, Did. has '‘suwdngi^ esprit, spectre, 


esju'it maiivais.’ '‘lUdnli swangi^ does 
not appe.ir in Itidley’.^^ li.«t a.s tlie name 
of a bamboo, luit he does not jirofess to 
give all tlie Malay plant names.”] 

WATEE-CHESTNUT. The 

hispinosa of Hoxh. ; Hind, singhdrdy 
‘tin; honied fruit.’ Sei' SINGARA. 

WEAVER BIRD, s. See BAYA. 

WEST-COAST, n.]). Tliis expres¬ 
sion in Dutch India means the west 
coast of Sumatra. ^J’his seems also to 
liavc been the recognised meaning of 
the tiTiii at Madras in former days. 
See SLAVE. 

[1085.— “Order’d that the following good>; 
bo laden aboard the Syani Merchimt for the 
West Coast of Sumatra. . . .”— Pn'ngh^ 
iJfien/ Ft. Ft. (iat. l.st «er. I\b 180; also 
see 13H, 188, 168, &c.J 

1747.—“I'ho ReviJ. Mr. Franei.s Fordyce 
being entered on the E.stabii.shineiil . . . 
and having .several months’ allowance due 
to him f(jr the West Coast, amounting to 
Ikag.s. 371. 9. . . .”— Ft. Ft. hni'id'.'i. fb/noo, 
A])nl 80, MS. in India Ofliee. The letter 
a])j>endefl .sliow's that the chnj)lain had been 
attached t-o nencoolen. See also Wheder^ 
\. 148. 

WHAMPOA, n.p. In former days 
the anchorage of Euro]»ean ships in 
the river of (’anton, .some distance 
below that city. [’Hie name is pro¬ 
nounced irom/po [IjoUj Things Chinese, 
3rd ed. G31).J' 

1770.--“Now all European ships are 
obliged to andior at Houang-poa, three 
leagues from the city” (Canton).— Raynal, 
tr. 1777, ii. 258. 

WHISTLING TEAL, s. This in 
Jerdoii is given as Dendrocygna Awsurce 
of Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
and l)ea.sts might at least fulfil one 
object of Latin names, in being in¬ 
telligible and pronounceable by foreign 
nations. We nave seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of im¬ 
possible words than this. A numerous 
flock of these whistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
curious habit for ducks. 

WHITE ANTS. See ANTS, WHITE. 

WHITE JACKET, s. The old 

custom in the hot weather, in the 
family or at bachelor parties, was to 
wear this at dinner ; and one or more 
dozens of white jackets were a regular 
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item in an Indian outfit. Tliey are 
now, we believe, altogether, and for 
juany years obsolete, [They certainly 
came again into common use some 20 
years ago.] ]lut though one reads 
under every gmieration of llritish 
India that they had gone out of use, 
they did actually survive to the 
mirldle of tlu^. last, century, for I can 
I’emember a white-jacket, dinner in 
Fort William in 184}b [The late IV'lr. 
liridgman of (jIoi'akh]tur, whose recol¬ 
lection of India dated from the tairlier 
])art of llie last cent my told me that 
in Ids younger days the rule at (^al- 
(‘utta was that tin* guest always arriv(‘d 
■it his host’s house in the full (‘vening- 
dress of the time, (ui which his host 
meeting him at tlie door ex{)ri‘ss(*d his 
I’egret that he had not chosen a cooler 
dr(‘ss ; on which the gui'st’s Ik'arer 
always, as if by accident, a]>peared 
from round tlu* corner with a nankeen 
jacket, which was then and there })ut 
on. But. it 'would ha\e been opjiosial 
to etiijuette for t.he guest to apjiear in 
such a dri'ss without express invitation.] 

1803.--“It was formerly the fashion for 
frcntlemen to dress in white jackets on nil 
occasions, vs'hicli wore well suited to tlio 
country, hut hein^ thoii^dit too much an 
undress for jtublic occ*ii'<ions, they are now 
laid aside for Knglish cloth.'’— Ixi. Valcntia, 
i. 240. 

[c. 1848.— “. . . . a white jacket being 
evening dress for a dinnerparty. . . 

Her lira st/c, Vvinuji'to includhiga Visit 

10 the Bombay Pres. i. 93.J 

WINTER, H. This term is con¬ 
stantly apjdied hy the old writers to 
the rainy season^ a usage, now (juite un¬ 
known to Anglo-Indians. It may have 
originated in the fact that wint.er is in 
many parts of the, AIediterran(‘an coast 
so frecpiently a season of rain, whilst 
rain is rare in summer. (k)in]>are the, 
fact that shiid in Arabic is indillerently 
‘winter,’or ‘rain’; the winter Season 
being tlie rainy season. Hhiid is the 
same word tliat a])pears in Canticles ii. 

11 : “The wintm’ (sethdv) is ]>ast, the 
rain is over and gone.” 

1513.—“And so they set out, and they 
arrived at Surat {{Narrate) in May, when 
the ■winter had already begun, so they w'ont 
into winter-quarters {polo one cuvnatarda), 
and in September, when tne winter was 
over, they went to Goa in two foists and 
other vessels, and in one of these was the 
ganda (rhinoceros), the sight of which 
made a great commotion when landed at 
Goa. . . —CorrMf ii. 373. 


1563.—“/f. . . . In what time of the year 
docs this disease {morxi^ Mort-de-chien) 
mostly occur ? 

“ O. ... It occurs mostly in June and 
July (which is the winter-time in this 
country). . . — (iarcia, f. 7th/. 

c. 1.567. — “Da Bezeneger a Goa sono 
d’estate otto giornatc fli \i;iggio: ma noi lo 
faccssimo di mezo I’invemo, il mese dc 
hiiglio.”— C^sair Fnln-ici^ in liamusio, iii. 
389. 

1583. — “ 11 nemo in (picsto j)acso c il 
Maggu), Giu£:no, ljuglio o Agosto, c il rcsto 
d(41’ aimo r stale. Ma bene c da notare 
clu; (jui la stagionc no m juib chiamar uerno 
rispetto al Iroddo, che no vi regna mui, 
ma .solo per cagione ilc’ A'cuti, e dclle gran 
pioggio. . . .”—(iasparo P^ali)!.^ f. 67c. 

1584. — “Note that, the Citic of Goa is 
the ]>nnci])all placi* ol all the Oriental Inrlia, 
and the winter thus bcginiieth the 15 of 
Mav, with very great r.aine.”—in 
nak^.\\.\\\^. 

11592.—Sec umlcr PENANG.) 

Kilo. — ‘“I’iic Winter lu'cri' begiunetb 
about the first of Innc and durcth till the 
twi'iitieth of September, but not with con- 
tinuall rallies as at Goa, but for sonic sixe 
or seiion ilayes every change anil full, with 
mucli w'lnd, tlmndcr and raine."— Finch, in 
J*tircJi(is, i. 423. 

c, 1610.—“ L’hyver commence au rnois 
d’Avril, ('t dure .six mois.”— I'yraid dr Lanit, 
i. 78: (Ilak. Soc. i. 101, and see i. 64, ii. 31J. 

1643.—“. . . de.s Galiottes (ijui Portent 
tons les ans pour faire la guerre aux Mula- 
bare.s . . . et eela est enuiron la May- 
Scptcinbre, lors ipio hair hyner est pas.s(!. 
. . .”— i\foc(/Uf\t, 347. 

16,53.—-“ Dans les hides il y a deux Estez 
et deux Hyuers, on ])our niieux dire vn 
Brinteinps j)crpetud, parce (juo les arbres 
y sont tou.siour.s verds: he premier Este 
conimance au mois de Mans, et finit au 
mois dc May, <juo est la eonimancement de 
rh3ruer do pluye, (jui eontinuo iusijues en 
Sejitembre jileuuant ineessauient ces ipiatrc 
mois, en sorte (juo les Karauanes, ny les 
Bat inars (see PATTAMAR, a) ne vont no 
vieiinont: i’ay cst6 qnarante iours sans 
poimoir sortir de la maison. . . . Le second 
E.ste est flcpuis Octobro iusques en De- 
cembre, au quel mois il comniance k faire 
froid . . . cc froid est le second Hyner qui 
fmit au mois do Mars .”—De la BouUaye-le- 
iSouz, ed. 1657, p. 244-245. 

1665.—“L’Hyver sc salt sentir. El corn- 
men<;a en Juin }>er (juantit6 de pluies et de 
tonneres.”— Therenot, v. 311. 

1678.—. . lu Winter (when they 
rarely stir) they have a Mumjama, or Wax 
Cloth to throw over it. . . .”— Fryer^ 410. 

1691.—“In orS- Occidental!, quae Mala- 
harorum est, hyems k monse Aprili in 
Sejitembrem usque doininatur: in littore 
verb Orientali, quod Hollaridi hc htlU 

(Khnrtnuanbrl, Oram Caromandcllae vocant 
trans illos rnontes, in iisdem latitudinis 
gradibus, contrariO plane modO k Septembri 
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uscjue ad A})rilcin hyemem habont .”—Johi 
Liisdofi, ad .snain Historiani (Jornmc atari an, 
101 . 

1770. — “The TTicre breadth of these 
inDiintains divides smiiimT from winter, 
that is to say, tiu> season of tine weather 
from the rainy . . . all that is meant 'oy 
winter in India is the time of the year 
when the clouds . . . arc driven violently 
by the winds a^oiinst tlie mountains,” ka .— 

Ii(ii/na/, tr. 1777, i. 31. 

WOOD-APPLE, s. [Accordiiio to 

the J\Ja<has (Pass, also l:iio\vii as t'ani 
Eniif, Frail ^ and FJrphaat 

A i>})h ^])(.a\iv\sv it is like an ele])banl’s 
skin.] A wild fruit of lln^ N.O. 
A uraniiacrae ^nowino; in all tlie di'ier 
jiarts of India (Frnafia rjcftjtaatina^ 
Vnriv.'i). Jt. is soniew'bat like tlie /v7 
(see BAEL) but with a still harder 
sludl, and ])ossesses soni(‘ of its 
jnedicinal \'irtue. In the native idmr- 
inacn]Keia, it is soundinu's snhsliiute(l 

{Mondecn Fiirrif, [Wat t, Kraa, iii. 
324 Ihielianan-Hamilton calls 

it the Kiit-hrl (Kaflihrl)^ {J^iustmi Inditt, 
ii. 787)]. 

187a.— “Once upon a time it was an¬ 
nounced that the 1‘adshah was about to 
jinss through a ciirtain remote village of 
Th’por India. And the villain.* heads withered 
in ])anchayat to consider what ollerin^^ they 
e(.uld present on such an unexampled ocCa- 
.sion. 4'wo products only of the village 
lands were deemeil tit to serve as nazrana. 
One was the custard-apple, the other was 
the wood-apple ... a wild fruit with a 
VlM'v hard shelly rind, somethin!^ like a. 
larg’e lemon or small citron coinerted into 
wood. After many and rojis, the eus- 

tard-ap})le carried the day, and the villa^m 
cldersaccordingly, wlu'ii the king appeared, 
made saldrn, ami presented a large l)aslvet 
of eustard-api>les. Tlis Majesty did not 
accept the offering gracionsly, but with 
much abusive language at being .stopped to 
rectiive such trash, pelted the .sinj})letons 
with their offering, till the whole basketful 
had been spuaslied u])un their venerable 
heads. Tliey retired, abashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking lieavcn th.it the offering 
had not been f)f WOOd-apples ! ” —Some (hi- 
svinitlfic Notes on the JJistori/ of J*lants (by 
H. Y.‘) in Geog. Mag., 1875, pp. 49-50. The 
story was heard many years ago from 
Major William Yule, for whom see under 
TOBACCO. 

WOOD OIL, or GURJUN OIL, s. 

Beiig.—If. genjan. A tliin balsam oil 
drawn from a great forest tree (N.O. 
Dipterocarpeae) DipterocMrpiis turhni- 
atas, Gaertn., and from several other 
species of Dipt., which are among the 
finest trees of Transgangetic India. 
Trees of this N.O. abound also in the 


M.alav Arc}ii))elago, whilst almost nn- 
kiiowii in other ])arts of the world. 
Tlie celebrated Borneo caniplior is the 
])roduct of one sucdi tree, and the saul- 
WOOd of India of anotlier. Much 
wood-oil is exported from the Burmese 
])rovinces, the Malay lAiiinsnla, and 
Siam. It is imich used in tlu' East as 
a natural varnisli and preservative of 
timber; and in Indian lios]>i(als it is 
emjiloyed as a subslituti^ for copaiva, 

I and as a remedy for leju-osy [lianhurg 
d- Flackigrr, Watt, Kcaa. Jh'rf. iii. 167 
.sryy.). d'lie first, iiKUilioii we know of 
is c.'175)9 in Dalryniple’s (tr. Jlrpcrtory 
in a list of Burma ju-odiicts (i. 109). 

WOOLOCK, OOLOCK, s. [Platts 
in liis Iliad. Dirt, gives vUtip iildk, as 
'Ihirkis]!, mi'aniiig ba kind of small 
boal.^ Ml’, Grierson (Ilihar Peasant 
Life, 42), among tlu’ larger kinds of 
boats, gives aldah, “winch has a long 
narrow bow uverliangiiig the water in 
front.” Both he and Mi*. (U'iuii {llaral 
Life in Pengaf 25) give drawings of 
this boat, and the latter writes: “ First 
we hav(' tin* bulky Oolak, or baggage 
boat of Jhmgal, .sometimes as gigantic 
as tlie Putelee (see PATTELLO), and 
used for much tin* same })Ui‘])oses. 
This last-named v(\s,sel is a clinker- 
huilt boat—Hiat is having the ])laiiks 
overla])piiig each otlnu’, liki! those in a 
Bondon wluury ; wlnu’eas in the I'oiiiid 
smootli'sided otdak and most, (‘ouiitry 
boats, tlii’Y are laud edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron clamps, having the 
apjiearaiice of lieing stitched.”] 

1679.-- “ Mes.srs. Vincent” . . . 

“mot the Agent (on the Hoogly R.) in 
Rndgeroes and Oolankes.” —Fort St. Oeo. 
(yoa.'ois., Sept. 14. In Notes and Exts., 
Madras, 1871. 

flf)83.—. . 10 Ulocks for Souldiers, 
etc.”— Hedges, Itiarg, Hak. Hoc. i, 70. 

[1760, —“20 Hoolucks 6 Oars at 28 Ks. 
per month.”—In Long, 227. J 

1764.—“Tlicn the Manjees went after 
him in a wollock to look after him.”— Ibid. 
383. 

1781. — “The same day will be sold a 
twenty-oar’d Wollock-biiilt Budgerow. ...” 
—India iiazetb', April 14. 

1799.—“We saw not less than 200 large 
boats at the different quays, which on an 
average might be reckoned each at 60 tons 
burthen, all provided with good roofs, and 
masted after the country manner. They 
seemed much better constructed than the 
unwieldy wullocks of Bengal.” — Symes, 
Ava, 233. 
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WOON, s. Bunn, wun, ‘a governor 
or officer of administration ^; literally 
‘a burden,’ hence presumably the 
‘Bearer of the Burden.’ Of this there 
are various well-known compounds, e.g.: 

Woon-g^ee, i.<‘. ‘ JVun-gi/i' or Great 
Minister, a member of the High 
(Vamcil of State or Cabinet, called 
the Illot-dau (sec LOTOO). 

Woon-douk, H'un-daid-, lit. ‘the 
prop of the ’ ; a sort of Adlatus, 
or Minister of an inferior class. We 
have recently seen a Burmese envoy 
to the French (Jovornment designated 
as “ M. Woonchaik.” 

Atwen-wun, Minister of the Interior 
(of the Court) or Household. 

Myo-wnn, IVovimial Governor (Muy- 
/njo/i of Synios). 

Ye-wnn, ‘Water-Governor,’ formerly 
I)ej»uty of the Myo-wun of the Fr. of 
Pegu {llmj-noon of Symes). 

Akaok-wun, Collector of (Uistoms 
[AkaUhton of Symes). 

WOORDY MAJOR, s. The title 
of a iiativ(‘ adjutant in regiments of 
Indian Irregular Cavalry. Both the 
rationale of tin; comjiound title, and 
the etymology of ?crm/7, are, obscui-e. 
Platts givt'S Hind, mirdl or i/rd/, 
‘uniform of a soldier, badgi^ or dress 
of oll’n'e,’ as the tirst jiart of the com¬ 
pound, with a (piest ionable 8kt. ety¬ 
mology, virmht, ‘crying, jiroclaiming, 
a pant'gyric.’ I’ut thtu’e is also Ar. 
imrd^ ‘a tliglit of l»ird.s,’and then also 
‘a troo]) or s(|uadron,’ which is perba])S 
as prohalih*. [(Jthers, again, as many 
military titles have come from S. 
India, connect it with Can. varadi, 
‘news, an ord(*r,’J 

[1784.—“. . . We made the wurdee 
WOllah acquainted with the circumstance. 

. . ./’—P'orred, lioinbay Letters, ii.'6T6. 

[1861. — “The senii^r ReBBOldar (native 
capbiin) and the Woordie Major (native 
adjutant) . . . reported that the sopoy.s 
w'ero trying to tjim}>er with his men.” — 
Cave-Brow/Ie, l^mijah and l)elhl, i. 120.J 

WOOTZ, s. This is an odd name 
which has attached itself in books to 
the so-called ‘natural steel ’ of 8. India, 
made especially in 8alem, and in some 
parts of Mysore. It is prej)ared from 
small hits of malleable iron (made 
from magnetic ore) which are packed 
in crucibles with pieces of a particular 
wood (Cassia auriculafa\ and covered 
with leaves and clay. The word first 
appears in a paper read before the 
Royal Society, June 11, 1796, called; 
“ Experiments and observations to in¬ 


vestigate the nature of a kind of Steel, 
manufactured at Bombay, and there 
called Wootz ... by George Pearson, 
M.D.” This pai)er is quoted below. 

The \Vord has never since been re¬ 
cognised as the name of steel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
originated in some clerical error, or 
misreading, very possibly for uxwlc, re- 
])resentiiig thc‘ C/aiiarese 'icJckii, (pron. 
wukk(i) ‘steel.’ Another suggestion 
has been made by Dr. Edward Balfour. 
He states that ncJicha and niedm (Hind. 
iincha-nidui, in reality for ‘high’and 
‘low’) are nst'd hi Ganarese s]>eaking 
disti*i(‘ts to denote siijwrior and inferior 
de.scri])tions of an ariic'le, and su])poses 
that wootz may have been ainisunder- 
.standing of urhdnfy ‘of superior quality.' 
’rb(‘ former suggestion s(‘enis to us pi'c- 
feralde. [Tlie Madras Class, gives as 
lo(‘al names of steel, (Jan. nkkny Tel. 
nkki(y Tam. and Malayal. urukkuy and 
diu'ives wootz from 8kt. </.cru, wlience 
counts 11. nnrhdi] 

The article was no doubt, the famous 
‘ Indian 8teel,’ llie aLbypos ’IvSIkos Kal 
(rTofiwpLa of the PeripltiSy the material 
of the Indian swords celebrated in 
many an Aral)ic poem, the alhiiide of 
old 8panish, the hnndwdni of tlie 
P(;rsian traders, ondanique of Marco 
Polo, the iron exported by the Portu¬ 
guese in the 16th century from Bati- 
cala (see BATCUL) in C^anava and oth(*r 
jiarts (see (.Joriva passim). In a letter 
of the King to the (Joa Government 
in 1591 he animadverts on the great 
amount of iron and steel jierniitted to 
be ex|)Ort,ed from Chaul, for sale on 
the Alrie,an coast and to the Turks in 
the Red 8ea (H Port. Orient.^ E;isc, 
3, 318). 

1797). — “Dr. Scott, of Bombay, in a 
letter to the President, acquainted him 
that he had sent over specimens of a sub¬ 
stance known by the name of Wootz ; 
which is considered to bo a kind of steel, 
and is in high esteem among the Indians.” 
— Phil. Tram, for 1795, Pt. ii. p. 322. 

[1814.—Sec an account of wootz, in 
Heyne's Tracts, 362 seqqd 

1841. — “The cakes of steel are called 
Wootz ; they differ materially in quality, 
according to the nature of the ore, but aro 
generally very good steel, and aro sent into 
Persia and l\irkey. ... It may be ren¬ 
dered self-evident that the figure or pattern 
(of Damascus steel) so long sought after 
exists in the cakes of Wootz, and only 
requires to be produced by the action of 
diluted acids ... it is therefore highly 
probable that the ancient blades (of Da* 
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iiiascus) were made of this steel.”— WUkin- 
Engines of I Tar, pp. 203-206. 

1864. — “Damascus was lon^^ celebrated 
for the manufacture of its sword blades, 
which it has been conjectured were made 
from the WOOtz of India.”— Percy's Metal¬ 
lurgy^ Iron and Steel, 860. 

WRITER, s. 

(a) . The rank and styh^of (lie junior 
grade of covenanled (‘ivil .se.rvanta of 
the E.I. (Aunpany. Teelini<‘a,lly it 
has heen oh.solete since the abolition 
of the old grades in 1H.33. The term 
no doubt originally de.scribed t he duty 
of these young men ; they were the 
elerks of the factxiries. 

(b) . A eojtying clerk in an ollice, 
native or European. 

a.— 

1673. — “The whole Mass of thu ('oin- 
])aiiy’s Servants may be coinprchendc(l in 
those Cla.ss(!s, viz., Mevcliants, factors, and 
Writers. 84. 

[1075-6.-See under FACTOR.] 

1676. —“4’horc are sonic of the Writers 
who by their lives arc not a little scan¬ 
dalous.”— Letter fnon a Clot plain, in Wheehr, 
i. 64. 

1683. — “Mr. Richard More, one that 
came out a Writer on y*' Herbert, left this 
World for a better. Lord prepare us 
all to follow him ' ”— Redyes, Diary, Aug, 
22 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

1747.—“82. Mr. Robkht Olive, Writer 
in the Service, being of a Martial Disposi¬ 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer in 
our late Engagements, We have granted 
liirn an En.sigu’.s Commission, U|)on his Af)- 
jilication for the .same.”—Letter from the 
Council at Ft. St. David to the Rouble. 
Court of Directors, dd. 2d. May, 1747 (M^i. 
in India Office). 

1758. — “As we are sensible that our 
junior servants of the rank of Writers at 
Rengal are not ujkui the whole on so good 
iL footing as elsewhere, we do hereliy direct 
that the future appointments to a Writer 
for salary, diet money, and all allowances 
whatever, bo 400 Rupees per annum, which 
mark of our favour and attention, properly 
attended to, must prevent their reflections 
on what wo shall further order in regard 
to them as having any other object or 
foundation than their particular interest 
and hapf)iness.”— Court's Letter, March 3, in 
Inmg, 129. (The ‘further order’ is the 

i )rohibition of jxilankins, kc. —see PALAN¬ 
KEEN.) 

c, 1760. — “It was in the station of a 
covenant servant and writer, to the East 
India Company, that in the month of 
March, 1750, I embarked.”— Grose, i. 1. 

1762. — “We are well assured that one 
great reason of the Writers neglecting the 
Company’s business is engaging too soon in 


trade. ... We therefore positively order 
that none of the Writers on your establish¬ 
ment have the benefit or liberty of Diisticks 
(see DUSTUCK) until the times of their 
respective vvritcrshij)s are expired, and they 
(rommence Factors, with this exception. 
. . .” — Court's Letter, Dec. 17, in Long, 287. 

1765. — “ Having obtained the ap]»oint- 
tnent of a Writer in the East India (kmi- 
])auy’s service at Bombay, I tunbarkod with 
14 other ]>assengers . . . before I had 

attaine<l my sixU;enth year.” Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 1 . f) ; [2nd ed, i. 1 ]. 

1769.- -“’rhe Writers of Madras are ex¬ 
ceedingly proud, and have the knack of 
forgeDing tluur old ac-.piaintances.”— Ld. 
Teignmonth, i. 20, 

1788.—“In the first ])lace all the persons 
who go a)>roa(l in Hm (\)iiipany's civil 
service, enter as clerks in the counting- 
house, and are eallod by a name to corre- 
Spcaid with it, Writers. In that etmdition 
tiu'y are obliged to serve five years.” — 
Lurie, Speech on Ras(tnq'<' Impiachtneul, 
Feb. 1788. in IForLv, mi. '292. 

b.- 

1764. — lieifolutlons and orders. —’Hint no 
Moonshee, Lingnist, Banian (see BAN¬ 
YAN), or Writer I )U .allowed to any ottua-T 
except the Conirnander-in-Chief and the 
commanders of detaclinients. . . — Ft. 
Wltham t'onsns. Jn Lo)tg, 382. 

[1860.—“ Foliowing him arc the kranecs 
(sec CRANNY), or writers, on salaries 
varying, accorcling to their duties and 
abilities, from five to thirty roojiees.” — 
Grant, liurat L. in licngal, 138-9.] 

WUG, s. We give this Belfu-b word 
for loot oil tlH‘ bigh aiithorit.y (pioted. 
[(4ii tbi.s Mr. M.. L. iJameH writes : 
“This IS not, strictly speaking, a 
Haloclii word, but Sindlii, in the form 
wag or wagu. Tlie Balochi word is hag., 
V)ut J cannot 8,iy for certain Avlmtlier 
it is borrowed from Sindhi by Baloclii, 
or vice versd. Tlie meaning, liowever, 
is not loot, but ‘a lierd of camels.’ It 
is jirobable. that on the occasion re¬ 
ferred to the. loot (‘.(insisted of a lierd 
of camels, and this would easily give 
rise to the idea that tlie wnird meant 
loot. It is one of the commonest forms 
of iduiider in those regions, and 1 liave 
often heard Balocliis, when narrating 
tlieir raids, de.scribe liow they had 
carried off a ‘ bag.’ ”J 

1845.—“In one hunt after wug, as the 
Beloochoes call plunder, 200 of that beauti¬ 
ful regiment, the 2nd Europeans, marched 
incessantly for 15 hours over such ground 
as I suppose the world cannot match for 
ravines, except in places where it is impos¬ 
sible to march at all .”—Letter of Sir C, 
Napier^ in Life, iii. 298. 
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XEBAFINE, XEBAFIM, s. 

Thii word iii this fonii rcpivst'iits ;i 
silver coin formerly currmit- ;il (jon 
;in(i sevcT-.'il otln'r Eastern ])oi‘ts, in 
value some.wliat h'ss than l.s. (>d. It 
variitd in I’orlu^mese currency from 
300 to 300 /s. Eut in this case as in 

HO many otJen's the term is a conaip- 
tiori aE])lit‘(l to a deyn'niO'ated value. 
The original is tin* Arabic ashntfi (see 
ASHRAFEE) (or Atanfi, ‘noble’ — com- 
j>are the meditoal coin so called), 
which was a]»])lied j)ro])erly to the 
gold dhi(h\ lait \\as also jrs India, and 
still is occasionally by natA'es, applna] 
to the gold moliur. AsJtrttp lor a gold 
dinar (value in gold ,a,l)out i 1.^. (k/.) 
occurs insjiiently in lln* ‘ lOOl Nights,’ 
as l)ozy s1at('s, and he gives \arious 
other (|Uotataons of thr woid in 
dilferent foians (pp. 3r)3-3.‘)4 ; [lUirtoa^ 
At. Niijht^, x. 100, 37t;|). J the 

name of a coin once known in France, 
is according to Lilt re also a corru[>- 
tion of aahrajl. 

14t)8.And (llie Kin^ of (alieiit) said 
that they slu)uld tell tlu^ ('aptaiii that if he 
wished toe,) hy nmst uavs' him ()(H) xarifes, 
and that soon, nnej tliat tins was the custom 
of that country, and of those who came 
thither.” - lioii 'in, di' f. ilu 7i>. 

1510. “When a new Sultan .succetids to 
the throne, one of Ins lords, A\ho are called 
Arnirra (Ameer), says to him: Mi<M-d, 1 
have been for so loia!^ a time your slave, 
give me Damascus, and I will give you 
l0(),00() or 200,000 teraphim of gold."’— 
Va.rthema, 10. 

,, “ 1*1 very Mameluke, great or little, 

has for his ])ay six saraphi ]>er month.”— 
Jlnd. 13. 

,, “Our captain sent for the superior 
of the .said mo.sque, to whom he said : that 
he should show him the body of Ahibi ~ 
this Nabi means the JVophet Malioinet 
—that he would give Inrn 3000 seraphim 
of gold.”— Ih/cL 2!). 'I’his one eccentric 
traveller gives thus three different forms. 

1513.—“ . . . hiuic regem Affonsus idem, 
urbe opuletissima et })ruecipiio ein})orio 
Armusio vi capto, (luindecim iiiillih Serap- 
hlnoru, ca est a urea, moiieta ducatis eejui- 
valt's anniift nobi.s tribiitarul cffecerat."— 
Epi.aold Kmmarwel(K Jifijix, 2f>. In the 
preceding the W’ord .seems to apf»Iy to the 
gold dlnrtr. 

1523.—“ And by certain information of 
persons who knew the facts . . . Antonio 
de Saldanha . . . agreed with the said King 
Tunixa (’J'urun Shah), . . . that the said 
King . . . should pay to the King Our 
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' lord 10,000 xarafins more yearly 
‘nil 25,000 xar^ns.'’~7b/«/;o du /„/,«* 
sidios^ 79. 'I'liis is the gold mohur. 

I 1540. — '‘This year there was such u 
j famine ii! (4)(>n>niaii(lel, that it left tienrlv 
tho whole l.md </('popii/at(‘d with the nioj 
tality, and ]»cople ate their fellow men. 
Snell a. thing never w.as lieard of on Diat 
(loast, where fonm rly there' was such an 
.abundance of nee, that in tlie port of 
Negapalam I have often seen more than 
700 sail take cargoes ainoimlinu to more 
than 20,000 ///oo).s-(t lu: aae/o 2*.t.3b lmslu;ls) 
of nee. . . . ’I'liis \ear of famine tlie I’oi’tu- 
gnese ol the town of St. 'rhonu" did much 
good t.o the peopli', lieljang them with 
• [uanf ii i<'s of rici; and iinliet, and eoeo-mits 
and jagra. her JAGGERY), winch they 
imported in tlu'ir vesseb from other i)arts, 
and sold in retail t<i the ])eople a,I farlovscw 
prices than tiny could have got if tliey 
wishe<l it ; and some rich peojile caused 
(piantities of riee to bt; boilt'd m their 
lioiiscs, and {.*ave ii boiled down in tlie 
water to the people to drink, .all for the 
loV(' (»f (Jod. . . . 'This l.'iiniiie lasted a 

whole year, and it sprc'ad to otlan* parts, 
but \\,‘o> not ,'0 b.id as in ('horomundek 
’J’h(‘ Kintr ol Bisn.igar, wlio w.is sovereign 
ol tli.at ternlorv. heard of the hiimatiity and 
btmefieenee Ol ilie I’oi'tncuesc to the j»eoj»Ie 
<»f tin; eounitv, .-ind he w.i'' yreatly jileased 
thereat, id an o/e (si.*e OLLAH) of 

thanhs to (In re-a liaits of S. ’I'huind. And 
this .'''.line \e.ar there was such a scarcity of 
provixioii'. in 11 k' harbonr-s of the Sira,it.-, 
that in /\den a lojid {<J<i > do) id tace fetched 
forty xarafis, each Worth a rruzadu. . . — 

(\>irri(, iv. 131-132. 

1.598. — “The chief and most common 
money (at (Joa) is c.-dled I’ardauiu' (Pardao) 
Xeraphin. It is of silver, Iml of sni;ill 
value. They strike it at Goa, and it. is 
marked on one side w'lth the image of St. 
Sebastian, on the other with 3 or 4 arrows 
in a. sheaf. It is wortli 3 testoons or .300 
Revs (Reas) of Portugal, more or less.’V- 
Linsrhotni (from k’reneh ed. 71); (Jlak. Soc. 

i. 211, and compare i. 190 ; and see another 
version of the same passage under PAR¬ 
DAO]. 

1010. — “ Injirimis of Seraffins Echeri, 
which bo ton Kupias (Rupee) a piece, there 
are sixtie lioekes (Lack).” — in 

J5nr/t((s, i. 217. Hero tlie gold mohur 
is meant. 

c. 1010. — “ Les ]>iec*os d’or sent cherafins 
it vii]gt-cin<[ sols piece.”— Ptfrard da Laval, 

ii. 40; [D.ak. Sue. ii. 09, reading cherufinsj- 

1053.—“ Mannoyes anirantrs d (roa. 

“ Sequin de N'cnisc . 24 tangues (Tanga) 

Reale d’Espagne . 12 tangues. 

Abassis de Perse , 3 tangue.s. 

Pardanx (Pardao) . 5 tangues. 

Scherephi . . 6 tangues, 

Roupies (Rupee) du 

Mogul . . .6 tangues. 

Tangue . . .20 bousserouque 

(Budgrook). 

De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 1657, 530. 
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c. 16/Ti. - “ ('oiiis ... of llajapore. 
Imapiuary (loios 'rhe f’agod (Pagoda) is 
;U Kii])ec.s. 48 Jiittals (seo JEETUL) is one 
}’a^o)d. 10 anil Laree.s (Larin) is 1 f‘agod. 

Zeraphins L^J,, 1 (Hd Dollar. 

“Coins nnd Aveij^^ht.s of Doniliaiin. 3 
Larees is 1 Zeraphin. 80 Duics (Reas) 1 
l.areo. 1 Pice IH- JO Daie.s. I'lio Jiaies are 
iinaprinary. 

“(A)ins and \voin;ht« in (Joa. . . . The 
Cruzado of ^old, Hi Zeraphins^. 'I’he Zf ra- 
pfitn, .6 Tini<j,„s. Tiie Tantjo (Tanga), r> 
Mnlerns. The ViutKU^ IT) lUtsfoois (Budg- 
rook), whereof 7^ make a Tanpv. And bO 
Rrrs make ii Tamjo." ~Frijn\ ’206. 

1600.- dw. gr. 

“ 'I'hc (Jold Si. '’rinjina . . ‘2 M 

The Silv. Sherephene . . 7 Y” 

T(dd>‘ of C(d)iSy in Ciin^tou. 


Cotoxa (Koto sha) appears to bo Katb Khan 
e)f the Mahoinmoilan historian there. 

Another curious example of Portuguese 
nomenclature is that given to the first 
Mahoinmcdan king of M.alaeca by Jtarros, 
Xaqunn Iknxvi (If. vi. 1), by Albofiuerijue 
Xaqurndarxa {('‘ovnii. Pt. Ill, eh. 17). This 
na,me is rendered by Lassen’s ponderous 
lore into Skt. Sahanadhara^ “d. h. P^iitzer 
kraftiger Posinnung<;n ” (or “ P(jsses.sor, of 
strong recollections.” - /;/fC Alt. iv. fiJO), 
whereas it is simply the I'ortugiKise way 
of writing fSiiandar S/idli f [So Ijinschotcn 
(Hak. Soe. ii. 183) writes Xatamas for Shah 
'Tainasp.\ l<kir other examples, see Codo- 
1 vascam, Idalcan. 


1727.—“Their Soldiers Pay (at Goa) is 
very .small and ill i)aid 'Hicy have but | 
six Xerapheens per Month, and two Suits i 
of (lalieo, strip! or ehoc({uered, in a Year I 
. . . and a Xerapheen is worth about j 
sixteen Pence half Penv Sfci .”—.1. Ila.ulltou^ 1 
i. 219 ; jcd. 1711, 1. 2.Y21. 

1760.— “ ^'ou sliall coin Gold and silver 
of eiiual weight and fineness with the Ash 
refees (Ashrafee) and Rupees of Moorshed- 
al)ad, in the name ot Calcutta.”— \atnd>'s 
RmraniKih foi hAtaht. (</'n Mutt ui Ca/nifta, 

in 227. 

e. 1814.—“ Sahib.s now arc very different 
from wiiat they once were. When 1 wa.s a I 
young man with an fdliccr in the cam]» 
of hat Ink Sfdiib (Lord Lake) the sahd>.s 
^vonld give an ashntji (Ashrafee), when now' 
they think twace before taking out a rupee.” 
— JkTsona! JS mi n tarnK fs oj an old hha)!- 
soma's (Uhirnsatiou. Here'the gold mohur 
is meant.. 

XERCANSOR, n,]). Thi.s i.s a 
curioii.s (‘xaniplc of tlie iiianiier in 
wliich file Portugtie.se liistoiian.s reprtt- 
.‘^eiit MalioiJiineilaii iiaiiie.s. Aereaiisor 
does ntally very faii'ly rejtre.stuil jdio- 
iietically {.lie luiiiie of Fhrv Khan Sui\ 
(he fainoii.s rival and displacer of 
Hunifivun, under tlie title, of Sher 
Shrdi.' 

c. 1.638. — “ But the King of Bengal, .seeing 
himself very jiowerfnl in the kingdom of 
the Patans, seized the king and took his 
kingdom from him . , . and made Governor 
of the kingdom » great lord, a va.ssal of hi.s, 
called Cotoxa, and then leaving everything 
in good order, returned to Bengal. The 
administrator Coti^xa took the field with a 
groat array, having with him a Patan 
Captain called Xercanflor, a valiant cavalier, 
much esteemed by all.”— Correa^ ii. 719. 

The kingdom of the Patans ap])oar.s to be 
Behar, where various Afghan chiefs tried to 
establish themselves after the conquest of 
Delhi by Baber. It would take more search 
than it is worth to elucidate the story as 
told by Correa, but see Elliot^ iv. 333. 


Y 

YABOO, .s. Per.s. ydhu, wliicli i.s- 
})erha})s a corniptioii of Ar. yadtuh^ de- 
tiiK'd by Joliu.sou as ‘a swift ainl long 
bor.sm’ A nag sucli as ^\^o call "a 
galloway,’ a large ])ony or .small hardy 
lior.si'; the tman in India, i.s generally 
a])plierl to a very us(‘ful class of 
animals Bnmghl from Afghanistan. 

[(‘. lalK). — “The fifth class (ydbii horses) 
are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. 'J’licir jierformance.s ak'^o 
are mostly bad. They are the offspring of 
'Purki horses with an inferior breed.”— 
/Tiy/, ed Ji/ochmanUf i. 234.] 

17.64.—“There arc in the highland coun¬ 
try (if Kandah.mi and Cabul a small kind 
of horses called Yabous, which arc very 
serviceable.”— Ifunway, I'ravela^ ii. 367. 

(1839.—“A very .strong and useful breed 
of ponies, called Yauboos, is however reared, 
especially about Baumiaun. 'Phoy are used 
to (tarry baggage, and can bear a grea.t load, 
but do not -stand a long continuance of hard 
work so well as mules.”-- Eljdini.sfoiie, Caxihxf 
ed. 1842, i. 189.] 

YAK, a. Tbe Tiladan ox {Bo>i 
(jr-nunirm^ L., Foephayur of CJray), be¬ 
longing to the Bisontine group of 
Fovinae. It i.s spoken of iu Bogle’s 
Journal under the odd name of the 
“cow-tailexl cow,” wliich is a literal 
sort of tran.slation of the Hind, iiann^ 
chdorl (jdOj chdorls (sec CHOWRY), hav¬ 
ing been u.snally called “cow-tails’" 
in tbe IHtli centnry. [The u.stial 
native iHime for the Beast in N. India 
is suragd'o, which comes from Bkt.. 
surahhi^ ‘pleasing.’] Tlie name yak 
does not aiipear in Butlon, who calls 
it the ‘ Tartarian cow,’ nor is it found 
iu the 3rd ed. cif Pennant’s H. of Quad- 
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rupeds (1793), though there is a fair 
account of the animal as Bos griinniens 
of Lin., and a poor engraving. Al- 
tliough the word occurs in Della 
Penna’s a(U‘()unt of Tibet, written in 
1730, as (piottjd below, its first a]>}>ear- 
ance in ju-int was, as far as we can 
ascertain, in Turner’s Mission to Tibd. 
It is the Til). gYak^ Jiische’s Diet. 
gyng. The animal is mentioned twice, 
though in a confused and inaccurate, 
manner, by Aelian ; and sonu'what 
more correctly by (Josmas. Loth have 
got the same fable alxjut, it-. It. is in 
iiiedieval tinu'.s d(\sci‘ibe(] by Ilubrnk. 
Tlie domestic, yak is in Tibet tin* 
ordinary beast of burden, and is much 
ridden. Its bail' is woven into Imits, 
and s])un into t‘o])(\s ; its milk a staple 
of diet, and its dung of find, ddie 
wild yak is a magniliceiit animal, 
standing sometimes IH hands high, 
and wiughiiig 1600 to 1800 lbs., and 
multipli(‘.s to an astonishing extmit 
on the high plateaux of Tibet. The 
use of the tame yak extend.s from the 
highlands of Khokaiid to Kukii- 
khotan or Kwei-h waching, near the 
great northern bend of the Yellow 
iiiver. 

c, A.l). 250. --“The Indians (at tiiiies) 
carry as j)rosents to tlioir King tame tigers, 
trained panthers, four-horned oryxe.s, and 
cattle of two difTerent races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are 
terribly wild, that kind of cattle from (the 
tails of) which they make f1y-tlaj)s. . . — 

(h AnimalibKS, xv. cap. 14. 

Again : 

“ There is in India a gra.ss-eating * animal, 
which is double the size of the horse, and 
which has a very bushy tail very black in 
colour.f The hairs of the tail are finer than 
human hair, and the Indian women .sot great 
.store by its possession. . . . When it }>er- 
ceivea that it is on the point of being caught, 
it hides its tail in some thicket . . . and 
thinks that .since its bail is not seen, it will 
not he regarded as of any value, for it knows 
that the tail is the groat object of fancy.”— 
Ibid, xvi. 11. 

c. 545.—“This Wild Ox is a groat beast 
of India, and from it is got the thing called 
Tupha^ with which officers in the field adorn 
their horses and pennons. They tell of this 
beast that if its tail catches in a tree he 
will not budge but stands stock-still, being 
horribly vexed at losing a single hair of its 
tail ; so the natives come and cut his tail off, 

* IIoT;0d7OS, whence no doubt Gray took his 
name for the genus. 

t The tails usually brought for sale are those of- 
the tamo Yak, and are white.. The tail of the wild 
Yak is black, and of much greater size. 


and then when he has lost it altogether, ho 
makes his e.scape .”—(Josnms hoLiropleasteSy 
Bk. xi. Transl. in Cathotp kc., p. clxxiv. 

[c. 1590.—In a list of things imported 
from the “ northern rnounbiins” into Oudli, 
we have “tails of the K>ifd.s cow."—Auiy ed. 
Jan-eity ii, 172 ; and see 280.] 

1J30.—“Dopo di chc per circa 40 giomi 
di camino non sr t.rova piu abitazioni di cas?c, 
ma solo alcunc tonde con (puiiitita di mandro 
di lak, ossiano bovi pdosi, pccoro, cavalli. 

. . -Fra OrauudAln Frunul, llAii, Bm-r 
(b’l Tidbit (pul>hshcd by Klaiiroth in 
Jour)!. .l.<. 2d. scr.) [>. 17. 

178-k - “. . . on the ()j)pr)situ side s;|w 
several of flic l)Iack (.howry - tailed cattle. 

. . . This very .singular and cunous animal 
deserves ;i particular description. . . . The 
Yak of 'artary, called Soora (loii in 
IJmdostan. . . T'oiin's Fnibitaai) (pubd. 
1800), ]85-f). [Sir 11. ^'ule identities Soom 
(duf with Ch'dorl (dll; but, as will be seen 
above, the H. name is .v»udr/de.J 

In the publication at tlie latter date ap¬ 
pears the excellent j)late after Stubbs, called 
“the Yak >>/ Tartuni" still the standard 
rejiro.sentatioii of the animal. [Also see 
Turner’s paper (1794) in the .4.s. Rrs., London 
rejirint of 1798, iv. 136.' .v" 7 '/.J 

Though tlie two following quota¬ 
tions from Abbe Hue do not contain 
the word ynky tluT fire })ietures by 
that elever firtist u liieli we ean liardly 
omit to rejiroduee : 

1851.—“ Les bnnifs a long poils6taient do 
v^ritables caricatures ; impossible do figurer 
rieii do plus drAle ; ils marchaient les jambes 
ecart^e.s, et portaient p^nibloment un O'normo 
systeme do stalactites, (jui lour pendaiont 
.sous lo ventre juscpi’.a terro. Ces pauvres 
betos etaient si iiifornies et tellement re- 
couvertes de gla^’ons qu’il sornblait qu’on 
les efit mi.s contire dans dn sucre candi.”— 
llui rt Gabety Souvc/dr.s d’toi Voi/agr, &c. ii. 

201 ; [E.T. ii. 108J. 

,, “Au moment oh nous pas.sames lo 
Mouroui Oussou sur la glace, un spectacle 
a.ssez bizarre s’offrit k nos yeux. D6jk nous 
avioirs reiiianpid do loin . . . des objets in- 
formes ct noirktres rangf^s on file on travers 
de ce grand fleuve. . . . C'e fiit seulement 
quand nous ftimes tout pres, quo nous 
ptimes reconnaitre plus de 50 bc^s sau- 
vagos incrustds dan.s la glace. Jls avaient 
vouhi, sans doute, traverser lo fleuve k la 
nage, au moment de la concretion des oaux, et 
ils s’dtaient trouv6s pris par les gkigons sans 
avoir la force de .s’en d6barra.sser et de con¬ 
tinuer leur route, Leur belle titte, sur- 
mont^e de grandes comes, ^tait encore k 
d^couvort; mais la roste du corps ^tait 
pris dans la glace, (jui 6tait si transparonte 
qu’on pouvait distiuguer facilement la 
position de ces imprudontes b6tes ; on efit 
dit qu’ellfes 6Uiient encore k nager. Les 
aigles et les corbeaux leur avaient arrach^ 
les yeux.”— Ibid. ii. 219 ; [E.T. ii. 119 seq. 
and for a further account of the animal see 
ii. 81]. 
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YAM, s. This general name in 
English of the large edible tuber 
Dioscorea seems to be a eorrupticm of 
tlie name used in the W. Indies at 
tlie time of the discovery. [Mr. Platt 
(9 ser. X. d: Q. v. seq.) suggests 
that the original form was 7nj<tiii or 
in the sense, of ‘food,’ inianii 
meaning ‘to eat’ in the Fulah language 
of Senegal. The cannibal Nyant- 
Kyavis, of whon» Miss Kingsley gives 
an account (Trarrb ‘in W. Africa, 3.30 
^eq.) a}ij'ear to take their name, from 
the same word.] 

1600. — Ttiere arc great, store ()f Inianias 
growing in (Juinca., m great lit'lds.”- /to-- 
chas, ii. tt"»7. 

KJ13.—“. . . Moreover it })ro(luces great 
abundance of inhames, or iarge aibtcrranean 
tut)ers, of which there arc many kinds, liki' 
tlic caoiottea of Aniene.a, and tlie.se inhmups 
t)oiled or roastcfl sen'c in jilacc of bread.”— 
('oditiho (if Ercdia, I'J. 

“In nicatrre lands 
’Pis known the Yam will ne’er to bigness 
swell.” (indt/yrr, Bk. i. 


Z 

ZABITA, s. Hind, from Ar. zdhikL 
An exact rule, a canon, luU. in the 
following it .seems to be n-^ed for a 
laritr of a.s.ses.snieiit : 

1790. —“I have cstabli.shcd the Zabeta 
ior the sliop.s in the Fort as fixed by Macleod. 
It is to be paid annually.”— W'l //niyton, i. 49. 

ZAMOBIN, s. The title for many 
centuries of the. Hindu sovereign of 
Calicut and the couiiti'y round. The 
word is Malaval. Sdinnfiri, Sdnidri, 
Tdmdiiri, Tdnidri, a tadbhava (or ver¬ 
nacular modification) of Skt. >SV7- 
'ni.undri, ‘tlie Sea-King.’ (See al.so 
JV'ibon, Mackenzie AISA. i. xcvii.) 
[Mr. Logan (Malabar, iii. Gloss, s.v.) 
suggests that the title Samudri is a 
translation of the Raja’s ancient 
Malayrd. title of Kunnalakkon, i.c. 
‘King (kun) of the hills (ktmnn) and 
waves (abt)J The name has recently 
become familiar in reference to the 
curious custom by which the Zamorin 
was attacked by one of the candidates 
for his throne (see the account by 
A. Hamilton (ed. 1744, i. 309 seq. 
Pmkerton, viii. 374) quoted by Mr. 

3 Q 


Frazer (Guldeit Boiiyh, 2nd ed. ii. 14 

seg.).] 

c. 1343. — “The sultan is a Kaftr called 
the SSmarl. . . . When the time of our 
departure for China came, the sultan, the 
S&maii equipped for u.s one of the 13 junks 
which wore lying in tho port of Calicut.”— 
Jbn Batata, iv. 89-91. 

1442.—“ I saw a man with hi.s body naked 
like the rest of the Hindus, 'the sovereign 
of this city (Calicut) bears the title of 
S&.mari. When he dies it is bis sister’s .son 
w'ho succeeds him.”—H/x/i/iTur-'r/R, in India 
in t]«‘ XVth. 17. 

1498.-- “First Calicut whither w’e went. 
. . . I’lio King whom they call Camolim (for 
^amorim) can muster 100,000 men for w’ar, 
with the contingents tliat lie receives, his 
own authority extending to very few.”— 
Uotrinjdr Va.M'o da (dnna. 

l.alO.—‘‘Xow 1 will speak of the King 
liere m Calicut, becau.se he is the most im¬ 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and is called Samory, which in the Pagan 
language means Cod on earth.”— Varthnna, 
134. The traveller confounds the word witli 
(andniran, which does mean ‘Lord.’ [ P’orbe-s 
(.sec below) makes the .mmuc mistake.] 

1516.— “ 4'his city of Calicut is very large. 

. . . This King became greater and more 
jtowerful than all the others; ho took the 
name of Zomodri, wliieh is a point, of honour 
above all other K.mgs.”— Jiarhuxa, 103. 

[1552. —“ Samaxao.” See under CELE¬ 
BES.] 

1553. — “ The most powerful Prince of this 
Malebar \\as the King of Caloeui, who par 
fxcdlrnci' w'as called Camarij, wliich among 
tlioni is as among us tho title Emperor.”— 
Bnno'i, 1. iv. 7. 

11554.“ Speaking of tho Moluccas, “ Cam- 
arao, W'hicli in their language means Ad¬ 
miral.” - (\t.dan/ii‘dii, Bk. vi. ch. 66. J 

“1 wrote him a letter to tell him 
. . . that, ]>leaso (lod, in a short time the 
im})cnal lloet would come from Egypt to the 
S&.inari, and deliv(>r tho country from tho 
hands of the intidels.”— iSidi ’A/i, p. 83. 
[Vamb(?ry, who in his translation betrays a 
remarkable ignorance of Indian geography, 
s])eaks (p. 24) of “Saiiiiri, the ruler of 

(\ilcatfa, by whicli ho means Calicni."^ 

1.563. — “ And when the King of Calecut 
(who has for title Samorim or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin. , . — Uarcin, f. 58b. 

1572.— 

“ Sentado o Gama junto ao rieo leito 

Os sous inais atfastados, prompto em vista 

Estuva o Samori no trajo, e geyto 

Da gente, nunca dantes delle vi.sta.” 

C'tnuHV, vii. 59. 

P.y Burton : 

“ When near that splendid couch took place 
the guest 

and others further off, prompt glance and 
keen 

the Samorin cast on folk whoso garb and 
gest 

were like to nothing he had ever seen.” 
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1616.—Under this year there is a note of 
a Letter from Underecoon-Cheete the Great 
Samorin or K. of Calicut to K. James.— 
Sainshunjy i. 462. 

1673.—“Indeed* it is pleasantly situated 
under trees, and it is the Holy See of their 
Zamerhin or l\)po.”— t'ryei\, f>2. 

1781.— “Their (the Christians’) hereditary 
privileges were respected by the Zamorin 
himself.”— Gibbon, eh. xlvii. 

1785.—A letter of Ti]>poo’s applies the 
terra to a tribe or class, speaking of ‘ 2000 
Samories ’ ; who are these ?— Seff’ct Letters, 
274. 

1787. —“ The Zamorin is the only ancient 
sovereign in the hJouth of India.”— T. Manro, 
in Life, i. 59. 

1810.—“On our way we saw one of the 
Zamorim’s houses, but he was absent at a 
more favoured residence of Paniany.”— 
Marid, Graham, 110. 

[1814.— “The King of Calicut w'as, in the 
Malabar language, called Samory, orZamo- 
rina, that is to say, God on the earth.”— 
Forbes, Or. Mnn. 2nd cd. i. 26.3. See quota¬ 
tion above from Vartheina.] 

,, “ . . . n(jr did the con<]ueror 

(Hydor Ali) take any notice of the Zamo- 
rine’s complaints and au})j)lioati(*us. 'Phe 
unfortunate prince, after fasting three days, 
and finding all remonstrance vain, std fire to 
his palace, and was burned, with some of 
his women and their brahmins.” - Ibid. iv. 
207-8 ; [2nd cd. ii. 477 1. 'I’liis was a ca.so of 
Traga. 

[1900.—“ The Zamorin of (!alicut who 
succeeded to the gadi (Guddy) three months 
ago, has died .”—Pioneer Mail, April 13. 

ZANZIBAB, 11.] >. ThiH nanie was 
originally general, and afijdied widely 
to tlie East African coast, at least south 
of the River Jiibl), and as far as the 
Aral) traffic extended. But it was 
also specifically a])|)lied to the island 
on which the Sultan of Z^uizihar now 
lives (and to which wc now generally 
restrict the name) ; and this wa.s the 
case at least since th(‘ Ibtli century, as 
we see from tln^ Kotenv. The Pers. 
Zangl-bdr, ‘ Region of tlie Blacks/ was 
known to the ancients in the form 
Zmgis {Ptolemy, i. 17, 9 ; iv. 7, 11) and 
Zirigiuin. Tlie Aral) softening of the 
g made the name into Zarijlhdr, and 
this the Portngne.se made into Zamsihar. 

c. 545 —“And those who navigate the 
Indian Sea are aware that Zingium, as it 
is called, lies heyond the country where 
the incense grows, which is called Barbary.” 
—Cosmos, in Cathay, kc., cl.wii. 

c. 940.— “The land of the Zanj begins at 
the channel issuing from the Upper Nile ” 
(by this the J ubb seems meant) “and extends 
to the country of Sof&la and of the Wak- 
wak.”— Maffdx, Prairies d'Or, iii. 7. 


c. 1190.—Alexander having eaten what 
was pretended to be the head of a black 
captive says: 

“. . . I have never eaten better food than 
this! 

Since a man of Ziailg is in eating so 
heart-attracting. 

To eat any other roast meat to me is 
not agreeable I ” 

Sihtndar-Ndmah of Nizami, by 
Wilber force Clarke, p. 104. 

1298. — “Zanghibar is a great and noble 
Island, with a com])as8 of some 2000 miles. 
The jieople . . . are all black, and go 
stark naked, with only a little covering for 
decency. Their hair is as black as pepper, 
and so frizzly that even with water you 
can scarcely straighten it,” kc., kc. — Marco 
Polo, ii. 21.5. Marco T’olo regards the coast 
of Ziinzibur as belonging to a great island 
like Madagascar. 

1410.—“Kalikut is a very safe haven 
. . . where one finds in abundance the 
prccioius objects brought from maritime 
countries, especially from Habshah (see 
HUBSHEE, ABYSSINIA), Zirbad, and 
Zanzibar.” Aldurrazzdk, in Not. et Exts., 
xiv. 436. 

1498.—“And when the morning came, 
we fouml wc lutd arrived at a very great 
island called Jamgiber, i>eopled with many 
Moors, and standing good ten leagues from 
the coast.”— lioteiru, 105. 

1516.—“Between this island of San 
Lorenzo {i.e. Madagascar) and the conti¬ 
nent, not very far from it arc three islands, 
which arc called one Manfia, another Zan¬ 
zibar, and the other Penda ; these are in¬ 
habited by Moors; they are very fertile 
island.s. ”— La rbosa ,14. 

1553.— “And from the streams of this 
river Quilimance towards the w’est, as far 
as the Caj)e of (Currents, U]) to which the 
Moors of that co. 7 ,st do navigate, all that 
region, and that still further west towards 
the ('a]»e of Good llo})e (as we call it), the 
Arabians and l*ersiiuis of those jiarts call 
Zanguebar, and the inhabitants they call 
2^ngny.”— Burros, 1. viii. 4. 

,, A few pages later we have “Isles 
of Pemba, Zanzibar, Monfia, Comoro,” show¬ 
ing apparently that a «iifferenco had grown 
U}), at least among the Portuguese, dis¬ 
tinguishing Zanguebar the continental 
region from Zanzibar the Island. 

c. 1586. 

“ And with my i»ower did march to Ziailzi- 
bar 

The western [sic) part of Afric, where I 
view’d 

The Ethiojuan Sea, rivers, and lakes. ...” 

Marhme s Tamhiirlane the Great, 
2d. })art, i. 3. 

1.592. —“From hence wo went for the Isle 
of Zanzibar on the coast of Melinde, where 
at wee stayed and wintered untill the be¬ 
ginning of February following.” — Henry 
May, in Hakl. iv. 53. 
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ZIiBU, s. This whimsical name, 
applied in zoological books, English as 
w^l as French, to the humped domestic 
ox (or Brahminy bull) oi India, was 
taken by Button from the exhibitors 
of such a beast at a French fair, who 
perhaps invented the word, but who 
told him the beast had been brought 
from Africa, where it was called by 
that name. We have been able to 
discover no justification for this in 
African dialects, though our friend 
Mr. R. Cast has kindly made search, 
and sought information from other 
philologists on our account. Zebu 
passes, however, with most people 
as an Indian word; thus Webdcr^s 
Dictionaryy says “Zebu, the native 
Indian name.” The only word at 
all like it that we can discover is 
zobo (q.v.) or ^.'/io6o, a])plied in the 
semi-Tioetan regions of the Himalaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak 
by the slightly modified form dsomo. 
In Jaschke’s Tibetan Diet, we find 
^^Ze^'ba . ... 1. hump of a camel, zebu, 
etc.” This is curious, but, we should 
think, only one of those coincidences 
which we have had so often to notice. 

Isidore Geoflroy de St. Hilaire, in 
his work Acclhnatation et Domedicatiori 
des Armnaux Utiles., considers tlie ox 
and the ::ebu to be two distinct species. 
Both are figured on the Assyrian 
monuments, and both on those of 
ancient Egypt. The humped ox also 
exists in Southern Persia, as Marco 
Polo mentions. Still, the great 
naturalist to whose work we have 
referred is hardly justified in the 
statement quoted below, that the 
“zebu” is common to “almost the 
whole of Asia” with a great part of 
Africa. [Mr. Blanford writes : “ The 
origin of Bos indicus (sometimes called 
zebu by European naturalists) is un¬ 
known, but it was in all probability 
tropical or sub-tropical, and was re¬ 
garded by Blyth as probably African. ■ 
Ko ancestral form has been discovered 
among Indian fossil bovines, which 
. . . comprise species allied to the 
gaur and buttalo ” {Mammalia^ 483L 

»«?•)•] I 

c. 1772.—“We have seen this small 
hunohed ox alive. ... It was shown at the 
fair in Paris in 1752 (.u'c, but a transcript 
from the French edition of 1837 gives 1773i) 
under the name of Zebu ; which we have 
adopted to describe the animal by, for it is 
a particular breed of the ox, and not a 


^cies of the buffalo.”— Nat. Hist., 
E.T. 1807, viii. 19, 20; see also p. 33. 

1861.—“Nous savons done j> 08 itivement 
qu’k uno ^poque oil I’occident ^tait encore 
convert de forfets, Vorient, d^jk civilis^, pos- 
a^dait dejk le boeuf et lo Zebu ; ot par con¬ 
sequent e’est de I’orient que ces animaux 
sont sortis, pour devenir, I’un (le boeuf) 
cosmopolite, I’autre commun k presque 
toute I’Asie et k une grande partie do 
I’Afrique .”—{^eoffroy St. Hilaire [yforV above 
referred to, 4th ed. 1861). 

[1898.— “1 have seen a herd of Zebras 
(sic) or Indian humped cattle, but cannot 
say where they are kept.”— In 9 ser. N. Ji- (^. 
i. 468.J 

ZEDOARY, and ZERUMBET, ss. 

These are two aromatic roots, once 
famous in pharmacy and often coupled 
together. The former is often men¬ 
tioned in medieval literature. The 
former is Arabic jadwdr^ the latter 
Pers. zaramhdd. I'll ere seems some 
doubt about the scientific discrimina¬ 
tion of the two. Moodeen Sheriff says 
that Zedoary (C'Mrcwwa zedoaria) is sold 
in most bazars under the name of ahbe- 
hald% whilst jadvdr^ or zhadvdr, is the 
Viazar name of roots of varieties of 
non-poisonous aconites. There has 
been considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these drugs [see Watty 
Econ. Diet. ii. G55, 070]. Dr. Royle, 
in his most interesting discourse on 
the Antuiuity of Hindi o Medicine 
(p. 77), transcribes the following pre¬ 
scription of the physician Aetius, in 
which the name of Zedoary first occurs, 
along with many other Indian drugs : 

c. A.D. 540. — “2*ador(t.c. zedoariae)yg^\eLU- 
gao, ligustici, seselis, cardamomi, piperis 
lougi, j)iperiH albi, cinnamomi, zingiberis, 
seminis Smymii, caryophylli, phylli, sta- 
chyos, in3rTObalaui, phu, costi, scordii, sil- 
phii vel laserpitii, rhei barbarici, poeoniae ; 
alii etiam arboris nucis viscura et paliuri 
semen, itemque saxifragum ac casiain ad- 
dunt; ex his singulis statores duos com- 
misceto. ...” 

c. 1400.—‘ ‘ Catiell and setewale of price.” 
— R. of the Rose. 

1516.—“ In the Kingdom of Calicut there 
grows much pepper . . . and very much 
good ginger of the country, cardamom^, 
myrobolans of all kinds, bamboo canes, 
zerumba, zedoary, wild cinnamon.”— Rav- 
bosuy 154. 

1563.— “. . . da zedoaria faz capitulo 
Avicena e de Zerumbet ; e isto que cha- 
mamos zedoaria, chama Avicena geiduar^ 
e o outro norae nao Ihe sei, porque o nao 
ha senao nas terras oonfins k (Jhina e esto 
geiduar e uma mezinha de miiito pre 9 o, 
e iltto achada senao nas maos dos que os 
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Gentios cbamam joffues, ou outros a quem 
08 Mouros chamam calandares.”— Oarcia, 

f. 2161-217. 

[1605.—“Setweth,” a copyist’s error for 
SetioalL — Birdwood, First Letter Book, 200.J 

ZEMINDAR, 8. Pers. zamln-ddr^ 
‘landholder.’ One holding land on 
which he pays revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment direct, and not to any inter¬ 
mediate superior. In Bengal Proper 
the zemindars hold generally consiaer- 
able tracts, on a permanent settlement 
of the amount to he paid to Govern¬ 
ment. In the N.W. Provinces there 
are often a great many zemindars in a 
village, holding by a common settle¬ 
ment, periodically renewable. In the 
N.W. Provinces the rustic pronuncia¬ 
tion of tlie word zavundar is hardly 
distinguishable from the ordinary 
Anglo-Indian pronunciation of jaiiui’- 
dar (see JEMADAB), and the form 
given to zamlndar in early English 
records shows that this ]ironunciation 
prevailed in Bengal more than two 
centuries ago. 

1683.—“We lay at Bogatchora, a very 
pleasant and delightful! Country, y« Gemi- 
dar invited us ashore, and showed u.s Store 
of Deer, Peacocks, Ac., but it w'a.s not our 
good fortune to get any of ihom."— Hedges, 
JHary, April 11 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 77, also i. 
69]. 

[1686.—“ Ho ha.s ordered downe 300 horse 
under the conduct of three Jemidars.” —In 
ditto, II. Ivi.] 

1697.—“Having tried all means with the 
Jemidax of the C Country adjacent to us to 
let us have the town of /)e Calcutta at the 
usual Hire or Rent, rather than fail, having 
f)romised him I Part wore than the Place 
at present bririg.s him in, and all to no 
Purpose, he making frivolous and idle 
Objections, that he will not let us have 
any Part of the Country in the Right 
Honourable Company's name, but that we 
might have it to our use in any of the 
Natives Names ; the Reason he gives for 
it is, that the Place will be wholly lost to 
him—that we are a Powerful People—and 
tliat he cannot be possessed of his Country 
again when he sees Occasion — whereas 
lie can take it from any of the Natives 
that rent any Part of his Country at his 
Pleasure. 

***** 

October 31st, 1698. “The Prince having 
given us the three towms adjacent to our 
Settlement, viz. Be Calcutta, Chutanutte, 
and Gobinpore, or more properly may be 
said the Jeminidarship of the said towns, 
paying the said Rent to the King as the 
Jemidan have successively done, and at the 
same time ordering the Jemmidar of the 
said towns to make over their Right and 


Title to the English upon their paying to 
the Jemidar(B) One thousand Rupees for 
the sapie, it was agreed that the Money 
should be paid, being the best Money that 
ever was spent for so great a Privilege; 
but the Jeininidar(8) making a great Noise, 
being unwilling to part with their Countrey 
. . . and finding them to continue in their 
averseness, notwithstanding the Prince had 
an officer upon them to oring them to a 
Compliance, it is agreed that 1,.5(X) Rupees 
be paid them, provided they will relinquish 
their title to the said towns, and give it 
under their Hand.s in Writing, that they 
have made over the siime to the Right 
Honourable Company." of Consns. at 

Chuttanutte, the 29th December (Printed for 
Parliament in 1788). 

In the precetlmg extracts the Be prefixed 
to Calcutta is Pers. deh. ‘ village,’ or ‘ town¬ 
ship,’ a common term in the language of 
^naian Revenue administration. An ‘Ex¬ 
planation of Terms ’ furnished by W. Hast¬ 
ings to the Fort William Council in 1759 
thus explains the word : 

“Deeh —the ancient limits of any village 
or parish. Thus, ‘ Deeh Calcutta ’ means 
only that part which was originally in¬ 
habited."—(In Long, p. 176.) 

1707-8.—In a “List of Men’s Names, Ac., 
immediately in the Service of the Hon’'*® 
Vnited Compy. in their Factory of Fort 
William, Bengal * * -h 

New Co. 1707/8 

Mr. William Bugden . . . Jemidar or 
* * rent gatherer. 

1713. 

Mr. Edward Page . , . Jemendax." 

MS. Records in India Office. 

1762.—“ One of the articles of the Treaty 
with Meer Jaffier says the Company shall 
enjoy the 2!emidary of the Lands fronj 
Calcutta down to Culpoe, they paying what 
i.s paid in the Kings Books .”—Holograph 
(unpubh'.'ihod) Letter of Ld. CUve, in Inaia 
Office Records, dated Berkeley Square, Jan. 
21 . 

1776.—“ The Countrey Jemitdars remote 
from Calcutta, . treat us frequently with 
grea-t Insolence ; and I was obliged to re¬ 
treat with only an officer and 17 Sepoys 
near 6 Miles in the face of 3 or 400 Burgun- 
da.ss©s (see BURKUNDAUZE), who lined 
the Woods and Kept a straggling Fire all 
ye Way.” — MS. Letter of Major JameE 
Rennell, dd. August 5.* 

1778.—“This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar, or Indian proprietor, the 
town of Sootanutty, Calcutta and Govind- 
pore.”— Orme, ii. 17. 

1809.—“It is in^ssible for a province 
to be in a more nourishing state: and I 
must, in a great degree, attribute this to 
the total absence of semindars.” — Ld. 
Valentia, i. 456. He means zemindars of 
the Bengal description. 
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1812.—“. . . the Zemindars, or here¬ 
ditary Superintendents of Land.” — Fifth 
Jieport, 13. 

[1818.—“The Bengal farmers, according 
to some, are the tenants of the Honourable 
Company; according to others, of the 
JumidaruB, or landholders.” — Ward, 
Hindoos, i. 74.] 

1822.—“Lord Cornwallis’s system was 
commended in Lord Wellesley’s time for 
.some of its parts, which we now acknow¬ 
ledge to be the most defective. 8iirely 
3 ’^ou will not say it has no defects. The 
one I chiefly alluded to was its leaving the 
ryots at the mercy of the zemlndarB.”— 
Eljohitistone, id Life, ii. 182. 

1843.—“Our plain clothing commands 
far more reverence than all the jewels 
which the most tawdry Zemindar wears.” 
— Macaulay, Sjieech on Gates of Somnauth. 

1871.—“The Zemindars of Lower Ben¬ 
gal, the landed proprietary established l)y 
Lord Cornwallis, have the worst reputa¬ 
tion as landlords, and appear to have 
frequently deserved it.”— Maine, Village 
Communities, 163. 

ZENANA, s. Pers. zaridna, from 
zan, ‘ woman ’ ; the apartments of a 
house in which the women of the family 
are secluded. This Mahoinmedan 
custom has been largely adopted by the 
Hindus of Bengal and the Mahrattas. 
Zanana is also used for the women of 
the family themselves. The growth 
of the admirable Zenana Missions has 
of late years made this word more 
familiar in England. But we have 
heard of more than one instance in 
which the objects of this Christian 
enterprise have been taken to be an 
amiable aboriginal tribe—“the Zena¬ 
nas.” 

[1760.—“I am informed the Dutch chief 
at Bimlipatam has . , . embarked his jen- 
ninora on board a sloop bound to Chin- 
surah. . . ”—ln Long, 236.] 

1761.—“ ... I asked him where the 
Nabob was ? Who replied, he was asleep in 
his Zunana.” — Col, Coote, in Van Sittart, 

i. 111. 

1780.—“It was an obj'ect with the Omrahs 
or great Lords of the Court, to hold 
captive in their Zenanahs, even hundreds 
of females.”— Hodges, Travels, 22. 

1782.—“Notice is hereby given that one 
ZoravejT, consumah to Haajee Mustapha of 
Moorshedabad these 13 years, has absconded, 
after stealin^^. ... He has also carried 
away with him two Women, heretofore of 
Sujah Dowlah’s Zenana; purchased by 
Hadjee Mustapha when last at Lucknow, 
one for 300 and the other for 1200 Rupees.” 
— India Gazette, March 9. 


1786.— 

“ Within the Zenana, no longer would they 

In a starving condition impatiently stay. 

But break out of prison, and all run 
away.” Simpkin the Second, 42. 

,, “Their behaviour last night was 
so furious, that there seemed the greatest 
probability of their proceeding to the utter¬ 
most extremities, and that they would 
either throw themselves from the walls, or 
force ot>en the doors of the zenanahs.” — 
Capt, Jag lies, quoted in Articles of Charge 
against llasUngs, in Burke, vii. 27. 

1789. —“1‘havo not a doubt but it is 
much easier for a gentleman to support a 
whole zenana of Indians than the ex¬ 
travagance of one English lady.”— Munro’s 
Narr. 50. 

1790. — “In a Mussleman Town many 
complaints arise of the Fas.nis or Toddy 
Collectors climbing the Trees and over¬ 
looking the Jenanas or Women’s apart¬ 
ments of principal Natives,”— Minute in a 
letter from Bd. of Revenue, to Govt, of 
Bengal, July 12.—MS. in India Office. 

1809.—“ Musulmauns . . . oven carried 
their depravity .so far as to make secret 
emiuiries respecting the females in their 
districts, and if they hoard of any remark¬ 
able for beauty, to have them forcibly 
removed to their zenanas.” — Lord Valentia, 
i. 415. 

1817.-^“ It was represented by the Rajah 
that they (the bailiffs) entered the house, 
and endeavoured to pass into the zenana, 
or women’s apartments.”— J. Mill, Hist. 
iv. 294. 

1826.—“The women in the zananah, in 
their impotent rage, flew at Captain Brown, 
who came off minus a considerable quantity 
of skin from his face.”— John Shipp, iii. 49. 

1828.—“‘Thou sayest Tippoo’s treasures 
are in the fort ? ’ ‘ His treasures and his 

Zienana ; I may even be able to secure his 
person.’”— Sir W. Scott, The Surgeoiis 
Daughte)', ch. xii. 

ZEND, ZENDAVESTA, s. Zend 

is the name which has been commonly 
applied, for more than a hundred years 
to that dialect of the ancient Iranian 
(or Persian) language in which the 
A vesta or Sacred Books of Zorastrianisni 
or the old Persian religion are written. 
The application of the name in tliis 
way was quite erroneous, as the word 
Zand when used alone in the Parsi 
books indicates a ‘ commentary or 
explanation,’ and is in fact applied 
only to some Pahlavi translation, 
commentary, or gloss. If the name 
Zend were now to be used as the 
designation of any language it would 
more justly apply to the Pahlavi itself. 
At the same time Haug thinks it 
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probable that the term Zand was 
oripinally applied to a commentary 
written in tne same language as the 
Avesta itself, for in the Pahlavi trans¬ 
lations of the Yasna, a part of the 
Avesta, where the scriptures are men¬ 
tioned, Avesta and Zend are coupled 
together, as of equal authority, which 
could hardly have been the case if by 
Zend the translator meant his own 
M^ork. No name for the language of 
the ancient scriptures has been found 
in the Parsi books; and Aveda itself 
has been adopted by scholars in 
speaking of the language. The frag¬ 
ments of these scriptures are written 
in two dialects of the Eastern Iranian, 
one, the more ancient, in which the 
Odtlms or hymns are written ; and a 
1 iter one which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of 
Bactria. 

The word Zandy in Hang’s view, 
may be referred to the root zan, Ho 
know’; Skt. jndy Gr. yvu), Lat. gno 
(as in agnosco, cogno^co), so that its 
meaning is ‘knowledge.’ Prof. J. 
Oppert, on the other. hand, identifies 
it with old Pers. zannday ‘prayer.’ 

Zendavesta is the name which has 
been by Europeans popularly applied 
to the books just spoken of as the 
Avesta. The term is undoubtedly an 
inversion, as, according to Hang, “the 
Pahlavi books always style them 
Avistdk va Zand (Avesta and Zend)” 
i.e. the Law with its traditional and 
authoritative explanation. Abastdy in 
the sense of law, occurs in the funeral 
inscription of Darius at Behiatun ; and 
this seems now the most generally 
accepted origin of the term in its 
application to the Parsi sacred books. 
(iTiia is not, however, the explanation 
given by Hang.) Thus, ^ Aveda and 
Zend ’ signify together ‘ The Law and 
the Commentary.’ 

The Avesta was originally much 
more extensive than the texts which 
now exist, which are only fragments. 
The Parsi tradition is that there were 
twenty - one books called Nashy the 
greater part of which were burnt by 
Alexander in his conquest of Persia ; 
possibly true, as we know that 
Alexander did burn the palace at 
Persepolis. The collection of frag¬ 
ments which remains, and is known as 
the Zend-avesta, is divided, in its usual 
form, into two parts. I., The Avesta 
properly so called, containing (a) the 


Vendidddy a compilation of religious 
laws and of mytnical tales; (b) the 
VupSrad, a collection of litanies for the 
sacrifice; and (c) the Yasna, composed 
of similar litanies and of 6 hymns or 
Gdthas in an old dialect.' II. The 
Khorday or small, Avesta, composed of 
short prayers for recitation by the 
faithful at certain moments of the day, 
month, or year, and in presence of the 
different elements, with which certain 
other hymns and fragments are usually 
included. 

The term Zenda vesta, though used, 
as we see below, by Lord in 1630, first 
became familiar in Europe through the 
labours of Aiiquetil du Perron, and 
his publication of 1771. [The Zend- 
Avesta has now been translated in Sacred 
Books of the East, by J. Darmesteter, 
L. H. Mills ; Pahlavi Texts, by E. W. 
West.] 

c. 930.—“Zaradasht, the son of Asbimam, 
... had brought to the Persians the book 
al-Bast&h in the old Farsi tongue. He 
gave a commentary on this, which is the 
Zand, and t^) this commentary yet another 
explanation which was called Bazand. . . 

— Ma^fudl, ii. 167. [See Hang, Essays, p. 11.] 

c. 1030.—“The chronology of this same 
past, but in a different shape, I have also 
found in the .book of Hamza ben Alhusain 
Alisfahani, which he calls ^ Chronoloay of 
great nations of the past and presentf He 
says that he has endeavoured to correct his 
account by means of the Abastfi., which is 
the religious code (of the Zoroastrians). 
Therefore I have transferred it into this 
place of my book."— Al-BirUni, Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, by Sachau, p. 112. 

,, “Afterwards the wife gave birth 
to six other children, the names of whom 
are known in the AyastkT—Ibid. p. 108. 

1630.—“Desirous to add anything to the 
ingenious that the opportunities of my 
Travayle might conforre vpon mee, I ioyned 
myselfe with one of their Church men 
called their Daroo, and by the interpreta¬ 
tion of a Parsee, whose long imployment in 
the Companies Service, had brought him to 
mediocrity in thf English tongue, and whose 
familiarity with me, inclined him to further 
my inquiries: I gained the knowledge of 
what hereafter I shall deliver as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian 
Characters containing their Scriptures, and 
in their own language called their ZVN~ 
DAVASTAVV."—Aord, The Religion of ike 
Persees, The Proeme. 

[c. 1630.—“ Being past the Element of Fire 
and the highest Orbs (as saith their Zunda- 
▼aetaio) . . P'—Sir T. Herbert, 2nd ed. 
1677, p. 64.] 

1663.—“Les ottomans appellant gueuures 
vne secte de Payens que nous oonnoissons 
sous le nom d'adorateurs du feu, las Per- 
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sans sous celuy d’Atevhptivei, et les Indou 
sous celuy de Parsi, terme dont ils se 
nomrafit oiix-mesmos. . . . Ils ont leur 
Saincte Escrituro ou Zundeuastaw, en deux 
volumes compos^e par vn nomm6 Zertost, 
■conduit par vn Ango nomm6 Abraham ou 
plus-tost Bahaman Amshauspan. . . — De 

la BouUaye-le-iJonz, ed. 1657, pp. 200-201. 

1700.—“ Suo itaque Libro (Zerdusht) . . . 
alium affixit specialetn TituUim Zend, seu 
alias Zendavesta; vulgus sonat Zumi et 
Zundaoastaw. Ita ut quamvis illud ejus 
Opus variis Tomis, sub distinctis etiarn 
nominibus, constet, tamen quidvis ex dic- 
tonini TomoruTii (juovis, satis propria ct 
legitimb cibiri jxjssit, sub dicto geucrali 
nomine, utjwtc (juod, hac rationc, in o]>eruTn 
ejus complexu seu Synbigmate contincri 
intclligatur. . . . I"st autern Zend nomen 
Arabicum : ct Zendavesta, confiatum est cx 
suporaddito nomiTie JL-hraeo - (Vat/dairo, 
Bshta, i.e. ignis, unde Etrrta . . . s\ipra 
dicto nomine Zend aimd Arabes, signilicatur 
Jgniarmni seu Fonle. . . . Oum itn<]Uo 
nomine Zend significctur Igniorium, et Zen 
davesta Ignittrium et Ir/iii's," kc.—T. JD/de^ 
J/ist. Jirf. I’rt. Prrtfdrum eorunif/ne Maguram^ 
cap. XXV., ed. Oxon. 1760, pp. 365-330. 

1771. — “Persuade (|U 0 les usages rno- 
dornes de I’Asie doivont leur ongine aux 
Peuples ct aux Ileligions <jni Tout sub- 
jugu6o, je me suis propose d’6t»idicr dans 
les sources rancienne Th€ologio des Nation 
liabitu(?es dans les (^ontr^ies immense.s qiii 
sont a I’Est de l’Eu})hrate, et do consulter 
siir leur Histoire, les livres originaux. Ce 
})lan m’a engage h, remonter aux Monuinons 
les plus anciens. Je les ai trouv^ de deux 
esptscos : les premiers dcrits en *Samskretan ; 
CO sont les Vedes, Livres sacr^s do.s Pays, 
qui de I’lndus s’^tendent aux fronti^res do la 
Chine : les seconds dcrita en 2Send, aneienne 
Langue du Nord de la Perse ; e’est le Zend 
Avesta, qui passe pour avoir l;i Ijoi des 
Oontr6cs born^os par I'Euphrate, lo Caucase, 
I’Oxus, et la mer des Indes .”—Amjuetll du 
perron^ Zenid-A Oarrage de Zoroastre — 

])ociimeiis Prilbriinaires, p. iii. 

,, “Dans deux cens ans, quand les 
longues Zend et Pohlvie (Pahlavi) seront 
<lovenues en Europe fanlili^res aux S<^av;ins, 
on jx>urra, en rectifiant les endroits on je 
me serai tromp^, donner une Traduction 
plus oxacte du Zend-Avesta, et ci ce que 
je dis ici excitant I’^rnulation, avanco lo 
termo quo je viens de fixer, mes fautes 
m’auront conduit au but quo je me suis 
propose.”— Jbid. I^reface, xvii. 

1884.—“The supposition that .some of the 
books were destroyed by Alexander the Great 
is contained in the introductory chapter of 
the Pehlevi Viraf-Nama, a book written in 
the Sassanian times, about the 6th or 7tb 
■century, and in which the event is thus 
chronicled-.— ‘The wicked, accursed Guna 
Mino (the evil spirit), in order to make the 
people sceptical about their religion, insti¬ 
gated the accursed Alexiedar (Alexander) 
the Human, the inhabitant of Egypt, to 
carry war and hardships to the country of 
Iran (Persia). He killed the monarch of 


Iran, and destroyed and made desolate the 
royal court. And this religion, that is, all 
the books of Avesta and Zend, written 
with gold ink upon prepared cow-.skin.s, 
was deposited in the archives of Stakhar 
(Istakhar or Persepolis) of Papak. The 
accursed, wretched, wicked Aslnnogh (de¬ 
stroyer of the [(ions), Alexiedar the evil¬ 
doer, took them (the books) out and burnt 
VoiGmP — Dosahhai Framji, 11. of the Parsis. 
ii. 158-L59. 

ZERBAFT, s. Gold-1 irocade, Pers. 
zar, ‘ gold,’ haft, ‘ woven.’ 

[1900. — “ Kamkwabs, or kimkbwabs (Kin- 
cob), are also known a.s zar-baft (gold- 
woven), and mnshajjar (having j)atterns).” 
— Yusuf AH, Miku, on Silk F<d)nrs, 86. J 

ZILLAH, s. Tins word is properly 
Ar. (in Indian ]>ron.) :Ma, ‘a rib,’ 
tbence ‘a side,’ a district. It is the 
teelinical name for the administrative 
districts into whi(di Pritisli India is 
divided, ea<‘h of which has in the older 
I)rovinces a Collector, cn’ Collector and 
Magistrate combined, a Sessions Judge, 
(S:c., and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab and B. Burma, a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

[1772.—“ With res}>ect to the Talook- 
darrys and inconsiderable Zemindarrys, 
which formed a part of the Hir/.zoor (Huzoor) 
Zilahs or Districts which paid their rents 
immediately to the (Toncral Cutcherry at 
Moorshedahad. . . —IT. Hastings, in 

Hunter, Annals of Bengal, 4th ed., 38&.J 

1817.—“In each district, that is in the 
language of the country, each Zillah . . . 
a Zillah Court was established.”— Mill's 
Ihst. V, 422. 

ZINGARI, n.p. T1 lis is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, hiit the name applied 
in various countries of Europe, and in 
various modifications, zincari, zingani, 
zincali, chingari, zigenner, &;c., to the 
gypsies. 

Varions suggestions as to its deriva¬ 
tion have been made on the suppo.sition 
that it is of Indian origin. Borrow 
has explained tlie word as ‘a person 
of iiiixt blood,’ deriving it from the 
Skt. sankara, ‘made, up.’ It is true 
that varna sankara is used for an ad¬ 
mixture of castes and races {e.g. in 
Bhdgaviui Gltd, i. 41, &c.), but it is 
not the name of any caste, nor would 
])eople to whom such an opprobrious 
epithet liad been applied be likely to 
carry it with them to distant lands. 
A writer in the Saturday Eeinew once 
sugge.sted the Pers. zingar, ‘a saddler.’ 
Not at all jirobable. In Sleeman’s 
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Ramaseeana or Vocabulary of the 
peculiar Lauguage used by the Thugs 
(Calcutta, 1836), p. 85, we find : 

‘‘Chingaree, a class of Multani Thugs, 
sometimes called Naih^ of the Mussulman 
faith. They proceed on their expeditions 
in the character of Brinjaras, with cows 
and bullocks laden with merchandize, which 
they expose for sale at their encam})rnents, 
and thereby attract their victims. They use 
the rope of their l)\illocks instead of the 
roomal in strangling. They are an ancient 
tribe of Thugs, and take their wives and 
children on their expeditions.” 


Martaban, Pegu. The phrase is one 
which naturally acquires a specific, 
meaning among sea-faring folk, of 
which we have an instance in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands of 
the W. Indies. But probably it w^is. 
adopted from the M/ilays, who make 
use of the same nomenclature, as ihe 
quotations .show. 

14-12.— “The inhabitants of the sea consts 
arrive here (at Urnm/,) from the countries 
of Tchin, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zir- 
bad.”— Abdarnczal, in India in (he A" 17/e 


[These are the Cbangars of whom 
]\Ir. Iblietson (Panjab FAhnog. 308) 
gives an account. A full description 
of them lias been given by i)r. (4. ’W. 
Leitner (A Skrfrh of ihe Chayigars (wd of 
iheir Dialed^ Laliore, 1880), in wliicii 
he shows reason to doubt any eonne<‘- 
tjon between tbem and llie Zingari. ] 
lie Goeje {CoiiMiutions to the If id. of 
the Ggpsie.s) regards that ]>eopl(‘as llie 
Indian Zoft {i.e. Jdtt of Sind). He 
suggests as possible origins of tlie name 
first shikari (sec SHIKAREE), and then 
Pers. (lumgf ‘ harjK'r,’ from which a 
ilural ifianydii actually occurs in 
j<aue’s Arabian Nights^ hi. 730, note 22. 
Tbe.se are the Al-Jiuk, male dancers 
see Barton^ Ar. Nights., viii. 18).] 

If the name is to be den veil from 
India, the term in Sleemau’s VWatni- 
lary st^eins a more probable origin than 
tile others mentioned here. lint, is it 
not uKire likely that ra‘a/yan', like Gipsy 
and Boliemiaii, would be a name given 
ah extra on their a]q>earing in the*' 
West, and not carried w ith them from 
Asia I 

ZIRBAD, n.p. zir-hdif ‘below^ 

t he wind,’ 'i.e. leew ard. This is a ]»hrase 
derived from nautical ii.se, and applied 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
appears to be adopted wdth reference 
to the S.AV. Monsoon. Tims by the 
extracts from the Mohit or ‘Ocean’of 
Sidi ’All Kapudan (1554), translated 
by Joseph V. Hammer in the Journ. 
As. Soc. Bengal.^ we find that one chapter 
(unfortunately not given) treats “Of 
the Indian Islands above and below 
the wdnd.” The islands “above the 
wdnd ” were probably Ceylon, the 
Maldives, Socotra, &c., but w'e find 
no extract with precise indication of 
them. We find however indicated as 
the “ tracts situated below the wind ” 
Malacca, Sumatra, Tenasserim, Bengal, 


ij^nt. (J. 

ir>r>3.—“. . . Before the foundation of 
Malaca, in this Cingapura . . . mot all the 
, navigators of the seas to the West of India 
I and of tho.se to the East of it, which last 
[ embrace the regions of Siam, China, Cho- 
[ amj»a, Canihoja, and the many Ibonsaml 
I islands that lie in that Orient. And these 
two <juarters the natives of the land dis- 
I tinguish as Dybanangiiim {di-hnira-angln) 

I and Ataz Anguim {(d<i^-aio/oi) which areas 
mucli as to .sav ‘below the winds’ and 
ddjoee the wiiidsf below being West and 
above East,”—/>«rics, Ooc. JJ, lav. vi. cap, i. 
In this passage T>(' Barros goes unusually 
astray, for the use of tlio Malay ex])ressions 
wldcli he quotes, l>a iraaDojin (or di-t>ov'oIi) 
‘below the wind.’ and dins (or dt-dtas) 
angln., ‘above tlic wind,’ is just the roversf; 
of his ex})lanation, the former moaning Ihe 
cast, and the latter the west (see below). 

c. 1590. -“ (sec CALAMBAK) 

is the wood of a tree brought from ZirbAd 
('!')”—J la, i. 8E A mistaken explanation 
is given in the foot-note from a native 
authority, but this is corrected by Prof. 
Blochmann at p. 61d. 

1726.—“The Malayers arc also commonly 
! called t>raa// di Ikncah Angon^ or ‘people 
beneath the wind,’ otherwise Kastertings, 
as those of the West, ami particularly the 
Arabs, are <'allcd Orang Angin., or 

‘people above the wand,’ and known as 
Westerlings.”— Valtutijn, v. 310. 

,, “The land of the Peninsula, &c., 
was called by the geographers Zierbaad, 
meaning in Persian ‘beneath the wand.’” 
—Ihid. 317. 

185G.—“There is a peculiar idiom of the 
Malay language, connected with the mon¬ 
soons. . . . The Malays call all countries 
west of their owai ‘countries above the 
wind,’ and their own and all countries east 
of it ‘countries below the wind.’ , . . 
The origin of the phrase admits of no ex¬ 
planation, unless it have reference to the 
most important of the two monsoons, the 
western, that which brought to the Ma¬ 
layan countries the traders of India.”— 
Craiifurd's De»c. Bid. ‘288. 

ZOBO, ZHOBO, DSOMO, &c., s. 

Names used in the semi-Tibetan tracts 
of the Himalaya for hybrids between 
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the yak hull and tlie ordinary hill 
cow, much used in transport and agri¬ 
culture. See quotation under ZEBU. 
The following are the connected Tihetan 
terms, ac(‘ording to Jaesclike’s Diet. 
(]). 463): “ a mongrel bred of 

Yak hull and common cow ; hn-in(h:o, 
a mongrel hred of common hull and 
yak cow ; ///dzopo, a male ; r7?dzo-mo, 
a female animal of tin; kind, hoth 
valued as domesth; cattle.’’ [Writing 
of the Lower llimrilaya, IVIr. Atkinson 
says ; “ When the sire is a yak and the 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid is called 
jubu; when the })arentage is reversed, 
the produce is called gnrjo. The jufni 
is found more valuable than the other 
hybrid or than (*ither of the })ure 
stocks” {JJiinahnjnn. (Jazctferr, ii. 38). 
Also see Ain, ed. Jarrett^ ii. 350.] 

1298. — “There are wild cattle in that 
country almost as bi^ as elephants, splendul 
creatures, covered everywhere i)ut in the 
back with shagpy hair a pood four palms 
lonp. They are ]»artly black, j)artly white, 
and really \voiid(Tfully tine creatures, an<l 
the liair or v^oo1 i'-- extremely tine and white, 
tiiu'r and whiter than silk. Messt'r Marco 
broupht some* tcj Venice as a preat eurit»sit}, 
and so it was reckoned tiy tho.se who saw it. 
'rhere are also ]»lenty of them tanu;, which 
have been eauptit- younp, ^I'hey al.st) cross 
tho.so with the common cow, and the cattle 
from this cross are wonderful bea.sts, and 
better for work than other animals, The.sc 
the people use commonly for burden and 
peneral work, and in the plouph as well ; 
and at the latter they will do twice as 
much work as any other cattle, beinp such 
very .strong bca.sls.”—J/urco /'o/o, Bk. i. 
ch.Tu. 

1854. —“'the Zobo, or cro.ss between the 
yak and the liill-eow (much re.sembhnp 
the English cow') is but rarely .seen in 
these mountains (Sikkim), though, common 
in the N.W. Himalaya.” — Hookers Him. 
Journals, 2d od. i. 204, 

[1871.—“The plough in Lahoul ... is 
worked by a pair of dzos (hybrid.s between 
the cow and yak).”— Harcourt, Hivi. Dists 
of Kooloo, Lahouf, and Spilt, 180. 

[1875.—“I’loiighinp i.s done chiefly with 
the hybrid of the yak bull and the common 
cow ; thi.s they call zo if male and zomo if 
female.”— Hreir, J tan moo and Kashmir, 246.] 

ZOUAVE, s. This modern French 
term i.s a})plied to certain regiments 
of light infantry in a quasi-Oriental 
costume, recruited originally in Algeria, 
and from various races, but now only 
consisting of Frenclimen. The name 
Zuawa, Zouaoua was, according to 
Littre, that of a Kabyle tribe of tlie 


Jnrjura which furnished the first 
soldiers so called. 

[ZUBT, ZUBTEE, adj. and s. of 
which the corriqd.ed forms are JUB- 
TEE, JUPTEE. Ar. fod)/,lit. ‘keeping, 
guarding,’ but more generally in India, 
in the sense of ‘ .seizure, confiscation.’ 
In the Ahi it is used in the sense 
which is still in use in the N.W.P., 
cash rents on the mor(‘ valuable crop.s, 
such as sugar-cane, tobacco, etc., in 
those districts where rents in kind are 
generally ]>aid.’ 

[e. 1590. — “Of these Pargauah.s, 138 pay 
revenue in ca.'^h from crops I'hargod at 
special rates (in orig. ^ahff)." — Ain, ed. 
Jarret, ii. 153. 

[1813.—“Zebt . , . re.straint, confiscation, 
seijucstration. Zebty. Relating to restraint 
or confiscation ; whut has been confiscated. 

, . . L.ands resumed by Jajffier Khan which 
had been appropriated in Jaghire (soo 
JAGHEER).”- Glossary to Fifth Report. 

[1851. — “You put down one hundred 
rupees. If the ■water of your land does not 
come . , . then my money shall he con- 
fi.staited to the Sulnh. If it does then your 
money shall he zupt (confi.scai cd),” — 
Edtrardes, ^1 Year on the Funjab Frontier, 
i. 278.] 

ZUMBOORUCK, s. Ar. Turk. 

Pers. zamia'irak (.spelt mnbdraic), a 
small gun or swivel usually carried on 
a camel, and mounted on a twiddle ;— 
;i falconet. [See a drawing in R. 
Kipling’s Beast and. Man in India^ 

It wa.s, howevm-, Indore the use of 
gunpowder came in, the name applied 
.sometimes to a cro.ss-bow, and .some¬ 
times to the qaarrcl or bolt .shot from 
such a weapon. The word is in form 
a Turkish diminutive from Ar. zam~ 
buTy ‘a hornet’; much as ‘musket’ 
comes from mosquetfa. Quatrem^ire 
thinks the name was given from the 
tw'aiig of the ero.ss-bow at the moment 
of discharge, (.see H. des Mongols, 285-6 ; 
see also Dozy, Siippt. s.\\). This older 
meaning is the subject of our first 
quotation ; 

1848.—“ Les <*crrvain.s arabes qui ont traits 
des guerre.s dos croisadea, donnent k I’arba- 
16te, telle que 1’em ploy ait les ch rations, le 
nom de zenbourek. I,ia premiere fois qu’ila 
en font mention, e’est on parlant du sifege 
do Tyr par Saladin en 1187. . . . Suivant 
rhiatorieri des patriarche.s d’Alexandrie, lo 
zenbourek 6 tait une fi^che de I’dpaisaeur du 
pouce, de la longueur d’une coudee, qui 
avait quatre faces . . . il traversait quel- 
que fois au m6me coup deux hommes pfaces 
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I’un derrifere ]’autre. . . . Les musulmans 
paraissent n’avoir fait usage (jii’assez tard 
dll zenbourek. Djemal - Kddin est, h. ma 
connaissance, le premier ^crivain arabe qui, 
sous la date 643 (1245 de J.C.), cite cetto 
arme corritne servant aux guerriera de I’lala- 
misme ; c’est propos du aifege d’Ascalon 
par le sultan d’Egypte. . . . Mais biontAt 
I'usage du zenbourek devint commun en 
Orient, et dans la aiiite dea Turks ottomans 
entretinrent dans leurs arrases un corps de 
soldats appeles zenbourekdjis. Maintcnant 
. . . ce mot a tout k fait changd d’accop- 
fion, et Ton donne en Perse ]o ncmi de zen¬ 
bourek k uno j)etite pikce d’artillerie legkre.” 
—De VArt Mihtaire rhr: fes Arabes 
<(it moijen mje. Joudi. As.^ Her. IV’., tom. 
xii. 211-213: 

1707.—“ Prince Bedkr Bakht . . . was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and many of his 
bdlowers also fell. . . . His younger brother 
Wal.'ijah was killed by a ball from a zam- 
bturak. A7ir//’< Khdii, in D/liot, vii. 398. 

c. 1761.—“Mirza Nedjef Qhan, who was 
preceded by some Zemberecs, ordered that 
kind of artillery to stand in the middle of 
the water and to tire on the eminence.”— 
An'r MiUiu/herin, iii. 250. 

1825.—“The reign of Futeh Alice Shah 


has been far from remarkable for its mili¬ 
tary splendour. ... He has rarely been 
exposed to danger in action, but, early in his 
reign ... he appeared in the field, . . . 
till at last one or two shots from zumboo- 
rucks dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse in a swoon of terror. . . .”— J. B, 
Fraser, Jourhey into Khorasdn in 1821-22, 
Pp.i97-8. 

[1829.— “He bad no cannon; but wae 
furnished with a description of ordnance, 
or swivels, called zumbooruk, w'hich were 
mounted on camels ; and which, though use¬ 
ful in action, could make no impression on 
the slightest walls. . . — Malcolm, 11. of 

Persia, i. 419.] 

1846.—“So hot was the fire of cannon, 
musquetry, and zambooraks, kept up by 
the Kbalsa troops, that it seemed for some 
moments impossible that the entrenchments 
could bo won under it.”— Sir IIGouijIls 
desp. on the Battle of Sobraon, dd. Feb 13. 

,, “The flank in question (at Su- 
braon) was mainly guarded by a lino of 
two hundred ‘ zumbooruks, ’ or falconets; 
but it derived some support from a salient 
battery, and from the heavy guns retained 
on the opposite bank of the river.”—C'a7i- 
ninyham's H. of the Sikhs, 322. 
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Abada, In 

Abadie, ICa 
Abadcj, 2a 
Abase, 389/> 

Abash, 4286 
Abassines, 26 
Abasta, 9826 
Abath, 16 
Abbasee, Abbesse, 
3896 

Abcdree, 2a 
Abeshi, 4286 ; Ab- 
exynes, 26 
Abihdwa, 26 
Abk^ry, Abkarry, 

2a 

Abrohmanes, 112a ; 
Abraiaman, AV)- 
raiamin, 1116 
Abrawan, Abrooan, 
706a 

Abu-Harur, 45a 
Abyssinia, 26 
A.C., 26 

Acajou, Acajii, 1686 
A call, 96 
Acaplen, 159a 
Acciao, 36 
Acem, 4a 
Aceni, 4a 
Acha, 4396 
Achanak, Achanock, 
26 

Achdr, 3a 

Acheon, 3a ; Achein, 
4a ; Achern, 36, 
4a ; Acheyn, 4a ; 
Achm, 4a 
A9uquere, 8646 
Adami pomum, 46 ; 

Adam’s Apple, 4a I 
Adap, 39a; Adapol, I 
396 ' 

Adathay, Adati, 46, 
706a 

Adawlut, 46, 66, 612a 
Addati, 46 
Adelham, 432a, 6286 
779a 

A-dhi^iri, Adhikari, 
Adicario, Adi^aar, 
7a ; Adigar, Adi- 
gares, 6b. 7a^ 686a; 
Adikar, 7a 


Adjutant, 7a, 2896, 
6946, 849a 
Admiral, 18a 
Aduano, 3106 
Ady, 1766 
A^de, 3366, 6306 
Ad'anan, Affion, 6416 
Affiore, 780a 
Afghan, 76; Afghaun, 
8a 

Afranjah, 353a 
Africo, 86 
A-fu-yiing, 641a 
Agal-wood, 336a 
Agam, 86 
Agar, 336^1 
Agar-agar, 86 
Ag-bot, 9a 
Agdaun, 86 
Ageagayes, 39a 
Agenas, 9a 
Ag-gari, 86 
A gin-boat, 9a 
Agla-wood, 3356 
Agoniia, 4686 
Agramuzo, 6466 
Agiiacat, Aguacata, 
Aguacate, 15a, 6 
Aguila, 3356 
A gun-boat, 9a 
Agwan, 8a 
Agy, 409a 
Ahadi, 4086 
Ah sham, 136a, 345a 
Abucatl, 156 
Ajnaii, 9a 
Ak, 9a, 693a 
Akalee, Akali, 9a, 6, 
216a 

Akaok-wun, 972a 
Akee, 4396 
Akydb, 96 
Ala-blaze-pan, 10a 
Alacatijven, 116 
Alacha, Alachah, 

13a, 6 

Alacre, 500a : 

Alaparto, 14a 
Alaias, Alajah, 136, a j 
Albabo, 43a | 

Albacore, 10a I 

Albatros, Albatrose, 
11a; Albatross, 106 
Albecato, 16a 


Albetrosse, 11 a 
Albicore, 106 
Albatross, 11a 
Albocore, 10a 
Alcara, 430a 
Alcatief, Alcatif, Al- 
catifa, Alcatifada 
Alcatiffa, 116 
Alcatrarcc, Alcai- 
rarsa, Alcatrarzi, 
Alcatraz, 106, 11a, 
Alchah, 13a, 6, 57a 
Alchorc, 4096 
Alcorana, 116 
Alcove, 116 
Aldea, Ald<;e, 12a, 
379a 

Alofante, 3416 
A logic, 116 
Aleppo©, 12a 
All'andega, 3676 ; 
Alfandica, Alfan- 
diga, Alfandigue, 
12 ;^, 6 

Alfange, 4106 
Algarve, 595a 
Algatrosse, 11a 
Alguada, 126 
Alhamel, 4296 
Aligarto, Aligata, 
14a, 6 

Alighol, 156 
Aljofar, Aljofre, 126, 
203a 

Allachas, 136 
Allahabad, 126, 7296 
Allajar, 136 
Allasakatrina, 166 
Alleegole, 156 
Allegator, 146 
Alleia, 136 ; Allegia, 
46; Alloja, Allejah, 
13a, 706a 
Alliballi, 706a, 
Allibannoe, 706a 
Alligator, 136; -pear, 
146; Alligatur, 146 
Alliza, 136 
Allowai, 166 
Allygole, Allygool, 
156 

Almadia, 156, 14a 

1756, 323a 
Almanack, 16a 


Almar, Almaric, 16a 
Almazem, 536a 
Aimer, Almirah, 16a 
Almocaden, 569a 
Alrnyra, 16a 
Alongshore wind, 
519a 

Aloes, 16a, 3356; 

-wood, 166 
Aloo, -Bokhara, 166 
Alpeen, 17a 
Alroch, 706a 
Alsukkar, 864a 
Altare, 416 
Alva, 4296 
Alxofar, 126, 174a 
Arnaal, 4296 
Aniacan, Amacno, 
Ainacau, 527a, 
578a, 8126 
Amaco, 21a 
Amadabat, Ama- 
dava, Amadavad, 
Arnadavat, 416 
Amah, 17a 
Arnakau, 527a 
Amal, 4296 
Amanguc, 5546 
Amaree, 17a 
Amauco, 206 
Amaurj^ 17a 
Amba, 554a 
Ambaroe, AmbiCri, 
Am barrel), 17a 
Ambarroh, 176 
Arnboyna, 176 
Ambun, 176 
Amburan, 554a 
Ambw'eno, 176 
A moon, 176 
Ameer, 176 
Amfiao, Amfion, 
284a, 641a, 6 
Amidavad, 416 
’Amil, 56 ; Amildar, 
406 

Amin, 176 
Amir, Amirau, 
Amirra, 18a, 974a 
Ammaraw, 6376 
Aramiraglio, 186 
Amoca, 21a ; Am- 
ochhi, 206; Amock, 
216, 6416; Amoco, 
987 
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216 ; Amok, 22a ; 
A Moqua, 216 
Amofltra, 605a 
Amouchi, 196; Am- 
ouco, 196, 206 ; 

Amouki, 216 ; Am- 
ouque, 196 
Amc^, 186 
Amoyo, 21a 
Amshom, 186 
A Muck, 186; Amuco, 
196 

Amuldar, 406 
Anacaridaia, Ana¬ 
conda, Anacondo, 
236, a 

Anacut, 306; Anai- 
kat, 31 fl 

Anana, 276 ; Ananas, 
2r)a ; Ananat, 27a 
’Anba, 564a 
Anchediva, 28a 
Anda, 30a 

Andaman, Andeman, 
Andemania, 29a, 
6 

Andol, Andola, An- 
dor, Andora, 2506, 
30a, 3136,296,181a, 
7406 

Andnim, 30a 
Anfiam, Anllon, 6416 
Angainanain, 29a 
An^ediva, 286, 5476 
Angeli, 414a 
Angelim, Angelin, 
Angelina, Angoly- 
wood, 30a, 6 
Angengo, 306 
An hay, 186 
Anil), 31a 
Aniha, 554a 
Anicut, 306 
Anil, Anile, 31a, 
516a, 6416 

Anjadwa, Anjodiva, 
29a, 28a, 82a 
Anjengo, Anjinga, 
306 

Anna, 316 
Annai)atchi, 706ti 
Annicut, 31a 
Annippa, 627a 
Annoe, 32</ 

Anseam, 834a; An- 
syane, 544a 
Ant, White, 32a 
AnvfC, 41a 
Anyll, 31a 
Anzediva, 286 
Ap, A pa, Ape, Apen, 
426a 

Aphion, 6416 
Apll, 316 
A})ollo Bundar, 
Bunder, 326, 336; 
-Green, 33a 
Aprectx-'k, Apricock, 
Apricot, 336 
Arab, 336 
Arac, 366' 

Arack, 506a 


Arack, 366 
Arackan, 346 
Aracko, 366 
Araine, 4116 
'Arak, 36a ; Arak 
Punch, 8296 
Arakan, 34a 
Arandella, 7706 
Arangkaio, 6446 
Arbol Tristo, 346 
Arbre dea Banianes, 
656 

Archa, 356 
Archin, 4a, 1046 
Arcot, 35a 

Areca, Arecca, Are- 
cha, Arequa, Arc- 
(juiea, 35a, 6, 6896 
Arfiun, 641a 
Argali, 76 
Argeelah, 76, 2896 
Argell, 2286, 6186, 
874a 

Argemone Mexicana, 
356 

Argilo, 6186 
Argill, 76 
Argol, 6396 
Argus I’hcasant, 36a, 
580a 

Arian, Ariya, 38a 
Arjeo, 960a 
Arkati, 613a 
Arkhang, Arkung, 
346 

Armarium, 16a 
Annesie, Armosyn, 
Armozeon, 6456 
Armu/a, 6466 
Arobel, 770a 
Aron Caie, 615a 
Arquarn, 34a 
Arrabi, Arm bin, 336 
Arraoan, Arracao, 
34a, 6 

Arrack, 36a 
Arrab, 706a 
Arrakaon, 346 
Arrankayo, 645a 
Arratel, 6906, 808<t 
Arrcca, 356 
Ars, 9596 
Arsenal, 37a 
Art, European, 37a 
Articht)ke, 376 
Anmdee, 581a 
Arundel, Arundela, 
7706 

Aryan, 376 
Arym, 6386 
Arzdest, 3446, 9596; 
Arzee, Arzoasht, 
960a 

Asagaye, 39a 
Asham, 386 
Ashrafee, Ashrafi, 
386 

Asion, 834a 
A-smoke, 823a 
Assagayen, 39a 
Assam, 386 
Asaamani, 3766 


Assegai, Assegay, 
39tt, 386 
Assi, 4a 

Ass war, 8576; As- 
waiy, 858a 
A^, d47a 
Atambor, 914a 
Atap, 39a 
Atarin, 647a 
Atchaar, Atchar, 36 
Atlas, Atlass, 396, 
7976, 58a 

Atoll, Atollon, 40a 
Atombor, 896 
’Attabi, ’Attablya, 
8616, 8876 
Attap, 396 
Attar, 647a, 6 
Attelap, 116 
Attjar, 36 
Atwen-wun, 972a 
Atzagay, 39a 
Aubrah, 706a 
Aucheo, 421a 
Augan, 8a 
Aul, 6496 
Aumeen, 176 
Aumil, 40a, 56, 7766 ; 

Aumildar, 406 
Aunneketchie, 706a 
Aurata, 325a 
Aurat-dar, 756 
Auriing, 406, 74Ca 
Autaar, 416 
Ava, 406 
Avadavat, 41a 
Avaldar, Avaldare, 
413a, 473a 
A vast A,, 9826 
Avatar, 416, 71a 
Average, 42a 
Avildar, 413a 
Avocada, Avocado, 
Avocat, Avocato, 
Avogato, 15a, 6 
Awadh, 6476 
Awatar, 42a 
Ayah, 42a 
Ayconda, 6176 
Ayodhya, Ayuthia, 
Ayuttaya, 4656, 
466a, 6476 
Azagaia, Azagay, 
Azagaya, 39a, 4686 
Azami, 86 
Azar, 501a 
Azen, 698a 
Azin, 6386 
Azo, Azoq, 247h 


Baar, 48a 

Baba, 426 
Babachy, 1006 
Baba Ghor, Baba- 
ghiirl, Babagooree, 
Babagoro, 43a 
Babare, 101a 
Babb, Babbs, Babe, 
43a 

Baber, 436 


Babi-roussa, Babi- 
rusa, 436, 522a, 44a 
Bable, 446 
Baboo, 44a 
Babool, 446, 108a 
Baboon, 45a 
Baboul, 446 
Babs, 436 
Babul, 45a 
Baby-Roussa, 44a 
Baca, 74a 
Bacace, 616 
Ba9aim, 706 
Bacanor, Bacanoro, 
Bacanut, 456, a ; 
Bacas, 74a 
Baccam, 7946 
Baccanoar, 45h 
Bacherkaunie, 8256 
Backar barocho, 1165 
Backdore, 456 
Backsee, 456 
Backshee, 1356 
Bacsheese, 1176 
Bacsi, 135a 
Bada, la, 5046 
Badaga, Badagus, 
Badega, 46a 
Badenj&n, 116a 
Badgeer, Badgir, 
46a, 6 

BadingAn, 116a 
Badjoo, Badjoo, 466 
Badur, 496 
Bael, 47a 

Baffa, Baffata, Baf- 
fatta, Bafta, Baf- 
tah, 47a, 6, 136, 
2556, 3766, 706a 
Bagada, 46a 
Bagalate, 516, 6286 
Bagar, 48a 
Baggala^ 1206, 1236 
Baghbiigh, Baghbiin^ 
Baghfiir, 347a 
Baghlah, 3156 
Bagnan, Bagnani, 
64tt, 63a 
Bagoldaf, 91a 
Bagou, 6936 
Baguettes A. tambour,. 
3276 

Babaar, 9186 
Bahadar, 436 
Bahiidur, Bahadure, 
496, 50a 

Bahar, Babare, 476, 
48a 

Bahar, 248a 
Bahaudoor, Bahau- 
dur, Bahawder, 
50a, 486 
Bah-Booh, 44a 
Bahirwutteea, 50a 
Bahman, 182a 
Babnlch, 1166 
Baignan, 64a 
Baikree, Baikri, 506, 
69a 

Bailadeira, 75a 
Bailo, 968a 
B5in, 109a 
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Baingan bilayatl, 
94a 

Bair, 77b 

Bairam, Bairami, 
Bairamlyah, 82a, 
816 

Bajansar, 616 
Bajoo, 466 

Bajra, Bajree, Bajru, 
506, 482a 
Baju, 466, 47a 
Baka kanah, 51a 
Bakar, 8606 
Bakchis, Bakhshi, 
135a 

Bakir-khanl, 506 
BakkiCl, 117a 
Bakr, 8606 
Baksariyah, 136a 
Bakshi, Baksi 135a, 
6 , 136a 
Balace, 526 
Balachaun, Bal^i- 
chong, 51a 
Baladine, 75a 
Balagato, Balagatt, 
Balagatta, Bala- 
gatte, Bala Ghaut, 
51a, 6, 3016, 369a 
Balakbsh, 52a 
Balaser, Bdlasor, l^a- 
lasore, 52tt, 516,. 

477a 

Balass, Balassi, 52a 
Balaam, 536 
Balax, 52a 

Balcon, Balcone, Bal- 
coni, Balcony, 526, 
53a 

Bale, 968a 
Balet, 52a 
Balgu, 184tt 
B^li, Balie, 663a 
Baligaot, 516 
Ballace, 52a 
Ballachong, 51a 
Balladeira, 75a 
Ball-a-gat, Ballagate, 
Balla-Gaut, 516 
Ballasore, 52a 
Ballast, Ballayes, 52a 
Balli, 6636 
Balliadera, Ballia- 
dere, 75a 
Ballichang, 5lA 
Ballong, Balloon, 
536, a 

Ballowch, Baloch, 
Balochi. 946, a 
Baloe, Baloon, 53a, 
6 

Baloudra, 696 
Balsara, Balsora, 536, 
246a 

Baity, 536 
Balli j, 94a 
B41war, 536 
Bambaye, 1036 
Bambo, Bamboo, 
Bambou, Bambu, 
Bambuc, 54a, 66a 
Bamgasal, 616 


Bamraoo, BiCmo, 56a, I 
556 

Bamplacot, 57a 
Ban, 2326 
Banah, $956 
Banana,56a, 7156 
Banaras, Banarou, 
Banarous, 83a 
Banau, 1306 
Bancacaos, 616 
Bancal, 5306 
Banchoot, 566 
Bancock, 566 
Bancshall, 62<i 
Banda, 85a 
Banda, 127a 
Bandahara, 846, 6446 
Bandana, Kandanah, 
Bandanna, Bandan- 
noe, 57a, 6, 706a 
Bandar, 127a ; -(!on- 
go, 246a; ’Abbas, 
384a 

Bandaranah, 667a 
Bandaree, Bandari, 
Bandarine, Ban¬ 
dary, 576, 6446 
Bandayo, Bandaz, 
Baiuleja, Bande- 
jah, 58a 

Bandel, Bandell, 58(t, 
6 , 127a, 4236 
Bandel, 6656 
Bandery, 846 
Band Haimero, 836 
Baudhmin, 57a 
Band-i-Amlr, 84a 
Bandicoot, 586 
Bandicoy, 59a, 846 
Bandija, 58a 
Bando, 59a 
Baridol)ast, Bando- 
bust, 1276 
Bandu(|i, 128a 
Bandy, 59a 
Baneane, 616, 636 
Bang, 596, 60a, 2526 
Bang, 856 
Banga 9 aes, 616 
Bangala, Bangali, 
Bangalla, Bangal- 
laa, 856, 1286,129a 
Bangan, 646 
Bangasal, Bangasaly, 
62a, 616, 866 
Banged, 60a 
Barigelaar, Banggo- 
lo, 1286, 129a 
Banghella, 856 
Banghy-burdar, 61a 
Bangkok, Bangkock, 
57a, 4656 
Bangla, 1286 
Bangle, 60a 
Bangsal, 62a 
Bangue, 596, 60a 
Bangun, 606 
Bangy, -wollah, 606 
Banian, 636 ; -Tree, 
66 a, 6 

Ban i-fib, 742a 
Banjala, 856 


Banjara, 1146 
Banjer, Banjo, Ban- 
jore, 61a 
Bank, 60a 

Banksall, Banksaul, 
Bankshal, Bank- 
shall, Banksoll, 
61a, 62a, 6, 243a 
Bannanos, 56<i 
Bannian, 646 ; Day, 
65a ; Fight, Gihi ; 
-Tree, 656 ; Bann- 
yan, 636 

Banquesalle, 62tt 
Banshaw, 61a 
Bantam, 626 ; Fowl, 
tV2h 

Ban tan, 626 
Banua, 87a 
Banyan, 63a, 328a, 
388a, 417a; Day, 
65a ; Fight, 65a ; 
Grove, 666 ; shirt, 
65a ; -Tree, 65a, 
66 a, 6 

Baiiyhann, OlGa 
Banyon, 65(t 
Bari/elo, 856 
Bao, 199a 
Baonor, 111a 
Baouth, 1196 
Brii)-rc, Biip, 1016 
Ba(|ual, 117a 
Baquanoor, 456 
Baragi, 73()a 
liaramahal, 70tt 
Baramputrey, 1326 
Barani, Bfiranni, 
113a, 1126 
Barasinha, 67a 
Baratta, 2276 
Barbaca, Barbacana, 
Barbacane, Barba- 
(plane, 676 
Barbarien, 876 
Barboers, 68a 
Barberry, 876 
Barbers, 68a 
Barbers’ Bridge, 67a 
Barbery, Barbery n, 
876 

Barbican, 67a 
Barbiers, 676, 876 
Barcalor, Barceloar, 
Barcelore, 45ti, 6 
Bare, 48a 

Bargany, Barganym, 
68 a, 6, 6766 
Bargeer, 69a 
Bargbse, 1166 
Barguani, Bargua- 
nim, 686 
Barigache, 1166 
Bari, Mem, 132a 
Barki, 442<z 
Barking-deer, 69a, 
506 

Barma, 1316 
Baroach, Baroche, 
Barochi, 1166, 117a 
Baroda, Barodar, 
69a, 6 


Barom, 486 
Baros, Barouse, 696, 
152a 

Barrack pore, 696, 26 
Barra-singh, 67a 
Barramuhul, 696 
Barrannee, 113a 
Barre, 48a 
Barrompooter, 1326 
Barriar, Barrier, 680a 
Barrowso, 696 
Barsalor, Barseloor, 
456 

Barshriwur, Barshdr, 
7006 

Baruj, Barns, Bary- 
gawi, 1166, 505a 
Basaln, 706 
Basaraco, 1216 
liasare, 76a 
Basiirucco, Basanichi, 
Basaruco, Basa- 
ruke, 1216, 677a 
Biisarur, 15a 
Bascha, 70a 
Basel us, 1236 
Bash, 108a 
Bashaw, 70a 
Basim, 71a 
Basin, 706 
Jkisma, 6826 
Basrook, 1216, 758a 
Bassa, 70a 
Bassadoro, 706 
Bassai, 706 
Bassan, 706 
Bassa rus, 70a 
Bassatu, 706 
Basseloor, 456 
Bassora, Bassoruh, 
Bastra, 536 
Basiin, 706 
Bat, Bat, 916, 7556 
Bata, 73a 
Batacchi, 74a 
Batachala, Batacola, 
456, 716 
Batakj 74a 
Batao, 736 
Batfira, 71a 
Batara, 715a 
Batata, Batate, 8856 
Batavia, 71a 
Batch wa, 1176 
Batcole, Batcul, 716 
Bate, 650a, 787a, 

896a 

Batecala, Batecalaa, 
716 

Batee, 73a 
Batel, Batola, Batelo, 
716, 3926 
Bater, 496 
Bathecala, 716 
Bathech, 74a 
Bathein, 706 
Baticalfi, Baticola, 
Batigala, 456, 716 
Batik, 2026 
Batil, 72a 
Bfit-money, 736 
Batta, 72a, 175a 
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Bat^la, 746a 
Battas, 74a 
Batto, 650a 
Batteca, 1086 
Battecole, Batto 
Covfe, 82d 
Battee, 786 
Battela, 72a 
Batftiam, 71a 
Batty, Batum, 736, 
6506 

Batum, Batyr, 50a 
Bauboo 44a 
Bauleah, 102<^t 
Bauparoo, 101a 
Baute, 119a 
Bawa Gori, 43a 
Bawaleea, 10‘2(t 
Bawarchi, Bflwerdjy, 
1006 

Bawt, 916 

Bawiirchee - khana, 
101 a 

Bawuatye, 74a 
Bay, The, 74a, 731a 
Baya, 746 

Bayadere, 75a, 2956; 

Bayladeira, 75a 
Bayparree, 756 
Baypure, 906 
Bazaar, 756; -Master, 
76a 

Bazand, 9826 
Bazar, 76a, 91a 
Bazara, 1206 
Bazi^rd, Bazarra, 
Bazarri, 7t)a 
Bazanioo, Biizaruqo, 
121 a, 6766 
Bdallyun, Bdella, 
Bdellium, 766,386a, 
505a 

Beadala, 766 
Beage, 796 
Beagam, 796 
Bearam, 82a 
Bearer, 776, 495a 
Bearra, 816 
Bear-Tree, 776 
Beasar, 91a 
Beasty, 92a 
Beatelle, Beatilha, 
Beatilla, Beatillia, 
90a 

Beauleah, 102 a 
Bechanah, 936 
Bed, 9636 
Bedar, 137a, 7196 
Bedda, 9636 
Bede, 1366 
Bedin-jana, 116a 
Bedmure, 1646 
Bednor, 137rt 
Beebee, 78a ; Beebee 
Bulea, 786 
Beech-de-mer, 786 
Beechman, 79a 
Beega, Beegah, 79a, 
265a, 401a 
Beegum, 79a 
Beehrah, 78a 
Beejaniigger, 97a 


Beejoo, 796 i 

Beer, 796 ; Country, j 
80a; Drinking, 80a 
Bootle, 895 
Beotle-fackie, Beetle- 
fakoe, Beetle- 
fuckie, 806 
Beg, 79a 

Bega, Begah, 265<i, 
79a 

Begar, Begaree, 
Bogarin, Beg- 
guaryn, 806, 8la 
Begoni, Begum, 
Bogun, 79a, 6; 4796 
Behadir, 496 
Bohar, 81a 
Behauder, Behaudry, 
496, 50(t ^ 

Behrug, 117a 
Bchut, 816 
Beijoim, 87a 
Boirarno, Beiramee, 
82a, 816 
Boitcul, 82a 
Bejadah, 445a 
Bojutapaut, 706a 
B61, 47a. 

Beldar, 94a 
Belodi, Beledyn, 
2666, 267a 
Bui gaum, 82a 
Beli, 47a 

Ikillodi, 3746, 2666 
Belleric, 6086 
Bt;llij)()rto, 90a 
Belly-cutting, 411a 
Bolondri, 438a 
Beloocdi, 94<t 
Ikiliis eye, 1746 
Belziiinum, 87a 
Beingala, Boingualla, 
856, 2036 
Ben, 610a 
Benamee, 82a 
Benares, Beuarcz, 

83a, 

Beneock, 57a 
Bencolon, Bencolu, 
Benc(X)lon, Bon- 
couli, 8Jkt, 6 
Bendameer, 836,127a 
Bendara, 84a 
Bend-Emir, 836, 84a 
Bendhara, 84a 
Bendinaneh, 5526, 
667a 

Bendy, 846, 59a 
Bendy, Bazar, Tree, 
85a 

Benga(;a, 616 
Bengal, 85a, 86a 
Bengala, 86a 
Bengalee, Bengali, 
Bengalla, 86a, 6, 
1286 

Bengi, 596 
Beniamin, 87a 
Benighted, the, 866 
Benjamin, Bonjuy, 
866 , 87a 
Benksal, 626 


Benowed, 1306 
Bentalah, 77a 
Bentarah, 6446 
Benua, 87a 
Benyan, 64a, 66a, 
482a 

Benzoi, Benzoin, 87a, 

866 

Booparry, 756 
Bepolo, 622<t 
Bepparree, 756 
B^r, 77a 
Bera, 78a 
Borarn, 82a 
Borbii, 886 
Berbeiim, 876 
Berber, Berbere, 88a 
Berberyn, 876 
Berebere, Berebery, 
886 

Borenjal, Berenjaw, 
116a 

Borhumputtor, 1326 
Beriberi, 876, 68a 
B^ringdde, 116a 
Berkendoss, 1306 
Bcrma, 1316 
Beroni, 82a, 3766 
Berra, 78a 
Berretta rossa, 498a 
Berri-berri, 886 
Beryl, 886 
Besermani, 604a 
Besorg, 1216 
Bessi, 706 
Besurrnani, 604a 
Beteechoot, 566 
Beteela, 70a 
Betel, Betele, 89a, 6, 
35a 

Betel-faqui, Betelfa- 
(piy, 806 
Betel le, 896 
Betel lo, 90a 
Beth, 724a, 9636 
Botro, 896, 914a 
Botteela, 90ff-, 785a 
Bcttelar, 746a 
Betti lo, 72a 
Bettle, Bettre, 90a, 
896 

Bety-chuit, 566 
Bowauris, 90a 
Bey poor, 90a, 183a 
Beyramy, 816, 8236 
Beza, Bezahar, Be- 
zar, 91a 

Bozar, Bozari Kelan, 

76 {i 

Bezas, 91a 
Bezenegor, 880a 
Bezoar, 906, 445a 
Bhabur, 436 
Bhade, 963a 
Bhang, 596 
Bhange, Bhangoo- 
dawk, 606, 61a 
Bhar, 48a 
Bhat, 916 
Bhauliya, 102a 
Bhaut, 916 
Bheel, 916, 92a, 4576 


Bheestee, Bheesty 
926, a 

Bhim-nagar, 631a 
Bhisti, 926 
Bhoi, 111a 
Bholiah, 102ii 
Bjhooh, 93a 
Bhoos, Bhooaa, 926 
Bhoot, 93a, 308a 
Bhoslah, Bhosselah, 
93 a 

Bhoulie, 109a 
Bhouliya, 6886 
Bhounsla, 93a 
Bhouree, 109a 
Bhrbch, 117a 
Bhuddist, 1196 
Bhui Kuhar, 495a 
Bhundaree, Bhun- 
darry, 576. 
Bhyacharra, 93a 
Bibi, 786 
Bi<;a, 9676 
Biehilna, 936 
Biclieneger, Bidjana- 
gar, 97a. 

Bidree, Bidry, 936 
Bieldar, 1306 
Bigairi, Bigarry, 
Biggereen, 806 81a 
Bihar, 81a 
Bijanagher, 976 
Bikh, 96a 

Bilabundee, Bila- 
bnndy, 936 
Bilfitee panee, 94a. 
Bilayiit, 936; Bila- 
yutee Pawnee, 94a 
Bildar, 94a 
Bilgan, 82a 
Bili, 47a 
Billait, 936 
Bilooch, 94a 
Bilton, 689a 
Bindamire, 836 
Bindarra, 713a 
Biiidy, 846 
Binjarree, Binjarry,. 
114a, 6 

Binky-Nal)ob, 946 
Bintara, 846 
Bipur, 906 
Bircande, 1306 
Bird of Paradicc, 
I’aradise, 95tt, 946 
Bird’s Nests, 956, 
_801a 

Biringal, 116a 
Birman, 132a 
BTs, Bisch, 966, a 
Biscobra, 956, 367a 
Bisermini, 6036 
Bish, 96a; Bis ki 
huwa, 966 
Bismillah, 966 
Bisnaga, Bisnagar, 
97a 

Bison, 97a, 390a 
Bistee, Bistey, 3896 
Bittle, 896 

Bizenegalia, 97a, 467a 
Blacan-matee, 97a 
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Blachang, Blachong, 1 
51a 

Black, 97?>, 625a; 

Act, 99a ; Beer, | 
99tt ; -Buck, 99a ; 
Cotton Soil, 996 ; 
Doctor, 986 ; Jews, 
996; Lfingiiage, 
996; Man, 986 ; 
Partridge, 996; 
Town, 996 ; Wood, 
100a, 842a 
Blanks, 100a 
Blat, Blatty, 100a, 
Blimhec, ]()06, 1606 
Bloach, 946 
Bloodsucker, 1006. 
Bloqui, 442<t 
Blotia, 946 
Blue cloth, 706a 
Boa-Vida, 103(t 
Boay, 1106 
Bobnchee, -CVmnah, 
1006, 101a 
Bobba, 426 
Bobbera ]>ack, 1016 
Bobbcrv, -Bob,-l*ack, 
101 a,‘ 6 
Bobil, 1266 
Bocca Tigris, 1016 
Bocha, Bochah, 1016, 
102 a 

Bochriutn, 108(( 
Bodda, Bodu, 119a 
Bocy, 9086 
Boffeta, 476 
Bogahah, Bogas, 108(f 
Bogatir, 49 a 
Bog of Tygcrs, 1016 
Bogue, 102<f, 

Bohea, Bohec, 908a 
Bolion Upas, 9576 
Boh ora, Bohra, Boh- 
rah, i06a, 6 
Boi, 1106 

Bois d’Eschine, 1996 
Bokara Prunes, 166 
Bole-ponjis, 738a 
Bolgar, Bolghar, 125a 
Bolia, Boliah, Bolio, 
102 a 

Bolleponge, 738a 
Boloch, 946 
Bolta, 102a 
Bolumba, 1606 
Bomba, 126<:t 
Bombai, Borabaiini, 
Bombaini, Bom- 
bain, 787a, 103a, 6, 

102<i 

Bombareek, 5786 
Bombasa, Bombassi, 
102 a, 6 

Bombay, 1026 ; Box 
Work, 104a; Buc¬ 
caneers, 104a ; 
Duck, 104a, 126a; 
Bornbaym, 1036; 
Marine, 104a; 

Rock, 5786; Stuffs, 
706a 

Bombaza, 1026 


Bombeye, 1036 ' 

Bonano, Boiianoe, 566 
Bonotii, 105a 
Bongkoos, Bongkos, 

1266 I 

Bonites, Bonito, Bon- 
netta, 1046, lOofq 
2236 

Bonso, Bonze, Bon- 
zco, Bonzi, Bonzii, 
Boiizo, 105a, 6,4516 
Bonzolo, 93a 
Boolee, 1096 
Boon Bay, 1036 
Boora, 1056 
]>ora, 1056, 72<« 

Bora, Borah, 1056, 
1066 

Borgal, Borgh.ili, 
1256 

Borneo, Bornew, Bor- 
noy, Borneylaya, 
10/a 

Boro-Bodor, -Budur, 
107a 

Borrah, 1066 
Bose, 1056 
Bosh, 1076 
Bosmuii, 108a 
Posse, 1056 
Botoca, 1086 
Botella, 716 
Boti, 916 
Botickeer, 108a 
Botique, 1086 
Botiqueiro, 108a 
Bo Tree, 108a 
Bottle-connah, Bot- 
tle-khanna, 4796 
Bottle-Tree, 108a 
Boucho du Tigre, 
1016 

Bouchha, 1176 
Boudah, Boi/55as, 
Bouddhou, 118a, 
1196 

Bone, 111a 
Bougeo Bougee, 120(t 
Bouleponge, 7386 
Bounccloo, 93a 
Bound-hedge, 108a 
Bouquise, 1246 
Hourgade, 656 
Bournesh, 107a 
Bousuruque, 1216 
Boutique, 1086 
Boi>rra, 118a 
Bouy, ^96 
Bowchier, 133a 
Bowla, 1086 
Bowlee, Bowly, 1096, 
1086 

Bowr, 92a 
Bo wry, 1086 
Boxita, 135a 
Boxsha, 1176 
Box wallah, 1096 
Boy, 1096, 7Sa 
Boya, 111a 
Boyanore, 111a 
Boye, 1106 
Boze, 1056 


P>raV>, Brabl), Brabo, 
111a, 576 

Braca\t>r, Bracelor, 
456 

Biachman, Bpax- 
/xdvas, \^paxl^ducs, 
1116 

Bragaiiinc, Bragany, 
(586, a 

Bragnien, Brabinan, 
1116 

Brahman, 1316 
Brahmapulren, l-‘)26 
Brahmenes, Brahmin, 
1116 

Brahminee, Brah- 
miny Bull, 112^ ; 
Kite, 1126; liutter, 
112a ; Duck, 112a 
Brahmo Samaj, 1126 
Brakhta, 4856 
lirama, Bramane, 
Ilia, 1316 
Bramane, 1116 
Bramanpoutre, 1326 
Bra mill, Bramini, 
Brainmones, 1116 

112 a 

Brand ul, 1126 
Brandy coatee, 1126; 
-cute, 586 ; Coor- 
tec, 1126, 133<f ; 

pawnee, 113a ; 

H i ) ran h- pan n y , 11 3a 
Brass, 113a; knocker, 
113a 

BrattcCjBratty, 113a, 
639a, 6 
Brava, 111a 
Brawl, 706a 
Brazil, -wood, Brazil!, 
113rt, 6, 794a, 91 let 
Breech Candy, 114a, 
8.'-)76 

Breakfast, little, 2106 
Brema, 1316 
Bridgenuin, 114a 
Brimeo, 107a 
Bringal, llt'a 
Bringe, 282<i 
Bringela, Bringella, 
Brinjaal, Brinjal, 
Brinjall, 115a, 116a 
Briujaree, Brinjar- 
rec, Brinjarry, 
114a, 6, 115a, 615a 
Briiijaul, Brinjela, 
115a, 6 
Broach, 116a 
Brodera, Brodra, 696 
Broichia, 117a 
Brokht, Brokt, 4856, 
468a 

Brothera. 696 
Brum-gari, 3656 
Bruneo, 107a 
Buapanganghi, 2306 
Buhalus, 1226 
Bubda, 1186 
Bubsho, 1176 
Buccal, 117a 
Buccal y, 735(i 


Buck, Buck-stick. 
117a 

lUickaul, 117a 
Buckcry Eed, 3366 
Buckor, Buckor suc¬ 
cor, 8606 
Buckserria, 1366 
Buckshaw, 117a, 6 
Puckshce, 1356 
Bucksheesh, Buck- 
shish, 1176, 118a 
Buckshoo, 1176 
Buckync, 118a, 622a 
Budao, Budas,. Biida- 
saf, Budd, Budda, 
llSa, 6, 119a 
Buddfattan, 7356 
Buddha, Buddhism, 
Buddhist, Buddou, 
118a, 119a 
Budge Boodjee, 
Budge-Budge, 

120 a 

Budgero, Budgeroe, 
1206 

Budgerook, 1216 
Hudgerow, 120a 
Budgrot^k, 121a, 7766 
Budgrow, 1206 
BOdhasaf, 1186 
Budhul, 443a 
Budhum, 119a 
Budlee, 122a, 593a 
Budniilsh, 122a 
Buduftun, 7356 
Budulscheri, 722a 
Budzart, Budzat, 122a 
Budzo, Budzoism, 
Budzoist, 119tt, 6 
Buf, Bufalo, B\ifTala, 
Buffnll, Buffalo, 
Buffc, Buffle, 122a, 
6 , 123a 
Bufta, 476 
Bugerow, 1206 
Buggala, Buggalow, 
123a, 6 

Buggass, Buggese, 
Buggease, Bug- 
gose, 1216, 125tt 
Buggy, 1236; -con- 
nah, 4796 
Bughrukcha, 1216 
Bugi, 1246 
Bujra, 1206,6886 
Bukor, 8606 
Bukshey, Bukshi, 
Buktshv, 1356 
Bulbul, r25a, 

Bulgar, Bulgary, 
Bulger, BulghiCr, 
Bulhari, 125a, 6 
Bulkut, 1256 
Bullgaryan, 1256 
Bullumteer, 1256 
Buluchl, 946 
Bumba, 126a 
Bumbalo, Bumbello 
Point, Bumbelo, 
Bum below, Bum- 
malow, Bummelo 
126a, 6, 1176 
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Bun, 2326 

Bunco, Buncus, 1266, 
1886 

Bund, 127a, 730a; 

Amir, Emeer, 84a 
Bunder, 127a; -Boat, 
1276 

Bundobuat, 1276 
Bundook, 1276 
Bundur boat, 1276 
Bunduri, 2236 
Biindurlaree, 5076 
Bundy, 596 
Bung, 86a 
Bungal, 116a 
Bungaleh, 86a 
Bungalo, Bungalou, 
Bungalow, -Dawk, 
Bungelo, Bunge)- 
ow, 128a, 6, 129a 
Bungbee, 130a; 

Bungy, 1296 
Bunjara, Bunjarroe, 
114a, 6 

Bunriow,Bunow, 130a 
Bunru, 2326 
Bftraghmagh, Bur 
agbmah, 1316, 
132tt, 1636, 8526 
Burampoota, 5976 
Burdomaan, Burd- 
w^n, 1306 
Burgher, 1306 
Burgher, 46a 
Burkhandhar, Bur- 
kundauze, Burkun- 
daae, 1306, 131a 
Burma, Burmah, 
Burmese, 131a 
Burnea, 107a 
Burra-Boel)eo, 132a ; 
Chokey, 206a ; 
Din, 132a; -Kha- 
na, 132a; Mem 
Sahib, 1326; Sa¬ 
hib, 132a 
Burral, 7066 
Burrampooter, 1326 
Burrawa, 921a 
Burrel, 133a 
Burrhsaatie, 133a 
Burro Beebee, 132a 
Burrouse, 1166 
Bursattee, Biirsatti, 
Bursautie, 133a 
Bus, 133a 
Busbudgia, 120a 
Buserook, 1216 
Bushiro, 133a 
Bussar, Busser, 76tt 
Bussera, Bussero, 
Bussora, 2466, 536 
Bustee, 133a 
Butica, 108a, 6 
Butler, 1336; -connah- 
-Sircar, 244a ; 
-English, 1336 
Buto, 93a 
Butt^ 119a 
Butteca, 1086 
Buxary, 1366 
Buxee, 134a 


Buxees, 1176, 118a 
Buxery, Buxerry, 
136a, 6, 1306 
Buxey, 1356; -Con- 
nah, 1356; Buxie, 
135a, 118a 
Buxis, 1176 
Buxy, 135a 
Buy-’era-doar, 756 
Buzurg, 1216 
Buzzar, 76a 
Byatilha, 90a 
Bybi, 786 
Byde-horse, 1366 
Bygairy, Bygarry, 
8bt 

Hylo, 17 a 

By lee, Bylis, 137a 
Byiidainyr, 

Byram, Byrameo, 

By ram pant, Hy- 
rampaut, Byramy, 
816, 82a, 2556, 7066 
Byte Koal, 716 
‘315a 

Byze, 9676 
Byzmela, 97a 


Caahiete, 233(t 
Cuba, (labaia, 138a, 
1376 

<,\abaio, 778a 
(Jabaya, Cabayc, 
1376, 138a 
(,'abaym, 779a 
Oibordar, 495a 
(Jabie, 1376 
('abob, 138<r 
Cabol, 139a 
C)al)ook, 1386, 510a, 
585a 

(!abool, C'abul, ('a- 
bulv, 1386, 139a, 
1866 

('avabo, 283a, 787a, 
8736 

(Jaca-lacca, 2276 
(Vujanar, Cavaueini, 
170a, 

Cacaroch, 2276 
Cacha, 1736, 1846 
(’ache, 2866 
(Jacherra, 288a 
Cachi, 4426 
Cacho, CiK-hoonda, 
1736 

Cacis, Caciz, 1696, a, 
5056 

Cackerlakke, 2276 
Cacolld, Cacouli, Ca- 
culM, 139a 
Caddy, 1396 
Cadb, 1786 
Cadel, 264a 
Cadet, 1396 
Cadganna, 4976 
^adi, 501a 
Cadi, Cadij, Cadini, 
179tt, 8936, 1786 
Cadjan, Cadjang, 
1396, 140a 


Cad joe, 179a 
Cadjowa, 140a 
Cadungaloor, 273(t 
Cady, 1786 
Cael, Caell, 1406 
Caffalo, 142a 
Caffer, Caff re, Caffro, 
1106, 1416 

Caffylen, Cafila, Ca- 
filla, (.’afilowc, 112a 
('afir, 141a 
(’abristan, 1426 
('afro, 141a 
( 'aga, 1566 
(Alga, 383/f, 

Cagiii, 1686 
(’agni, 2156 
(,'agu.s, 781 
('ahar, 495a 
Cahila, 1406 
Cahoa, (Jahua, (A- 
huo, 233a 
Cail, 1406 

(’aimai, (’aimal, 113a. 

1426, 278a 
Caiman, 177a 
(Jamnor, 1576 
(’aitpic, 143a 
('air, Cairo, 234(/, 

(Jais, 886a, 

Caiu, 1686 
Caixa, 1676 
(!aixem, 4856 
(^xjan, i43a 
('a java, 140a 
Cajeput, 143a 
(’ajew, (_’ajoo, 1686 

(tajori, 477a 
Cajus, 1686 
(’aksen, 143a 
(\'daat, 4836 

(xilafattc, 149a 
('alaim, Calain, 1156 
Calauz, (’alaluz, 1436 
(Jalamandcr wood, 
1136 

Cal am ba, Ca la m 1 )a.a, 
Calambac, Calam- 
buc, (’alambuco, 
141a, 6 

Calaminder, 144(t 
(\alampat, 144 a 
Calamute, 362tt 
Calappus, 231a 
(’alash, 1446 
(,’alavance, 1446 
(!alay, Calayn, 145a, 6 
(.’albot, 149a 
Calcula, Calcutii, 
(Calcutta, 3a, 146a 
Caleeut, 1476, 1486 
Calecuta, 1466 
Caleefa, 1466 
CaleoiKUi, 147a 
Caleluz, 1436 
Calera, 1456 
C^alema, 7836 
Calembuco, 144a 
Calfader, Calfadour, 
149a 

Calico, 1476 
Calicut, 1476, 148ct 


Calif, Califa, Calife, 
147tt 

Calin, 1456, 146a 
Calinga, Calingon, 
489a 

Calingula, Calingu- 
lah, 1486 
Caliph, 147a 
Callaca, 1176 
Callamlwck, 1446 
('allawaj)ore, 7066 
('allaym, 1456 
(’alleooii, 1476 
C.illory, 236f/, 

(-allian Bondi, CAilli- 
anoo, 1496, 150/t 
(‘allico,( 'allicoo, 1476, 
1486 

(’alliciito, f’alliciils, 
1486 

Calhpatty, 7066 
Callivanco,Callvause, 
145a, 

(\'ilmondar, 202a, 6 
('aloote, 149a, 6 
Cal puttee, 1486 
(’aluat, 149a 
(’aluete, 149a 
(’aluet-Kaiic, 1496 
Cal urnba-root, 237a, 
(Naivete, 1496 
(AIvan, ]'1!>6 
(,'alyoon, 147a 
Camacaa, 4816 
(’amall, 2796 
('amall, 4296 
(.’amarabando, 2796 
(Umarao, Camani, 
9776 

(’amatarra, 867a 
(Jambaia, (.’anibaja, 
238a 

(’aml.ali, 2796 
(’ambay, (’ambaya 
150a ; (’ambayen, 
238(/,, 7066 
('aml)eth, 150a 
(Jamboia, (’umboja, 
1506, 151a, 5046, 
8256 

Cambolin, 2796 
(’ambrie, 7066 
(’ambuco, 7886 
Cameeze, 151a 
(’amcleen, 2796 
('amorong, 385a 
(Hmfora, (,'amfora, 

152a 

Carngicar, ^’amgui- 
car, 791a 

CarniHa, Camise, Ca¬ 
in isia, 151a 
C5arajevarao, 2456 
(Jamlee, 2796 
(kmmaka, Cam- 
mocca, 4846, a 
(Vimmulposh, 2796 
Camolim, Camorim, 

mb 

Camp, 151a 
Campanghanghi, 

2306 
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Camphire, Camphor, 
152a, 151a 
Campo, 1525 
Campon, 2416; Ben- 
dara, 2426 ; Che- 
lim, 188a, 242a ; 
China, 242a ; Cam- 
pong Malayo, 243a ; 
Sirani, 2436 
Campoo, 1526, 737a 
Campoy, 9086 
Campu, 1526 
Cam ton, 158a 
Camysa, 151a 
Canacappol, Canaca- 
poly, Canacapula, 
Canacopoly, 247a, 
2466 

Cananor, 1576 
(?anaquaj)olle, 247a 
Canara, 1526 ; (Vina- 
reen, 154a ; Cana- 
rese, 153a ; Canari, 
153a, 4776 ; CJana- 
rij, 153a ; Canarim, 
153a ; Canari n, 
154a, 1536 
(’anat, 154 a 
Canatick, 1646 
Canaul, Canaut, 154a, 
3556 

Canay,1766 
Canchani, 2806 
(Janchim (-hina, 2266 
Cancho, 9086 
Cancoply, 247a 
Candahar, ('andaor, 
Candar, 1546 
Candaroen, 155a 
Cande, 155a 
Caiidoe, 1556 
Candgie, 2456 
Candnar, 155a 
Candi, Caiidia, 155a, 
156cz 

Candie, Candid, 
Candiil, Candil, 
156a, 1556, 787a 
Candjer, 4106 
Candy, -Sugar, 1556 
Cangandr, 2726 
Cangd, Carigi, 
Cangia, 2456 
Cangiar, 4106 
Canje, Canju, 2456 
Cannanoro, 1576 
Cannarin, 1536 
Cannatte, 154a 
Caflo, Caflon, 4796 
Canongo, 1576 
Canonor, 1576 
Canoongou, 2486 
Canora, 1536 
Cantao. 158a 
Canteray, Canteroy, 
168a, 1576 
Canton, 158a 
Cantonment, 1586 
Canum, 4796 
Coor, 1326, 3906 
Caoul, 269a 
Caounas, 479a 

3 R 


Caova, 2326 
Caparou, 1416 
Ca{)ass, Capauasia, 
1586 

Cape gooseberry, 
1606, 924a 
Capol, 1586 
Capelan, Capelan- 
gam, 159a 
Capell, 1586 
Capelian, 159tt 
Caphala, 1426 
Capharr, 1416 
(^aphe, 233a 
Caphura, 152ft 
(^a})ocate, 1596 
(-apo di Galli, 3606 
Ca}K)gatto, 1596 
Capperstain, 1426 
Cajaia, (’apucad, 
(’apucat, 1596, a 
C^a rabanaaca, Cara- 
bansara, 162a 
Carabeli, 1606 
(^aracata, Caracca, 
Carack, 1656, 166a 
('aracoa, Caracolle, 
Caracora, 1596, 
160a 

C^araffc, 160a 
(^Urafo, 832<i 
f Karajan, 1636 
Carambola, 160a 
Cararne, 181a 
(taranchy, 272a 
Carans, (’araona, 
274a, 2736 
Caraque, 166a 
Carat, 1606 
Caravan, (/aravana, 
1616, 142t( 
Caravance, 145a 
Caravanserai, t’ara- 
vanseray, Carava- 
sarai, (!/aravasaria, 
162a, 599a, 812a 
Caravel, C’aravella, 
('aravelle, 162a, 6 
(^arayner, 164a 
Carbachara, 162a 
(^arbaree, 4756 
Carboy, 1626 
Carcana, 163a 
Carcapuli, 2546, 255a 
(Jarconna, 163a 
Carcoon, 163a 
Caren, 1636 
Carosay, 478a 
Cari, 283a 
(Parian, Carianer, 
Carianner, 1636, 
164a, 8916 
Carical, 164a 
Carichi, 165a 
Carick, Carika, 166a, 
1656 

Caril, 282a 
Carling, Carlingo, 
222 a 

Carnac, Carnack, 
Carnak, 256a, 6 
Carnatic, Carnatica, 


164a, 6, 1526; 
Fashion, 166a 
Caroana, 1616 
Carongoly, 273a 
Carovana, 1616 
Carraca, Carrack, 
165a, 6 
Carrack, 1616 
Carrani, 2736 
Carravansraw, 162a 
Carraway, 1666 
Carree, 2826 
Carrick, 166a 
C’arridari, 7066 
(Jarriel, Carriil, Car- 
ril, 2826 
Carroa, 898fi 
Car rote, 189a 
Carsay, 478a 
Cartmeel, 1666 
Cartooce, 1666 
Caruella, 1626 
tJarvancara, 162a 
Carvel, Carvil, 1626, 
357a 

Caryota, 167a 
Cas, 1676, 6736 
Casabe, 283tt 
(’asbege, 3896 
Cascicis, 170<z 
Casche, 168a 
(Jasen-l^asar, 263a 
Casgy, 1786 
Cash, 167a, 155a, 
7936, 888a 
CJashcash, 284a 
(-ashew, 168a 
Caahish, 170a 
Casho, 2176 
Cashmere, 1686 
Casis, 169a 
Casoaris, 1706 
(^ass, 1676 
CasHfinar, 170a 
(^assane, 776a 
Cassawaris, Cassa- 
warway, 1706 
Cassay, 170a, 5976, 
8526 ; (Vissayer, 
598a ; Cassay 
Shjian, 823a ; 
Cassd, 1676, 598a 
Cassid, 263a 
Cassimer, Cassimero, 
169a 

Cassowary, 1706 
Cassumbazar, 263a 
Cast, Casta, Caste, 
1706 

Castee, Castees, 
Castices, Castiso, 
Castisso, Castiz, 
172a, 6, 6046 
Castle Bazaar, Castle 
Buzzar, 263a, 6866 
Castycen, 1726 
Casuarina, 1726 
Oatai, Cataia, Oata- 
,ja, 174a, 6 
Catamaran, 173a 
Catarra, Catarre, Ca- 
tarry, 497a 


Catatiara, 170a 
Catay, Cataya, 174a 
Catena, Catchoo, 

1736 

Catcha, 708a 
Cate, 155a, 1736 
Cate, 175a, 6906 
Catecha, 289a 
Catechu, 173a 
Catel, Catele, 264a 
(’atonar, 170a 
Cathaia, Cathay, 
174a, 170a 
(-athay, 175a 
C!atheca, 289a 
(-atheies, 174a 
Cathuris, 1756 
Cati, 642a 
Cati oculus, 1746 
Catimaron, 173a 
Catjang, 143a 
Catle, 264a 
Cator, 1946 
Catre, 264a 
Cat’s Eye, 1746 
Cattiiketchie, 7066 
Cattiimardn, 173a 
(!attanar, 170a 
Cattavento, 7436 
(’atte, 175a; Cat toe, 
155a 

(’attek, 289a 
Cattle, C'atty, 175a 
(!atu, 1736 

Catuais, (’atual, 266a 
C’atur, 175a 
(’atwal, 266a 
Cauallo, 1766 
Caubool, Caubul, 
1386, 139a 

Cauchenchina, Cau- 
chi-China, Cau- 
chim, Cauchin- 
china, 226a, 6, 
227a 

C!aul, 619a 
CA\incamma, Caun 
Sarnaun, 2476 
Caunta, 476a 
Caupaud,1596 
Cauri, Caury, 2706 
(^ut, 173a 

Cautwal, Cautwaul, 
266a 

Cauvery, 176a 
Cauzy, 1796, 594a 
Cavala, Cavalle, Ca- 
valley, Cavallo, 
Cavally, 1766, a 
Cave, Caveah, 2336, 
a, 9076 
Cawg, 2716 
Cawn, 377a, 479a 
Cawney, 1766 
Cawnpore, 177a 
Cawny, 1766 
Caxa, 1676 
Caxcax, 284a 
Caxis, Caxix, 169a, 6 
Cayar, 2346 
Cayman, 177a 
Oayolaque, 1776 
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Cayro, 234a 
Cayuyt, 2786 
Cazoe, Cazi, Oazy, 
Cazze, 1776, 1786, 
179a, 180a, '5a, 

5106, 594a 
Cecau, 776a, 835a 
Ceded Districts, 180a 
Ceer, 808a 
Ceilan, 5946 
Ceitil, 458a 
Celand, 1826 
Colebe, Cel»^bes, 
Cellebes, 180a, 6, 
181a 

Cens-Kalan, 5316 
Centipede, Centopfe, 
181a 

Cei)ayqiia, 6766, 7936 
Cephoy, 810a 
Cer, 80^1 
Cerafaggio, 832a 
(^erarn, 181a 
Ceranie, 181a 
Cerates, 1616 
Cere, 808a 
C'erkar, 222a 
Cetor, 2046 
C^etti, 190a 
Cevnl, 211a 
Ceylam, Ceylon, 
l82a, 181tt 
Cha, Chaa, 907a 
(^habassi, 442a 
Chabee, 1826 
Chabookswar, 1866 
Chabootah, Cha- 
bootra, 1826 
Chabuk-sowar, 1866 
Chacarani, 216<i 
Chacco, 367a 
Chackur, 1826 
Chadder, Chader, 
218a, 2176 
Chadock, 7216, 8176 
Chador, 2176 
('hae, 216a 
(Chagrin, 8186 
Chahar-pai, 185a 
Chaimur, 211a 
Chakad, 4446 
Chakazi, 444a 
Chake-Baruke, 442a 
Chakkawatti, 2166 
Chakor, 1946 
Chakravartti, 2166, 
2606 

Chal, 824a 

Chale, Chalia 1836, 
166a 

Chalia, 7066 
Challe, 8246 
Chellonn 776a 
Chalons Chalouns, 
819a 

Chaly, Chalyani, 183a 
Cham, 1836 
Chamar, Chamara, 
215a 

Chamaroch, 1606 
Chamba, 1836 
Chamdemagor, 201a 


Champa, 1836 
Champk, Champac, 
2186 

Champaigne, 7896, 
9336 

Champak, Cham- 
paka, 2186 
Champana, Cham- 
pano, Champena, 
184a, 789a, 6 
Champing, (Shampoo, 
CUiampoing, 8216 
Cham pore cocks, 63a 
Chan, 479a 
Chanco, 1846 
(^handill, (’handaul, 
Chandela, 184a 
C'handernagore, 184a 
Chiindnl Chauk, 
(4iandy (’hoko214a 
Chanf, Chanfi, 1836 
Change, 16Sa 
('hank, 1846 
('hanna Chana, 479a 
Channock, Chanock, 
26, 3a 

C'han<pio, 1846 
(Ihansnmma, (!han 
8 umaun, 2476 
Chaona, Chaoua, 2326 
Chaoni, 2146 
(’haoiisli, 213a 
Chap, Chaf>a, 209a, 
2086 

Chapjuitie, 8256 
(3i:\par-c<ltt, 210a 
Chai)e, 2086 
Chapel-snake, 2246 
C4»ap<), (."happ, 
Chappe, 2086, 209a 
Chai)p()r, 2096 
(■hacpii, 442a 

('hfeiui villi, 217a 
(liarachina, 2006 
C'harados, 8536 
(4iaramandel, 258a 
Charconna, ('har- 
konna, 7066 
Charnagiir, 1846 
Cliarnoc, Charnock, 
3a, 26 

Chiirpjli, Charpoy, 
18;)a, 2636 
Chartican, 204a 
C’hasa, 480a 
Chashew-apple, 1686 
Chataguilo, 2036 
Chati, 1896 
Chatigam, Cliatigan, 
Chatigiio, Chati- 
gaon, 1326, 2036, 
204a, 5946, 797a 
Chatiin, Chatim, 
Chatin, Chatinar, 
1896 

Chatna, Chatnee, 
221 a 

Chatra, Chatta, 1856' 
(^hattagar, 221a 
Chatter, 1856 
Chatty, 1856 
Cbaturam, 2216 


Chaturi, 1756 
Chatyr, 1856 
Chaubac, 186a 
Chaube, 2326 
Chaubuck, 186a 
Chan-chau, 2136 
Chaucon, 9086 
Chaudcrie, 212a 
Chaudeus, 662a 
Chaudhari, 2136,214a 
Chaudus, 6()2a 
Chaugan, Chaughan, 
Chauigan, 191a, 
1926 

Chauker, 183<i 
Chauki, 206a 
Chaul, 2106 
Chaup, 2086 
( 'haus, 2126 
Chautar, Chanter, 
2176, 7066, 8236 
( Jhavoni, 7066 
(^haw, 1856, 9066 
(liawadi, 212a 
(.'hawbook. Chaw- 
buck, 186a, 1856; 
('hawbucks war, 
1866 

Chawool, 824a 
Chay, 1216 
('hayroot, 2156 
(.'heater, 188a 
(.'hcbuli, 1866, 6086 
Check, 1936 
('licckin, 194a 
('heechee, ]8()6, 518a 
('heck, 193a 
(-heen, 198a 
('hecna Pattun, 200a 
('hoenar, 187a 
(Uiocny, 1876, 8636 
Cheese, 1876 
(Jheota, Cheetah, 
-connah, 1876, 188a 
Chela, 3766 
(^helah, 190a 
CUielam, 1956, 877a 
Cheli, ('helim, 
Chelin, Cheling, 
188a, 6, 1896, 490a, 
867a 

Chelingo, 1886 
(.'hello, 7066 
Chelluntah, 7996 
(^holumgie, 1956 
Chenam, 2196 
Chenappapatam, 

1996 

Chenar, Chenawr, 
1876, a 

Chengie, Chengy, 
377a 

Chenwal, 2106 
Chepi, 203a 
Chequeen, Chequin, 
194a, 1936 
Cherafe, 832a 
Cherafin, 9746 
Cherbuter, 1826 
Chereeta, 203<i 
Cherif, 8266 
Cheringhee, 214^ 


Cheroot, Cheroota, 
1886 

Cherry Fouj, 189a 
Cherufin, 9746 
Cheruse, 1686 
Cherute, 189a 
Cheti, Chetie, 4726, 
190a 

Chetil, Chetin, 
C^hotti, Chettijn, 
Chetty, 1896 
Chevul, 211a 
Chey, 2156 
Cheyk, 8136 
Chey la, 190a 
('heyla, 8196 
Ghhap, Chhapa,2076, 

208a 

Chappar khat, 210a 
('hhenchki, 2036 
Chhint, 57a 
('hia, Chiai, 907a, 
9066 

(^hialong, 1886 
Chiamai, Chiamay, 
('hiammay, 190a, 

Chiampana, 789a 
(!hianko, 1846 
Chiaoux, 213a 
('hiaramandel, 258a 
Chias, 825a 
(Jhiaus, ('hiausus, 
Chiaux, 2126, 2136 
[ (.'hicano, Chicanery, 

I 1906, 193a 
Chick, ('hiekeen, 
193a, 6, 194a 
Chicken, 194a, 1936 ; 

-w.alla, 194a 
Chickino, 1936 
C^iickledar, 8356 
Chickoro, Chicore, 
194a, 195a 
Chie(iuone, 194a 
(3iigh, 193a 
Chikore, Chikhr, 

1946 

Chilao, ('hilaw, 77a, 
195a 

Chile, Crhili, 196a 
Chillinga, 1886 
('hillum, 195a 
Chillumbrum, 1956 
(^hillumchee, 1956, 
373tt 

Chilly, 196a 
Chimice, 2016 
Chimney-glass, 196a 
Chin, 1976 ; Chfn- 
Machfn, 5316 
China, 1966 ; Back- 
aar, 8866; Beer, 
199a ; -Buckeer, 
199a ; Root, 199a ; 
ware, 198a; 
woman, 1986; 
wood, 1996 
Chinara, 219a 
Chinapatam, 1996 
Chlnar, Chinaur, 
1876, a 
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Chinee, (Chinch, 20\h 
(vhincheo, 200a, b 

Chinchera, 201a 
Chinchew, 200tt, 797a 
Chin-chin, 200/>; 

-joss, 2006 

Chinchura, Chinchu- 
rat, Chinechura, 

^ 201a, 7066 
('hiiii^ala, Chingalay, 
ChingiXlla, 8H86 
Chingareo, 984rt 
(^hinguley, 839a 
Chlnl, 199a, 8636 ; 

-kash, 1986 
(3i inkali, 8286 
('hln-khiina, 1986 
Chinor, 187a 
Chinsura, 201a 
(Jhint, 202a 
Clhint, 2016 
(■hintubor, 838a 
Chint'/, 2016, 7066 
(■hipangn, 4616 
Chipe, (’hi{)o, 2026 
(Uiiquiney, 1936 
Chirchcos, 316 
('hiretta, 203a 
(Unroot, (.Uiirouto, 
189a 

Chirs, 221a 
ChishinecrtJ, Cbis- 
nier, 169a 
Chit, 2U3a, 213a, 
697a 

Chita, 1876 
Chitchky, 203a 
Chite, 202a, 2566 
(/hithee, 2036 
Chitim, ('hitini, 4896, 
1896 

Chitnee, 221a 
(Jhitor, 204a 
Chitory, (’hitree- 
burdar, 1856 
Chitrel, 859a 
(-hitrenga, 843a 
Chitsou, 2026 
(Jhittabulli, 7066 
Chittiigong, Chitta- 
goung, 204a, 2036 
Chittery, 4826 
(Jhitti, 190a 
Chittigan, 204a 
(Uiittledroog, 204a 
Chitt(irc, 204a 
C^hitty, 203a 
Chival, t!hivil, 2116, 
a 

Choabdar, 2046 
(-hoariipa, 184a, 5046 
Chobdar, (Jhobedar, 
2046 

Chobwa, 2016, 823(t 
Chocn, 1926 
Chocadar, 205a 
Chocarda, 6126 
(Uiockedaur, 2056 
('hockly, 217a 
(/hocky, 206a. 

ChockrOes, 2176 
Choga, 205a 


Choke, 214a 
Chokey, 206a 
C/hokey-dar, Choki¬ 
dar, 205a, 749a 
Chokra, 2056 
Choky, 2056, 2526 
Chola, (^holainanda- 
lam, 257a, 6 
Cholera, -Morbus, 
2066 ; Horn, 2066, 
2366 

Cholia, (Jholiar, 207a 
Cholniendel, (Uiol- 
incnder. 258a 
Choltre, 2V2ai 
Choinandarla, 2576 
Chonk,185a 
Choola, 2066 
(Uiooha, 207a 
C!hoomar, 218a 
(Uio]), 207a ; -boat, 
208a ; (Uiop-chop, 
209a ; -dollar, 
208a ; Chopc, 2086 
-house, 208a, 209a 
Chopper, 2096 ; (Jot, 
2096 

Chopra, 254a 
Clio]sticks, 210a 
(^ho(pia, 1926 
Choque, 2056 
(Jhuramandala, Chor- 
niaridel, (^honnon- 
dol, (Uioroniandel, 
Chorornandoll, 
257a, 258a, 6 
Chotn-haziri, (Uiotu- 
ha/ry, 2106 
(Uionghan, 1926 
(Uioukcednoj), 2056 
Choul, 2106 
(Uioultry, 2116, 2216 ; 

Plain, 212a 
(^hoil par, 220a 
Chouri, 212a 
(Uiouriughee, 2146 
(Jhouse, 2126 
(Uiout, (Jhoute, 

('houtea, Chuuto, 
215a, 6 
CUiow, 205a 
(Jhow-chow,dog, 213a 
Chowdrah, (Uiow- 
dree, Chowdry, 
214a, 2136 
Chowk, 214a 
(/howkoe, Chowkie, 
206a 

(/howly, 207a/ 
Chowtieo, 214a 
(Uiow-patty, 2196 
(’howra-burdar, 215a 
('howree, 212ii 
('howree, 215a 
Chowringee, Chow- 
ringhee, Chow- 
ringhy, 2146 
(Jhowry, 2146, 2716; 
-badar, -burdar, 
215a 

Chowse, 213a 
Chowt, 215a 


Chowtar, Chowter, 
2176, 7066, 8236 
(Uioya, 2156 ; root, 
216a 

('hubdar, 2046 
('hucarum, 1926 
t-huekaroo, 216a. 
(•hucker, 216a 
(’huckerliuttv, 2166, 
7516 

Chuckerey, 216a, 
Chucklah, (Unicklch, 
2166, 219a 
Chuckler, 217a 
Chuckmuck, 217a 
(Uiuckoor, 195a 
(Uuickruni, Chucram, 
217a, 158a 
(Umcla, 7066 
Cliud, 482a 
(Uinddcr, Chuddur, 
2176, 218a 
Chudrer, 8536 
(■hueckero, 821a 

(Umctohrgiirl), 2046 
(’hughi, 461a 
(Jhukun, 192a 
(Umkey, 206a 
(Jhukker, 2166 
(’Uuiklah, 217a 
(.!huk<*r, Chukore, 
1946, 195a 
(;hul, 218a 
(Uiulani, 752a 
(’hulia, (Umliah.207a, 
36 

(’hullo, 218a 
(’huinar, 218(f 
(’humpak, 2186 
(Ummj)ala, Chuin- 
}>aun, 463a, 
(Jlmmpuk, 218a 
(^huna, Chunah, 
(U)unain, ('hunan, 
2186, 219a 
(^bunar, 1876 
(Uumar, (Jhundrgurh, 
219a 

C’hundana, 790a 
(Uiunderbanni, 7066 
i’hunderbund, 870a 
(Umndracona, 7066 
Chungathum, 450a 
Chunk,1846 
(Uiunu, 482a 
Chui>atty, 2196 
(!hii{)ha, 2096 
C^hupkun, 2196 
Chuppar, Chupper, 
2096 

Chui)ra, 220a 
(/huprassee, Chup- 
rassie, Chujirassy, 
220a, 2196 
Chur, 2206 
Churee fuoj, 189a 
Churr, 220a 
Churruck, -Poojah, 
2206 

Churrus, Chiirsa, 
2206, 221a 
Chutkarry, 221a 


(-hutny, 221a 
Chutt, 221a 
Chuttanuttc, Chutta- 
nutty, 2216, a, 483a 
(Uiuttruni, 2216 
(Jhytor, 2046 
Vih, 9076 
( Uacalcs, 4436 
(Uali, 183</ 

(Uaiiia, 834a 
(Jiampit, 2186 
(Uausc, 213a 
(Uautru, 482a 
(Uehery, 288a 
(Ude, 806a 
Cillarn, 182<r 
Cinido, 8376 
(Uncainira, 8396 
(Undo, 3206 
(Underclla’s Sli})j)or, 
222a 

(Undy, 837if 
Cingala, (Ungall e, 8386 
Cingaj)ur, (.Unga])ura, 
8396 

CJinghalese, 8386 
(Ungui(,*ar, 7916 
(Untabor, 838a 
(Untra, -Orange, 
870a, 222a, 6426, 
643a 

Cioki, 206a 
(Uonania, 2186 
Cionnandel, 258a 
(U]iai, 811a 
(U])anghu, 4516 
(U]iaye, 811a 
(Urcar, 811a ; (Urcars, 
the, 222<f, 488a 
(Uriff)le, 47a 
(Urion, 886a 
(Urote, 1326 
(Urquez, 316 
(Jiscly, 806a 
Cit, 202a 
(Uttorengee, 843a 
(Uvilian, (Uvil Ser¬ 
vice, 2226 
(Jlashoe, (Uashy, 

('lassy, 223a 
Clearing Nut, 223a 
(Jligi, 3716 

(Uin, Cling, 4896,490a 
(Uoth of Herbes, 3936 
(Uoue, 2236 
Clout, 7066 
Clove, 2236 ; Islands, 
576a 

(Uyn, 4896 
Coach, 1326, 248a 
(Joarge, 2556 
Coast, the, 2236 
(Johan, <_’obang, 490a, 
2236 

Cobdc, (bV)dec, Co- 
bido, 268a, 401a 
Cobily Mash, ('o- 
bolly Masse, 2226, 
224a 

Cobra, 225a ; -Capel, 
de (^^apello, de (^^a- 
pelo, 2246, 225tt; 
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-Guana, 398a; Lily, 
225a; -Manilla, 
Minolle, Monil, 
225a; Cobre Capel, 
2246 

Coca, 229a 
Coca tore, 2276 
Cocchichinna, Coc- 
cincina, 2266 
Cocoa, 229a 
Cocelbaxa, 498a 
(’ocen, 226a 
(\>ce.s, 262<'/, 

(/ocho, 229a 

Cochin, Co¬ 
chin-China, Cochiri- 
Ltjg:, (Jochyrn, 2256, 
226tt, 227a, 669a 
Coci n tana, Coc;i n biy a, 
2446 

Cockatoo Cockatooa, 
227a, 6 

Cock Indi, 2296 
Cockoly, 2686 
Cockroach, 2276 
(-ockup, 228a, 895a 
C(;co, (^)coa, (/oco- 
:^iit, 228a 

Coco-do-Mar, Coco- 
de-Mer, 2316, 2296 
Cocondac, 2446 
(\)eo-nut, double,2296 
<^ocuH, 2296 
(!ot;ym, 226a 
tk^dangalur, 2726 
Codavaacam, (’oda 
vascao, 2316, 232</ 
Codom, 3666 
(k)dy, 2556 
Coeco, (becota, 229a 
Cocli, 2506 
Cofala, (^/\)ffala, 850a 
Coffao, Coffee, 232// 
Coffery, 1416, 4286 
Com, 23;kf 
Coffre, (.'(/ffree, 
Coffry, 1416, 1406 
Cogee, 179a 
Cohi Noor, 491a 
(5oho, 233a 
Co-hong, 4216, 422/i 
Cohor, 495a 
Cohn, 233a 
Coiloan, Coilum, 
753a, 752a 
Coimbatore, 2336 
Coir, 2336 
Coja, Cojah, 2346, 
179a 

Cokatoe, 2276 
Coker, Coker - nut, 
-tree, 2296, 228a, 
167a 

Cokun, 245a 
Colao, 2346 
Colar, 4956 
Colcha, 386a 
Colderon, Colderoon, 
235a. 6 
Col^., 250a 
Colera, 2066 
Coleroon, 2346 


Colghum, 2686 
Colh-ram, 235a 
Colicotta, 1466 
Coll. 250a 
Collarurn. 235a 
Collary. 236a 
(Jollat. 4836, 8086 
C/ollecatte, 3a. 146a 
(’collector. 2356 
Collee, 2506 
C\)llege Pheasant. 
230a 

('lollerica Passio. 2066 
Collery, -Horn, 
-Stick, 2il6a, 6 
Colli, 2506 
Colhcuthia, 148a 
Collij,'250a 
('ollomback. 1446 
Colobi, 7526 
Coloen, 7526 
Colornha Root, 237a 
Colombo, 2366 
('olon, Colonbio, 
7526, a ^ 

('oloran, 235a 
(’olum, 249a 
Colurnl)Cc, 4916 
Columbia. Root, 237a 
Colurnbo, 7526 
(Jolumlxj Root, 237a 
(V>lumburn, ('olum- 
bus, 752(/. 8736 
('ol y, 2506 
('olyytarn, 865a 
(’ornalarnasa. 224a 
(Vunar, 237a, 239a, 
1506 

Coinarbado, 2796 
('oinari, 2386 
(U )inaUiV, Comaty, 
2:i9a, ‘2:196 
('omaty, 2376 
('ombaconum. 2376 
(\)mbalenga, 2446 
tV)nibarband, 280a 
Conibea, 150a 
(V)inbly, 2796 
(’ornboli Mas, 2246 
Comboy, 2376 
Coinbrii, (bmbu, :1846 
(V/raedis, 2386. 5406 
Comolamash, 224a 
Comercolly Feathers, 
7 a, 238a 
Cominhara, 87a 
Comitte, 2376 
Coinley, 2796 
Commel mutch. 224a 
Commerbant, 280a 
Corarncrcolly, 

Feathers, 238a, 7a 
Commission, 151a 
Commissioner, Chief, 
Deputy, 238a 
Committy, 2376 
Comolanga, Como- 
linga, 244a, 6 
Comorao, 3846 
Comoree, (Jomori, 
Comorin, Cape, 
239a, 2386 


Comotaij, Comotay, 
2396, a 

Com pad ore, 244a 
Company, BSgh, 462a 
Comj)endor, 24^ 
Competition - wallah, 
2396 

Compidore, Compo- 
dore, 244a, 2436 
Compost, Compound, 
Com pound e, 2436, 
2406, 2426 

Comprador, Compra- 
dore, Compudour, 
2436, 244a 

(V>nacapula, Cona- 
kapulo, 2466, 247a 
Conaut, 154a 
Conbalingua, 244a 
tk/ncam China, 2266 
Concan, 2446 
Conch-shell, 1846 
('oncha, 496a 
(’ondrin, 155a 
Confirmed, 215a 
Cong, 24()/t 
Congas, tk/ngass, 
1566 

('ongee, 245a; 

-House, 2156 
Congeveram, 2456 
Oongi-rnedu, C^ongi- 
mer, 157a 
Congo, 1576 
(^ongo, 9086 
Congo-Bunder, 246a; 
Congoe, 157a'; 

Congoed, 1566 
Congou, 9086 
C ^origoun, Congue, 
246(f, 6 

C:onicoj)la, Conico- 
poly, 247a, 2466, 
28l‘a. 7836 

('onimal. Coni mere, 
157a 

Conjee cap, 65a, 
245a ; -House, 
2456 

Conjee Vorarn, 246a 
Conjemeer, 157a 
Conker, Conkur,49Ga 
Connah, 4796 
Connaught, Connaut, 
154a 

Conncgo, 1576 
Connymere, 157a 
Connys, 1766 
Consoo House, 24 7d 
Consurnah, C’on- 
sumer, 247a, 4866 
Contcnij, 116, 289a 
Conucopola, 247tt 
Cooch Azo, 2476 
Cooch Behar, 248a 
Cooja, (^oojah, 2486, 
a, 492a 
Cookery, 4916 
Cook-room, 2486 
Coolcunny, Cool- 
cumee, 2486 
Coolee, 2506 


Cooley, 2506 
Coolicoy, 2486 
Coolin, 249a 
Coolitcayo, 2486 
Coolung, 249a 
Cooly, 2496 
Coomkee, 2516 
Coomry, 252a, 2516 
Coonernerro, Cooni- 
roode, 157a 
C'oopee, 7066 
Coorg, 252/1 
Coorgc, 255a 
(’oorsy, 252fi 
Coos-Beyhar, 248a 
Coosky, 703a 
Coosumba, 2526 
Cootub, 2526 
(Joj/ang, 4906, 5306 
Copass, 1586 
Copeck, 253a, 1216 
Copera, 254a, 4466 
Copha, 233// 
Coj)})ersmith, 2536 
Chopra, (Joprah, 254a, 
2536 

Co(pier-nut, t^oqiio, 
229a, 6, 231a 
Co(]Uodrile, 2756 
Coraal, 256a, 259a 
(Jorabah, 163a 
Coravone, 768a, 837(t 
('orah, 7066 
Coral-tree, 254a 
Corail, 259a 
(^orcon, Corcone, 
1636, a 

Corcopal, Corcopali, 
2546 

Corg, C'orge, 2556, a 
(\)ri, 2706 
('orind, 259// 

(V/ringa. 256a 
(V)rj}l, Corjaa, 255a, 
6 , 875a 
(/orle, 256// 
Cormandel, Cor- 
mandell, 2586, a 
('ornac, Cornaca, 
256a 

Corocoro, 160/x 
(Joromandel, Coro- 
rnandyll, Coro- 

niondel, 2566, 

258a, 6 

Corporal Forbes, 
2586 

Corral, 2586, 476a 
Corn, 262/t 
Corumbijn, 4916 
Corundum, 259a 
Cos, 262a 
Cosbeague, 3896 
Cos Bhaar, 248a 
Cosmi, Cosmim, 
Cosmin, Cosmym, 
260a, 2596, a, 71a 
Cospetir, 260a 
Coss, 261tt 
Cossa, 707a 
Cossack, CossAkee, 
262a 
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Cosse, 262a 
Cossebires, 1706 
Cosset, Gossett- Cos- 
sid, 2636, a, 2626 
Cossimbaaar, 263a 
Cossy, 926 

Cossya, Cossy ah, 
268a, 6, 480a 
Cosuke, 2626 
Coste, 3916 
Costo, 492a 
Costumado, 286a 
Costus, 2636, 492<e 
Cot, 2636 
(Jotamaluco, 2646 
Cotch, 1736 
(bto Caurigrah, 6316 
Coteka, 289a 
Cotia, 265a 
Cotonia, 289a. 

Cott, 2646,'58a 
Cotta, Cottah, 265a 
Cotton, 265a ; Tree, 
Silk, 265b 
Cotul, 4946 
Cotwal, 2656 
Coucoe, 262a 
Couche, 248a 
Couchin China, 227a 
ConJam, Coulao, 7526 
Coulee, Conley,Couli, 
368a, 251a, 218a 
Coulombin, 4916 
Couly, 2506 
Counsillee, 266a 
Countrey, Countrie, 
Country, -Captain, 
267a, 266a, 267a 
Coupan, Coupang, 
490a, 6 
Courim, 2706 
(yournakea, 2566 
Courou, 276a 
Course, 261a, 262a, 
204a 

Course, 2676 
Courtallum, 2676 
Coury, 271a 
Covad, (bveld, 268a 
Covenanted Servants, 
2676, 2226 
Coverymanil, 2256 
Covid, 268a 
(^ovil, 268a 
Covit, 268a 
Covra Manilla, 2256 
Cowan, 2716 
Cowcheen, 226a 
Cowcolly, 2686 
Cow-itch, 2686 
Cowl, Cowle, 2686, 
413a, 5906 
Cowler, 2506 
Cowpan, 490a, 8886 
Cowrie, Cowry, 2706, 
269a; Basket, 2716 
Cowtails, 2716 
Cowter, 2176, 7066 
Coya, 2346 
Coylang, 753a 
Coz, Cozbaugue, Coz- 
beg, 3896, 390a 


Cozzee, Cozzy, 5796, 
1786 

Cran, 272a 
Crancanor, 273a 
Cranchee, Cranchio, 
272^1, 4746, 664a 
Cranoe, 2736 
Cranganor, Crange- 
lor, Cranguanor, 
273a, 2726 

Cranny, Crany, 273a, 
274a 

Crape, 274a 
Oease, Creased,274tt, 
2756 

Great, 203a 
Credere Del, 2756 
Creeper, 3966 
(>eese,(Vcezed, 2746, 
275a 

Creole, 2756 
Crese, (Jress, Cresset, 
275a 

(Vewry, 2766 
Cric, Crieke, Cris, 
Crisada, Crise, 
(Visse, 275a, 274a, 
8806 

Crockadore, 2276 
Crocodile, 2756 I 

(’rongolor, 273a 
Crore, 276a 
('rori, 2766 
CVotchoy, 2766 
(>o\i, 276a, 898a 
Crow-pheasant, 2766 
(Jriisna, 3806 
Cryse, 275a 
(^^ufu^uem, 8606 
(MV)ba, 12a 
Cubeb, 277a 
(Mbeor Burr,2776,656 
Cucin, 226a 
Cuckery, 4916 
Cucuya, Cucuyada, 
2776 

Cuddalore, 278a 
Cuddapah, 278a 
Cuddoil), 2666 
(^iiddoo, 2786 
Cuddy, 2786 
Cudgeri, 4776 
gudra, 8536 
Culgar, 136 
Culgee, 2786 
Cullum, 249a 
Culmureea, 279a 
Culsey, Culsv, 279a, 
4656 

Culua, 850a 
Culy, 1766^ 

Cumbly, 279a 
Cumda, 8686 
Cumduryn, 155a,530a 
Cumly, 279tt 
Cumniorband, Cum¬ 
merbund, 280a, 
2796 

Cummeroon, 3846 
Curamul, 279a 
Cumquot, 280a 
Cumra, 280a 


Cumrunga, 280a 
Cumsha, Cumshaw, 
280a 

Cunarey, 4136 
Cuncam, 2446, 6286 
Ciiiichunee, 2806/2956 
gunda, 8686 
Cundry, 4136 
Cunger, (junjur, 
410a, 6 
Cunkan, 2446 
Cunnacomary, 239d 
Cuny, 825a 
Cupang, 490a 
gupara, 8736 
CuiK), 530a 
CujK>ng, 155a 
Cura, 874a 
Curate, 875a 
Curati Mangalor,8766 
Curia, 255a 
C-uria Muria, 2806, 
7696 

Curm<x)r, 355a 
Curnat, 1646 
Curnum, 281a, 2466 
(^irounda, 281a 
C5irra-(nirrn, 160a, 
645a 

gurrato, 875a 
Curree, ('urric, 2826 
(hirrig Jema, 281a 
(Uirrumshaw Hills, 
281a 

Curry, 281a ; -Stuff, 
28.‘kt 

guryate, 8756 
Cusbah, 283a 
(hiscuss, 2836 
(5ishor, 2486, i92(i 
Cushoon, 2886, 4926 
Cushta, 707a 
Cusle-bashee, 4986 
(Mspadore, Cuspi- 
<loor. Cuspidor, 
Cuspidoro, 284a, 
6146 

Cuss, 2836 
Ctisseab, 2636 
Cusaelbash, 4986 
Custard-Apple, 284a, 
857a 

Cusb)m, 286a ; Cus¬ 
tomer, 286a, 802a 
Cutanee, 289a 
Cutch, 2866; Gun- 
da va, 287a 
Cutch, 173a 
Cutcha,2876; -pucka, 
2876 

Cutchoinchenn, 2266 
Cutcheree, Cutchery, 
Cutcherry, 288«, 
2876 

Cutcherry, 4766 
Cutchnar, 2886 
Ciitchy, 2456 
CutiA, ^5a 
Cutmurtfl, Cutmur- 
ram, 173a 
Cuts, 2866 
Ciittab, 253a 


Cuttack, 289a 
Cuttanee, Cuttannee, 
289a, 707a 
Cuttaree, 4826 
Cutbirri, 497a 
Cuttenee, 289a 
Cutter, 1756 
(buttery, Cuttry, 
482^^, 289a 
Cutwahl, Ciitwal, 
Cutwall, Cutwaul, 
60a, 2656, 266a 
(Uizzanna, 4976 
Cymbal, 807a 
("ymde, 768a, 837a 
Cymitor, 8046 
C!yngilin, (^ynkalan, 
Cynkali, 829a, 
6b7a, 5316 
Cvroraandel, 258a 
C'yrus, 289a, 249a. 
886 a 

Cytor, 204a, 


Dabaa, 3286 
Dabag, 4556 
Dabhol, 290a 
Habou, 328a 
Dabul, Dabuli, Da- 
bull, Dabyl, 2896, 
6126 

Daca, 290a 
Dackti, Dacani, 3016 
Dacca, 290a 
Dachanos, 3016 
Dachem, 4a 
Dachom, 2986 
Dachinabades, 3016 
Dacoit, Dacoity, Da- 
coo, 290a, 6 
Dadney, Dadny, 2906 
Daeck, 290a 
Daee, 301a 
Daftar, Daftardar, 
3296 

Dagbail, 2906 
Daghope, Dagoba, 
291a 

Dagon, Dagong, Da- 
goon, 2916, 292a, b 
Dagop, 291a 
Dannasari, 9146 
Dahya, 252tt 
Daibul, 2926 
Daimio, 2926 
Daiseye, 2926, 3066 
Dak, 3006; -bunga¬ 
low, 1296 ; chaulci, 
-choki, -chowky, 
300a 

Daka, 290a 
Dak’hini, 302a 
Dakoo, 2906 
Dala, Dalaa, 2926, a 
Dalai, 3046 
Dalaway, 2926 
Dili, 322a 
Dali, 3026 

Dallawav, Dalloway, 
293a ■ 

Dally, 322a 
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Dalo^et, 29S<i 
Dam, 298(1; Dama, 
676d 

Daman, 294^/ 

Damani, 294^ 

Darnar, 29r>a 
Daniasjane, Dame- i 
.Jeanne, Djimijiina, 1 
305r(, 304/> 

Dammar, Dammer, 
29r>/>, 294/> 

Damn, 291/> 
Darnpukht, 330?> 
Dana, 29Cj/f 
Dancing girl, wench, 
29r.A.'290a 
Datulee, Damli, 
Dandy, 29Ha, 6 
Darigur, 29.% 
Danscam, 834a 
Dans-hoer, 29(ia 
Dao, 32da 
Daque, 30] i ; 

Daijucm, r)28('^,779« 
Danivuna, 37a. 
Darhadath, 024a 
Darhiln, 333(f 
Darl»ar, 33] a 
Darcheenee, Dar- 
cbini, 297a 
Darion, 3'S2/i 
Darjeeling, Darjiling, 
297a 

Daroez, 30(5/^ 

Dar()ga, 297a 
Dardhai, 321 
Dartxcni, 297a 
Darwan, 333a 
Darwa/^i hnnd, 333/> 
Dasehra, 333d 
DUsi, 307d 
Dassora, 333d 
Dastoor, 334 d 
Datchin, 298a ; J)at- 
sin, 298d 

Datura, 298d; yellow, 
299d; Datyro, 299(1 
Daudne, 29()d 
Daur, 32r)d 
Daurka, 33r)a 
Dav{\li, 309(( 

Daw, 3]ria 

Da wall. Dawk, 299d ; 
to lay a, 300d; 
-banghee, -banghy, 
6](i ; bungalow, 
129d ; -garry, 365d 
Daxin, Daxing, 298a 
Daya, Daye, 301a, 
300d 

Deaner, 301tt 
Debal, 301a, 320a 
Debash, 328a 
Deberadora, 69d 
Decam, Decari, 628d, 

sold 

Decani, Decanij, 
Decanin, Decany, 
302<(, 301 d 
Decca, 290a 
Deccan, Deccany, 
302a 


I¥wal, HOSi 

Ihwiilec, i 

Dewvi/ecvi, WHft 
Dcwnlly, 

Dewfin, Dewanjee, 
SlOd, SJht 

Dewanny, Slid; Ad- 
iiwlat, id 




I Deck, 302(1 
I Decoit, 2m 
Dee, 236a, .980d 
Deedong, 4396 
Doeh, 980d 
Doen, 302a 
Deepaullee, S09a 
Dcfteri, 330a 
Degon, 292d 
Doiudar, 306a 
Dehli, 302d 
Dekaka, 290a 
Dekarn, 302(t 
Dekh, 302a 
Delale. 304a 
Delavay, 719d 
D(;lect, 293(t 
Delcuaius, 292d 
Delhi, Deli, 302d 
Deli, 301a 
Deling, Delingege, 
Delingo, 303(t 
Della], 304d 
Delly, 303(1. 

Delly, Mount, 303d 
Deloget, 293a 
Del oil, 304« 

Deloyet, 293a 
Dely, 302d, 303a 
De1y, 304a 
Donuir, 299d 
Demijohn, 304d 
Dcintnar, Deinnar, 
29% 

Demon, 291d 
Denga, I)engi, 897d, a 
Dengue, 30,da 
Deodar, 30r>d 
Deputy (^oinrnis- 

sioiicr, 238(t 
Derba, 331 d 
Dcrcga, Deroghah, 
Derrega, 297d 
Dcrri.shacst, 306d 
Derroga, 297d 
Doniissi, 306d 
Dervich, Dervis, r>er- 
vischc, Dervish, 

306d, a 
Derwan, 333<i 
Desai, 30()d 
Desanin, 301 d 
Desaye, 306d 
Deshcreh, 333d 
Dcsoy, 465d 
Despa tchadore, 

319a 

Dessaye, 306d 
Dossereh, 333d 
Destoor, Destoiir, 
306d, 307a 
Deubash, 328a 
Deuti, 307a 
Deu troa, 299a 
Deva-dachi, Deva- 
dfisi, Devedaschie, 
307a, d, 295d, 912a 
Devil, 307d 714d ; 

-Bird, 307d; Devils 
Reach, 308a ; Wor¬ 
ship. 308a 
Dowal, 320a 


Dewataschi, 296a 
Dewaun, 309a 
Dewauiiy, 3]Id, 309d 
Dewtry, 299d 
Deysmuck, 248d 
Deyspandeh, 248d 
Dliil, 326(/ 

Dhagoh, Dhagope, 
291 d, a 
Dliai, 301a 
Dhak, 312d 
Dhall, 312a 
Dharna, 316a. 
Dhatura Firinghl, 
35d 

Dhau, 315d 
Dhaullie, 322a 
Dhawk, 3] 2d 
Dhibat-al-Mahal, 

517d 

Dhoby, 3] 2d 
Dhome, 322d 
Dhoucy, Dhony, 
323d. ((, 

Dhoohe, Dhoolv. 

313d, a 
Dhoon, 314(( 
Dhoop-ghurry, 372d 
Dhootie, Dhootv, 
Dlioly, 314d, a, 
707(/. 

Dhow, lil ld 
Dhurgaw, 33]d 
Dhurra.salla, 31 fid, 

22 Id 

Dliurna, 31 ud 
Dhur Samund, 32r)(( 
Dhuti, 3Md 
Dhye, 300d 
Diamond Harliour, 
317a, 766(t 
Dibajrd, 547(1 
Dibottes, 119(i 
Did wan, 317(t, 473a 
40d 

Diewnagar, 6l3d 
Digl»y Chick, ]26d 
Diggory, Diggrec, 

317d 

Digon, Digone, 292d 
Digri, 317d 
Dihll, 302d 
Dik dik, daun, daun, 
919d 

Dikhdari, Dikk, 317 d 
Dili, Dilli, 302d 
J>illy, Mount, 304(t 
Dim, 302a 
Dime, 294d 
Dinapore, 317d 
Dinar, Dinara, 317d, 
318a 

Dlnawar, 322d 
Ding, 302a, d 


Dingo, 713(1, 8916 
Ding-ue, Dingy, 3136 
Diu, 3196 
Dipjiwali, 309a 
Dirdjeo, Dirge, Dir- 
y,ce, 319a 
Dir wan, 333a 
Disjiatchadore, 319a 
Dissauva, Dissava, 
Dis.save, 319a 
Distoree, 307a 
Ditch, Ditcher, 319d 
T>ithwan, 317d 
Diu, 319d 
I Diudar, 306a 
Diulcinde, Diulcin- 
dy, Diuli Sind, 
Diul-Sind, Diiil- 
siride, 320d 
DiuHnurn, 310a 
Diuxa, 319d 
Div, 321a 
Diva, 547a 
Divali, DWrUy, 309tt 
Diva-Mahal, 547d 
Divan, Divanum, 
311 d, 413a 
Dive, 319d 
Divi, 517a 
Divl, 320d 
Diwaen, 312a 
Dlwah Mahal, 914a 
Diwal, 5()5d 
Diwrdi, 309a 
Dlwan, 309d 
DlwanI, 31 Id 
Djarina, 469d 
Djava lljawah, 455(/, 
456a 

Djengle, Dj angle, 
470d 

Doa, 321 d 
Doab, 321a 
Doai, 321(1 
Doana, 311(z 
Doar, 321 d 
Dobash, 328a 
Dobe, Dobie. 313a, 
312d 

Dobil, 320d 
Dobund, 322tt 
Do(;k, 300a 
Dodgeon, 298d 
Dog choucky, 300a 
Dogon, Dogonne, 
292a 

Dohll, Dol, Doll, 
312d, a 

Dolly, 322a, 58a 
Donibar, Dombaree, 
Dome, 322d 
Dondera Head, 3226 
Doney, 323a 
Dongari, Dongerijn, 
331a 

Doni, 323(/ 

Donna, 2956 
Donny, .323a 
Doob, 323d 
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Doobasheeo, 328a 
Doocan, Doocaun, 
3236, 8716 

Doodee, Doodoo, 
1676, 168a 
Dooggaunie, 1676 
Dool, 326a 
Doolee, Dooley, Doo¬ 
lie, 3136, a 
Doomba, Doombur, 
324a 

Dooputty, 3246 
Doorea, 3256, 707a 
Doorga Pooja, 3246 
Doorauramund, 3246 
Door-van, 333a 
Doory Donu 325a 
Dorado, 325tt 
Doray, Doraylu, 325a, 
6 

Dorbard, 3316 
Dorca, 707a 
Dorecur 4446 
Doresandlii, 3256 
Doria, 3256 
Dorian, 3316 
Doriya, 3256 
Doroga, 2976 
Dosbaka, 1566 
Dosootoe, Dosooti, 
Doaooty, 3256, 707a 
Dotchin. 2986 
Dotee, Dotia, 3146, 
3766 

Double-grill, 3256 
Douli, 3136 
Dour, 3256 
Dovana, 3116 
Dow, 3146 
Dow, 3256 
Dowle, 3136 
Dowle, 326a 
Dowra, Dowrah, 326a 
Drabi, Draby, 326a 
Dragonjanni, Drago- 
niano, 3276 
Dragon, 3076 
Dr5,vida, Dravidian, 
3266 

Drawers, Long, 327a 
Dress-boy, Dressing- 
boy, 327a, 328a 
Droga, Droger, 298a, 
2976, 817a 

Drogomanus, Druge- 
men, Druggennan, 
Druggeraent, 327a, 
6 

Drumstick, 3276; 

Tree, 4266 
Dsorao, 9846 
Dually, 309a 
Duan, Duana, 3106, 
3116, 4976; Duan 
Konna, 3116 ; Du- 
anne, 3116 
Dub, 3276 

Dubash, Dubass, 328a 
Dubba, Dubbah, 329a 
Dubbeer, 3286 
Dubber, 3286, 4036 
Dubety, 3246 


Ducamdare, 3236 
Ducks, 329a; Bom¬ 
bay, 329a, 126a 
Duco, 3236 
Duffadar, 329a. 
Dufter, Dufterdar, 
Dufterkhanna, 
Duftcry, Duftoree, 
329a, 6, 3096, 243a 
Duggie, 330<t 
Dugong, 330a 
Duguazas, 8236 
Dukiin, Dukhaun, 
3236 

Dula,Duli, 313a, 6596 
Dulol, 304a 
Dulsind, 7696 
Dulwai, Dulwoy, 
293a,, 316a 

Dumbar, Dumbaru, 
3226 

Dumbcow, 330a 
Dunibri, 3226 
Dumdum, Dunidum- 
rner, 330a, 6 
Dumier, 334a 
Diinipoke, 3306 
Dumree, Dumrio, 
3306, 2936 
Dun, 314a 

Dungaree, Dungcree, 
3306, 331a, 707a 
Duppa, Dupper, 3286 
Durai, 325a 
Durbar, 331a 
Durcan, 3326 
Du rgah, Du rgaw, 3316 
Diirhmsallah, 3156 
Durian, Durianus, 
Durion, 3316, 332a 
Durjun, 333a 
Duroa, 299a 
Durrcer, 3256 
Ddr Sarauri, Ddni 
Samundur, 325a 
Durwaim, 333a 
Durwauza-bund, 338a 
Duryoen, 3326 
Durzce, 889« 

Dusaud, 749a 
Dusharah, Dusrah, 
Dussjirah, Dus- 
sera, 3336 
Dustick, 3346 
Dustoctr, Dustoore, 
Dustooree, Dus- 
toory, Dusturia, 
3336, 334a, 6, 307a 
Dustuck, 3346 
Dutchin, 2986 
Dutra, Dutroa, Du- 
try, 2996, n 
Dutt, Duttee, 3146 
Duty, 307a, 601a 
Dwar, 322a 
Dwarka, 3346 
Dwye, 321a 
Dy, Dyah, 301a 
Dyo, 3836 
Dysucksoy, 707a 
Dyvan-khane, Dy- 
von, 3116, 3106 


Eade-Garrh, 337a 
Eagle-wood, 336<i 
Earth-oil, 336a, 1736 
Ecka, 336a 
Eed, 3366 

Eedgah, Eed Gao, 
3366, 337a, 130a 
Ehsham, 345a 
Eintrelopre, 4396 
Ekhee, Ekka, 3366, a 
Ekteng, 337a 
Elabas, 13a j 

Elange, 172a 
Klatche, 707a 
Elclice, Elchi, 337a 
Elophans, 343(t; Ele- 
fante, 3416 ; Ele¬ 
phant, 3376; Elo- 
phanta, 341a ; Ele¬ 
phant - Creeper, 
3136 ; Elephante, 
Elephanto, 3426, a 
Eli, 3036 

Ellcfant^, llheo do, 
342a 

Elk, 3436 

Ellora, Klora, 3436 
Elu, 344a 
Emaiiijberra, 4326 
Embary, 17a 
Ernblic, 344f/, 6086 
Erner, Emir, 18a, 6 
Eminerti, 707a 
Emmet, white, 326 
Enaum, 433<t 
Englesavad, 344a; 
English - b4z<4r, 

344((; -water, 94a 
Entorlooper, 439a 
E(iuirotal (Jarriage, 
3656 

Errenysis, 83a 
Esh, 966 
Esparci, 6816 
Estang, 8996 
Estimauze, 3446 
Estroito, do Govern- 
ndor, 391a 
Esturion, 3326 
Eiigenes, 639a 
Eurasian, 3446 
Europe, 3446, 2666 
Exberbourgh, 763a 
Eyah, 42a 
Eysham, 345a, 


Fackeer, 3476 
Facteur, Fack)r,34r)6, 
a, 2226; Factory, 
P'actorye, 346a 
Faghfdr, 347a, 49a 
Failsoof, 3476 
Fakanur, 45a, 5526 
Faked, 961tt 
Fakeer, Fakier, Fa¬ 
kir, 3476 
Fakniir, 8286 
Falaun, 348a 
Falory, 386 
Fan, Fan^m, Fanfto, 
3486, a, 349a, 6736 


Fandaraina, Fanda- 
rina, Fandreeah, 

^ 667a, 54(ki, 166a 
Fanno, Fannon, 
Fanoeen, Fanom, 
Fanone, 349a, 3486 
Fan-palm, ,'1496 
Famiui, 3496 
Fansofiri, Fansuri, 

^ 456a, 696, 1516 
Eankilaina 667tt 
Faquir, 34/6 
Fara^'ola, 359a 
Farariglha, 353a 
Farilsh, 3496 
Farash-danga, 1846 
Farasola, 3586 
Faraz, 3496 
Farazola, 359a 
Farhangi, 3r)3a 
Farrclsh, 3496 
Farshabur, 7006 
Eateish, 351a 
Fedea, 350a 
Feelchchra, 584a 
Foerandah, 966a 
Feiti<;aria, Foiti^eira 
Feiti^o, 351a 
Ferash, 3496 
FeriXzee, 350a 
Ferenghy, Feringee, 
Feringhy, Feringy, 
354a, 3536 
Ferosh, 350a 
Foroshuhr, Feroze- 
shubur, 3506 
Ferrais, Ferrash,3496, 
350a. 

Fetiche, Fctiscoroe, 
Fetish, Fetishism, 
Fettiso, Feytiijo, 
351a, 37)06 

Ffaraz, Fffaraze, 73a, 
3496 

Ffareuttec, 3106 
Ffiickeer, 3476 
h^ilosofo, ,‘1476 
Fir/iHhdi4nga, 1466 
Firefly, 351a 
Firinghee, Dhatura, 
Firingi, 3526, 356, 
3.536 

Firm, Firma, Firman, 
Firmao, Firmaun, 
3546, a 

Fiscal, Fiscal], 3546, 
Fitton gari, 3656 
Flandrina, 667a, 829a 
FJerchcr, 355a 
Flori, 386 

Florican, Floriken, 
Florikin, 3,55a 
Flowered - Silver, 
3556, 772a^ 

Fluce, 3896 
Fly, -palanquin, 3556 
I Flying-fox, 356a 
Fogass, 3566 
Foker, 3476 
J^o-lau-sha, 7006 
Folium Indicum, 
3566, 896 
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Follepons, 739a 
Foojadar, 358a 
Fool, 357a; Fool 
R^k, Fool’s Rack, 
357a, 356t, 36ft; 
Foole Sugar, 396ft 
Foota, 708a 
Foozilow, to, 357a 
Foras Lands, Foras- 
dar, Forest Road, 
357a, ft 
Forlorn, 348fr, 
Fotadar, 717ft 
Foufel, 35ft 
Fonjdah, Foujdar, 
858rt; F(jiijdarry, 
358ft ; Adawlat, 4ft 
Foule wipatte, 831a 
Fouadar, Fouzdaar, 
358a 

Fowra, Fowrah, 358ft 
Fox, Flying, 358ft, 
356a 

Fozdarry, 358ft 
Frail, 358ft 
Franchi, Francho, 
Franco, Franghi, 
Frangue, Frangui, 
Franquo, Franqui, 
353a, ft, 582ft, 594ft 
Fra«h, Fras8e,Fraasy, 
349a, 350a, 250ft 
Frasula, Frazala, 
Frazil, 359a, 358ft 
Freguezia, 359a, 787ft 
Frenge, Frengiaan, 
Frenk, Fringe, 
Fringi, 353ft 
Frost, 350a, 412a 
Fuddea, 350a 
Fugacia, 856ft 
Fula, 357a, 627a 
Fulang, 353a 
FuIeeLi, 359a ; -Pup, 
359a 

FuMs, 121ft 
Funan,159ft, 166a 
Fundaraina, Funde- 
rane, 667ft, a 
Funny, 323ft 
Furlough, 359a 
Fumaveese, Fuma- 
vese, 359ft 
Furza, 703a 
Fusly, 359ft 
Futwa, Futwah, 359ft, 
360a, 178a, 511a 


Qaas, 389ft 
Gabaliquama, 360ft 
Gabar, 400a 
Gaddees, 381a 
Gaddor^ Gadong, 
Qadonge, 381a, ft 
Gael, 140ft 
Gaini, 407a 
G^^ti, Gajpati, 

Galea, 362a 
Galee, 860a 
Galei, Galeia, 362a 


Galeon, Galeot, Gale- 
ota, 362a, ft 
Gale war, 406ft 
Gali, 360a 

Galie, Gabon, Galiot, 
362a, ft 

Galleecc, 360<x 
Gallegalle, 360ft 
Galle, Point de, 360a 
Gallevat, Galley, 
Galleywatt, Gal¬ 
liot, Gallivat, Gal- 
wet, Galye, 361a, 
ft, 362ft, 363a 
Giiiyur, 405ft 
(iarahier, 363a 
Gamboge, 150ft 
Gain^a, 364a 
Ganiiguin, 376ft ' 

Gamron, 46ft ; Gam- 
rou,Gamrrm,384ft,a 
Gamta, 364a 
Gancar,Gancare, 75a, 
365ft 

Ganda, 363ft 
Gandhara, 154ft 
Gangeard, 410ft 
Gangja, Ganja, 403a. 
Gans, Gansa, Ganse, 
364ft, a 

Ganta, Gantan, Gan- 
ton, 364a 
Ganza, 364a 
Gaot, 370a 
Gaou, 391ft 
Gar, 364ft 
Garbin, 595a 
Garco, 364ft 
Gardafui, Gardefan, 
899ft 

Gardee, 364ft 
Garden-house, Gar¬ 
dens, 365a 
Gardi, Gardunee, 
365a, 913/z 
Gargoulette, 382a 
Gari, 373rx 
GarT, 365ft 
Garial, 595a 
Garrha, 707a 
Garroo, Garrow- 
wood, 335ft 
Garry, 365ft 
Garso, 364ft 
Garvance, Garvan 90 , 
145a 

Gary, 365ft 
Gaspaty, 2606 
Gat, 3696 
Gatameroni, 173a 
Gate, Gatte, Gatti, 
369ft, 370a, 244ft 
Gail, 391ft 
Gaudewari, 380ft 
Gaudia, 391a 
Gaudma, 366ft 
Gauges, 383a 
Gaum, 365ft 
Gauna, 398a 
Gaurian, 366a 
Gauskot, 398ft 
Gaut, 369a 


Gautama, 366a, 119tt 
Gauzil, 569a 
Gavee, 366ft 
Gavial, 366ft 
Gayal, 406ft 
Gaz, Gaze, 401a, 261ft 
Gazat, 367a 
Gazelcan, 388a 
Gazizi, 169ft 
Gebeli, 375a 
Gecco, Gecko, 367a 
Godonge, 381ft 
Gelabdar, 468a 
GelJywatte, Geloa, 
Gelua, 363a., 362ft 
Geme, 448a 453ft 
Gemidar, 980ft 
Gemini, (lemna, 4696 
Gendeo, 373<i ' 

Gengibil, Gongibre, 
861a, 374ft 

Gontil, Gentile, Gen- 
tio, Gentoo, Gentii, 
Gentue,368a, 367ft, 
913ft 

Georgcline, 374a 
Geraffan, 378a 
Geree, 3ift 
Gergelirn, 373ft 
Gergelin, 375a 
Gerjilim, 373ft 
Gerodam, 397a 
Gerselin, 373ft 
Gesje, 405a 
Gess, 401a 
Gharbi, 365fx 
Gharee, Gharry, 365ft 
Ghascut, 394a 
Ghat, Ghaut, 369a 
Ghauz, Ghaz, 390a, 
389ft 

Gho, Ghee, 370a 
Gheri, 372ft 
Ghf, 370a 

Ghilji, Ghilzai, 371ft, 
370ft 

Ghinee, 407a 
Ghc^eh. 383a, 876ft 
Ghole, 384a 
Ghong, 385ft 
Ghoole, 372ft 
Ghorab, 392a 
Ghoriyal, 367a 
G’horry, 365ft 
Ghoml, 387ft 
Ghoul, 372a 
Ghounto, 387a 
Ghr^b, 392a 
Ghul, 372a, 

Ghul, 383ft 
Ghiimti, 387a 
Ghurab, 392tt 
Ghureeb purwar, 
404fl 

Ghuri, 619ft 
Gburjaut, 404ft 
Ghurra, 372ft, 185ft 
Ghurree, 404ft 
Ghurry. 372ft 
Ghyal, 406ft 
Giacha, 443a 
Giagra, 446ft 


Giam 448ft 
Giamlx) di China, 
d’India, 449tt 
Giancada, 450a 
Gianifanpatan, 445ft 
Giasck, 453ft 
Giengiovo, 374ft 
Gilodar, 468ft 
Gin, 168a 

Gindey, Gindy, 373a., 
196a 

Gingal, 373ft 
Gingaleh, 828ft 
Gingall, 373a, 474ft 
Gingani, 376a 
Gingaul, 795ft 
Ginge, 318ft 
Gingce, 377a 
Gingeli, Gingelly, 
3^6 

Ginger, 374a 
Gingcrleo, Gingerly 
375a 

Gingerly, 374a 
Ginggan, Ginggang, 
Gingham, 376ft, 
375ft, 4ft, 707a 
Gingi, 376ft 
Gingiber, 375a 
Ginja, 377a 
Ginjall, 373ft 
Ginseng, 377a 
Giraffa, Giraffe, 378a, 
377a 

Girandam, 397ft 
Girja, 378ft 
Girnaffa, 378ft 
Glab, 392ft 
Go, 380a 

Goa 379a ; Master, 
384a ; Plum, 3796 ; 
Potato, 379ft; Pow¬ 
der, 379ft ; Stone, 
379ft 

Goban, Gobang, 380a 
Godavery, 380a 
Goddess, 381a 
Godeman, 366ft 
Godhra, 386a 
Godoen, 381ft 
Godomem, 366a 
Gk)don, 381ft 
Godoriin, 386a 
Godovari, 381a 
Godown, 381a, 243a 
Godowry, 3806 
Goe, 3796 
Goedown, 3816 
Goeni, Goeny, 4035 
Goerabb, 392ft 
Goercullah, 387a 
Goga, 379a, 382ft 
Gogala, 38^ 

Goglot, 382a, 812ft 
Gogo, 382ft 
Gogola, Gogolla, 768a, 
383a 

Gf^ul, 386a 
Grola, 495ft 

Gola, Golah, 388ft, 
384a, 108ft 

Gold Mohur, 573a; 
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Flower, 3836; Gold 
Moor, 574ci 
Gole, 3836 

Golgot, Golgota, Gol¬ 
gotha, 14Sa 
Golim, 423a 
Golmol, 3866 
Goltschut, 8306 
Gomashta, Gomash- 
tah, Gomaata, Go- 
mastah, 384a 
Gomberoon, Gom¬ 
broon, Gombruc, 
385a, 384a, 6 
Gora-gom, Gomgom- 
inen, 4026 

Gomio, 4686 , 

Gomroon, Gomrow, 
3846 

Gomuti, 385a, 7816 
Gondewary, 3806 
Goney, 4036 
Gong, 385a 
Gong, 3656 
Gonga Sagur, 798a 
Gongo, 3856 
(ronk, Gonoftk, 4726 
Gony, 904a 
Goodry, 386a 
Googul, 386a 
Googur, Goojur, 
386a, 6 

Goolail, Gooleil-bans, 
3866 

Gool-mohur, 3836 
Goollnool, 3866 
Goome, 373<i 
Goomtee, 3866 
Goonuil mutch, 2246 
Gcx)nt, 387a 
Goony, 4036 
Groor, 195a 
Goorciilly, 387a 
G<x)rdore, 389a 
Goorka, Goorkally, 
387a 

Gooroo, 3876 
Goorul, 3876 
Goorzeburdar, Goos- 
berdaar, Goosber- 
dar, 3876, 427a 
Goozorat, 388a 
Goozul-khana, 388a 
Gopura, Gopnram, 
3886 

Gora, Gora log, 3886 
Gor4b, 392a 
Gorah walla, Cxora- 
wallah,.3886 
Gorayit, Gorayt, 389a 
Gordower, 389a 
Gore, 390a 
Gorge, 2556 
Gorgelane, Gorge- 
lette, Gk)l*golane, 
Gorgolet, Gorgo- 
lett, Gorgoletta, 
382a, 6 

Gorregorri, 1266 
Goru, 3876 
Goa, 3916 


Gosain, Goaaing, Go- 
sannee, 389a, 6656 
GovSbeck, Gosbeague, 
Gosbeege, 3896 
Gosel-kane, 3886 
Gosha, 390a 
Gosine, 389a 
Goslo-kane, 3886 
Goss, 3896 
Goss, 401a 
Goaaein,* Goasyne, 
389a 

Gotam, Gotraa, 3666 
Gotton, Gottoni, 3816 
Goualeor, 406a 
Goudrin, Gouldrin, 
386a I 

Goule, 3726 I 

Goimg, 3VK)a . 

Gour, 390a, 

Gourabe, 392/i, 
Goiiren, 3906 
Gourgoulette, 382/t 
Gouro, 3906 
Goiirou, 3876 
(Jourze-berdar, 3876 
Governor’s Straits, 
3906 

Gow, 391a, 261a 
Gowa, Gowai, Gowil- 
pura, 379a 
Gowre, 3906 
Goyava, 400a 
Gozurat, 388a 
Grab, 3916; Service, 
104a 

Grab-anemoas, 404a 
Grabb, 3926 
Gracia, 395a. 

Grain, Gram, 393<z, 
3926 

Gram-fed, 393a 
Gram Mogol, 5726 
Gram-serenjammee, 
surrinjaiirnee, 8776 
Grandon, Grandonic, 
3936, 792t/, 793a 
Gran Magol, 572tt; 

Porto, 728 <t 
G rant, 397a 
Grao, 393<i 
Grasia, 395tt 
Grass, Grasse-cloth, 
3936 

Grass-cutter, 3936 
Grassia, 395a, 506 
Grasshopper Falls, 
394a 

Grass-widow, 394a ; 

Widower, 3946 
Grassyara, 394a 
Grntiates. 395a 
Grave-digger, 395a 
Gredja, 379a 
Gree, 373a. 
Green-pigeon, 395a 
Grendam, 3976 
Grenth, 397a 
Grey Partridge, 3956 
Griblee, 3956 
GriflF, Griffin, Griffish, 
3956 


Grob, 39‘2it, 6 j 

Groffe, 3966 j 

Grooht, 397a ! 

Grou, 1696, 3876 j 
Ground, 3966, 1766 
Gruff, 3966 
Grunth, Grunthee, 
Grunthum, 397a 
Guadovaryn, 380a 
Guaiava, 400a 
Gualilir, 406<f 
Gualveta, 3626 
Guana, 3976, 367a 
Guancare, 3656 
Guano, 398a 
Guaoo, 3656 
Guardafoy, Guar- 
dafii, Guardafui, 
Guardafun, Guar- 
dafnni, Guardefui, 
398a, 399a 
Guary, 3726 
Guate, 3696 
Guava, 3996; Guavor, 
400a 

Gubber, 400a 
Gubbrow, 4006 
Guchrat, 388a 
Gudam, 3816 
Gudavarij, 380a 
Gudda, 4006 
Guddee, Guddy, 4006 
Gudeloor, 707a 
Gudge, 4006 
Gudoes, 3816 
Guendari, 155d 
(jugall, 386a 
Gngglet, Guglet, 
3826, a 
(Juiana, 3976 
Guiava, 400a 
Guickwar, Guicowar, 
401a 

Guindi, 373a 
Guinea-cloths, 401a ; 
-Deer, 4016 ; Fowl, 
4016; Pig, 4016, 
Stuffs, 401a, 707a ; 
Worm, 4016 
Guinees Lywaat, 4016 
Guingam, Guingan, 
Guingani, Guingilo, 
Guingoen, 376a., 6 
Guiny stuffes, 4036 
Guion, 398a 
Guirindan, 3976 
Gujar, 7196 
Gujarat, 388a 
Gujeputty, 261tt 
Gujer, 3866 
Gujputty, 4026 
Gullean, 1496 
Gumbrown, 3846 
Gum-gum, 4026 
Gunge, 403a, 384a 
Gungung, 3856, 403a 
Gunja, 40t^a 
Gunney, Gunny, 
-bag, 403a, 401a 
Gunt, 387a 
Gunta, 4036; Pandy, 
6676 


Gunth, 387a 
Guoardaffuy, 399a 
Guodavam, Guoda- 
vari, 3806 
Guogualaa, 3836 
Gup, Gup-Gup, 4036, 
404a 

Gureebpurwar, 404a 
Gurel, 3876 
Gurgulet, Gurguleta, 
3826 

Gurjaut, 404a 
Gurjjara, 388rt 
Gurjun oil, 971a 
Gurr, 4046 
Gurrah, 3726 
Gurrah, 702a 
Gurree, 3726 
Gurreebiuiwauz, 404a 
Gurrial, 3886 
Gurry, 4046 
Guru, 3876 
Gushel Choe, Gussell 
( ffian, 388a 
Gut, 407a, 898a 
Giitta Percha, 4046 
Guva-Sindabur, 838a 
Guyal, 4066 
Guynde, 373a 
Guynie Stuffs, 4036 
Guzatt, 388a 
Guzee, 405a, 707a 
Guzelcan, Guzelchan, 
388a 

Guzerat, 388a 
Guzzie, Guzzy, 405a. 
Gwalero, Gwiili^r, 
Gwalier, Gwalior, 
405a, 406a 
Gyaul, 4066 
Gyelong, 4066 
Gyllibdar, 468a 
Gylong, 4066 
Gym-khana, 4066 
Gyneo, 407a 


Habash, Habaahy, 

4286 

Habassi, 707a 
Habboh, 428a 
Habech, Habeah, 
Habshi, 4286 
Haccam, 409a 
Hackaree, Hackary, 
Hackeray, Hack¬ 
ery, 407a, 408a 
Hacifin, 429a 
Hackree, 408a 
Hackum, 409a 
Haddee, Haddey, 
Haddy, 4086, 8096 
Hadgee, 4086 
Haffshee, 4286 
Hafoon, 3996 
Hakeem, 429a 
Hakim, 409a 
Hakkary, 408a 
Halabaa, 126, 13a 
Halalcor, Halalchor, 
Haldlcore, Halal- 
cour, 409tt, 6, 410a 
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HaMllcur, 410a 
Haliiweh, 4296 
Halcarrah, 4306 
Half-cast, -caste,410a 
Hallachore, 4096 
Ham, 4216 
Hamal, Hamalaf^e, 
Ham axil, 430a, 4296 
Hamod-Ewat, 416 
Han, 4796 
Hand jar, 4106 
Handoiil, 296 
Hang, 419a 
Hang-chwon, 422a 
Hanger, 410a, 497a 
Hanistes, 4216 
Harisaleri, 411a 
Hanscreet, Hanscrit, 
793a, 7926 
Hansil, 411 a 
Hanspetik, 411a 
Hapoa, Huppa, 4216, 
426a 

Haj)p)y Despatch, 11a- 
rakiri, 111a 
Haram, 4116 
Hararaziida, 411a 
Harcar, 430a 
Hardiila, 4306 
Haree, 749a 
Harern, 4116 
Hargill, 76 
Hark<4ra, 7486 
Harkatu, 35a 
''Ap/jLo^a, llannozeia, 

" KpiJLo^ov, 646a 
Harran, 4116 
Harry, 4116 
Hartal, 4306 
Hasbullhookim, 427a 
Hassan Hassan, Hus¬ 
sein Jossen, 420a 
Hast, Hasta, 268a, 
4126 

Hat(!h, 409a 
Hatlii, Hatty, 412^1 
lIattycl)ook, 4126 
Hath, 4126 
Hauda, 4276 
Haimg, 4216 
Haut, 4126 
Hau'/e, 4276 
Ilaver-dewatt, 416 
Havildah, Havildar, 
Havildar’s (luard, 
4126, 413<i 

Hazara, Hazitrah, 
4306, 431a 
Hazree, 413a 
Hekim, 429a 
Holabas, 13(t 
Helly, 3036 
Hehi, 344a 

Hemaleh, 415a ! 

Henara Canara, 4136 
Hendon Kesh, 416a 
Hendry Kendry, 
Hencry, Henry 
Kenry, 413a, 6 
Herba,3936; TaflFaty, 
Taffety, 3936, 707a 


Herbed, Herbood, 
4136 

Herbes, Cloth of, 3936 
Hercarra, 293a, 430a 
Hermand, 4256 
Hesidrus, 878a 
Hharaam, 4116 
Hickeri, 408« 

Hick mat, 4136 
Hidalcan, Hidalchan, 
4316, 1376, 265a 
Hidgelec, 414a 
Hidusb, 435a 
High-caste, 1716 
Hikmat, 414a 
Hill, 3036 

Hilsa, Hilsah, 414a, 
6 , 33a 

Himaiah, Himaleh, 
Himalaya, Himal- 
leb, Himalya, 4146, 
415a 

Hin, 4186 
Hinaur, 4226 
Hind, 4356 
Hindee, 115a 
HindekT, 415a 
Hindi, 4156 
Ilindkee, Hindki, 
4156 

Hindoo, 4156 
HindooKoosh, -kusb, 
4156, 416a 

Hindoostanee, Hind- 
orstand, 4176 
Hindostan, 416a 
Hindostanee, Hindo- 
stanica, Hindou- 
stani, ‘417a, 6 
Hindu, 4156 
HindO-kOsh, 416a 
Hindustan, 4166 
Hindustani, Hindu- 
stans, 4176 
Hiridiiwb 415a 
Hing, Hinge, 418a, 6 
Hingeli, 41 la 
Hingh, Hing-kin, 
4186 

Hirava, 419a 
Hircar, Hircarra, 
Hircarrab, 430a, 6 
Hirrawtui, 419ff 
Hobly, 577a, 6726 
Hobshy coflree, 4286 
Hobson-.lobson, 419a 
Hobsy, 4286 
Hochshow, 421a 
Hodge, Hodgee, 
409a, 216 
Hodges, 2346 
Hodgett, 4206 
Hodjeo, 4866 
Hodu, 4356 
Hog-bear, 4206; deer, 
4206 ; })lnm, 421a 
Hogget, 4206 
Hoggia, 2346, 8936 
Hoghee, 409a 
Hohlee, 4256 
Hokchew, Hoksieu-, 
421a 


Holencore, 4096, 2506 
Hdlfiyar, 429a 
Hollocore, 4096 
Holway, 4296 
Home, 421a 
Hon, 4256 

Hong, 4216, 209a; 
Boat, 422<t; Mer¬ 
chant, 4216 
Hong kong, 422a 
Honor, Honore, 4226, 
a 

Hooghley, Hoogly, 
-River, 422a, 6, 
4236, 6306 
Hoogorie, 4316 
Hooka, -Biirdar, 
Hookah, -Burdar, 
Hooker, Hooker- 
bodar, 4236, 124a, 6 
Hookham, Hookiin, 
Hookum, 4246 
Hooluck, 4246 
Hooly, 425a 
Hoon, 4256 
Hoondy, 4256 
Iloonimann, 4256 
HoxipKio, 42t)6 
Hoowa, 4256 
Hopp)er, 4256, 2196, 
7246 

Hoppo, 426a, 209a 
Horda, Horde, 640a 
Hormizda, Hc^rmos, 
Horrnnz, Horinuz- 
dadschir, 646a, 6 
Horse-keeper, 4266 
Horse-radish Tree, 
4266, 3276, 608a 
Horta, 6356 
lb)rtal, 1736 
Horto, 6356 
Hoshalhouckain, 
Hoshu]hocum,Hos- 
bolhookiim, 427a 
11 osseen 11 osseen, 
Hossein tlossen, 
Hossy (lossy, 420a 
ITotty, 4126 
Hot-winds, 4276 
Houang-})oa, 9696 
Houccaburdar, 4246 
Hoinlar, 4276 
Houka, 424a 
Housbnl - hookum, 

H ousebul - hook um, 
427a 

Hoiissein Hassan, 
4206 

Honza, Howda, How- 
dah, Howder, 4276 
Hoyja, 2346 
Htee, 9r2a 
Hiil)l>a, 428a 
Hubbel de Bubbel, 
Hubble - Bubble, 
428a, 6, 147tt 
Hubshee, 4286, 26; 

lAud, 4696 
Huck, 429a 
Huckeem, 429a 
Hudia, 466a 


Hiigll, 423a ; Port of, 
586 

Hullia, 429a 
Hulubalang, 6446 
Hulluk, Huluq, 4246, 
425^r 

Hulwa, 429a 
Humhura, 707a 
Hummaul, 4296, 279a 
Humming-Bird, 430a 
Hiinmmmmoo, Hum- 
raurns, 4116 
Hump), 430a 
Hun, 4256 
Hunarey, Hundry, 
4136 

Hu(j, 429tt 
Hurbood, 307a 
H iircarra, H urcurrah, 
430a 

Hurraca, 36a 
Hurry, 412^i 
Hilrtaul, 4306, 1736 
Husbulhookum, Hus- 
biill Hookum, Hus- 
bulhoorum, 427a 
Husen Hasen, Hus- 
san-Hiissan, 420a 
Husserat, 431a 
Huzara, 4306 
Huzoor, Hiizooriah, 
Huzzoor, 431a, 6 
Hyber Pass, 4826 
Hy dal can, 482a, 779a 
Hyp>o, 957a 
Hyson, young, 4316, 
909a, 6 


labadiu, 455a 
Taca, 44;ia 
laccal, 4436 
lader, 2176 
laggarnat, 467a 
lagra, 366, 4466 
Ink, 9766 
Jalla inokec, 465a 
lamahey, lamayhey, 
451a, 5036 
lambo, 449a 
langada, 4506 
langomes, 451a 
lasques, 4536, 4726 
lastra, 8236. 
laua, 456a 
Ichilx), 440a 
Td, 3366 

Idalcam, Idalcan, 
Idalcilo, Idalxa, 
Idalxaa, 4316,432a, 
2646, 6286, 7876 
lekanat, 64^6 
lerain)% 4696 
Iguana, Iguane, 3976 
Ijada, 445a 
Illabad, llliabad, 13a 
126 

Imamzada, Im^m- 
ziCdah, Iroamzadeb, 
6926 

I man, 4326 
Imane, 6796 
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Imaum, 4;32rt ; Jni- 
auiubarra, 4326 
Impale, 4326 
In am,In’aradar, 433<t 
Inara, 4326 
Inaiiin, 433a 
Inde, 4366 

Inder^o, Inderjd, 
438a 

Indcs, 4366 
Indeurn, 437a 
India, 433a 
Indian, 437a ; Fowl, 
945a; Muck, 216; 
Nut, 2286 
Indiaes, 4366 
Indico, 4376 
Indies, 4;i3a, 4366 
Indip;o, Indigue,4376, 
438a 

Indistanni, 417a 
Indostan, 4166, 417a 
Indostana, 4176 
Induu, irulu, 4156 
Indus, 437a' 
IndusUira, Tndustan, 
Industani, 4166, 
4176, 5936 

Ingclcc, Ingeli, In- 
golie,lngcllic,414a, 
477a 

Tnglees, 4386 
Ingu, 4186 
Inharne, Iniarnii, 
977a„8856 

Interlope, Interloper, 
439a, 4386 
Tn-tu, 4356 
Joghe, 461a 
Ipecacuanha, 4396 
Ipo, I})U, 957a 
Ircara, 430a 
Irinon, 774a 
Iron-wood, 4396 
I-say, 4396 
Iskat, 4396 
Islam, 4396 
Jstoop, 440(t 
Istuhbul, 440a 
It'/eboo, It/abu, 440a 
Tuana, 3976 
luchi, 472^* 
ludia, 4656, 466a 
lunck, 1 unco, I uncus, 
lunk, lunke, 4726 
lunkoon, 4736 
lunsalaom, 4736 
lurebasso, 474a 
lya, 42a 

Izam Maluco, 440a, 
628a, 

Izaree, 7076 


Jaca, 443a 
Jacatoo, 2276 
Jaccall, 2276 
Jack, 440a 
Jackal, Jackall, 4436 
Jackass-t'opal, 444a 
Jackcall, Jackalz, 
444a 


Jackoa, 367a 
Jack-snipe, 444a 
Jacfjnete, 4446 
Jade, 4446 
Jadoo, JadtK>gur, 
4456 

Jafanapatam. 4456 
.laffry, 446a 
.lafna, Jafnapat<4ra, 
4456 

Jagada, 4506 
Jagannat, Jagan- 
nath, Jaga-Naut, 
467f/, 6,468a 
Jagara, 446a, 8766 
Jagarnabi, Jagary- 
nat, 468<f, 4676 
Jagcah, 44t)6 
.lagernot, 4676 
Jaggea, dagger, 4466 
Jaggery, 446a 
Jagghire, 447a 
Jaggory, 167a 
Jagheer, J agheerdar, 
Jag Hire, Jaghire, 
Jaghiredar, 4466, 
447a 

Jagrair, 4666 ; Jag- 
naut. 467a 

Jagory, Jagra, Jagre, 
Jagree, 446a, 6, 
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Jah-ghir, 4466 
Jaidad, 4746 
Jailara, 4586 
Jail-kliana, 447a 
Jainnir, 211a, 505a 
Jain. Jaina, 447a, 6 
Jakad, 4446 
Jakatra, 71a 
Jaksoni Haksora,.420a 
Jalba, 3626 
.laleebote, 4476 
Jalia, Jaliya, 362a, 6 
Jallamakee, 465a 
Jam, 4476 

Jama, Jamah, 4496, 
6626, 706a 
Jamahey, 4506 
Jaman, 4496 
Jambea, 469a 
Jam bo, 449a 
Jambolone, 4496 
Jam 1)00, 4486, 46 
Jarnbook, 7886 
Jamdanni, 7076 
Jamdar, 469a ; Jam- 
dhor, 469a, 497a 
James & Mary, 449a 
Jamgiber, 9786 
Jamli, 450a 
Jamma, 449a, 7376 
Jamna Masjid, 4696 
Jamoon, 4496, 3996 
Jam pa, 1836 
Jam pan, Jampanee, 
Jampot, 463a, 6 
Jamun, 4496 
Jarawar, 7076 
Jan, 462a 

Janbiya, Janbwa 
4686 


Jancada, Jangada, 
Jangai, 450a 
Jangal, 470a 
Jangama, 451a, 466a 
Jangar, 450a 
Jungomfi, Jangoniay, 
.lauguiiKia, 4506, 
451a, 1906, 5036 
Jantana, 951a 
JA,o, 456a 

Ja])aii, Japao, Japon. 

Jajipon, 4516, 452a 
Jaquete, 4446 
Jatjuez, Ja<iiieira, 
443a, 4426 
I Jarcoon, 452a 
JarcUHaffm, 3986 
Jargon, 452a 
Jarool, 45;ia 
Jask, 453a 
Ja.soos, 4536, 736a 
J a.s< j ue, J as( j uos, 453a 
Jatra, 1856 
Jaua, 456« 

Jaugui, Jauguisme 
4616, 556d 
Jaukan, 1926 
Jaumpaun, 463a 
Jaun, 4536 
Jauthari, 214a 
Java, 454a ; Radish, 
4566 ; Wind, 4566 ; 
Jawa, 4556 
Javvilh, Jawaub, 4506 
Jawi, 456a 
Jawk, 143a 
Jay, 457a 
Joel, 457d, 92(1 
Joetul, 4576, 68a 
Jehad, Jehand, 458a 
Jekanat, 467a 
Jelahee, Jelauboo, 
458a 

Jelba, 3626 
Jollaodar, 4686 
Jelly, 4586 
Jelowdar, 4686 
Jelurn 1586 
Jemadar, Jernatdar, 
Jemautdar, 4586, 
459a 

Jcmendar, Jemidar, 
Jemitdar, Jemmi- 
dar, 9806, a 
Jenana, 9816 
Jenni, 459a 
Jenninora, 981a 
Jennye, 459a, 4696 
Jenny rickshaw, 4596 
Jentief, Jcntio, Jen- 
tivc, 3686, 3676 
Jergelim, 3736 
Jerry, 438a 
Jeruba^a, 474a 
Jesserah, 460tt 
Jetal, 2936 
Jezacrchi, Jezail, 
Jezailchi, 4746 
Jezya, 460a 
Jhappan 4636 
Jharal, 912a 
Jhau, 4646 


Jhaumj), 460a 
Jheel, 457a 
Jhillmui), 4606 
Jhool, 4636 
Jhoom, 460a, 252a 
Jhow, 4646 
Jhula, 4636 
.liculam, 829a 
Jidgea, 3546, 460a 
Jigat, 4446 
Jij2:gy-jig^y, 4606 
Jllam, 4586 
Jilamlilr, 468a, 7486 
Jillrnill, 4606 
Jingal, Jinjall, 3736, a 
Jinjee, 3766 
Jinjili, 37 la 
Jin kail, 8286 
Jiimyrickshaw, Jin- 
ri-ki-sha, 4596 
Jitid, 4576, 6736 
Jizya, 460a 
Jn*^' (iernaet, 4676 
Joanee, 4656 
Joanga, l le36 
J(.»cole, 4606 
Jogee, Joghi, Jogi, 
Jogiie, Joguedes, 
Jogui, 461a, 5926, 
8836 

John < ompany, 462<i 
Joiwaiec, 4656 
Joinpon, 4626 
Jonk (.'eyloan, 4736 
JoTupinnier, 473a 
Jooar, 465a 
Jool. 4636 
Joola, Joolah, 4636 
Jordafoof), 3996 
Jorniifa, 3786 
J oosje, J oostje, J osie, 
Josin, Joss, -House, 
- S ti ck, J ost i c k, 4 636, 
464a, 6,^ 7446 
Jouari, 1656 
Jougie, 4616 
Jow, 4646 

Jowalla Mookhi, 465ti 
Jowilri, Jowarree, 
Jowarry, ‘165(t, 6 
Jo waul la Mookhee, 
4646 

Jowaur, 465a 
JuA,la mOchi, 465a 
Juhtee, 4656 
Judaa, Judea, 4656, 
466«, 566, 5036, 

691a 

Judgeea, 460a 
Jugboolak, 466a 
Juggernaut, 4676 
Jugget, 335a 
Juggurnaut, 466a 
Juggut, 4446 
Jugo, 4726 
Jujoline, 374a 
Jukitndar, 1916 
Julibdar, 468a 
Juni, 4606 
Jumbeea, 4686 
Jumboo, 4486, 449a 
Jumdud, 469a 
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Jumoa, 460/> 

Jumma, 469a, 801a. 
Jummabundee, J\ira- 
ma-bundy, 469a 
Jimimahdar, 4r)9a 
Jumna, 469/;; Mus- 
jid, '469/; 

Jun9alan, 473/> 
Juncan, 473/; 
Juncaneer, 473a 
Junco, 472/; 
Jungeera, 469/;, 806a 
Jungel, Jungla, 470a, 
ft ; Jungle, 470a ; 
-Cat, Cock, Dog, 
P’over, Fowl, Fruit, 
Mahals, I’erry, 
471a, 470/;, 914/; 
Junglo, 471/; 

Jungo, 472/; 

Jungodo, 4f;0/; 

J iiniorMerchant,222/; 
Junk,472a 
Junkaineer, 473a 
Junkaun, 473/; 
Junk-Ceylon, 473a. 
Junkeon, 473/; 

Junko, 472/; 

Juptec, 467)/; 
Jurebassa, Jurebas- 
so, Juribasst), Ju- 
ruba^’a, Jurvba.ssa, 
474a, 473/;, 3ft 
Jute, 474a 
Jutka, 474/; 

Juttal, 4r)8a 
Juzail, 474ft, 373ft 
Juzrat, 38Ha. 
Jw£iU-mukhi, 464/;, 
631a 

Jyedad, 474ft 
Jylibdar, 468a 
Jyshkutchen, Jyshe, 
47r>a 


Kftfixle, 282a 
Kabaai, 138a 
Kab-ab, 138a 
Kabaya, 137/; 

Kabcl, 140/; 

Kaber, 176a 
Kaber-dar, 

Kabkad, 159/; 

Kabob, 138a 
K^bul, 139a 
Kach, 286ft 
Kachemiro, 169a 
Kachnar, 288ft 
Kadel, 264/; 

Kadhil, 442/; 

Kafer, 141ft: Kafori- 
stAn, 142ft 
Kafila, 142ft 
Kafir, 141a 
Kafiir canfuri, Fan- 
suri, 152<i 
Kah^r, 495a 
Kahan, 269ft 
Kahwa, 232ft 
Kaieman, 177a 


Kairsie, 478a 
Kaisuri, 151/; 
kajee, 475a, 177ft, 

180a 

Kakatou, 227a 
Kakke, 88ft 
Kakul,Kakula,139/;,a 
Kalii, 495/; 

KaJa’i, 145ft 
Kalambac, Kalanbac, 
144/;, a 

Kalanbu, 236/; 

Kalang. 145a 
Kala Jagah, Juggah, 
475a; Fanec, Iftinv, 
090a 

Kalavansa, 145a 
Kaldaron, Kalderori, 
235/;, a 
Kaleefa, 147a 
Kalege, 236a 
Kaleoun, 147a 
Kalgi, 279a 
Kalikata, 146a 
Kalikut, 148a 
Kalin, 145/; 

Kahnga, 475a, 222a., 
256;;,488a ; nagara, 
-patam, 488a 
Kallsa, 378/; 

Kalit-dar, 483a 
KalJa-N rruniack, 475a 
KalJar, 7J9// 
KaXXtdra, Kallicna, { 
149ft, 876/; I 

Kalliiln, 147/; 
Kalu-bili-raas, 224ft 
Kalyuna, 149ft 
Kamalata, 749/; 

K am at a, 239/; 
Kan)t).4ya, 150a 
Kilniboja, 150/; 
KajuxS-p, Kanikha, 
Ka/xoi;xds, 484a, ft 
Karn|K)eng, Kani- 
pong, Kainpung, 
241/; 

Kamrak, 160/; 
Kamtah, 239/;, 248a 
Kanadara, 153a 
Kanakayipel, 247a 
Kanatc, kanaut, 154a 
Kan bar, 233/; 
Kanchani, 280ft 
Kanchi, 245/; 
Kandahdr, 154ft 
kandi, 156a 
Kano-saman, 247ft 
Kangra, Kangrah, 
631 a, ft 
Kanji, 245/; 

Kankan, 379a ; Kan- 
kana, 173ft 
Kannekappel, 247a 
Kanneli Mas, 224ft 
Kannuj, 435ft 
Kanobarl, 176a 
Kan-y)hou-tchi, 150ft 
Kansamah, 247ft 
Kapal, 475a 
Kaphok, 138ft 


Karaba, 163<i 
Karache, 480ft 
Karane, 274a 
Karani, fiVift 
Karaque, 166a 
Kara van, 161ft 
Karawal, 392a; Kara- 
welle, 162ft 
Karbarce, Karbari, 
4V5t?, ft 

Karbfusara, 479ft 
Karboy, 16.3a i 

Karcunna, 475/; ' 

Kardafun, 399a 
Kardar, 475/; 

Karee, 165a 
Kareeta, 475/; 

Karen, kareng, 163/; 
Kan, 283a 
Kareanna, Kar- 
kanay, Karkhana- 
jat, 163a, 475ft j 
Karkollen, 159ft 
Karkun, 16.‘ki I 

Karnata, Karndtak, 
Karndtie, Karnd- 
tik, 164ft 
Karor, 276a 
Karrah, 60/; 

Karrfika, 165ft 
Karranl, 273ft 
Karri, Karrie, 282ft, 
283a. 

Kas, 480a 
Kasem-bazar, 263a 
KashTsh, 169ft 
kashmir, 169a 
Kasid, 263<i 
Kas-kanay, 283/;, 903ft 
Kaasembasar, kas- 
sem-Kazar, 263^x 
Kaasimere, 478a 
Kasiiaris, 170/; 

Katak Benares, 289a 
Katarah, 497a 
Katche, 286/; 

Kath^‘, 598 /t, 

Kattara, 497a 
kauda, 270a 
Kaul, 476a 
Kan lam, 752/;, 829a 
Kaunta, 476a 
Kauri, 270a 
Kauss, 480a 
Kavap, 138ft 
Kayol, 140ft 
kazbegie, Kazbekie, 
389ft 

Kazl, 178a 
kebab, 138a 
Kebulee, 476a, 608ft 
Kechniiche, keek- 
mishe, 486a, 485/;, 
246a 

Koddah, 476<* 
Kedgeree, 476ft, 65tt: 
Pot, 477ft 

Kedgeree, 477a, 414a 
Keeledar, 483ft 
Keemcab, Keemcob, 
485a 

Keemookht 818ft 


Kegaria, Kegeria, 
477a 

Keif, 498ft 
Keiri, 173ft 
Kela, 7ft 
Kellaut, 483/; 
Kellidar, 483ft 
Kenchen, 280ft 
Kcnery, 413ft 
Kennery, 477ft 
Reran, 272a 
Kerendum, 397ft 
Kermerik, 160ft 
Kerrie, 283a 
Kersey, Kerseymere, 
478a, 477/;, 376ft 
Kesehiome, 485/; 
Keselbaehe,498/;,825a 
Keshimur, 169a 
Kesom, 485ft 
Ketchery, 476/; 
Ketesal, 487ft 
Ketteri, 482a f 
Kettisol, 487/; 

Kettule, 167a 
Kettysol, Kettysoll, 
478ft 

Khabar, Khabbar, 
494ft 

Khader, Khadir, 
478/;, 60ft 

Khaibar Pass, 482ft 
Khair, 17.3/; 

Khakee, Khaki, 478ft 
Khalaj, 371a 
Khalege, 236a 
Khalii, 372a 
Khalsa, Khalsajoe, 
479a, 5ft 
Khan, 479a 
Khanna, 479/; 
Khan.saina, Khan- 
sainan, 247ft, 479ft 
Khanurn, 479ft 
Kharek, I65a 
Kharlta, Kharltadar 
475ft ' 

Kharkee, Kharki, 
478ft 

Khas, 168a 
Khash-khash, 284a 
Khass, 480a 
Khasya, 480a, 263ft 
Khat, 264ft 
Khata, 174ft 
K’hedah, 476a 
Khedmutgar, 486ft 
Kheenkaub, 486a 
Kheiber Pass, 482ft 
KheMt, 480ft 
Khelaut, 484a 
Khelwet, 149i; 
Khemkaub, 485a 
Khenaut, 154ft 
Kherore, 276a 
Khettry, 482a 
Khichri, 476ft, 477a 
Khidmutgar, 487a 
Khilaji, 372a 
Khil’at, Khilat, 4835 
Khilij, Khiliji, Khiljk 
370ft, 371a, ft 
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Khilwut, 149tt 
Khir^Cj, 4806 
Kbit, 487a 
Khmer, 1506 
Khoa, 4806 
Khodoni, 3666 
Khojah, 2346 
Kholee, 251a 
Khookheri, 4916 
Khoonkv, 2516 
Khot, 4806 
Khoti, 4816 
Khrl, 2746 
Khshatrapa, 7976 
Khuhber, Khubur 
dar, 495a, 4946 
Khud, Khudd, 4816 
Khuleefu, l47a 
Khulj, 371a 
Khundari, 4136 
Khurcef, 496a 
Khdr Muria, 2806 
Khurreef, 482<;, 496a 
Khuss, 2836 
Khutiait, 482(f 
Khuttry, 482a 
KhuznmtK^r, 4866 
Khyber Pass, 4826 
Kiaffer, 1416 
Kiar, 2346 
Kiaraiiansarai, 4796 
Kia-shi-rai-lo, 169a 
Kiati, 911a 
Kic, 483a- 

Kicheri, Kichiri, 4766. 
Kichmicb, 486a 
Kichrl, 5806 
Kidderpore, Kid- 
dcry-pore, 483a 
Kidgeric, 114a, 477a 
Kidjahwah, 1406 
Kielin^kia, 489a 
Kieshish, 170a 
Kil, 483(r 
Kilki, 2786 
Killadar, 483a 
Killa-kotc, 4836 
Kilknit, 4836 
Killedar, 4836 
Killot, Kilhit, 4836, 
279a, 8086 
Kilwa, 7506 
Klmkha, 4846, J97a 
Kincha'cloth, 7076 
Kincob, Kinj^cub, 
484a, 6 

King-crow, 485(( 
Kintal, 770a 
Kiosck, Kiosque,485a 
Kioss, 261a 
Kioum, 499a 
Kippe-solo, 4876 
Kir, 483a_ 

KiranI, 2736 
Kiranchi, 3306 
Kirba, Kirbee, 485a, 
6, 465a 
Kirkee, 4786 
Kirpa, 278a 
Kirrunt, 397a 
Kishm, 

Kishmi, 4856, 486a 


Kishmish, 486<t 
Kishrl, 4766 
Kis ! Kis ’ 7496 
Kismas, 486a 
Kismasb, 486a 
Kismutdar, Kismut- 
gar, 4866 
Kissmiss, 486a 
Kissorsoy, 7076 
Kist, Kistbundee, 
486(f, 6, 8206 

Kistinutgar, 4866 
Kitai, 174a 
Kitareh, 497a 
Kitcbaree,Kitcbcreo, 
Kitchery, Kitchri, 
4766, 477<f, 65a 
Kitcsoll, 487a 
Kitniutgar, Kitmnt- 
gaiir, 4866 
Kitsoryc, 4766 
Kitsol,' Kitsoll, Kitta 
sol, Kitta.^ole, Kit 
tesaw, Kiltisal 
Kitti.soll, Kittysol 
Kittysoll, Kitvsol 
487a‘, 6, 1856, 307a 
Kitul, 16(»6 
Kitzery, 4766 
Kiu-lan, 752a 
Ki/nlbash, 4986 
Kid, 1956 
Klang, 1456 
K1 ing’, 4876. 222<f 
Knookaty, 613a, 
Kobanp, Koebang, 
490a, 6356 
Kt)ee hne, 7506 
Koel, Kocwil, 1906 
Kofar, Ula 
Kohinor, 49bt 
Kokan, 245a ; -Tana, 

•J446 

Kdkcola, 4906 
Koker-noot, 2296 
Kokiin butter, 2516 
Kol, 2106 
Ktlaiuba, 7526 

Kell) al-nias, 221a 
KulT, 2196, 7196 
Kolong, 219a 
Ku)\is, 2386 
K o/map, K o/iiapLa, 2386 
Koinati, 217a, 2376 
Komukec, 2516 
Konkan-Tana, 2446 
Konker, 196a 
Koochi-Bundur, 226a 
Kookry, 4916 
Koolce, 251a 
Kooirr-na, 249a 
Koolknrny, 7566 
Koelunibee, 4916 
Kooly, 250a 
Koornkee, Koomky, 

2516, 4916 
Koonioosh. 8306 
Koonja, 2496 
Koonky, 2516 
Koormureea, 279a 
Koorni.s, 494a 
Koorsi, 252a 


Koorya Moorya, 281a 
Root, 4916, 746a 
Koo/a, 492a 
Kop, Ko])aki, Kopek 
Koi 


opeki, 1216, 2536, 


I Kor, 262t< 

Kora-kora, 1596 
Koratebee, 2766 
Korj, Korja, 2556, ft 
Kt)rnish, 4936, 
Korotnaudcl, 2586 
Korrekorre, 160a 
KtDpi), 2386 
Kos, 262a 

Ko.shoon, Kosbun, 
4!r2(f 

Koaros, 492a 
Kotaino, 366)6 
Kotiyah, 3926 
Ko ton, Kotow , 191a, 
6, 1926 
Ketul 4946 
Kotwal, 266a 
Koulain, 752a 
Koulh. 2506 
Konrou, 276(; 

KoUsor, 192/t 
Kontcl, 1916 
j Kowl naina, 2686 
Kowtow, 4926 
Koyil, 4906 
Kraal, 259a 
Kr.'in, 

Kranghir, 273a 
Kri.s, 2746 
Krocotoa, 2276 
Kroh, 7486 
Kror, Kron, 27Ca 
Krosa, 2616 
Kiialiar, 406a 
Kiibl)(;r, Kubber- 
daiir, 1946, 195a 
Kiibeer, 2776 
Kiu h Bahar, 218a 
Kuoheree, 2886 
Kuchi, Kuchi-China, 
226</ 

Kuchurrv. 288u 
Kiidd, 4816 
Kuddoo, 2786 
Knhdr, 195a 
Kuka, 3>83a 
Kukan 'Jana, 2116 
Kukri, 4916, 9236 
KuUi, 4956 
Kulaiu. 752f<, 8286 
Kulkurnee, 2486 
Kvilgie, 279a 
KuHura, 2196 
Kulsce 279a 
Kulwa, 751a 
Kumaki, 2516, 27j2<i 
Kumari, 252<t 
Kuraberbund, 280a 
Kuruhari, 2386 
Kuinmeky, 2516 
Kuinmerbund, 280a 
Kummul, 2796 
Kumpftss, 4956 
Knm-sha, 280a 
Kunbee, 4916 


Kunebenee, 2806 
Kunchiran, 7746 
Kundha, 639a 
K\indra, 4136 
Knnkur, 496a 
Kuraba, 163a 
l\ura-kura., Knr- 
■ kura’, 1506 ^ 
Kurachec, 2766 
Kuranchy, 2726 
Knrbee, 485a 
Kureef, 496a 
Kiirnool, 4966 
Knr})ah, 278a 
Kurs, 8306 
Kuruh, 2616 
Kuruiider, 281a 
Kur/A)urdar, 244a 
Kusbub, 28.iu, 5006 
J-vushk, 185a 
Ku'^liooii, Knshun, 
4926 

Knskns, Kiiss-kuss, 
i Ku.su-knsu, 2836 
i Knsoombah, 2526 
! Ivu^iUTua, 2596 
Kuti\r, 4976 
Kutelia, 2S76 
Kuti'lieri, 2886 
KUttar, 4976 
i Kuttiinn. 2656 
{ Kutw’iil, 2l)6a 
j Kn/.elbash, 1986 
I Kii/zak, 2626 
Kiiz/aiina, 1976 
1 Ku/,/auk, 2626 
■ Ku'/./ilbasb, 4976 
Kyfc, 1986 

\ Kyouut;, 49^6, 6196 
I Kylbco, 499a 


Laar, 5056 
Labbei, 5236 
Tjac, Lacazaa, 499a, 
501a 

Lacca, 1776, 4996, 

500fj, 

Laccadive Islands, 
500a 

liuccow'rv, 7076 
Lack, 5006 
Lacka, 500fr 
Lackerage. lijickher- 
a^re, .5016, 4806 
Lacott, 521 (t 
Lucre, La,cree, 500a 
liacsaniana, 5126 

Lackt, 5n0a 
Tjiuloo, 524a 
Lagartho, Uigarti, 
Jjagarto, 136,14a, 6 
Lahari, Laheri, 

Liihori - Bandar, 
Tjahory, 507a, 6 
I^ico, 5136 
Lailan 6216 
Lak, 501a 
Laker, 5004 
Lakh, 5016 
Ijakhiraj, 8016 
Lakkabakka, 524a 
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AdKKos, 4996 
Laknau, 524a 
Lakravagh, 524« 
Lalichia, 5136 
Lalla, 5016 
Lall-shraub, 5016, 
826a 

I^ma, Lanmh, 50‘2a 
Lamaserie, Lama¬ 
sery, 5026 
Ijambadar, 5246 
Lamballi. Ijtimballie, 
5026 

Tjjince, 5136 
l^anchaa, I^anchan, 
Liinchang, 504^!, 6 
5036 

Lanchar, Lancbara, 
503<i, 5026, 5126, 
550a, 7336 
Lanchin, 6166 
Land Breeze, -tome, 
-wind, 503a. 
Ijfindjarn, 504a, 
Ijjingan, 3766 
Ijangasa<|ue, 503(^ 
Langeianne, 5036 
Langeaacke, 503a 
Langianne, Langien, 
5036 

Ijangotee, Lange )th, 
Langoti, I^angoty, 
Ijangouti, lifin- 
goutin, 5256 
Tjangur, 525a 
Langutty, 5256 
Ijfinjang, Lanjao, 
Ijiin John, 5036, 

4()(>a 

Lankin, Lankine, 
6166 

Lankoutah, 5256 
liantea, Ijantoea, 
504a, 6166 
I^ao, 5036 
Laos, 504a 
Liiquar, 4996 
J.<aquesaa, hOLr 
Laquesimena, I.iaque 
Aomena, 5126 
I^r, 505a 
Ijar bunder, 5076 
Lara, 5056 
Laral, 506a 
L^r^n, Larawl, 505a 
Tiareck, 506(t 
Laree, 975^t 
Jjarek, 506a 
Lari, 505a 
Ijari, 5066 

Laribunda, Laribun- 
der, 5076 

Lariin, Larijn, 5066, 
6776 

AapiK^, 505a 
Larin, Larine, 506a, 

nih 

Larkin, 5066, 7‘18a 
Larree, Ijarribundar, 
Larribunder,liarry- 
Bunder, 5076, a 
Lary, 506rt 


Larym, 5056 
Lraynen, 5066 
Lascar, Lascareen, 
Lascari, Lascariin, 
Lascarin, Ijascarit, 
Tjfiscarr, I^ascarym, 
Lascaryn, Ijasccra, 
Laschares, Ijusco- 
reon, Laskar, Las¬ 
ker, Jjasejuarim, 
Lasquarini, 5076, 
508a, 6, 509a, 8096 
Ijassamane, 5126 
l^at, 509a ; Jiistey, 
Justy, Padre, Sa- 
hii>, Sekretiir, Sik- 
riti)r, 509a, 6 
T.at, 5096 

Laterite, 510«i, 1386 
Llth. Lilthi, 5096, 
rilOa 

Latsea, 5136 
Ijfittee, 510a 
L'ittooal, Tiattial,5106 
Laurebender, Laure- 
buneier, 5706 
Lauri, 522a 
Law Otiicor,5106,178a 
Lawric, 5076 
Lixaman, Laxarnana, 
Laximana, 5126 
639a 

Ijaylon, 6216 
Jjoaguer, 5126 
Leake, Leaepie, 501a 
Lechia, Lechya, 5136 
Jjeck, 501 (e 
Lecejue, 5Pkt 
Lee, 513a 

Leech c, Leechee, 
5136, a 
Loohlrn, 621a 
Left-hand Castes, 
1716 

Leicki, 5136 

Ijcilao, 621a 
Leimun, 514a 
Lek, 501a 
Lekin, 5156 
Le-lang, 6216 
Loraniannee, 7076 
Lemon, 5136, 5166, 
517a; (Irxss, 514a 
Leopard, 5146 
Leqiie, 501a 
Leqiieo, Leques, 

Lequio, 5146, 515a 
Leskar, 509a 
Letchi, 5136 
Lewchew, 5146 
Leylam, Leylon, 

621a, 6 
Li, 513a 

Liampe-', liiarapoo, 
515a, 6 
Lichi, 5136 
Liguan, 3976 
Lii, 513a 
Likin, 5156 
Lilac, Lily-(mk,516a,6 
Lima, 5166 
Limb, 622a 


Lime, 5166 
Limon, 514a 
Limpo, Lirnpoa, 5156 
Ling, Linga, 5176 
LingadhSrl, Lingait, 
517a 

Lingam, 5176; Lin- 
gainism, 5176 
Lingavant, 517a 
Lingayct, 517a. 
Lingham, 5176 
Linguist, Linguister, 
5l7a, 6 
Lingum, 5176 
Linguoa, 5176 
Lip-lap, 518a, 1866 
Lirpiea, 515a 
Lisciadro, 6306 
Lishtee, Listee, 518a 
Litchi, 5136 
Jjiu kill, 5146 
Llama, 502a 
Llingua, 5176 
Ijohre Bender, 5076 
Loitia, 523a 
J»ll, 502a 
Lollah, 416 
Lomlxallie, Lorn- 
bardie, 5026' 
Ijongcloth, 518a, 7076 
Jjong-drawers, 5186, 
65a, 9446 
Longi, 5196 
Long-shore wind 519a 
Longui, 5196 
Lon tar, 519a. 

Loocher, 519a 
Ijoo-choo, ,5146 
Loongec, Loonghee, 
519a,6,518a ;Herba, 
Maghrub, 7076 
Loory, 522a 
Loot, 5196 
Lootah, 5226 
Lootcha, 519a 
Ijootiewalla, Looty, 
Ixioty-wallah, 5206 
Loquat, Loquot, 521a 
Tjoreh, Ixircha, 5216, a 
Lord Justey Sahib, 
5096 

Ixjrdo, 640a 
Lorine, 63a 
Lory, 5216 
Lota, 522a 
Lote, ,5226 
Lotoo, 5226 
Louan jaoy, 87a 
Tjoucheo, ,5206 
Louro-l>ender, 5076 
Loutea, Ixiuthia, 
5226, 521a 
Louti, 5206 
Louwen, 5046 
Love-bird, ,523a 
Loylang, 6216 
Loytea, Ijoytia, .523a 
5226 

Lubbay, Liibbe, LuVj- 
bee, Lubbye, 523a, 
6, 4886 

Luckerbaiig, 5236 


Lucknow, ,524a 
Jjuddoo, 524a 
Lugao, Lugow, .5246 
Luharani, ,507a 
Lumbanah, Lum- 
bilneh, 5026 
IiUmberdar,,5216,7476 
Lungee, Lnnggi, 5196 
Lungoor, 5246 
Liingooty, Lungota, 
5256 

Lungy, 5196 
Lunka, .526a, 1886 
Luscar, .5086 
Lut-d’hau, .5226 
Jaiti, .5206 
LutT-putl, .521a. 

Lutto, ,5226 
Tjychee, .513a 
Lyin, 622a 
Lyme, .517 a. 

Lympo, 5156 


Maabar, 5266, 540a 
MaajOn, .539a. 
Maamiilut-dar, ,5496 
Ma!inei])dar, .5986 
Ma-bap, .526a 
Mabar, Ma’bar, ,526a, 
6, 4556 
Mava, .530a 
JVlaca(;ur, Isle of, 1806 
Macac;, .5266 
Macareo, .5276 
Macassar, .529a ; poi¬ 
son, .5296, 9.5.56 
Maceao, .5276 
Maecassa, .529a 
Maceo Calinga, 489a 
M.'ieo, 529a, 16Ha 
Mach an, .5916 
Machao, ,527a 
M.achar, 36 
Machate, 599a 
Macheen, 5306, 4556 
Machilla, 5966 
M.achin, .531a, 4a 
M.achis, ,5316 
Machlibonder, Mach- 
lipatan, .562a 
Maci.s, .5296 
Mackrea, 5286 
Mac()a, Macua, Mao- 
quar, 5926 
Maerce, 5286 
Macto Calinga, 489a 
Macua, Macuar, Ma- 
aria, 5926, 593a 
Magule, 603a 
Madafoene, Mada- 
funum, MadajK)- 
1am, Madarxjllam, 
.5316, 532a, 3786 
Madavii, 416 
Maderas, Maderass, 
,534a 

Madesou Bazarki, 
606a 

Madrafaxao, 532a 
Madras, Madraspat- 
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an, Madraspatnam, 
532a, 5836, 534a 
Madremaluco, 534a, 
2646 

Madrespatan, 5336 
Madura, 5346 ; foot, 
535a 

Maestro, 5386 
Mag, 5946 

Magadaxo, Maga- 
docia, Magadoxa, 
Magadoxo, 535a, 6 
Magaraby, 5956 
Magazine, 536« 

Magh, 5946 
Magol, Magull, 572a 
Mahabar, 541a 
Mahachampa, 1836 
Mahachoen, Maha- 
china, 5306, 531a, 
1976 

Mahaini, 211a 
Mabajanum, Maba- 
jen, Mah^ijun, 
536a, 756 
Mahal, 5476 
Mahana, Mabannah, 
536tt, 5656 

Maharashtra, Maha- 
rattor, 537a 
Mahasaula, 538a 
Mabasin, 5316 
Mahawat, 5366 
Mah^, 536a 
Mahi, 536a 
Mahoua, 575a 
Mahouhut, Mahout. 
5366 

Mahrat-des.sa, Mah- 
ratta, 5366; -Ditch, 
537a, 6 

Mahseer, 538a 
Maidun, Maidaun, 
607a 

Mainii, 6076 
Mainato, 538a, 569a 
Mais, 5366 
Maistry, 5386, 1466 
Maitre, 566a 
Maji, 5586 

Majoon, Maju, Ma- 
jum, 539a, 596 
Makadow, 5696 
Makassar, Makassor, 
529a 

Makdashau, 5356, 
7506 

Makhsoosobad, 606a 
Makhzan, 536a 
Makor, 559a 
Malabar, 5396 ; 

Creeper, 542a; 

Ears, 542a; Hill, 
542a ; Oil, 542a ; 
Rites, 542a 
Malabarian, Mala- 
barica, Malabarick, 
5416 

Malabathrum, 543a 
Malaca, Malacca, 
5446, a 

Maladoo, 545a 


Malaguo, 5946 
Malai, MOa 
Malai, 546a 
Mala insana. 1156 
Malaio, 5446 
Malaiur, 546a 
Maland, Malandy, 
.WTa 

Malaquozc, 5046 
M alatroon, 544a 
Malauar, Maluvar, 
5406, 5416 
Malay, 545a 
Malaya, 540a 
Malayillam, 5466 
Malayan, Malayo, 
Malaysia, Malay¬ 
sian, 546a, 6 
Maldiva, Maldives, 
MaX^, Male-divar, 
5466, 5476, 540a, 
548a, 8766^^ 
Malocnda, 567a 
Maleiii, Malemo, 548a 
Malo(iua, 5446 
Mali, Muliah, Mali- 
bar, 540a 
Malicut, 5686 
Malik Barki, 567a. 
Malindi, 567a 
Maliurh, Maliyi, 546a 
Malkibar, 5416 
Malice, 5756 
Malle-molle, Malrnal, 
596a, 5956 

Maine, Maluehc, 

Maluco, 576a, 6 
Malum, Malumi, 
548a, 6 

Ma/adrpat, 5366 
Mambroni, 549a 
Manibu, 546 
Mam gel in, 553a 
Mamira, Mamiriin, 
Mamirani, Mami- 
ranitchiiii, Ma/xt- 
pdf, Mamiron, 
5486, 549a 
Mam 1 utdar, 549a 
Manioodeati, 7076 
Mamoodee, Ma- 

inoodi, 3896,7076; 
Mamoodie.s, 136 
Mainool, Mamooleo 
5496 

Mamooty, Mamoty, 
Mamuty, 5496,3586 
Man, 5646 
Manbai, 102a 
Manbu, 55a 
Manchoue, Manchua, 
550a, 5496 
Manchy, 5136, 596a 
Mancina, 550tt 
Mancipdar, 5986 
Mandoek, 57a 
Mand, 5646 
Mandadore, 550a 
Mandalay, Mandal^, 
550a 

Mandapam, 2216 
Mandarij, 5516; Man¬ 


darin, 5506, 5986; 
Boat, Language, 
552// ; Mandarini, 
Mandarine, 5516 
Mandavi, 2866 
Mandereen, Mam- 
dory m, 5516, a 
Mandra, 5986 
Mandorijn, Man- 
dorin, 5516 
Maneh, 564// 

Maneive, 550// 

Manga, 554tr 
Mangalor, Manga¬ 
lore, Mayydvovp, 
Mangaroiil, Manga- 
ruth, 5526, //, 553// 
M angc, M angea, 5516 
Mangee, 558/i 
Mangelin, 553// 
Mangcrol, 553/r 
Mangestain, 557a 
Mangiallino, Man- 
giar, 553/t 

Manglavar, Mangla- 
vor, 553a 
Mangle, 5576 
Mango, 5536 ; Bird, 
555a; P’ish, 555a, 
895// ; Showers, 
5556 ; Trick, 5556 
Mangostaine, Man- 
gostan, Mango- 
stane, Mango- 
steen, Mango- 
.sthan, 557a, 5566 
Mangrove, 557// 
Mangue, 5546, 558^/ 
Maiigulorc, 5526 
Maligns, 5966 
Mangy, 558// 
Maniakarcr, 577a 
Manib.lr, 540// 
Manicaren, 577a 
Manickchor, 5586 
Manilla, 2256 
Manilla-man, 558// 
Manyarur, 5526, 8286 
Manjee, 558// 

Manjeo, .5496 
Manjeel, 596a 
Manjy, 558a 
Mannickjore, ,5586 
Mansalle, 601// 
Mansebdar, 5986, 9a 
Mansjoa, 550// 
Mansone, 578a 
Mansulman, 604a 
Mantery, 5516 
Mantimonto, 73a 
Mantor, 5516 
Mantra, 5986 
Mantrf, Mantrin, 
5516, a, 5986, 6446, 
645a 

Mantur, 5986 
Manucodiata, 5586 
Manzeill, 599a 
Mao, 5646 

Ma-pa-’rh, 526a, 752a 
Mapilla, Maplet, Ma- 
puler, 586a 


Maqua, 5926, 593// 
Marabout feathers, 
7a ; Marab-butt, 
Maralx)ut, 12//, 7a 
Marama, Maramat, 
Maramut, 5586, 
559a 

Maratha, Maratta, 
Maratte, 537</, 6 
Marc4!l, 5676 
Marchin, 531 /j/ 

Mardi, 535a 
Margoise, Margosa, 
Margosier, 559a 
Markhore, 559a 
Marmutty, 559a 
Marsall, 601// 
Martaban, Marta- 

bane, Martabani, 
Martabania, Mar- 
tabano, Martaman, 
Martauana, Marta- 
vaan, Martavana, 
559a, 6, 560//, 6 
Martil, 5606 
Martingulo, 5606 
Martol, 5606 
Marwilroo, Mar- 
warry, 561// 
Maryacar, 561// 

Mas, 530//, 6 
Masai, 538// 

Masalchi, Masaulchi, 
6016, 2196 
Mascabar, 5616 
Mase, 530a 
Maseer, 538// 

Mash, 5616 
Masbal, 601a 
Mash'alcln', Mash- 
argue, 6016 
Masin, 4556 
Maskee, 5616 
Maslipulan, 562// 
Masolchi, 602// 
Masoola, 603// 

Mass, 155// 
Massalchoe. Mass/vl- 
gee, Massalgi,602//, 
6016 

Mass/iul, 6016 
Massanla, 725a 
Massaulciiee, 6016, 
602// 

Masscie, 168a 
Massegoung, 5656 
Massipaiam, 562// 
Massoleymoen, 6036 
Ma.ssoola, 593a, 6036 
Mast, 5366 
Mastdr, 5386 
Masti, 8786, 881// 
Masndi, Masulah 
Masuli, 603a, 6 
Ma.snli])atam, 5616 
r27a 

Mat, 5636 
Mntaban, 560a 
Matarani, 412// 
Matchine, 531a 
Mate, Matee, 562a, 6, 
5366 
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Mater, 566a 
Math, 605/v 
Mathoiira. Mathra, 
1196, 535fx 
Matica), 5686 
Matranee, 5626 
Matross, 5626 
Matt, Matte, 563u, 6, 
736 

Matura, Maturas, 
6056 

Maty, 562a 
Matza Franca, 336 
Maua ties chienes, 
5886 

Mau(,*airi, 5776 
Maiildar, 406 
Mauldiva, 548a 
Maumlet, 5636 
Maund, Maune, 5636, 
5646, 8076 
Mauruis, 5826 
Mausim, 578a 
Mausolo, 603<( 
Mawah, 575a 
Maxila, 5966 
Mayarn, 5306 
Mayanilai-Tana, l()3a 
Mayla, Mayllalj, 565a 
Maynate, Maynatc, 
ISiaynatto, 5386 
Maz, ]55a, 530a 
Mazapam, Maziigon, 
Ma’A'igon^, Mazii- 
guao, 5656, 787a 
Mazhabi, 6066 
M oaua, M eeanna, 5656 
M earhar, 5656 
Meehan, 5916 
Mechee, Mochua, 
5926 

Meckley, 5656, 5976 
Medan, 6066 
Medopollon, 532a 
Meeana, 5666 
Meochilinan, 79a 
Meora.ss, Meerassdar, 
Meerassoe, Meeran- 
sidar, Meerassy, 
5656 

Meerbar, 565</, 6136 
Mehaul, 566a 
Mehhar, Mehtur, 
566a, ]30a 
Mehtra, 335a 
Meidan, Moidaun, 
607a, 6066 
Melacha, 5446 
Melanzane, 116a 
Melequa, 5446 
Melibar, Melibaria, 
540a, 6 

Melinda, Melinde, 
Melindi, 5666 
Melique Verido, 567a 
Meinoris, Memira, 
5486, 549a 
Mem-sahib, 567a 
Mena, 5646 
Menate, 5386 
Mendey, Mendy, 
6676 


Mentary, Mentri, 
5516, 552.1 
Menzill, 599a 
Mercdll, Mercar, 5676 
Merchant, Junior, 
Senior, 2226 
Merdebani, 560a 
Merge, Mergi, Mer- 
gui, Merjee, 568a, 
5676 

Meschita, 590a 
Mesepatamya, Meso¬ 
potamia 562a 
Mesquita, Mesquite, 
5896 

Messepobxn, 562a 
Mesticia, Mestick, 
Mestizo, Mestif, 
Mestiso, Mestisso, 
Mestiz, Mestiza, 
Mestizi, Mestizo, 
604a, 6, 605a, 1726, 
9336 

Mestr^, 539a 
Mesulla, 5926, 603a 
Met’h, 5626 
Metice, Metif, 6046 
Metrahnee, 5626 
Mhilr-palm, 1666 
Mhowa, 5746 
Mi dan, 607a, 

Mihter, 566a 
IVIilibar, 5406 
Mi-li-ku, 576a 
Milinde, 5666 
Milk-bush, -hedge, 
568a, 

Mina, 564a 
Mina, Mirmh, Minaw, 
607a, 6 

M incopie, 568a 
Mindey, 5676 
Miner, 6076 
Minibar, 540a 
Minicoy, r68a 
Minubar, 5406 
Mirabary, 565a 
Miras, Mirasdar, 
5656 

Miratto, 537a 
Mir-bandar, 127a 
Mirschal, 586a, 6, 

6376 

Mirobalan, 6096 
Miscall, 5686 
Miscery, 5686 
Misl, 5686 
Mislipatan, 562a 
Misquitte, 590a 
Misreo, 5686, 8636 
Missal, 5686 
Missala, 601a 
Missulapatam, 562a 
Mistari, 976 
Misteesa, Misterado, 
Mistice, Misti^o, 
605a, 6046, 534a 
Mistry, 5386 
Mithkal, 5686 
Miyana, 5656 
Mizore, 610a 
Mizquita, 590a 


Mna, 564a 
Moabar, 5266 
Moal, 5706 

Mobed, Mobud, 569a 
Mocadam, Mocadan, 
Mocadao, Mcxia- 
don, 569a 

Mo^andan, Mocan- 
dao, Mocanaon, 
602.1, 6 
Moccol, 571a 
Moccuddama, 5696 
Mocondon, 602<r 
Moesudabad, 606a 
Mocuddum, 569a, 
8046 

Modogalinga, 488a 
Modcliar, Model liar, 
Modelyaar, Modil- 
ial, Modliar, 5696, 
876 

Modura, 535a 
MoTjoy\(o(r<Tori, 5526 
Mofussil, 570a; Dew- 
anny Adawlut, 5a ; 
Mofussilite, 570a 
Mog, 346, 5946 
Moga, 581a 
Mogali, Mogalia, 573(e 
Mogen, 346, 594a 
Moghul, 5736 
Mogodecio, 5356 
Mogol, Mogoli, Mo- 
golistan, Mogol), 
Mogor, 5706, 5736, 
572a, 6, 575a, 
Mograbbin, 595a 
Mogue, 5946 
Mogul, Breeches, the 
Great, 5706, 573a, 
5716 

Mohannah, 5656 
Mohawk, 22a 
Mohoehintau, 1976, 
531a 

Mohooreo, 5746 
Mo-ho-tchen-pu, 1836 
Mohrer, 5746 
Mohterefa, Mohturfa, 
591a 

Mohur, Gold, 573a 
Mohurrer, 5746 
Mohurrum, 5746 
Mohwa, 5746 
Mokaddam, Mokiid- 
dem, 5696, 2486 
Molavee, 5796 
Mo-la-yo, 540a 
Molebar, 829a 
Mole-Islam, 575a 
Moley, Moli, 575a 
Mol key, 456 
Molla, 5796 
Molly, 5756 
Mologonier, 9506 
Molokos, 576a 
Molo-yu, 576a 
Moluccas, Moluchhe, 
Molukse, 5756,6766 
Momatty, 5496 
Momljaim, 1036 
Mombareck, 5786 


Mombaym, Mom- 
bayn, 103o, 6 
Mometty, 5496 
Momiri, 5486 
Monbaym, 1036, 787a 
Moncam, Mon^ao, 
578a, 5776 
Moncadon, 569a 
Mondah, 586a 
Mone, 5766 
Monegar, 5766, 6856 
Monepore Cloth, 7076 
Monethsone, 578a 
Money poor, 5976 
Mongal, Mongali, 
Monghol, 5706, 
571a 

Mongoose, Mongiise, 
5966, 597a 
Monlb^r, 5406 
Monkey-bread Tree, 
577a 

Monock, 576a 
Monsam, Monson, 
Mons.soen, Mon- 
so(m, Monsson, 
Monssoyn, 577a, 6, 
578a 

Montaban, 5606 
Moiitc-Leonc, 304a 
Monthsono, 578a 
Montross, 563a 
Monzao, 578a 
Moobarek, 5786 
Moochulka, 5786 
Moochy, 579a 
Mooda, 5836 
Mooga, 5806 
Moojrnooadar, 4656 
Mookhtar, Mookht- 
yar, Mooktear 
579a 

Moola, Moolaa, Moo¬ 
lah, Moollah, 5796,(t 
Moolvee, 5796, i78a, 
5116 

Moonaul, 580a 
Moon Blindness, 680a 
Moong, 5806, 6396 
Moonga, 5806 
Moongo, 5806 
Moorishoe, Moonshi, 
Mooiishy, 581a, 
384a 

Moonsiff, 5816 
Moor, 5816, 887tt; 

Gold. 574a 
Moora, 5836 
Moorah, 5836 
Moore, 5826 
Mooree, 7076 
Moorei, 5746 
Moorish, Moorman, 
5816, 5846 

Moorpungkey, Moor- 
•punkee, Moor- 
punky, 584a 
Moors, 584a, 417a 
Moor urn, 585a, 1386 
Moqsin, 5786 
Mootshee, 679a 
Mootsuddy, 6856 
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Moplah, 5856 
Moqua, 216 
Mora, 586a 
Mora, 5836 
Morab, 574a 
Morah, 586a 
Morambu, 585a 
Moratta, Moratto, 
Moral too Ditch, 

Moratty, 537a, 6 
MOrchee, Mord-du- 
chicn, Mordechi, 
Mordcchin, Morde- 
chine, Mordescin, 
Mordesin, Mor- 
dexi, Mordexijn, 
Mordexim, Mor- 
dexin, Mordicin, 
Mordisheen, 5866, 
587a, 6, 588a, 5896 
Mordixim, 5896 
More, 5826, 583a 
Morexy, 587a 
Moro, 5826 
Morram, 585a 
Mort do chien, 5866 
Mortavaii, 5596 
Mortisheen, 5886 
Mortivan, 5606 
Mortshee, Morxi, 
Morxy, 5886, 587a, 
5866 

Mosandam, 602a 
Mosaul, 6016 
Mosch, Moschee, 5906 
Mosellay, 5896 
Mosleman, 604a 
Mosolin, 6006 
Moson, 578a 
Mosque, Mosqnette, 
Mosquey, 5896, 
590a, 130a 
Mosquito, 5906; 

drawers, 5186 
Mossalagee, 6016 
Mossapotam, 562^i 
Mossell^, Mossellay, 
5896 

Mosselliui, 6006 
Mossolei, 602a 
Mossoon, 5786 
Mossula, 603a 
Mostra, 605a 
Moturpha, 591a 
Mou^ao, 5776 
Moucoi, 5926 
Moufti, 5936 
MoiryouX/os, 5706 
Moulmein, 591a 
Mounggutia, 5966 
Moung-kie-li, 553a 
Mounson, 5786 
Mount Dely, 5916 
Mouro, 5816, 582a 
Mousceline, 6006 
Mouse-deer, 5916 
Moussel, 570a 
Mousson, 5776 
Mowa, Mowah, 5746, 
575a 

Moy, 5946 
Moxadabatb, 606a 

3 s 


Mran-ma, 131a 
Mu’allim, 5486 
Mucadarao, 5696 
Muchalka, 579a 
MuchfJn, 5916 
Muchilka, Muchilkai, 
679a, 5786 
Muchoa, 5926 
Muchwa, 5916 
Muok, 22a 
Muckadum, 5696 
Muokna, 5916 
Muckta, 581a 
Muckwa, 5926, 593a, 
603(7 

Mucoa, 592(i 
Muddilr, 593a, 9a 
Muddle, 593a 
Mudoliar, Mudolyar, 
5696 

Mueson, Muesson, 
578(x 

Mufti, M Ilf tv, 5936, 
5106, 178a,‘5a 
Mug, 5946, 595a 
Mugalia, 671a 
Mugg, 594a 
Muggud<x)ty, 581a 
7076 

Muggar, Mugger, 
595a 

Muggorbee, Muggra- 
bee, 595a 

Muggur, 595a, 367a, 
635a 

Mughal, 570a 
Muharrara, 5746 
Mukaddarn, 569a, 
9236 

Mukhtyrir-nilma, 
Muktear, 579a 
Mukna, 592a 
Mukuva, 592(t 
Mulai, 5796 
Mulaibar, 5406 
Mulkee, 5686 
Mull, 5956 
Mulla, 5796 
Mullaghoe - tawny, 
5956 

Mullah, 5796 
Mulligatawny, 5956 
Mulmull, 5956, 7076 
Mulacket, 590a 
Mulugu tanni, 5956 
Munchee, 5816 
Muncheel, 596a 
Munchua, 550a 
Munegar, 577a 
Mungu, 5806 
Mungoos, Mungoose, 
59lf7 

Mungrole, 5526 
Mungul, 5706 
Munlbar, 505a 
Munj, 4766, 5806 
Munjeet, 597a 
Munnepoora, Mun- 
neepore, Munni- 
poor, 598a, 597a, 
170a 

Munny, 3966 


Miinsee, 5816 
Munsheel, 596a 
Mftnshy, 5816 
Munsif, 5816 
M unsoon, 5786 
Muiisubdar, 598a 
Muntra, 5986 
Muntree, Muntry, 
5986 

Miinzil, 599a 
Mura, 5836, 787(t 
Murehal, 586a 
Murgiir, 595a 
Murrurnut, 5586 
Muscjit, 599a 
Muscato, 591a 
Muscelin, 6006 
Muschat, 599(7 
Muscheit, 5906 
Muscieten, 591a 
Muscus, 5996 
Musendon, 6026 
Musheod, 5906 
Mushru, 7076 
Music, 599(7 
Musk, Musko, 599a, 6 
Musketo, Muskito, 
591a, 5906 
Musk-rat, 5996 
Musland, 601a 
Muslin, 600a 
Musnud, 6006, 4006 
Musooki, 603(7 
Musqueet, 5906 
Mussal, 601a 
Mussalchee, 602a 
Mussjilla, 601a 
Mussaul, 60171 
Miissaulcheo, 6016 
Musseet, 5906 
Musseldr^m, M ussen- 
dom, Mussendown, 
602a, 6 

Musshoroo, 7076 
Mussleman, 604a 
Mussoan, ,5786 
Mussocke, 6036, 776a 
Mussolcn, Musaeli, 
Mnssolo, Mussolin, 
6006 

Mussoola, Mussoolah, 
Mussooleo, 6026, 
603a 

Mussoun, 5786 
Mussuck, 6036, 92a, 
735a 

Muaaula, 603a 
Mussulman, 6036 
Must, 604a 
Mustee, Mustoes, 
604a, 3536 

Muster, 605a, 1086, 
7076 

Mustero, Mastice, 
6046 

Mustra, 605a, 2556 
Musty, 605a 
Musulman, Musul- 
mani, 604a 
Mut, 6066 

Mutchliputtun, 562a 
Muth, 6056 


Mutra, 535a 
Mutseddy, Mutsud- 
dee, Mutsuddy, 
5856, 1576, 334a 
Mutt, 6056, 130(7 
Muttasuddy. 5856, 
384a 

Muttongosht, 6056 
Muttongye, 6056 
Muttra, 6056, 5346 
Mutusuddy, 5856 
Muxadabad, Muxa- 
dabaud, Muxada- 
vad, Muxidavad, 
Muxoodavad, 6056, 
606a 

Muzboe, Muzhubee, 
Miizzubee, 6066 
Myannti, Myannah, 
5656 

Mydan, 6066, 7206 
Myna, Mynah, My- 
neh, 607a, 4906 
Myrabolan, Myro- 
balan, 609(7 
Mys(U’e, Tlu^rn, 610(7 
Mystery, 539a 


Nabab, Nababo, 

611a, 6106 
Nabi, 693(7 
Nabdb, 6106 
Nacabar, 625a 
Nach, 620a 
Nachoda, Nacoda, 
Nacoder, 6r2a,548a 
Nader, 621a 
Najmet, 632a 
Naeri, 615(7 
Nafar, 614(4 
Naga, 613a 
Nagar Cote, Nagar- 
kot, 631a, 6 
Nagaree, 6136 
Nagerkoto, 631a 
Nagheri, 6136 
Nagorcote, Nagra 

Cutt, 6316 
Nogroe, 6136 
Nahab, 6106 
Nahoda, 6126 
Nail), 6136 
Naibabi, 7076 
Naic, Naickle, Ntiig, 
Naigue, Nuik, 

614a, 6 

Nainsook, 708a 
Naique, 614a, 569a 
Nair, 615a 

N aitea, N aiteani, 6206 
Nakarkutt, 6316 
N akhodha, Nakhuda, 
6126 

Nakkavaram, N^k- 
w4ram, 625a 
Naleky, Nalkee, 
Nalki 6156 
Naraboadarira, Nara- 
beoderfC, Nambia- 
dora, 6156 
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Nambooree, Narn- 
bouri, Narabure, 
Namburi, 6154 
Nam-King, 616a 
Nan, 6196 
Nana, 27a 
Nand, 6196 
N£i 77 a, 613a 
Narigaaaque, 503a 
Naugracot, 631a 
Narika, Nankeen, 
616a 

Nanking, Nan<juij, 
Nanquin, 616a, 6 
Narang, Nriranj,642a 
Narba(lah, 624a 
Narcodilo, Narco n- 
dam, 617a, 6 
Nard, Nardo, NctpSos, 
N ardosbicbys, Nar- 
dus, 6176, 618a 
Nargeela, 618a ; Nar- 
ghil, 6186 ; Nargil, 
2286, 874a ; Nur- 
giltjh, Nargill, 

G18a, 6 
Narooa., 4026 
NarrowH, the, 6186 
Nar.sin, Nar^inga, 

Narsingna, 619a, 
6186, 97a 
Nassick, 6196 
Nassir, 621a 
NaU;h, 6206 
Nauabi, Nauabo, 6106 
Naugrocot, 6316 
Naukar, 629a 
Naund, 6196 
Nauro.s, Nauroze, 

Nannis, N'auruu.s, 

Nauniz, 6306, a 
Nautch, 620a ; -(iirl, 
620a, 2956 
Naval), 611a 
Navait, 6206 
Navob, Nawab, Na- 
waub, 611a, 6, 612</ 
Nay be, 6136 
Naygue, Nayqne, 

6146, a 
Nayre, 615a 
Nazar.-tna, 9406 
Nazier, 635a 
Nazir, 6346 
Nazir, 621a 
Nazur, 635a, 574a 
Nebi, 693a 
Necoda, 6126 
Nocuveran, 625a 
NoegreoTelinga, 4886 
Neel, -Kothee, -Wal¬ 
lah, 31a, 6 
Neelftm, 621a 
Neelghau, Neelgow, 
Neelgye, 622<i, 6216 
Neem, 622a, 118a 
Neepe, 627a 
Neganepaut, 708a 
Negapatam, Nega- 
mtan, Negapatao, 
Negapotan, o22b 
Neger, 6256 


Negercoat, 6316 
Negombo, 6226 
Negraglia, Negrais, 
Ca]^»e, 598a, 6226 
Nogn, Negro, No- 
groe, 6256, a 
Negumbo, 6226 
Neilgherry, 6256 
Neip, 6136 
Neitea, 6206 
Nele, 6236 
Neli, 375a, 4656 
Nellegree, Nelligree, 
626a 

Nellore, 6236 
Nelly, 6236 
Nernnai, Nemptai, 
6166 

Nepa, 7386 
Nerbadda, Nor-, 
bud da, 624a, 6236 
Nercba, 624a 
Nerdaba, 624a 
Neremon, Nero- 
inoner, Neroinon- 
near, 6296, 630a 
Neri, 356 

Norik, Nerrick, 

^ 6246, a 

Nevayat, Nevayet, 
N evoyat, 6236,6206 
New Haven, 7276 
No wry, 2276, 522(t 
Ne.wty, 438a 
Nezil), 6316 
Ngapo, Ngapoo,6246, 
r.bf 

Niab, 614a 

Niba, Niban, Nib- 
bfinain, 6276 
Niccannee, Niccan- 
neer, 708a 

Nicobar, Niconvar, 
Nicoveran, Nicu- 
bar, 6246, 625a 
Nigaban, 749a 
Nigger, Nigroe, 
625a, 6 
Nihang, 9a 
Nil, 316 

Niliiwar, 6236, 752a 
Nilgai, Nilgau, Nil- 
ghau, 622a, 6216 
Nilgherry, 6256 
Nili, 6236 
Nilla, 708a 
Nilligree, 626a 
Nilo, 150a 
Nilsgau, 6216 
Nimbo, 622a 
Ninipo, Nimpoa, 
Ningpoo, 5156 
Nip, Nipa, Nipar, 
N i pe, N i per, N ippa, 
627a, 62^, 6, 140a, 
357a 

Nirk, Niruc, 624a 
Nirvana, Nirwana, 
6276 

Nizam, the, 628a; 
Nizdm - ul - Mulk- 
hiya, 6286 


Nizaraaluco, Niza 
Maluquo, Niza- 
mosha, Nizamoxa, 
Niza Muxaa, 628a, 6 
2646, 516, 6416 
Nizamut Adawlat, 46 
Nizzer, 635a 
Nobab, 611a 
Nockador, Nocheda, 
Nockado, Nock- 
hoda, 613a, 6126, 
490a 

Noe Hose, 6306 
Noga, 6136 
Nobody, Nohuda, 
6126 

Nokar, 6286 
N okay day, 6126 
Nokor, Nokur, 629a, 
183a, 1826 
Nol-kole, 629a 
Non-regulation, 629a 
Nori, 436, 522a 
Norimon, 6296 
N oroose, Norose, 630a 
North-wester, Nor’- 
wester, 630a 
Notch, 620a 
Nouchadur, 6306 
Nonkur, 620a 
No way it, 6206 
Nowbohar, 630tt 
Nowrose, Now-roz, 
6306, a 

Nowshadder, Nox- 
adre, 6306 
Noyra, 522a 
Nuc<iuedah, 924a 
Nuddoea Rivers, 6306 
Nudjeev, 6316 
Nuggnrcotc, 631a 
Niijeeb, 6316 
Nukur, 629a 
Nullah, 632a 
Numhda, Numda, 
6326, a 

Numerical Affixes, 
6326 

Nujninud, Nuinna, 
Numud, 632<t 
Nuncatios, 6346 
Nunda, 632a 
Nunsaree, 708a 
Nure, 522a 
Nut, 6346 

Nut, Indian, 2286; 

Promotion, 6346 
Nuth, 6346 
Niizr, Nuzza, Nuzzer, 
635«, 6346 
Nyra, 622a 
Nype, Nypeira, 627a, 
6266 


Oaiyan, 641a 
Oaracta, 4856 
Oart, 635a 
Obang, 6356 
Ochilia, 751a 
Odia, Odiaa, 4656, 
466a 


Odjein, 6386 
Oeban, 6356 
CEil de chat, 175a 
Oegli, 3a 
Ofante, 343a 
Ogg, 9a 

Ogolim, Ogouli, 423a, 
6 

Ojantana, 951tt 
Ola, 636a, 323a 
Old Strait, 0356 
Ole, 6366 

Olho do gato, gatto, 
1746 

Olio, 6366 
Oliphant, 343a 
011a, Ollah, 011e,636a, 
6, 140a 

0mara,0n)brah,6376, 

6486 

Orabrel, 9516 
Ornedwaur, Omeed- 
war, 6366, 637a 
Omlah, 637a 
Omrneraud, 6376 
Omra, Omrah, 6376, 

а, 18tt 

Otnum water, 6376 
Onoar, 716 
Onbrele, 9516 
Ondera, 4136 
Onor, Onore, 4226, a, 
456 

Oojyno, 6376 
Oolank, Oolock, 9716 
Oolong, 909a 
Ooloo Ballang, 
Oolooballong, 639a 
Oonari, 4136 
Oopas, 9586 
Ooplah, Ooplee, 639a, 
6 

Oord, Oordh, Ooreed, 
6396, 725a 
Oordoo, 6396, 417a 
Oorial, 6406 
Ooriya, 6406 
Oorlam, 3966 
Oorud, 6396 
Oosfar, 780a 
Ootacamund, 6406 
Opal, 6406 
Opeou, 4216, 426a 
Ophium, Ophyan, 
Opio, Opion, 
Opium, 6406, 641a, 

б, 642a 
Opper, 426a 
Orafle, 378a 
Orancaya, Orancayo, 

6446, 645a, 208a 
Orang Barou, -Baru, 
39fe, 6 

Orangcaye, 645a 
Orang Deedong, 4396 
Orange, 642a 
Orangkaya, Orang 
Kayo, 6446, 645a 
Orang-lama, 3966 
Orang-otan, -otang, 
*outan, -outang, 
-utan, 6436, 644a 
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Orankaea, Orankay, 
474d, 6446 

Orda, Ordo, Ordu, 
-bazar, 640a, h 
Orenge, 6436 
Organ, 645rt 
Organa, 4856 
Orincay, 754<i 
Oringal, 708a 
Orisa, Orissa, Orixa, 
6456, a, 816 
Ormes, 646tt 
Ormesine, 6456 
Orniucho, Ormiis, 
Ormuz, 6466; Or- 
muzine, 6456 
Ornij, 116 

Orobalang, Orobalon, 
639a 

Orombarroe, 6466 
Oronge, 6436 
Oronkoj^ 645a 
Orraca, Orracha, 36a, 
357a 

Orrakan, 346 
Orraqua, 366 
’0/J^o^d, 8766 
Orta, Ortha, 635a, 6 
Ortolan, 647a 
’'O/JvfoM, Oryza, 7636, 
764a 

Osbet, 960a 
Osfour, 780a 
Otta, Ottah, Otter, 
647a 

Otto, Ottor, 647a, 243a 
Oude, Oudh, 6476, 
4656 

Ouran-Outang, Ou- 
rong-outang,6446, a 
Ourdy, 6406 
Outcry, 648a 
Ouvidor, 6496 
Ova, 41a, 7946 
Overland, 6486 
Ovidore, 6496 
Owl, 6496 
Oyut’o, 6476 
’0^-771/^, 6386 


Paoal, Pacauly, 735a 
Pacca, 7346 
Pacem, 6826 
Pachamuria, 45a 
Pachin, 6946 
Pacota, 7046 
Paddie, 6506 
Paddimar, 6876 
Paddy, Bird, Field, 
650a, 6 

Padenshawe, 652a 
Padi bird, 6506 
Padre, -Souchong, 



Padshaw, 652a 
Paee-jaim 748a 
Pagar, 6526 


Pagari, 7356 
Pagarr, 6526 
Pagod, 6556, 657ft; 
Pagoda, Tree, 6526, 
6576 ; Pjigode, Pa- 
godi, Pagodo, Pa- 
gody, Pagotha, 
6546, 656a, 6, 657a, 

616ft 

Paguel, 1236 
Ptiguode, 6556 
Pahar, 736a 
Pahlavi, 6576 
Pahlawan, 6446 
Pabr, 736a 
Pahzer, 91a 
Paibu, 1696, 682a 
Paick, 7486 
Paigu, 693a 
Paik, 748a 
Pailoq, 6586 
Painted Goods, 714a 
Paique, 749a 
Paisah, 704a 
Paishcush, 7016 
Pajjima, 748fi 
Pa jar, 91a 
Pakoti^, 7046 
Pal, 689a 
Piilagilttss, 659a 
Palakijn, Palamkeen, 
661a, 8516 

Palampore, 6626,708ti 
Palanckeo, Palan- 
chino, 6606, a 
Palangapuz, 6626 
1‘alangkyn, 661a 
Palang posh, 6626 
Palanka, Palankeen, 
Palankin, Palan- 
kine, Palanqueen, 
Palanquin, 659tt, 

660ft, 6, 6616 

Palapuntz, 7386 
Palau, 711a 
Palaveram, 6616 
PiClawii bandar, 33a 
Paleacate, 7366 
Paleagar, 7186 
Pale Ale, Beer, 662a 
Pale burize, 7386 
Paloiacatta, 7366 
Palekee, Paleky ,661a, 
6606 

Palempore, 662a 
Palenkeen, Palen- 
quin, 661a, 660a 
Paleponts, punts, 
punzon, 7386, a 
Pali, 6626, 730a 
Palkee, 661a; -Garry, 
664a, 365^t, 6596; 
P^lk 1 , 8606 ; gharry, 
664a 

Pallakee. Pallamkin, 
Pallankee, Pallan- 
quin, 661a, 660a, 
6 

Palleacatta, 7366 
Palleagar, 719a 
Palleki, 6606 
P41Ji, 663a 


Pallingeny, 116a 
Pallinkijm 6606 
Palmas, Cape das, 
665a 

Palrneiras, Palmerias, 
i*altiieroe, Palmira, 
PalmirasCape, Pal¬ 
myra, Palmyra 
Point, Palmyras 
Point, 6646, 665a 
Pambou, 55ti 
Pambre, Pamerin, 
Panjorine, 665a 
Pampano, 721ft 
l*am pel moose, 
-mousse, 7216 
Pamphlet, 1‘amploo, 
PampJet, 7216, a 
Pamree, P.4mrf,6656,a 
l*an, Panan, I'anant, 
6896, 349a 
Panchagao, 6656 
Panchaeet, Panehait, 
740a, 7396^ 
Panchalar, 172tt 
i'anehanada, 7416 
Panchanga, Pan- 
chaftgam, 6656 
Panchaiit, Pancha- 
yot, 740(1, 7396 
Panchway, 6886 
Pandaol, Pa.n<lal, 6656 
Pand^rarn, 666(t 
Pandarane, Pandar- 
ani, Pandarany, 
666a, 6, 667a, 540a 
Pandaron, Panda- 
run), Pandarrum, 
666a, 6 

Pandaul, 6656, 666a 
Pandect, 741 ft 
Pandejada, 668(t 
I’andel, 6656 
Pandit, Pandite, 
7406, 741a 
Pandy, 6676 
Pang-ab, 742a 
Pangaia, Pangaio, 
Pangara, 668a 
Pang-ob, 742a 
Pangolin, 6686 
Panguagada, Pan- 
guay, Panguayo, 
668a 

Panl, 6896 

Panica, Panical, 669a 
Panicale, 669a 
Panicar, 669a 
Panidarami, 667a 
Panikar, Paniquai, 
669ft 

Panj-ab, 742a 
Panjangam, 6656 
Panji, 7576 
Paninad, 742a 
Panka, 743a 
Panoel, 6706 
Pansaree, 744a 
Panschotip, 742a 
Pan tad o, 714a 
Pantaro, Pantaron- 
gal, 666a 


Panthay, Pantho, 
6696 

Panwell, 670a 
Papadom, 725a 
Papaie, Papaio, Pa- 
ptiw, Papay, Pa¬ 
paya, 6706, 671a 
J^iper, 725a 
Pappao, 67la 
Papua, 6716 
Pacpiin, 6946 
Par, 373a, 736a 
Para, 7296 

Para-beik, Parabyke, 

672f/, 6716 

Paradise, Bird of, 946 
J^araiuautri, 6446 
Paranghee, 672a 
Parangi, Parangui, 
353ft, 354a 
J\‘irao, 733a 
Parnshfiwar, Parasha- 
wara, 7006, 701tt 
Pa ray a, 681 ft 
Pari nitty, 672f. 
Pan^ee, 6816 
Pareherry, 6836 
Pardai, Pardao, Par- 
dau, Pardaw, Par- 
doo, 6766, 6726, 

677tt, 6, 8986 
P.'iroa., 6796 
Paree, 650a 
Pareiya, 6806 
Parell, 67H(/ 
Paretchcri, 6836 
Pareya, 6796 
Pargana, 6986 
Paria, 680a ; Pariah, 
6786; Arraek, 575a, 
681a ; Dog, 681a ; 
Kite, 681 ft; Pariar, 
680a, 681a; l\ariva, 
6806 

Par<'., 7336 
F*aroc(',o, 1166, 873fi 
Parpatrim, Parpoti, 
l*arputty, 6726, 
569(t 

Parrea, Parr ear, 

Parreyor, Parriar, 
Parry, 6796, 680a, 
681 ( 1 , 130a 

Parsee, Parseo, Par- 
soy, 6816, 682a 
Parsh^war, 7006 
Pars), 682a 
Partal), 6736 
Partridge, Black, 

996 ; Grey, 3956 
Paru, 1216 
Parvoe, Parvu, 

682a, 6, 7876 
F’arwanna, 7446 
Pasador, 6826 
Pasban, 749a 
lUsei, 6826, 8656 
Pasi, 683a 
Pastoquo, 6856 
Pat, 683a 
Pataca, 683a 
Pa tail, 686a 
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Patamar, 687a 
Pa tan, Patana, 6866, 
7466 

Patane, Patander, 
7466, 747a 
Patawa, 7476 
Patch, 683a; Leaf, 
6836 

Patcharee, 6836 
Patchaw, 6526 
Patcheree, Pat- 
cherry, 6836 
Patchouli, 6836 
Patchuk, 746a 
Pateca, 684a 
Pateco, Patecoon, 
683a 

Patci, 686a 
Pateil, Patel, Pa tell, 
6856, 6mi 

Patella, Patellee, 
Patel lo, 6876, 688a 
Patemare, 6876 
Patenaw, 6866 
Patequo, 6856 
Pater, 6516 
Pater, 6906 
Path<4n, 7466 
Patiinar, 687a 
Patna, 686a, 
Patnl-diir, 746a 
Patola, Patella, Pa- 
tolo, 6866 
Patro, 652a 
Patsjaak, 7456 
Patta, 708a 
Pattiik, 683a 
Pattfila, 6866 
Pattaniar, 687a 
Pattan, 7466 
Patta.naw, 6866 
Pattate, 8856 
Pattawfila, 7476 
Pattel, 686a 
Pattollo, 6876 
Pattemar, 6876 
Pattena, 6866 
Patti mar, 3926 
Patxiah, 652<t 
Paual, 155a 
Pauco-nia, 693a 
Paugul, 7176 
Paul, 689a 
Paulist, Paulistin, 
688 a 

Paumj)hlet, 72iu- 
Paunch, 7386 
Paunch way, 6886, 
737a 

Pausonpi, 230ri 
Pautshaw, 6526 
Pauzecour, 917a 
Pawl, 6886 
Pawmmerry, 665a 
Pawn, 689a, 89a ; 

Sooparie, 6896; 
Paw'ne, 6896 
Pawnee, 6896; Kalla, 
690a 

Paw Paw, 6716 
Pawra, 3586 
Paygu, 693a 


Pay eke, 7486 
Payen-ghaut, 690a 
Pay god, 657a 
P^yik, 749a 
Payln-gh^t, 690a 
Pazahar, 91a 
Pazand, 6586 
Pazem, 691a 
Pazend, 6906, 6586 
Pazze, 6826 
Pega, 704a 
Pecca, 734a 
J*eccull, 6906 
Pecha, 704a 
Peccr, 9086 
Pecu, 693a, 6 
Pecul, 6906, 48a, 9186 
Pedeare, 691a 
Pedoahaw, 6626 
Pedir, 6906 
Podra do Cobraj 848a 
Peeada, 6916 
Poedere, 691a 
Peenua, 691a 
Peopal, Peepul, 692tt, 
6916 

Poor, 692a 
i^ogo, 693<t 
Pogo, 9086 

Pegu, 693a ; Jar, 
«5606 ; l^ony, 6936 
Peguo, l^eguu, 693a, 6 
l*ehlevan, PehlivAn, 
7376 

Pehlvi, 6576, 6586 
Poicho-kane, 7016 
Peigu, 6936 
Peik, 7486 
Pei.sach, 7146 
Peischeush, 7016 
Peish-khanna, 7016 
Peishor, 7006 
Poi.shwah, 702a 
Peixe Cerra, 808a 
looker, 8606 
looking, 694a 
Pekoo, 909(J 
Pelau, 711a 
Pelican, 6946, 2896 
Pellacata, 7366 
Pelo. 7106 

Pelong, 354a ^ 

I’enang Lawyer, 696a 
Pendal,Pendaul, 6656 
Pendet, 741a 
Penguin, Penguyn, 
Pongwin, Pen- 
gwyn. Duck, 6956, 
696a 

Peniasco, 708a 
Penical, 6696 
Penisse, 6916 
Pentado, 7136 
Peon, 696a, 220a 
Peon, 7236 
Peor, 6926 
Pepe, 6986 
Popper, 6976 
Poquij, Pequin, 694a 
Percaula, PercoUa, 
Percolle, 708a 
Perdaw, Perdo, 678a 


Pergane, Perguniiah, 
The Twenty-four, 
6986 

Peri, 699a 
Perim, 5366 
Porpet, Perpetuance, 
Perpetuano, Per¬ 
petuity, 699a, 6 
Perria, 680a 
Persaim, 6996, 71a, 
2596 

Persee, 6816 
PershAwer, 7006 
Persiani, 682a 
Persimmon, 6996 
Pertab, 6766 
I^erumbaucum, 700a 
Pervilis, 876 
Perwanna, Per- 
wauna, 7446 
Pescaria, 700a 
l^eshash, Peschaseh, 
7146 

Poflhawur, 700a 
Peshoubz, 701a 
Pesheush, Peshkesh, 
701a, 491a 
Peshkhaima, Pesh- 
khana, Posh-khid- 
mat, 7016 
Peshour, 701a 
Peshua, Peshwa, 
Peshwah, 702tt 
Pesket, 701a 
Pes(jueria, 700a 
Petamar, 6876 
Petarah, 7ir)a 
Pctorsilly, 702a. 

Petta, Pettiih, 7026 
Peun, Pe-une, 697a, 
6966 

Peuplior, 692a 
Peys, Peyaen, 1216, 
704a 

Peyxe Serra, 808a 
Fliansegar, Phan- 
aoeg\ir, I’hansigar, 
7026, 916a 
Phaora, 3586 
Pharmaund, 3546 
Phaur, 736a 
Phormanticloto, 9156 
Pherushahr, 3506 
Pherwanna, 7446 
Phil in, 354a 
P’hineez, 691a 
Phirangi, 353a, 
Phirraaund, 3546, 58a 
Phojdar, 2166 
Phonghi, Phongi, 
Phongy, 724a, 8916 
Phoolcheri, 7226 
Phoolkareo, Phool- 
kari, 7026, 708a 
Phoongy, 724a 
Phorea, 756 
Phoorza, Phoorze, 
Phoorzer, 703a 
Phosdar, 222/t 
Phota, 708a 
Phousdar, Phousdar- 
dar, Phousdarry, 


Phouzdar, 358a, 6, 
2096 

Phra, 7286 
Phdl, 357a 
Phulcarry, 703a 
Phulcheri, 722a 
Phy^, 7296 
Phyrmaund, 8086 
Piiig, Piagg, 730a, 
7m 

Pial, 703a 
IMao, 569a, 6966 
Picar, Piccar, 7036, 
334a 

Pice, 7036 
Pice, 7496 
Pickalier, 735a 
Pico, Picoll, 6906 
Picota, Picotaa, Pi- 
cottaa, 704a, 6, 

3236, 359a, 7456 
Picote, Picotta, Pi¬ 
co ttah, 7046 
Picquedan, Picque- 
dont, 709a 
Pidor, 6906 
Pidjun English, 709a 
Pie, 705a 
Pie, 7486 
Piocey, 633a 
Piece-Goods, 705a 
Pierb, 7246 
Pierres de Cobra, 8476 
Pioachtok, 7456 
Piexe Sorra, 808a 
Pigdan, Pigdaun, 
709a 

Pigeon English, 
709a, 1336 
Pigeon, Green, 395a 
Pig-sticker, -sticking, 
710a, 709a 
Pigtciil, 7106 
Pike, 749a 
Pikol, 6906 
Pil.lf, Pilau, Pilaw, 
Pillau, Pillaw, Pib 
loe, Pilow, 7106, 
711a 

Kmplo-nose, 7216, 
8176 

Pinang,Pinange, 711a 
Pinaou, 695a 
Pinasco, 708a 
Pindara, Pindarec, 
Pindareh, Pin- 
darry, Pinderrah, 
713a, 711^, 7126 
Pine-apple, 7136, 266 
Pinguy, 696a 
Pinjrapole, 7136 
Pinnace, 6916 
Pintado, Pintadoo, 
Pinthado, 7136, 
714a, 202a, 2556 
Pion, 6966 
Pipal, Pippal, 692/t 
Pir, 6926 
Pirdai, 677a 
Pire, 6926 ; ponjale, 
17a 

Piriaw, 6796 
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Pi8^h, Piaachee, 
7146, a 
Pisang, 7146 
P*isashee, 7146 
Piscaria, 700a 
Piscaah, Pishcash, 
Pishcush, 701a, 6, 
3546 

Pish pash, 715a 
Piso, 8976 
Piasa, 3896 
Pissang, 683ii 
Pitan, 747a 
Pitarah, Pitarrah, 
715a, 606 
i’izfe, 701a 
Placia, Placy, 7176 
Plantjiin, Ionian, 
Plantano, Plan- 
tano, Planter!, 
Plantin, 715a, 716a, 
6 , 717a 
Plassey, 7l7a 
Platan, Platanus, 716a 
Pochok, 7456, 1736 
Podiir, 7176, 334a 
Podeahar, 5726 
Podito, 7406 
Podahaw, 652<x 
Poedechery, 7226 
Poeo, 7576 
Poggle, 7176 
Pogodo, 6556 
Pohngee, 724a 
Pohoon, 7236 
Poison-nut, 718a 
Pokerniore, 7456 
Polea, Poleaa, 718a, 6 
Polegar, 7186 
Poler, Poliar, 7186, a 
Policat, 7366 
Poligar, 7186 ; Dog, 
7196 

Pollam, 7196 
Pollicat, 7366 
Pollock-saug, 7206 
Polo, 7196 
P’o-lo-nia-se, 83a 
Polo-ye-kia, 7296 
Polonga, Polongo, 
7206, 225a 
Polumbum, 752a 
Polwar, 737a 
Polya, 7186 
Poly gar, 719a 
Pomeri, 665a 
Pomfret, 721a 
Pommelo, 7216 
Pomphret, 721a 
Pompoleon, Pom- 
pone, 7216 

Ponacaud, Ponam, 
2b2a 

Ponany, 166a 
Pondicheid, Pondi¬ 
cherry, 7226, a 
Pone, 7276, 7376 
Pongol, 7226 
Ponse, 739tt 
Ponsy. Ponsway, 6886 
Pont de Cheree, 722a, 
Pooja, Poojah, 7226, 


723a; Poojahs, the, 
3246 

P(X)jaree, 723^1 
Poojon, 723a 
Pool, 723a, 322a 
Pool bandy, Pool- 
bundy, 72*36, a 
Pooligheo, 7186 
Poon, 7236 
Poonamalee, 7236 
Poongee, 724tt 
I’ooriCna, 724a 
Poorbeah, Po<!rbeea, 
Poorub, 7246, a 
Pootly Nautch, 7246, 
Popeya, 6716 
lV>po, 7496 
Popper, l^opper-cako, 
7246, 725a, 418a 
Porana, 724a 
Porao, 733a 
Porca, 725a. 
Porcelain, Porcelana, 
Porcelaine, Porce- 
lan, Porcelane, 
Porcollaino, Porcel- 
lana, Porcell^ne, 
Porcelyn, 725a, 6, 
7266, 126 
Porchi, 7276 
Porcielotte, 726a 
Pore, 3856, 736a 
Porgo, 7266 
Ponjuatt, 725a 
Porseleta, 7256 
Porte Grande, Pe- 
(juina, 728a 
Portaloon, 746a 
Porta Nova, 7276 
Portia, 727a 
Porto de Gale, 3606 ; 
Novo, 7276 ; Pi- 
queno, Picheuo, 
7276, 728a 
Porzellana, 726a 
Posh tin, Posteen, 
Postln, 728a 
Potail, 6856 
Potan, 8a 
Potato, 8856 
Potshaugh, Potshaw, 
652a, 6, 8556 
Potsiock, 7456 
Pottah, 7286 
Pottato, 8856 
Pouchong, 909a 
Poujari, 723a 
Poulia, Pouliat, 7186, 
5926 

Pouran, 724a 
Pourschewer, 7626 
Poyal, Poyo, 703a 
Pra, 7286 
Praag, 7296 
Pracrit, Pracrita, 
730a, 663 <a 
P rage, 730a 
Praguana, 6986 
Pr^h, 7296 
Prahu, 7336 
Prammoo, 56a 
Prat^p, 674a 


Prau, Praw, 734a, 
7336 

Praw, 7286 
Praya, 730a 
Prayftga, 7296 
Pregona, 6986 
Pren, 733a 
Presidency, Presi¬ 
dent, 7306 

Prickly-heat, 7316; 

-pear, 732a 
Prigany, 6986 
Procelana, 726a 
Prock, 51a 
Proe, 7336 

Prom, Prome, Prone, 
733<r, 7326 

Provoe, Prow, 7336, a 
Prox, 51a 
Pucca, 734a 
Piighio, Piicho, 

Puchok, 7456, a, 
1736 

Pucka, Puckah, 734a 
Puckalie, Puckall, 

Puckally, Puckavil, 
Puckauly, 7346 ; 
-boys, 735a 
Pucker, 734a; pice, 
704a 

Puckero, I^ickerow, 
735a 

Puckery, 736a 
Puddicherry, 722a 
Pudifetanea, Ihidi- 
patan, Ridopa- 
tana, I^idripatan, 
7356, a 
Puduk,279a 
Puggaree, 736a 
I\iggoc, 736a 
Puggerie, 7356 
Puggly, 7176 
Duggry, 7356; -wala, 
9356 

I*uggy, 736a 
Pugley, 7176 
Puhlwan, 7376 
Puhur, 736a 
Puja, Pujah, 723a; 

Pujahs, the, 723a 
Pujari, 723a 
I^ikka, 7346 
Pul, 272a 

Pula, Pulamar, 736a,6 
IMlocat, handker¬ 
chief, 708a, 737a 
Puler, 718a 
Pulicat, 7366 ; hand¬ 
kerchief, 57tt, 708tt, 
737a 

I'ullao, 711a 
Pullicherry, 722a 
Pullie, 7186 
l\illow, 711a 
Pulo Pinaou, 695a 
Pulton, Pultoon, IMl- 
tun, 737a, 1526 
Pulu, 7206 

l*u-lu-8ha-pu-lo, 7006 
Pulwah, Pulwaar, 
Pulwar, 737a 


Pulwauu, 737a, 6686 
Pummel-nose, Pum- 
pelniooa, Jhimpel- 
mos, l^lraplomuse, 
Pumplonose, 7216 
722.7., 8176 
Pun, 7376 

Punch, 7376 ; -ghar, 
739a ; -house, 739a 
F*unchayot, 7396 
Pund,7376 
Pundal, 2216 
Pundit, 740a 
Pundull, 6656 
Pune, 697a 
Pnn-ghurry, 3726 
F^mjab, F’linjaub, 

7426, 741a 
FMnjum, 708a, 46 
F^unka, Punkah, 

F’unkaw, F^mkor, 
743a, 6, 7426 
l*unsaroe, 744a 
Punshaw, 6526 
Punsoee, 6886 
F'unt, 7406 
Fhmta di Gallo, 3606 
F^rnticherry, 7226 
F*unto-Galo, 3606 
Ferrari, Ihirilna, 724a, 
8236 

Purb, FMrba, Pur- 
banean, 724a, 6, 

6866 

Purcollain, 7266 
Purdah, Purdanishin, 
744a 

I'urdesoe, 7446 
F^lrdoo, 7446 
F*urga, F^urgoo, 727a 
F^irop, 13a, 7246 
Fhirshaur, 7006 
1^1 rVO. r*urvoo, 6826, 
170a 

I^urwanna, 7446 
Puselen, 7266 
F’utacho, 6856 
Putch, Putcha leaf, 
6836 

Putehock, Putchuck, 
7446, 7456 
Puteah, 708a, 747a 
I\itelan, Putelaon, 
746a 

r\itolee, 688a 
F^utiel, 2486 
Putlam, 746a 
Putnee, Putneedar, 
F^itney, 746/i, 6 
Ibittfln, l^lttanian, 
7466, 747a 

Puttee, l^itteedaree, 
747a, 6 

Fhittiwala, 7476 
Putton kotchie, 708a 
F^ttully-nautch,7246 
IMtty, 747a 
Putty walla,7476,220a 
Putwa, 7476 
Puxshaw, 1176 
Pyal, 7036 
Pye, 7476 
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Pyjamma, 748a, 707b 
Pykar, 7036 
Pyke, 748a 
Pyoii, 6966 
Pyre, 736a 
Py8^^chi, 7146 
Pysc, 7496 
Pytan, 747a 


Qualaluz, 650a 
Qhalif, 147a 
Qualecut, 1486 
Quam I >ay a, 1 aOa 
Quamoclit, 7496 
Quandreen, 155a 
Qiiantimj?, 1586 
Quatre, ‘2646 
Queda, Quodah, 
Quedda, 750a, 6 
QuoixioiJie, Queix- 
ome, Qucjxurae, 
485(i, 6, 7606 
Quoliti, Quely, 490a 
9406 

Quenioy, 7506 
Quencheny, ‘2806 
Qiierix, 2746 
Quenhory, 288a 
Quetcry, 4826 
Quiohcri, 4766 
Qui-hi, 7506 
Quil, 483a 

Quilin, Quilline, 4896 
QuilJoa, 751a 
Qiiillee, ‘2506 
Quiloa, 7506 
Qiiilon, 751a 
Quincij, 6166 
Quirpole, 753a 
Quitasole, Quit de 
♦Soleil, Quitta Soil, 
Quittosol, 488a, 6 
Quizome, 486a 
Quoiha<?, 7506 
Quo«iuo, 229a, 3736 
Quorongoliz, 273a 
Quybibe, 277a 
Quyluco, 751 tt 


Baack, Baak, 866, 

4466 

Raazpoot, 637a 
Rabo del Elephanto, 
343<t 

Racan, Racanner, 
Racaon, Rachan, 
346 

Rachebida, 7556 
Rack, -apee, Racko- 
house, Rack-punch, 
37a, 7396 

Radaree, 753a, 7996 
Races, 754a, 7776 
Raffady, 825a 
Raffa-giirr’d, Rafu- 
gar, 773a, 6 
Ragca, 7546 
Ragipous, 7556 


Raggy, 7536 
Ragia, 7546 
Ragy, 7536 
Rahdar, Rahdari, 
753a 

Rahcty, 168a 
Rahth, 467a 
Riii, Raiaw, 754a 
Raiglin, 7086 
Raignolle, 760a, 
Rairiee, 772a 
Raing, 7086 
Rains, the, 7536 
Rais, 7636 
Ra’is-al-hadd, 7696 
Raiyat, Raiyot, 7776 
Raja, Itajah, 754tt 
Rajamundry, 7546 
Rakan, Rakhang, 346 
Raktika, 777« 
Ramadhan, 756a 
Ramasammy, 7556, 
359a 

Ramboetan, Ram- 
bostan, Rambotan, 
Rambotang, Rara- 
bustin, 756a 
Ram dam, 756a 
Ramerin, 665a 
Raineshwaram root, 
2156 

RamjanT, Ramjanny, 
R^imjeni, 2956,774a 
Ramooaey, liamooay, 
7566 

Ramo Samee, 7556 
Rampoor, Rampore, 
(Shudder, 8246,218a 
Ram-ram, 7566 
Raraahelle, 665a 
Ramuso, 7196 
Ran, 7746 
Rdn^, Ranee, 757a 
Itangoon, 757a 
Ranjow, 757ar 
Ranna, Rannie, 757a 
Ras el had, 7696 
R4is Karoshi, 7696 
Rfisad, 7766 
Raaboute, 7556 
Raseed, 7576 
Raselgat, 770a 
Rash boot, Rashboote, 
Rashbout, Rash- 
bat, Rashpoot, 
7556, 583a 
Rasld, 7576 
Rilsolhadd, Rassel- 
gat, 7696, 770a 
Rat-bird, 7576 
Rath, 8656 
Rati, 777a 
Rati, 770a 
Rattan, 7576 
Rattareo, 7536 
Ratti, 777a 
Rattle, 770a 
Rauti, 772a 
Ravine-deer, 758a 
Ravjannee, 774a 
Raya, 754a 
Rayah, 7776 


Raye, 758a 
Rayet, Rayetwar, 
7776, 778a 
Raxel, Rax ct, 760a 

Rjiziii, 7726 

Razbut, 755a 
Razzia, 758a 
Reaper, 758a, 62a 
Reas, 758a 
Recon, 346, 5946 
Rod Cliffs, 758a; 
-Dog, 7586, 7316 ; 
Hilb 7586 
Rees, 758a 
Regilmto, 7556 
Regulation, -Pro¬ 
vinces, 7586, 759a 
Regur, 759a 
Reh, 7596 

Reinol, 7596, 1726, 
6046 

Reisf)Oute, 7556 
Rel-garry, 3656 
Renny,7716 
Renol, 760a 
Resai, 7726 
Resbout, Resbuto, 
755a, 4446 
Reshire, 760a 
Resident, 761a 
Respondentia, 761a 
Ressaidar, 7616 
Ressala, 7616 
Ressaidar, Resseldar, 
7&2a 

Rest-house, 762a 
Resum, 76‘2a. 
Ret-ghurry, 3726 
Rottee, 7766 
Reys buuto, 755a 
Reynol, 'Reynold, 
760a, 1726 
Reyse, 754a 
Reyxel, 3826, 760a 
Rezai, Rezy, 7726 
Rhadary, Rhadorage, 
753a 

Rhambudan, 756a 
Rhinoceros, 762a, la 
Rhodes, 763a 
Rhomaeus, 768a 
Rhonco, 366, 874a 
Rhotass, 7626 
Riat, 7776 
Rice, 763a 
Rickshaw, 4596 
Right-hand castes, 
1716 

Ris, 7636 

Risalad4)r, Riaalah- 
d4r, 762a 
Rishihr, 760a 
Rissalla, 762a 
Rithl, Ritl, 770a, 864a 
Roc, 764a, 230a 
Royalgate, 7696 
Rocca, 7676 
Rock-pigeon, 765a 
Roemaal, 769a 
Roger, 7646 
R(^e, 765a; Rogues’ 
River, 6186, 7656 


Roh, Rohilla, 767<? 
7666 

Rohtfls, 763a 
Rolong, 767a, 854a 
Romall,' 769a 
Roman, 7686 
Romany, 3226 
Romi, 768a 
Rondel, Rond ell, 
771a, 7706 
Roocka, 7676 
Rook, 7676 
Rooka, Rookaloo, 
7676 

Room, 7676 
Roomal, Roomaul, 
769a 

Roomeo, 7676 
Roopea, Roopee, 
Ropia,Ropi 0 , 776a, 
8976 

Rosalgat, Rosalgato, 
7696, 4536 
Rosamallia, 770a 
Rose-apple, 770a 
Roselle, 770a, 7476 
Rose Mallows, 770a 
Rosollar, 10‘la 
Rota, Rotan, 7576 
Rotas, 763a 
Rotola, Rottle, Rot- 
tola, 770a 
Rotus, 763a 
Rouble, 773a 
Roul, 2296 
Roumee, 769a 
Round,7706 
Roundel, 7706; -hoy, 
771a 

Rounder, 7706 
Rounee, Kouni, 7716, 
772a 

Roupie, Roupy, 776a, 
6 

Rous, 7716 
Routee, 689a 
Rouzindar, 9a 
Rovel, 770a 
Rowana, Rowannah, 
7716, a 
Rowce, 7716 
Rownee, 7716 
Rowtee, 772a, 689a 
Roy, 772a 
Royal, 156a 
Roza, 772a 
Rozelgate, 7696 
Rozye, 7726, 386a 
Rubbee, 7726, 496a 
Rubble, 773a 
Rubby, 7726 
Ruble, 773a 
Rucca, 7676,406,473a 
Ruffugur, 773a 
Ruhelah, 767a 
Rum, 7736 
Rum, Ruma, 7686 
Rumal, Rumale, 
Rumalh 769a 
Rume, Kami, Ru- 
minuB. 768a 
Rum-Johnny, 7736 
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Kumna, 774a 
Rumo, 768& 

Run, 774a 

Run a muck, amok, 
22a 

Rundell, 771a, 307a 
Runma, 774a 
Runn, of Cutch, 774/> 
Ruotoo, 772a 
Rupee, Kupia, 774/y, 
776a 

Russud, 7766 
Rut, Ruth, 7766, 
137a, 3656 

Ruttee, Rutty, 7766, 
1606, 8076 

Ryot, 777a ; Ryot- 
w^ri, Ryotwarry, 
778a, 481a 
Ryse, 754<fc 


Sab, 782a 
Saba, 4556 
Sabaio, 778a 
Sabandar, Sabandcr, 
Sabandor, 8166, 
817a, 57a 
Sabatz, 816a 
Sabayo, 7786, 8166 
Sabendor, Sabindar, 
Sabindour, 817a, 
8166 

Sabir, 789a 
Sable-fish, 779a, 33a, 
414a, 721a 
Sabre, 789a 
Sacar mambu, 887a 
Saccharon, Saccha- 
rum, 8636 
Sackcloath, -cloth, 
861a, 6 

Saderass-Patara, 7796 
Sadr, 8626 

Sadrampatam, Sad- 
rangapatam, Sad- 
ringapatnam, 779a 
Safflo^^er, 7796, 2526, 
2666 

Saflfron, 780a 
Sagar-pesha, Saggur 
Depessah> 7806 
Saghree, 8186 
Sago, 7806; palm, 
1666 

Sagor, Sagore, 798a 
Sagow, 781a 
Sagri, 8186 
Sagu, 781a 
Sagiier, Saguire, 
7816, 167a 
Sagum, 781a 
Sagur, Sagura, 7816 
Sagwire, 781a 
Sah, 816a 
Sahab, 782a 
Sahanskrit, Sahas- 
krit, 7926 
Sahib, 7816 
Sahoukar, 8586 
Sahras, 2496, 2896 


Sahu, 816a 
Saia, 2156 
Sailan, 182a 
Saimur, 211a, 505a 
St. Deaves, 782a 
Saint John’s Island, 
Islands, 782a, 6, 
783a 

St. Juan, 783a 
Saio, 8586, 5546 
Sair, Sairjat, 801a 
Saiva, 783a 
Saiyjd, 8866 
Saj, 9106 
Sakh, 9066 
Sakhar, 8606 
Saklatun, 8616 
Sai; 7986 
Sala, 7836 
Saia, 7986 
Salaam, 7836 
Salabad, 7676 1 

Sake, 784a 
Salagrani, Salagra- 
man, 7856 
Salak, 7836 
Sal am, 7836 
Salampora, Salam- 
poro, Salamix)rij, 
785a, 6626 

Salcb, -misree, 784a, 6 
Salem, 7846 
Salem, 7836 
Salempore, Salom- 
poory, Salcmpouri, 
Salempury, C62^^, 
7846, 785a, 46, 708a 
Salop, 784a 
Salgram, 7856 
Sallf, 7846 
Saligram, 785a 
Salkoy, 854a 
Sallabad, Sallabaud, 
786a 

Sallallo, Sallo, Salloo, 
819a, 8186 
Salmoli, 807a 
Salmon-fish, 4146 
Salob, 7846 
Sal ora, 7836 
Saloo, 819a 
Saloop, 784a 
Saloop)aut, 7086 
Saloo tree, 786a 
Salop, 7846 
Salset, Salsote, Sal- 
sett, Salsotte, 7876, 
7866 

S^llu, 819a 
Saluarl, 8336 
Salustree, Salutree, 
7866 

Salween,Salwen, 788a 
Sara, 8226 
Saraadra, 8676 
Saman, Samanf, 8206 
Saraano-dodom, 119a 
Samara, 8656 
Silmarl, Saraarao, 
9776 

Samatra, Samatral, 
867a, 6 


Sanibel, 809a 
Saraboo, 789a 
Sambook, Sambouk, 
Sambouka, Sam- 
bouq, 788a, 6, 315rt, 
448a 

Sambre, 7886 
Sarabreel, 8516 
Sambu, 789a 
Sambuchi, Sambuco, 
Sambuk, 7886 
Sanibur, 7886 
Sanicscretan, 7926 
Saragfes, 7826 
SanikTn, 8366 
Sammy, -house, 8836 
Samori, Samorim, 
Samorin, Samory, 
9776, 978a 
Sampan, 789a 
Sampan, 463a 
Sampsoe, 7896 
Samscortum, Sam- 
scroiitam, Sam- 
scnita, 7926, 793a 
Samshow, Samshoo, 
Samshoo, Sarnshu, 
7896, 366 

Samskrda, Samskret, 
793a 

Samsu, 7896 
S<imuri, 273a 
Sanam, 349a 
Sanashy, Sanasse, 

872a 

Sancianus, 783a 
Sandilbur, 379a, 8376 
Sandal, Sandalo, 

Sandalwood, 7896, 
790a 

Sandorie wood, 870a 
Sanders, 7896 
Sandery, 8696 
Sandlc, 7896 
h^ndoway, 7906 
Sanf, 1836, 455a 
Sanga, 8706 
Sanga^a, 7916 
Sangah, 8706 
Sangarie, 4506, 408a 
Sangens, San Gio¬ 
vanni, 7826 
Sangtarah, 643a 
Sanguo^a, 7916 
Sangnicel, 791a, 362a 
Sanguicer, Sanguiseo, 
Sanguiseu, Sangu- 
.seer, 7916, 792a 
Saniade, Saniasi,872a 
Sanjali, 7956 
Sanjan, 8756, 7826 
Sannase, 872a 
Sanno, 7086 
Sanny^sa, Sannyfisi, 
872a 

San Paolo, 688a 
Sanscreet, Sanscript, 
San.scroot, San¬ 
skrit Sanskritze, 
793a, 792a 
»antai, 790a 
Santry, 870a 


San-yas6, Sanyasy, 
872a 

Saothon, 9096 
Sapakn, 794a 
Sapan, Sapao, 7946 
Sapec, Sapoca, Sa- 



Sapon, 7946 
Saponin, 4516 
Sapoon, 794a 
Sappan, 794a, 6, 1136 
SM]*])orselaar, 8406 
Sap})iea, 7936 
Sappon, 79-16 
^af)d^apa, 833a, 6 
Sarabogoi, Saral)Ogy, 
7956, a 

Sarabiiln, 8336 
Sarafe, 832a 
Saraglia, SarsCf, Sa- 
raius, 812a, 6 
Sarampura, 785a 
Sarandlb, Sarandip, 
1016, 182a 

Sarang, Saranghi, 
813a 

Sara})ardah, 877a 
Saraj)hi, 97id 
Suras, 1946 
SarawH, 8336 
Sarbacano, Sarba- 
tane, 795a, 7816 
Sarbot, 826a 
Sarboji, 795a 
Sardar,Sardare, 8416, 
811a 

Sareo, Sarijn, 7956 
Saringam, 8776 
Sarnau, 7956 
Sarong, 796tt, 138a 
SaroH, 249a, 2896 
Sarr/if, 832a 
Sarray, 812a 
Sams, 289tt 
Sary, 8126 
S.iiaini, 8426 
Sa.ssergate, 7086 
Sastracundee, 7086 
Sastrangdl, 8236 
Satagara, Satagan, 
728a, 4186 
Sataldur, 878a 
Satbhai, 814a 
Satg4nw, Stitgiion, 
7966, 797a 
Sati, 1896 
Satl, 8796, 882a 
Satignm, 7966 
Satin, 797a 
Satlada, Satla^ler, 
Satlaj, Satlut, 878a. 
Satrap, 7976 
Satsuma^ 798a 
Sattee, 881 a 
Satya Wati, 8806 
Saualacca, 8446 
Saucem Sancem, 420a 
Saudanc, 865a 
Sangor, Island, 798a 
Saul-wood, 798a 
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Saunders, 790a 
Saurry, 7956 
Savaiu, 779<7, 

Savash, 816a 
Savayo, 7786 
Saveis, 4146 
Savcndroop, Saven'dy 
Droog, 8146 
Sawiikiii, 860a 
Sawiilak, 8446 
SawarT Came], 858a 
Sawarry, 858a 
Sawmy, 8836 
Say a, ‘216a 
Say or, Sayr, 7986, 
800a 

Sbasalar, 8406 
Scarlet, 8016, 861a 
Scavage, Soavager, 
Scavageoiir, Sca- 
vagium, Scavenger, 
Scawageoiir, 802('f, 
6, 803a, 8016, 346a 
Schad, 458a, 

Schai, 5936, 825a 
Srhakar, 8646 
Schai, 8‘246 
Schai am, 7836 
Schalerabron, 1956 
Schaman, 8206 
Scheik R-uidar, 8166 
Scheithan, 8186 
Schekal, 444a 
Scherej)hi, 9746 
Schiah, Schiite, 8‘25a, 
6 

Schiraz, 8296 
Schito, 20*2a 
Sciai, 825a 
Scial, 8‘246 
Sciam, 8‘23a 
Sciamuthera, 867a 
Sciddeo, 8126 
Scigla, 829a 
Scirndy, 8376 
Scimotor, Scimitar, 
8046 

Scindo,Scindy, 837a, 6 
Seise, 8856 
Scriuano, Scrivan, 
Scrivano, ,804a, 
163a., 3106 

Scymetar, Scymitar, 
8046, a 

Sea-cockles, 2706 ; 

-cocoanut, 2316 
Seacunny, 8046, 558a 
Seapiah, Seapoy, 
Seapy, 810a, 8096 
Sear, 5646 
Seat, 8136 
Seaw, 825a 
Sebundee, Sebundy, 
8056, a 

S^chelles, S^cheyles, 
815a 

Socunni, 805a 
Seddee, 8066 
Sedoa, Sedoe, 7906 
Seebar, 827a 
Seedy, 806a, 470a 
Seek, Seekh, 836<i 


Seek-man, 8356 
Seekul-putty, 809a 
Seomul, 807a 
Seer, 807a 

Seerband, Seerbetti, 
Seerbund, 708b, 
943a 

Seerfish, 808a, 721a 
Seerky, 84‘2a 
Seerj>aw, 8086, 4836 
Seersbaud, 7086 
Seersucker, 7086 
Seetulputty, 809a 
Seik,Scikh, 836(^,8356 
Seilan, 182(( 

Seir-fish, 8086», 895(t 
Seivia, 783(« 

Sej-garrv, 3656 
Sekar, 8606 
Sola, 8196 
Selebres, 1806 
Soling, 8166 
Selland, 182a 
Seraane, 821 (/■ 
Semball, 809a 
Sembuk, 7886 
Serneano, Sernian, 
Semiane, Semi- 
anna, Semijario, 
821a 

Sompitan, 868a, 9556 
211 (( 

Senassy, 8726 
Songtoreh, Song- 
terrah, 8706, 871a 
Senior Merchant ,2226 
Sennaar, 187a 
Sepah Salar, 8406 
Sepaya, 910a 
Sepoy, 809(f 
Sequin, 1936 
Ser, 80761 
Seraffin, 9746 
Serai, 8116 
Serang, Sr2b 
Ser-apah, 8086 
Seraphim, Seraphin, 
974a, 813a 
Sorass, 249(t, 2896 
Seraueo, 81*26 
Sorcase, Serchis, 316, 
438a 

Serendeep, Sereudlb, 
Serondiva, 1826, 
813a, 1816 
Serian, 8866 
Serin^apatam, 818a 
Serinjam, 8776 
Serious, 289a 
Sens, 842(t 
Serishtadar, 8266 
Serof, 8326 
Serpaw, 8086 
Serpent’s-stone, 848a 
Serpeych, 813(/, 484a 
Serpow, 8086, 9396 
Serraglio, 8116 
Serrapurdah, 877a 
Serray, 812n 
Serre, 808a 
Serribaff, 8296 i 

Serristadar, 8266 1 


Serwan, 689a, 8776 
Serye, 8116 
Sot, 8136 
Setewale, 9796 
Seth, 8136^ 

Setlege, 87Sa 
Sett, 8136, 1896 
Settlement, 8136 
Settre a, 4826 
Set uni, 7976 
Setweth, 980a 
Scut5, 829a 
Seven Brothers, 814a; 
Pagodas, 814a ; 
Sisters, 814a, 6076 
Soverndroog, 814(e 
Sewalick, Sowstlik, 
8456 

Sevvary, 858a 
Seychello, Islands, 
814b 

Seydra, 8536 
Seyjan, 7826 
Sozawul, 894a 
Sha, 816a 
Shaal, 7986 
Shaan, 823a 
Shnbaiider, Slia- 
Bander, 187a, 615a 
ShaV)aa]q 816a 
Shabunder, 8166, 
l‘27a 

Shackelay, 217a 
Shaddock, 8176, 7216 
Shade, 818a 
Shadock, 8176 
Shagreen, 818a 
Shah bandar, Shah- 
ininder, 8166, 817a 
Shahoe, Shahey, 194a, 
3896 

Shah Goest, 831a 
Shahr-i-nao, Shaher- 
ul-Nawi,796((,914(/, 
8676 

Shaii, 216a i 

Shaikh, 693((, 8256 
Shaitan, 8186 
Shaivite, 783a- 
Shakal, 444a 
Shaki, 44%x 
Shalbaft, 7086 
Shalee, 8186, 183a 
Shaleeat, 183a 
Shalgramtt, 7856 
Shalie, 8196 
Shaliyat, 183a, 819a, 
829a 

Shaloo, 8186 
Shalwar, 8336 
Shillyat, 183a 
Sham, 823a 
Shama, 8196 
Shaman, Shamanism, 
820a. 119a 
Shambogue, 8206 
Shamoanah, Sha- 
meeana, 821a 
^hampoeing, Sham- 
poing, Shampoo, 
8216, a 

Shamsheer, 8046 


Shamyana, Shamy* 
anah, 821a 
Shan, 8216, 504a 
Shanaboga, 8206 
Shanilrcash, 1936 
Shanbaf, Shanbaff, 
8236, a 

Shanbague, Shan- 
bogue, 8206 
Shandernagor, 1466, 
1846 

Shank, 1846 
Shanscrit, 793a 
Sharilb, 826a 
Sharovary, 8336 
Shashma, 798a 
Shastah, Shaster, 
8236, 963a 
Shastree, 824tt 
Shataludr, 878a 
Shatree, 3896 
Shat-shashti, 787a 
Shaul, 8‘246 
Shawbandaar, Shaw- 
bunder, 817a, 6966 
Shawl, 824a; Goat, 
831a ; fehawool, 
824a 

Shay, 3896 
Sheah-rnaul, 8256 
Shebandcr, 816a 
Shocarry, 8276 
Shecah, 8246 
Shook, 825a 
Shoelay, 8196 
Sheer mahl. Sheer- 
maul, 8256, 51a 
Shoetftltipatee, 809a 
Sheeut, 8256 
Sheher-al-Nawi, 796a 
Sheek, 8256 
Sheik, 8366 
Sheikh, 8256, 008a 
Shokar, 8276; Sho- 
karry, 8276 
Shekho, 8286 
Shela, Sholah, 819a, 6 
Shell, 824a 
Shelia, 8186 
Sherash, Sheraz, 8296 
Sherbet, 8256 
Shereef, 8266, 170a 
Shore phene, 976a 
Sheriff, 832a 
Sheristadar, 8266 
Shervaraya, 8266 
Sheiil, 211a 
Shevaroy Hills, 8266 
Shewage, 8036 
Shewalic, 846a 
Sheyah, 8716 
Sheybar, 826a 
Sheykh, 8256 
Shia, 8246 
Shian, 8346 
Shibar, Shibbar, 
827a, 550a 
Shickar, 8276 
Shiekul-ghur, 8366 
Shigala, 8286 
Shigram, Shigram- 
poe, 827a, 4746 
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Shikar, 8276; Shi¬ 
karee, 8276; Shi- 
kar-gah, 828a; 
Shikari, 828a 
Shikh6, 82^ 

Shilin, Shilingh, 847a 
Shilla, 8196 
Shinattarashan, 1976 
Shinbeam, Shinbeen, 
Shinbin, 8286 
Shinkala, Shinkali, 
Shinkli, 829a, 8286 
Shinsura, 1466, 201 a 
Shintau, Shintoo, 
8296, a 
Shiraz, 8296 
Shireenbaf, Shlrin- 
baf, 8296, 8236 
Shirry, 2206 
Shisham, 830a, 842a 
Shisha*mahal, Shish- 
muhull, 830a 
Shitan, 8186 
Shoaldarree, 8316 
Shoe, of Gold, 830a; 
flower, 8306; goose, 
831a 

Shoke, 831a 
Shola, 831a 
Shoo, of Gold, 8306 
Shoocka, 8316 
Shooldarry, 8316, 
6886 

Shooter-sowar, 
-suwar, 8576 
Shoukh, Shouq, 831a 
Shoyu, 8590 
Shraub, 8316 
Shreif, 8266 
Shrobb, 8316 
Shroff, Shroffage, 
8316 

Shrub, 8266, 8326 
Shudder, 2176 
Shuddery, 4826, 8536 
Shukha, 8316 
Shulwaurs, 8326,7076 
Shurbdt, 826a 
Shuta Sarwar, Shutur 
Sowar, Suwar, 
858a, o576 
Shw6 Dagon, 2916 
Shyrash, 8296 
Siagoia, 831a 
Siam, 8336, 8526 
Siamback, 186a 
Siamotra, 867a 
Sian, Siao, 8^6, 796a 
Si-a-yoo-tha-ya, 466a 
Sibbendy, 8056 
8766 

^ica. Sicca, 835a, 
8346, 736, 7756 
Siccheae, 316 
Sickman, 8356 
Sicktersoy, 7086 
Sicleegur, 8356 
Sicq^ue, 836a 
Siddee, Siddy, Sidhi, 
8066 

Sieledeba, Sielediba, 
176o,1816,1846,647a I 


Si§m, Sien, Sieng, 
8226, 834a 
Sihala, 1816 
Sike, Sihk, Sikh, 836a, 
8356 

Sikka, Sikkah, 835a 
Siklatun, 8616 
Sikurider’a grass, 877a 
SiMn, 18241 
Silboot, 8366 
Hilebis, 1806 
Siling, 847a 
Sill pat, 8366 
Silladar, Sillahdar, 
8366, 69a 
Sillah-posh, 8366 
Sillan, 1826 
Sillaposh, 8366 
Sillodar, 8366 
Sillahpoah, 8366 
Silmagoor, 8366 
Silon, 1826 
Silpet, 8366 
Simkin, 8366 
Siminiil, Simul, 807a 
21pi/XXa, 211a 
Sin, 455a: -Masin, 
■ 5316 

Sinabafa, Sinab4ffo, 
Sinabafo, Sina- 
baph, 8236, a, 126 
Sinae, 1976 
Sinaase, Sinaasy, 8726 
Sincapore, Since pura, 
Sincapure, 839a, 
840a 

Sind, Sinda, 837a, 
4356, 4536 

Sindabur, Sindabura, 
Sindaburi, 8376, 
838a, 379a, 8286 
Sindan, 7826, 211a 
Sindapur, 838a 
Sinde, 8376 
Sindhee, 8066 
Sindo, Sindu, Sindy, 
3206, 8376 
Singalese, 8386 
Singapoera, Singa¬ 
pore, Singapura, 
840a, 8396 

Sin^ara, Singerah, 
Smghara, 840a, 
4256 

Siuguyli, 829a 
Sim, Siniy, Sinlya, 
198a, 6, 199a 
Sin Kalan, 5316 
Sinkaldip, 182a 
Sinnasse, 8726 
Sinternu, 201a 
Sinto, Sintoo, 8296, a 
Sion, 8346 

Sipae, Sipahee, Sipa- 
k, 8106, 8096 
Sipah-Salaar, Sipah- 
s£l§,r, Sipahselar, 
8406, 669a 
Sipai, 8106 
Sipaaalar, 6126 
Sipoy, 8106 
Siqua, 835a 


Sirash, 8296 
Sircar, 8406, 63a, 

856a 

Sirdar, 8416; -bearer, 
beehrah, 8416, 78a; 
Sirdaur, 8416 
Sirdrars, 8416 
Sirian, 886a 
Siring, 8296 
Sirkar, 841 d, 2226 
Sirky, 8416, 877a 
Sirpeach, 813a 
Sirrakee, 842a 
Sirris, 842a 
Sisee, 886a 
Sissoo, 842a 
Sital-paUi, 809a 
Sitti, 190a 
Sittlng-up, 8426 
Sittringee, Sittringy, 
843a 

Sitty, 190a 
Siturngee, 843a 
Siv^lik, Siw^ilik, Si- 
walikh, 8456, 843<i, 
844a 

Si-yo-thi-ya, 466a 
Size-da, 494a 
Sjahamouw, 796a 
Sjah bandar, 817a 
Sjoppera, 220a 
Skeen, 846a 
Slam, 4396, 440a 
Slave, 845a 
Sling, 8466 
Slippet, 8366 
Sloth, 8476 
Snake-stone, 8476,76, 
24a, 906 

Sneaker, 849a i 

Snow rimee, 8496 
Soacie, Soajes, 8546 1 
Soay, 7786 
Soco, 8046 
Sodogar, 857a 
Sodoe, 7906 
Sofala, 8496 
Soffi, Soti, 8556 
Sogwan, 9116 
Sohali, 883a 
Sola, 8506 

Solamandalam, 257a 
Solar, 8506: topee, 
851a 

Solda, Soldan, 2oX- 
5av6sy Soldanus, 
865a 

Solgramma, 7856 
Soliolum, Solinum, 
9516 

Solmandala, Solmon- 
dul, Solmundul, 
85a, 258a 

Somana Kotamo, 
3666 

Somba, Sombay, 851a 
Sombra, 9516 ; Som- 
breiro, Bdy de, 
851a, 6, 569a; 

Sombrero, Chan¬ 
nel, 851a, 862a; 
Sombreyro, Some- 


rera, 952a, 8516, 
852a 

Somma Cuddom, 
Sommona - Codom, 
3666, 729a 

Sonahparinda, Sona- 
paranta, 852a, 6 
Sonaut, 7756 
Sonda, 869a 
Sonni, 871a 
Sonthal, Sonthur, 
8526, 853ci 
Soobadar, 856a 
Soobah, 856a 
Sooder, Soodra, 853a 
Soofee, 856a 
Soojee, 8536 
Sooju, 859a 
Soojy, 8536 
Sooklaat, Sooklat, 
8616, 862a 
Soonderbund, 870a 
Soonnee, 871a 
Soontaar, 853a 
Soontara, 643a, 8706 
Soopara, 8736 
Soopario, 6896 
Soorky, 854a 
Soorma, 854a 
Soorsack, 857a 
Soosey, Soosio, 855a, 
8546, 7086 
Sootaloota, 2216 
Sopara, 8736 
Sophi, Sophius, 
Sophy, 855a 
Sorath, 876a 
Sorbet, 826a 
Soret, Soreth, 8706, a 
Somau, 7956 
Sorrabula, 8336 
Sorroy, 8126 
Soualec, 8446 
Souba, 856a; Souba- 
dar, 8566 ; Soubah, 
8566; Soubahdar, 
8566 

Soucan, 8046 
Soucar, 7776, 8586 
Souchong, 9096 
Soudagur, 857a 
Soudan, Soudanc, 
865a 

Soudra, 8536 
Sou-la- tch’a, 8766 
Sou-men-1’ala, 8676 
hovTrdpa, Xo&inrapa, 
1,ov<f)€lp, 873a 
Sour&chtra, 8766 
Souray, 8126 
Soure, 874a 
Souret, 8756 
Sour Sack, Soursop, 
8576, a 
Souy, 859a 
Sowar, 8576, 858a; 

Shooter, 8576 
Sowarree, Sowarri, 
Sowary, 868a, 719a 
Sowcar, 858a 
Soy, 8686 
Spochi, Spahee, 
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Spahi, Spahiz, 
Sphai, Spie, 811a 
Spin, 859a 
Sponge Cake, 859a 
Spotted-Deer, Deare, 
859a 

Squeeze, 8596 
Stange, Stank, 899a 
Station, 8596 
Stevedore, 8596 
Stick-insect, 8596; 

-lac, 860a 
Stink-wood, 860a 
Streedhana, 860a 
Streights of Governa- 
dore, 891a 

Stridhan, Stridhana, 
860a 

Stupa, 860a 
Su^kin, 860a 
Sually, Sualybar, 
88Sa, 6 
Suami, 8836 
Subadar, 8566 
Snbah, 866« 
Subahdar, 8566 
Sub«, 873a 
Subidar, 8566 
Sublom, Subnoni, 
7086 

Sucar, Succare, 863a, 
864a 

Succatoon, 7086 
Suckat, 861a 
Sucker-Bucker, 8606 
Sucket, 8606 
Suckette, 175a 
Suclat, 861a 
Sudden Death, 862a 
Sudder, 862a; Adaw- 
lut, 46; AmeeD,176, 
86 *^; Board, 862a; 
Court, 862a; Sta¬ 
tion, 8626 
Sudkawan, 2036 
Sudrung Puttun ,7796 
Sufaiah,Sufarah,8736 
Sufeena, 8626 
Suffavean, Suffee, 
856a, 8556 
Suffola, 8506 
Suffy, Sufi, 8556, a 
Sugar, 8626 ; Candie, 
Candy, 156a ; 
Suger, candy, 864b 
Sujee, Suji, 854a, 
8536 

SGk, 214a 
Sukkangir, 8046 
Suklat, 862a 
Sukor, 8606 
Sukte, 861a 
Sull, 7526 
SQlia, 207a 
Suldari, 8316 
Sulky, 854a 
Sullah, 8196 
Sulmah, 854a 
Sultan, 8646 
Sumatra, 8656 
Sumbrero, 8616 
Sumjao, 868a 


Su-men-ta-la, 867a 
Summerhoad, 851a, 6 
Summiniana, 821a 
Sumoltra, Sumotra, 
867a, 8666 

Sumpitan, 868a, 7816, 
795a 

Sumuthra, Sumutra, 
867a, 8666 
Sun, 871tt 
Sunflparanta, 852a 
Sunbfik, 788a 
Sunda, SundaCalapa, 
868a, 869a 

Sundarbans, Sunder- 
bunds, Sundra- 
bund, 870a, 6, 869a 
Sungar, Sungha, 8706 
Sungtara, 8706 
Sunn, 871a 
Sunnee, Sunni, 871a, 
6, 825a 
Sunuud, 8716 
Sunny, 871a 
Sunny Baba, 426 
Sdntarah, 643a, 871a 
Sunyiisee, Sunyasse, 
8716, 8726 
Sup^ira, 8726 
Suparij, 6896 
Supera, 873it, 8956 
Supervisor, 5a, 2356 
Supp^raka, 873a 1 

Suppya, 8096 
Supreme Court, 8736 
Sura, 874a, 366 
Surahee, Surahl,8126, 
382a 

Xvpaa-TpifVT^y 874b 
Surat, 874a 
Surath, 876a 
Suray, 812a 
Sure, 874a 

Surkunda, 8766, 8416 
Surma, 854a 
Sumasa, 3786 
Surpage, Surpaish, 
279a, 813a 
Surp&raka, 873a 
Surpoose, 877a, 1956 
Surrapurda, 877a 
Surrat, 8756 
Surrinjaum, 8776; 
Surrinj^aumee 
Gram, 8/76 
Surrow, 8776 
Surrey, 8124 
Sursack, Sursak, 
857a, 6 

Surwaun, 8776 
Surwar, 8576 
Sury, 874a, 739a 
Susa, 855a 
Sutee, 8826, 883a 
Sutledge,Sutlej,8776, 
878a 

Suttee, 8786 
Suursack, 8576 
Suwar, 8576 ; Suwar- 
ree, 868a 
Suzan, 7826 
Swalloe, 883a 


Swallow, 883a, 6 
Swally, Hole, Marine, 
Roads, 88^ 
Swamee-house, 884a; 
Swami, Swamme, 
884a, 8826; Swamy, - 
house, jewelry, pa¬ 
goda, 883^/, 884a 
Swangy, 969a 
Swatch, 884a 
Sweet Apple, 8846; 
Oleander, 8846; 
Potato, 8846; 
Sweetsop, 8576 
Syagush, Syah-gush, 
831a 

Syam, Syilo, 8346 
Syc, 836a 
Syce, 8856 
Sycee, 886a 
Syddy,8066 
Syer, 8006 
Sykary, 8276 
Syke, 836a 
Syklatoun, 8616 
Symbol, 807a 
Syncapuranus, 8396 
Sypae, 8096 
Syrang, 81Jltt 
Syras, 886a, 289a 
Syre, 7986 

Syriam, Syrian, 886a 
Syricum, 4526 
Syud, 8866 


! Taalima, 893a 
Taaluc, 384a 
Tabacca, Tabacco, 
Tabako, 925a, 9246, 
9266 

Tabasheer, Tabashir, 
Tabaxer, Tabaxiir, 
Tabaxir, 887a, 6, 
546, 863a 
Tabby, 8876 
Table-shade, 818a 
Taboot, 8876 
Tacavi, 9406 
Tack, 8976 
Tack-ravan, 8876 
Tacourou, 915a 
Tacqiie, 898a 
Tact-ravan, 888a 
Taddy, Tadee, Tadie, 
927a, 6 

Tael, Taoyj 888a, 
155a, 6906 

Taffatehela, Tafifaty, 
46, 7086 

Tagadgeer, 334a 
Taho, 8886 
Tah-Qhana, 947a 
Tahseeldar, Tahsil- 
dar, 8886, 889a 
Taie, 888a, 155a 
Taikhana, 947a 
Taile, 8886 
Tailinga. 9136 
Tailor-bird, 889a 
Tainsook, 7086 


Tair, 912a 
Tair 9506 

Taj, Mehale, 889a, 6 
Tf£kA, 9406 
Tak^vi, 941a 
Takht revon, 888a 
Taksaul, 947tt 
Tal, 8926 
Tala, 927a 
Talacimanni, 8936 
Talagrepos, 891a 
Talaing, 8896 
Talang, Talanj, 9126 
Talapoi, Talapoin, 
Talapoy, 891a, 
8906, 6636, 724a 
Talavai, 2926 
Tale, Talee, Tali, 
892^1, 8916 
Taliar, 892a 
Talien, 8906 
Talinga, Talingha, 
913a 

Talipoi, 891a 
Talipot, 8926, 140a 
Talisman, Talismani, 
Talismanni, 893^f, 6 
Talius, 892a 
Taliyamar, 894a 
Talkiat, 941a 
Tallapoy, 891a 
Talleca, 4976 
Talliar, Talliari, 8926 
Tallica, 894a 
Tallipot, 893a, 771a 
Tallopin, 8916 
Talman, 894a 
Talook, Talookdar, 
894a, 6 
Tal pet, 8926 
Talpooy, 891a 
Tam, 2946 
Tam, 930a 
Tamachar, 9416 
Tamalapatra, 544tt 
Tamarai, Tamarani, 
8956 

Tamarind, 8946 ; 

Fish, 895a, 808a 
Tamar - al - Hindi, 
Tamarinde, Tama- 
rindi, 8946, 895a 
Tamasha, 941a 
Tamb/Cku, 9266 
Tambanck, 9296 
Tamberanee, Tam- 
biraine, 8956 
Tamboli, Tambul, 
914a, 942a 
Tamerim, 895a 
Tamgua, 8976 
Tamil, 3266, 5396 
Tampadewa, Tampa- 
dee va, 85^, 6 
Tamralipti, 9416 
Tamtam, 930a 
Tana, 896a 
Tana, 8956, 2446; 

Mayambu, 896a 
Tanabar^, 3226, 3606 
Tanacerin, 9146 
Tanadar, Tanadaria, 
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896a, 686a, 787a,' 
7826 

Tanah, 8956 
Tanasary, Taaaser, 
Tanasery, Tanas- 
saria, Tanassarien, 
914a, 6, 627a 
Tanaw, 896a 
Tanck, Tancke, 
Tancho, 8996 
Tandail, 569a, 6126 
Tandar, 8966 
Tandil, 9236 
Tanga, 8966, 6776 
Tarigan, 898a 
Tangtlr, 9236 
T^ng’han, 898a, 387a 
Tango, Tangu, 8976, 
758a 

Tangun, 898a, 9236 
Tanjeeb, 7086 
Tanjore, 8986; Pill, 
8986 

Tank, Tanka, 8986, 
900a 

Tanka, 9426 
Tanka, Tankah, 
Tankchah, 897a, 6 
Tanksal, 947a 
Tankun,898a 
Tanna, 8956 
Tannadar, 896a 
Tannaserye, Tanna- 
serim, 9146 
Tannie Karetje, 9306 
Tannore, Tanor, 
Tanoor, 9006 
Tanque, 8996 
Tany Piindal, 2216 
Tapi, 901a 
Tappal, Tappaul, 
901a, 9006 
Tappee, 901a 
Taprobane, 181a, 547a 
Tapseil, 7086 
Taptee, Tapty, 901a 
Tar, Tara, 901a, 6736 
Tarakaw, 9376 
Tarboosh, Tarbrush, 
877a 

Taro, 901a 
Tare and Tret, 9016, 
Tarega, Tarege, 
Tareghe, 9016, 902a 
Taren, Parent, 9016 
Targum, 327a 
Tarhd^r, 136 
Tari, Tarif. 927a, 6 
Tariff, Tanffa, 902a 
Tamassari, 9146 
Tarnatanne, 7086 
Tarouk, Taroup, 902a 
Tarr, 9016 
Tarranquin, 9376 
Tarrec6,, 90^ 

Tarree, 927a 
Tarryar, 892a, 736 
Tartoree, 709a 
Tasheriff, Tasheriffe, 
Tashreef, 902a, 
8086, 9396 
Tasar, 946a 


Tasimacan, 8896 
Tassar, 9456 
Tat, 903a 
Tat, 9036 
Tatoo, Tatt, 903a 
Tattee, 9036 
Tattoo, Tattou, 9026, 
903a 

Tatty, 903a 
Tatu, 903a 
Taut, 9036 
Tauwy, 904a 
Tauzee, 9046 
Tava, 315a 
Tavae, Tavoy, Tavi, 
Tavoy, 904a 
Taweoy,Taweez, 904a 
Tawny-kertch, 9306 
Tayar, 9506 
Tayca, 9116 
Taye, Tayel, 888a 
Tayer, 9506 
Tayl, 9186 
Tazee, T^zi, 9046 
Tazeea, Ta’zia, 
Ta’ziya, Taziyu, 
9046, 905a, 4196, 
8876 

Tazzy, 9046 
Tchap>an, 2196 
Tchaukykane, 206a 
Tchaush, 2126 
Tchekmen, 2196 
T’cherout, 189a 
Tchilim, 7486 
Tchi-tchi, 1866 
Te, Tea, 9076, 905a; 
Caddv, 9096; early, 
2106 ‘ 

Teak, 910a 
Teapoy, 910a 
Tebachir, 887a 
Tebet, 918a 
Teca, 911a 
Teccali, 9186 
Tecka, 9116 
Tecul, 9186 
Tee, 9116 
Tee, 9076 
Toecall, 919a 
Teecka, 919a 
Teek, 9116 
Teek, 912a 
Teeka, 919a 
Teen, 155a 
Teertha, Teerut, 912a 
Tehr, 912a, 8776 
Tehsildar, 889a 
Teiparu, 924a 
Tejpat, 912a 
Teke,Tekewood, 9116 
Telapoi, 891a 
Telinga, Telingee, 
9126, 913a, 1246, 
488a, 8896 
Tellicherry Chair, 
931a 

Tellinga, Tellingana, 
Tellinger, 91^, 6 
Teloogoo, Telougou, 
9136, a 
Telselin, 3736 


Telunga, 9136 
Tembool, Tembul, 
9136, 914a, 89a 
Tena9ar, 914a 
Tenadar, 896a 
Tenaseri,Tonasserini, 
Tenasirin, Tenazar, 
914a, 6 
Tended, 4116 
Tenga, 229a 
Tonga, 898a 
Tonugu, Teimngu, 
9136 

Teix^y, 709a 
Terai, 9146 
Teraphim, 974rt 
Terindam, 709a 
Torreinho, Torrenho, 
Terrheno, 503a 
Terrai, 915a 
Terranquira, 9376 
Terry, 9146 
Terry, 9276 
Tershana, 37a 
Terye, 9146 
Tenz, 319a 
Teaaorsae, 946a 
Teatury, 334a 
Tey, 9066 
Tez-pat, 912a 
Thabbat, Thabet, 
9186, a 

Thacur, Thakoor, 
Thakur, 915a 
Thalassimani, 8936 
Thana, 8956 
Thana, 896a; Thana- 
dar, 896a; Th^nab, 
896a 

Th6, Thea, Thee, 
9076, a, 9066 
Theg, 9166 
Th6k, 912a 
Thenasserim, 9l4a 
Thermantidote, 9156 
Theyl, 8886 
Thibet, 918a 
Thin, Thinae, 197tt 
Thistle, yellow, 2996 
Thomand, 929a 
Thonaprondah, 8526 
Thonjaun, 931a 
Thug, 9156 
Thunaparanta, 852a 
T, huseeldam, 889a 
Tiapp, 209a 
Tibat, Tibbat, Tibet, 
917a, 6, 918a 
Tical, 9186 
Ticca, 919a 
Ticka, 919a 
Tickeea, 2096 
Ticker, 919a 
Ticksali, 947tt 
Ticky, Ticky taw, 
Ticky-Tock, 9196 
Tic-polonga, 7206 
Tier-cutty, 9196 
Tiff, Tiffar, Tiffen, 
Tiffin, Tiffing, 920a, 

1 6, 921a 

' Tifoni, 9496 


Tiger, 921a 
Tiggall, 9186 
Tigre, 922a 
Tigris, 9216, 1016 
Tika, Tikawala, 919a 
Tilang, Tiling, Til- 
inga, Tilingana, 
9126, 913a 
T^/aou\a, 211a 
Tincall, Tincar, 9236 
Tindal, 9236 
IHnkal, 9236 
Tinnovelly, 924^t 
Tinj)oy, 910a 
Tipari, Tiparry, 9246, 
a 

Tiphon, 949a 
Tippoo Sahib, 9246 
Tir, 9246 
Tirasole, 487a 
Tirishirapali, 939a 
Tirkut, 9246 
Tirt, Tirtha, 912a 
Tiruxerapalai, 939a 
Tisheldar, 889a 
Titticorin, 9466 
Tiutenaga, 933a 
Tiva, Tiyan, 9246 
IMyu, 3196, 320a 
Tma, 929a 
Tobacco, 9246 
Tobbat, 9356, 9176 
Tobra, 9266 
Toddy, 926tt; Bird, 
Cat, 928tt 

Toepass, 9396, 534a 
Toffochillen, 3766 
Toishik-khanna, 936a 
Toko, 928a 
Tola, Tole, 9286,8076, 
8356 

Tuliban, 9436 
Tolinate, 456 
T611a, 6416, 9286 
Tolliban, Tolopan, 
9436 

Tolwa, 941a 
Tomacha, 9416 
Toman, Tomand, 
Tomandar, To- 
mano, 929a, 501a 
Tomasha, Tomasia, 
9416 

Tomaun, 9286 
Tombac, Tomback, 
9296 

Tombadeva, 8526 
Tombaga, 9296 
Tombali, 942a, 477a 
Tom John, 9306 
Tompdevah, 8526 
Tom-tom, 9296 
Tone, Ton4, Tonee, 
323a, 6 
Tonga, 930a 
Tonga, 898a 
Tongha, 980a 
Tonicatchy, 9306 
Tonjin, Tonjon, 981a, 
9306, 463a, 8836 
Tonny, Tony, 323a, 6 
Toofan, Toofaun,950a 
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Toolsy, 931a 
Toom, 567?> 
Toomongong, 931 & 
Toon, Toona, 932a 
Toopaz, 328a 
Toorkay, Toorkey, 
932a 

Tooa,«847a 
Toothanage, Tooth 
and Egg Metal, 
Toothenague, 
Tootnaguo, 933a, 
932/> 

Top, 935a 

Topas, Topass, To- 
passee, 934a, 933i, 
604// 

Topaz, 933/> 

Tope, 934/> ; khana, 
khonnah, 935a, h 
Topee, 935//; 

walla, 935//, 936a 
Topete, 935// 
Tophana, 935// 

Topi, 935//; w^lfl, 936a 
Topsail, 708// 
Topscanna, 935// 
Topseil, 13// 

Torcull, 936a 
Torii, 659a 
Torunj/aque, 940a 
Tos-dan, 936// 
Toshaconna, Toshc- 
kanah, Toshkhana, 
93t)a 

Tostdaun, 936d 
Totti, 936// 

Totucoury, 946a 
Toty, 936/) 

Toucan, Toucbam, 
936//, 937a 

Touffan, Touffon, 
949a 

Touman, 929a 
Toung-gyan, 252a 
Toupas, 933& 
TooTrdra, 918a 
Towleea, 937a 
Traga, 937a, 91//, 497// 
Trangabar, Trangam- 
bar, 938a 

Trankamalaya, 939// 
Trankey, Tranky, 
937/) 

Tranquebar, 938a 
Travamcor, Travan- 
cor, Travancorc, 
938a 

Treblicane, Trepli- 
cane, 939// 

Tribeny, 938a 
Triblicane, 939// 
Tricalore, 936a 
Tricandia, 3766 
Tricinopoly, 9386 
Trichy, 9386, 1886 
Tricoenmale, 939a 
Trifoe, 35a 
Trikalinga, Trilinga, 
TpiXiyyov^ 489a, 
9126, 913a 

Trincomalee, Trin-1 


conomale, Trinke- 
male, Trinkene- 
male, Trinqucne- 
male, 939a, 6 
Tri})ang, 9396, 883tt 
Trij/igny, Tripini, 
9386 

Triplicane, 9396 
Trippany, 9386 
Tri<piillimaM, Tri- 
(juinamale, Tri- 
quinimale, 939a 
Trisoe, Triste, 35a 
Tritchenajjfdi, 939a 
Tritchy, 9386 
Trivandrum, 9396 
Trivelicane, 9396 
Tropina, 3266 
Truchinaj/olli, 939a 
Trujainan, 327a 
Trurnpdk, 940a 
Truximan, 3276, 640a 
Trvphala, Tryphera, 
609a 

Tsaubwa, 205a 
Tschakeli, 217a 
Tschollo 218a 
Tschuddirer, 8536 
Tshai, Tsia, 908a, 
9076 

Tsiam, 1836 
Tsjannok, 26, 3a 
Tsj^iis, 2Y6a 
^J'ual, 919a 

Tuam, Tuan, 9406, a, 
866a 

Tubbatlna, 9176 
Tucana, 9366 
Tucka, 9406 
Tuckdvee, 9406 
Tuckeah, 130a 
Tuckeed, 941a 
Tuckiah, 941a 
Tufan, Tufao, l\i- 
faon, Tuffon, Tuf- 
foon, Tufoea, 948a, 
949a, 6 

Tugger-wood, 3356 
Tuia, 9246 
Tukaza, 316a 
Tukha, 9406 
TulasI, 931a 
Tulban, -oghlani, 
Tulband, Tulbangi, 
Tulbentar Aga, 
994a 

Tulce, 9316 
Tuliban, 9436 
Tulinate, 153a 
Tulipant, 944a 
Tulosse, 9316 
Tulwar, Tulwaur, 
941a, 212a 
Tuman, 929a 
l\imangonir, 932a 
Tumasha, 941a 
Tumbaloe, Tumboli, 
942a 

Tumlet, 9416 
Turnlook, 9416, 477a 
Tumtum, 942a 
Tumung’gung, 932a 


Tunca, Tuncah, Tun- 
car, Tuncaw, 942a, 
761a 

Tungah, 898a 
Tunkaw,. Tunkhwah, 
428a, 9496 
Tunnee, 9456 
Tunny, 3236 
Tunnyketch, 9306 
Tupay, 328a 
Tuphan, Tuphao, 
950<i, 949a 
Tupy, 9356 
TAra, 9426 
Turaka, 943a 
Turban, Turbant, 
Turbante, Tur¬ 
ban ti, Turbat,943^^, 
6, 944a 

Tnrchimannus, Tiir- 
cimannus, Turge- 
maniis, 3276, a 
Turkey, 932a 
Turkey, 9446 
Turki, -koq, 932a, 
9456 

Turmeric, 549a 
Turnec, 9456 
Turpaul, 9456 
Tunjuun, 932a 
Turry, IXirryani, 915tt 
Turumbake, 'l\irum- 
baquc, 940a 
Turushka, 943a 
Turveez, 904a 
Turwar, 941a 
Tus, 7926 
Tussah, 9456 
Tusseeldar, 889a 
Tusseh, Tusser, Tus- 
sur, 94Ca, 6 
Tutecnreen, Tuto- 
coryn, 9466 
Tu-te-nag, Tuto- 
nague, Tu tenegg; 
Tuthinag, 933<i, 
9236 

Tutjhoo, 903a 
Tuticorin, 946a 
Tutinic, 933a, 
Tutocorim, 9466 
Tutonag, 933a 
Tutticaree, Tuttu- 
corirn, Tutucoury, 
9466, a 

Tutunaga, 933<i 
Tuxall, 947a 
Twankay, 9096 
Tyconna, Tyekana, 
9466 

Tyer, 9506 

Tyger, Tygre, 923a, 
922a 

Tykhdna, 947a 
Tymquall, 9236 
T3mhaon, Typhon, 
Typhoon, 950fi, 
949a, 947a 
Tyrasoie, 487a 
Tyre, 9506 
Tzacchi, 4426 
Tzinde, 8376 


Tzinesthan, Tzinia, 
Tzinista, Tzinitza, 
1976 

T^vKavuTT'ffpi.oVf 1926 
Tzyle, 8196 


Uddlee-budlee, 805a 
ITgen, 639a 
Ugentana, 940a 
Ugger-wood, Uggur 
oil, 3356, 386a 
Ugli, Ugolim, 4236, a 
Ujantana, Ujong- 
tana, lljungtanah, 
4146, 9506, 951a 
Ulcinde, 3206 
Ulock, 9716 
Ulu balang, 639a 
Umbarry, 17a 
Umbrella, 9516 
Umbra, 6376 
Umbraculum, Um- 
hrell, Umbrella, 
Umbrello, Un- 
brele, 951a, 6, 952a 
Uncalvet, 1496 
Undra (Jundra, 4136 ; 
Upa, Upas, 957a, 
9526 

Uplah, 6396 
\Tplot, Uplotto, 7456 
Uj/per Kogor, 9596 
Uraca, 36a 
Urizza, 867a 
Urjee, TJrz, Urz- 
daast, Urzee, 9596 
Usbec, 9606 
’Usfur, 780a 
Usbrufee, 960a 
Uspeck, 9606 
Uspuck, 411a 
Uspuk, 960a 
Uzneg, 960a 


Vacca, 9606 
Vaccination, 9606 
Vackel, 961a 
Vaddah, 9636 
Vagnlt, 3656 
Vaidiilai, 77a 
Vaishnava, 9616 
Vakea-nevis, 9606 
Vakeea, 7706 
Vakeel, Vakil, 961a, 
334a 

Valanga, 172a 
Valera, 961a 
Vali, 968a 

Vanjara, Vanjarrah, 
114a, 115a 
Varaha, 6736 
V&r&na^i, 83a 
Varanda, Varangue, 
965a, 966a 
Varela, Varella, 
Varelle, 961a, 6, 
292a 

Vargem, 9666, 6366 
Vatum, 736 
Vavidee, 1096 
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Vdeza, 6456 
Ved, Veda, Vedam, 
Ved4o, 963a, 9616, 
9626 

Vedda, 9636 
Vehar, 967a 
Vehicle, Vekoel, 961a 
Vellard, 964a, 357a 
Vellore, 964a 
Vendu, Vendue-Mas¬ 
ter, 9646, a, 214a 
Venesar, Veriezar, 
1146 

Venetian, 9646 
Ventepollam, 709a 
Veranda, Verandah, 
964a, 966a 
Verdora, 696 
Verdure, 966a 
Verge, 9666 
Verido, 265a, 567a 
Vettele, 896 
Vettyver, 9666 
Viacondain, 6176 
Vidan, Vidana, 9666 
Vidara, 776 
Viece, 9186, 9676 
Viedatn, 963a 
Vgen, Vgini, 639a, 
6386 

Vihar, Vihara, S67a, 
81a, 248a, 630a 
Vikeel, 961a 
Vintoen, 758a 
Viontjina, 951a, 87a 
Vjntin, 1216 
Viranda, 966a 
Vis, Visay, 919a, 
9676 

Visir, 9676 
Viss, 967a 
Vitele, 896 
Vizier, 9676 
Vmbrello, 952a 
Vmbra, Vmbraye, 
V m rae, Vmrei, 637a 
Vocanovico, 9606 
Voishnuvu, 9606 
Vomeri, 665a 
Voranda, 966a 
Vorloffe, 3596 
Vraca, 366 
Vunghi, 5226 
Vzbique. 960a 
Vyse, 9676 


Waaly, 968<f ^ 
Wacadash, 9676 
wain, 109a 
Wakizashi, 968a 
Waler, 968a 
Wali, 968a, 6926 
Walla, Wallah, 9686, 
2396 

Wall-shade, 818a 
Wanghee, 969a 
Wani,Wania, 64a,636 
Waringiu, 66a 
Water, buffalo, 122a ; 
-Chestnut, 9696; 
Filter Nut, 223a 


Wattie waeroo, 9666 
Wav, 1096 
Weaver-bird, 9696 
Weda, 9636 
Wedda, 9636 
Weli, Wely, 6926 
West Coast, 9696 
Whani})oa, 9696 
Whangee, 969a 
Whinyard, 4106 
Whistling-teal, 9696 
White Ants, 9696; 

Jacket, 9696 
Whoolyo, 425a 
Wihara, Wihare, 967a 
Wilayat, Willaut, 
94a, 487a 
Winter, 970a 
Wistnouwa, 9606 
Wollock, 9716 
Wood-apple, 971a ; 

oil, 971a 
Woolock, 9716 
Wooly, 425a 
Woon, -douk,-gyee, 
972^1 

Woordie, Wourdy 
Major, 972a 
Wootz, 972a 
Wrankiaw, 645a 
Writer, 973«, 2226 
Wug, 9736 
Wiillock, 9716 
Wurdee wollah, 972a 
Wuzeer, 9676 


Xabandar, Xabun- 
der, 8166, 503a 
Xagara, 446a, 

Xanton, 6166 
Xanxns, 185a 
Xarab, 826(t 
Xarafaggio, Xaraffo, 
832a 

Xarati, Xarafin, 9746 
Xarave, 826a 
Xarife, 974(f. 

Xarife, 8266 
Xarnauz, 796a, 87a 
Xarrafo, 832a, 569a 
Xastra, 8236, 724a 
Xatigara, 204a, 7666, 
623<i 

Xaxma, 523<r, 798d 
Xeque, 8256 
Xeradrn, Xerafino, 
Xerapheen, Xera- 
i)hin, 974a, 6, 975a, 
1216 

Xercansor, 975a 
Xi4, 825a 
Xinto, 8296 


Yaboo, Yabou, Y&- 

bu, 9756 
Yak, 9756, 2146 
Yam, 977a 

Yanib, Y^imbii, Yam- 
biicha, 8306 
Yauboo, 9756 


Yava-bhu, Ya-va-di, 
Yava-dvipa, Yava- 
khya, \ ava-koti, 
455a, 6 
Ydu, 3366 
Yerua, 3936 
Ye-wun, 972a 
Ymgii, 4186 
Yodaya, 466a 
Yogoe, Yoguoe, 462a 
Yojana, 513a 
Yoodra-shaan, 823<:f 
Voss, Voss-house, 
464a 

Voiing Hyson, 9096 
Yuthia, 4656 

Zabad, 4a 

Zabiij, 455a 
Zabeta, Zabita, 977a 
Zaboa, 205a, &23a 
Zador, 9796 
Zagaglie, Zagaye, 39a 
Zaitiin, Zaitnnl, Zai- 
tunia, 797<t, 6 
Zalapfirda, 877a 
Zam, Zilma, 4486 
Zamboonik, 9866 
Zambuco, 356, 6126, 
788a ; Zainbuquo, 
7336, 7886 
Zambiirak, 986a 
Zanierhin.978a, 1646 
Zarngizara, 7916 
Zamorim, Zamorin, 
Zainorine, 977a, 
978a 

Zanipa, 8796 
Zananah, 9816 
Zanbu(p), 7886 
Zand, 9826 
Zung,Zanghibar, 9786 
Zangumay, 4506 
Zanguebar, Zangiiy, 
Zarij, 9786, a 
Zanjabil, 3746 
Zanzibar, 978a, 5396 
Zanifa, 378a 
Zarbaft, 9836 
Zarmanochegas, 1166 
Zaroogat, 1236 
Zarvatana, 795a 
Zatony, 7976 
Zaye, 216a 
Zayte, 8866 
Zavton, 797a 
Zebra, 9796 
Zebt, Zebty, 9856 
Zebu, 979a 
Zecchino, 1936 
Zedoaria, Zedoary, 
9796 

Zee C-alappers, 231a 
Zeilam, Zeilon, 182a, 
6 
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